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THE   FUTURE   OF   GRAPE-GROWING  IN   CALIFORNIA. 


During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  in- 
crease of  the  vineyard  area  of  California  has 
been  so  rapid  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable 
speculation  regarding  the  final  outcome  of 
the  movement,  which  stands  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  deep  depression  of  the  vineyard 
interest  that  reached  its  lowest  stage  about 
the  year  1875.  At  that  time,  eight  dollars 
per  ton  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  grapes, 
with  a  slack  demand  ;  and  hogs,  poultry,  and 
even  neat  cattle  were  let  into  the  vineyards 
to  gather  the  vintage,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
templated pulling-up  of  the  vines,  and  their 
replacement  by  grain  or  fruit  trees.  The 
recognition  of  the  invasion  of  the  phylloxera 
added  to  the  gloom,  from  which  a  heavy  and 
increasing  indebtedness  seemed  to  render 
escape  hopeless  for  those  whose  all  had  been 
staked  on  the  success  of  viticulture.  Wag- 
on loads  of  uprooted  vines  entered  Sonoma, 
and  were  corded  up  for  sale  as  firewood 
around  the  public  square  of  that  despondent 
town. 

How  greatly  changed  is  the  picture  to- 
day! Not  only  have  the  abandoned  vine- 
yards been  replanted  in  (oftentimes  some- 
what ill-considered)  defiance  of  the  phyllox- 
era and  all  its  works ;  but  the  valley  lands, 
with  a  sixfold  increase  in  value,  have  be- 
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come  too  narrow  for  the  expanding  industry, 
and  the  oaks  and  chapparal  of  the  mountain 
sides  are  giving  way  before  the  encroaching 
perennial  green  of  the  vine,  both  in  the 
Coast  Ranges  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Si- 
erras. Even  the  brown,  dusty  plains  of 
Fresno  and  Tulare  are  changing  their  som- 
bre summer  garb,  and  are  "wearing  the 
green "  of  the  grapevine,  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  bright  but  brief  spring  bloom 
of  the  wild  flowers  alone  relieved  the  intense 
monotony.  Even  the  supposed  "barren 
mesas"  of  Southern  California  are  being 
invaded  by  the  vine,  which  seems  only  now 
to  have  realized  that  what  it  has  been  doing 
for  centuries  in  the  droughty  coast  region 
of  Mediterranean  Spain,  can  be  done  again, 
and  better,  in  the  more  fertile  soils  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

But  is  not  grape-planting  being  overdone  ? 
Do  we  not  hear  of  vineyards  thousands  of 
acres  in  extent  being  established,  one  after 
another,  threatening  to  deluge  the  market 
with  their  products,  and  finally  to  leave  at 
least  the  small  grower,  if  not  themselves,  no 
better  off  than  they  were  in  1875? 

Such  warnings  have  been  repeatedly 
sounded;  and  mingled  as  they  are  with  allu- 
sions to  incontrovertible  facts  that  seem  to 
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sustain  them,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  exam- 
ine somewhat  closely  into  the  foundation  of 
these  predictions.  For  should  they  be  well 
grounded,  it  will  be  ill  for  the  many  who  are 
now  investing  their  savings  in  this  alluring 
industry,  with  the  hope  of  literally  being  en- 
abled, hereafter,  to  sit  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree. 

It  behooves,  first  of  all,  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  previous  great  depression,  and 
to  draw  lessons  therefrom.  Why  was  it  that 
the  wines  of  California  were  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  barely  passed  muster  under  for- 
eign labels?  It  was,  unquestionably,  be- 
cause in  their  hurry  to  realize  the  golden 
harvest,  the  great  majority  of  the  vintners  of 
that  time  aimed  altogether  at  quantity  to 
the  neglect  of  quality,  and  threw  upon  the 
market  chiefly  wines  badly  made  from  such 
indifferent  material  as  the  Mission  grape, 
and  which  had  barely  had  time  to  get  fairly 
through  their  after-fermentation;  consequent- 
ly lacked  character,  and  frequently  spoiled 
on  the  purchasers'  hands.  When  the  stand- 
ard varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  prudently  in- 
troduced by  far-seeing  men,  came  into  bear- 
ing, bad  was  made  worse  by  giving  to  wines 
made  of  Mission  must,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture ot  the  nobler  juice,  the  name  of  the  lat- 
ter :  thus  conveying  to  the  consumer  in  the 
East  and  to  a  few  daring  investigators  of  the 
new  article  in  Europe,  the  idea  that  the  no- 
ble Riesling,  the  Chaselas,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties of  Burgundy  and  the  Bordelais,  were 
so  deteriorated  in  the  California  climate  as 
to  yield  an  irredeemably  faulty  product, 
which  could  at  most  be  used  for  dilution,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  wines  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, but  whose  earthy,  harsh  taste  would 
ever  render  them  unacceptable  to  the  know- 
er  of  good  wine. 

It  were  bootless  to  discuss  at  this  time 
whether  the  growers  or  the  wine  merchants 
were  most  to  blame  for  these  costly  mistakes ; 
or  whether,  perhaps,  they  were  only  an  al- 
most inevitable  phase  of  an  incipient  indus- 
try under  new  conditions.  It  suffices  for 
our  present  purpose  to  know  that  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  at  the  time  of  neap 
tide ;  and  that  knowledge  should  forever  pre 


vent  a  repetition  of  the  faults  that  led  to  such 
a  low  ebb.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
long  the  depression  would  have  continued 
but  for  the  intervention  of  that  arch-enemy, 
the  phylloxera,  which  spread  terror  and  dev- 
astation among  the  vineyards  of  France, 
and  sent  her  wine  merchants  and  their  for- 
eign correspondents  on  a  painful  search  for 
new  sources  of  supply  to  all  possibly  availa- 
ble countries.  They  began  to  recollect  that 
among  her  many  sins  in  the  way  of  bad 
wines,  California  had  furnished  some  really 
good  samples.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
these  might  be  duplicated,  and  the  French 
wines  thus  saved  from  the  "  foxy"  contami- 
nation of  the  native  American  wines  which 
the  Eastern  States  were  willing  and  able  to 
furnish  in  unlimited  quantities? 

It  was  the  turning-point  of  the  tide  in 
Californian  viticulture.  The  attention  not 
only  of  France  but  of  the  Eastern  States 
was  again  directed  to  the  product  of  Califor- 
nian vineyards,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
brought  a  respectable  area  of  good  European 
varieties  into  bearing,  and  could  make  a 
vastly  better  showing  for  quality.  And,  al- 
though some  mistakes  have  been  made  even 
since  then,  on  the  whole  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity has  been  well  utilized  by  our  wine 
makers.  From  the  lowly  function  of  pro- 
ducing something  that  France  would  tolerate 
as  an  admixture  to  her  wines,  they  have  rap- 
idly risen  to  that  of  establishing  standard 
qualities  that  find  favor  under  their  own 
names  and  labels.  They  have  become  con- 
vinced, and  are  rapidly  converting  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  the  belief,  that  the  faults  here- 
tofore observed  in  California  wines  were  not 
of  Nature's  making ;  and  that  between  the 
limits  of  Oregon  and  Mexico  most,  if  not  all, 
the  most  desirable  qualities  of  European 
wines  may  be  reproduced  under  an  intelli- 
gent selection  and  mutual  adaptation  of 
grape-varieties,  climates  and  soils,  and  by 
the  manufacture  of  wines  under  the  manage- 
ment of  experts,  instead  of  the  hap-hazard 
system  before  pursued.  And  not  being 
trammeled  by  time-honored  habits  in  the 
premises,  they  are  rapidly  and  consciously 
applying  American  ingenuity  and  energy  to 
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the  solution  of  the  several  problems,  upon 
the  successful  solution  of  which  the  future  in 
store  for  the  grape  industries  of  California  so 
essentially  depends.  The  grape-growers,  at 
least,  now  fully  understand  that  quality,  and 
not  quantity  alone,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
the  determining  factor  as  between  profit  and 
loss:  and  the  somewhat  heated  discussions 
at  a  late  convention  show  that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion of  their  products,  in  bulk,  by  the  wine 
merchants,  but  will  insist  that  special  excel- 
lence, whether  of  locality  or  treatment,  shall 
command  corresponding  prices,  as  in  the 
wine  countries  of  Europe.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  now  existing  lies  in  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  wine  ex- 
perts, whose  judgment  shall  be  unbiased  by 
local  habits  contracted  in  the  Old  World, 
and  open  to  the  modifications  called  for  by 
new  'conditions  of  climate  and  soil;  and  as 
well  to  the  recognition  of  excellence  not  pre- 
cisely in  accord  with  any  type  of  old-world 
wines,  such  as  it  is  extremely  probable  will 
be  found  among  the  products  of  California 
vineyards. 

Among  the  most  important  and  at  the  same 
time  most  difficult  questions  still  to  be  set- 
tled for  Californian  viticulture,  is  the  special 
adaptation  of  grape-varieties  to  local  climates 
and  soils,  and  to  desirable  blends;  and  be- 
fore these  points  are  settled,  many  heavy 
losses  and  disappointments  will  be  sustained. 
At  this  time  some  communities  are  so  sensi- 
tive on  this  subject,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  sug- 
gest a  doubt  of  the  adaptation  of  the  local 
climate  to  certain  preferred  and  productive 
grape-varieties  in  which  heavy  investments 
have  been  made;  and  yet,  the  longer  such 
delusions  are  indulged  in,  the  heavier  will 
ultimately  be  the  losses  from  the  slow  and 
low  sale  of  unsatisfactory  products.  No  one 
locality  or  region  can  be  good  for  all  classes 
of  wines;  and  those  who  insist  on  trying  to 
force  the  Riesling  and  the  Muscat  into  yield- 
ing their  choicest  products  on  the  same  acre 
of  land,  will  simply  find  themselves  distanced 
by  prudent  competitors  who  adapt  their  ef- 
forts to  natural  conditions. 

All  these  things  will  inevitably  right  them- 


selves in  the  course  of  time  by  the  surviva 
of  the  fittest.  In  the  process  of  evolution  on 
this  basis,  doubtless,  a  good  many  will  suffer : 
not  because  "the  business  is  overdone"  in 
general,  but  because  their  particular  product 
is  a  drug  in  the  market,  being,  from  whatev- 
er cause,  below  the  mark  of  excellence  re- 
quired to  secure  profitable  returns.  They 
may,  upon  a  different  plane,  experience  a  de- 
pression like  that  of  1875.  The  fact  that 
immense  quantities  of  very  indifferent  wine 
are  consumed  in  France  and  Germany  will 
not  avail  here,  where  the  laboring  masses 
rarely  touch  wine,  good  or  bad,  thus  far  pre- 
ferring beer  or  strong  liquors.  It  is  hardly  • 
probable  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  it 
would  pay  well  to  ship  "vin  ordinaire"  all 
the  way  to  Europe;  and  although  the  use  of 
native  wines  is  likely  to  increase  materially 
in  this  country,  displacing  in  a  measure  the 
less  healthful  beverages  now  consumed,  yet 
this  is  too  slow  a  process  to  be  relied  upon 
by  those  now  planting  vines. 

We  have  a  very  analogous  condition  of 
things  in  the  case  of  the  orchard  fruits,  which 
until  lately  have  been  planted  in  a  somewhat 
indiscriminate  manner.  Orchards  made  up 
of  a  few  choice  varieties  adapted  to  the  lo- 
cality prove  very  profitable,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do  so,  being  in  demand  for 
canning  and  drying;  while  indifferent  and 
mixed  fruit  becomes  more  and  more  every 
year  a  drug  in  the  market.  But  in  this  case 
the  California  grower  has  to  compete  with 
the  products  of  the  East,  where  there  are 
regions  whose  orchard  fruits,  both  fresh  and 
dry,  fairly  compete  in  quality  with  ours.  Not 
so  in  the  case  of  the  grape:  for  California 
seems  to  have,  and  is  likely  to  retain,  from 
climatic  causes,  the  monopoly  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  European  "vinifera"  grape  on 
the  North  American  continent,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  production  of  wines  like  those  of 
the  old  world,  as  well  as  of  raisins.  Thus 
far,  at  least,  few  wines  made  from  the  grapes 
of  the  American  stock  are  entirely  free  from 
the  inherent  "foxiness"  which,  while  accept- 
able by  way  of  a  change,  seems  to  militate 
against  the  daily  use  of  wine,  from  the  same 
cause  that  makes  cake  unacceptable  in  place 
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of  bread;  and  the  toughness  of  skin  and 
acidity  of  the  innermost  pulp  tell  at  least 
equally  against  the  making  of  raisins  from 
the  American  berries.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  American  varieties  also  succeed 
perfectly  in  California,  our  wine-makers  have 
the  opportunity  of  producing  blends  such  as 
have  never  been  attempted  as  yet  (unless 
quite  lately,  and  upon  a  small  scale,  in 
France),  and  which  promise  remarkable  re- 
sults. 

Considering  that  when  all  the  vineyards 
at  present  planted  shall  be  in  bearing,  the 
entire  product  of  California  will  probably 
still  amount  to  only  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  total  product  of  France,  and  will  only 
about  equal  that  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
which  is  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  world's 
commerce;  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  the  phylloxera,  the  wine  product 
of  France  remains  stationary  in  the  face  of 
an  increasing  demand  and  higher  prices, 
compelling  an  extensive  importation  from 
other  countries  to  maintain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply; that  the  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal has  but  just  begun,  and  seems  to  progress 
almost  unchecked,  despite  all  efforts  to  arrest 
it,  having  already  caused  a  material  falling 
off  of  the  wine  exports  of  those  countries, 
whose  somewhat  unprogressive  population  will 
be  slow  to  adopt  the  only  feasible  remedy  of 
grafting  on  resistent  stocks;  that  the  inroads 
of  the  insect  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  the  wine-growing  districts  of  Russia  and 
Greece;  and  finally,  that  for  many  years  the 
price  of  wines,  especially  of  the  higher  grades, 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase:  it  seems 
that  the  prospect  of  losses  in  consequence  of 
over-production  of  good  wines  in  California 
is  too  remote  to  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Practically  the  same  is 
true,  even  in  a  higher  degree,  of  the  raisin 
industry.  Not  only  is  it  likely  that  the  Eu- 
ropean production  of  this  article  will  be  ma- 
terially decreased  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  the  probable  increase  of  consumption  of 
an  article  so  universally  liked,  but  thus  far 
too  high-priced  to  be  available  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  should  also  be  kept  in  view.  In 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  wines,  high  quality 


will,  however,  be  needed  to  maintain  profits. 
First  and  second-class  raisins  will  not  be  a 
drug  in  the  market  for  many  years  to  come; 
nor  will  there  be  much  difficulty  in  convert- 
ing a  raisin  vineyard  into  a  wine-making  one, 
or  vice  versa,  by  grafting,  should  need  arise. 

There  are  two  other  clouds,  apparently 
more  serious  at  present  than  that  of  over- 
production, that  threaten  the  success  of  viti- 
culture in  this  State.  One  is  the  presence 
of  the  phylloxera;  the  other,  the  scarcity  of 
available  labor,  resulting  from  the  "Exclu- 
sion Act." 

As  regards  the  phylloxera,  it  seems  to  be 
gradually  but  surely  spreading  over  the  State, 
in  the  absence  of  any  effective  system  of 
quarantine  other  than  such  as  the  grape- 
growers  of  certain  districts  agree  upon,  or 
such  as  individuals  practice  for  their  own 
protection.  Two  chief  causes  contribute  to 
this  remarkable  indifference  toward  a  danger 
that  has  shown  such  formidable  results  in  Eu- 
rope. One  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  its 
attacks  are  not  as  fatal  to  the  vine  in  Califor- 
nia as  elsewhere,  despite  the  apparently  fa- 
vorable conditions  offered  by  the  climate. 
Another  is  the  inveterate  habit  of  Califor- 
nians  to  take  risks  and  abide  by  the  results. 
A  third  may  be  found  in  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  young  vineyards  come  into  bear- 
ing, allowing  losses  to  be  made  good  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  would  be  required 
in  Europe.  However,  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  new  plantings  are  now  being  made  of 
resistent  stocks,  especially  in  districts  al- 
ready infested;  while  others  are  made  with  a 
view  to  permanent  protection  by  periodic 
inundation.  Altogether,  the  grape-growers 
have  evidently  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
along  with  or  without  the  phylloxera,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  other  threatening  difficulty  is  that  of 
a  scarcity  of  labor,  and  for  the  immediate 
future  it  is  certainly  a  serious  one.  The  ex- 
clusion act  is  rapidly  rendering  Chinese  la- 
bor unavailable,  and  no  other  as  yet  appears 
to  take  its  place.  The  difficulty  is  especial- 
ly serious  in  the  case  of  the  great  vineyard 
enterprises  covering  thousands  of  acres, 
which  have  been  entered  upon  within  the 
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last  three  or  four  years.  These  are  in  near- 
ly the  same  predicament  as  were  the  cotton- 
planters  of  the  South  after  the  war,  when 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  command 
the  negro  labor  that  had  previously  run  their 
thousand-acre  plantations  so  smoothly.  They 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  inviting  immi- 
gration ;  but  the  immigrants,  when  they  came, 
would  not  serve  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
negroes,  but  wanted  their  own  homes.  In 
the  course  of  experience,  the  planters'  ques- 
tion, "How  shall  we  run  our  large  planta- 
tions?" has  been  answered  by  the  practical 
response:  "You  must  not  'run'  them  at  all, 
but  subdivide  them,  and  settle  families  on 
moderately-sized  homesteads."  Measurably 
the  same  answer  will,  I  think,  have  to  be 
given  to  our  thousand-acre  grape-growers; 
and  when  they  submit  to  the  obvious  neces- 
sity, their  enterprises  will  perhaps  bring  them 
less  money  for  the  time  being  than  if  their 
vineyards  had  been  "run"  by  gangs  of  Chi- 
namen, but  they  will  certainly  redound  more 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
Wholesale  planting,  whether  of  cotton,  su- 
gar-cane, wheat,  or  vines,  is  certainly  the 
least  desirable  form  of  agriculture,  and  com- 
patible only  with  servile  labor  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Like  bonanza  mines,  it  enriches  the 
few,  but  leaves  the  laborers  in  poverty  and 
dependence,  and  impoverishes  the  soil;  while 
diversified  farming  on  small  holdings  creates 
general  and  permanent  prosperity  among  an 
intelligent  and  independent  population.  It 
must  be  gravely  doubted  that  any  system  of 
tenantry  or  colonization  can  be  more  than 
temporarily  successful  in  connection  with 
these  large  enterprises.  They  are  likely, 
moreover,  to  suffer  from  another  cause.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  the  profits  per  acre 
in  the  wholesale  planting  of  wheat  are  very 
small  as  compared  with  those  obtained  under 
similar  natural  conditionsonsmaller  holdings, 
on  account  of  the  expensive  plant,  and  the 
waste  from  numerous  leaks  that  cannot  be 
stopped  when  operations  are  conducted  on 
so  large  a  scale.  If  this  is  true  of  so  simple 
an  industry  as  wheat-planting,  how  will  it  be 
in  the  case  of  one  involving  so  much  judg- 
ment and  technical  knowledge  as  grape- 


growing  and  wine-making,  and  one  so  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  product 
for  its  pecuniary  success?  Where  are. the 
experts  to  supervise  minutely,  as  must  be 
done,  the  details  of  the  vintage  from  several 
thousands  of  acres,  every  part  of  which  must 
be  watched  lest  a  little  leaven  should  dam- 
age the  whole  of  so  delicate  a  merchandise 
as  wine?  By  dint  of  its  very  vastness,  the 
undertaking  falls  into  the  same  risks  as  in 
the  case  of  the  attempted  making  of  wine  by 
each  small  grower,  of  whom  not  one  in  ten 
possessed  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
processes.  There  is  a  measure  below  as 
well  as  above  which  an  industry  like  this  in- 
volves great  risks  of  financial  failure. 

For  small  growers,  whose  families  can 
contribute  largely  to  the  labors  of  the  vint- 
age, the  labor  famine  will  have  no  terrors; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  grape  industry 
will  suffer  less  than  that  of  orchard  fruits, 
whose  bulky  products  require  much  more 
handling  before  getting  into  a  marketable 
and  preservable  shape.  With  the  former,  the 
pressure  ceases  with  the  picking.  Must 
once  in  the  casks  or  vats  is  not  very  exact- 
ing in  the  amount  of  labor  required,  howev- 
er much  it  stands  in  need  of  the  closest  and 
most  intelligent  attention;  and  wine  once 
made  almost  takes  care  of  itself,  and  can 
wait  for  a  market  as  long  as  the  owner's 
financial  condition  will  permit.  Yet  the 
grower  of  grapes  exclusively  will  find  him- 
self under  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  to 
give  employment  throughout  the  year  to 
those  whose  help  he  needs  during  the  vint- 
age; a  disadvantage  inseparable  from  all 
undiversified  farming,  except  perhaps  in  the 
cases  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane. 

For  this  reason  alone,  even  the  small 
vineyardist  should  to  a  certain  extent  diver- 
sify his  products:  apart  from  the  general 
maxim  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  and  stake 
all  upon  the  outcome  of  a  single  crop,  how- 
ever rarely  that  crop  may  fail  in  our  amiable 
climate.  In  the  case  of  wine-making  it  is 
doubly  desirable  that  the  producer  should  be 
financially  able  to  hold  his  product  until  it 
shall  have  distinctly  shown  its  best  quality; 
and  unless  he  be  a  capitalist,  he  can  do  this 
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only  by  having  something  else  to  fall  back 
upon  for  immediate  pecuniary  needs. 

While,  then,  we  may  not  share  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  fear  that  grape-plant- 
ing will  necessarily  be  overdone  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase 
be  maintained  for  some  years  to  come,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  high 
profits  realized  within  the  last  few  years  will 
not  much  longer  be  generally  maintained, 
unless  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
product  should  be  accompanied  by  such  par- 
allel improvement  in  the  quality  as  shall  ma- 
terially and  rapidly  enlarge  both  the  home 
and  foreign  market  for  California  wines. 
Those  growing  a  high-grade  product  have  no 
reason  to  fear  unremunerative  prices;  but  it 
may  be  that  the  valley  lands,  yielding  from 
ten  to  seventeen  tons  per  acre,  will,  for  wine- 
making  purposes,  before  long  fall  behind 
those  of  less  exuberant  yield  in  the  net  re- 
turns. When  labor  is  scarce  and  high,  high 
quality  and  value  of  necessity  gain  prece- 
dence over  large  quantity  and  inferior  grade, 
which  in  the  Old  World,  at  least,  is  held  to 
be  inseparable  from  such  high  production. 
In  France,  the  average  product  per  acre  is 
about  one  and  two-thirds  tons,  and  much 
less  in  the  vineyards  yielding  the  celebrated 
wines;  while  more  than  twice  that  amount 
is  the  least  average  assignable  to  California. 


Although  contrary  to  the  cherished  convic- 
tions of  not  a  few  of  her  enthusiastic  sons,  it 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
same  laws  that  govern  wine  production  and 
the  taste  of  wine  consumers  elsewhere  will 
not  hold  good  here,  and  will  not  vindicate 
themselves  whenever  a  normal  state  of  equi- 
librium is  reached,  as  with  the  increased  fa- 
cilities of  communication  must  soon  be  the 
case. 

As  a  result  of  this  increased  communica- 
tion, also,  the  labor  question  will  adjust  it- 
self through  the  influx  of  immigration ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  for  those  whose  home  interests 
are  permanently  established  in  this  sunny 
clime  to  consider  that  a  commonwealth  of 
fruit-growers  and  vintners  is,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, one  of  more  than  average  intelligence, 
not  only  because  of  the  special  need  of  the 
use  of  brains  and  knowledge  involved,  but 
also  because  the  pursuit  is  so  attractive  as 
to  bring  within  its  ranks,  especially  in  later 
life,  a  good  many  educated  men  from  "the 
professions."  Nowhere,  probably,  is  the  de- 
sire for  a  country  home  so  universal  as  in 
California,  for  nowhere  does  Nature  render 
it  so  easy  to  combine  it  with  a  rational  en- 
joyment of  life.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
add,  that  nowhere  will  a  good  professional 
training  of  those  devoting  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits  be  more  richly  repaid. 
E.  W.  Hilgard. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  storm  got  such  good  foothold  that  it 
swept  the  streets  of  the  city  for  a  week,  as  if 
the  Christmas-tide  were  a  personal  enemy 
that  it  were  necessary  to  blot  out;  but  the 
torrent  only  succeeded  in  dampening  the  ar- 
dor of  the  pleasure  seekers  ever  so  little,  and 
in  furnishing  conversation  for  the  vacuous- 
minded. 

In  spite  of  his  excuses  to  Mrs.  Rivers, 
Gurney  took  advantage  of  her  open  invita- 
tion to  change  his  mind  with  his  mood,  and 
present  himse  f  at  the  "early  dinner."  He 


did  not  care  a  crooked  sixpence  for  that,  or 
the  Russell's  new  house,  or  their  holiday 
merry-making.  He  was  tired  of  the  showy 
hospitality  which  "holds  out  its  hand, 
but  keeps  its  fingers  closed  over  the  coin." 
And  he  now  frankly  confessed  to  him- 
self that  his  critical  contemplation  of 
social  life  for  its  own  sake  had  long 
ago  come  to  an  end ;  society  being  fo- 
cussed,  so  to  speak,  into  one  person,  whose 
presence  or  absence  made  or  marred  the  so- 
cial occasion,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  he 
ate  the  elaborate  dinner  which  Mrs.  Rivers 
seemed  to  think  necessary  for  the  "  strictly 
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family  party,"  and  of  which  the  traditional 
turkey  and  plum-pudding  formed  such  an  in- 
finitesimal part ;  he  listened  with  praise- 
worthy patience  to  Fessenden's  languid  ex- 
position of  his  visit  to  a  Yorkshire  country 
house  ;  he  followed  Mr.  Rivers's  household 
biographies  of  Laura's  wit  and  Tom's  manli- 
ness, with  their  physical  failings  and  cult 
thrown  in ;  he  lent  himself  to  the  propping 
up  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  harmless  vanities;  and 
all,  forsooth,  because  these  were  the  branch- 
es whereon  hung  the  rose.  It's  as  old  as  the 
creation,  this  selfish  and  sudden  interest  in 
whatever  touches  the  object  of  one's  affec- 
tion :  I  doubt  not  that  if  Eve  had  had  any 
relations,  Adam  would  have  sneakingly  sub- 
mitted to  their  egotistic  exactions,  and  flat- 
tered them. 

As  we  have  seen,  Gurney  held  a  high  ideal 
of  womanhood,  but  he  had  hitherto  rather 
plumed  himself  on  his  indifference  to  femi- 
nine fascinations  ;  now  he  was  being  bound 
tamely  enough  by  the  silken  threads  that  one 
day  or  another  enwrap  the  stoutest  Gulliver 
of  us  all.  He  believed  in  wild  roses,  but 
there  was  a  thorny  Jacqueminot  that  scorned 
hedgerows,  and  he  straightway  forgot  every 
other  flower  in  the  botanist's  catalogue,  and 
recklessly  resolved  to  gather  it,  thorns  and 
all. 

The  only  other  guest  at  the  Christmas 
dinner  was  Mr.  Ballard,  who,  in  spite  of 
Jack's  irreverent  description,  seemed  a  very 
proper  guest  for  any  time.  Noting  how 
deftly  he  tided  over  all  domestic  quicksands, 
with  'what  graceful  turns  he  held  out  the 
sunniest  side  of  the  cloudiest  social  charac- 
ters, how  he  contrived  without  intrusiveness 
to  make  even  their  host's  bourgeois  arrogance 
agreeable,  Gurney  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Ballard  had  a  mission,  and 
that  he  performed  it  nobly.  It  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  envy  the  versatility  that  could 
skip  from  the  details  of  a  lady's  party  dress 
to  European  politics ;  and  there  really  did 
not  seem  to  be  anything  of  which  Mr.  Bal- 
lard was  absolutely  ignorant ;  in  fact,  he  lent 
a  sort  of  dignity  to  the  most  airy  topics  by 
the  earnestness  he  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Gurney    wondered   idly   what   the   inner 


mechanism  of  such  a  man  might  be,  and 
whether  he  would  step  out  of  life  in  the  same 
irreproachable  manner  that  he  had  walked 
through  it.  Miss  Oulton  solved  these  doubts 
when  appealed  to. 

"  There  was  once,"  she  said  airily,  "  a 
youth  loved  of  Aurora,  and  with  the  ques- 
tionable generosity  of  her  sex,  she  procured 
him  the  gift  of  immortality  without  having 
youth  thrown  in.  It  was  said  that  the  fickle 
dawn-goddess  got  tired  of  her  withered  im- 
mortal, and  had  him  changed  to  a  grasshop- 
per. But  I'm  fairly  convinced  that  a  species 
of  evolution  and  the  needs  of  society  have 
produced  from  the  original  Tithonus — Mr. 
Ballard.  He  has  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  as 
nobody  knows  how  old  he  is,  we  may  fancy 
he  is  immortal.  Maybe  in  the  next  genera- 
tion we  will  find  the  gift  of  the  gods  perfect- 
ed." 

"  That's  very  ingenious,"  said  Gurney,  with 
a  slight  laugh,  "  but  not  satisfactory.  Life 
would  have  to  be  perfected  too,  for  immor- 
tality to  be  anything  but  a  bitter  gift." 

"Not  life  as  Mr.  Ballard  sees  it,"  said  Hel- 
en, rather  more  earnestly  than  she  often 
spoke.  "If  his  elaborate  compliments  and 
witticisms  are  a  little  too-inevitable,  they  are 
always  amiable ;  and  better  still,  his  charity 
is  sincere.  When  I  venture  a  cynical  remark, 
he  looks  as  if  I  had  stabbed  him.  He  is 
successful  because  he  believes,"  she  added, 
with  a  melancholy  little  smile. 

"Then  faith  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  no 
matter  how  much  misplaced,"  retorted  Gur- 
ney. "  Well,  I  want  to  choose  my  own  idols, 
at  any  rate." 

Mr.  Rivers  came  just  then  to  hurry  them 
off  to  the  Russells'.  He  was  boring  himself 
to  please  the  children,  and  very  naturally 
wanted  to  end  his  martyrdom  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. His  nephews  deserted  them  directly 
after  dinner;  Fred  coldly  ignoring  such  a 
very  American  thing:  while  Charlie,  who 
was  a  light-hearted  youth,  constantly  under 
treatment  for  his  frivolity,  objected  to  his 
uncle's  society  when  it  could  be  avoided, 
and  wisely  enough  preferred  his  cigarettes 
and  a  new  play  to  moral  pills  coated  with 
Christmas  sugar. 
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If  Gurney  expected  to  find  society  laying 
aside  its  court  robes  for  the  "  Christmas 
romp,"  he  was  very  much  mistaken.  Only  a 
very  few  people  had  been  invited  besides  the 
owners  of  the  children — twenty  or  thirty,  per- 
haps— but  they  made  up  in  magnificence  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  There  was  a  subtle 
breath  in  this  new  atmosphere  which  Gurney 
felt,  but  could  not  quite  define.  Mrs.  Russell, 
a  showy  brunette,  in  a  brilliant  Paris  gown, 
had  eyes  a  little  too  bright,  and  lips  a  trifle 
too  full  and  red;  but  she  was  almost  defi- 
antly self-possessed  and  triumphant,  while 
her  guests,  especially  the  older  ladies,  lack- 
ed something  of  their  usual  vivacity.  Gur- 
ney noted  several  new  faces  —  Joe  For- 
rington,  seen  every  day  at  the  clubs,  but  not 
more  than  once  a  year  in  society;  Mad- 
ame Flech,  a  ci-devant  Austrian  countess, 
and  Mrs.  Russell's  chosen  intimate:  plump, 
blonde,  ill-dressed,  with  cold,  steel-blue  eyes, 
but  graceful,  easy,  and  charming,  as  only  a 
woman  of  Europe  can  be.  Then  there  were 
more  men  and  better  looking  ones  than  Gur- 
ney had  ever  seen  before  in  what  Jack  called 
"  the  halls  of  pride,"  but  they  all  had  an  air  of 
being  ineffably  bored. 

Our  friend  himself  was  at  first  rather  amus- 
ed. The  little  party  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  house  and  furniture 
before  the  best  available  critics,  pending  a 
more  formal  debut.  Mrs.  Russell  had,  a 
twelve-month  before,  left  her  husband  to  be 
tossed  by  the  bulls  and  hugged  by  the  bears 
of  the  stock  menagerie,  while  she  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  acquire  what  she  thought  necessary 
in  the  v:ay  of  portable  property  and  foreign 
polish.  The  result  was  now  on  exhibition. 
An  unmistakable  flavor  of  France  pervaded 
the  house.  Moquette  and  Aubusson  carpets, 
gilt  clocks,  buhl  tables,  much  embroidered 
satin  upholstery,  many  Watteau  figures  in 
Dresden  china,  pictures  not  all  worth  the 
hanging,  statuary  not  all  worth  the  setting  up, 
but  enough  of  good  to  give  a  connoisseur  a 
chance  to  discriminate.  Mrs.  Russell  had 
clearly  asked  for  the  best  in  the  market,  and 
if  she  had  not  got  it,  it  was  because  she  had 
fallen  on  evil  counsellors.  ^Estheticism  was 
then  only  a  big  word  in  the  dictionary  to  the 


average  householder,  if  it  had  been  heard 
of  at  all.  The  long  strides  made  within 
the  last  few  years  toward  inoffending  Art, 
and  the  crimes  committed  in  her  name,  were 
unknown.  Looking  at  the  decorative  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  sham  versus  sham,  Mrs. 
Russell's  vulgar  luxuriousness  certainly  had 
the  best  of  it. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scene  :  the  brilliant 
lights,  the  gayly  dressed,  eager  children,  the 
gas-log  in  the  fireplace  making  a  ghostly 
flame,  the  glittering  tree  beneath  the  satin 
hangings  of  the  big  bay  window.  M-r. 
Graves  personated  Santa  Claus,  and  his 
humorous  representation  of  that  myth  was 
accepted  as  the  feature  of  the  evening.  The 
fact  that  this  great  man  could  throw  off  his 
dignity  and  forget  his  care  with  such  unaf- 
fected ease  greatly  increased  his  popularity. 
Beside  the  gifts  interchanged  between  the 
guests,  there  were  costly  bonbonnieres  and 
elegant  trifles  for  everybody  from  the  host- 
ess ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  rooms  were 
filled  with  merry  chorus  of  exclamation  and 
shouts  of  laughter,  as  one  after  another  re- 
ceived greeting  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Jack  Crandall  was  as  outwardly  cheerful 
as  though  he  had  never  met  the  giant  Des- 
pair ;  as  though  life  itself  were  a  big  bonbon- 
niere  filled  only  with  sweets.  Tina  came  up 
to  him  as  he  stood  showing  Gurney  what 
seemed  to  be  a  rough  oval  of  gold. 

"It's  a  charm  for  a  rainy  day,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  an  appealing 
upward  glance.  "  Mr.  Gurney  wears  one  as 
a  talisman,  that's  where  I  got  my  idea " ; 
and  she  laughed  slyly.  "  It  opens — there's 
a  picture  in  it — shall  I  show  you  how?"  and 
while  poor  Jack's  heart  beat  heavily,  she 
touched  a  spring,  one  side  of  the  ball  fell 
away,  and  showed  an  exquisite  photograph 
of — her  pet  terrier  "  Dandy." 

Jack  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  and  then 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  said  in 
very  distinct  and  ardent  tones,  "  How  can  I 
thank  you  enough  for  this  ? "  pressing  the 
picture  to  his  lips  with  a  fine  imitation  of 
exaggerated  passion. 

"  Good  Heavens !  Jack,"  murmured  Tina, 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  and  wholly  desper- 
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ate,  as  she  saw  her  father  coming  near — at- 
tracted by  this  by-play.  "  Don't,  dortt  do 
that,  don't  be  so  absurd.  What  will  papa 
think?" 

"  Well,  it  was  shabby  to  play  me  such  a 
trick,"  said  Jack,  undismayed  and  unforgiv- 
ing. 

Tina  flashed  him  an  indignant  glance.  "If 
you  had  waited  a  moment,"  she  began — 
"well,  never  mind  now;  what  a  pity  you 
have  s  uch  a  bad  temper,"  and  she  slipped 
away,  leaving  Jack  much  bewildered. 

Gurney  received  some  graceful  presents 
from  his  friends,  and  had  in  turn,  aided  by 
Mrs.  Rivers's  discreet  judgment,  provided 
offerings  for  those  he  knew  well  enough  to 
approach  with  gifts.  He  had  from  Miss 
Graves  a  long,  netted  silk  purse. 

"I  am  supposed  to  have  made  it  myself, 
but  I  didn't,"  she  said  frankly.  "  I  began 
it,  and  Helen  finished  it.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  your  money  out  of  it, 
and  then  dollars  and  dimes  all  come  tumb- 
ling out  together;  but  you  mustn't  mind  such 
little  drawbacks,  for  it's  very  stylish.  One 
of  its  beauties  to  me  is,  that  you  can  see  the 
glitter  of  the  coins  through  the  meshes,  and 
it  gives  you  such  a  feeling  of  wealth  without 
opening  your  purse." 

Helen  felt  like  refusing  her  one  gift  from 
Gurney — an  exquisite  bauble  of  a  vinaigrette 
or  some  such  matter;  especially  when  Mrs. 
Rivers  whispered  innocently  that  they  had  at 
first  selected  it  for  Mrs.  Lawlor,  but  changed 
the  order  of  giving.  She  thanked  him  so  frig- 
idly that  he  could  not  help  smiling. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Rivers  and  I  flatter  ourselves 
that,  to  quote  Santa  Glaus,  'we  did  the  thing 
up  brown,'"  he  said  coolly.  "That  will  be 
very  useful  and  convenient  when  you  faint, 
and  these  tokens  seem  to  be  all  selected  for 
their  use  and  convenience.  You  look  about 
as  grateful  as  the  cook  and  nursemaid  did, 
when  they  were  handed  those  dingy  alpaca 
dresses." 

Helen's  anger  rose  with  every  word  of  this 
ironical  speech.  She  bit  her  lips,  and  then 
impetuously  held  out  the  trinket.  "  I  don't 
want  it;  that  is,  I'd  rather  not  accept  it;  it's 
very  expensive,  and " 


He  took  it  without  looking  at  her,  and 
caught  Tessie  Lawlor's  hand  as  she  passed 
them  just  then.  "  Are  you  proud,  Miss  Tes- 
sie? too  proud  to  wear  a  cast-off  orna- 
ment ?  "  with  that  softened,  caressing  intona- 
tion Helen  had  come  to  know  so  well,  to 
listen  for  with  such  a  quiet  pleasure. 

"I'm  very  proud  to  wear  anything  you 
give  mej"  murmured  Tessie,  blushing  very 
much,  and  quite  trembling  at  her  own  audac- 
ity. 

"  Good  ! "  coughed  Gurney.  "  Miss  Oul- 
ton  has  crushed  me  by  refusing  this ;  now 
let  me  hang  it  on  that  pretty  silver  belt,  and 
I'll  try  to  forget  my  mortification." 

Helen  felt  that  she  had  been  childish  be- 
yond measure,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
blot  out  her  impulsive  words ;  but  she  had 
no  time  to  show  repentance,  for  Gurney 
went  on  talking,  while  he  still  held  Tessie 
close  to  him. 

There  was  music  for  the  children  to  dance, 
and  very  soon  all  the  treasure-troves  were 
deserted,  and  under  a  good  deal  of  maternal 
supervision  the  little  creatures  were  floating 
in  and  out  like  a  swarm  of  summer  butter- 
flies. Some  of  the  matrons  left  the  room  in 
a  group.  "Mrs.  Russell  is  going  to  show  us 
over  the  house,"  said  a  vivacious  little  wo- 
man to  Gurney,  as  they  passed  him  on  their 
way  up  stairs.  "Do  come  with  us.  Mrs. 
Rivers  says  you  have  such  good  taste.  Gen- 
tlemen don't  usually  care  for  details." 

It  was  evident  that  she  did,  for  nothing 
seemed  to  escape  her  speculative  eye.  She 
passed  the  tips  of  her  ringed  fingers  careless- 
ly over  the  pile  of  the  velvet  curtains,  guess- 
ed where  they  were  bought,  and  estimated 
their  value  with  the  decision  of  a  profession- 
al decorator.  She  bent  a  moment  to  decide 
the  birth-place  of  an  inlaid  table,  and  even  rub- 
bed her  bronze  slipper  thoughtfully  back  and 
forth  on  the  soft  carpet,  as  though  to  determine 
another  doubtful  point.  "  We  housekeepers 
are  interested  in  all  such  things,  you  know," 
she  said,  with  an  apologetic  little  laugh,  as 
she  caught  Gurney's  glance  of  open  amuse- 
ment. But  Mrs.  Payson  need  not  have  been 
ashamed  of  her  curiosity,  for  she  seemed  to 
be  doing  only  what  was  expected  of  her. 
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The  canons  of  old-fashioned  etiquette,  which 
forbade  praise  of  one's  surroundings — of 
what  was,  after  all,  only  the  sheath  of  the 
flower,  the  cup  that  held  the  acorn — did  not 
seem  to  apply  here.  Everything  was  admired 
unstintingly,  and  the  talk  assumed  a  foreign 
tone  between  those  who  had  been  abroad, 
and  knew  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and  im- 
porting these  costly  knick-knacks.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell himself,  a  spare,  youngish  man,  with 
clean-shaven  face  and  prematurely  gray  hair, 
walked  with  them,  looking  at  his  posses- 
sions in  a  meditative,  disinterested  way,  as 
if  he  now  saw  them  for  the  first  time. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
surveying  a  marble  Bacchante,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  while  Mrs.  Lawlor  pointed  out 
its  beauties.  "  Yes,  it's  very  pretty.  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  things  myself.  Mrs. 
Russell  got  it  in  Rome,  I  believe.  Nice 
marble,  isn't  it?  Cost  enough  to  be  pretty," 
and  some  anxious  wrinkles  crept  about  his 
mouth .  "  Oh,  look  here,  Crandall,"  as  Jack 
went  by,  and  then  there  was  a  confused 
mumble — ".thousand  shares  Consolidated — 
see-saw — no  collateral  —  sold  short,"  and 
they  walked  away  together,  Mr.  Russell  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  teacher  in  Art  and  the  art 
object  under  discussion. 

Mrs.  Graves  and  Mrs.  Lawlor  came  in 
rather  late,  bringing  with  them  a  sun-burn- 
ed young  man  in  evening  dress,  whom  they 
introduced  with  subdued  pride  as  "  Lord 
Skye."  Of  course,  he  was  at  first  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Russell  for  a  while. 

"  This  is  very  different  from  your  English 
Christmas,"  she  said,  deprecatingly. 

"Oh,  you  seem  very  jolly  here,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  shy  glance  around  him.  "  Of 
course,  it's  different,"  he  admitted. 

Tina,  who  had  dined  with  him  at  home 
that  evening,  and  had  met  him  a  good  many 
times,  was  urged  by  her  mother  to  show  him 
some  attention. 

"  All  right,  ma'am,"  she  said  promptly,  and 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  begged  the 
young  man  to  come  and  see  the  children 
dance.  "Everybody's  dancing  now,  though," 
she  said  carelessly.  "No,  thank  you,  I 
don't  care  to  dance.  I  don't  think  that 


grown  people  ought  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  the  poor  children  and  spoil  their  pleas- 
ures. You  want  to  study  up  Americanchar- 
acter,  don't  you,"  she  went  on  amiably. 
"  Most  of  your  countrymen  do.  I'm  going 
to  introduce  you  to  the  typical  American 
girl." 

"  I  think  I'd  rather  accept  you  as  the — ah 
— representative  American,"  said  Lord  Skye, 
uneasily. 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  not,  at  all,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully :  "  I'm  nothing  in  particular — just  my- 
self. Miss  Terry,"  she  continued,  bringing 
him  to  a  halt  before  the  amiable  Violet, 
"  Lord  Skye  is  anxious  to  be  presented.  The 
typical  American  girl  is  very  fond  of  danc- 
ing," she  murmured  softly  ;  and  while  Violet 
was  pouring  out  a  perfect  cascade  of  plati- 
tudes, Tina,  with  half  a  dozen  children  cling- 
ing to  her  hands,  was  "  hippetty-hopping" 
back  to  the  other  room,  looking  in  her  short 
garnet  velvet  dress  like  the  veriest  child  of 
them  all. 

Mrs.  Graves  was  thoroughly  scandalized, 
but  knew  it  was  useless  to  cross  swords  with 
her  willful  daughter.  Her  careful  discipline 
had  been  rewarded  in  her  daughter  Nellie, 
who  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  neg- 
ative excellence ;  but  in  Tina's  character  her 
father  seemed  to  find  a  reflection  of  his  own 
bold  spirit,  and  encouraged  rather  than  con- 
demned her  recklessness.  For  his  indulg- 
ence, Miss  Tina  was  only  carelessly  grateful. 
She  had  her  own  code  of  honor,  which, 
though  rather  warped  and  uneven,  served 
her  as  a  standard,  and  the  ways  and  means 
of  her  father's  limitless  ambitions  did  not 
come  within  its  lines.  Her  bright  eyes  saw 
a  great  many  things  not  set  down  in  the  list 
of  filial  objects  of  interest.  She  knew  very 
well  that  their  every  victorious  step  was  tak- 
en at  a  sacrifice  of  fair  honesty,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  domestic  virtues  ;  and  while  she 
dressed  and  flirted,  flitting  restlessly  from 
one  possible  pleasure  to  another,  she  still 
looked  with  contemptuous  eyes  on  the  pleas- 
ures themselves,  and  the  hands  that  held 
them  within  her  reach.  She  saw  how  the 
cloak  of  worldliness  which  hid  her  mother's 
marital  crosses — and  they  were  many — seem- 
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ed  at  the  same  time  to  shut  away  the  moth- 
er-love and  care  Tina  so  longed  for.  She 
saw  the  selfishness  of  her  father's  showy 
munificence,  the  shallowness  of  his  boister- 
ous cordiality ;  and  a  good  half  of  her  im- 
pulsive acts  were  unconscious  and  impotent 
protests  against  a  society  which  made  possi- 
ble such  hypocrisies. 

To-night  she  watched  her  father  as  he 
bent  over  Mrs.  Russell  with  very  bold  ad- 
miration in  his  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  felt  any- 
thing but  respect  for  the  author  of  her 
being 

"Did  you  know  Nellie  was  engaged?" 
she  asked  suddenly  of  Jack,  with  whom  she 
had  easily  made  peace.  "  That's  the  rea- 
son she  isn't  here  to-night.  She's  building 
a  chateau  (TEspqgne  to  put  her  trousseau 
in." 

"  Gaskell  ?  "  queried  Jack,  no  whit  sur- 
prised. 

Tina  nodded.  "He's  not  what  we  would 
have  chosen  for  our  darling,"  she  said,  with 
a  perfect  imitation  of  her  mother's  stately 
manner.  "But  since  she  has  given  her 
heart  to  him,  we  yield."  And  Tina  dabbed 
her  eyes  with  a  scrap  of  lace  handkerchief. 
"  That  is  to  say,"  in  her  own  natural  tone, 
"  in  spite  of  our  own  untainted  ancestry  we 
forgive  him  his  plebeian  birth,  bad  manners, 
and  worse  temper,  in  consideration  of  his 
three  silver  mines." 

If  Jack  had  only  known  it,  he  could  have 
won  his  sweetheart  then  and  there ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  destroy  the  deltght  of  their 
perilous  friendship  by  begging  for  anything 
more.  It  was  so  easy  to  play  they  were  only 
friends,  and  so  shirk  responsibility  and 
blame. 

Tina  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  air  of 
partnership.  "  Take  me  away,  please;  dance 
with  me,  talk  to  me ;  I  don't  want  to  think 
about  anything." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  laughed  Jack — 
but  obediently  whirled  her  off. 

There  were  not  enough  people  to  make 
the  big  house  gay,  and  the  festivities  lan- 
guished. Mrs.  Russell,  having  shown  her 
house  and  stripped  her  Chrismas  tree,  seem- 
ed at  a  loss  what  to  do  next. 


Gurney  looked  across  the  room  in  some 
dismay  to  where  Mrs.  Lawlor  was  waving 
him  an  invitation  to  come  there  to  her. 
Helen  was  amusing  herself  and  Lord  Skye 
at  the  same  time,  that  young  traveler  having 
evidently  concluded  his  study  of  types,  and 
taken  to  the  study  of  individual  character. 
Tina  had  disappeared  with  Jack.  There 
was  no  escape ;  and  Gurney  went  over  and 
sat  down  beside  his  friend  on  a  glittering 
sofa,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  and  yet 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  dancers  in 
the  room  beyond.  Tessie,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  seat  with  her  hand  clasped  in  her 
mother's,  greeted  him  with  an  eager  smile 
and  blush. 

"  I  must  protest  against  your  giving  Tes- 
sie so  many  lovely  things,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
lor; "she  is  such  a  child,  that  they  are  all 
too  handsome  for  her." 

"  May'nt  she  keep  them  till  she  grows  in- 
to a  young  lady,  then?"  he  asked  humbly, 
but  the  widow  did  not  answer  him. 

"  My  pretty  pigeon,"  she  said,  with  a  ca- 
ressing little  pat  on  her  daughter's  hand, 
"run  away  now  and  enjoy  yourself.  You 
musn't  mope  here  with  me.  Go  and  dance 
with  little  Tom  Rivers.  Upon  my  word," 
she  added,  turning  to  Gurney,  as  Tessie 
moved  away  obediently,  "  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  her,"  in  an  injured  tone.  "She 
is  so  awkward  and  shy.  While  I  was  in 
Europe  last  she  was  with  her  aunts,  very  good 
women,  but  such  humdrum  people.  If  the 
'  Sisters  '  can't  take  that  ungainliness  out  of 
her,  I  shall  have  to  try  somebody  else.  She's 
not  a  bit  like  me  anyhow — not  a  bit.  She  has 
no  verve,  no  ambition,  no  style.  Daughters 
are  such  a  care,"  with  an  impatient  little 
sigh,  while  some  rather  unamiable  lines  were 
interwoven  with  the  classic  features  for  which 
Mrs.  Lawlor  was  so  justly  celebrated.  It 
really  seemed  Tina  had  told  the  truth  when 
she  said  that  the  widow  resented  her  child's 
existence,  and  found  her  presence  an  irritant, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  love-words  and 
caresses  given  Tessie  in  company.  "  Well, 
never  mind  my  poor  gawky  little  girl,"  and 
this  careful  mother  turned  to  her  companion 
with  a  brilliant  smile,  and  laid  her  fingers  on 
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his  arm  in  a  confidential  way  :     "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  yourself." 

"  Your  range  of  topics  must  be  limited 
when  you  choose  such  an  uninteresting 
one,"  said  Gurney,  idly  playing  with  her  fan. 
"  You're  very  good  to  talk  to  me  at  all  when 
you  have  a  title  at  hand." 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic.  Lord  Skye  can't 
help  his  title,  and  he's  a  very  estimable  young 
man.  He  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Graves,  and  of  course  we  have  to  be  civil  to 
him." 

She  looked  at  Gurney  as  he  bent  his  head 
over  the  painted  Cupids;  her  eyes  soften- 
ed, and  a  faint  color  stole  into  her  face. 
If  there  were  any  genuine  feeling  in  her  com- 
position, it  was  her  regard  for  the  man  at  her 
side.  And  though  she  knew  very  well  it 
could  never  be  balanced  on  his  part  by  any- 
thing but  a  friendly  indifference,  she  kept  up 
their  amicable  relations,  wrote  him  charm- 
ing letters,  taking  cold  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  else  could  amuse  or  soothe  or  in- 
terest him  as  she  did. 

"  I  want  to  give  you  a  lecture,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  and  then  she  hesitated.  "  Isn't 
this  a  pretty  house?"  with  apparent  irrele- 
vance. 

"  Is  the  lecture  to  be  architectural  ? "  he 
asked,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  Yes,  it's  a  gor- 
geous house — a  pretty  picture — like  a  high- 
ly colored  lithograph.  The  only  touch  of 
Nature  I've  seen  is  over  there,"  and  he  nod- 
ded toward  a  sheltered  recess  near,  where 
two  very  young  gentlemen  in  velvet  knee- 
breeches  and  Vandyke  lace  collars,  were  en- 
gaged in  vicious  combat,  bringing  heated 
words  and  stony  glares  to  their  aid  as  weap- 
ons. 

Mrs.  Lawlor  laughed.  "You  have  fur- 
nished me  with  a  text  for  my  sermon,"  she 
said  triumphantly.  "  That's  just  the  way 
you  talk  about  everything,  You're  getting 
captious  and  cynical,  and  it's  really  too  bad. 
We're  such  old  friends  that  I  can  talk  to  you 
frankly  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
It  all  comes  of  your  living  out  of  the  world. 
Why  don't  you  come  to  the  city  and  make  a 
home  for  yourself?" 

"Like  this  ?"  he  murmured  languidly. 


"  Any  sort  you  please." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  offer  me  in  re- 
turn for  my  independent  solitude,  oh,  most 
charming  of  sermonizers  ?  "  turning  to  her 
with  more  serious  attention.  "Society?  I've 
had  enough  to  last  me  many  a  season.  My 
latest  social  experience  will  serve  as  caviare 
to  the  rest  of  my  monotonous  life.  Money  ? 
I  have  more  than  enough  for  my  modest 
wants,  for  riches  and  poverty  are  only  com- 
parative terms  after  all,  you  know.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  " 

"  We  would  keep  you  from  rust,"  the  wid- 
ow persevered. 

"  What  about  moths  ?"  laughed  Gurney. 

"  You  are  incorrigible,"  and  she  frowned 
slightly.  "  What  have  you  against  us? 
Haven't  we  treated  you  well  ?  " 

"Magnificently.  So  well  that  I'm  not 
sure  I  understand  such  disinterestedness. 
So  well  that  I'm  bankrupt  in  thanks." 

"Well?"— 

"  Well,  haven't  I  behaved  prettily  ?  Have 
I  broken  any  of  the  by-laws  of  your  order  ?  " 

"Nonsense!  You  know  very  well  that 
you've  been  one  of  our  '  stars'  this  season. 
That's  just  what  I  complain  of — you  could  be 
such  a  success,  both  in  business  and  society." 

Gurney  looked  a  little  sulky.  These  per- 
sonalities were  somewhat  distasteful  to  him. 
His  glance  wandered  over  the  room  and  his 
face  brightened.  "Would  you  advise  me  to 
get  married?"  he  said  mischievously. 

Mrs.  Lawlor  blushed  and  then  bit  her  lip. 
"  It  might  do  you  good,"  she  said  stoutly. 

"It  might?"  he  echoed,  "you  are  not 
sure,  then.  I'm  too  old  to  try  any  doubt- 
ful experiments.  Well,  in  that  case,  my 
wife  would  adore  the  country " ;  fixing  his 
eyes  on  her  with  an  inscrutable  smile. 

"  You  wouldn't  bury  a  woman  in  the  back- 
woods?" and  she  looked  at  him  in  dis- 
may. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  make  her  per- 
fectly happy,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  broken 
by  Mrs.  Lawlor,  who  said  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction, "  You  ask  too  much  of  the  world. 
It's  a  jolly  old  world  if  you  choose  to  make 
it  so.  I  find  it  charming." 
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"You  certainly  help  to  make  it  charming," 
he  said  politely,  "  but  "- 

"  You  remain  a  skeptic  all  the  same." 

"If  you  please,"  with  a  deprecating  hu- 
mility which  his  flashing  eyes  contradicted. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  out  boldly  and  say 
what  you  think"?  said  Mrs.  Lawlor,  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  "  instead  of  flinging  little 
sarcasms  at  me.  I  suppose  you  object  to 
society  because  it  is  raw — crude — but  it  will 
adjust  itself  in  time." 

"  Is  this  second  generation  of  slim-legged, 
spoiled  children  to  adjust  it  ?  "  he  inquired 
rather  impatiently,  and  with  a  comprehensive 
gesture.  "Gracious  powers  !  What  does  it 
matter  whether  society  is  crude  or  not.  I 
only  dislike  it  because  it  isn't  modest.  It's 
ambitions  are  tawdry ;  it  lacks  nobility ;  it 
lacks  dignity;  it  lacks  discretion  ;  it  lacks 
honor.  (I  hope  that's  bold  enough  to  please 
you.)  A  friendly  female  detective  in  bro- 
cade and  diamonds  told  me  not  half  an  hour 
ago  that  the  palatial  mansion  which  we  are 
at  the  present  moment  occupying  as  honored 
guests  is  mortgaged;  that  the  beautiful  sou- 
venirs we  received  to-night  would  probably 
not  be  paid  for;  that  this  gaudy  luxury  had 
to  be  balanced  by  everyday  meanness,  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  outside  dazzle.  Is 
that  true  ? "  and  he  turned  on  her  with  a 
laugh  and  frown. 

Mrs.  Lawlor  flashed  and  hesitated. 

"  Mr.  Russell  t's  very  much  embarrassed, 
I  believe.  They  have  lived  pretty  fast,  and 
they  are  new  people,  you  know  "- 

"New?"  with  an  indescribable  accent. 

"Well,  newer,  if  you  insist  upon  splitting 
hairs ;  but  Mr.  Graves  is  tiding  Mr.  Russell 
over  his  difficulties,  and  they  expect  to  make 
it  all  right.  To  tell  the  truth,  that  is  why 
we  are  all  here  to-night.  Mr.  Graves  thought 
it  better  to  show  that  things  were  serene  ; 
and  the  presence  of  a  few  influential  people 
does  a  great  deal,  really." 

"  My  informant  mentioned  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Russell's  influence  which  procured  their 
deliverance  ?  "  added  Gurney  dryly,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  You  mustn't  believe  all  you  hear,"  she 
said  hastily. 


"  No,  of  course  not ;  that's  just  the  point 
I  want  settled  in  my  mind.  I'm  no  CEdipus 
to  guess  your  society  riddles,"  he  said,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "  I  take  it  on  its  own 
representation,  I  assure  you.  To  judge  from 
the  gossips  and  slanders,  little  and  big,  of- 
fered me  in  drawing-rooms  and  club-rooms, 
society  is  about  equally  divided  between 
vulgar  respectability  and  vicious  intrigue. 
Every  man  and  woman  is  a  self-elected  crit- 
ic, and  the  criticisms  sweep  the  whole 
ground  covered  by  the  tents  of  the  Philis- 
tines. But  I  have  noticed  that  when  a 
malcontent  outsider,  or  a  would-be  satirical 
journal,  collects  some  of  this  society  refuse 
and  holds  it  up  to  view,  there  is  an  indig- 
nant murmur  all  along  the  social  ranks,  and 
a  chivalrous  press  comes  to  the  rescue,  de- 
claring that  never  since  the  world  began 
were  there  such  elegant,  refined,  cultured 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  those  who  fill  the 
luxurious  homes  of  our  city.  Now,  to  use  a 
phrase  more  forcible  than  polite,  there  must 
be  a  lie  somewhere.  I  don't  pretend  to  un- 
derstand it.  I  am  only  a  poor,  rusty,  untu- 
tored countryman,  bewildered  by  the  soph- 
istries of  the  gay  world." 

"Sophistries  of  the  gay  world  is  good," 
said  Tina  behind  them,  before  Mrs.  Lawlor 
could  speak.  "I  don't  know  what  it's  all 
about,  but  I'll  stake  all  my  possessions  on 
the  '  gay  world.'  Go  on ;  I  wont  interrupt." 

"You  can't  expect  any  society  to  be  made 
up  of  saints,"  said  the  widow,  ignoring  this 
saucy  intruder.  "The  good  and  bad  people 
are  mixed  as  impartially  here  as  in  any  place  ; 
only  those  who  are  wealthy  or  fashionable 
occupy  a  more  conspicuous  position,  and 
their  actions  are  commented  on  accord- 
ingly." 

"Then  they  ought  to  make  themselves 
worthy  of  their  position,"  said  Gurney  curtly. 

"  Now  you're  only  talking  for  talk's  sake. 
I  know  you  are  not  so  priggish  and  old- 
fashioned  as  to  suppose  that  people  are 
going  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  setting  an 
example;  or  good  for  goodness'  sake." 

Tina  was  hanging  over  the  back  of  the  so- 
fa with  her  dark  head  thrust  between  them. 

"  Why  don't  you  turn  colporteur,  or  what- 
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ever  you  call  these  tract-men,  Mr.  Gurney, 
and  slip  a  little  moral  pamphlet  between 
your  partner's  fingers  in  the  german,  instead 
of  a  favor  ;  or  read  an  essay  on  nobility  of 
character  in  the  stock  board  ?  Your  oppor- 
tunities to  do  good  are  endless.  I've  always 
wondered  how  you  could  '  frivol'  your  time 
away  with  worthless  wretches  like  us,"  and 
she  looked  mischievously  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Lawlor  rose  slowly  and  settled  her 
flounces  in  place,  to  show  Tina  that  she  was 
de  trop.  "  You're  so  logical,  my  love,  that 
I'll  leave  you  to  convince  Mr.  Gurney  ;  / 
can't." 

"  What's  it  all  about  ?  "  and  the  logician 
adopted  a  wearied  air. 

"  I've  abused  the  privilege  given  me  to 
speak  my  mind,"  and  Gurney  clasped  his 
hands  in  contrition ;  "  but  I  swear  by  the 
bones  of  my  ancestors  never  to  do  it  again. 
I  believe  " — 

"  Oh,  don't  say  your  creed,"  put  in  Tina 
flippantly;  "  if  it's  a  question  of  belief,  /  be- 
lieve that  if  you  want  anything  to  eat,  you 
had  better  get  it  now.  The  infants  are  to  be 
fed  separately ;  the  supper  room  is  perfectly 
lovely,  and  I'm  hungry  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life." 

"  I  can't  go  till  I'm  forgiven,"  said  Gur- 
ney, with  a  smile  that  would  have  disarmed 
deeper  wrath  than  Mrs.  Lawlor's. 

"I  don't  give  you  up  yet,"  she  said,  hitting 
him  a  playful  little  tap  with  the  fan  he  hand- 
ed back  as  he  bent  low  before  her,  and  just 
then  a  fair,  slim  young  man  came  up  breath- 
lessly, and  took  her  away  to  dance. 

"  You  don't  know  how  old  I  feel  beside 
Aunt  Fanny,"  sighed  Tina,  looking  after  the 
widow's  trim,  retreating  figure.  "Her  flow 
of  spirits  is  perfectly  amazing." 

Near  the  little  table  where  they  had  their 
ices — for  Tina's  hunger  was  a  hollow  mock- 
ery— sat  Gurney's  too-curious  friend,  Mrs. 
Payson,  and  they  became  much  interested 
in  her  endeavors  to  settle  .the  status  of  the 
exquisite  plate  she  held  in  her  lap  ;  but  at 
last  by  an  ingenious  ruse  she  lifted  it  to  re- 
place her.  napkin,  glancing  as  she  did  so  at 
the  peculiar  mark  underneath. 


•  "Is  it  real?"  asked  Tina,  leaning  over 
with  apparent  breathless  anxiety. 

Her  neighbor  blushed,  but  deceived  by 
such  seriousness,  whispered  softly,  "I — I 
think  so." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  and  the  little  wretch 
shook  her  head  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief, 
while  Gurney  bit  his  lips  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing outright. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  curiosity 
shop,"  murmured  Tina,  with  the  utmost  sang- 
froid, turning  to  her  companion.  "You'd 
better  offer  her  a  tract  on  the  evils  of  inquis- 
itiveness.  Let's  go  and  find  Lord  Terrier 
and  Helen.  I  wonder  if  he's  any  relation 
to  Dandy.  Looks  kind  of  Skye-y,  don't  he, 
with  those  frizzly  mutton-chop  whiskers? 
Englishmen  are  getting  tp  be  a  sort  of  ep- 
idemic here ;  they  come  round  once  or 
twice  a  year,  like  ague  in  the  lower  countries 
— don't  you  think  so  ?  "  Miss  Graves  al- 
ways insisted  on  having  her  views  corrob- 
orated. "See  Mrs.  Russell  rolling  up  her 
eyes  at  papa.  What  idiots  men  are  anyhow. 
I  hate  her,"  industriously  mixing  genders. 
"  She's  a  regular  Mrs.  Joey  Bagstock — do 
you  remember  Joey  ?  " 

"  Devilish  sly  ?  "  laughed  Gurney. 

Tina  gave  him  one  of  the  quick,  humming 
bird  dips,  of  her  head  that  stood  for  assent. 
"And  tough,"  she  added.  "Helen  calls  me 
Dickens's  Manual.  I  do  love  him,  don't 
you?  Don't  you  ?  There's  Mr.  Ballard  danc- 
ing again.  I  know  he'll  go  to  pieces  some 
day — '  All  at  once  and  nothing  first,  just  as 
bubbles  do  when  they  burst.'  " 

"  Oh,  here  are  our  friends,  with  mam- 
ma. Don't  Helen  look  handsome  .  to- 
night?" 

Lord  Skye's  sleepy  eyes  brightened  at 
sight  of  Tina.  The  more  saucy  and  uncon- 
ventional she  was,  the  more  he  seemed,  to 
admire  her.  Violet  Terrys  were  common 
enough  in  his  own  country,  but  Tina  was  a 
new  sensation,  and  novelty  was  what  the 
rather  blase  young  lord  was  in  search  of. 
Gurney  found  it  easy  enough  now  to  under- 
stand Jack's  jealous,  misanthropical  out- 
burst. Mrs.  Graves  was  trying  to  draw  her 
companion  out  on  the  subject  of  his  late 
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hunting  experiences  on  the  plains,  but  he 
only  responded  in  languid  monosyllables. 

"  What,  did  you  say  you  shot  rattle- 
snakes ?  "  asked  Tina  curtly.  Her  mother's 
obsequious  attention  annoyed  her. 

"  Christina  !  "  said  Mrs.  Graves  severely. 

"  Christina  ?  is  that  your  name.  It  sounds 
familiar,"  said  Gurney.  "  I  wish  you  could 
see  a  namesake  of  yours  that  I  know." 

"  Tell  me  about  her,"  with  quick  excite- 
ment. "Never  mind  Lord  Skye's  rattle- 
snakes ;  they'll  keep,"  with  a  bewitching  lit- 
tle nioue,  that  softened  her  rudeness ;  and 
when  she  had  led  Gurney  on  very  unwilling- 
ly to  give  a  description  of  the  Traufner  fam- 
ily mines,  his  own  and  her  father's  share  of 
their  fortunes,  she  was  restlessly  eager  to  see 
them,  to  do  something  for  them.  "  I'll 
adopt  my  namesake,  and  send  her  to  school 
by  and  by.  I'll  take  her  some  candy,  some 
dresses — what  would  they  like  ?  Would  they 
fire  me  out  if  I  tried  to  play  Lady  Bountiful?" 
— this  vicious  bit  of  slang  for  Lord  Skye's 
and  her  mother's  benefit.  "  I  don't  suppose 
yorfve  left  anything  for  me  to  do,"  she  add- 
ed, giving  Gurney  a  very  sharp  glance ;  and 
for  the  time  everything  else  was  forgotten 
in  her  imaginary  benefactions. 

"Such  people  are  so  very  ungrateful," 
said  Mrs.  Graves  coldly.  "  We've  done  so 
many  things  for  different  people  and  our  ef- 
forts have  been  so  poorly  rewarded,  that  I 
never  listen  to  doleful  stories  from  the  poor. 
The  only  way  to  reach  them  is  through  re- 
lief societies.  I  belong  to  several  of  those. 

"  Mrs.  Rivers  will  agree  with  me,  I  know," 
as  that  lady  came  near,  ostensibly  to  find 
her  cousin ;  but  she  very  characteristically 
forgot  her  mission,  and  began  to  dilate  on 
the  gulf  which  separated  benevolence  and 
charity,  while  Lord  Skye  was  interviewed  at 
length,  and  to  his  intense  disgust,  on  the 
subject  of  English  indigence  and  poor-laws. 

Some  more  people  drifting  restlessly  about 
added  themselves  to  the  group.  Gurney  de- 
liberately turned  his  back  on  the  conversa- 
zione thus  formed,  and  sat  down  near  Helen. 

"  I  wish,"  he  murmured,  folding  his  arms 
on  the  low  Chinese  table  that  stood  be- 
tween them,  and  regarding  her  with  grave 


earnestness,  "that  you  would  take  a  leaf 
from  Mrs.  Graves's  good  book  and  show  a 
little  charity — to  me." 

"  You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  forcing  me 
into  a  penitential  attitude,"  she  answered 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  was  discourteous  to 
you  to-night,  and  I  apologize.  Is  that  the 
amende  honorable  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said  very  decidedly ;  "my  wrongs 
lie  deeper  than  that  small  piece  of  injustice. 
I'm  tired  of  badinage  and  cobweb  friendli- 
ness. I  want  something  more.  I  want  you 
to  believe  in  me.  At  least,  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your 
trust." 

"  Isn't  this  rather  a  curious  place  for 
confidences  ?  "  said  Miss  Oulton  demurely, 
glancing  past  him  at  the  animated  cluster  of 
talkers,  but  touched  more  than  she  chose  to 
confess  by  this  unexpected  appeal.  It  was 
the  sort  of  appeal  which  no  other  man  of  her 
acquaintance  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  make,  or  the  grace  to  make  well,  under 
such  circumstances.  If  he  had  bungled  or 
stammered,  she  would  have  despised  him  ; 
but  he  sat  looking  at  her,  as  indifferent  to 
the  people  at  his  elbow  as  if  they  two 
were  alone  in  a  desert.  He  lifted  his  eye- 
brows at  her  question. 

"  Possibly,"  he  said,  "  but  that's  your  own 
fault.  I  can't  choose  appropriate  seasons, 
when  you  never  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  to 
you.  If  I  were  not  the  most  abject  of  man- 
kind, I  would  stay  away  altogether;  but  the 
truth  is — I  can't" ;  though  his  expression  at 
the  moment  was  anything  but  abject.  "  And 
all  places  are  good  to  one  who  is  in  earnest." 

"  May  not  one  be  too  much  in  earnest  ?  " 
said  Helen  carelessly. 

"  About  trifles — yes,"  he  retorted.  "  And 
may  not  one  with  a  fair  amount  of  honest 
feeling  and  sentiment,  lose  it  all  in  this  sea 
of  froth  ? " 

But  she  did  not  answer. 

"  Wasn't  it  you  who  invited  me  to  come 
and  be  a  butterfly?"  he  went  on,  with  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  her  face.  "Well,  butterfly 
time  is  nearly  over  for  me,  and  now  you 
owe  me  something  for  my  efforts  to  soar, 
don't  you?  Come,  be  generous." 
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"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  slowly 
and  rather  doubtfully,  after  a  long  silence. 

"I'm  not  insatiable";  and  his  gravity 
melted  into  a  very  winning  smile.  "  I  only 
want  the  barest  justice,  but  that  includes  a 
good  many  other  things.  Let  me  see.  I 
want  you  to  promise  not  to  reject  my  next 
Christmas  present — 

"  Come,  Helen,  come,"  called  Mrs.  Riv- 
ers hastily,  as  if  she  had  but  just  discovered 
their  presence  in  her  vicinity. 

"That's  easy  to  promise,"  said  Miss  Oul- 
ton  as  she  rose.  "I  will  pledge  myself  to 
almost  anything  that's  a  whole  year  away." 
"  And  I  want  a  present  myself ;  you  didn't 
give  me  anything  you  know,  and — pray  don't 
go — I  want  my  picture,  and  you  must  come 
to  my  aesthetic  symposium  day  after  to-mor- 
row," he  added  eagerly,  as  she  moved  away, 
and  he  followed  her,  with  his  head  bent  to 
catch  her  words. 

"Anything  else?"  she  asked,  in  amiable 
irony. 

"  Of  course,  I'll  continue  to  draw  on  you 
at  sight  for  such  small  favors  till  I  consider 
my  claims  cancelled.  Be  generous,"  he  re- 
peated, as  she  looked  at  him  curiously, 
searchingly. 

"  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  can  afford 
to  be,"  she  said.  "I  am  very  poor;  poorer 
than  Mrs.  Graves's  ungrateful  pensioners  in 
what  you  ask  for — faith ;  but  I'll  do  the  best 
I  can." 

"  Thank  you  ;  no  man  can  do  more  " ; 
with  intense  appreciation  in  his  tone,  and  a 
glint  of  triumph  in  his  eyes  . 

When  the  Rivers's  carriage -full  reached 
home,  a  stolid  little  figure  rose  from  one  of 
the  stiff,  ebony,  hall  chairs  like  a  dusky 
gnome  summoned  by  some  magic  incanta- 
tion. 

"Who  in  the  devil"  -  -  began  Mr.  Rivers, 
indignantly;  but  Tasse,  as  cheerful  and  alert 
as  if  he  were  a  noon-day  instead  of  a  mid- 
night messenger,  came  forward  quickly,  beam- 
ing with  smiles,  and  bestowing  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  season  on  the  children  to  whom 
he  was  a  piece  out  of  wonderland  itself. 
"To  be  delivered  into  Madamoiselle's  own 


hands,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  apology 
for  his  presence,  as  he  handed  Helen  a  note 
and  a  little  silver  key. 

"What's  that  for?" said  Mr.  Rivers,  testily. 
"Ah — ah — yes,  of  course,  that's  all  right," 
as  he  caught  his  wife's  eye  and  was  appalled 
by  its  withering  light. 

And   he   pretended  to  be  occupied  with 
the  children,  while  Helen,  with  an  eagerness 
of  which  she    was  half-ashamed,   a   curios- 
ity she  had  not  felt  since  a  child,  had  gone 
to  her  room.    On  her  dressing  table  stood  a 
silver   box  of  delicate    filagree   work,    and 
when  her  key  was  called  into  service,  there 
lay  a   bed  of  heavy-scented  crimson  roses, 
set  in  their  own  glossy  leaves.     Something 
flashed  from  the  heart  of  the  dewy,  velvety 
moss,  and  with  a  little   of  excitement   she 
hastily  drew  out  a  small  dagger,  whose  an- 
tique and  fantastically  carved  gold  hilt  was 
thickly  set  with  stones —  rubies,  emeralds, 
topaz — she  could  not  quite  make  them  out. 
The  gold  chasing  was  worn,  and  the  steel 
tarnished,  but  the  workmanship  was  so  ex- 
quisite that  Helen  turned  the  vicious  little 
toy  over  and  over  as  if  fascinated.     Two  or 
three  scraps  of  severed  rose-leaves  stuck  to 
the  blade,  and    she   swiftly  brushed    them 
off — they  looked  so  much  like  blood  drops 
— with  another  shiver  as  her  fingers  touched 
the  keen  edge.     Finally  she  slowly  opened 
the  note. 

"Please  consider  this,"  it  said,  "your 
first  object  lesson  in  brie  a-brac.  The  speci- 
men enclosed  is  warranted  genuine,  and  is 
hoary  with  antiquity.  It  was  presented  by 
an  old  Spanish  priest  to  Dr.  Weston,  who  in 
turn  gave  it  to  me,  who  in  turn  lay  it  at  your 
feet.  No  doubt,  it  has  a  romantic  history, 
and  might  suggest  a  picture  of  some  jealous 
Zorayda  behind  the  gilded  lattice  of  a  Gra- 
nada palace,  with  an  accompaniment  of  lov- 
ers, moonlights,  and  mandolins.  But  never 
mind  that  or  the  later  tradition  that  an  edge- 
gift  cuts  friendship.  Your  first  duty  is  to 
believe  in  this  as  an  article  of  vertu  ;  after- 
ward it  may  serve  for  a  paper-knife  or  what 
you  will.  Always  your  friend, 

"STEVEN  GURNEY." 


[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 
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"The  only  conceivable  basis  for  government  in  the 
New  World  is  the  national  will ;  and  the  political 
problem  of  the  New  World  is  how  to  build  a  strong, 
stable,  enlightened,  and  impartial  government  on  that 
foundation." — Goldwin  Smith. 

"  A  humorist  of  our  own  day  has  laughed  at  Par- 
liaments as  '  talking  shops,1  and  the  laugh  has  been 
echoed  by  some  who  have  taken  humour  for  argu- 
ment. But  talk  is  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is 
force  ;  and  the  one  force  which  can  sway  free  men  to 
deeds  such  as  those  which  have  made  England  what 
she  is." — J.  R.  Green. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  super- 
latively noisy  assembly.  Other  legislative 
bodies  are  noisy,  but  not  with  the  noise  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are  told 
that  the  slightest  cause  of  excitement  will 
set  the  French  National  Assembly  frantically 
agog ;  that  the  English  House  of  Commons 
is  often  loud  voiced  in  its  disorderly  dem- 
onstrations ;  and  that  even  our  stolid  cous- 
ins, the  Germans,  do  not  always  refrain  from 
guttural  clamor  when  in  Reichstag  assem- 
bled. Our  own  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  indulges  in  a  confusion  peculiar  to 
itself.  Probably  the  representatives  them- 
selves soon  become  accustomed  to  the  tur- 
moil in  which  they  are  daily  constrained  to 
live,  and  are  seldom  heedful  of  the  extreme 
disorder  which  prevails  about  them  ;  but  a 
visitor  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
periences upon  entering  its  galleries  for  the 
first  time  sensations  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  or  to  describe. 

The  hall  of  the  House  is  large  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  visitor.  For  each  of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Represent- 
atives there  is  provided  a  roomy  desk,  and 
an  easy,  revolving  chair — a  chair  about  which 
there  is  space  ample  enough  for  the  stretching 
of  tired  legislative  legs  in  any  position  of 
restful  extension  that  may  suit  the  comfort  of 
the  moment.  The  desks  and  seats  stand 
around  the  Speaker's  chair  in  a  great  semi- 
circle, ranged  in  rows  which  radiate  from 
that  seat  of  authority  as  a  center.  Here  and 
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there  a  broad  aisle  runs  between  two  rows  of 
seats,  from  the  circumference  of  the  semi- 
circle to  the  roomy  spaces  about  the  Clerk's 
and  Speaker's  desks.  Outside  the  seats,  and 
beyond  the  bar  which  surrounds  them,  are 
other  broad,  soft-carpeted  spaces  ;  and  still 
there  is  room,  beyond  these  again,  for  deep 
galleries  to  extend  on  every  side  their  tiers 
of  benches,  before  the  limiting  walls  of  the 
vast  hall  are  reached.  Overhead,  framed  by 
the  polished  beams  which  support  them,  are 
great  squares  of  ground  glass,  through  which 
a  strong  light  falls  on  the  voting  and  vocifer- 
ating magnates  below. 

One  would  suppose  that  it  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  noise  to  fill  that  great  room. 
Filled  it  is,  though,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  the  noises  of  debate,  but 
the  incessant  and  full-volumed  hum  of  con- 
versation, and  the  sharp  clapping  of  hands 
that  strikes  the  ear.  The  clapping  of  hands 
is  not  sustained  and  concerted,  but  desul- 
tory, like  a  dropping  fire  of  musketry;  for 
these  gentlemen  in  their  easy  chairs  are  not 
applauding  any  one — they  are  only  striking 
their  palms  together  as  a  signal-call  to  the 
young  pages  who  act  as  messengers  and 
errand-Bbys,  and  who  add  the  confusion  of 
movement  to  the  confusion  of  sound,  as  they 
run  hither  and  thither  about  the  hall. 
Members,  too,  stroll  about,  making  friendly 
visits  to  the  desks  of  acquaintances,  or  hold- 
ing informal  consultations  with  friends  and 
colleagues.  When  in  their  seats,  they  seem 
engrossed  in  assorting  documents,  in  writing 
letters,  or  in  reading  newspapers,  whose  stiff 
rattle  adds  variety  to  the  prevailing  disorder. 
Some  business  is  evidently  going  on  the 
while;  though  the  on-looker  in  the  gallery 
must  needs  give  his  closest  attention  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  just  what  is  being  done. 
Now  and  again  a  member  rises  and  address- 
es the  chair,  but  his  loudest  tones  scarcely 
reach  the  galleries  in  the  form  of  articulate 
speech;  and  the  responsive  rulings  of  the 
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speaker  are  not  so  distinctly  audible  as  are 
the  ineffectual  rappings  of  his  restless  gav- 
el. Naturally,  therefore,  very  few  members 
try  to  speak.  They  do  not  covet  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  in  a  hall  which  none  but 
the  clearest  and  strongest  voice  could  fill, 
even  if  the  silence  of  attention  were  vouch- 
safed. However  frequent  one's  visits  to  the 
capitol,  he  will  seldom  find  the  House  en- 
gaged in  debate.  When  some  member, 
more  daring,  more  determined,  more  hardy, 
or  more  confident  than  the  rest,  does  essay 
to  address  the  House,  he  generally  finds  that 
it  will  not  listen,  and  that  he  must  content 
himself  with  such  audience  as  is  given  him 
by  those  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
who  are  so  near  him  that  they  cannot  easily 
escape  listening.  His  most  strenuous  efforts 
will  not  avail  to  make  members  in  distant 
seats  conscious  that  he  is  on  the  floor. 
They  are  either  indifferent  to  what  he  is  say- 
ing, or  prefer  to  read  it  in  the  "  Record  "  to- 
morrow. 

This,  then,  is  seemingly  a  most  singular  as- 
sembly. It  seldom  engages  in  lengthy  debate, 
being  apparently  content  to  leave  that  digni- 
fied and  generally  unexciting  exercise  to  the 
Senate  ;  whose  hall  is,  because  of  its  smaller 
size,  better  suited  for  such  employments,  and 
where  greater  decorum  prevails.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
careless  manners  of  the  House  betoken  idle- 
ness. Its  sessions  are,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally quite  busy.  It  has  been  known  to 
pass  thirty-seven  pension  bills  at  one  sitting. 
The  chief  end  of  its  rules  is  expedition  in 
business,  and  such  wholesale  legislation  is, 
accordingly,  not  only  possible  but  usual; 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  House  does  not 
have  to  digest  its  schemes  of  legislation.  It 
has  Standing  Committees  which  do  its  di- 
gesting for  it.  It  deliberates  in  fragments, 
through  small  sections  of  its  membership, 
and  when  it  comes  together  as  a  whole, 
votes  upon  the  bills  laid  before  it  by  these 
authoritative  Committees,  with  scant  meas- 
ure of  talk. 

It  is  this  plan  of  entrusting  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  various  small  bodies  of  its  mem- 
bers that  distinguishes  our  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives from  the  other  great  legislative 
bodies  of  the  world.  It  is  not  peculiar  in 
being  omnipotent  in  all  national  affairs ; 
the  Commons  of  England  and  the  Assembly 
of  France  are  equally  omnipotent ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  being  awkward  at  exercising  its 
omnipotence.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
above  the  Executive  in  undisputed  suprem- 
acy ;  though  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
are  its  servants;  though  they  must  collect 
and  expend  the  public  revenues  as  it  directs; 
must  observe  its  will  in  all  dealings  with  for- 
eign States,  are  dependent  upon  it  for  means 
to  support  both  army  and  navy — nay,  even 
for  means  to  maintain  the  departments 
themselves  ;  though  they  are  led  by  it  in  all 
the  main  paths  of  their  policies,  and  must 
obey  its  biddings  even  in  many  of  the  minor 
concerns  of  every-day  business ;  though 
whenever  it  chooses  to  interfere,  it  is  power- 
ful to  command  :  it  is  altogether  dissociated 
from  the  Executive  in  its  organization,  and 
is  often  mightily  embarrassed  in  wielding  its 
all-embracing  authority.  It  directs  the  de- 
partments; but  it  stands  outside  of  them, 
and  can  know  nothing  clearly  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

Its  immediate  agents  in  its  guidance  of 
executive  affairs  are  its  Standing  Commit- 
tees. Constrained  to  provide  for  itself  lead- 
ers of  some  sort  or  other,  Congress  has 
found-  them  in  certain  small  and  select 
bodies  of  men,  to  whom  it  has  entrusted  the 
preparation  of  legislation.  It  could  not  un- 
dertake to  consider  separately  each  of  the 
numberless  bills  which  might  be  brought  in 
by  its  members.  If  it  were  to  undertake  to 
do  so,  its  docket  would  become  crowded  be- 
yond all  hope  of  clearance,  and  its  business 
fall  appallingly  into  arrears.  It  must  facili- 
tate its  business  by  an  apportionment  of  la- 
bor, and  by  dividing  make  possible  the  task 
of  digesting  this  various  matter. 

Accordingly,  it  has  set  up  numerous  Stand- 
ing Committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
legislation  and  to  act  as  its  immediate  agents 
in  all  its  dealings  with  the  executive  depart- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
heed  the  commands  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  of  the  House;  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  must  in  all  things  regard  the 
will  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of 
both  Houses;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  suffer  himself  to  be  bidden,  now  by 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  now  by 
those  on  the  Public  Lands,  and  again  by 
those  on  Patents.  The  Secretary  of  War 
must  assiduously  do  service  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Military  Affairs;  to  still  other  com- 
mittees the  Postmaster-General  must  render 
homage;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  must 
wear  the  livery  of  the  Committees  on  Naval 
Affairs;  and  the  Attorney-General  must  not 
forget  that  one  or  more  of  these  eyes  of  the 
Houses  are  upon  him.  There  are  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Committees  on  Manufactures,  Com- 
mittees on  Railways  and  Canals,  Committees 
on  Pensions  and  on  Claims,  Committees  on 
Expenditures  in  the  several  Departments, 
and  on  the  Expenditures  on  Public  Build- 
ings, committees  on  this  and  committees  on 
that,  committees  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  legislation. 

And  these  Standing  Committees  are  very 
selfish.  Congress,  by  spoiling  them  with 
petting,  has  made  them  exacting.  It  in- 
dulges their  every  whim;  for  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  provide  for  the 
expedition  of  business  by  securing  beyond  a 
peradventure  the  supremacy  of  its  commit- 
tees. Full  of  puzzling  intricacies  and  com- 
plicated checks  as  these  rules  seem,  this  is 
their  very  simple  purpose.  There  must  be 
the  utmost  possible  limitation  of  debate. 
Every  session,  of  course,  a  great  many  bills, 
sometimes  several  thousand,  are  introduced 
by  individual  members,  and  there  is  not  time 
to  discuss  or  even  to  vote  upon  them  all. 
Accordingly,  the  right  of  individual  repre- 
sentatives to  have  their  proposals  separately 
considered  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  com- 
mon convenience.  The  bills  which  are  sent 
by  scores  to  the  clerk's  desk  every  week 
when  the  roll  of  States  is  called  are,  there- 
fore, all  sent  to  the  Standing  Committees. 
Scarcely  a  topic  can  be  touched  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  one  or  anoth- 


er of  these  committees,  and  so  no  bill  es- 
capes commitment. 

But  a  bill  committed  is  a  bill  doomed. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  fifty  or  a  hundred  bills 
referred  to  it — and  that  would  doubtless  be 
much  fewer  than  usual — how  can  there  be  a 
separate  report  upon  each  ?  Time  would  not 
serve  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  commit- 
tee must  simply  reject  utterly  most  of  the  bills, 
and,  having  from  the  remainder  culled  the  pro- 
visions they  like,  frame  for  submission  to  the 
House  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  their  own. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  confined  to 
the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  even 
upon  these  reports  the  House  does  not  care 
to  spend  much  time.  Consequently,  its  de- 
bates upon  their  contents  can  seldom  with 
strict  accuracy  be  called  debates  of  the 
House.  They  are  in  the  House,  but  not  of 
it.  The  period  of  debate  and  the  number 
of  speakers  are  usually  limited  by  rule.  So 
long  a  time,  and  so  long  only,  is  devoted  to 
each  discussion,  and  during  that  time  the 
members  of  the  reporting  committee  are  ac- 
corded right  of  precedence  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  views  upon  the  subject  in  hand, 
other  members  gaining  the  floor  only  when 
committeemen  are  courteous  enough  to  give 
way  to  them. 

The  House  makes  its  nearest  approach  to 
business  debate  when  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Then  something  like  free  and 
effective  discussion  takes  place.  Even  then, 
however,  members  are  not  given  unlimited 
scope.  They  must  not  talk  longer  than  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  Though  the  House  is 
no  longer  the  House,  and  has  put  on  the 
free  habits  of  committee  work,  it  still  retains 
its  predilections,  and  still  binds  itself  by  rules 
which  are  stingy  of  time  to  those  who  would 
speak.  Five-minute  speeches,  moreover, 
gain  little  more  attention  than  is  vouchsafed 
to  the  one-hour  speeches  of  committeemen 
during  a  regular  session;  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  no  better  listener  than  its 
other  self,  the  House.  Members  are  almost 
quite  as  noisy  and  inattentive  as  when  the 
Speaker  is  in  his  chair. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then, 
is  that  legislation  is  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  Standing  Committees.  In  matters  of 
finance,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  whole 
House;  on  questions  affecting  the  national 
judiciary  the  Judiciary  Committee  practical- 
ly dictates  the  decision  of  the  whole  House ; 
when  expenditures  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
they  have  virtually  received  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  House;  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  are  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  will  of  the  whole  House; 
and  so  on,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
every  chapter  of  legislation.  All  the  House's 
work  is  done  in  the  committee  rooms. 
When  measures  issue  thence,  only  the  for- 
mality of  a  vote  in  regular  session — a  vote 
often  given  without  debate — is  needed  to 
erect  them  into  bills,  acts  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

By  whom,  then,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
inquire,  are  these  masterful  committees  nam- 
ed? And  what  is  the  rule  of  their  organiza- 
tion ?  The  privilege  and  duty  of  their  ap- 
pointment are  vested  in  the  Speaker,  and  by 
such  investiture  Mr.  Speaker  is  constituted 
the  most  powerful  functionary  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  what  can 
he  not  accomplish  through  this  high  prerog- 
ative? He  may,  of  course,  discharge  his  ex- 
alted trust  with  honor  and  integrity:  but 
consider  the  temptations  which  must  over- 
come him  if  he  be  not  made  of  the  staunch- 
est  moral  stuff.  Is  the  public  treasury  full, 
and  is  he  bent  by  conviction  or  by  personal 
interest  toward  certain  great  schemes  of 
public  expenditure  ?  With  how  strong  a 
hand  must  he  restrain  his  inclinations  if  he 
would  deny  himself  the  privilege,  which  he 
can  enjoy  without  authoritative  contradic- 
tion from  any  one,  of  constituting  men  of 
like  mind  with  himself  a  controlling  major- 
ity of  the  Appropriations  Committee?  Has 
he  determined  opinions  upon  questions  of 
revenue  and  taxation  which  he  has  reason  to 
fear  will  not  be  the  opinions  which  are  like- 
ly to  prevail  in  the  House  ?  Who,  if  he  do 
not  prevent  himself,  will  prevent  him  from 


naming  those  of  the  same  opinion  a  ruling 
number  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  ?  Has  he  friends  whose  influence  was 
potential  in  bringing  about  his  elevation  to 
the  chair?  Who  will  be  surprised  if  he  give 
those  friends  the  most  coveted  chairman- 
ships? Does  one  of  these  friends  feel  a  spec- 
ial interest  in  building  up  the  navy  ?  That 
friend  will  consider  Mr.  Speaker  a  shameless 
ingrate  if  his  gratitude  do  not  move  him  to 
the  bestowal  of  a  place  of  highest  authority 
on  both  Naval  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — unless  many  outrag- 
eous calumnies  are  allowed  to  run  abroad 
unchallenged  —  very  few  Speakers  forbid 
their  own  personal  preferences  and  predilec- 
tions a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. Many  Speakers  are  men  of  strong  in- 
dividuality and  resolute  purpose,  who  have 
won  their  position  by  dominant  force  of 
will ;  and  such  men  are  sure  to  make  them- 
selves seen  and  felt  in  the  composition  of  the 
committees.  They  are  acknowledged  auto- 
crats. Other  Speakers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mere  puppets — obscure  men  who  have 
been  raised  to  the  chair  by  accidents,  such 
as  sometimes  foist  third-rate  politicians  into 
the  Presidency — men  whom  caucuses  have 
hit  upon  simply  because  they  could  not  agree 
on  anybody  else.  Such  men  appoint  com- 
mittees as  others  suggest.  They  go  as  they 
are  led.  In  their  appointments  only  those 
are  favored  who  have  established  a  claim  up- 
on their  gratitude,  or  an  influence  over  their 
irresponsible  wills,  or  those  who  are  nomi- 
nated to  their  favor  by  an  irresistible  custom 
of  the  House. 

But,  turning  from  Mr.  Speaker  to  his  nom- 
inees, it  is  proper  to  ask  :  How  and  where 
are  the  proceedings  of  the  committees  con- 
ducted? With  a  simple  organization  of  chair- 
man and  clerk,  each  committee  sits  in  a 
room  apart  in  comparative  privacy,  no  one 
who  is  not  on  its  roll  being  expected  to  be 
present  uninvited.  To  assist  it  in  its  deter- 
minations, it  may  invite  the  presence  of  any 
executive  officer  of  the  government — though 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  power  to  com- 
pel his  attendance — and  it  often  allows  the 
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advocates  of  special  measures  to  present 
their  arguments  at  length  before  it.  But  any 
committee  that  pleases  may  shut  its  doors 
against  all  comers  and  sit  in  absolute  secre- 
cy. On  what  grounds  a  committee  acted  is 
seldom  clearly  made  known  to  the  public. 
Why  this  or  that  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
some  member  and  referred  without  debate 
to  the  committee,  was  rejected  by  it  no  one 
can  easily  tell.  The  minutes  of  the  commit- 
tee, if  any  were  kept,  are  not  accessible,  and 
all  that  appears  from  the  journals  of  the 
House  is  that  the  committee,  when  it  report- 
ed, said  nothing  of  the  bill  in  question.  The 
public,  in  short,  can  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  motives  or  the  methods  of  the 
Standing  Committees  :  and  yet  all  legisla- 
tion may  be  said  to  originate  with  them,  and 
to  pass  through  all  its  stages  under  their  di- 
rection. 

The  feature,  therefore,  which  distinguishes 
our  national  legislation  from  that  of  other 
nations  is,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  this  unique 
system  of  Committee  government,  which  we 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having  invented.  In 
our  Federal  relations,  we  are  directed  by 
laws  issuing  from  the  privacy  of  irresponsible 
committees,  and  promulgated  without  de- 
bate. These  committees  are  the  wheels  of 
the  American  system :  but  it  is  not  in  them 
that  its  motive  power  resides.  We  have  not 
seen  the  whole  of  our  machinery  of  govern- 
ment until  we  have  visited  that  caucus  where 
all  the  fires  of  legislative  action  are  kindled. 

There  are  caucuses  and  caucuses,  separat- 
ing themselves  into  two  principal  kinds,  nom- 
inating and  legislative.  Of  the  first  sort  are 
those  small  bodies,  too  often  bands  of  schem- 
ers and  office-holders,  of  idlers  and  small 
"  bosses,"  which  meet  in  every  election  dis- 
trict, however  little,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  local  officers  ;  those  larger  bodies,  which 
generally  work  themselves  into  a  heat  of  vex- 
ation and  intrigue  in  naming  insignificant 
men  for  State  offices ;  and  those  great  stormy 
conventions  whose  frenzy  gives  birth  to  a 
"  ticket  "  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union.  All  office-holders,  from  town- 
clerks  through  Congressmen  to  Presidents, 
are  children  of  caucuses  of  this  pattern.  But 


these  are  not  the  caucuses  with  which  we  are 
now  most  concerned  ;  these  are  not  the  cau. 
cusus  which  immediately  dominate  legisla- 
tion. Of  such  authority  is  the  caucus  leg- 
islative, the  deliberative  party  committee. 
Representatives  of  the  same  party,  when  as- 
sembled in  Congress  or  in  State  Legislature, 
feel  bound  to  do  whatever  they  do  in  most 
inviolate  concert :  so  they  whip  themselves 
together  into  deliberative  caucus.  If  any 
doubt  at  any  time  arise  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  any  pending 
measure,  there  must  be  secret  consultations 
in  supreme  party  caucus,  in  order  that  each 
partisan's  conscience  may  be  relieved  of  all 
suspicion  of  individual  responsibility,  and 
the  forces  of  the  party  concentrated  against 
the  time  for  actual  voting.  The  Congres- 
sional caucus  rooms  are  the  central  chambers 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  caucus  was  a  natural  and  legitimate, 
if  not  healthy  off-spring  of  our  peculiar  in- 
stitutions. Legislative  caucuses  and  even 
nominating  caucuses  were  necessitated  by 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment. By  reason  of  that  separation  Con- 
gress is  made  supreme  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Federal  authority.  There  is  none  to  com- 
pete with  it.  To  it  belongs  the  hand  of  pow- 
er— the  power  of  the  purse  and  of  the  law — 
and  it  has  naturally  stretched  forth  that  hand 
to  brush  away  all  obstacles  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  its  sovereignty.  But,  although  always 
master,  it  was  at  first,  as  has  been  said,  em- 
barrassed to  find  efficient  means  of  exercis- 
ing its  mastery.  It  was,  from  the  beginning, 
a  rather  numerous  body,  and  in  order  to  rule 
with  vigor  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  it- 
self be  ruled.  It  was,  however,  so  organized, 
and  so  isolated  from  the  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  system,  as  to  render  any  au- 
thoritative personal  leadership  impracticable. 
There  could  scarcely  be  in  either  House  any 
man  or  body  of  men  able  from  sheer  suprem- 
acy of  genius  or  influence  of  will  to  guide  its 
actions  and  command  its  deliberations. 
Some  man  of  brilliant  argumentative  gifts 
and  conspicuous  sagacity  might  gain  tempor- 
ary sway  by  reason  of  his  eloquence  or  a 
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transient  authority  by  virtue  of  his  wisdom  ; 
but,  however  transcendent  his  talents,  how- 
ever indisputable  his  fitness  for  the  post,  he 
could  never  constitute  himself  the  official 
leader  of  the  Legislature  ;  nor  could  his  fel- 
low members  ever  invest  him  with  the  rights 
of  command.  Manifestly,  however,  the 
House  must  have  leadership  of  some  kind. 
If  no  one  man  could  receive  the  office  of 
command,  it  must  be  given  to  sub-commit- 
tees— to  bodies  small  enough  to  be  efficient, 
and  yet  so  numerous  that  predominant  pow- 
er would  be  within  the  reach  of  no  one  of 
them.  In  such  bodies,  accordingly,  it  was 
vested  ;  and  so  birth  was  given  to  that  gov- 
ernment by  committees  which  now  flourish- 
es in  such  luxuriant  vigor. 

But  that  very  feature  of  Committee  gov- 
ernment which  makes  it  seem  to  manypersons 
the  best  conceivable  legislative  mechanism, 
is  the  principal  cause  of  its  clumsiness,  and  is 
that  which  makes  the  Congressional  caucus 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  because  the 
committees  are  too  numerous  to  combine 
for  purposes  of  rule;  because  they  cannot 
act  in  concert;  because  there  is  and  can  be 
no  cooperation  amongst  them;  because,  in- 
stead of  acting  together,  they  must  frequent- 
ly work  at  cross-purposes ;  because  there  can 
be  no  unity  or  consistency  in  their  policy; 
because  they  are  disintegrate  particles  of  an 
inharmonious  whole,  that  the  deliberative 
party  caucus  exists  and  is  all-powerful.  If 
either  of  the  national  parties  is  to  follow  any 
distinct  line  of  action,  it  must  make  its  de- 
terminations independently  of  its  represen- 
tatives on  the  committees,  who  cannot  act 
with  that  oneness  of  purpose  which  is  made 
possible  only  by  prevised  combination.  The 
party  itself  must  come  together  in  committee 
whenever,  in  critical  seasons  of  doubt,  it  is 
necessary  to  assure  itself  of  its  own  unity  of 
purpose.  It  does  so  come  together,  and  its 
deliberations  are  known  as  the  sittings  of  a 
caucus.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  generation  of  the  caucus  leg- 
islative. 

How  tire  caucus  legislative  grew  strong 
and  bold,  and  how  finally  it  has  usurped  the 
highest  seats  of  government,  or  how  the 


nominating  caucus  had  its  birth  and  growth, 
it  is  not  in  this  place  needful  to  relate.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  as  everybody  knows,  it  has 
at  length  come  to  pass,  by  reason  of  the 
power  of  caucuses,  that  we  are  governed  by 
a  narrow  oligarchy  of  party  managers,  that 
we  have  no  great  harmonious  party  majori- 
ties, that  factions  are  supreme;  factions  mani- 
pulating caucuses  and  managing  conventions ; 
factions  sneaking  in  committee  rooms  and 
pulling  the  wires  that  move  Mr.  Speaker ; 
factions  in  the  President's  closet  and  at  gov- 
ernors' ears;  that  cliques  scheme  and  "bos- 
ses "  manage. 

None  can  doubt,  therefore,  that  we  are 
fallen  upon  times  of  grave  crisis  in  our  na- 
tional affairs,  and  none  can  wonder  that  dis- 
gust for  our  present  system  speaks  from  the 
lips  of  citizens  respectable  both  for  numbers 
and  for  talents.  Every  day  we  hear  men 
speak  with  bitter  despondency  of  the  deca- 
dence of  our  institutions,  of  the  incompe- 
tence of  our  legislators,  of  the  corruption  of 
our  public  officials,  even  of  the  insecurity  of 
our  liberties.  Nor  are  these  the  notes  of  a 
tocsin  which  peals  in  the  ears  of  only  a  few 
panic-struck  brains.  The  whole  nation  seems 
at  times  to  be  vaguely  and  inarticulately 
alarmed,  restlessly  apprehensive  of  some  im- 
pending calamity.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
required  considerable  courage  to  question 
publicly  the  principles  of  the  Constitution ; 
now,  whenever  the  veriest  .scribbler  shoots 
his  small  shafts  at  that  great  charter,  many 
wise  heads  are  wagged  in  acquiescent  ap- 
proval. It  is  too  late  to  laugh  at  these 
things.  When  grave,  thoughtful,  perspica- 
cious and  trusted  men  all  around  us  agree 
in  deriding  those  "Fourth  of  July  senti- 
ments" which  were  once  thought  to  hallow 
the  lips  of  our  greatest  orators  and  to  approve 
the  patriotism  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  it 
will  not  do  for  us,  personifying  the  American 
eagle,  to  flap  wing  and  scream  out  incoherent 
disapproval.  If  we  are  to  hold  to  the  old 
faith,  we  must  be  ready  with  stout  reasons 
wherewith  to  withstand  its  assailants.  It 
will  not  suffice  to  say,  "  These  are  the  glo- 
rious works  of  our  revered  ancestors ;  let  not 
profane  voices  be  lifted  up  against  them,  nor 
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profane  hands  seek  to  compass  their  destruc- 
tion." Men  whose  patriotism  is  as  undoubt- 
ed and  as  indubitable  as  our  own  are  lightly 
and  freely  flinging  their  taunts  at  these  sa- 
cred institutions  of  ours,  and  it  must  be  that 
they  represent  a  large  body  of  our  country- 
men who  believe  that  corruption  and  person- 
al ambition  are  converting  the  public  service 
into  a  money-making  trade. 

Already  discussion  of  the  evils  that  beset 
and  distress  us  is  assuming  definite  shape 
and  uttering  a  determined  voice.  Incoher- 
ent grumblings  and  passionate  appeals  are 
giving  place  to  calm  suggestions  of  remedy 
and  distinct  plans  of  reform.  Echoes  of 
such  discussion  have  been  heard  even  be- 
yond the  sea,  so  loud  and  bold  have  they 
grown,  and  foreigners  are  pricking  up  their 
ears  to  hear  what  it  is  that  we  are  about  to 
do.  They  realize  that  great  changes  are 
a-making. 

Of  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  ven- 
tured, the  one  which  we  can  best  afford  to 
ignore  is  that  one  which  is  most  frequently 
made,  that  by  some  ingenious  nineteenth- 
century  device  political  parties  be  altogether 
ousted  from  our  system.  This  is  much  too 
weak  a  pill  against  the  earthquake.  It  is 
sadly  true — let  it  be  admitted — that  in  this 
country  party  government  has  of  late  years 
sunk  into  a  degradation  at  once  pitiable  and 
disastrous.  But  party  government  is  in- 
separable from  representative  government. 
Representative  government  is,  indeed,  only 
another  name  for  government  by  partisan 
majorities.  When  the  people  govern,  they 
must  govern  by  majorities.  Majorities  rule 
in  municipal,  in  State,  and  in  national  affairs 
alike.  Representative  government  is  gov- 
ernment by  majorities,  and  government  by 
majorities  is  party  government,  which  up  to. 
the  present  date  is  the  only  known  means  of 
self-government.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
that  habit  of  popular  rule  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar glory  of  our  race,  which  is  surrounded 
by  so  great  traditions,  and  hallowed  by  so 
glorious  memories. 

In  political  action,  as  in  all  other  action, 
men  must  join  hand  and  purpose.  "  Burke 
admitted  that  when  he  saw  a  man  acting  a 


desultory  and  disconnected  part  in  public 
life  with  detriment  to  his  fortune,  he  was 
ready  to  believe  such  a  man  to  be  in  earnest 
though  not  ready  to  believe  him  to  be  in  the 
right.  In  any  case  he  lamented  to  see  rare 
and  valuable  qualities  squandered  away  with- 
out any  public  utility.  He  admitted,  more- 
over, on  the  other  hand,  that  people  fre- 
quently acquired  in  party  confederacies  a 
narrow,  bigoted,  and  prescriptive  spirit.  But 
where  duty  renders  a  critical  situation  a  nec- 
essary one,  it  is  our  business  to  keep  free 
from  the  evils  attendant  upon  it,  and  not  to 
fly  from  the  situation  itself.  It  is  surely  no 
very  rational  account  of  a  man  that  he  has 
always  acted  right,  but  has  taken  special  care 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavors 
could  not  possibly  be  productive  of  any  con- 
sequence. *  *  When  men  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  principles,  nor  ex- 
perienced in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all 
practiced  in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  dis- 
positions by  joint  efforts  of  business ;  no 
personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  com- 
mon interest  subsisting  among  them  ;  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  that  they  can  act  a  public 
part  with  uniformity,  perseverance,  and  effi- 
cacy." "  He  pointed  out  to  emulation  the 
Whig  junto  who  held  so  close  together  in 
the  reign  of  Anne — Sunderland,  Godolphin, 
Somers  and  Marlborough — who  believed 
'  that  no  men  could  act  with  effect  wh^g  did 
not  act  in  concert ;  that  no  men  could  act  in 
concert  who  did  not  act  with  confidence ;  that 
no  men  could  act  with  confidence  who  were 
not  bound  together  by  common  opinions, 
common  affections,  and  common  inter- 
ests.' "  * 

What  we  stand  in  need  of,  therefore,  is 
party  responsibility,  and  not  the  abolition  of 
parties.  Provided  with  parties  in  abundance, 
and  entertained  with  many  nice  professions 
of  political  principle,  we  lack  party  respon- 
sibility. American  parties  are  seldom  call- 
ed to  account  for  any  breach  of  their  engage- 
ments, how  solemnly  soever  those  engage- 
ments may  have  been  entered  into.  They 
thrive  as  well  on  dead  issues  as  on  living 

*  Morley's  Burke  (Eng.  Men  of  Letters  Series),  pp.  52, 
53- 
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principles.  Are  not  campaigns  still  yearly 
won  with  the  voice  of  war-cries  which  repre- 
sent only  bygone  feuds,  and  which  all  true 
men  wish  were  as  silent  as  the  lips  that  first 
gave  them  utterance?  "Platforms"  are 
built  only  for  conventions  to  sit  on,  and  fall 
into  decay  as  of  course  when  conventions 
adjourn.  Such  parties  as  we  have,  parties 
with  worn-out  principles  and  without  defin- 
ite policies,  are  unmitigated  nuisances. 
They  are  savory  with  decay,  and  rank  with 
rottenness.  They  are  ready  for  no  service, 
but  to  be  served.  Their  natural  vocation  is 
to  debauch  the  public  morals,  to  corrupt  and 
use  the  people ;  and  the  people's  only  reme- 
dy is  a  stern  and  prompt  exercise  of  their 
sovereign  right.  These  parties  must  be 
roughly  shaken  out  of  their  insolence,  and 
made  to  realize  that  they  are  only  servants, 
and,  being  servants,  will  be  expected  and  re- 
quired to  act  with  trustworthiness,  with  all 
honesty  and  all  fidelity. 

But  how?  There  is  much  talk  afloat 
about  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  go  to  the 
"  primaries  "  and  withstand  in  force  the  in- 
iquities of  the  mercenaries  of  machine  gov- 
ernment. Many  voices  are  uttering  very 
manly  calls  upon  public  opinion  to  assert  it- 
self and  make  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  ; 
but  they  do  not  advise  this  multitudinous 
monarch — the  people — how  it  is  to  act. 
Everybody  admires  outspoken  denunciations 
of  wrong,  and  applauds  exhortations  to  turn 
again  to  virtue  and  to  rectitude  ;  but  very  few 
care  to  go  into  an  undiscovered  country  un- 
less they  be  guided.  The  reform  of  govern- 
ment is  not  an  everyday  business,  and  one 
would  like  to  be  taught  the  out-of-the-way 
trade.  We  are  enjoined  to  the  work,  but 
no  one  will  lead  or  direct.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  it  must  be,  after  all,  that  the  means 
of  reform  are  so  obvious  that  its  advocates 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  point  them  out. 
The  people  must  make  imperative  demand 
to  be  better  governed,  that  is  all. 

But  there's  the  rub,  the  trouble,  and  the 
puzzle.  This  very  demand  seems  to  be 
daily  a-making.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  public  mind  is  already  quite 
made  up.  So  stiffly  does  the  breeze  of  opin- 


ion set  towards  reform,  that  nearly  all  the 
political  papers  of  the  country  have  long 
since  gotten  well  before  it;  even  the  one-time 
open  pirates  of  the  spoils  system  busily  trim- 
ming their  sails,  and  none  so  bold  as  to  beat 
up  directly  against  it.  Besides,  those  who 
are  striving  with  all  their  breath  to  blow  this 
wind  into  still  fiercer  blasts,  complaisantly 
tell  us  that  all  who  are  still  assaying  to 
weather  it  are  fast  losing  heart.  Or,  the 
metaphor  changed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
people  has  declared  its  will ;  that  the  land  is 
*full  of  heralds  whose  loud  voices  proclaim 
its  decree.  The  winds  seem  to  be  bringing 
to  each  community  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land  the  news  that  upon  this  great  question 
the  whole  country  is  agreed.  The  nation  is 
of  one  mind.  What  then  ?  Has  the  blow 
been  struck?  Do  the  rulers  hear  the  voice 
of  their  over-lord,  and  is  reform  already  in- 
augurated, or  do  we  still  wait  for  its  coming  ? 
"  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well  it  were  done  quickly." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  so 
many  others,  public  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  disappointed  of  its  omnipo- 
tence. Those  who  enjoy  the  spoils  system 
love  the  caucus,  and  do  not  readily  bend  the 
knee  to  the  people;  and  those  who  hope 
some  day  to  come  in  for  the  favors  of  that 
system,  themselves  equally  in  love  with  the 
caucus,  cautiously  draw  rein,  and  will  not 
lead  the  hunters  who  would  pursue  it  to  its 
destruction.  Public  opinion,  meanwhile,  is 
left  to  hum  and  haw  in  distressing  embar- 
rassment over  the  question,  What  is  to  be 
done?  How  is  the  popular  will  to  enforce 
its  authority  ?  What  advantage  is  there  in 
being  unanimous? 

It  is  only  by  making  parties  responsible 
for  what  they  do  and  advise  that  they  can 
be  made  safe  and  reliable  servants.  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  this  caucus  on  which  our 
present  party  system  rides  is  a  very  ugly 
beast,  and  a  very  unmanageable  one.  He 
cannot  be  driven  with  a  chirp,  nor  com- 
manded with  a  word.  He  will  obey  only 
the  strong  hand,  and  heed  only  the  whip. 
To  rail  at  him  is  of  no  good.  He  must  be 
taken  sternly  in  hand,  and  be  harnessed, 
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whether  he  will  or  no,  in  our  service.  Our 
search  must  be  for  the  bit  that  will  curb  and 
subdue  him. 

In  seeking  an  escape  from  the  perplexity, 
manifestly  the  safest  course  is  to  content 
ourselves  with  traveling  ways  already  trod- 
den, and  look  to  the  precedents  of  our  own 
race  for  guidance.  Let,  therefore,  the  lead- 
ers of  parties  be  made  responsible.  Let 
there  be  set  apart  from  the  party  in  power 
certain  representatives  who,  leading  their 
party,  and  representing  its  policy,  may  be 
made  to  suffer  a  punishment  which  shall  be 
at  once  personal  and  vicarious,  when  their 
party  goes  astray,  or  their  policy  either  mis- 
leads or  miscarries.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party 
in  Congress  the  executive  officers  of  the  leg- 
islative will;  by  making  them  also  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  thus  at  once 
the  executive  chiefs  of  the  departments  of 
State  and  the  leaders  of  their  party  on  the 
floor  of  Congress;  in  a  word,  by  having 
done  with  the  Standing  Committees,  and 
constituting  the  Cabinet  advisers  both  of  the 
President  and  of  Congress.  This  would  be 
Cabinet  government. 

Cabinet  government  is  government  by 
means  of  an  executive  ministry  chosen  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  from  the 
ranks  of  the  legislative  majority — a  ministry 
sitting  in  the  legislature  and  acting  as  its 
executive  committee ;  directing  its  business 
and  leading  its  debates;  representing  the 
same  party  and  the  same  principles ;  "bound 
together  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  loy- 
alty to  the  party  to  which  it  belongs,"  and 
subject  to  removal  whenever  it  forfeits  the 
confidence  and  loses  the  support  of  the  body 
it  represents.  Its  establishment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  involve,  of  course,  several 
considerable  changes  in  our  present  system. 
It  would  necessitate,  in  the  first  place,  one 
or  two  alterations  in  the  Constitution.  The 
second  clause  of  Section  Six,  Article  I,  of 
the  Constitution  runs  thus:  "No  Senator  or 
Representative  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 


emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increas- 
ed, during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office."  Let  the  latter  part  of 
this  clause  read:  "And  no  person  holding 
any  other  than  a  Cabinet  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office,"  and 
the  addition  of  four  words  will  have  removed 
the  chief  constitutional  obstacle  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Cabinet  government  in  this  country. 
The  way  will  have  been  cleared,  in  great 
part  at  least,  for  the  development  of  a  con- 
stitutional practice,  which,  founded  upon  the 
great  charter  we  already  possess,  might  grow 
into  a  governmental  system  at  once  strong, 
stable,  and  flexible.  Those  four  words  be- 
ing added  to  the  Constitution,  the  President 
might  be  authorized  and  directed  to  choose 
for  his  Cabinet  the  leaders  of  the  ruling  ma- 
jority in  Congress;  that  Cabinet  might,  on 
condition  of  acknowledging  its  tenure  of 
office  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the  Houses, 
be  allowed  to  assume  those  privileges  of  in- 
itiative in  legislation  and  leadership  in  de- 
bate which  are  now  given,  by  an  almost 
equal  distribution,  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees; and  Cabinet  government  would  have 
been  instituted. 

To  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, however,  additional  amendments  o£.the 
Constitution  would  doubtless  be  necessary. 
Unless  the  President's  tenure  of  office  were 
made  more  permanent  than  it  now  is,  he 
could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  exercise  that 
impartiality  in  the  choice  of  ministers,  his 
legislative  advisers  and  executive  colleagues, 
which  would  be  indispensable  to  good  gov- 
ernment under  such  a  system;  and  no  exec- 
utive Cabinet  which  was  dependent  on  the 
will  of  a  body  subject  to  biennial  change — 
and  which,  because  it  is  elected  for  only  two 
years,  is  the  more  apt  to  be  ruled  by  the 
spirit  of  faction  and  caught  by  every  cun- 
ningly-devised fable — could  have  that  sense 
of  security  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  steadiness  of  policy  nor  strength  of 
statesmanship.  It  must  become  necessary 
to  lengthen  both  Presidential  and  Congres- 
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sional  terms.  If  the  President  must  expect 
his  authority  to  end  within  the  short  space 
of  four  years,  he  must  be  excused  for  caprice 
in  the  choice  of  his  Secretaries.  If  no  faith- 
fulness and  diligence  of  his  can  extend  the 
period  of  his  official  authority  by  even  so 
much  as  a  single  week,  it  cannot  be  reason- 
able to  expect  him  to  sacrifice  his  will  to 
the  will  of  others,  or  to  subordinate  his 
wishes  to  the  public  good  during  the  short 
season  of  that  brief  authority's  secure  enjoy- 
ment. And,  if  Cabinets  be  vouchsafed  but 
two  years  in  which  to  mature  the  policies 
they  may  undertake,  they  cannot  justly  be 
blamed  for  haste  and  improvidence.  They 
could  not  safely  be  appointed,  or  safely 
trusted  to  rule  after  appointment,  under  a 
system  of  quadrennial  presidencies  and  bi- 
ennial legislatures.  Unless  both  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  terms  were  extended, 
government  would  be  both  capricious  and 
unstable.  And  they  could  be  the  more 
easily  extended,  because  to  lengthen  them 
would  be  to  change  no  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  admission  of  members  of 
Congress  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet  would  be 
the  only  change  of  principle  called  for  by 
the  new  order  of  things. 

Cabinet  government  has  in  it  everything 
to  recommend  it.  Especially  to  Americans 
should  it  commend  itself.  It  is,  first  of  all, 
the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  sys- 
tem of  party  government.  It  gives  explicit 
authority  to  that  party  majority  which  in 
any  event  will  exercise  its  implicit  powers  to 
the  top  of  its  bent;  which  will  snatch  control 
if  control  be  not  given  it.  It  is  a  simple  le- 
galization of  fact ;  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
we  are  not  free  to  choose  between  party  gov- 
ernment and  no-party  government.  Our 
choice  must  be  between  a  party  that  rules 
by  authority  and  a  party  that,  where  it  has 
not  a  grant  of  the  right  to  rule,  will  make 
itself  supreme  by  stratagem.  It  is  not  par- 
ties in  open  and  legitimate  organization  that 
are  to  be  feared,  but  those  that  are  secret- 
ly banded  together,  begetters  of  hidden 
schemes  and  ugly  stratagems. 

Cabinet  government  would,  moreover,  put 
the  necessary  bit  in  the  mouth  of  beast  cau- 


cus, and  reduce  him  to  his  proper  service  ; 
for  it  would  secure  open-doored  government. 
It  would  not  suffer  legislation  to  skulk  in 
committee  closets  and  caucus  conferences. 
Light  is  the  only  thing  that  can  sweeten  our 
political  atmosphere — light  thrown  upon  ev- 
ery detail  of  administration  in  the  depart- 
ments ;  light  diffused  through  every  passage  of 
policy;  light  blazed  full  upon  every  feature  of 
legislation  ;  light  that  can  penetrate  every 
recess  or  corner  in  which  any  intrigue  might 
hide;  light  that  will  open  to  view  the  inner- 
most chambers  of  government,  drive  away  all 
darkness  from  the  treasury  vaults,  illuminate 
foreign  correspondence,  explore  national 
dockyards,  search  out  the  obscurities  of  In- 
dian affairs,  display  the  workings  of  justice, 
exhibit  the  management  of  the  army,  play 
upon  the  sails  of  the  navy,  and  follow  the 
distribution  of  the  mails — and  of  such  light 
Cabinet  government  would  be  a  constant  and 
plentiful  source.  For,  consider  the  condi- 
ions  of  its  existence.  Debate  would  be  the 
breath  of  its  nostrils  :  for  the  ministers'  ten- 
ure of  office  would  be  dependent  on  the  vin- 
dication of  their  policy.  No  member  of  a 
Cabinet  who  had  identified  himself  with  any 
pending  measure  could  with  self-respect  con- 
tinue in  office  after  the  majority,  whose  rep- 
resentative he  would  be,  had  rejected  that 
measure  by  a  formal  and  deliberate  vote. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  he  did  not  at 
once  resign,  he  would  forfeit  all  claim  to 
manly  independence.  For  him  to  remain 
in  office  would  be  to  consent  to  aid  in  ad- 
ministering a  policy  of  which  he  was  known 
to  disapprove,  and  thus  to  lose  the  respect  of 
all  honorable  opponents  and  the  support  of 
all  conscientious  friends.  It  would  be  sac- 
rificing principle  to  an  unworthy  love  of  of- 
fice ;  prefering  mere  place  to  integrity;  open- 
ly professing  willingness  to  do  the  bidding  of 
opponents  rather  than  forego  the  empty  hon- 
ors of  conspicuous  station  held  without  con- 
spicuous worth.  A  man  who  held  an  office 
thus  would  soon  be  shamed  into  retirement; 
or,  were  no  place  left  for  shame,  would  be 
driven  from  his  authority  by  a  scorn-laden 
vote. 

Moreover,  the  members  of  the   Cabinet 
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would  always  be  united  in  their  responsibili- 
ty. They  would  stand  or  fall  together  in  the 
event  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any 
measure  to  which  they  had  given  their  joint 
support.  Otherwise,  they  would  be  no 
better  leaders  than  the  present  Standing 
Committees;  the  differences,  the  disputes, 
and  the  antagonisms  of  the  council-board 
would  be  renewed  and  reheated  in  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  Congress;  the 
country  would  be  scandalized  at  seeing  min- 
isters cross  swords  in  open  contention ;  per- 
sonal spites  would  flame  out  in  public  be- 
tween uncongenial  ministers ;  there  would  be 
unseemly  contests  for  the  leadership.  An 
ununited  Cabinet  could  offer  neither  effect- 
ual guidance  to  the  Houses  nor  intelligible 
advice  to  the  Executive.  United  responsi- 
bility is  indispensable  in  Cabinet  govern- 
ment, because,  without  it,  such  government 
lacks  its  most  admirable  and  valuable,  its 
quintessential  feature  :  namely,  responsible 
leadership.  Every  deliberative  body  should 
have  an  accepted  and  responsible  leader, 
and  a  legislative  body  without  such  a  leader 
must  dissipate  its  power  like  an  unbanked 
stream.  And  a  Cabinet  that  leads  must  be 
itself  led,  and  act  as  if  with  one  mind  ;  else 
legislation  will  drift  as  helplessly  and  as 
carelessly  as  it  does  now,  under  the  Commit- 
tees, for  want  of  some  one  influence  to  guide 
it. 

A  ministry  united  in  action  and  in  respon- 
sibility for  their  acts,  must,  manifestly,  rule 
by  debate.  Their  power  and  success  would 
depend  on  the  ascendency  of  their  policy, 
and  the  ascendency  of  their  policy  would 
depend  on  the  suffrages  of  the  Houses. 
That  policy  must  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes 
of  Representatives  and  people  alike.  De- 
feat on  a  measure  of  importance  would 
bring  the  necessity  of  resignation,  and  resig- 
nation would  mean  the  incoming  of  the 
.opposition  leaders  to  power  and  authority. 
Debate  would,  therefore,  of  course  be  sought 
by  Ministry  and  Opposition  alike — by  the 
one,  that  the  triumph  of  their  party  might 
be  approved  a  righteous  triumph ;  by  the 
other,  that  that  triumph  might  be  changed 
into  defeat,  and  they  themselves  snatch  vic- 


tory and  command.  What  greater  earnest 
of  sincerity  and  fidelity  could  there  be  than 
such  a  system  as  this?  No  minister  could 
afford  to  ignore  his  party's  pledges.  Aban- 
doned party  platforms  would  furnish  fine 
material  for  stout  party  coffins,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  opposition  would  supply  hosts  of  ea- 
ger undertakers.  How  could  a  Cabinet 
face  the  ordeal  of  debate,  after  ignoring  its 
promises  and  violating  its  engagements? 
And  yet,  how  could  it  escape  that  trial  when 
the  Opposition  were  demanding  debate,  and 
to  decline  it  would  be  of  all  confessions  the 
most  craven  ?  Always  eager  to  assail  the 
ministers,  the  champions  of  the  Opposition 
would  have  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  the 
fight,  and  no  Ministry  could  afford  to  refuse 
them  battle. 

It  becomes  every  citizen  to  bethink  him- 
self how  essential  a  thing  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty  in  the  republic  is  free  and  unre- 
stricted debate  in  the  representative  body. 
It  requires  the  fire  of  the  universal  criticism 
of  the  press  not  only,  but  the  intenser  flame 
of  expert  criticism  as  well,  to  test  the  quality 
and  burn  away  the  crudities  of  measures 
which  have  been  devised  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  study,  or  evolved  from  the  compromises 
of  disagreeing  committeemen.  The  press 
is  irresponsible,  and  often — too  often — 
venally  partisan.  But  representatives  must 
criticise  legislation  in  their  own  prope*  per- 
sons, and  in  the  presence  of  the  knowledge 
that  constituencies  have  ears,  and  that  by 
any  blunder  of  judgment,  or  meanness  of 
sentiment,  the  fairest  reputation  may  be 
stained  and  the  safest  prospects  blasted.  It 
is  good  for  these  things  to  be  done  in  the 
glare  of  publicity.  When  legislation  consists 
in  the  giving  of  a  silent  judgment  upon  the 
suggestions  of  committees,  or  of  caucuses 
which  meet  and  conclude  in  privacy,  law- 
making  may  easily  become  a  fraud.  A  great 
self-governing  people  should  as  soon  think 
of  entrusting  their  sovereign  powers  to  a 
secret  council,  as  to  a  representative  assem- 
bly which  refuses  to  make  debate  its  prin- 
cipal business.  It  is  only  when  the  whole 
nation  is  audience  to  their  deliberations  that 
legislators  will  give  heed  to  their  ways. 
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Very  much  good  might  be  done  by  insist- 
ing upon  debates  upon  the  reports  of  the 
Standing  Committees  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. But  there  is  no  use  insisting.  No 
one  would  care  much  for  such  debates. 
They  would  mean  very  little.  The  rejection 
of  a  report  would  have  no  other  result  than 
to  give  its  subject-matter  back  to  the  defeat- 
ed Committee  for  reconsideration,  or,  possi- 
bly, to  postpone  the  question  indefinitely. 
The  Committee  would  not  even  feel  the  re- 
buff. No  one  committeeman  would  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  result.  Neither  party  would 
feel  rebuked,  for  each  Committee  is  made 
up  of  members  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  is  because  of  these  inconveniences  and 
these  feelings,  that  Committees  generally 
have  their  own  way.  It  is  most  convenient 
to  let  them  guide,  and  little  can  be  gained 
by  opposing  them. 

There  is  much  object  and  rare  sport,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  assailing  a  responsible 
Ministry.  They  will  die  game  at  least.  They 
will  not  tamely  suffer  themselves  to  be  oust- 
ed of  their  authority.  Then,  too,  they  do 
represent  a  party:  they  represent  the  very 
pick  and  flower  of  their  party.  In  their  de- 
feat or  victory,  the  whole  army  of  their 
co-partisans  suffer  rout  or  enjoy  success. 
Between  the  majority  whom  they  represent, 
and  the  minority  to  whom  they  are  opposed, 
every  debate  must  become  a  contest  for  as- 
cendency, and  the  introduction  of  each 
measure  must  open  up  long  series  of  eager 
and  anxious  combat. 

Here,  then,  is  surely  everything  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  bit  for  ugly  beast 
caucus.  Party  interests  would  constrain  the 
nominating  caucus  to  make  choice  of  men 
fitted  for  the  work  of  legislation.  In  a  body 
whose  chief  function  is  debate,  neither  the 
supporters  nor  the  opponents  of  a  responsi- 
ble Cabinet  can  afford  to  have  many  weak- 
lings;  still  less  can  they  afford  to  have 
spokesmen  whose  integrity  is  under  a  cloud 
of  suspicion.  Thorough  debate  can  unmask 
the  most  plausible  pretender.  The  leaders 
of  a  great  legislative  assembly  must  daily 
show  of  what  mettle  they  are.  Besides 
meeting  many  watchful  adversaries  in  de- 


bate, they  must  prove  themselves  "able  to 
guide  the  House  in  the  management  of  its 
business,  to  gain  its  ear  in  every  emergency, 
to  rule  it  in  its  hours  of  excitement."  Rhe- 
torical adroitness,  dialectic  dexterity,  even 
passionate  declamation,  cannot  shield  them 
from  the  scrutiny  to  which  their  movements 
will  be  subjected  at  every  turn  of  the  daily 
proceedings.  The  air  is  too  open  for  either 
stupidity  or  indirection  to  thrive.  Charla- 
tans cannot  long  play  statesmen  successfully 
when  the  whole  country  is  sitting  as  critic. 
And  in  Congress  itself  a  single  quick  and 
pointed  and  well-directed  question  from  a 
keen  antagonist  may  utterly  betray  any  min- 
ister who  has  aught  to  conceal.  Even  busi- 
ness routine  will  tear  away  any  thin  covering 
of  plausibility  from  the  shams  of  dishonest 
policy.  There  is  nothing  so  wholesome  as 
having  public  servants  always  on  public  trial. 

Since,  then,  victory  must  generally  rest 
with  those  who  are  vigorous  in  debate  and 
strong  in  political  principle,  it  would  be  im- 
peratively necessary  for  each  party  to  keep 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  the  ablest  men  they 
could  draw  into  their  ranks.  To  stand  the 
tests  of  discussion  they  must  needs  have 
champions  strong  of  intellect,  pure  of  repu- 
tation, exalted  in  character,  and  cogent  in 
speech :  and  to  this  imperious  necessity 
beast  caucus  must  yield  himself  subject. 
Nominating  conventions  would  hardly  dare, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  send  to  Con- 
gress scheming  wire-pullers  or  incompetent 
and  double-faced  tricksters,  who  would  damn 
their  party  by  displays  of  folly  and  suspicions 
of  corruption.  How  could  such  men  lead 
a  minority  against  a  powerful  ministry,  or 
face  the  bitter  taunts  of  opponents  and  the 
scornful  distrust  of  fellow-partisans  ? 

But  more  than  this:  a  new  caucus-master 
would  be  raised  up  in  the  elevation  and  in- 
struction of  public  opinion.  Free  and  pro- 
longed Congressional  debates,  conducted  on 
the  one  side  by  men  eager  and  able  in  attack, 
and  on  the  other  by  men  equally  quick  and 
strong  in  defense,  would  do  more  towards 
informing  and  instructing  public  opinion 
than  the  press  unaided  can  ever  do.  Men 
do  not  often  read  newspapers  which  profess 
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political  doctrines  or  acknowledge  party  con- 
nections different  from  their  own.  They 
read  altogether  on  one  side  and  they  read  in 
colors.  No  staunch  Republican  paper  will 
often  venture  to  exhibit  the  flaws  in  Repub- 
lican principles;  and  the  paper  which  is  not 
stalwartly  partisan  will  surely  have  a  small 
subscription  list.  Democratic  papers  must 
hold  up  Democratic  dogmas  in  the  lights 
most  favorable  to  them,  and  in  such  lights 
only,  else  good  Democrats  will  not  patronize 
them.  So  it  is  that  men  read  in  colors — 
some  in  Democratic  tints,  some  in  Republi- 
can tints,  a  select  few  in  neutral  tints,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  clear,  dry,  uncolored  light 
of  truth.  It  must,  however,  be  different 
were  all  political  interest  to  center  in  the 
debates  of  the  legislature.  Still  men  would 
read  their  party  papers  as  before — perhaps 
even  more  assiduously  and  loyally  than  ever 
— but  into  whatever  paper  they  might  look 
there  must  have  crept  therein  at  least  a  skel- 
eton of  the  great  debates  at  the  capital,  and 
the  whole  text  of  the  speeches  of  the  party 
leaders;  and  these  would,  of  course,  be  care- 
fully scanned  by  every  reader  who  had  any 
thought  for  the  government — as  diligently 
read  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  It 
would  be  understood  by  all  that  on  these 
debates  hung  all  the  issues  of  national  pol- 
icy, and  that  unless  these  tournaments  were 
watched  one  could  not  forecast  anything 
concerning  the  political  morrow,  or  think 
anything  definitely  concerning  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

How  much  more  information  regarding 
the  questions  of  the  day  can  be  gained  from 
such  debates  than  from  the  editorials  and 
correspondence  of  the  press  !  For  such  de- 
bates are  led  by  men  whose  chief  business 
it  is  to  study  the  subjects  on  which  they 
speak;  whose  chief  desire  it  is  to  exhibit 
each  topic  of  discussion  in  every  phase  that 
it  can  possibly  assume  ;  whose  personal  au- 
thority as  men  of  understanding  or  of  repu- 
utation  depends  on  the  mastery  of  principle 
and  of  detail  they  display  in  these  legisla- 
tive contests;  whose  fame  as  orators  de- 
pends on  the  clearness  of  statement,  the 
cogency  of  reason,  the  elevation  of  senti- 


ment, and  the  ardor  of  patriotism  with  which 
they  present  their  cause  and  enforce  their 
principles  ;  and  whose  success  as  men  of  af- 
fairs, whose  dearest  ambition  as  public  men, 
must  be  achieved  or  blasted  according  as 
they  acquit  themselves  well  or  ill  in  the  eye% 
of  the  nation.  Responsible  government 
would  transform  Congress  into  a  grand  na- 
tional inquisition  ;  for  under  such  a  system 
the  ministers  are  always  present  to  be  taxed 
with  questions,  and  no  detail  of  administra- 
tion can  be  kept  back  when  anyone  in  either 
House  chooses  to  ask  about  it,  and  insists 
upon  particular  information.  Are  the  navy 
estimates  before  the  House  ?  Yonder  sits  a 
watchful  member  who  has  a  pigeon-hole  in 
his  memory — or,  at  least,  in  his  desk — for 
all  the  items  of  every*  appropriation  bill  that 
has  been  passed  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  he  is  on  his  feet  every  half  hour  with 
several  pointed  queries  to  put  to  the  head 
of  the  department.  "  What,  Mr.  Secretary, 
does  this  item  mean  ?  Is  not  this  a  much 
larger  amount  than  we  gave  you  last  year  for 
the  same  purpose?  Does  the  Administra- 
tion mean  to  put  the  navy  on  a  war  footing, 
that  it  asks  so  much  ?  Why  do  you  come  to 
us  again  for  money  to  complete  those  new 
frigates?  How  did  it  happen  that  your 
original  estimates  fell  so  far  short  ?  Has 
there  been  a  sudden  rise  in  provisions,  that 
you  ask  more  for  victualing  the  fleet  "this 
year  than  you  did  a  year  ago  ?  What  is  the 
idea  of  the  Department  in  buying  less  am- 
munition this  year  than  heretofore,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  you  are  putting  more 
vessels  than  ever  into  service  ?  "  What  pa- 
tience of  spirit  and  diligence  in  business 
must  Mr.  Secretary  exhibit  to  reply  to  all 
these  vexing  interrogations  with  satisfactory 
fullness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  unruffled 
equanimity! 

Public  opinion,  informed  by  such  proceed- 
ngs,  could  easily  control,  as  supreme  "  boss," 
the  "bosses"  of  the  caucus.  Whilst  the 
nominating  caucus  would  be  brought  into 
servitude  by  such  a  government,  the  legisla- 
tive caucus  would  be  killed.  Its  occupation 
would  be  gone.  How  could  there  be  any 
necessity  for  a  party  often  to  confer  in  se- 
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cret,  and  constantly  to  marshal  itself  for  the 
contests  of  policy,  when  under  the  recognized 
leadership  of  a  Ministry  whose  principles  are 
well  known  and  whose  course  is  easily  fore- 
cast, or  even  when  united  and  organized  in 
Mfell-understood  opposition  ?  The  occasion 
for  caucus  conferences  would  no  longer  exist. 
Parties  could  act  in  concert  without  them. 
They  could  follow  distinct  lines  of  policy 
without  resorting  to  this  clumsy  and  artific- 
ial method  of  manufacturing  unanimity. 
They  would  have  capable  and  trustworthy 
leaders  under  whom  to  act,  and  definite, 
well-recognized  principles  to  advance.  They 
would  represent  ideas  ;  and  would  not  be 
bent  upon  being  supreme  for  mere  suprema- 
cy's sake. 

Of  course,  no  interest  is  felt  now  in  the 
debates  which  take  place  at  Washington,  be- 
cause nothing  depends  upon  them,  and  the 
administration  of  the  government  is  not  in 
the  least  perceptible  degree  affected  by 
them.  No  newspaper  cares  to  print  even 
the  chief  speeches  of  a  session,  because 
there  are  no  leaders  who  speak  with  author- 
ity. Seeing  this,  an  observant  Englishman 
— Mr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham — has  acutely  re- 
marked, that  "the  Americans  care  very  little 
about  politics,  but  a  great  deal  about  politic- 
ians." There  are  under  our  system  no  or- 
dinary means  by  which  the  national  parties 
can  be  united  on  grounds  of  distinct  and  con- 
sistent policy,  so  that  there  is  of  course  noth- 
ing in  our  political  contests  to  excite  any 
lasting  interest  in  the  principles  involved. 
How  can  any  one  be  interested  in  parties 
that  have  no  complexion ;  which  are  one 
thing  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  taking  their 
color  from  the  times  ?  Lookers-on  can  un- 
derstand, however,  the  aspirations  of  this 
or  that  politician  for  office,  and  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  contest.  The  rivalry  is  en- 
tertaining. The  race  is  diverting  and  excit- 
ing. Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  great  ques- 
tions do  engage  the  public  attention.  At 
some  crisis,  when  some  overshadowing  issue 
has  aroused  the  sentiment  of  the  constituen- 
cies and  forces  itself  forward  at  the  election, 
candidates  are  asked  with  interest  and  em- 
phasis what  their  position  is  with  regard  to 


it.  But  generally  politicians  need  no  creed, 
and  can  safely  rely  for  success  on  their  per- 
sonal popularity,  or  on  an  indefinite  thing 
called  their  "  record." 

But  Cabinet  government  would  not  only 
instruct  public  opinion  and  elevate  Congress 
into  a  great  deliberative  body ;  it  would  also 
set  up  a  higher  standard  of  effectiveness  in 
the  executive  departments.  The  ministers, 
being  also  the  chief  officers  of  the  depart- 
ments, must  be  able  to  discern  much  more 
readily  and  clearly  than  could  the  most  dili- 
gent and  inquisitive  Standing  Committees, 
the  lines  of  administration  which  are  practi- 
cable, and  means  of  management  which  are 
available.  They  know  the  daily  perplexities 
of  departmental  business,  and  can  appreciate 
the  complexity  of  the  executive  machinery. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  thousand 
minor  considerations  which  must  sway  the 
determination  of  administrative  officers  in 
the  conduct  of  their  official  business,  and 
have  every  means  of  ascertaining  those  ne- 
cessities of  the  departments  which  it  is  the 
province  of  legislation  to  supply.  They  are 
not  outsiders,  as  the  Committees  are,  and 
have,  therefore,  the  incalculable  advant- 
age of  knowing  both  the  needs  of  the 
departments,  and  the  temper  of  the  as- 
sembly they  are  leading;  being  thus  en- 
abled to  conform  legislation  at  once  to 
the  requirements  of  government,  and  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  ;  to  be  both 
prompt  and  prudent,  both  liberal  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Nor  would  such  a  union  of  legislative  and 
executive  functions  in  a  single  Cabinet-com- 
mittee either  jeopardize  the  independence  of 
the  Executive,  or  derogate  from  the  privil- 
eges of  the  Legislature.  As  chiefs  of  the 
executive  bureau,  the  ministers  would  have 
a  personal  interest  in  preserving  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Executive ;  and  as  official  lead- 
ers of  their  party  in  Congress,  they  would 
be  zealous  to  protect  the  rights  and  vindi- 
cate the  authority  of  the  Houses.  They 
would  not  infringe  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  they  could  not  coerce  Congress  if 
they  would.  They  would  be  simply  the 
intelligent  counsellors  of  the  latter,  not  its 
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masters  ;  its  accountable  guides  and  servants, 
not  its  autocrats. 

Even  the  imperfect  view  of  the  conditions 
of  Cabinet  government  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  here  in  these  limited  magazine 
spaces  is  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  why 
the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  this 
country  would  necessitate  a  lengthening  of 
the  legislative  term.  Biennial  elections  to 
the  lower  House  serve  well  enough  under 
our  present  form  of  government.  Even  the 
oft-repeated  contests  for  the  Speakership, 
and  the  frequent  reconstructions  of  the 
Committees  which  are  attendant  upon  the 
reorganizations  of  the  House ;  even  the  in- 
security of  tenure  which  makes  the  represent- 
ative office  a  station  less  of  usefulness  than 
of  profit,  and  the  derangements  of  business 
which  are  incident  upon  quick  recurring 
elections,  do  not  altogether  condemn  the 
system.  It  is  well  enough  that  representa- 
tives should  have  a  continuing  sense  of 
constant  dependence  on  the  approving  judg- 
ments of  their  constituents.  If  there  is  to 
be  no  other  feature  of  responsibility  than  this 
in  our  government,  by  all  means  let  this  be 
retained.  But  with  Cabinet  government, 
biennial  elections  would  prove  a  source  of  too 
great  instability.  Each  election  would  de- 
cide an  issue  between  parties;  would  deter- 
mine which  should  have  power  and  enjoy 
ascendency;  and  no  Ministry  would  care  to 
inaugurate  a  policy  which  might  be  broken 
down  at  the  end  of  two  years.  A  Cabinet 
coming  into  office  at  a  crisis,  or  bringing 
with  them  many  promises  of  great  things  to 
be  accomplished,  might  be  ousted  at  the  end 
of  two  brief  years,  before  their  schemes  had 
fairly  matured,  by  a  wave  of  opposition 
raised  by  the  natural  and  transient  disap- 
pointment of  the  country,  that  everything 
promised  had  not  already  been  done.  Min- 
isters would  not  plan  for  so  short  a  future. 
They  would  not  have  the  nerve.  They 
would  legislate  from  hand  to  mouth.  "A 
mind  free  from  the  sense  of  insecurity  is  as 
necessary  for  great  works  of  statesmanship 
as  for  great  works  of  poetry."  Biennial  elec- 
tions would  be  too  much  like  biennial  con- 
vulsions. Their  quick  recurrence  would 


keep  the  country  in  a  fever  of  political  ex- 
citement, which  would  either  warm  into  riot 
or  waste  into  exhaustion  and  indifference. 

With  the  responsible  chiefs  of  administra- 
tion always  under  the  public  eye,  the  perma- 
nence and  success  of  civil  service  reform 
ought  to  be  assured.  They  could  be  cited 
for  every  violation  of  its  principles,  and  for 
every  deviation  from  its  proper  practices. 
Their  own  mastery  would  depend  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  administration  would  depend 
upon  the  maintenance  of  true  business  prin- 
ciples in  the  manning  of  the  departments ; 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  doctrines  of  civil  service  reform. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  own  tenure  of  of- 
fice would  offer  no  contradiction  to  these 
doctrines.  Beyond  question,  the  greater  part 
of  the  affairs  of  the  departments  is  altogether 
outside  of  politics.  The  collection  and  or- 
dinary disbursements  of  the  revenue,  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  regulation  of  the  mail  service,  the 
administration  of  justice — all  the  usual  and 
daily- functions  of  the"  executive  departments 
— what  concern  have  they  with  party  ques- 
tions? In  these  things  business  capacity 
and  honest  diligence  are  all  that  are  wanted. 
Political  belief  does  not  affect  an  officer's  ef- 
ficiency any  more  than  his  religious  belief 
might.  This  is  the  oft-established  principle 
which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  great  move- 
ment towards  civil  service  reform,  in  which 
all  the  currents  of  public  opinion  are  now 
united,  in  a  tide  before  which  the  stoutest 
dykes  of  party  custom  and  party  interest 
have  gone  down.  It  is  now  universally  seen 
and  acknowledged  that  the  public  service  to 
be  efficient  should  be  non-partisan;  and  that 
so  far  as  the  nation  at  large  is  concerned,  it 
can  make  no  possible  difference  whether  the 
rank  and  file  of  its  servants  entertain  this, 
that,  or  the  other  political  creed.  Not  in 
one  office  out  of  five  thousand  can  opinion 
affect  a  man's  value  as  a  business  agent  of 
the  government.  But  there  are  executive 
offices  which  are  political.  Those  ministers 
who  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment— if  any  such  there  be — must  represent 
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the  party  dominant  in  the  State,  just  as  the 
Standing  Committees  which  now  stand  in 
the  place  of  such  ministers  are,  properly  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  representatives  of  the 
ruling  majority. 

Much  might  be  made  of  the  objection  that 
ministers  acting  thus  as  both  executive  offic- 
ers and  legislative  leaders,  absorbed  as  they 
would  be  in  the  business  of  the  Houses  and 
in  the  marshalling  of  their  party  forces  in 
the  daily  tilt  of  debate,  could  not  have  the 
leisure  to  master  properly  their  duties  as 
heads  of  the  departments,  and  would  inev- 
itably fall  short  of  fulfilling  their  official 
trusts.  This  objection  is  an  evident  and  a 
weighty  one.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered at  every  turn  in  the  endeavor  to  solve 
this  tremendous  and  perplexing  problem  of 
government,  that  we  are  commanded  by  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  compromise.  We 
must  take  the  least  imperfect  thing  we  can 
get;  and  surely  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
business  of  the  executive  departments  di- 
rected by  men  who  know  something  of  their 
interests,  rather  than  by  men  who  know 
nothing  of  those  interests  :  by  men  who  are 
in  constant,  intimate,  and  authoritative  com- 
munication with  subordinates  who  spend 
their  lives  in  close  and  exclusive  attention 
to  departmental  affairs,  rather  than  by  men 
who  can  command  no  such  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  by  men  whose  personal  interests, 
nay,  whose  very  ambition,  must  unite  them 
in  behalf  of  good  administration ;  and  who 
are  able,  therefore,  and  willing  to  agree  upon 
a  definite,  uniform,  and  consistent  policy, 
rather  than  by  several  scores  of  men  divided 
into  numerous,  disconnected,  and  inharmo- 
nious committees  who  cannot  cooperate,  and 
who  are  only  too  often  indifferent  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  measures  they  ignorantly  recommend. 

So  long  as  we  have  representative  govern- 
ment, so  long  will  the  Legislature  remain  the 
imperial  and  all-overshadowing  power  of  the 
State  :  and  so  long  as  it  does  remain  such  a 
power,  it  will  be  impossible  to  check  its  en- 
croachments and  curb  its  arrogance,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  Executive,  without  joining  these  two 
great  branches  of  government  by  some  link, 


some  bond  of  connection,  which,  whilst  not 
consolidating  them,  will  at  least  neutralize 
their  antagonisms,  and,  possibly,  harmonize 
their  interests.  A  Cabinet-committee  would 
constitute  such  a  bond ;  for  it  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  a  body  which,  from  its  very 
nature  and  offices,  would  be  at  once  jealous 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  Houses  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  usurpations  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  interested,  and  therefore  determined, 
to  yield  not  a  jot  of  their  lawful  executive 
authority,  and  yet  bound  to  admit  every 
just  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  their  leg- 
islative colleagues. 

That  must  be  a  policy  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence which  puts  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  of  government  into  intimate 
sympathy,  and  binds  them  together  in  close 
cooperation.  The  system  which  embodies 
such  a  policy  in  its  greatest  perfection  must 
be  admired  of  all  statesmen  and  coveted  of 
all  misgoverned  peoples.  The  object  of 
wise  legislation  is  the  establishment  of  equal 
rights  and  liberties  amongst  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  its  chief  business,  the  best 
administration  of  government.  Legislatures 
have  it  constantly  in  charge,  and  specially 
in  charge,  to  facilitate  administration:  and 
that  charge  can  be  best  fulfilled,  of  course, 
when  those  who  make  and  those  who  ad- 
minister the  laws  are  in  closest  harmony. 
The  executive  agents  of  government  should 
stand  at  the  ear  of  the  Legislature  with  re- 
spectful suggestions  of  the  needs  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Legislature  should  give 
heed  to  them,  requiring  of  them,  the  while, 
obedience  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of 
its  designs.  An  Executive  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  Legisla- 
ture confiding  itself  with  all  fullness  of  trust, 
yet  with  all  vigilance,  to  the  guidance  of  an 
Executive  acknowledging  full  responsibility 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  all 
its  acts  and  all  its  counsels:  this  is  a  picture 
good  to  look  upon — a  type  of  effective  and 
beneficent  self-government.  The  changes 
in  our  form  of  government  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  would  involve  are 
surely  worth  making,  if  they  necessitate  no 
sacrifice  of  principle. 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  while 
Congress  remains  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  steadying  or  cleans- 
ing our  politics  without  in  some  way  linking 
together  the  interests  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature.  So  long  as  these  two  great 
branches  are  isolated,  they  must  be  ineffect- 
ive just  to  the  extent  of  the  isolation.  Con- 
gress will  always  be  master,  and  will  always 
enforce  its  commands  on  the  administration. 
The  only  wise  plan,  therefore,  is  to  facilitate 
its  direction  of  the  government,  and  to  make 
it  at  the  same  time  responsible,  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  leaders,  for  its  acts  of  control,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  its  plans  and  com- 
mands are  executed.  The  only  hope  of 
wrecking  the  present  clumsy  misrule  of  Con- 
gress lies  in  the  establishment  of  responsible 
Cabinet  government.  Let  the  interests  of  the 
Legislature  be  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
interests  of  the  Executive.  Let  those  who 


have  authority  to  direct  the  course  of  legis- 
lation be  those  who  have  a  deep  personal 
concern  in  building  up  the  executive  de- 
partments in  effectiveness,  in  strengthening 
law,  and  in  unifying  policies;  men  whose 
personal  reputation  depends  upon  successful 
administration,  whose  public  station  origin- 
ates in  the  triumph  of  principles,  and  whose 
dearest  ambition  it  is  to  be  able  to  vin- 
dicate their  wisdom  and  maintain  their  in- 
tegrity. 

Committee  government  is  too  clumsy  and 
too  clandestine  a  system  to  last.  Other 
methods  of  government  must  sooner  or  later 
be  sought,  and  a  different  economy  estab- 
lished. First  or  last,  Congress  must  be  or- 
ganized in  conformity  with  what  is  now  the 
prevailing  legislative  practice  of  the  world. 
English  precedent  and  the  world's  fashion 
must  be  followed  in  the  institution  of  Cab- 
inet Government  in  the  United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson, 


AT    DAWN. 

I  lay  awake  and  listened,  ere  the  light 
Began  to  whiten  at  the  window  pane. 
The  world  was  all  asleep:    earth  was  a  fane 
Emptied  of  worshippers;  its  dome  of  night, 
Its  silent  aisles,  were  awful  in  their  gloom. 
Suddenly  from  the  tower  the  bell  struck  four, 
Solemn  and  slow,  how  slow  and  solemn !    o'er 
Those  death-like  slumberers,  each  within  his  room. 
The  last  reverberation  pulsed  so  long 
It  seemed  no  tone  of  earthly  mold  at  all. 
But  the  bell  woke  a  thrush;   and  with  a  call 
He  roused  his  mate,  then  poured  a  tide  of  song : 
"Morning  is  coming,  fresh,  and  clear,  and  blue," 
Said  that  bright  song;  and  then  I  thought  of  you. 

E.  R. 


Sill. 
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THE  hour  is  eight  of  the  clock,  of  a  chill 
October  evening ;  the  scene,  a  railway  sta- 
tion of  some  importance,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  rain — which 
has  begun  early  this  season — pours  steadily 
down  as  if  it  means  business  ;  the  lanterns  of 
porters  and  hackmen,  floating  about  like  will 
o'  the  wisps  in  the  darkness,  shed  a  glistening 
light  on  figures  swathed  in  oilskin,  on  drip- 
ping horses,  and  tired  passengers,  and  bust- 
ling officials — and  on  the  perplexed  face  of 
a  young  lady  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who 
stands  alone  just  within  the  shelter  of  the 
station,  gazing  about  in  an  anxious  way,  as 
if  uncertain  what  step  it  will  be  proper  for 
her  to  take  next. 

"O,  please,"  she  says,  making  a  sudden 
advance  towards  a  railway  official,  who  has 
chanced  to  stop  near  her,  in  order  to  swear 
at  some  ragged  boys  who  have  no  business 
there,  "won't  you  tell  me  about  the  train? 
Nobody  seems  to  know." 

"What  train,  Miss?  "  asks  the  official  nat- 
urally. 

"The  Lisbon  train;  has  it  gone?  I  ex- 
pected to  take  it  here." 

"Lisbon  train  passed  up  sixteen  minutes 
ago." 

"O  dear!  what  shall  I  do?  I  was  to  get 
to  Oakfield  at  nine  o'clock." 

"Oakfield?"  the  official  repeats  inquiring- 
ly. "  I  don't  know  any  such  place  on  the 
Lisbon  road.  There's  some  mistake,  I 
guess." 

While  the  young  lady  is  hurriedly  explain- 
ing that  Oakfield  is  not  a  station,  but  a 
country  seat,  "  somewhere  along  the  road," 
though  just  where  she  evidently  does  not 
know,  a  gentleman  quietly  touches  the  shoul- 
der of  the  official. 

"Excuse  me" — this  with  a  courteous  ges- 
ture of  apology  to  the  bewildered  traveler. 
"I  know  Oakfield  quite  well.  It  is  near  the 
Lisbon  road,  but  we  go  there  by  a  special 
train,  that  stops  at  Exchecquer." 

"O,  the  Exchecquer  train !  Yes,  of  course; 


that's  all  right.  You're  in  plenty  of  time, 
Miss ;  train  comes  along  in  twelve  minutes 
from  now.  Porter,  bring  those  boxes  this 
way!"  And  the  official  disappears  among 
the  crowd. 

The  young  lady  gratefully  expresses  her 
thanks  to  the  knight  who  has  come  to  her 
rescue — he  looks  not  unlike  a  knight  of  ro- 
mance as  he  stands  there  in  a  big  cloak  and 
sombrero,  with  a  glint  of  lamplight  on  his  fair 
face  and  curly  blonde  hair  and  moustache, 
and  blue  eyes  that  frankly  and  smilingly 
meet  hers. 

"  Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  Oak- 
field?"  asks  Annis  Vere — for  such  was  her 
name.  She  has  inferred  this  from  the  man- 
ner of  his  remarks  to  the  official. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  said  so;  but  I  am 
going  there,  at  any  rate." 

"You  know  my  cousin,  Colonel  Mansfield, 
then?" 

"He  is  my  mother's  brother; — and  your 
cousin,  did  you  say?  Why,  then  you  and  I 
must  be  in  some  way  related,  must  we  not? 

"  I  am  Annis  Vere — and  you?" 

"  Harry  Keith,  at  your  service.  What  a 
lucky  circumstance  it  is  that  I  should  have 
timed  my  arrival  exactly  to  correspond  with 
yours." 

This  informal  introduction  puts  them  both 
entirely  at  their  ease,  and  in  two  minutes 
they  are  chatting  together  as  sociably  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 
They  are  not  cousins,  nor,  in  truth,  has  eith- 
er one  of  them  ever  heard  of  the  other  be- 
fore ;  but  all  the  same  they  strike  up  a  close 
friendship  then  and  there,  for  are  they  not 
travelers  bound  for  the  same  port,  and  does 
not  this  fact  alone  serve  to  create  a  bond 
between  them  ?  Young  Keith  draws  a  bench 
up  close  to  the  stove,  and  they  sit  and  warm 
their  feet,  while  he  tells  her  things  about 
Oakfield  and  the  Oakfield  people  which  she 
has  not  heard  before.  She  is  going  there 
as  a  stranger,  but  it  is  to  be  her  future  home; 
for  her  father,  lately  deceased,  has  left  her 
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in  Colonel  Mansfield's  guardianship.  When 
the  Exchecquer  train  comes  along,  Harry 
Keith  gathers  up  her  bundles,  and  trans- 
ports her  and  them  to  a  safe  place  within 
its  recesses;  he  seats  himself  at  her  side, 
her  self-constituted  guardian  and  protector 
pro  tern.,  and  they  are  whirled  away  into  the 
darkness,  stopping  only  at  two  small  stations 
before  their  goal  is  reached. 

Here  is  Exchecquer ;  and  a  close  carriage, 
drawn  up  under  the  somewhat  doubtful  shel- 
ter of  a  tumble-down  shed,  awaits  Miss  Vere, 
who,  it  seems,  is  not  an  unexpected  guest. 
Harry  Keith,  however,  is;  which  accounts 
for  the  delighted  surprise  manifested  by  the 
old  coachman,  who  shakes  both  his  hands 
as  heartily  as  if  he  would  shake  them  off. 
The  carriage  is  entered,  bundles  and  all 
stowed  away,  and  once  more  they  are  off  at 
a  rattling  pace  for  Oakfield.  Tis  but  a  short 
drive,  and  at  nine  o'clock  precisely  they 
exchange  the  cold,  the  gloom,  and  the  moist- 
ure of  the  outer  world,  for  the  light  and 
warmth  of  Colonel  Mansfield's  hospitable 
parlors,  where  heartfelt  greetings  are  accord- 
ed them. 

Looking  back  now  upon  that  time,  I  can 
remember  quite  well  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure we  all  felt  in  Annis's  arrival  among  us. 
Grandmother,  dear  old  lady,  discovered  in 
her  a  strong  likeness  to  her  mother,  who 
had  been  the  favorite  companion  of  her  own 
youth,  and  took  her  forthwith  into  her  heart 
of  hearts.  My  uncle  Roger — "the  Colonel," 
as  he  was  always  called — was  charmed  at  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  hospitality  in  a 
new  direction;  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  vied  with  each  other  in  striving 
to  make  the  new-comer  feel  at  home.  She 
was  just  a  little  shy,  at  first,  with  all  of  us — 
except  Harry.  I  noticed  that  she  looked  up 
at  him  in  a  sort  of  confidential  way;  and 
that  his  manner  to  her  was  as  easy  and  inti- 
mate as  if  he  had  known  her  for  a  long  time, 
though  full  of  the  chivalrous  respect  which 
he  never  failed  to  accord  to  women.  Dear 
Harry !  in  my  eyes  he  was  a  god  :  noble, 
beautiful,  rare  in  temper  as  in  genius,  he 
seemed  fitted  to  rule  the  world,  and  have  all 
things  at  his  command. 


"You  have  come  for  a  long  visit,  Harry?" 
I  asked  him,  when  chance  threw  us  for  a 
moment  together. 

"A  long  visit,  Pet.  Every  bit  of  a  month, 
I  expect.  Won't  you  get  tired  of  me  before 
that  time  has  expired?" 

"Tired!  It  is  like  you  to  ask  that.  And 
I  will  go  sketching  with  you — may  I — and 
carry  your  portfolio  as  I  used  to  do?  Do 
you  remember  what  fun  we  had  last  sum- 
mer?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  remember."  And  then  he 
crossed  over  to  where  Annis  was  standing 
near  the  fire,  and  asked  her  some  question 
about  her  journey.  Evidently  he  admired 
her;  I  could  see  that  by  the  way  in  which 
his  eyes  continually  followed  and  rested  up- 
on her:  and  seeing  this,  I  scrutinized  her 
face  with  a  deeper  interest  than  before.  A 
calm,  classic  face  it  was,  pure  in  outline  and 
harmonious  in  color;  the  brows  were  deli- 
cate but  deeply  marked,  the  forehead  low 
and  broad,  with  ripples  of  soft,  dusky  hair 
waving  back  from  the  temples,  and  gathered 
low  in  a  loose  knot  at  the  back.  She  wore 
black,  of  course,  and  the  sombre  hue  en- 
hanced the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  slender 
throat,  the  lithe  delicacy  of  her  form.  She 
was  totally  unlike  us,  who  were  round,  and 
high-colored,  and  mostly  red-haired.  I  was 
a  "tow-head,"  and  had  hitherto  cherished 
some  innocent  vanity  regarding  my  flaxen 
chevelure,  as  contrasted  with  the  family  col- 
or; but  when  I  went  up  to  bed  that  night, 
I  caught  myself  wondering,  as  I  looked  in 
the  glass,  whether  Harry  thought  me  plain, 
and  the  very  novelty  of  the  idea  brought 
the  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Well,  Annis  soon  became  domesticated  at 
Oakfield;  we  all  liked  her,  and  she  took 
very  kindly  to  us.  The  days  slipped  pleas- 
antly by;  but  somehow  the  plans  about  the 
sketching — at  least  my  plans — all  fell  short. 
Harry  was  no  longer  enthusiastic  over  the 
scenery,  and  I  was  not  called  upon  to  be 
his  portfolio-bearer,  or  his  pencil-sharpener, 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  offices  connected 
with  my  old  post  of  art-comrade  and  critic, 
which  I  had  filled  in  the  days  when  we  had 
rambled  everywhere  together,  enjoying  each 
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other's  company  to  the  utmost.  Now  he 
stayed  in  the  house  a  good  deal  more;  but 
if  Annis  went  out,  he  went  also.  Long  be- 
fore the  month  was  up  I  had  quietly  ac- 
cepted the  conviction  that  henceforth  she 
was  to  be  first  and  best  with  him,  always. 
She  was  so  beautiful,  it  seemed  almost  a 
necessity  for  his  artist-soul  to  be  drawn  to- 
ward her;  and  she  was  also  very  good  and 
sweet;  surely  she  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  he 
ought  to  choose  for  his  wife. 

About  a  week  after  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  on  this  subject,  a  strange  gentleman 
came  to  call  upon  us.  He  was  a  Mr.  Gwyn; 
an  immensely  rich,  and,  according  to  rumor, 
an  extremely  eccentric  individual,  who  had 
lately  purchased  a  beautiful  villa  down  on 
the  coast,  and  was  now  making  himself  ac- 
quainted in  the  neighborhood.  His  homely 
face  and  awkward  manner  were  unprepos- 
sessing; yet  a  fund  of  real  worth  seemed  to 
underlie  his  rough  exterior.  After  his  first 
visit,  I  overheard  Annis  and  Harry  making 
unflattering  comments  upon  him ;  Annis  de- 
clared that  the  very  sight  of  such  ugliness 
made  her  shudder:  "how  could  his  wife  en- 
dure to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him?" 

"He  has  no  wife,"  said  Harry.  "He  has 
everything  else  in  the  world  that  money  can 
buy;  and  money  will  buy  him  that,  too,  I 
don't  doubt,  before  long." 

A  look  of  disgust  passed  over  Annis's  face. 
"I  feel  as  if  my  sex  were  degraded  when  I 
hear  such  a  speech  as  that,"  she  said,  more 
coldly  than  I  had  ever  heard  her  address 
him. 

Her  disapproving  tone  brought  a  red  flush 
to  his  honest  brow :  he  said  something  to 
her  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  rapidly  and 
earnestly — I  could  not  hear  what;  but  she 
turned  and  smiled  up  into  his  eyes,  and  I 
slipped  from  my  involuntary  post  of  eaves- 
dropper and  went  away. 

Mr.  Gwyn  came  again,  and  yet  again;  ap- 
parently he  enjoyed  the  social  element  as 
represented  in  our  lively  household,  and  was 
anxious  to  gain  a  friendly  position  among 
us.  Harry,  repenting  of  his  premature  judg- 
ment, declared  that  he  was  a  trump — there 
was  no  moneyed  vulgarity,  no  offensive 


purse-pride  about  the  man;  he,  for  one,  was 
willing  always  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
My  uncle  coincided  in  this  view;  but,  to  my 
horror,  I  found  out  before  long  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  suspicion  current  in  the  house- 
hold that  /  was  the  attraction  for  the  million- 
aire. I  turned  cold  at  the  bare  idea,  and  cried 
myself  half  sick  over  it;  what  pained  me  most 
deeply  was  that  Harry  should  entertain  such 
a  ridiculous,  wicked  thought.  It  was  I  who 
was  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  and  childish  to  a 
degree,  for  caring  about  it;  but  then  I  was 
only  a  child,  and  my  feelings  had  been  un- 
usually ruffled  of  late,  and  my  health  was 
not  strong;  and  all  this,  I  suppose,  made 
me  cross  and  nervous,  and  unfitted  me  to 
bear  anything  that  was  distasteful.  At  any 
rate,  it  had  the  effect  of  driving  me  to  my 
own  room,  whenever  Mr.  Gwyn  was  an- 
nounced thereafter;  until,  finding  how  deep- 
ly their  harmless  suspicion  had  wounded 
me,  I  was  so  pleaded  with  and  apologized 
to  by  all  the  offenders,  that  for  very  shame 
I  had  to*come  out  of  my  sulks  and  appear 
like  myself  again.  As  to  poor  Mr.  Gwyn, 
I  was  rather  humiliated  to  discover,  as  I 
soon  did,  that  he  had  not  even  observed  my 
absence  from  the  family  group. 

I  have  mentioned  this  little  episode,  not 
from  a  feeling  of  egotism,  but  merely  to 
show  how  blinded  we  all  were  to  the  truth. 

November  was  nearly  gone,  and  still  Har- 
ry lingered  among  us.  We  were  having  the 
loveliest  weather ;  the  early  threat  of  an  in- 
clement season  had  passed  away,  and  now 
the  country,  with  its  springing  vesture  of 
green,  revelled  under  a  sky  of  June  softness 
and  beauty.  This  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  the  lovers — for  such  I  knew  them  now 
to  be — spent  much  of  their  time  wandering 
together  by  the  shore,  amid  the  rocks  that 
•kept  watch  like  sentinels  over  the  broad, 
blue  water,  where  white  sails  floated  lazily  to 
and  fro. 

But  those  halcyon  days  could  not  last :  by 
and  by  came  stormy  winds,  and  rough  waves, 
and  heavy,  threatening  clouds;  and  with  the 
dismal  change  came  a  sudden  summons  for 
Harry  to  go  from  our  midst. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he  left  us. 
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We  all  went  with  him  to  the  station,  to  bid 
him  good-by,  and  while  the  others  were  giv- 
ing their  attention  for  the  moment  to  some- 
thing else,  he  drew  me  hurriedly  apart. 

"  I  am  blest  above  mortals,  Pet,"  he  whis- 
pered, pressing  my  hands  hard  in  his  own. 
"Make  her  tell  you  —  perhaps  you  have 
guessed  already.  I  meant  you  to  know  first. 
Promise  me  to  stand  by  her  always." 

"  I  promise,"  I  faltered,  with  a  very  vague 
idea  of  what  I  was  pledging  myself  to ;  but 
then,  what  would  I  not  do  to  please  Harry? 
I  would  subscribe  blindly  to  any  request  of 
his,  no  matter  how  incomprehensible  to  my 
weak  understanding  it  might  appear.  He 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  twice,  and  a  mist 
came  over  my  eyes,  and  a  choking  sensation 
into  my  throat,  and  for  a  moment  everything 
seemed  to  swim  before  me.  Nobody  noticed 
me,  however;  the  train  came  thundering  up 
directly,  the  whistle  shrieked  fiendishly,  the 
passengers  hurried  out  of  the  station — I  had 
seen  my  last  of  Harry,  and  we  all  turned  to 
go  home.  From  some  unusual  impulse  An- 
nis  joined  herself  closely  to  me  on  our  home- 
ward way ;  she  linked  my  arm  in  hers,  and  I 
fancied  that  she  trembled  as  she  leaned  upon 
me.  In  a  sort  of  desperation,  I  whispered 
to  her,  "Why  do  you  not  tell  me  that  you  are 
engaged?" 

She  stopped,  and  looked  searchingly  at 
me.  "  Has /?£  been  speaking  to  you?  "she 
asked. 

"He  told  me  I  was  to  ask  you.  Of  course 
I  guessed  it  long  ago,  but  you  might  take  me 
into  your  confidence,  Annis.  I  assure  you 
I  am  to  be  trusted." 

"I  know  that  full  well,  you  darling  child. 
But — but — there  is  no  engagement,  Pet." 

"No  engagement!"  I  echoed,  astounded. 

"Hush!"  The  others  were  at  some  dis- 
tance, but  I  had  spoken  imprudently  loud. 
"No,  there  is  no  engagement.  But  this  I 
will  say,  that  he  is  the  best,  the  only  perfect 
character  I  have  ever  met." 

"And  yet  you  will  trifle  with  him  ! — you 
will  dare!—" 

"Hush,  hush  !  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  of;  you  are  only  a  foolish  child. 
Listen  to  me,  Pet.  Would  prudence,  do 


you  think,  sanction  such  an  engagement 
now?  Poor  as  we  both  are,  could  I  fetter 
him  with  such  a  promise  ?  " 

"Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do?"  I  asked 
in  bewilderment.  This  was  a  drawback 
which,  with  my  romantic  notions,  had  never 
occurred  to  me. 

"I  mean  to  love  him,"  she  answered,  with 
sudden,  fierce  energy,  pressing  my  arm  forci- 
bly against  her ;  "  to  love  him — worship  him, 
if  you  will — for  I  do  worship  his  very  name, 
the  very  ground  he  treads  on.  O  child !  why 
do  I  talk  to  you  in  this  way?  You  cannot 
understand !" 

"Dear  Annis,"  I  replied,  softened  and 
half-scared  by  her  emotion,  "I  do  understand 
how  such  a  nature  as  his  might  awaken  this 
feeling  in  you.  He  is  perfect,  as  you  say; 
no  wonder  that  you  love  him  as  you  do! 
And  if  this  great  love  makes  you  willing  to 
wait  for  a  time  to  come  when  you  can  feel 
that,  in  marrying  him,  you  are  laying  no 
burden  upon  him — willing  to  endure  all 
things  patiently  for  his  sake,  cheered  and 
consoled  by  the  thought  of  the  bright  future 
awaiting  you  both — 

But  here  Annis  checked  my  rhapsody  with 
a  laugh.  "You  are  a  dear  little  sentimental 
goose,  Pet,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  suffi- 
ciently abased  me  from  my  heroics.  "It's  a 
comfort  to  talk  to  you,  anyway ;  but  don't 
you  betray  me  to  anybody,  for  your  life. 
Remember,  this  is  sacred  between  us  two." 

"I  shall  not  betray  you,"  I  rejoined,  half 
flattered,  half  vexed.  How  could  she  change 
so  suddenly,  when  speaking  on  such  a  theme? 
But  later  in  the  day,  when  she  locked  her 
door  upon  us  two,  and  showed  me  some 
pressed  violets  and  a  curl  of  beautiful  hair, 
and  kissed  and  cried  over  them — cried  ve- 
hemently, passionately,  as  if  her  very  heart 
would  break — I  went  back  to  my  first  the- 
ory, and  felt  that  such  love  was  worth  living 
a  lifetime  to  gain;  and  mingled  my  tears  in 
all  sincerity  with  hers,  whispering  to  her  that 
my  sisterly  affection  would  never  fail  her, 
nor  refuse  to  meet  her  demands  upon  my 
sympathy  and  support. 

Of  course  Harry  had  proposed  to  her; 
and,  as  I  afterwards  knew,  he  believed  that 
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he  had  won  her  promise.  He  wrote  to  me 
to  that  effect;  but  she  insisted  that  he  was 
mistaken  —  perhaps  willfully  mistaken;  she 
had  taken  pains  to  make  him  understand 
that  there  was  to  be,  as  yet,  no  pledge. 
Whether  or  not  she  spoke  the  truth,  God 
knows. 

December  came  in  sullenly;  a  settled 
gloom  brooded  over  sky  and  sea.  It  brood- 
ed, too,  upon  my  heart:  indefinite  fears, 
vague  dreams  of  sorrow  began  to  oppress 
me.  Annis  grew  daily  more  reserved,  and 
gradually  ceased  to  seek  my  confidence,  or 
give  me  hers.  I  was  proud,  and  would  not 
demand  that  which  she  chose  thus  to  with- 
hold. Harry's  letters  hinted  of  his  possible 
return  to  Oakfield  some  time  in  the  winter; 
if  practicable,  he  would  spend  New  Year's 
at  the  old  homestead,  but  we  were  not  to. 
expect  him.  My  heart  throbbed  with  joy 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  him  again  so  soon;  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  hope,  however,  that  this 
delight  was  actually  in  store  for  us. 

I  watched  Annis  closely:  she  was  certain- 
ly changed  —  incomprehensibly,  painfully 
changed.  I  grew  sick  with  the  fear  that  she 
might,  after  all,  become  unfaithful  to  Harry. 
One  day  she  turned  upon  me  swiftly,  and 
asked  me  why  I  watched  her  so. 

"  Because  I  wonder  at  you,"  I  answered, 
resentfully.  "You  are  no  longer  yourself; 
you  have  broken  the  compact  between  us." 

"  I  am  not  myself;  you  speak  quite  truly, 
child,"  she  said,  in  calm  tones.  "I  have 
lately  made  a  resolution ;  shall  I  tell  you 
what  it  is?" 

"  If  you  choose  to." 

"  It  is  this:  never  again  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  past  which  I  have  closed — 
never  to  read  what  is  recorded  therein;  I 
have  blotted  it  all  out.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"No,"  said  I,  "I  don't  understand." 

"You  must  try  to  do  so — the  sooner,  the 
better.  Child,  I  want  you  to  forget  that 
foolish  romance,  even  as  I  have  forgotten  it 
— as  he  has  doubtless  forgotten  it  by  this 
time—" 

I  started  up,  my  eyes  and  face  ablaze. 
"Annis  Vere!  you  know  you  speak  falsely," 


I  cried.  "He  forget!  he,  so  noble,  so  hon- 
est, so  true  !  You  may  perjure  yourself, 
but  never  pretend  to  say  that  he  could  be  so 
base,  so  vile,  as  you  wish  to  make  him  out. 
You  know,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  you  are 
telling  me  a  lie." 

"Hush!  don't  be  so  violent,"  she  said, 
glancing  apprehensively  around ;  but  I  no- 
ticed that  she  grew  white  to  the  lips  as  she 
spoke.  "I  tell  you  you  are  mistaken;  at 
any  rate,  you  must  not  use  such  words;  there 
was  no  promise,  no  pledge.  How  can  there 
be  perjury  in  such  a  case?  It  was  a  brief 
episode  in  our  lives — thousands  of  such  hap- 
pen constantly  and  pass  away,  leaving  scarce- 
ly a  memory  behind  them.  He  will  be  will- 
ing enough  to  forget  when  he  hears — that — 
I — am — married — to — another — ' ' 

"Married  !"  I  gasped. 

"  Not  yet,  but  soon  to  be,"  she  whispered, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"To  whom?" 

"To  Mr.  Gwyn." 

I  stood  petrified;  amazement,  horror,  with- 
ering indignation  held  me  dumb.  At  last  a 
great  burst  of  tears  came  to  my  relief.  "  My 
poor  Harry ! "  I  cried,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room.  Of  course  I  had  to  swallow  my  agi- 
tation in  secret,  which  made  it  all  the  harder 
to  bear.  When  I  met  Annis  in  the  evening, 
she  was  perfectly  calm  and  composed.  Mr. 
Gwyn  was  there,  and  played  the  role  of  ac- 
cepted lover  with  a  better  grace  than  I  could 
have  thought  possible. 

After  that,  everything  came  about  so  quick- 
ly, so  wonderfully,  that  I  seemed  to  be  un- 
dergoing the  changes  of  a  hideous  dream. 
The  house  was  filled  with  dressmakers ;  ele- 
gant silks  and  rare  laces  were  scattered 
about ;  a  trousseau  befitting  a  princess  was 
being  prepared  for  Mr.  Gwyn's  bride.  The 
strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  nobody  seem- 
ed to  be  worried  or  displeased  at  it;  and  one 
day  I  nearly  shrieked,  when  grandmother, 
in  her  gentle,  placid  tone,  remarked,  "I 
wonder  if  Harry  will  be  here  in  time  for  the 
wedding." 

The  wedding !  yes ;  it  was  all  arranged ; 
on  the  day  after  Christmas  that  frightful 
mockery  was  to  be  perpetrated,  and  by  New 
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Year's  Day  the  bridal  pair  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  own  home. 

Mr.  Gwyn  tendered  me  an  invitation  to 
accompany  them.  I  would  have  refused 
promptly,  but  Annis  turned  her  eyes  beseech- 
ingly upon  me. 

"  You  will  go — you  must  go  with  us,"  she 
exclaimed. 

I  remembered  my  promise  to  Harry — I, 
at  least,  would  be  faithful  to  my  trust. 

"  I  will  go,"  I  said,  but  I  felt  as  if  the  walls 
of  fate  were  closing  around  me,  encircling  me 
in  a  living  tomb. 

I  pass  over  the  wedding;  indeed,  my 
memory  is  confused  on  that  point,  for  I  was 
scarcely  myself  on  that  strange,  unreal  day. 
I  was  thankful  to  be  ill  afterwards,  with  a 
headache,  and  escape  the  reception  which 
followed.  Unluckily,  I  could  not  escape 
from  the  fulfillment  of  my  promise. 

Mr.  Gwyn's  home  stood  on  a  promontory 
commanding  a  magnificent  view ;  for  this 
reason  he  had  named  it  "Lookout  Castle," 
a  name,  if  not  very  poetic,  at  least  suggestive 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  castle  it  indeed 
was,  both  in  size  and  grandeur,  but  too  hor- 
ribly modern  to  suit  my  taste.  It  took  us  a 
day  to  find  out  all  the  rooms,  and  even  then 
we  lost  ourselves  in  getting  back  to  the  par- 
lors. There  were  pink  chambers  and  blue 
chambers  and  green  chambers,  furnished  in 
walnut,  in  mahogany,  in  rosewood,  in  native 
woods,  all  upholstered  in  elegant  style ;  the 
carpets  were  so  soft  and  thick  that  a  giant's 
tread  would  have  been  inaudible  upon  their 
surface ;  there  was  a  library  stocked  with 
bran-new  books  from  ceiling  to  floor;  a  con- 
servatory filled  with  the  rarest  plants;  a  danc- 
ing-room extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
house;  there  were  pictures  and  statues  and 
articles  of  vertu;  bronzes  and  mosaics  and 
Indian  cabinets,  and  enough  silver  and  china 
and  glass  in  various  forms  to  keep  twenty 
servants  polishing  and  cleaning  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  in  fact,  there  was  everything 
there  that  the  eye  could  be  satisfied  with  and 
the  heart  long  for :  the  question  was,  what 
was  there  not? 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  how  dreary  I 
felt — how  dreary  Annis  looked,  as  she  stood 


at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  gorgeous  front 
drawing  room,  gazing  out,  with  a  white, 
white  face,  upon  the  sea.  As  I  watched  her, 
a  great  pity  crept  into  my  heart ;  I  knew 
that  she  had  bartered  love,  and  happiness, 
and  all  that  makes  life  holy  and  pure,  for 
this  vain  grandeur,  and  I  despised  her  for  it ; 
yet  I  could  weep  for  her  delusion,  when  I 
thought  upon  what  she  had  recklessly  thrown 
away.  Perhaps,  after  all,  when  Harry  found 
out  what  she  really  was,  he  would  not  care 
so  very  much;  that  was  my  one  consoling 
thought. 

"  Margaret,  come  here."  I  was  so  rarely 
addressed  by  my  given  name,  that  I  started 
when  she  uttered  it ;  I  went  to  her  side  and 
she  encircled  me  with  her  arm. 

"  You  are  fond  of  me,  are  you  not,  my 
child  ?  " 

"  I  was  fond  of  you,  Annis."  I  spoke 
bluntly,  unkindly,  perhaps  ;  but  I  despised 
conventionality,  and  could  not  conceal  what 
I  really  felt." 

"You  think  that  I  have  committed  a  crime 
— that  I  have  done  another  a  great  wrong." 

"  You  have  done  another  a  bitter  wrong ; 
but,  Annis,  you  have  done  yourself  a  wrong 
more  bitter,  more  irreparable  still.  He  will 
survive  his ;  time  will  show  him  the  worth- 
lessnes  of  what  he  has  lost ;  but  yours  can 
never  be  undone — you  are  chained  to  your 
misery  for  life." 

I  spoke  vehemently,  passionately ;  I  cared 
not  how  she  took  my  words,  so  I  could  pour 
out  the  fierce  excitement  that  was  burning 
in  my  soul.  Strange  to  say,  she  showed  no 
resentment ;  she  stood  silent,  trembling  like 
a  leaf. 

"  You  do  think  he  will  forget — will  cease 
to  care  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  whisper  presently. 

"Of  course  I  do;  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  " 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  turned  from  the 
window.  How  cold  it  is,"  she  said  in  a 
dreary  tone.  "  Hark,  Margaret,  how  the 
wind  blows  !  I  fear  there  will  be  a  storm  to- 
night." 

Her  lord  and  master,  presently  bustling 
in,  brought  the  news  that  there  was  a  heavy 
sou'wester  along  the  coast,  and  that  ships  at 
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sea  in  that  neighborhood  would  stand  a  poor 
chance.  We  passed  a  cheerless  evening, 
listening  to  the  gathering  voices  of  the 
storm  ;  the  ever-increasing  roar  of  the  gale, 
and  the  sullen  boom !  boom !  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore  ;  and  went  to  bed  at  last 
with  a  leaden  weight  upon  at  least  two  hearts 
among  us. 

About  two  o'clock  we  were  awakened — 
at  least,  I  was — by  the  most  terrific  hurly- 
burly  of  the  elements  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
arose,  and  dressed  myself  with  shaking 
hands,  and  went  to  Annis's  sitting  room ; 
she  was  already  there,  gazing,  or  trying  to 
gaze,  through  the  parted  curtains  of  her  win- 
dow into  the  black,  bleak  night. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"  A  wreck,  I  believe." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Gwyn  ?  " 

"  Gone  out  to  see.  O,  that  I  had  never 
come  to  this  place  !  " 

"  There  is  no  danger,  is  there  ?  " 

"To  us?  no.  If  there  were,  I  should  not 
care." 

I  chafed  her  hands,  which  were  as  cold  as 
ice ;  her  forehead  was  burning  hot.  I  brought 
her  something  warm  to  drink,  and  persuad- 
ed her  to  lie  down,  and  sat  beside  her,  com- 
forting her  at  least  by  my  presence,  until 
the  gray  dawn  broke.  By  that  time  she  had 
fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep :  and  hearing  a 
step  in  the  corridor,  I  left  her  noiselessly 
and  stole  out. 

Mr.  Gwyn,  with  a  very  pale  face,  met  me 
near  the  door.  I  saw  at  once  that  some- 
thing had  happened,  and  I  suppose  my  ter- 
ror leaped  into  my  questioning  eyes. 


"  Be  calm,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret — be 
calm,"  he  said  beseechingly.  "  Where  is 
Annis  ?  " 

"Asleep,"  I  answered  briefly. 

"Well,  it  is  better  so;  she  might  be  too 
much  shocked.  But  you  L" 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  I  said  hoarsely;  the 
suspense  was  killing  me.  He  looked  at  me 
with  infinite  pity,  and  led  the  way  down 
stairs.  There,  in  the  marble  hall,  lay  some- 
thing on  a  couch — a  figure  covered  with  a 
cloak ;  one  hand,  whose  shape  I  knew,  lay 
revealed — a  hand  that  in  brotherly  fondness 
had  many  times  clasped  my  own,  now  cold 
and  stiff  in  death. 

It  matters  not  what  I  did — what  I  felt. 
It  is  not  a  story  of  myself  that  I  am  writing. 

But  suddenly  there  rose  behind  me  a 
piercing  cry,  and  Annis  flung  herself  down 
on  her  knees  at  her  dead  lover's  side. 

There  he  lay,  almost  as  beautiful  in  his 
marble  repose  as  when  we  had  seen  him 
last ;  stricken  down  in  the  flush  of  happi- 
ness and  youth  and  hope,  ere  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  dishonor  had  reached  him — 
swept  away  on  his  voyage  homeward  to  see 
his  love. 

It  was  New  Year's  Day:  the  storm  had 
passed  away,  and  the  sun  shone  out  bright- 
ly, while  faintly  the  echo  of  bells  pealing 
somewhere  along  the  coast  came  through 
the  open  window  to  our  ears.  And  all  day 
long  I  crouched  at  Annis's  feet,  while  she 
sat  and  watched  her  dead ;  for  it  was  her 
New  Year's  gift  which  the  pitiless  sea  had 
cast  up,  in  mockery,  on  the  shores  of  her  re- 
gal home. 

Fannie  M.  P.  Deas, 
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PHYSICAL  STUDIES   OF   LAKE    TAHOE.— III.     (Concluded.) 


Rhythmical  Variations  of  Level  in  Lakes  : 
or  "  Seiches." — As  might  be  expected,  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  are  subject  to  fluctu- 
ations of  level,  depending  upon  the  va- 
riable supplies  furnished  by  its  numerous 
affluents.  In  mid-winter,  when  these  streams 
are  bound  in  icy  fetters,  the  level  falls  ; 
while  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when 
the  snows  of  the  amphitheatre  of  mountain- 
slopes  are  melting  most  rapidly,  the  level  of 
the  lake  rises,  and  a  maximum  amount  of 
water  escapes  through  its  outlet.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Capt.  John  Mc- 
Kinney,  made  at  his  residence  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  this  lake,  the  average  seasonal 
fluctuation  of  level  is  about  0.61  of  a  meter; 
but  in  extreme  seasons  it  sometimes  amounts 
to  1.37  metres.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  in 
like  manner,  is  liable  to  fluctuations  of  level 
amounting  to  from  1.95  to  2.60  meters, 
from  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows. 

But  besides  these  variations  of  level  due 
to  the  variable  quantities  of  water  discharged 
into  them  by  their  affluents,  many  lakes  of 
moderate  dimensions  are  liable  to  rhythmi- 
cal oscillations  of  level  of  short  duration, 
-which  are,  obviously,  not  produced  by  fluc- 
tuations in  the  supply  of  water.  It  is  to 
this  kind  or  species  of  variation  of  level, 
that  our  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  se- 
quel. 

This  interesting  phenomenon  was  first  rec- 
ognized in  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  but  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  common  to  all  the 
Swiss  lakes,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Scotland. 
It  is,therefore,  a  general  phenomenon,  which 
may  be  observed  in  all  lakes  of  moderate  di- 
mensions. The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  have  long  designated 
this  rhythmical  oscillation  of  the  level  of 
the  water  by  the  term  "Seiche";  and  this 
designation  has  been  adopted  by  scientific 
writers. 

These  "  Seiches  "  were  first  signalized  in 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  1730,  by  Fatio  de 


Duillier,  who  ascribed  them  to  the  checking 
of  the  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  shoal  near  Geneva  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  at  mid-day.  Addison  and  Jallabert,  in 
1742,  supposed  them  to  be  caused  by  sud- 
den increments  in  the  discharge  of  the  afflu- 
ents, due  to  the  augmentation  in  the  amount 
of  snow  melted  after  mid-day  ;  or  to  the  sud- 
den increase  in  the  flow  of  the  Arve,  check- 
ing the  outflow  of  water  by  the  Rhone.  Ber- 
trand  supposed  that  electrified  clouds  might 
locally  attract  and  elevate  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  and  thus  produce  oscillations  of  level. 
H.  B.  de  Saussure,  in  1799,  attributed  the 
phenomenon  to  rapid  local  variations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  different  parts  of  the 
lake.  J.  P.  E.  Vaucher,  in  1802  and  1804, 
adopted  de  Saussure's  explanation,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  many  excellent  observations. 
He,  moreover,  established  that  Seiches, 
more  or  less  considerable,  occur  in  all  the 
Swiss  lakes ;  and  that  they  take  place  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  times  of  the 
day ;  but,  in  general,  more  frequently  in 
Spring  and  Autumn.  As  regards  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  Vaucher  shows  how 
rapid  local  alterations  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure would  produce  oscillations  in  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  compares  them  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  liquid  in  a  recurved  tube  or  siphon. 
Finally,  Arago  maintained  that  Seiches  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  and  traced  the 
analogy  between  them  and  certain  remark- 
able oscillations  of  the  sea,  including  those 
.arising  from  earthquakes. 

But  physical  science  is  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Forel,  of  Lausanne,  for  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  investigation  in  re- 
lation to  the  phenomena  of  Seiches.  This 
accomplished  physicist  began  his  researches 
in  1869,  and  has  continued  them  up  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate that  these  rhythmical  oscillations 
occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  Swiss  Lakes,  (he 
studied  the  phenomena  in  nine  of  them), 
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and  that  they  follow  in  all  cases  the  same 
general  laws.  Those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
have  received  the  most  elaborate  and  pro- 
longed investigation.  In  March,  1876,  Fo- 
rel  established  a  self-registering  tide-gauge 
(" limnimetre  enregistreur"}  on  the  northern 
shore  of  this  lake,  at  Morges ;  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  P.  Plantamour,  another  one 
was  installed  in  June,  1877,  at  Se"cheron, 
near  the  city  of  Geneva,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. Since  these  dates,  these  two  in- 
struments have,  respectively,  been  registering 
the  oscillations  of  the  level  of  the  water  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  they  are  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  indicate  the  waves  generated  by  a 
steamer  navigating  the  lake  at  a  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  kilometres. 

From  a  most  searching  investigation  of 
all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Seiches 
in  the  Swiss  Lakes,  Forel  deduces  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  really  movements  of 
steady  uninodal  oscillation  (balanced  undu- 
lations), in  which  the  whole  mass  of  water  in 
the  lake  rhythmically  swings  from  shore  to 
shore.  And,  moreover,  he  shows  that  the 
water  oscillates  according  to  the  two  princi- 
pal dimensions  of  the  lake ;  thus,  giving  rise 
to  longitudinal  Seiches  and  transverse  Sei- 
ches. They  occur  in  series  of  tautochron- 
ous  oscillations  of  decreasing  amplitude; 
the  first  wave  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
given  cause  having  a  maximum  amplitude. 

Amplitude  of  Oscillations. — The  amplitude 
of  the  oscillations  constituting  the  Seiches 
is  extremely  variable.  This,  doubtless,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  causes  producing 
the  disturbances  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
are  extremely  unequal  in  intensity,  and  vari- 
able in  kind.  In  some  exceptional  cases 
the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  has  been 
very  large.  Thus,  there  are  on  record  the 
following  extreme  fluctuations  of  the  level 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva: 

Amplitude. 

Observed  by  Fatio  de  Duillier,  in  Sept.  1600=1.624  m: 

"          "          de  Saussure,    "   Aug.  1763=1.481    " 

Veni£,    "    Oct.    1841=2.138    " 

By  amplitude  is  meant  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum level  of  the  water  in  a  complete  rise 


and  fall.  Thus,  in  Venie's  observations,  the 
water  rose  1.218  metres  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  day,  and  subsequently  fell  0.920 
metres  below  the  same  level;  making  the 
amplitude  equal  2.138  metres.  Hence,  we 
may  say  that  the  extreme  amplitude  of  the 
Seiches  at  Geneva  fluctuates  between  o  and 
2.14  metres.  In  ordinary  Seiches,  however, 
it  varies  from  o  to  30  centimetres;  or  from 
o  to  11.81  English  inches.  At  Morges,  the 
self-registering  instrument  indicated  ampli- 
tudes within  the  limits  of  o  and  12.5  centi- 
metres, or  o  and  4.92  inches. 

Diiration  of  Oscillations. — Like  the  rhyth- 
mical oscillations  of  a  liquid  in  a  siphon, 
the  duration  or  time  of  vibration  of  any 
series  of  Seiches  at  any  given  place,  and 
originating  from  a  given  cause,  is  independ- 
ent of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations.  In 
other  terms,  the  time  of  vibration  is  approxi- 
mately the  same,  whether  the  fluctuation  of 
level  be  large  or  small.  But  the  investiga- 
tions of  Forel  clearly  prove  that  the  duration 
of  the  Seiches  depends  upon  the  dimensions 
of  the  lake,  and  upon  the  mean  depth  of  the 
water  along  the  axis  of  oscillation.  Thus, 
in  a  long  lake,  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a 
longitudinal  Seiche  will  be  longer  than  that 
of  a  transverse  Seiche;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a  deep  lake,  the  duration  will  be 
shorter  than  in  a  shallow  one.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  lake  has  its  own  period 
of  oscillation  for  both  its  longitudinal  and 
transverse  Seiches. 

Causes. — The  disturbances  of  hydrostatic 
equilibrium  which  generate  Seiches  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Among 
these,  the  following  may  be  cited  :  (a)  Sud- 
den local  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure 
on  different  parts  of  the  lake,  (b)  A  descend- 
ing wind,  striking  the  surface  of  the  lake 
over  a  limited  area,  (c)  Thunder-storms, 
hail-storms,  and  water-spouts;  and  especially, 
when  the  accompanying  winds  act  vertically. 
(d)  The  fall  of  a  large  avalanche,  or  of  a 
land-slide  into  the  lake,  (e)  And  lastly, 
earthquakes. 

Observations  show  that  the  most  frequent 
and  evident  of  these  causes  are  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure  and  local  storms. 
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With  regard  to  earthquake-shocks  as  a  cause 
of  such  fluctuations  of  level,  it  is  a  singular 
and  significant  fact  that  since  Forel  has  es- 
tablished the  delicate  self-registering  appar- 
atus on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  no 
less  than  twelve  earthquake  shocks  have 
been  experienced  in  this  portion  of  Switzer- 
land, and  they  have  had  no  sensible  influence 
on  these  sensitive  instruments.  In  fact,  a 
little  consideration  in  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  such  shocks  renders  it  highly  improb- 
able that  such  brief  tremors  of  the  earth's 
crust  could  have  any  agency  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rhythmical  oscillations  of  the  whole 
mass  of  water  in  the  lake.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  any  earthquake 
waves  are  ever  produced  in  the  ocean,  ex- 
cept when  the  sea-bottom  undergoes  a  per- 
manent vertical  displacement. 

Formula  for  Time  of  Oscillation  of  Seiches. 
—The  researches  of  Forel  seem  to  prove 
that  the  Seiches  belong  to  that  class  of  wa- 
ter-waves in  which  the  wave-length  bears  a 
large  ratio  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  water. 
The  mathematical  investigations  of  Sir  G.  B. 
Airy  and  other  physicists  show  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  time  of  one  semi-oscil- 
lation of  such  a  wave  is  given  by  the  formu- 
la: 

L 

f=  —. :    in  which, 

V^XJT 

/=Time  of  semi-oscillation  of  the  Seiche. 
/.  =  Length  or  breadth  of  lake,  according  as  the  Sei- 
che is  longitudinal  or  transverse. 
rf=Mean  depth  of  lake,  along  direction  of  oscillation. 
g— Acceleration  due  to  force  of  gravity. 

The  preceding  formula  shows  that  the 
duration  of  Seiches  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  its  mean 
depth.  Forel  has  shown  that  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  formula  accord,  approximate- 
ly, with  the  observations  of  Seiches  in  the 
Swiss  lakes.1 

Lake  Tahoe. — From  inquiries  made  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  I 

1  Forel's  Monographs  on  the  Seiches  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
may  be  found  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  "Archives 
des  Set.  Phys.  et  Nat."  from  1874  to  1880.  We  cite  the 
following  :  Tome  49,  p. .24,  et  seq.;  tome  53,  p.  281,  et 
seq.;  tome  57,  p.  278,  et  seq.;  tome  59,  p.  50,  et  seq.; 
tome  63,  pp.  113,  189,  et  seq. 


was  not  able  to  discover  that  any  rhythmical 
oscillation^-  of  the  level  of  its  waters  have 
ever  been  noticed.  Some  residents  declared 
that  they  had  observed  sudden  fluctuations 
of  level,  which,  from  their  suddenness,  they 
were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  disturbances  of 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  due  to  volcanic  agen- 
cies, although  they  were  unable  to  coordin- 
ate such  oscillations  with  any  earthquake 
manifestations  on  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  until  arrange- 
ments are  consummated  for  recording  syste- 
matic observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
level  of  this  lake,  we  cannot  expect  that  its 
Seiches  will  be  detected.  Of  course,  self- 
registering  gauges  would  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results ;  but  any  graduated  gauge, 
systematically  observed,  would  soon  furnish 
evidence  of  the  phenomenon.  For  the  lon- 
gitudinal Seiches,  "Hot  Springs,"  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  or  "Lake 
House,"  at  the  southern  end,  would  be  eli- 
gible stations  for  gauges ;  and  for  the  trans- 
verse Seiches,  Glenbrook,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  or  Capt.  McKinney's  on  the  western 
margin,  would  afford  good  stations. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  true  Seiches  have 
never  been  observed  in  any  of  the  American 
lakes.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  circumstance  that  long-continued 
and  careful  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  fluctuations  of  level  of  several  of  the 
large  Canadian  lakes,  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing the  possible  existence  of  lunar  tides. 
Perhaps  these  lakes  may  be  too  large  to 
manifest  the  uninodal  rhythmical  oscillations 
which  have  been  so  successfully  studied  by 
Forel  in  the  smaller  lakes  of  Switzerland.2 

2  It  is  proper  to  add  that  "  Fluctuations  of  level  in  the 
North  American  lakes  "  have  been  noticed  by  various 
observers,  from  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  pe- 
riod of  Marquette,  in  1673,  down  to  the  present  epoch. 
Among  those  who  have  discussed  this  problem,  may  be 
mentioned  in  chronological  order  : 

Fra  Marquette .in  1673 

Baron  La  Hontan "  1689 

Charlevoix "  1721 

Carver "  1766 

Weld "  1796 

Major  S.  A.  Storrow "  1817 

Capt.  Henry  Whiting "  1819 

H.  R.  Schoolcraft "  1820 

Gen.  Dearborn ...  "  1826-29 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lake  Tahoe  is  a  body  of  water  in  all 
respects  adapted  for  the  manifestation  of 
this  species  of  oscillation ;  and  that,  like  the 
Swiss  lakes,  it  is  subject  to  Seiches.  Indeed, 
the  far  greater  simplicity  in  the  configuration 
of  the  basin  of  Lake  Tahoe  than  that  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  must  render  the  phe- 
nomena much  less  complicated  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

In  advance  of  any  observations,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  put  on  record  the  probable 
duration,  or  period  of  oscillation,  of  the 
Seiches  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Such  theoretical 
previsions  or  anticipations  may  be  verified 
or  disproved  by  future  observations;  and,  in 
order  to  apply  such  tests,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  numerical  results  presented  to  the  ob- 
server. In  the  formula  previously  given,  ex- 
pressing the  time  of  one  semi-oscillation  of 
the  Seiche,  all  the  factors  can  be  readily  de- 
termined in  relation  to  Lake  Tahoe,  except- 
ing the  mean  depth,  or  d.  For  this  lake, 
we  have  the  quantities  indicated  in  the  for- 
mula, as  below: 

L.  (longitudinal)  =21.5  English  miles  ==  34,600  meters. 
L.  (transverse)      =  12        "  "       =  19,313        " 

g.  (at  Lat.  39°  and  1904  meters  above 

sea-level) =9.794,808  " 

per  second. 

The  following  table  has  been  calculated 
by  means  of  the  formula,  by  assuming  the 
several  mean  depths  indicated  in  the  table. 
The  duration  of  one  complete  oscillation 
\2t]  is  given  in  the  table  (instead  of  the 
value  of  one  semi-oscillation  [/] ),  for  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse  Seiches  in  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Gov.  L.  Cass in  1828 

Prof.  C.  Dewey "  1845 

"  W.  W.  Mather "  1847 

Major  R.  Lachlan "  1854 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesey "  1856 

"1873 

It  seems  that  pendulum-like  pulsations  were  observed 
by  Prof.  Dewey  in  Lake  Ontario  in  1845,  by  Prof.  Ma- 
ther in  Lake  Superior,  at  Copper  Harbor,  in  July,  1847, 
and  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  at  Eagle  River,  twenty  miles 
west  on  the  same  coast  of  the  latter  lake,  in  1854  and 
1856.  According  to  the  last-named  observer,  the  period 
of  oscillations  varied  from  3.  i  minutes  to  12  minutes, 
and  their  amplitude  from  3.7  to  12  inches.  These  may 
have  been  true  Seiches,  but  their  characteristic  rhythmi- 
cal features  have  not  been  detected. 


Longitudinal  Seiches. 

Transverse  Seiches. 

d  in 
Meters. 

2t  in 
Seconds. 

2t  in 
Minutes 

d  in 
Meters. 

2t  in 
Seconds. 

21  in 
M  inutes 

45° 

1042 

17.4 

45° 

582 

9-7 

425 

i°73 

17.9 

425 

599 

o.o 

400 

1106 

18.4 

400 

617 

o-3 

375 

1142 

19.0 

375 

637 

0.6 

35° 

1182 

19.7 

35° 

660 

I.O 

325 

1226 

20.4 

325 

685 

1.4 

300 

1277 

21.3 

300 

7'3 

1.9 

275 

1333 

22.2 

275 

744 

2.4 

250 

1398 

23    3 

25° 

781 

3-o 

235 

M74 

24.6 

225 

823 

3-7 

200 

1563 

26.1 

200 

873 

4-5 

175 

1671 

27.9 

'75 

933 

5-5 

150 

1805 

30.1 

'SO 

1008 

6.8 

125 

1978 

33-o 

I2S 

1104 

8.4 

too 

2211 

36.8 

100 

1234 

0.6 

From  the  soundings  executed  by  me 
along  the  greatest  axis  of  this  lake,  (nearly 
north  and  south)  the  mean  depth  of  water 
along  this  dimension  cannot  be  much  less 
than  400  meters  :  this  would  make  the  time 
of  one  complete  longitudinal  Seiche  about 
1 8  or  19  minutes.  The  mean  depth  along 
the  transverse  dimension  is,  probably,  con- 
siderably smaller;  perhaps,  about  250  me- 
ters :  this  would  make  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete transverse  Seiche  about  13  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  duration  of  these  rhythmical 
oscillations  has  been  accurately  determined 
by  observation,  the  problem  may  be  revers- 
ed :  for,  the  time  being  known,  the  same 
formula  may  be  used  for  finding  the  mean 
depth  of  the  lake  along  its  two  principal  di- 
ameters. 

Origin  of  Lake  Tahoe.  —  In  discussing 
the  "  Origin  of  Lakes,"  we  have  indicated 
the  reasons  why  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  basin  of  Lake  Tahoe  was  scooped  out 
by  glacial  agencies.1  It  is  almost  certain, 
however,  that  this  lake  was  once  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  ice.  In  other  words,  in  the  full- 
ness of  glacial  times,  this  vast  lake-basin 
constituted  a  huge  Mer  de  Glace,  receiving 
tributaries  from  all  directions  except  the 
north.  As  the  Glacial  Epoch  waned — as 
the  great  Mer  de  Glace  melted  away,  and  the 
lake- basin  became  occupied  by  water — the 
tributaries  still  remained  as  separate  glaciers 
flowing  into  Lake  Tahoe.  The  investiga- 
tions of  my  brother,  Professor  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  have  shown  (Am.  jfourn.  Sci.,  3rd 
Series,  Vol.  10,  p.  126. — 1875),  that  three  of 

1  Vide  "  Science  Record"  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  pp.  17,  18. 
San  Francisco,  March,  1880. 
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these  tributaries  have  left  their  traces  near 
the  southern  and  southwestern  shores  of 
this  lake.  (ist).  The  "  Fallen-Leaf  Lake  " 
glacier  once  came  down  the  canon  at  its  up- 
per end,  and  filling  it  300  meters  or  more 
deep,  scooped  out  the  charming  "Fallen- 
Leaf  Lake,"  just  where  it  struck  the  plain 
and  changed  its  angle  of  slope.  (2d.)  A 
similar  glacier,  in  its  descent  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
scooped  out  the  basin  containing  the  beau- 
tiful "Cascade  Lake."  (3d.)  And  lastly, 
"  Emerald  Bay  " — which  is  almost  a  lake, 
being  nearly  separated  from  Lake  Tahoe  by 
a  shallow  bar — was  doubtless  scooped  out  by 
a  descending  glacier. 

Somewhat  later  in  geological  times,  Lake 
Tahoe  was,  as  it  is  now,  filled  with  water ; 
while  glaciers  from  the  surrounding  amphi- 
theater of  mountain  peaks  debouched  into 
its  waters,  and  formed  icebergs  which  floated 
on  its  surface.  Thus,  while  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  the  small  lakes  near 
the  southern  and  southwestern  margin  of 
Lake  Tahoe  are  really  glacier-scooped  rock 
basins,  yet  the  position  of  the  principal 
lake,  countersunk  between  two  ridges  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  seems  to  render  it  prob- 
able that  its  basin  may,  in  reality,  be  a  "Pli- 
cation-hollow," or  a  trough  produced  by  the 
formation  of  two  parallel  mountain  ridges, 
and  afterwards  modified  by  glacial  agency  ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  feature  of  mountain  form- 
ation and  not  of  glacial  sculpture. 

Fauna  of  Lake  Tahoe. — So  little  is  known 
of  the  fauna  of  this  lake,  that  this  notice  is 
introduced  principally  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  naturalists  of  our 
country  to  this  rich  domain  for  observation 
and  discovery.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  careful  investigations  would  here  be 
rewarded  by  results  as  interesting  and  im- 
portant as  those  obtained  by  the  researches 
of  the  Swiss  naturalists  in  relation  to  the 
fauna  of  the  lakes  of  that  country. 

During  the  soundings  made  by  me  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  specimens  of  mud  were  obtained  from 
its  bottom  at  various  depths  and  positions. 
Microscopic  examinations  of  these,  very  kind- 
ly executed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hyde,  formerly 
President  of  the  "San  Francisco  Microscop- 


ic Society,"  show  that  they  were  rich  in 
beautiful  and  novel  forms  of  Diatomacese. 
Numerous  species  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  are,  doubtless,  domiciled  more  than 
four  hundred  metres  below  the  surface  of 
this  lake,  amidst  the  reign  of  perpetual  dark- 
ness. This  is,  assuredly,  a  most  inviting  field 
of  research  and  discovery  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  American  naturalists. 

Conclusion. — The  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe 
afford  the  most  beautiful  sites  for  summer 
residences.  When  the  State  of  California 
becomes  more  populous,  the  delicious  sum- 
mer climate  of  this  elevated  region,  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  the  admirable  facilities  afforded  for  fish- 
ing and  other  aquatic  sports,  will  dot  the 
shores  of  this  mountain  lake  with  the  cottag- 
es of  those  who  are  able  to  combine  health 
with  pleasure.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter  cli- 
mate, and  especially  the  great  depth  of  snow- 
fall, render  these  elevated  situations  unfit  for 
permanent  residences.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  G.  M.  Bourne,  during  the 
winter  of  1873-74,  the  aggregate  snowfall 
near  the  shores  of  this  lake'amounted  to 
more  than  thirty-four  feet.  In  fact,  frequent- 
ly there  are  not  more  than  four  months  in 
the  year  in  which  the  ground  on  the  margins 
of  this  lake  is  entirely  free  from  snow,  and 
the  vast  gorges  which  furrow  the  sides  of  the 
surrounding  amphitheater  of  lofty  mountain 
peaks  are  perpetually  snow-clad.  Hence,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  many  persons 
besides  the  wealthy  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  private  residences  here,  which  can 
be  occupied  only  during  the  warm  months 
of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  when  the  refine- 
ment and  taste  incident  to  the  development 
of  an  older  civilization  shall  have  permeated 
the  minds  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  citizens, 
this  charming  lake  region  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  tourists  and 
artists,  but  will  become,  during  the  summer 
season,  the  abode  of  families  whose  abundant 
means  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  healthful 
climate,  the  gorgeous  scenery,  and  the  invig- 
orating sports  which  lend  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  a  sojourn  on  its  shores. 
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Amidst  the  magnificent  nature  that  sur- 
rounds this  region,  there  should  be  an  in- 
spiration corresponding  more  or  less  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  aspect  of  the  material 
world.  The  modifications  impressed  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man 
by  the  physical  aspects  of  nature,  is  a  theme 
more  properly  belonging  to  those  who  have 
cultivated  the  aesthetic  side  of  humanity. 
The  poet  and  the  painter  can  alone  appreci- 
ate, in  the  fullness  of  their  humanizing  influ- 
ence, the  potent  effects  of  these  aesthetic 
inspirations.  The  lake  districts  in  all  Alpine 
countries  seem  to  impress  peculiar  charac- 
teristics upon  their  inhabitants. 

When  quietly  floating  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  largest  of  the 
"Gems  of  the  Sierra" — nestled,  as  it  is, 
amidst  the  huge  amphitheatre  of  mountain 
peaks — it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are 
more  powerfully  impressed  with  the  genuine 
childlike  awe  and  wonder  inspired  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  noble  grandeur  of  na- 


ture, or  with  the  calmer  and  more  gentle 
sense  of  the  beautiful  produced  by  the  less 
imposing  aspects  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
On  the  one  hand,  crag  and  beetling  cliff 
sweeping  in  rugged  and  colossal  massiveness 
above  dark  waves  of  pine  and  fir,  far  into 
the  keen  and  clear  blue  air ;  the  huge  man- 
tle of  snow,  so  cumulus-like  in  its  brightness, 
thrown  in  many  a  solid  fold  over  ice-sculp- 
tured crest  and  shoulder;  the  dark  cathedral- 
like  spires  and  splintered  pinnacles,  half 
snow,  half  stone,  rising  into  the  sky  like  the 
very  pillars  of  heaven.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  waving  verdure  of  the  valleys  below,  the 
dash  of  waterfalls,  the  plenteous  gush  of 
springs,  the  laugh  and  dance  of  brook  and 
rivulet  as  they  hurry  down  the  plains.  Add 
to  this  picture  the  deep  repose  of  the  azure 
water,  in  which  are  mirrored  snow-clad  peaks 
as  well  as  marginal  fringes  of  waving  forests 
and  green  meadows,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  sense  of  grandeur  or  of 
beauty  has  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  soul. 

John  LeConte. 


THE   INDIAN   WAR   ON   TULE   RIVER. 


It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  deter- 
mine the  real  causes  that  led  to  the  war  on 
Tule  river  in  the  spring  of  1856,  since  the 
events  were  not  noted  in  detail  at  the  time, 
and  but  few-  of  the  prominent  actors  are 
now  living ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
it  is  the  most  important  items  concerning 
troubles  of  this  kind — the  causes  that  led  to 
them — that  are  soonest  forgotten,  only  the 
more  vivid  pictures  remaining  distinct  on 
memory's  page.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
were  credited  at  the  time  with  the  full  blame 
of  forcing  the  conflict;  but  there  is  much 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  exercise  of  a 
little  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  white 
settlers  would  have  prevented  any  great 
amount  of  bloodshed.  Before  entering  up- 
on the  account  of  this  war  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  make  brief  allusion  to  former  Indian 
troubles,  and  to  say  a  word  concerning  af- 
fairs prior  to  the  outbreak. 


Large  numbers  of  Indians  were  living  at 
that  time  about  the  eastern  shore  of  Tulare 
lake,  and  along  the  several  streams  issuing 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains — Kings 
River,  Kaweah  River,  Tule  River,  Deer 
Creek,  White  River,  Posa  Creek,  Kern  Riv- 
er, and  smaller  streams.  It  was  estimated 
that  among  the  several  tribes,  speaking  the 
same  language  with  only  the  variance  of  an 
occasional  word,  there  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  thousand  warriors.  Game  and 
fish,  upon  which  they  subsisted  principally, 
acorns,  and  the  plants  and  roots  and  other 
articles  that  varied  their  diet,  were  plentiful ; 
and  before  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fatal  vices  of  civilized  man,  they  were  a 
healthy  and  contented  people.  Petty  jeal- 
ousies existed  among  the  different  tribes, 
and  occasional  ruptures  occurred  ;  but  they 
were  never  so  warlike  nor  so  blood-thirsty 
as  the  large  tribes  farther  east,  that  have 
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maintained  the  struggle  against  civilization 
since  the  advent  of  the  first  white  man  among 
them.  The  first  hunters  and  trappers  who 
entered  the  valley  found  the  Indians  hos- 
pitable and  friendly.  A  few  parties  of  white 
men,  Fremont's  exploring  party  among  oth- 
ers, passed  through  the  valley,  but  were  not 
molested  until  they  encountered  the  tribes 
farther  north,  who  had  had  more  inter- 
course with  Americans. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  on  the  i3th  of 
December,  1850,  when  a  small  party  of  set- 
tlers was  cruelly  massacred  by  the  Kaweah 
Indians.  This  party,  fifteen  in  number,  was 
conducted  by  a  Mr.  Wood  to  a  beautiful 
spot  about  six  miles  east  of  the  present  town 
of  Visalia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaweah  riv- 
er, where  they  intended  to  form  a  settlement, 
and  immediately  began  the  construction  of 
a  house  from  the  oak  timber  growing  plenti- 
fully thereabouts.  Shortly  after  their  first 
dwelling  was  finished,  the  chief  of  the  Ka- 
weahs,  an  influential  personage,  known  by 
the  Spanish  name  of  "  Francisco,"  visited 
these  pioneer  settlers  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  armed  followers,  and  gave  them 
notice  to  depart  within  ten  days,  at  the 
same  time  informing  them  that  death  would 
be  the  penalty  for  remaining  longer.  They 
consented  to  leave  within  the  specified  time, 
and  secreted  many  of  the  articles  they  had 
brought  with  them,  intending  to  return  to 
the  place  at  some  future  day.  For  some  rea- 
son they  were  not  prepared  to  leave  until 
the  eleventh  day  after  receiving  their  warn- 
ing; and  while  the  men  were  separated  in 
the  morning,  gathering  up  their  horses  and 
making  other  necessary  preparations  for  the 
start,  a  large  force  of  Indians  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  fell  upon  them  suddenly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  killed  eleven  of 
their  number.  Two  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape,  one  of  them,  however,  serious- 
ly wounded.  The  Indians  then  surrounded 
the  house,  where  they  found  Wood  and  one 
other.  Wood's  companion  was  given  a 
mark  to  hold  for  the  savages  to  shoot  at, 
but  at  the  first  fire  his  body  was  filled  full  of 
arrows.  The  leader  of  the  little  colony 
finding  himself  alone,  sought  refuge  in  the 


house  and  fired  upon  the  Indians  from  the 
inside,  killing  seven  before  his  ammunition 
was  expended.  After  making  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  gain  entrance  th  rough  the  roof, 
the  Indians  forced  the  door  and  were  faced 
^by  Wood,  who  fought  bravely  until  overpow-  - 
ered.  Holding  a  brief  consultation,  they 
determined  to  skin  their  captive  alive  as  a 
punishment  for  having  killed  so  many  of 
their  braves;  and  tying  him  to  a  tree  near 
by,  performed  the  fiendish  deed. 

The  reason  for  notifying  Wood  and  his 
party  to  leave  is  not  known.  Had  there 
been  any  natural  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  white  men,  they  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  erect  a 
dwelling,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would 
have  been  given  so  many  days'  grace  to  pre- 
pare for  their  departure.  It  is  probable  that 
their  action  was  influenced  by  northern  In- 
dians, who  were  in  constant  communication 
with  them,  and  felt  less  friendly  toward  the 
whites;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
member  of  the  party  was  responsible  for  the 
estrangement. 

Shortly  after  this,  General  Patten  arrived 
from  Fort  Miller  with  a  detachment  of  Unit- 
ed States  troops,  and  began  to  build  a  fort 
near  Woodville,  the  site  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  a  set- 
tlement, but  did  not  remain  to  complete  it. 

Settlers  continued  to  arrive  in  small  bod- 
ies from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  no  fur- 
ther difficulty  with  the  Indians  until  four 
years  later.  The  whites  were  generally  dis- 
posed to  be  overbearing  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  among  whom  they  settled, 
and  a  few  trivial  quarrels  resulted  in  threats 
of  extermination  being  made  by  the  Indians, 
who  greatly  out-numbered  the  settlers,  and 
naturally  looked  upon  them  as  intruders. 
Lieutenant  Nugent  was  sent  from  Fort  Mil- 
ler with  a  small  force  of  soldiers,  and  at- 
tacked the  Indians  near  General  Patten's 
unfinished  fort,  and  brought  them  to  terms. 
Only  one  Indian  was  killed  in  this  skirmish, 
which  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Lieutenant 
Nugent  remained  in  the  vicinity  several 
months,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Fort  Mil- 
ler. 
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A  short  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
troops,  threats  were  again  heard  from  the 
Indians,  and  for  several  months  affairs  were 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The  Americans 
were  prone  to  magnify  the  hostile  actions  of 
the  Indians,  but  to  forget  their  own.  The 
Indians,  also,  were  regarded  as  inferior 
beings,  and  treated  as  such;  this  they  nat- 
urally resented,  and 'became  quite  insolent. 
Private  difficulties  led  to  either  side's  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  its  friends,  and  affairs  be- 
gan to  bear  a  most  serious  aspect. 

The  county  of  Tulare  had  been  organized 
in  the  meantime,  the  town  of  Visalia  estab- 
lished, and  newly  arrived  settlers  were  scat- 
tered through  the  valley,  engaged  principally 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs.  The  first 
penalty  inflicted  by  law  was  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  of  fifty  deer-skins  upon  a  young  In- 
dian, who  had  maliciously  shot  an  arrow  in- 
to an  ox  belonging  to  one  of  the  settlers. 
The  sentence  was  regarded  as  a  just  one  by 
the  Indians,  who  awaited  with  interest  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  and  the  fine  was 
promptly  paid.  Shortly  after,  cattle  run- 
ning on  the  plains  were  found  to  have  been 
shot  with  arrows,  and  three  Indians  supposed 
to  be  the  offenders  were  taken  by  the  whites 
(without  legal  process)  and  severely  whipped, 
and  warned  that  a  repetition  of  the  offense 
would  result  in  the  death  of  the  guilty  par- 
ties. It  was  not  long  until  more  cattle  were 
shot,  and  the  whites  went  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  with  their  complaints.  Two  Indians 
were  turned  over  to  them  ;  one  of  these  in 
attempting  to  escape  was  shot,  and  the  oth- 
er feigned  death  and  was  afterward  pardon- 
ed. These  summary  punishments  did  not 
have  a  tendency  to  pacify  matters,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  diametrically  opposite 
effect;  and  affairs  continued  in  this  efferves- 
cent state  for  a  considerable  time,  gradually 
growing  from  bad  to  worse.  A  Mexican  va- 
quero  employed  by  an  American  cattle-owner 
was  killed  by  Indians,  and  about  the  same 
time  an  Indian  boy  was  shot  a  short  distance 
east  of  Visalia.  The  demeanor  of  the  In- 
dians became  more  hostile,  and  several  of 
the  whites  favored  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
rancherias  in  the  neighborhood,  but  others 


were  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  action. 
Both  races  becoming  mutually  suspicious, 
preparations  were  quietly  made  for  the 
worst.  In  the  spring  of  1856  a  collision 
was  considered  to  be  inevitable,  and  not 
a  few,  particularly  among  the  young  men, 
were  anxious  for  hostilities  to  commence. 
At  this  time  a  party  of  Americans  attack- 
ed one  of  the  rancherias  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and,  without  losing  any  of  their 
own  number,  killed  or  wounded  several  of 
the  Indians.  This  cowardly  and  reprehensi- 
ble act  received,  as  it  merited,  the  condem  - 
nation  of  the  people  in  the  settlement. 

A  Government  sub-agent  visited  the  In- 
dians for  the  purpose  of  restoring  harmony, 
but  he  was  too  late  :  they  would  listen  to  no 
conciliatory  terms,  probably  believing  that 
he  represented  the  views  of  only  a  minority 
of  the  settlers.  Warriors  from  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Kaweah  river  and  Fort  Tejon 
now  began  to  concentrate  in  the  mountains 
on  Tule  river,  and  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children  moved  away  from  the  valley,  except 
a  few  that  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Visa- 
lia and  refused  to  join  the  hostiles.  It  was 
thought  that  there  were  a  few  Indians  from 
the  valley  tribes  to  the  north,  but  they  did 
not  come  in  large  numbers  from  any  point 
beyond  the  present  limit  of  Tulare  county. 

The  "  opportunity  "  long  wished  for  soon 
arrived.  A  report  reached  Visalia  that  five 
hundred  head  of  cattle  had  been  stolen  from 
what  is  now  Frazier  valley,  and  driven  to  the 
mountains ;  another  report  placed  the  num- 
ber at  one  hundred,  with  the  additional  in- 
formation that  they  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Indians  by  the  owners ;  and  later 
it  was  stated  that  the  Indians  took  only  one 
calf  from  a  band  of  cattle.  At  that  time  the 
first  report  was  most  willingly  believed  to  be 
the  true  one,  and  it  was  resolved  to  punish 
the  marauders  immediately.  The  move- 
ments of  the  hostile  band*were  made  known 
to  the  whites  by  the  friendly  Indians  in  the 
settlement,  and  a  company  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  hastily  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  Four  Creeks  country,  as  this  section 
was  known,  under  command  of  Captain  De- 
mastus,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
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The  same  day  a  party  of  nine  mounted  men 
followed  the  trail  of  a  band  of  sixty  Tejon 
Indians,  who,  they  had  been  informed,  were 
traveling  southward  in  the  direction  of 
White  River. 

Captain  Demastus's  company,  who  were 
looking  for  the  larger  body  of  Indians,  after 
reaching  Tule  River  continued  up  the  north 
fork  several  miles,  where  columns  of  smoke 
arising  in  the  distance  discovered  to  them 
the  location  of  the  camp.  The  command 
moved  forward  and  found  the  Indians  occu- 
pying a  strong  position,  which,  to  their  sur- 
prise, was  well  fortified.  The  location  was 
admirably  chosen,  and  the  defenses  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  mil- 
itary engineer.  A  line  of  breastworks  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  composed  of  bowlders 
and  brush,  extended  a  distance  of  eighty 
rods  along  the  face  of  a  hill  at  the  head  of 
a  little  cove  or  plain.  Immediately  in  the 
front  of  the  position  the  ground  was  rough 
and  broken,  but  to  reach  it  it  was  neces- 
sary to  traverse  the  open  plain  mentioned, 
exposed  to  a  fire  from  behind  the  fortifica- 
tion. At  either  end,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
line  of  defenses,  was  a  dense  thicket  of 
chaparral  and  scrub  brush,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate.  This  position  was  de- 
fended by  a  large  force  numbering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seven  hundred  warriors, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  A  few  had 
pistols.  Had  they  been  well  provided  with 
firearms,  all  the  white  settlers  in  the  valley 
could  not  have  dislodged  them.  Demastus, 
confident  of  the  superiority  of  his  men, 
small  as  their  numbers  were,  ordered  an 
attack.  A  shower  of  arrows  tipped  with 
heads  of  flint  and  hard  wood  met  his  com- 
mand as  they  neared  the  breastwork.  The 
fire  was  returned,  but  with  no  appreciable 
effect,  and  realizing  the  strength  of  the  In- 
dian stronghold,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his 
small .  force,  Demastus  retired  about  a  mile 
and  went  into  camp  to  await  reinforcements. 

The  little  party  of  nine  men  previously 
spoken  of,  on  the  trail  of  the  Tejon  Indians,, 
kept  in  their  saddles  all  day  and  night;  and 
about  daylight  on  the  following  morning, 
when  near  White  River,  a  short  distance 
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above  where  the  little  village  of  Tailholt  is 
now  situated,  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
This  they  rightly  judged  to  come  from  the 
Tejon  encampment,  and,  tying  their  horses, 
advanced  cautiously  on  foot  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Discover- 
ing the  camp,  they  succeeded  in  making 
their  way  to  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  when 
the  dogs  began  barking  and  growling  fu- 
riously. One  of  the  Indians,  painted  and 
decked  with  feathers,  stepped  forward  to  a 
little  knoll  that  commanded  a  view  in  all 
directions,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  There  was  no  one  in  command  of 
the  whites,  but  John  W.  Williams,  afterward 
city  marshal  of  Visalia  for  several  years, 
seemed  to  be  the  recognized  leader,  and  di- 
rected the  man  nearest  to  him,  who  had  a 
rifle,  to  shoot.  He  fired,  and  the  Indian 
dropped  dead.  A  charge  was  then  made, 
and  the  Americans  rushed  into  the  camp, 
firing  rapidly  at  the  Indians,  who  scattered 
precipitately,  not  knowing  the  number  of 
their  assailants.  Five  Indians  were  found 
dead,  but  none  of  the  whites  were  injured. 
Not  feeling  strong  enough  to  continue  the 
pursuit  in  the  wooded  country  they  were  in, 
or  to  remain  where  they  were  after  daylight, 
they  returned  to  their  horses,  and  rode  back 
to  Tule  river  to  join  the  larger  party. 

It  was  the  supposition  at  the  time  that 
this  party  of  Tejon  Indians  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  cattle-stealing  in  Frazier  Valley, 
and  had  gone  on  a  marauding  expedition  to 
White  river  to  massacre  the  few  Americans 
then  living  along  the  stream ;  but  nothing 
was  heard  of  them  afterward,  and  as  they 
had  a  few  women  with  them,  they  were 
probably  only  returning  home  to  their  own 
tribe. 

When  the  party  of  whites  rejoined  the 
command  under  Demastus,  it  was  decided 
to  dispatch  Williams  to  Keysville,  in  the 
Kern  River  valley,  for  assistance,  it  being 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything  against 
the  strongly  fortified  position  held  by  the 
Indians  with  the  handful  of  men  before  it. 

Williams  set  out  immediately,  going  by 
way  of  Lynn's  Valley,  Posa  Flat,  and  Green- 
horn Mountain.  At  the  first  named  place 
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he  changed  horses,  and  William  Lynn,  after 
whom  the  valley  was  named,  agreed  to  ac- 
company him  to  where  he  had  some  men 
at  work  in  the  mountains,  from  which 
place  the  trail  could  be  more  rapidly  follow- 
ed. During  their  ride  after  dark,  through  a 
heavily  timbered  region  where  bears  were 
plentiful,  an  incident  occurred  that,  is  wor- 
thy of  note.  Both  were  on  the  lookout  for 
bruin,  and  after  riding  a  short  distance  into 
the  forest  heard  a  noise  behind,  and  turn- 
ing observed  a  large  black  animal  following 
them.  Lynn  raised  his  gun  to  fire,  but 
Williams,  who  was  mounted  on  a  fractious 
mustang,  thought  it  was  not  advisable  to 
shoot  at  the  bear  in  such  close  quarters,  in 
a  narrow  trail  leading  through  a  dense  thick- 
et, particularly  at  night,  when  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  make  a  sure  aim.  They 
hastened  on,  and  the  animal  behind  also 
quickened  his  steps,  which  they  could  hear 
indistinctly  on  the  soft  earth.  Williams's 
horse  became  frightened  and  darted  up  the 
steep  mountain  side,  but  floundered  back 
into  the  trail  again.  Soon  they  reached  a 
small  opening,  and  here  they  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  shot  at  the  brute,  which  fol- 
lowed them  persistently.  Lynn  discharged 
a  load  of  buckshot,  and  the  bear  fell  at  the 
first  fire,  greatly  to  their  relief,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  not  caring  to  learn 
whether  it  was  dead  or  not. 

Williams  reached  Keysville  the  next  day, 
the  miners  along  Kern  River  assembled,  and 
a  party  of  about  sixty  men  consented  to  as- 
sist the  Americans  before  the  Indian  camp 
on  Tule  River.  Hastily  arming  themselves, 
they  immediately  set  out  by  the  way  of 
Lynn's  Valley,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Lynn  and  a  few  others. 

On  the  return  the  bear  killed  by  Lynn 
was  found,  and  proved  to  be  a  large  black 
mule  belonging  to  a  settler  in  the  valley  be- 
low. The  owner  also  was  found,  and  receiv- 
ed from  the  two  men  the  sum  of  ninety  dol- 
lars, which  amount  he  had  recently  paid  for 
the  animal.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  « 
young  men  heard  the  last  of  it;  the  mere 
mention  of  "bear's  oil"  was  sufficient  to 
cause  either  one  of  them  to  stand  treat,  and 


before  the  joke  wore  out  it  had  cost  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

When  the  Keysville  party  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  the  number  of  whites  there 
had  already  been  increased  by  scattering 
settlers  who  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country.  W.  G.  Poindexter, 
sheriff  of  Tulare  county,  was  chosen  com- 
mander, and  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  made  a  second  advance  upon 
the  Indians.  The  breastwork  was  attacked 
from  the  front,  the  Americans  shielding  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
permitted,  and  pouring  a  continuous  fire  in- 
to the  interstices  through  which  the  Indians 
were  discharging  their  arrows.  The  Indians 
fought  bravely,  but  their  arrows  proved  to  be 
comparatively  harmless  missiles;  and  every 
one  that  exposed  any  portion  of  his  body 
became  a  target  for  a  number  of  excellent 
marksmen.  It  was  an  impossibility  to  drive 
the  Indians  from  their  position  by  attacking 
them  from  the  front  without  a  charge,  which 
was  not  deemed  advisable  then,  and  Poin- 
dexter did  not  consider  his  force  strong 
enough  to  spare  an  effective  number  for  a 
flank  movement;  besides,  it  was  thought  the 
arrows  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  more 
effectual  at  short  range  in  the  brush  than  at 
the  long  distance  they  were  compelled  to 
fire  in  front.  By  attacking  from  either  flank 
it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the  whites 
might  have  been  killed,  but  this  was  the 
most  feasible  plan  of  dispersing  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  supposed  the  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken for  that  purpose.  During  this  at- 
tack two  young  Americans,  Danielson  and 
St.  John  by  name,  were  severely  wounded. 
The  former  crawled  quite  near  to  the  breast- 
work, but  was  discovered  by  the  Indians 
and  became  the  mark  for  scores  of  arrows. 
Three  or  four  men  rushed  forward  and  car- 
ried him  from  his  perilous  position.  He 
was  dangerously  hurt,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
thought  fatally,  but  he  eventually  recovered. 
One  other  young  man,  Thomas  Falbert,  was 
shot  in  the  thigh  by  an  arrow,  but  coolly  . 
broke  it  off  and  continued  loading  and  firing 
his  piece  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  These 
are  the  only  whites  known  to  have  been  in- 
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jured.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  quite 
reckless,  a  few  standing  fearlessly  before 
their  fortification  heedless  of  the  leaden  rain 
from  the  guns  of  the  assaulting  party.  One 
of  these,  struck  down  by  a  bullet,  raised  him- 
self with  difficulty  and  fired  at  the  whites 
until  his  last  arrow  was  gone.  He  and  two 
others  were  killed  in  front  of  the  line ; 
what  execution  was  done  behind  the  breast- 
work was  not  ascertained,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable.  Failing  to  accomplish 
anything  of  importance  by  this  attack,  Poin- 
dexter  ordered  his  command  to  fall  back. 
The  Indians  left  their  position  and  followed 
them,  yelling  like  fiends,  and  keeping  up  a 
steady  fire  with  their  bows  and  arrows;  but 
as  soon  as  they  got  clear  of  the  brush  on  to 
the  open  ground  a  volley  of  bullets  sent 
them  back  to  their  stronghold. 

Sentries  were  posted  during  the  night  to 
prevent  a  surprise  by  the  Indians,  should 
they  feel  emboldened  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have 
thrown  the  camp  into  disorder  by  a  sudden 
and  vigorous  charge,  as  a  false  alarm  proved 
in  the  night;  but  the  Indians  considered 
themselves  safer  behind  their  defenses.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  passed  beyond  the  lines 
unobserved  was  seen  when  returning  by  a 
sentry,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  an  Indian, 
opened  fire.  The  man  lay  close  to  the 
ground  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  whole 
camp,  however,  was  immediately  in  an  up- 
roar, all  supposing  the  Indians  were  about 
to  fall  upon  them,  and  not  knowing  from 
what  point  the  expected  attack  would  be 
made.  Men  picked  up  the  wrong  guns, 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  and  several 
minutes  passed  before  anything  like  order 
was  restored.  This  was  the  effect  of  a  total 
lack  of  discipline,  and  served  as  a  good  lesson. 

The  Americans  remained  at  their  rendez- 
vous several  days  without  making  any  effort 
in  force  against  the  Indians.  It  was  realized 
that  a  charge  would  be  necessary  to  dislodge 
them,  and  William  Lynn,  before  spoken  of, 
invented  a  padded  armor  impervious  to  the 
arrows,  to  be  worn  by  the  van  of  the  attack- 
ing party.  This  armor  protected  the  vital 
parts,  leaving  only  the  face  and  HmBs  un- 


covered. About  a  dozen  men  were  thus 
provided  and  were  known  as  the  "  Petti- 
coat," or  "  Cotton-bag  brigade."  They  were 
amongst  the  most  fearless  and  intrepid  young 
men  in  the  camp,  but  presented  anything 
but  a  warlike  appearance  in  their  ridiculous 
habiliments.  As  the  sequel  will  show,  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  ar- 
mor in  the  proposed  grand  charge. 

For  several  days,  while  awaiting  further 
reinforcements,  nothing  of  importance  was 
attempted.  Frequent  skirmishes  took  place, 
but  little  was  known  of  the  results  except 
that  an  occasional  Indian  was  seen  to  fall 
dead  or  wounded.  Small  parties  of  whites 
also  sought  and  destroyed  the  caches  of  pro- 
visions made  by  the  Indians  at  different 
points  about  the  foothills,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom. There  was  little  trouble  in  finding 
them,  as  they  were  usually  made  among  the 
branches  of  the  oak  trees.  A  portion  of  the 
command  returned  to  Visalia  for  a  few  days, 
and,  while  there,  insisted  that  the  Indians 
who  had  remained  among  the  whites,  and 
who  had  been  disarmed,  should  leave  the  set- 
tlement forthwith.  They  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  hostilities,  and  several  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens protested  against  the  unnecessary  meas- 
ure. But  they  were  Indians,  and  that 
was  considered  sufficient  cause  for  driving 
them  away.  They  were  assisted  by  a  few 
of  the  whites  to  remove  to  King's  River, 
until  quieter  times.  Most  of  the  Americans 
who  had  engaged  in  this  war  were  young 
men,  and  to  them  the  excitement  of  the 
times  was  only  a  source  of  enjoyment ;  and 
owing  to  the  inferior  weapons  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  in  no  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  lives.  They  would  gladly  have  seen 
a  war  of  extermination  inaugurated,  and 
would  have  forced  the  peaceable  Indians  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude,  that  they  might 
have  had  an  excuse  for  attacking  them. 
While  in  the  settlement  it  was  proposed  by 
them  to  surround  a  rancheria  of  non-comba- 
tant Indians — men,  women,  and  children — 
in  the  night,  and  exterminate  the  last  one  of 
them:  before  their  scheme  was  consummat- 
ed, however,  the  Indians  were  notified  of 
their  intentions  and  decamped.  It  was 
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thought  advisable  that  a  place  of  refuge  be 
prepared  for  the  people  in  the  valley  to  re- 
sort to  in  case  an  attack  should  be  made  by 
the  Indians  while  the  men  were  "  off  to  the 
war,"  and  the  erection  of  a  small  fort  was 
begun  in  the  town  of  Visalia  on  the  bank 
of  Mill  creek;  but  it  was  never  needed 
and  never  completed. 

Small  parties  of  men  now  began  to  arrive 
from  the  upper  country;  some  of  them  com- 
ing from  as  far  north  as  Merced  and  Mari- 
posa.  Companies  arrived  from  Millerton  and 
Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  now  included  within  the 
limits  of  Fresno  couuty;  those  from  the  first- 
named  place  under  command  of  Ira  Stroud, 
those  from  the  second  commanded  by  John 
L.  Hunt.  There  also  arrived  from  Fort  Mil- 
ler a  detachment  of  twenty-five  soldiers  un- 
der Captain  Livingston,  bringing  with  them 
a  small  howitzer  for  throwing  shells  into  the 
Indian  camp  ;  and  from  Fort  Tejon  half  as 
many  mounted  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  Alonzo  Ridley,  an  Indian  sub-agent. 
When  all  of  these  had  congregated  at  the 
rendezvous  on  Tule  River,  the  total  strength 
of  the  force  was  about  four  hundred,  and 
comprised  nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  men 
in  the  valley.  Captain  Livingston  assumed 
the  chief  command.  The  citizen  volunteers 
were  armed  with  every  style  of  firearm 
known,  each  one  providing  his  own  accou- 
trements. They  were  not  well  organized  or 
drilled,  of  course,  but  what  they  lacked  in 
discipline  was  made  up  in  marksmanship,  all 
being  familiar  with  the  use  of  firearms. 

After  all  had  reached  camp  a  consultation 
was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the 
command  into  four  divisions,  and  attack  the 
Indians  at  daybreak  the  following  morning 
from  the  front,  rear,  and  both  flanks,  and 
thus  hem  in  and  annihilate  the  entire  force 
if  possible.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  view 
the  country,  that  the  several  divisions  might 
be  guided  to  their  respective  positions  dur- 
ing the  night  without  confusion  or  loss  of 
time :  and  Captain  Livingston  with  his  sol- 
diers and  about  sixty  volunteers  ascended 
an  eminence  commanding  the  Indian  fortifi- 
cation from  the  side,  to  select  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  for  mounting  their  howitzer, 


that  all  might  be  in  readiness  for  the  battle 
on  the  morrow.  The  Indians  unexpectedly 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  this  party,  forcing 
them  to  a  fight,  and  thus  precipitating  the 
engagement.  Livingston  ordered  a  charge, 
and  with  his  officers  led  the  men  in.  They 
forced  their  way  through  the  brush,  at  the 
same  time  firing  upon  the  Indians,  who,  not 
having  their  breastworks  to  shield  them,  fled 
from  their  strong  position  into  the  mountains 
among  the  pine  forests,  where  they  had  left 
their  women  and  children.  The  Americans 
continued  the  pursuit  two  or  three  days,  but 
failing  to  discover  another  camp  or  any  large 
body  of  Indians,  retired  to  the  valley.  After 
the  Indians  had  been  driven  from  their  po- 
sition several  dead  braves  were  found  inside 
the  fortification,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
many  having  been  borne  off  through  the 
brush.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
loss  they  sustained,  but  it  was  estimated 
that  from  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  up 
to  this,  the  last  real  engagement,  the  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  not  far 
from  one  hundred.  No  whites  were  killed 
during  the  charge,  and  none  seriously  in- 
jured. 

The  little  army  now  broke  up,  and  small 
detachments  were  posted  at  intervals  along 
the  edge  of  the  foothills,  to  prevent  the  In- 
dians from  descending  into  the  valley:  the 
major  portion  returned  to  their  homes. 
Notwithstanding  the  blockade,  small  parties 
of  mounted  Indians  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  plains  at  night,  and  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  Most  of  the  cattle  had 
been  driven  in  near  the  settlement,  where 
they  were  closely  herded  and  guarded;  but 
the  Indians  succeeded  in  killing  or  driving 
off  quite  a  number.  They  also  burned  a 
few  houses  in  the  foothills,  and  all  but  one 
along  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek — thirteen 
in  number — their  owners  having  deserted 
them  for  the  time  being.  The  only  one  on 
Tule  River  that  escaped  destruction  was  oc- 
cupied by  John  Williams,  and  was  constant- 
ly guarded.  One  night,  while  himself  on 
guard,  he  observed  two  mounted  Indians 
riding  toward  a  cow  that  was  feeding  near 
the  house.  Wakening  one  of  the  three 
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young  men  who  were  with  him  that  night, 
that  the  Indians  might  be  confronted  by  an 
equal  number,  he  awaited  their  nearer  ap- 
proach. When  the  Indians  were  within  range 
both  advanced  toward  them  and  fired ;  and 
they  scampered  off  without  their  expected 
booty,  not  stopping  to  return  the  fire  until  they 
had  placed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  them 
and  the  house,  when  a  single  pistol  shot  and  a 
yell  of  defiance  were  sent  back.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  one  of  their  horses  was 
found  dead  a  short  distance  off,  having  been 
ridden  apparently  until  it  fell. 

These  night  raids  were  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  until  William  Campbell,  the 
sub-agent  at  Kings  River,  sought  the  Indians 
out  in  the  mountains  and  found  them  will- 
ing to  come  to  terms.  The  war  had  lasted 
six  weeks,  when  the  Indians  returned  to  the 
valley,  and  they  have  remained  friendly  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day;  although,  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  later,  a  few  murders  com- 
mitted on  Tule  River  caused  the  government 


to  send  a  company  of  troops  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  force  the  Indians  of  that  section 
on  to  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them.  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  them  collectively,  how^ 
ever,  and  their  liberties  are  in  no  way  more 
restricted  than  those  of  other  tribes. 
Throughout  the  valley  their  numbers  are 
rapidly  decreasing,  only  a  handful  now  re- 
.  maining  to  preserve  the  language  and  tra- 
ditions of  a  once  numerous  and  happy 
people. 

Thus  ended  the  Tule  River  war  of  1856; 
a  war  that  might  have  been  prevented  had 
there  been  an  honest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  white  settlers  to  do  so,  and  one  that 
brought  little  glory  to  those  who  participated 
therein.  The  responsibility  cannot  now  be 
fixed  where  it  properly  belongs.  Possibly 
the  Indians  were  to  blame.  Certainly  the 
whites  were  not  blameless;  and  it  is  too 
seldom,  indeed,  that  they  have  been,  in  the 
many  struggles  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  this  continent. 

George  W.  Stewart, 


LIFE'S   ANSWER. 

"  O  heart,  my  heart,"  he  said, 
"  How  bitter  is  thine  aching ! 

The  happy  winds  are  waking, 
The  linnets  nest  o'erhead; 

And  thou  art  like  to  breaking. 

"Ah,  friend  of  years,"  he  said, 
"  Heart's  dearest,  unto  thee 

I  bring  my  .misery, 
And  thou  shalt  healing  shed, 
And  set  my  spirit  free." 

Unknowing,  unafraid, 

He  dared  the  seas  that  roll 
1  Blackly  'twixt  soul  and  soul : 
Lost,  drowning,  sore   dismayed, 

All  baffled  of  his  goal, 
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Back-driven  to  solitude, — 

"Ah,  woe  is  me!"  he  cried, 

"To  find  no  love  so  wide 
That  it  may  clasp  my  mood, 
Or  close  as  grief  abide. 

"  This  pain  that  stays  and  stings, 
At  love's  or  friendship's  door 
Shall  knock  in  vain  no  more; 
For  I  will  give  it  wings 

Far,  far  from  me  to  soar. 

"  O  wide-winged  song,"  he  said, 

Divinest,  unto  thee 

I  bring  my  misery, 

And  thou  shalt  healing  shed; 

Set  thou  my  spirit  free." 

Fluttered  the  feeble  song. 

Unmeet  its  wings  to  bear 

One  narrow  human  care, — 
Wings   wont  to  soar  so  strong 

Under  a  world's  despair. 

"Ah,  what  is  this?"  he  cried, 

"Unto  the  wide  world's   smart, 

Answers  the  wide  world's  heart; 
Unheard  the  cries  abide 

Of  each  small  soul  apart. 

"Ah,  silence,  thou,"  he  said,— 
"  Most  merciful,  to  thee 

I  bring  my  misery. 
Be  there  no  healing  shed; 

Clasp  but  my  pain  and  me. 
Strong  silence,  like  a  sea, 
Flow  deep  above  my  head." 

Milicent   Washburn  Shinn. 
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FREE   KINDERGARTENS   OF   OAKLAND. 


To  a  sensitive  person,  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  city  life  is  the  sight  of  the  un- 
cared-for children  that  exist  on  the  lower, 
out-of-the-way  streets,  where  beer-saloons  and 
junk-shops  appear  to  be  the  only  places  of 
business,  and  where  filth  and  drunkenness 
seem  characteristics  of  almost  all  the  inhab- 
itants. It  is  no  marvel  that  city  missionaries, 
going  over  such  ground  day  after  day,  be- 
come so  exhausted  by  the  constant  calls  for 
sympathy,  the  sight  of  such  pitiable  degra- 
dation, and  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  of 
remedy,  as  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  work 
entirely  at  times. 

San  Francisco  has,  as  we  all  know,  done 
well  in  providing  kindergartens  for  the  ne- 
glected little  ones  of  such  localities.  It  may 
not  be  so  well  known  that  Oakland,  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  same  direction.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this,  for,  said  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Broadway  free  kindergarten  to  me  the 
other  day,  "I  have  taught  in  the  kindergar- 
tens in  San  Francisco,  but  I  find  that  these 
children  in  Oakland  come  from  a  much 
lower  class  of  society  than  the  most  of  those 
I  have  met  across  the  bay.  Such  dreadful 
places  as  some  of  these  babies  live  in !  How 
can  we  expect  them  to  be  good  with  such 
surroundings  ?  " 

Oakland  has,  however,  but  two  free  kin- 
dergartens for  these  children  ;  one  down 
near  the  wharves  on  the  lower  part  of  Broad- 
way, the  other  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
city  on  Market  street.  There  are  other 
places  where  kindergartens  are  needed,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  supporting  additional 
schools  at  present. 

The  Broadway  kindergarten  numbers 
about  sixty-five  children,  and  is  supported 
by  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  The  pov- 
erty of  the  homes  from  which  the  children 
come  is  plain  to  any  one  looking  at  the 
ragged  elbows,  torn  jackets,  thin  clothing, 
and  broken  shoes  that  are  worn  by  too  many 


of  the  little  creatures.  A  friend  of  mine 
met  a  little  bareheaded  girl  on  Broadway 
the  other  day,  who  smiled  as  if  she  knew  her. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  the  kindergarten," 
said  the  child. 

"  Do  you  go  to  school  there  ?  "  asked  the 
lady. 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  she,  "but  my  sister 
does,  and  I'm  going  over  there  to  get  the 
hat." 

"How  came  your  hat  over  there  if  you 
do  not  go  to  the  school?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  child,  confiden- 
tially, "  me  and  my  sister  haven't  got  but 
one  hat  between  us,  and  one  day  she  wears 
it,  and  the  next  I  do;  and  to-day  sister  wore 
it,  but  mother  wants  me  to  go  on  an  errand, 
and  so  I've  come  over  for  the  hat." 

Poverty,  however,  is  the  least  of  the  evils 
to  be  met.  Drunkenness  is  something  worse. 
The  mother  of  two  of  the  children  in  this 
school  is  a  common  drunkard,  well  known 
to  the  police  of  Oakland.  She  is  hardly  out 
of  jail  a  day  at  a  time,  for,  if  released  on 
Monday,  she  is  intoxicated  again  on  Tues- 
day, and  goes  back  to  prison.  The  father 
of  these  children  is  the  driver  of  a  "rag-bag- 
and-bottle  "  cart,  and  the  little  ones  are  left 
to  care  for  themselves  as  best  they  can 
through  such  hours  of  the  day  as  they  are 
not  in  the  kindergarten.  Many  of  the  oth- 
er children  in  the  kindergarten  leave  the 
school  at  the  close  of  the  session  only  to  go 
directly  to  the  saloons,  where  their  fathers 
are  selling  intoxicants.  The  kind-hearted 
policeman  who  looks  after  this  part  of  Broad- 
way said  the  other  day  to  a  lady',  "  I'm  glad 
you  folks  are  doing  something  for  these  poor 
people,  ma'am.  They  need  it:  but  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  you  don't  begin  deep  enough 
down.  People  have  got  to  shut  up  these 
beer-saloons  down  here,  before  they  can  do 
much  good  with  their  kindergartens." 

Such  is  the  greeting  that  comes  almost 
daily  with  discouraging  power  to  the  teach- 
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ers  in  this  school.  And  yet  there  are  as 
bright  faces  among  the  children  as  can  be 
seen  in  any  school,  graces  as  yet  unmarked 
by  the  terrible  evils  around  them.  Some  of 
the  children  gathered  in  by  the  invitations 
of  the  teachers  can,  at  first,  hardly  speak  a 
word  of  English;  but  they  readily  learn,  and 
are  often  among  the  brightest  scholars.  In- 
deed, there  are  but  few  who  persist  in  such 
insubordination  as  to  be  unmanageable. 
Two  or  three  of  the  older  boys  sometimes 
try  to  incite  the  younger  ones  to  mischief, 
and,  as  whipping  is  never  allowable  in  the 
kindergarten,  the  teacher's  ingenuity  is  often 
severely  tasked  to  invent  punishment  for  the 
naughty  ones.  One  boy  enjoys  the  title  of  the 
"  worst  boy  in  the  school,"  and  is  often  the 
one  who  creates  disturbances.  Some  days  a 
little  scene  occurs,  in  which  the  teacher  has 
to  lift  some  obstinate  boy  into  the  back-yard, 
and  bolt  the  door  after  him,  when  a  terrific 
series  of  kicks  and  poundings  on  the  door 
follow.  The  city  missionary,  chancing  to 
come  in  one  day  when  such  a  performance 
was  going  on,  resolved  to  try  to  help  the 
teacher.  Accordingly,  she  went  out  into 
the  back-yard,  where  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance was  howling.  She  spoke  to  him,  but 
he  continued  his  performance  and  paid  no 
attention  to  anything  that  was  said  to  him. 
At  last,  the  visitor  said,  "  See  here,  haven't 
you  any  dogs  ?  " 

The  little  fellow  stopped  crying  at  once, 
and  answered  very  shortly,  "Yes." 

"How  many  have  you?"  asked  the  lady, 
encouraged  at  even  a  word  of  reply. 

"  Two,"  snapped  the  boy. 

"Where  are  they?" 

"Home,"  said  the  monosyllabic  youth 
getting  up  and  making  a  rush  for  the  fence, 
which  he  proceeded  to  climb  with  great 
haste. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"Over  into  Chinatown,"  responded  the 
boy,  as  he  almost  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
edge  of  the  roof  of  the  wash-house  next  the 
yard. 

"  Now,  come,  don't,"  said  the  visitor,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say,  and  fearing  lest 


her  enterprise  should  be  a  failure.  "  Come 
down  and  go  into  school  with  me,  and  after- 
wards I'll  go  home  with  you  and  see  those 
dogs." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  seemed  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  lady  led  the  truant  back  in 
triumph  to  the  school-room.  But  her  hour' 
of  rejoicing  did  not  last  long,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  the  seat  beside  him  in  order 
to  keep  him  quiet;  and  after  school  he  seized 
his  hat  and  ran. 

He  was  followed,  however,  by  a  little 
brother,  whose  short  legs  could  not  run  so 
fast  as  the  older  ones,  and  whose  checked 
apron  served  as  a  guide  to  the  missionary, 
who  followed  on  behind,  resolved  on  keep- 
ing her  promise  in  respect  to  the  dogs.  Sud- 
denly the  checked  apron  disappeared,  and 
she  stood  bewildered  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  until  she  saw  both  the  little  fel- 
lows peering  out  at  her  from  a  hiding  place, 
anxious  to  see  if  she  were  going  to  turn  off 
at  the  right  corner.  On  seeing  her  they 
both  started  and  ran  on  to  an  engine-house, 
where  the  lady  found  them. 

"Where  are  your  dogs?"  asked  that  much- 
enduring  person,  making  no  mention  of  the 
chase. 

"In  there,"  responded  the  older  boy, 
pointing  to  the  engine-house. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "won't  you  go  and 
get  them?  I  don't  like  to  go  in  there." 

Obliging  youth:  "No,  I  won't." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this  reply,  and 
then  the  visitor  said,  "Well,  where  do  you 
live?" 

"Across  the  street,"  was  the  answer. 

"Which  gate  shall  I  go  in  at?"  asked  the 
missionary,  preparing  to  go  across. 

No  answer. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  persevering  woman, 
"you  watch  and  see  that  I  go  in  at  the  right 
one." 

When  she  was  half-way  across  the  street, 
the  older  boy  called  out,  "Go  in  at  the  big 
white  one." 

Accordingly  the  lady  went  to  the  gate  des- 
ignated, tried  it,  and  behold,  it  was  locked ! 
She  looked  back.  Both  of  the  boys  were 
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laughing  at  the  success  of  their  joke.  The 
missionary  laughed  too,  for  she  was  so  tried 
she  could  not  help  it.  Fortunately,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  two  boys,  who  was  in  the  engine- 
house,  came  running  across  the  street  at  this 
moment,  and,  opening  the  gate,  called  his 
wife  to  see  the  visitor. 

The  account  given  of  her  son  by  the 
mother  was  not  very  consoling.  She  said 
she  could  not  manage  him,  although  he  was 
so  young.  He  would  go  with  the  worst  boys 
of  the  street,  and,  although  she  knew  his  rep- 
utation at  school,  yet  she  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  The  visitor  left,  having  almost 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  herself. 

Some  days  the  boy  is  less  troublesome, 
however,  as  on  the  missionary's  next  visit  to 
the  school.  On  her  inquiring  for  the  child, 
the  teacher  said,  pointing  to  a  nail,  "There 
are  his  shoes  hanging  up." 

"Is  that  all  there  is  left  of  him?" 

"No,"  said  the  teacher;  "he  made  such  a 
noise  scraping  his  shoes  on  the  floor  that  I 
had  to  take  them  off,  but  he  is  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  screen";  and  the  vis- 
itor, looking  behind  the  thin  partition,  saw 
the  little  troubler  busily  engaged  with  his 
lessons,  and  looking  as  though  he  had  re- 
solved to  be  a  model  boy  henceforth. 

The  extra  work  of  this  school  is  such  that 
the  daily  sessions  are  limited  to  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  the  principal  either  stays  at 
the  room,  preparing  the  weaving  for  the  next 
day  or  getting  the  sewing  ready,  or  else  she 
goes  out  to  make  calls  on  such  of  the  chil- 
dren as  are  sick  or  have  need  of  help.  This 
calling  system  is  one  that  takes  up  much 
time.  Often  the  teacher  makes  as  many  as 
sixty  calls  in  a  month.  This  seems  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  she  may  better  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  children  by  know- 
ing the  surroundings  of  each  one. 

"I  do  not  know  what  business  the  people 
on  the  ferry-boats  can  think  I  am  engaged 
in,"  said  the  teacher,  who  comes  from  San 
Francisco  daily  to  this  school,  "for  I  bring 
over  such  queer  bundles  every  day.  Some- 
times it  is  old  clothes,  to  be  made  over  for 
the  children,  sometimes  plants  for  the  school 
room.  To-morrow  it  will  be  jelly  for  a  poor 


consumptive,  the  father  of  two  of  the  children 
in  our  school." 

The  Market  street  kindergarten  is  sup- 
ported by  the  First  Congregational  church, 
and  has  about  forty-five  pupils.  The  portion 
of  the  city  in  which  this  school  is  situated, 
although  inhabited  by  foreigners,  yet  does 
not  contain  so  degraded  a  class  of  people  as 
the  Broadway  district.  The  school  is  held 
in  the  little  chapel  that  on  Sundays  is  used 
as  a  church,  and  both  the  room  and  the 
yard  are  larger  and  more  pleasant  than 
those  of  the  Broadway  kindergarten.  There 
are  four  teachers  in  this  school,  and  this  di- 
vision of  labor  makes  the  work  light  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  school,  which, 
until  recently,  has  had  but  one  teacher. 

Many  of  the  children  of  this  kindergarten 
attend  the  free  Saturday  afternoon  sewing- 
school  held  in  the  same  room,  and  support- 
ed by  the  ladies  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Association.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  mere- 
ly nominal,  however,  as  the  teachers  give 
their  time  and  work,  and  the  materials  for 
garments  are  often  contributed  by  interested 
outsiders. 

From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten,  be- 
long to  this  school.  Many  nationalities  are 
here  represented.  The  little  Spanish  girl 
sits  next  to  the  German,  and  near  by  is  a 
French  child  with  an  Irish  and  a  Portuguese 
girl  on  either  side  of  her.  A  sprinkling  of 
colored  children  vary  some  classes,  and 
there  is  a  corner  devoted  to  boys,  many  of 
whom  make  their  own  shirts  and  rival  the 
girls  in  the  neatness  of  their  sewing.  Some- 
times some  little  fellow  who  does  not  be- 
long to  the  school  peeps  in  at  the  door,  with 
a  request  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  sew  on 
some  button  or  mend  some  rent  in  his  coat, 
uncared-for  by  the  overworked  mother  in  the 
poor,  untidy  little  place  called  "home." 

The  improvement  in  these  children  since 
this  school  was  first  started  has  been  very 
great.  Tangled  hair,  dirty  faces  and  hands, 
and  ragged  garments  were  common  enough 
sights  at  first.  They  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared now,  but  the  little  ones  are  learning 
the  need  of  cleanliness  and  carefulness  of 
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dress.  Many  of  them  now  wear  garments 
sewed  by  themselves. 

All  pupils,  on  their  first  introduction  to 
the  school,  have  to  spend  four  Saturday  af- 
ternoons in  sewing  "over-'n-over "  patch- 
work, which  is  afterwards  quilted  together  by 
other  persons  and  sent  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home  or  the  Home  for  little  children.  Af- 
ter the  four  Saturdays  of  patchwork,  the 
children  may  choose  whatever  garments 
they  want,  and  a  ticket  having  on  it  a  Bible 
verse  is  given  to  each  little  one  to  be  learn- 
ed and  recited  before  receiving  the  garment 
on  the  next  Saturday. 

Great  is  the  rejoicing  over  the  first  little 
apron  or  dress  sewed  by  a  child's  own  hands. 
Sometimes  the  work  is  generously  done  for 
some  one  else;  as  with  a  little  five-year-old, 
who  said  to  me  the  other  day,  after  she  had 
worked  hard  all  the  afternoon  at  hemming 
with  extraordinary  stitches  a  square  of  cot- 
ton cloth :  "  I'm  going  to  take  this  hang- 
chif  home  and  give  it  to  my  papa  to-night. 
He'll  be  awful  glad." 

The  teaching  of  such  eager,  restless  little 
tots  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  There  are 
days  when  work  progresses  smoothly,  and 
again  there  are  other  days  when  the  bewil- 
dered teacher  is  doomed  to  listen  to  a  con- 
fusion of  appeals ;  such  as,  "  Say,  teacher, 
that  girl's  making  faces  at  me."  "  Say,  teach- 
er, that  girl  behind  keeps  punching  into 
me."  "Say,  teacher,  make  that  girl  keep 
the  window  curtain  down.  The  sun  shines 
into  my  eyes,  and  I  can't  sew."  "Say,  teach- 
er, baste  mine  first,"  with  an  additional  cry 
of  "  Thread  my  needle,"  from  half  a  do/en 
at  once  :  and  "  teacher's  "  judgment  must 
be  consulted  on  such  momentous  questions 
as :  "Say,  won't  you  die  if  you  swallow  a 
pin?"  Lowell  says  "There  is  an  answer 
ready  somewhere  to  every  question,"  but  the 
teacher  of  a  sewing-class  soon  finds  out  that 
the  "  somewhere "  is  certainly  not  in  her 
head. 

Then,  sometimes,  a  wee  girl  in  her  efforts 
to  oversee  the  sewing  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
school  and  do  her  own  at  the  same  time, 
tips  over  her  chair,  and  down  she  goes  to  re- 
ceive a  hard  bump  on  her  head.  Of  course, 


loud  lamentation  ensues,  and  "  teacher " 
must  take  the  sufferer  out  into  the  ante-room 
to  be  kissed  and  comforted  as  hastily  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  who  knows  what  mischief  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  others  of  the  class  may 
get  into  while  the  presiding  power  is  absent? 

Sometimes,  too,  the  exercises  have  a  pleas- 
ing variety  occasioned  by  an  inquisitive  goat 
that,  perhaps  instigated  by  some  mischiev- 
ous youth  outside,  walks  in  at  the  open 
door  and  marches  up  the  aisle  unmindful  of 
the  confusion  created  on  either  side  of  him, 
until,  on  reaching  the  front  row  of  seats,  he 
is  suddenly  caught  by  the  horns  by  some 
daring  woman.  After  a  struggle,  during 
which  the  goat  plants  his  four  feet  firmly, 
and  absolutely  refuses  to  go  back  the  way  he 
came,  and  is  then  faced  the  other  way  and 
induced  to  go  forward  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  explore  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building,  he  is  ignominiously 
pushed  out  by  the  back  entrance  and  the  door 
locked  behind  him,  while  he  dances  down 
the  steps  on  his  hind  feet,  proudly  conscious 
that  he  has  broken  up  the  quiet  of  that 
school  for  some  time,  anyway. 

Some  Saturdays,  too,  the  perfume  exhaled 
by  one's  class  is  suggestive  of  a  surmise  that 
their  many  mothers  have  conspired  together 
to  give  their  children  a  dinner  of  onions  be- 
fore sending  them  to  school ;  to  a  not  very 
enthusiastic  lover  of  that  fragrant  vegetable 
the  situation  is  sometimes  trying,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  teacher  happens  to  belong  to  that 
fortunate  class  whom  Darwin  characterizes 
as  "those  whose  stomachs  soar  above  all 
prejudices." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  petty  discourage- 
ments, no  teacher  can  fail  to  see  that  her 
class  are  grateful  for  her  interest  in  them. 
As  soon  as  "  teacher  "  is  visible  on  Market 
street,  there  is  a  running  of  little  feet  to  meet 
her,  and  there  is  always  a  friendly  dispute  as 
to  who  shall  sit  beside  her  in  the  class.  Lit- 
tle hands  hold  out  to  her  wild  flowers,  dusty 
little  shoes  kick  against  her  skirts  as  she  sits 
near  them,  little  fingers,  sometimes  grimy  to 
be  sure,  pat  the  folds  of  her  garments,  and 
innocently  inquisitive  little  voices  ask  "  Is 
that  your  best  dress  ?  " 
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Many  of  the  children  are  very  ignorant. 
One  of  them,  after  the  weekly  talk  on  some 
Bible  lesson,  said  to  me  :  "  What  is  a  Bible, 
anyway?  Is  it  like  a  prayer-book?"  And 
numbers  of  others  are  as  ignorant  as  she. 
Blessed  is  that  teacher  that  has  come  to  her 
class  prepared  in  the  next  two  hours  to  illus- 


trate to  the  little,  keen-sighted  critics  before 
her  the  reality  of  her  words,  by  her  patience 
with  mistakes  and  her  ready  sympathy  with 
the  little  sorrows  poured  into  her  ears.  "The 
tale  of  the  divine  pity  was  never  yet  believed 
from  lips  that  were  not  felt  to  be  moved  by 
human  pity." 

Mary  E.  Bamford. 


ALEXANDER  ANDREAVICH    BARANOFF,    FIRST  GOVERNOR   OF  THE 
RUSSIAN   COLONIES   IN   NORTH   AMERICA. 


ALEXANDER  ANDREAVICH  BARANOFF,  the 
first  and  by  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  governors 
in  Russian  America,  was  born  about  the  year 
1739  in  the  city  of  Kargopol,  in  the  province 
of  Olgnetz,  not  far  from  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  brought  up  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  until  the  year  1780,  when  he  set- 
tled at  Irkutzk  in  eastern  Siberia.  Here  he 
erected  a  glass  manufactory  and  a  distillery, 
and  added  thereto  the  business  of  a  general 
contractor,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful. 
In  1789  he  was  honored  with  a  membership 
of  the  Free  Ecumenical  Society,  a  distinc- 
tion accorded  to  scientific,  literary,  and  thriv- 
ing business  men. 

In  the  year  1781,  Gregory  She"likoff,  Ivan 
Gdlikoff,  and  other  merchants  of  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka,  entered  into  partnership  in  the 
fur  business;  and  in  August,  1783,  three  ves- 
sels fitted  out  by  them  under  the  command 
of  Shelikoff  set  sail  from  Ochotsk.  On 
reaching  the  island  of  Kodiak  three  locations 
were  made  for  future  settlement,  and  here 
was  erected  the  first  trading  post  in  the  col- 
onies. In  1787  he  returned  to  Irkutzk,  hav- 
ing organized  a  lucrative  and  thriving  trade 
with  the  natives.  He  received  substantial 
tokens  of  the  good  will  and  recognition  of 
his  services  at  the  hands  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.,  and  in  October,  1788,  he  was 
awarded  by  the  Russian  government  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  Catherina 
Archipelago,  which  was  supplemented  in 
1790  by  a  ukase  of  Catherine,  who  directed 
the  Aleuts  to  send  a  certain  number  of  bid- 


arras  every  year  to  hunt,  and  to  sell  their  furs 
to  Shelikoff's  company. 

During  the  same  year,  Shelikoff  organized 
at  Irkutzk  a  company  for  the  protection  and 
carrying  out  of  his  fur  trade  in  the  colonies, 
and  called  it  the  Shelikoff  Company.  Find- 
ing in  Baranoff,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  first  voyage  in  1783,  such  indomitable 
energy  and  other  requisite  characteristics 
which  distinguished  him  in  his  subsequent 
career,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and  made  him  substantial 
offers  of  employment  and  future  preferment, 
promising  him  the  principal  management  of 
all  the  trading  posts  in  the  colonies.  Bara- 
noff accepted  the  proposals,  and,  leaving  his 
own  affairs  in  charge  of  a  brother,  departed 
for  the  new  settlements  on  April  igth,  1790, 
in  the  galliot  Tree  Sagatetel  (Three  Saints), 
from  Port  Ochotsk,  commanded  by  Bogaroff. 
Their  destination  was  Kodiak  Island,  but, 
on  reaching  the  Aleutian  Island  coast,  a  se- 
vere storm  arising,  they  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  6th  of  October,  near  the  island  of 
Ounalaska,  at  the  inlet  of  Kashiga.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved,  but  most 
of  the  cargo  was  lost.  The  following  winter 
was  spent  at  Ounalaska.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  1791,  Baranoff  resumed  his  voyage  in 
three  skin  canoes,  and  proceeded  through 
Isanaach  Pass  and  reached  Kodiak  the  fol- 
lowing 27th  of  June. 

Before  leaving  Siberia,  Baranoff  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  Colonies.  On  his  arrival  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  factory  at  Kodiak.  The 
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principal  director  in  charge  was  a  Greek 
named  Eiistratus  Ivanovich  Delareff.  This 
officer  resigned  during  the  subsequent  year, 
and  sailed  for  Ochdtsk  in  the  ship  St.  Mi- 
chael; and  Baranoff  became  Director  in 
chief,  and  assumed  entire  control  in  every 
particular  of  affairs  in  the  colonies;  and  here 
begins  his  principal  career,  which  lasted  with 
marked  ability  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

Baranoff  was  possessed  of  a  far-seeing 
mind  and  great  personal  courage,  and  his 
aim  from  first  to  last  was  the  conquering  of 
the  native  tribes  and  reducing  them  to  the 
subjection  of  Russia,  the  consequent  annex- 
ation of  territory,  furtherance  of  power,  and 
the  increased  acquisition  of  furs;  and  right 
well  and  loyally  did  he  apply  himself  to  the 
task  before  him.  When  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  local  power,  the  Russian  possessions 
consisted  only  of  the  two  islands  Kodiak 
and  Afognak;  hence  the  supply  of  furs  was 
chiefly  confined  to  this  limited  jurisdiction. 
He  immediately  began  augmenting  the  sup- 
ply of  furs,  and  extended  her  factories  to 
Cook's  Inlet,  Prince  William's  Sound,  and 
Behring's  Bay  (Yakoutat),  defeating  in  every 
instance  the  Koloshian  Indians  who  oppos- 
ed him. 

As  the  Company  acquired  territory  and 
swelled  its  shipment  of  valuable  sea-otter 
skins,  the  Imperial  Government  regarded  it 
with  more  favor,  and  at  the  instance  of  She- 
likoff,  emigrants  were  permitted  to  depart  for 
the  new  colonies ;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
were  lawless,  abandoned,  and  desperate  men, 
the  greater  number  being  Russian  convicts; 
several  were  of  broken-down  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  men  of  other  callings,  de- 
graded priests,  military  and  civil  officials. 
These  were  denominated  "Promishleniks." 
They,  with  their  mixed  descendants  and  the 
native  Aleuts,  Koloshian  Indians,  came  di- 
rectly under  the  rule  of  Baranoff,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  govern  them  with  a  mailed 
hand.  They  were  like  so  many  wild  beasts 
let  loose,  with  just  enough  civilization  to  ren- 
der them  all  the  more  dangerous.  Krusen- 
stern,  in  speaking  of  them,  says  :  "None  but 
vagabonds  and  adventurers  ever  entered  the 
Company's  service  as  Promishleniks;  it  was 


their  invariable  destiny  to  pass  a  life  of 
wretchedness  in  America,  and  few  had  the 
good  fortune  ever  to  touch  Russian  soil 
again." 

Baranoff  has  been  by  contemporary  writ- 
ers very  severely  criticized  for  the  harshness 
of  his  treatment  of  his  people,  even  verging 
upon  barbarity  and  extreme  cruelty.  In  my 
opinion  he  was  no  worse,  as  a  man,  than 
the  average  of  his  fellow-citizens  born  near 
the  capital  city  of  Russia;  and  he  could 
not  have  maintained  himself  for  a  day 
amongst  the  lawless  savage  element  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  had  he  pursued  a 
different  course. 

In  1795  Shelikoff  died,  which  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Company.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  the  formation  of  small  rival  com- 
panies, which  interfered  more  or  less  with 
the  operations  of  the  principal  corporation. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  sovereign  to- 
take  some  decisive  steps,  and  accordingly, 
in  1799 — I  cite  Ball's  own  language — 

"The  Emperor  Paul,  at  first  strongly  op- 
posed to  it,  was  induced  to  take  the  trading 
company  under  his  protection.  A  charter 
for  a  new  company  was  drawn  up  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  This 
charter  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  June,  1799. 
It  gave  to  the  members  of  the  old  company, 
under  the  name  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  the  control  of  all  the  coasts  of 
America  on  the  Pacific,  north  of  lat.  55°  N. 
They  were  required  to  organize  settlements, 
promote  agriculture,  commerce,  discovery, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
faith;  to  extend  the  Russian  territory  and  in- 
fluence on  the  Pacific  as  far  as  they  could 
without  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  any 
foreign  power.  The  capital  of  the  Company 
was  fixed  at  98,000  silver  roubles.  The 
Aleuts  were  regarded  as  the  servants  or 
slaves  of  the  Company.  They  were  obliged 
to  hunt  and  work  at  the  command  of  its  of- 
ficers; and  each  adult  was  obliged  to  spend 
at  least  three  years  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  Company.  They  were  also  forced 
to  sell  all  their  furs  to  the  Company,  at 
whatever  price  the  latter  chose  to  pay  for 
them.  The  natives  of  Kenai  and  Chugdch 
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were  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  firs, 
though  not  to  enter  the  Company's  service. 
Baranoff  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Company  in  the  colonies.  The 
government  of  the  territories  was  confided 
to  the  Chief  Director  in  the  colonies.  No 
appeal  could  be  made  from  him  except  to 
the  Directory  at  Irkutsk.  All  regulations 
and  appointments  were  made  by  the  latter, 
and  all  questions  decided  by  it,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Com- 
merce. All  persons  and  things  in  the  ter- 
ritory were  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
Director,  who  resided  in  Kodiak ;  other  dis- 
tricts were  ruled  by  inferior  agents,  chosen 
from  among  the  Promishleniks  and  account- 
able only  to  the  Chief  Director.  The  gen- 
eral regulations  were  just  and  humane,  but 
the  enforcement  of  them  was  intrusted  to 
men  with  whom  justice  and  humanity  were 
always  subservient  to  interest  and  expediency. 
Baranoff  maintained  for  twenty  years  an  ab- 
solute and  despotic  sway  over  the  colonies. 
The  orders  of  the  Directory  were  often  un- 
heeded by  him,  and  it  was  almost  as  easy  for 
complaints  to  reach  the  Directory  from  an- 
other "planet  as  from  Russian  America.  He 
was  a  man  of  iron  energy  and  nerve,  coarse, 
unfeeling,  shrewd,  and  enterprising.  Amongst 
his  inferior  agents  were  men  far  more  intel- 
ligent and  humane  than  himself,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  any 
proposed  improvements  were  in  vain,  if  in 
his  judgment  they  conflicted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Company." 

The  Company  having  extended  their  ex- 
plorations as  far  as  the  Alexander  Archipel- 
ago in  their  vessel,  the  St.  Demetrius,  and 
obtained  a  goodly  supply  of  valuable  sea 
otter  skins,  and  a  party  of  Aleuts  who  had 
visited  Georges  Strait  having  met  with  grat- 
ifying success,  Baranoff  wisely  determined  to 
push  on  to  the  southward  and  eastward  and 
extend  his  star  of  empire.  Accordingly,  he 
proceeded  from  Kodiak  in  the  Olga,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  Aleutians  in 
their  kyacks,  to  the  then  settlement  of  Sitka, 
situate  on  the  island  which  now  bears  his 
name,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a  fortified 
factory,  which  he  named  Fort  Archangel 


Gabriel.  This  was  completed  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  following — 1800 — when  Baranoff 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  an  act  which  was  subsequent- 
ly approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  On 
the  3ist  of  October,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
directed  that  a  transfer  be  made  of  the 
general  Directory  from  Irkutzk  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, leaving  only  a  secondary  bureau  at  the 
former  place.  In  1801  an  issue  of  7,350 
shares  of  stock  was  authorized,  each  share 
worth  five  hundred  silver  roubles.  In  1802 
the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  purchased  twenty  shares  of 
stock  each,  the  income  of  which  was  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes.  In  August  of  that 
year,  by  imperial  ukase,  the  Loan  Bank  of 
St.  Petersburg  was  directed  to  advance  the 
Company  250,000  silver  roubles  for  eight 
years,  bearing  legal  interest ;  this  was  sup- 
plemented in  1803  by  the  Financial  Bureau's 
being  directed  to  supply  the  Directory  of  the 
Company,  on  demand,  with  100,000  silver 
roubles  in  such  sums  as  might  be  required. 

Baranoff  returned  to  Kodiak,  and  resum- 
ed his  functions  in  that  portion  of  the  new 
acquisition.  His  zeal  and  patience  were  at 
last  rewarded  by  his  Emperor  with  an  hon- 
orable title  soon  after  the  fall  of  Sitka.  When 
the  news  reached  him,  shedding  tears  of 
gratitude  to  his  sovereign,  he  exclaimed:  "I 
am  rewarded,  but  Sitka  is  lost.  I  cannot 
suffer  this.  I  intend  to  die  or  conquer  for 
the  sake  of  my  august  benefactor."  And 
right  nobly  did  he  keep  his  word. 

In  May,  1802,  the  Thlinket  tribe  of  In- 
dians assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  at- 
tacked the  settlement  of  Sitka,  or  what  is 
more  properly  known  now  as  Old  Sitka,  for 
the  site  of  the  new  city  was  moved  after  the 
savages  were  beaten.  Fort  Gabriel  was  oc- 
cupied by  them,  all  the  Russian  officers  and 
thirty  men  killed.  Captian  Lisiansky,  in 
command  of  the  Neva,  arrived  in  Kodiak 
July  1 3th,  1804,  and  found  that  Baranoff  had 
sailed  for  Sitka  in  the  spring  with  four  small 
vessels,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Russians, 
and  about  eight  hundred  Aleutians  in  their 
kyaks.  Dall  thus  describes  what  followed : 

"  He  therefore  determined  to  sail  to  his 
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assistance,  and  while  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Kodiak,  made  various  surveys  in 
the  vicinity.  He  left  St.  Paul  August  isth, 
and  arrived  in  Norfolk  sound  on  the  2oth. 
Baranoff  arrived  on  the  ipthfrom  a  hunting 
expedition  to  Yakutat  bay  in  the  Yermak. 
It  was  determined  to  attack  the  Thlinkets, 
who  had  fortified  themselves  on  a  rock  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  old  settlement,  and 
now  defied  the  Russians.  On  the  ist  of 
October,  the  Neva  fired  upon  the  fort,  and, 
no  reply  being  received,  Baranoff  and  a  par- 
ty of  Russians  and  Aleutians  attempted  to 
storm  it.  They  were  repulsed  with  some 
loss  by  the  natives,  who  sallied  and  drove 
them  to  their  boats.  Baranoff  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.  The  next  day  the  Neva  opened 
fire  on  the  fort  with  heavy  guns,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  October  the  natives  hoisted  a  white 
flag.  The  fort  was  not  then  surrendered, 
however,  but  was  evacuated  by  the  natives  on 
the  night  of  the  6th.  They  are  said  by  Lis- 
iansky  to  have  killed  a  number  of  infants 
and  dogs,  lest,  by  making  a  noise,  they 
should  give  the  alarm.  The  garrison  was 
estimated  to  have  been  about  eight  hundred. 
The  walls  of  the  fort  were  so  thick,  that 
the  shot  from  the  Neva  had  not  penetrated 
them.  It  was  defended  by  two  cannon,  and 
evidently  evacuated  because  the  occupants 
were  out  of  ammunition.  On  the  8th  of 
October  it  was  burned  by  order  of  Baranoff. 
The  Russians  had  ten  or  twelve  killed,  and 
several  wounded. 

"On  the  loth  of  November,  Lisiansky 
sailed  for  Kodiak,  leaving  Baranoff  at  Sitka. 
The  Neva  anchored  November  i6th  in  St. 
Paul  harbor,  where  she  wintered.  This  vessel 
brought  the  first  supply  of  medicine  which 
reached  the  colony." 

The  point  selected  by  the  Indians  is  eas- 
ily fortified  and  well  adapted  for  defense. 
At  the  time  mentioned  it  was  on  an  island, 
but  this  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  so 
changed  by  the  Russians  that  it  forms  the 
end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  present  city  of 
Sitka,  and  the  eminence  is  known  as  Castle 
Rock;  on  which  is  situated  an  imposing 
building  where  subsequent  governors  inter- 
changed courtesies  with  foreign  fleets,  and 


where  Prince  Maksoutoff,  the  last  of  the 
Russian  governors,  dispensed  princely  hos- 
pitality. It  is  but  a  biscuit's  toss  from  the 
rear  window  of  the  Custom  House,  where, 
on  this  bright,  cold  November  afternoon 
this  article  is  being  penned  under  the  light 
of  a  clear  sky  and  almost  white  Arctic  sun. 
One  can  almost  fancy  the  details  of  the  con- 
flict as  passing  in  review,  so  little  has  been 
the  change  in  the  country  and  its  people 
since  the  old  hero  waved  the  Russian  eagles 
on  to  victory. 

On  October  8th,  1804,  Baranoff  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  new  fort  at  Sitka,  located 
on  Castle  Rock,  and  erected  a  substantial 
structure,  the  ruins  of  which  exist  to-day. 
He  named  it  Fort  Archangel  Michael,  and 
the  settlement  was  called  New  Archangel, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  to  Sitka, 
and  the  island  itself  was  christened  Baranoff. 

The  headquarters  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment were  established  here  permanently,  and 
the  work  of  constructing  factories,  public 
buildings,  wharves,  dockyards,  machine- 
shops,  ship-houses,  foundries,  soldiers'  bar- 
racks, etc.,  was  begun  in  earnest,  and  as  time 
advanced  carried  out  to  successful  conclu- 
sion. Direct  trade  was  established  with 
Canton,  Manila,  Boston,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  In- 
dians were  brought  more  and  more  into 
subjection,  until  finally  they  were  practically 
conquered.  Russia  sent  war-ships  to  the 
new  colony,  and  garrisoned  the  settlements 
with  regular  troops.  The  traffic  in  furs  be- 
came every  year  more  and  more  valuable, 
and  Baranoff,  the  central  figure  of  all,  began 
to  see  his  dreams  of  the  future  realized. 

Count  Nikolai  Petrovich  Resanoff  was 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  Im- 
perial Chamberlain  and  Commissioner  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  the  colonies.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  events  which  are  now  be- 
ing described  occurred  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-vessels  and  the  discovery  of 
the  electric  telegraph;  and  that  the  distance 
from  Russian  America  to  St.  Petersburg  was 
great  and  communication  infrequent.  At 
rare  intervals  highly-colored  reports  of  Bara- 
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norfs  cruelty  and  despotism  would  reach  the 
Emperor;  set  in  vogue,  no  doubt,  by  some 
rascals  whom  he  had  punished.  This  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  communication  became 
more  frequent,  and  it  seems  to  have  grown  up 
as  a  custom  of  the  country  and  been  transmit- 
ted as  a  legacy  to  its  purchasers :  for  no  fed- 
eral official  to-day  can  conscientiously  do  his 
duty  and  carry  out  his  instructions,  without 
having  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  petition 
for  his  removal,  from  the  rabble,  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  next  mail  to  Washington. 
Resanoff  arrived  at  Kodiak  in  1804,  and  set 
himself  to  work  to  inaugurate  certain  meas- 
ures of  reform.  He  is  represented  to  have 
been  an  able  and  humane  man,  and  possess- 
ed of  great  capacity  and  humanity.  Baranoff 
and  himself  never  were  in  accord  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  governing  the  colonists  ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  side  with  Baranoff,  for  sev- 
eral years'  experience  in  this  Territory  con- 
vinces me  that  a  different  method  of  rule  is 
required  here  from  that  of  more  civilized  com- 
munities. When  an  Indian  commits  an  out- 
rage upon  a  white  man,  unless  promptly  and 
suitably  punished  therefor,  he  becomes  inso- 
lent and  more  dangerous.  He  attributes 
immunity  from  punishment  to  fear  upon  the 
part  of  the  white  man,  never  giving  him  the 
slightest  credit  for  magnaminity  or  mercy. 
Likewise  with  the  descendants  of  the  Rus- 
sian colonists :  so  long  have  they  been  under 
imperial  rule  that  they  construe  liberty  to 
mean  license,  and  American  citizenship  to 
consist  in  being  supported  in  idleness. 

In  the  year  1805  the  brig  Juno  arrived  at 
Sitka  from  Rhode  Island,  laden  with  provis- 
ions and  an  assorted  cargo  of  merchandise 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  for  sea-otter 
skins.  Her  arrival  was  most  fortunate,  as 
the  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  the  scurvy  had  also  broken  out  among 
the  troops  and  Russian  laborers.  Resanoff 
bought  the  brig  and  whole  outfit,  and  land- 
ing the  cargo,  sailed  in  ballast  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  brought  back  within  a  reasonable 
time  a  cargo  of  flour  and  wheat,  which  saved 
the  inhabitants  much  suffering.  Soon  there- 
after he  sailed  for  Kamchatka,  intending  to 
make  the  journey  overland  through  Siberia 


to  St.  Petersburg ;  but  succumbed  to  the  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  of  the  hardships  of  the 
winter,  and  died  on  his  way  March  i,  1807, 
at  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia.  Whatever  his  meas- 
ures of  reform,  whether  for  the  best  or  not, 
they  were  soon  set  aside  by  Baranoff,  who  had 
little  of  the  humanitarian  about  him.  He 
continued  to  pursue  the  same  policy  which 
had  always  characterized  him.  He  opened 
up  a  thriving  and  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  California,  trading 
furs  for  groceries,  flour,  wheat,  bullocks, 
hides,  etc.  He  further  strengthened  his 
company  by  obtaining  from  the  Government 
Financial  Bureau  an  additional  credit  of 
200,000  silver  roubles. 

The  Russian  mercantile  flag,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  double-headed  black  eagle,  was 
granted  to  the  Company  to  be  used  as  a 
special  flag,  and  naval  officers  were  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  Company's  service. 

In  1808,  on  account  of  frequent  com- 
plaints being  made  to  the  Directory,  they 
concluded  to  have  Baranoff  superseded;  and 
accordingly  one  Koch  was  selected  to  re- 
lieve him,  but  he  died  on  his  way  in  Kam- 
chatka. It  is  presumed  this  statement,  made 
on  authority  of  Ball,  is  correct;  although 
Khlebnicoff  in  his  notes  states  that  prior  to 
this  Baranoff,  on  account  of  declining  years 
and  becoming  feeble  therefrom,  had  request- 
ed the  Directory  to  appoint  his  successor. 
Again  did  he  narrowly  escape  being  over- 
slaughed. An  individual  named  Barono- 
wolokoff  was  sent  in  the  ship  Neva  from 
Ochotsk  to  relieve  him,  but  she  was  wrecked 
in  Sitka  sound  on  January  9,  1813,  and  the 
new  Governor  was  lost,  together  with  thirty- 
seven  men. 

In  1812  the  Russians  effected  a  settlement 
near  Bodega  bay  in  California,  which  was 
named  Fort  Ross.  Kuskoff  was  the  imme- 
diate man  in  command,  but  the  concurrence 
of  the  Spanish  Government  was  obtained  by 
Baranoff  and  the  expedition  fitted  out  under 
his  auspices.  The  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  California  exhibited  great  opposition 
to  the  foundation  of  this  colony.  The  bay 
was  called  in  Russian  Rumyanzoff,  and  the 
river  Slavianka,  which  river  is  known  to-day 
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in  Sonoma  county,  as  Russian  river.  Here 
grain  was  raised  and  shipped  to  Sitka,  meat 
dried,  etc.  The  Spaniards  were  always  jeal- 
ous of  the  Russians,  and  annoyed  them  in 
many  ways. 

Worn  out  at  last  with  the  vicissitudes  and 
cares  of  orifice,  having  extended  the  fur 
trade  and  factories  from  the  Pribyloff  islands 
to  Cross  sound,  erected  settlements  amongst 
the  principal  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and 
having  effectually  broken  the  power  of  the 
Aleuts,  Koloshians,  and  Thlinkets,  and  feel- 
ing that  his  sands  of  life  were  well  nigh  run, 
Baranoff,  after  having  faithfully  served  his 
monarch  for  twenty-seven  years,  peremp- 
torily tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board 
of  Directors;  it  was  finally  accepted,  and 
on  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1818,  he  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  Captain  Leontius 
Andrianovich  Hagenmeister.  On  the  6th 
day  of  October  he  sailed  for  Russia,  and  on 
the  28th  day  of  April,  1819,  he  died  at  Ba- 
tavia  on  his  way  home,  aged  about  eighty 
years. 

When  he  first  landed  in  the  colonies, 
Russia  only  exercised  control  over  two  un- 
important trading  posts.  He  enlarged  her 
possessions  by  conquering  and  adding  there- 
to sixteen  and  one-half  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  of  what  was 
then  known  as  New  Albion.  During  his  in- 
cumbency he  sent  to  Russia  furs  valued  at 
$20,000,000,  and  when  he  turned  over  the 
Company's  property  to  his  successor,  the 
capital  invested  in  buildings,  ships,  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  and  furs  was  estimated 
to  be  of  the  value  of  $3,000,000. 

An  engraving  of  him  in  my  possession, 
which  bears  his  autograph,  was  fallen 
upon  by  chance,  and  is  probably  the  only 
one  extant  in  this  country;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  over  sixty  years  since. 
Baranoff  was  rather  short  in  stature,  but  of 
vigorous  frame  and  strong  endurance.  The 
hardships  experienced  by  him  and  his  ex- 
tended life  of  toil  and  adventure  were  suffi- 
cient to  have  broken  down  earlier  in  life 
one  of  much  more  powerful  frame.  During 
his  latter  years  the  youthful  vigor  which 
characterized  his  early  and  mature  man- 


hood gradually  wore  away,  and  shortly  be- 
fore being  relieved,  his  countenance  became 
wrinkled  and  his  step  infirm;  but  his  intel- 
lect was  unclouded,  and  his  will  as  firm  as 
ever.  He  taught  himself  astronomy  and 
navigation,  and  with  imperfect  instruments 
did  he  guide  his  vessels,  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  service,  skillfully  and  successfully 
through  the  numerous  reefs,  shoals,  rocks, 
and  dangers  unknown  of  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Vessel  after  vessel  was  built  under  his  di- 
rection only  to  meet  disaster.  Ships  from 
Russia  were  lost  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  decid- 
ed against  him  in  the  negative.  No  sooner 
would  he  establish  a  factory  than  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  and  its  occupants 
murdered;  but  still  he  held  on  and  persever- 
ed, and  after  years  of  battling  against  the 
elements  and  the  hostiles  and  overcoming  un- 
foreseen obstacles,  in  the  evening  of  life  he 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  snug  and 
secure  haven  at  Sitka,  and  created  a  new 
empire  for  his  Imperial  Master.  Historians 
differ  materially  as  to  his  personal  habits; 
some  assert  that  he  was  given  to  deep  and 
frequent  potations,  but  others  maintain  strict- 
ly to  the  contrary.  A  Russian  officer  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Kamchatka,  which  visited 
Sitka  a  short  time  previous  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Baranoff,  speaks  of  his  life  and  hab- 
its in  most  favorable  terms.  He  rose  early 
and  only  ate  one  meal  a  day,  without  regard 
to  any  regular  hour,  and  was  exceedingly 
temperate.  He  spoke  German  fluently,  and 
learned  the  English  language  in  the  colo- 
nies. His  word  was  law,  and  his  rule  was 
despotic.  More  than  once  was  his  assassin- 
ation unsuccessfully  attempted,  but  he  seem- 
ed to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Surrounded  as 
he  was  by  desperadoes  and  outlaws,  he  ral- 
lied about  him  a  chosen  guard  of  henchmen, 
a  Praetorian  band,  composed  of  the  same 
material.  He  literally  fought  the  devil  with 
fire,  and  paid  them  principally  in  rum.  They 
were  devoted  to  his  interests  and  obeyed 
his  instant  bidding.  Such  was  the  state  of 
society  that  he  had  no  other  recourse.  The 
monks  and  missionaries  were  against  him, 
and  incited  rebellion  against  his  authority. 
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A  number  had  been  sent  to  the  colonies  by 
the  Russian  government,  who  upon  arrival 
demanded  they  should  be  supported  by  the 
Company;  but  Baranoff  refused  to  support 
them  in  a  life  of  idleness,  and  compelled 
them  to  work  for  a  living.  This  being  en- 
tirely antagonistic  to  the  Russian  clergy, 
and  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  mission- 
aries, they  formed  a  league  against  him ;  but 
they  were  quickly  and  quietly  disposed  of, 
and  relegated  to  the  same  position  as  all 
others  who  attempted  to  set  at  defiance  his 
authority.  Had  he  wavered,  his  life  would 
not  have  been  worth  a  bauble.  Baranoff 
never  submitted  the  general  accounts  of  the 
Company  to  the  Board  of  Directors ;  hence, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Hagenmeister,  he 
compared  his  accounts  with  those  of  ship 
captains  who  had  dealt  with  him,  and  found 
everything  correct  save  the  single  item  of 
rum,  the  whole  expenditure  of  which  was 
not  strictly  accounted  for.  He  did  not  use 
this  himself;  it  was  bought  on  Company  ac- 
count and  disbursed  as  before  stated. 

The  Company  held  him  in  great  esteem 
during  his  long  period  of  faithful  service, 
and  when  the  same  was  reorganized  the 
Board  of  Directors  offered  to  present  him 


with  twenty  shares,  valued  at  $10,000,  which 
he  declined  to  accept,  but  paid  for  them  in 
full.  Notwithstanding  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  him  for  acquiring  riches,  he  died 
comparatively  a  poor  man,  thus  refuting  an- 
other of  the  many  scandals  laid  at  his  door. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  sketch 
of  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  He 
invariably  had  in  view  the  love  of  his  native 
land,  the  glory  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  his  Company; 
and  when,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  amidst  the  soft  and  spicy  breezes  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit 
to  the  God  who  gave  it,  then  disappeared 
from  public  gaze  one  of  the  most  intrepid, 
determined,  and  successful  explorers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1835  K.  M.  Khlebnicoff  published  a 
biography  of  Baranoff,  and  in  1850  Prince 
Emanuel  Goletzin  published  in  French  a 
"Notice  Biographique  sur  A.  A.  Baranoff  in 
Nouvelle  Anales  des  Voyages  N.  2." 

To  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  Professor 
William  H.  Dall,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  I  am  indebted  for  most  of 
the  foregoing  facts. 

Wm.  Gouverneur  Morris. 
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ALL-HALLOW  EVE. 

SHE  too  grows  old. 
She  does  not  know  me  any  more, 

Beneath  my  lantern's  yellow  flare, 
Till  I  have  crossed  the  crooked  floor 
And  stand  beside  her  chair 
To  have  my  fortune  told. 

One  room — all  still: 
The  ceiling  bulges,  black  with  rains ; 

The  straight  walls  tremble,  loose  and  thin; 
And  through  the  six  uneven  panes 
Remorseless  night  stares  in 
Across  the  sloping  sill. 
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The  lamp  is  lit — 
A  little  lamp  of  ancient  brass 

With  tarnished  figures,  quaint  and  tall; 
It  throws  huge  shadows  as  I  pass 
Against  the  rocking  wall: 

She  draws  close  under  it. 

She  stoops  her  head: 
Her  black  gaze  on  the  chimney-place, 
She  hears,  stern-featured,  all  I  say; 
Winding  around  the  grim,  bent  face, 
In  lines  as  hard  as  clay, 

Her  blanket-shawl  of  red. 

From  two  gray  hands 
The  heavy,  low,  black-cushioned  chair 

Springs  backward  with  a  double  creak; 
Dark-outlined,  with  the  yellow  glare 
Against  her  crumpled  cheek, 

How  tall  and  still  she  stands! 

My  palm  in  hers, 
With  nods  and  cries  and  baleful  signs, 

With  ancient  charms  of  mumbled  phrase, 
With  hard  brows  bent  in  knotty  lines, 
With  shrewd  and  fickle  gaze 
She  muses  and  demurs. 

We  two  alone: 
I  burn  the  chestnuts  on  the  hearth, 

I  drop  the  homespun  ball  of  blue, 
I  share  her  cracked,  unlovely  mirth, 
And  hear  my  fortune  through — 

Strange  warning,  crooked  crone! 

Our  eyes  have  met — 
I  cross  the  seamed  and  crumbling  floor 

Worn  by  the  feet  of  buried  men: 
And  as  I  shut  the  low,  red  door 
The  knocker  jars  again — 

It  rains — the  stone  is  wet. 

My  fate  is  told! 
I  stumble  down  the  lilac  way — 

A  narrow  footpath,  flagged  with  blue — 
So  soon — so  soon — I  dare  not  say, 
But  if  I  prove  it  true 

I'll  tell  you — when  I'm  old. 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 
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DONELLY'S   BABY. 


TOM  and  I  had  been  married  fifteen  years, 
without  ever  owning  a  home,  when  Uncle 
Amos  died  leaving  us  a  snug  little  place  a 
few  miles  from  Oakland.  We  were  remorse- 
fully grateful  to  think  how  ill  we  had  taken 
the  grim  old  gentleman's  scoldings  about 
our  extravagance — we  were  not  extravagant 
however,  having  nothing  to  be  extravagant 
with — when  he  had  really  cherished  such  a 
kindly  purpose  toward  us.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  our  small  estate  with  swelling  hearts, 
Tom  striking  an  attitude  on  the  threshold 
to  quote  "Here  will  I  spend  the  evening  of 
my  days,  and  my  children's  children  shall 
sport  among  the  trees  which  I  have  planted." 

This  was  delightfully  inappropriate,  for  we 
had  no  children,  and  we  had  not  planted 
any  of  the  trees. 

We  were  enthusiastic  over  the  orchard, 
the  Jersey  cow,  the  pony  and  phaeton ;  and 
had  idyllic  fancies  of  managing  our  freehold 
with  our  own  hands. 

A  few  days  divested  this  idea  of  its  ro- 
mantic charm,  and  Tom  advertised  for  a 
married  man  of  all  work:  "for,"  said  he, 
"times  are  so  hard,  that  single  men  must 
be  left  to  the  last." 

A  broad-shouldered  fellow  of  three  and 
twenty  was  the  first  applicant. 

"I  wanted  a  man  of  family,"  said  my  hus- 
band, dryly. 

The  new-comer  opened  wide  the  merry 
black  eyes  that  gave  piquancy  to  his  Hiber- 
nian features.  "  Don't  yez  be  callin'  a  wife 
and  baby  a  family  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  admitted  Tom. 

"Thin  I  hope  ye'll  be  after  hirin'  me;  sor- 
ra  bit  of  work  I've  had  since  I  losht  my 
place  shtoppin'  home  along  of  the  baby." 

"How  old  is  your  baby?"  I  asked. 

"Jist  six  wakes,  mum,"  with  a  deferential 
bow :  so,  on  account  of  the  baby  we  engaged 
Donelly. 

I  wish  he  had  been  more  satisfactory,  but 
I  think  he  broke  and  lost  more  things  than 


any  other  man  in  the  state  did  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Tom  went  to  his  office  in 
the  city  every  morning,  and  I  often  dreaded 
his  return  at  night,  when  I  thought  of  the 
catalogue  of  Donelly's  mishaps  to  be  re- 
hearsed. 

There  was  something  winning  about  the 
fellow,  in  spite  of  his  errors  of  omission  and 
commission,  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
ing an  odd  interest  in  that  small  girl  of  his. 

A  fortnight  after  he  was  domiciled  with 
us  he  returned  from  his  weekly  Sunday  vis- 
it with  red  eyes,  and  a  look  of  exhaustion 
that  made  me  apprehensive. 

"  Sure,  mum,"  he  said,  divining  my  mis- 
giving, "it  isn't  the  whishky  at  all,  at  all; 
but  the  baby  does  be  cutting  tathe,  and  the 
wife  has  had  no  shlape  all  the  wake;  so  last 
night  I  just  walked  the  flure  wid  her  mesilf, 
and  the  eyes  of  me  is  ready  to  drop  out. 
Sure,  but  the  tathe  is  a  power  of  thrubble!" 

"Cutting  teeth  already?"  I  asked  in  as- 
tonishment. I  knew  very  little  about  babies, 
but  this  seemed  unreasonable. 

"I  don't  know  rightly  mesilf,  mum,  but 
Aileen  does  be  saying  so." 

I  pondered  over  this  subject  not  a  little. 
Tom  and  I  were  both  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  without  sister  or  brother;  and,  having  no 
babies  of  our  own,  regarded  infants  as  sol- 
emn mysteries.  Was  this  child  of  Donelly's 
phenomenal  in  precocity  of  dentition;  or 
was  it  only  the  fancy  of  the  inexperienced 
young  parents? 

At  all  events,  the  father  generally  came 
back  from  his  home  decidedly  limp  and 
sleepy  from  vigils  with  Norah,  who  seemed 
like  Dickens's  famous  Tetterby  baby  in  the 
way  of  cutting  teeth. 

"Bring  your  wife  and  little  one  out  some 
Sunday,"  I  asked,  having  a  vivid  curiosity  in 
regard  to  both. 

"  Thank  ye,  mum,  kindly ;  but  Aileen's 
the  timidest  woman  entirely;  she  can  scarce 
look  a  stranger  in  the  face,  and  ye're  quite 
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too  grand  for  the  likes  of  her  to  visit,"  return- 
ed Donelly  in  some  confusion. 

Tom's  patience  was  tried  to  its  last  extrem- 
ity by  the  petty  accidents  that  befell  every 
undertaking  of  his  hired  hand.  The  wind- 
mill was  perpetually  out  of  repair,  the  wagon 
frequently  upset,  one  of  the  Jersey  cow's 
horns  was  knocked  off,  the  pony  was  perma- 
nently lamed;  but  Donelly  was  placid  through 
all  discouragements.  "  Sure,  mum,  the  mas- 
ther  will  be  fine  and  mad ! "  he  would  com- 
posedly remark,  as  he  brought  me  news  of 
some  fresh  disaster.  Tom  scolded  and 
threatened  twenty  times  to  dismiss  his  labor- 
er, and  then  forgave  him  as  many  times, 
thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  young  family; 
but  when  he  had  been  with  us  five  months 
the  blighting  distrust  of  Donelly's  domestic 
ties  that  I  had  cherished  so  long  in  secret 
demanded  utterance.  That  baby's  first 
tooth  had  implanted  a  wound  in  my  confid- 
ing heart,  and  its  successor  bit  deeper  still. 
A  painful  experience  of  my  youth  recurred 
to  me.  My  mother,  advertising  for  a  house- 
keeper, said  a  widow  would  be  preferred,  and 
one  child  would  not  be  an  objection.  A 
florid  woman  presented  herself  as  the  relict 
of  one  Capt.  Shehan  and  the  mother  of  his 
little  daughter  Biddy,  now  in  a  half-orphan 
asylum.  The  party  was  employed  and  was 
to  send  for  her  child;  but  in  a  month  she  ab- 
sconded with  the  silver  spoons,  four  of  my 
father's  shirts,  and  a  dozen  napkins;  and  we 
learned  that  deceased  husband  and  living 
Biddy  had  been  manufactured  for  the  occa- 
sion. Moved  by  this  reminiscence  of  my 
childhood,  I  suggested  to  my  husband  that 
Donelly's  imaginative  powers  might  have 
been  liberally  exercised  for  our  benefit ;  and, 
as  a  valuable  new  plow  had  been  broken  that 
day,  Tom  paid  him  off. 

We  hired  a  capable  neighbor's  boy  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  a  short  time,  and  should  have 
been  happy ;  but  we  missed  the  cheery  Irish 
face,  and  I  felt  the  lack  when  I  alighted  at 
the  gate,  returning  from  a  drive,  of  a  cordial 
greeting,  "Ye're  welcome  home,  mum." 

Six  weeks  had  gone  by  without  destruc- 
tion of  property  for  us,  when,  taking  a  short 
route  through  one  of  the  poorer  streets  of 


San  Francisco,  I  heard  a  familiar  voice,  and 
turning,  saw  Donelly  hastening  toward  me 
with  a  bundle  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 

"Wouldn't  yez  be  afther  seein'  the  Baby, 
mum?  "  he  cried  with  a  beaming  face. 

I  stopped,  and  he  held  up  the  baby  with 
fatherly  pride.  I  was  smitten  with  remorse 
as  I  looked  at  the  tiny  girl — so  small,  so  thin, 
and  yet  so  pretty  in  spite  of  being  ill-nour- 
ished. She  had  the  delicacy  of  feature  and 
complexion  so  often  seen  in  children  of  her 
race  born  in  America;  her  hair  was  unusual- 
ly thick,  curling  in  soft  golden  rings  about 
her  head;  her  lovely  blue  eyes  had  long  lash- 
es, and  her  poor  little  bare  feet  were  dain- 
tily shaped;  her -scanty  clothing  was  exquis- 
itely clean.  I  could  have  cried  with  pity 
for  the  child,  and  shame  at  my  cruel  disbe- 
lief in  her  existence. 

"Jist  see  the  tathe  of  her,  mum,"  said 
Donelly,  as  if  to  complete  my  discomfiture  ; 
and  the  rosy  lips  parted  to  show  six  pearls. 

"  She  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  Donel- 
ly :  come  right  up  to  the  office  and  show  her 
to  Mr.  Field,"  I  said,  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  the  mischief  caused  by  my  un- 
generous suspicion. 

"  Here  is  Donelly  with  his  baby,"  I  cried, 
as  I  ushered  the  pair  into  Tom's  presence. 

He  looked  wonderingly  at  the  pale  child, 
with  its  meager  dress  and  naked  feet. 
"Goodness,  Donelly,  what  ails  the  child? 
Has  she  been  sick." 

"  I'm  tould  'tis  the  milk  not  agraying  wid 
her :  me  wife  does  have  to  be  raising  her  on 
the  bottle,  and  'tis  very  poor  milk  we  does 
be  able  to  buy." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  have  her  out  this  cold 
day  without  shoes  and  stockings,"  said  my 
husband,  taking  the  delicate  baby  feet  in  his 
warm  hand. 

"It's  mesilf  that's  afther  knowin'  that  too," 
sighed  Donelly,  "but  niver  a  day's  work  have 
I  seen  since  yez  paid  me  off,  and  the  wulf 's 
howlin'  at  the  dure.  Aileen  does  be  thryin' 
to  git  washin'to  do;  but  the  Chinamen  has 
taken  all  the  work  from  men  and  women 
both.  God  help  us!" 

"  Kate,"  said  Tom,  wiping  his  eyes  and 
taking  the  baby  on  his  lap,  "go  and  get 
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some  shoes  and  stockings  for  her,  and  a 
cloak  and  bonnet,  and  anything  else  you 
think  she  needs;  and,  old  fellow,  you  can 
come  back  to-morrow  and  we'll  try  it  over 
again." 

I  dispatched  my  commission  in  haste,  and 
returned  to  invest  Norah  with  her  new  cloth- 
ing. It  was  awkward  work — she  cried  all 
the  time  that  I  officiated  as  tirewoman;  but 
she  made  a  brave  appearance  as  her  father 
walked  down  the  street  with  us  on  our  way  to 
the  boat. 

Turning  a  corner,  a  few  blocks  from  the 
office,  Donelly  espied  his  wife,  coming,  I 
think,  in  anxious  quest  of  her  baby. 

"Aileen,  darlint,"  he  cried,  "see  how  fine 
the  misthress  has  made  Norah." 

With  an  exclamation  of  delight  the  young 
mother  caught  the  child,  kissing  her  frantical- 
ly in  excess  of  admiration. 

"Can't  yez  be  shpakin' a  word  to  themas- 
therand  misthress?"  protested  her  husband : 
and  coloring  deeply,  Aileen  greeted  us,  and 
I  saw  the  same  delicate  beauty  in  her  face 
and  the  same  evidence  of  meager  fare  that 
touched  me  in  her  baby.  She  was  evident- 
ly, as  Donelly  had  said,  exceedingly  timid: 
poor  thing,  she  was  almost  young  enough  to 
have  played  with  doll  babies  rather  than  live 
ones.  She  was  not  more  than  seventeen, 
and  very  slender.  Her  blue  eyes  had  a  look 
of  appeal  that  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  few 
tremulous  words  of  gratitude  she  uttered 
were  sweetly  spoken  and  quite  free  from  for- 
eign accent.  Making  her  promise  to  come 
to  spend  the  day  with  me  at  no  distant  peri- 
od, we  bade  the  trio  good  evening,  and  went 
home  disagreeably  penitent.  That  wan, 
pinched,  baby  face  haunted  our  slumbers, 
and  my  husband  woke  me  early  to  suggest 
that  we  forward  a  can  of  Jersey  milk  by  train 
every  morning  to  insure  wholesome  food  to 
little  Norah  for  the  future. 

Donelly  returned,  brisk  and  affable,  and, 
in  my  desire  to  expiate  my  injustice  toward 
him,  I  did  not  complain  that  he  broke  the 
cultivator  within  an  hour  after  his  arrival. 

A  month  later,  pursuant  to  appointment, 
Donelly  met  Aileen  and  Norah  at  Oakland, 
and  brought  them  out  in  the  phaeton  with- 


out breaking  any  of  their  bones,  which  seem- 
ed almost  a  miracle.  The  baby  had  greatly 
improved:  her  little  cheeks  were  bright  pink, 
and  her  tiny  limbs  round  and  firm.  She 
was  an  engaging  little  creature,  quite  un- 
abashed by  the  attentions  of  strangers,  hold- 
ing out  her  pretty  hands  to  be  taken,  and 
playing  "bo-peep"  with  Tom. 

Her  mother,  however,  looked  downcast 
and  ill  at  ease.  I  tried  to  cheer  her  up,  giv- 
ing her  trifles  for  her  child,  and  praising  its 
beauty  and  intelligence,  whereat  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Don't  be  so  kind  to  me,  ma'am.  I'm 
ashamed  to  take  anything  more  from  you, 
after  all  the  presents  you  gave  Norah,  and 
the  nice  milk  you  send  her  every  day.  I 
know  you're  keeping  Donelly  on  her  ac- 
count, when  he's  very  little  use  to  you.  I 
wouldn't  take  the  wrapping  of  a  finger  from 
you  if  we  weren't  so  poor,  and  I  don't  feel 
as  if  we  deserve  it  of  you." 

I  liked  Aileen's  honest  pride  and  her  mod- 
est girlish  manner,  and  it  struck  me  I  might 
benefit  her  as  well  as  myself. 

"I  fear  you  have  a  hard  time  in  the  city 
now;  wouldn't  you  like  to  come  out  here 
with  your  baby?  You  could  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me,  and  the  little  one  would  thrive 
finely  in  this  pure  air.  We  should  enjoy 
having  her  very  much,"  I  said,  as  cordially 
as  possible. 

The  young  mother  looked  around  my 
pretty  sitting-room,  and  out  into  the  yard 
with  its  flowering  shrubs.  "I  wish  I  could, 
ma'am,"  she  answered,  regretfully;  "but  did 
Donelly  never  tell  you  that  my  mother  died 
seven  months  ago  ?  She  did,  and  left  seven 
children,  and  no  one  but  me  to  look  after 
them ;  for  father's  taken  to  drink  since  then, 
and  I  have  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  them  fed 
and  clothed." 

"Poor  girl !  so  this  is  what  makes  you  look 
sorrowful.  Indeed,  it  is  enough;  with  your 
own  baby  and  so  many  brothers  and  sisters 
to  care  for,  I  don't  wonder  you  are  sad.  I 
am  glad  you  told  me,  as  I  began  to  fear  Don- 
elly was  not  kind  to  you." 

"O,  he's  very  good  to  me,  ma'am,"  was 
her  quiet  answer. 
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I  sent  her  home  laden  with  eatables  and 
wearables  for  herself  and  baby. 

Knowing  more  of  his  household  and  his 
needs  for  money,  we  tried  to  bear  with  Don- 
elly's  failings,  though  they  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  Once  in  awhile  Tom's 
long  suffering  spirit  burst  its  bonds  in  a  threat 
to  discharge  his  unprofitable  servant,  but  the 
shrewd  father  would  slip  off  and  bring  out 
the  baby,  and  at  sight  of  her  the  master  would 
be  mollified.  We  were  always  gladdened  by 
the  presence  of  the  sunny-haired  child,  and 
I  regretted  that  her  little  mother  could  not 
be  coaxed  out  for  another  visit;  but  Aileen 
came  no  more. 

Norah  was  now  always  daintily  clad  and 
shod  like  a  princess,  for  my  husband  liked 
to  buy  tasteful  little  dresses  and  costly  shoes 
and  stockings  for  her  ladyship ;  and  when  I 
remonstrated  a  little  on  the  unfitness  of  such 
apparel  for  her  station  in  life  and  her  creep- 
ing period  of  babyhood,  he  made  answer, 
"Other  people  have  babies  to  spend  money 
on,  and  why  shouldn't  I  get  what  I  like  for 
the  only  child  I  ever  took  an  interest  in  ?  " 
In  fact,  Tom  was  infatuated  with  this  little 
Irish  lass,  and  made  arrangements  for  Don- 
elly  to  bring  her  out  at  least  once  a  week, 
generally  on  Sunday,  to  spend  the  day. 
Her  father  left  her  quite  cheerfully  to  us, 
and  betook  himself  to  other  quarters,  while 
Tom  romped  and  played  with  her.  She  was 
much  fonder  of  him  than  of  Donelly,  and 
crept  after  him  all  over  the  house.  Our 
visitors  generally  admired  the  little  creature, 
though  they  did  not  always  relish  the  posi- 
tiveness  with  which  my  husband  asserted  her 
to  be  the  brightest  and  prettiest  child  in  the 
state.  He  was  a  genuine  Don  Quixote  in 
demanding  that  every  one  should  admit  her 
peerless  beauty,  and  people  with  babies  of 
their  own  demurred  at  accepting  his  views 
on  that  point. 

When  Donelly  brought  the  exciting  news 
that  Norah  had  begun  to  walk,  he  was  re- 
quested to  return  and  produce  the  little  pe- 
destrian at  once,  Tom  remaining  a  half-day 
from  the  office  in  order  to  see  the  accom- 
plished infant. 

Arriving   at   the   cottage   her    wrappings 


were  laid  off,  and  she  was  placed  against  the 
wall,  while  my  tall  husband  knelt  with  ex- 
tended hands  full  a  yard  away;  she  put  her 
pretty  head  on  one  side  like  a  bird,  then 
slowly  tottered  forward  with  irresistible  ba- 
by laughter  into  the  arms  opened  for  her. 
Tom  caught  her  up,  tossed  her  over  his 
head,  and  squeezed  her  close  to  his  breast, 
while  she  clasped  her  tiny  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  laid  her  golden  curls  against  his 
thick,  black  beard. 

All  this  was  very  delightful:  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  gates  were  getting  off  their 
hinges,  the  chickens  had  taken  possession  of 
the  carriage-house,  the  monkey-wrench  was 
lost,  the  ax-handle  broken,  and  confusion 
reigned  in  Donelly's  realm. 

"If  I  didn't  know  that  no  one  else  would 
endure  his  worthlessness,  I'd  not  keep  him 
another  hour,"  groaned  Tom  a  dozen  times 
a  week.  The  provoking  fellow  knew  that  he 
was  master  of  the  situation.  "I  hope  that 
Mr.  Field  won't  be  afther  bein'  hard  on  me, 
mum,  on  account  of  the  baby,"  he  would 
observe  with  serenity  when  I  lecture  d  him 
for  injuring  the  finest  cherry-tree  on  the 
place,  or  for  breaking  the  whiffle-trees  of  the 
wagon. 

"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  consider 
her  yourself,  Donelly,  and  not  to  destroy 
things  so  recklessly?  Some  day  Mr.  Field's 
patience  may  be  exhausted,"  I  suggested. 

"Sure,  it's  only  me  bad  luck,  mum,  no  less," 
he  assured  me  with  unchanged  good  humor. 

Things  grew  worse,  and  we  often  serious- 
ly talked  of  pensioning  off  our  incorrigible 
man-of-all-work,  and  putting  some  one  in  his 
place.  He  had  now  calls  to  remain  in  the 
city  to  attend  various  festivities:  one  the  sec- 
ond marriage  of  Aileen's  father.  I  was  not 
ungracious  at  granting  him  leave  of  absence 
on  that  occasion,  for  I  hoped  Aileen  would 
be  at  liberty  afterward;  but  when  I  inquired 
why  she  could  not  now  come  to  assist  me,  I 
was  informed  that  "Aileen  was  afther  cryin' 
the  two  eyes  of  her  out  on  account  of  that 
same  stepmother,  who  was  no  good  at  all,  at 
all;  but  as  fond  of  the  whishky  as  the  ould 
man  himself;  and  sure,  the  childer  made 
more  care  than  iver." 
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"Do  you  think  by  the  timeNorah  is  mar- 
ried we  shall  have  the  conscience  to  dis- 
charge Donelly?"  I  asked  in  despair,  when 
we  excused  him  a  few  months  later  to  attend 
the  "wake"  of  his  father-in-law,  after  allow- 
ing him  to  spend  a  week  beside  the  old 
man's  sick-bed. 

"No,"  hopelessly  returned  Tom,  "there'd 
be  a  grandchild  to  consider,  most  likely. 
Well,  what  we  give  him  is  for  the  baby  any- 
way, and  as  neither  of  us  has  recompensed 
society  for  the  trouble  of  our  infant  years, 
perhaps  we  may  discharge  some  of  the  ob- 
ligation this  way." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  the  children?" 
I  asked  Donelly  when  he  joined  us  again. 

"They'll. be  put  in  the  orphan  asylum, 
mum ;  me  wife  is  breakin'  her  heart  over  'em." 

"Bring  her  out  to  me  now  :  she's  worn  out 
with  grief  and  care,  and  she  can  rest  while  I 
take  charge  of  Norah." 

"It's  not  jist  convaynient  at  prisint,  mum," 
stammered  Donelly,  with  much  embarrass- 
ment :  and  the  next  day  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared for  five  days  at  a  time,  when,  if  he 
ever  could  have  been  of  use,  his  services 
might  have  been  valuable. 

The  sixth  evening  he  returned  with  Norah 
on  his  shoulder,  looking  sadly  demoralized. 

"Excuse  me,  mum,  for  causin'  ye  incon- 
vaynience,"  he  said,  rather  pompously,  "but 
it's  mesilf  that's  the  father  of  a  fine  bye,  and 
me  wife's  gettin'  on  but  poorly." 

Of  course,  we  forgave  the  happy  fellow, 
and  welcomed  the  baby,  telling  him  to  leave 
her  with  us  and  go  back  to  Aileen,  which 
he  did.  She  staid  a  fortnight;  and  Tom 
bought  every  toy  he  imagined  suitable  for 
her;  and  one  evening  panted  home  with  a 
complicated  machine,  that  by  proper  man- 
ipulation could  be  made  into  a  high  chair, 
a  light  stand,  a  low  chair,  or  a  baby  car- 
riage. 

She  was  perfectly  happy,  and  so  amiable 
that  we  disliked  the  idea  of  giving  her  back 
to  her  rightful  owners. 

"Eureka!"  cried  my  husband,  one  morn- 
ing, "I  believe,  now  that  this  girl's  nose  is 
put  out  of  joint  by  the  fine  'bye,'  we  can 
persuade  Donelly  to  give  her  to  us,  and  we'll 


not  let  the  other  olive  branch  entangle  itself 
in  our  affections." 

The  father,  dropping  in  shortly  to  inquire 
after  her,  and  to  inform  me  that  his  wife  was 
very  bad,  Tom  pleasantly  broached  the  idea 
that  we  should  adopt  little  Norah. 

Donelly  indignantly  caught  the  baby  out 
of  her  high  chair,  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and  cried  defiantly,  "Give  yez  me  baby! 
Wouldn't  ye  be  afther  makin'  some  use  of 
one  of  the  eyes  of  me?  Oh  murther,  mur- 
ther!  to  shpake  of  the  likes  of  that,  and 
Aileen  wid  her  heart  of  her  schalded  at  los- 
ing sight  of  the  darlint !  Does  yez  be  think- 
ing a  poor  man  has  no  falins  at  all,  at  all ! 
Give  me  me  baby's  bonnet,  and  I'll  be  afther 
carrying  her  home  wid  me." 

Neither  apology  nor  remonstrance  prevail- 
ed; he  took  Norah  away.  I  gave  him  some 
delicacies  for  Aileen,  and  proposed  to  visit 
her;  but  he  said  she  was  too  ill  too  see  any 
one  but  the  nurse  and  the  doctor. 

His  continued  absence  alarmed  me  about 
his  wife,  and  had  I  known  where  he  lived 
I  should  have  gone  to  inquire  after  her;  but 
it  was  a  week  before  he  appeared,  haggard, 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  wearing  a  wisp  of 
crape  on  his  hat. 

"Ah,  Donelly,"  I  cried,  "have  you  lost 
your  wife?" 

"That  I  have,  mum;  me  wife,  me  fine 
bye,  and  me  baby;  I'm  a  single  man,  and  ye 
won't  be  afther  wantin'  me  here,"  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Not  little  Norah,  don't  say  that,"  I  said, 
sobbing  violently. 

"  Here's  all  that's  left  of  the  darlint,"  he 
answered,  holding  out  a  precious  little  ring- 
let ;  "  I  know,  mum,  ye  loved  the  very  curls 
of  her,  and  I  saved  this  for  the  masther  and 
yersilf.  Oh,  why  didn't  I  lave  her  wid  yez!" 

"How  did  it  happen?  "  I  asked,  bewilder- 
ed by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow. 

"  It  was  the  croup  that  took  Norah,  mum; 
the  fayver  took  Aileen  and  the  bye  next  day, 
and  yesterday  we  buried  'em  all.  The  moth- 
er was  that  bad  we  forgot  the  baby,  and  she 
got  out  from  the  cover  at  night,  and  that's 
the  cause  of  the  croup." 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  us,  Donelly  ? 
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We  would  have  done  anything  in  our  power 
to  help  you,  and  we  should  have  wished  to 
follow  Aileen  and  the  baby  to  the  grave." 

"  Oh,  mum,  I  was  like  a  crazy  man  wid 
the  thrubble,  and  I'm  light-headed  yet  wid 
loss  of  shlape.  Oh  thin,  mum,  be  afther 
thinkin'  what  it  is  to  see  the  light  of  yer  eyes 
taken  away  like  that.  Shpake  a  good  word 
for  me,  mum,  to  the  masther,  to  let  me  shtay 
a  bit  till  I  can  find  out  mesilf  once  more.  I'd 
be  better  contint  here  than  anywhere  else 
now." 

Small  need  was  there  to  ask  forbearance  ; 
the  utter  desolation  of  his  lot  forbade  sever- 
ity: and  Tom,  heartbroken  himself  over  the 
golden-haired  baby,  bade  its  father  stay. 
Was  not  his  grief  our  own  !  We  put  away 
the  toys,  the  ingenious  high  chair,  and  even 
a'  few  books  made  sacred  by  leaves  torn  by 
the  restless  little  hands  now  crossed  in  per- 
petual quiet. 

The  pathos  of  Aileen's  short  life  moved 
me  deeply  :  the  sweet,  modest  little  Irish  girl, 
who  had  fallen  beneath  the  burden  of  cares 
too  heavy  for  her  slender  strength  ! 

When  I  remembered  through  what  be- 
reavement he  had  passed,  I  could  not  be 
austere  in  my  judgment  of  Donelly,  though 
he  showed  more  than  once  evidences  of  in- 
toxication ;  and  when  he  proved,  if  possible, 
more  heedless  and  reckless  than  before,  his 
dead  baby  pleaded  with  Tom  more  eloquent- 
ly even  than  had  the  living  one. 

I  knew  he  felt  his  affliction  keenly,  for  he 
begged  me  not  to  speak  of  his  loss,  saying 
that  he  could  not  bear  it.  I  gave  him  no 
further  reminders  than  bouquets  of  flowers 
for  his  weekly  visit  to  the  cemetery.  Soon 
after  his  baby's  death,  we  asked  him  to  show 
us  her  grave,  and  he  had  taken  us  to  the 
humble  resting  place.  "They're  both  in 
the  grave  wid  the  mother,  mum;  she  was 
after  askin'  it  of  me,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  single  mound  that  covered  his  house- 
hold. 

My  husband  resolved  to  see  a  suitable 
monument  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
and  we  spent  many  hours  in  discussing  the 
idea.  Tom  was  always  more  extravagant  in 
his  views  than  I  was,  and  was  dissatisfied  with 


my  modest  suggestions.  Our  difference  of 
opinion  postponed  the  matterfor  five  months : 
then  we  definitely  agreed,  and  a  marble  cut- 
ter was  set  to  work  to  carry  out  our  wishes. 
We  had  tenderly  cherished  the  memory  of 
Norah,  and  I  had  given  many  a  regretful 
thought  to  her  young  mother;  but  we  fancied 
time  had  been  too  kind  to  Donelly.  He  be- 
gan to  assume  a  lightsome  air,  and  to  wear  a 
rose  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat  on  Sun- 
days. 

"  Kate,"  said  Tom,  coming  home  with  a 
sober  face;  "the  monument  is  ready  to  go 
up  to-morrow,  and  I  think  none  too  soon, 
for  Donelly  is  paying  attention  to  some  oth- 
er woman,  I'm  sure.  It  was  late  to-night 
when  I  came  to  the  boat,  and  I  met  him  at 
the  wharf  with  a  good-looking  girl  on  his 
arm.  There's  one  consolation :  if  he's  al- 
ready cured  of  his  grief,  I  shall  have  no  com- 
punctions at  discharging  him." 

It  was  a  ray  of  light  to  see  an  escape  from 
a  life-lease  of  Donelly's  services,  but  my  heart 
yearned  over  the  plaintive  girlish  face  so 
soon  forgotten. 

My  husband  went  off  after  supper  to  see 
a  neighbor,  and  I  sat  alone  on  the  porch, 
thinking  mournfully  of  poor  Aileen  and  her 
little  ones,  and  reflecting  bitterly  on  the  in- 
constancy of  a  man's  affection. 

Raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  standing  at  my 
gate  the  semblance  of  Aileen,  with  Norah  in 
her  arms. 

I  had  no  faith  in  supernatural  phenome- 
na, but  there  fell  upon  me  the  dreadful  ina- 
bility to  speak  or  move  that  attends  night- 
mare. 

I  stared  vacantly  at  the  figures  plainly 
outlined  in  the  bright  moonlight.  The 
mother's  sorrowful,  pleading  expression,  as 
I  last  remembered  it,  seemed  intensified  ; 
the  child  on  her  breast  appeared  asleep. 

How  long  she  remained  motionless  I  can- 
not tell;  but  she  came  slowly  toward  me, 
dropping  on  her  knees  and  crying  out : 

"O,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  ma'am; 
forgive  me ;  I  never  knew  a  word  of  those 
cruel  lies  Donelly  told  you." 

I  fainted  then,  and  my  next  recollection  is 
of  lying  on  the  floor,  my  face  dripping  with 
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camphor,  Aileen  sobbing,  and  the  baby 
screaming  in  anything  but  ghostly  fash- 
ion. 

Aileen  gave  me  a  glass  of  water,  helped 
me  into  the  house,  laid  me  on  the  lounge, 
and  then  explained  her  return  from  "the 
land  of  the  hereafter." 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  I'm  not  Donelly's  wife  at 
all,  and  this  is  only  my  little  sister,  that  I've 
cared  for  since  her  birth.  She's  three  months 
older  than  he  told  you.  He's  my  cousin, 
ma'am  ;  and  being  so  heedless  and  unlucky, 
and  drinking  some,  he  never  could  keep  a 
place.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Field's  advertise- 
ment, he  went  out  and  told  that  he'd  a  wife 
and  baby,  only  thinking  it  would  give  him 
employment ;  when  he'd  been  out  on  a  spree 
he  told  you  the  baby  was  sick.  By  and  by, 
his  stories  not  hanging  together  well,  you 
suspected  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  He 
came  to  our  house  as  he  generally  did  when 
out  of  work,  and  was  sitting  in  the  door 
holding  Norah  when  he  saw  you  passing, 
and  asked  leave  to  take  her  to  show  you. 
When  I  came  to  meet  him,  being  anxious 
about  the  baby,  you  asked  me  to  come  to  see 
you  ;  and  I  did  so,  ma'am,  as  innocent  of  de- 
ceiving you  as  the  child  herself.  When  he  met 
me  at  Oakland  with  the  carriage,  he  told  me 
the  wicked  story  he'd  made  up,  and  begged 
me  not  to  expose  him  for  fear  he'd  lose  the 
situation.  You  saw  how  ashamed  and  wretch- 
ed I  was  that  day,  hardly  able  to  look  you  in 
the  face. 

"  He  promised  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  I 
thought  he  had  till  the  time  my  father  died, 


and  he  owned  you  still  thought  me  his  wife : 
then  I  gave  him  no  peace,  till  he  said  he'd 
confessed  it  all,  and  I  often  wished  to  come 
and  see  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness ;  but  he  wouldn't  hear  to  it. 

"  To-day,  in   the  city,  I  was   passing  the 

marble-cutter's  on street,  and  I  saw  a 

monument  with  my  name  and  little  Norah's 
and  such  beautiful  words  about  us ;  and 
then  I  knew  he  must  have  only  told  worse 
lies  to  get  out  of  the  first  ones.  I  came 
home  and  found  him  there  with  his  sweet- 
heart ;  and  he  couldn't  deny  it,  and  laughed 
to  think  how  neatly  he  had  got  rid  of  his 
family ;  and  I  came  out  here  this  very  night 
to  tell  you  how  it  was.  He  said  you  wanted 
Norah  for  your  own  child,  ma'am,  and  if  it 
will  make  you  amends  for  the  lies  he's  told, 
you  may  have  her." 

"  Aileen,"  I  said,  "  we'll  keep  you  both  if 
you  like  to  stay,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  happier 
fate  for  you  than  to  be  Donelly's  wife." 

Aileen  was  my  cherished  handmaid  for 
five  years,  and  then  left  me  for  a  home  quite 
as  comfortable  as  my  own. 

That  precious  child,  who  was  the  idol  of 
Tom's  heart,  is  sixteen  now,  and  the  foolish 
fellow  is  as  indulgently  fond  of  her  as  in  the 
days  when  she  was  Donelly's  baby. 

Sometimes  a  vagabondish  tramp  looks  in 
at  the  door  with  a  grin,  and  says :  "  Would 
yez  plaze  be  afther  giving  me  two  bits,  mum, 
jist  for  the  luve  of  me  baby?  "  and  the  sinner 
usually  gets  it  in  spite  of  our  recollection  of 
his  past  enormities,  for  what  would  our  home 
be  without  Norah! 

Mary  T.  Mott. 


A   CHRISTMAS   IN   INDIA. 

IN  the  winter  of  1877-78  I  was  stationed  succor    the  starving  thousands;    and  relief 

at  a  little  village  in  South  India  that  rejoic-  camps,  as  they  were  called,  were  opened  at 

ed  in  the  name  of  Ootapidaran.     The  dire  convenient    centers.      Tens    of   thousands 

famine  of   those  years  had  worked  fearful  were  aided  at  these  huge  establishments — 

havoc  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  this  — fed  and  clothed — but   care  and  superin- 

particular  portion  of  the  Ininevelly  District  tendence  were  not  of  much  avail.      Many 

was   a    scene    of  most    dreadful   suffering,  more  died  than  were  kept  alive.     Starvation 

The  Government  made  strong  endeavor  to  in  all  its  terrible  forms  was  ever  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  relief  officer;  and  sickening  were 
the  scenes  that  had  to  be  witnessed  through- 
out the  day.  At  first,  the  sight  of  so  much 
sorrow  somewhat  weakened  the  nerves  of 
even  the  most  hard-hearted;  but  it  seems 
that  we  can  get  accustomed  to  almost  any- 
thing. If  the  proverb  is  to  be  believed, 
"  Even  eels  get  accustomed  to  be  skinned." 
The  duty  was  not  one  of  choice.  Though 
there  was  something  about  it  that  made  the 
officers  engaged  in  it  appear  to  the  starving 
population  like  angels  of  mere)',  still  it  was 
revolting,  and  they  are  few  who  will  forget 
the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  they  passed. 

Ootapidaran  was,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
a  famine-stricken  place.  Rain  had  not  fall- 
en for  two  years,  and  the  earth  was  bare  of 
even  a  tiny  blade  of  grass.  The  plains  of 
black,  cotton  soil  stretched  far  and  wide, 
but  no  vegetation  relieved  the  sepia-like  col- 
or. Animals  had  disappeared  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth;  even  the  ever-to-be-seen 
jackal  had  hied  him  to  more  likely  jungles. 
The  very  trees  had  dried  up,  and  stretched 
their  bare  branches  appealingly  to  heaven. 
The  skies  were  always  of  the  same  intense 
blue.  And  frequent  were  the  watchings  for  a 
cloud,  even  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  If 
but  the  faintest  streak  of  white  were  seen, 
joyful  exclamations  would  be  heard  amongst 
the  poor  people.  But  ere  long  the  white 
would  be  merged  in  the  blue,  leaving  no  re- 
sult but  misery.  Then  the  agony  of  the  peo- 
ple would  reach  its  culminating  point,  and 
crying  aloud  they  would  ask  of  their  god  to 
strike  them  dead  to  the  earth  from  which 
they  had  sprung,  and  in  which  were  bound 
up  all  their  hopes  and  fears. 

The  Hindoo,  philosophical  as  he  is  gener- 
ally, sometimes  gives  way  to  that  utter  des- 
pair which  is  so  common  amongst  people  of 
colder  climes.  In  all  these  months  I  noticed 
but  one  or  two  instances  where  trouble  had 
so  far  overcome  them  that  they  railed  against 
their  gods.  And  even  then,  I  found  that 
those  who  did  so  were  either  insane  or  on 
the  high  road  to  insanity.  In  most  cases, 
whole  families,  rather  than  forsake  their  mis- 
erable hovels,  would  lie  down  together  and 
calmly  wait  for  death.  In  no  instance  did 


they,  like  the  Jewish  mothers  of  whom  Jose- 
phus  draws  so  fearful  a  picture,  devour  their 
offspring.  Nor  did  men,  like  certain  of  the 
Donner  Lake  party,  eat  of  their  fellow  men. 
And  yet  I  have  seen  many  who  for  months 
had  only  satisfied  nature  by  gnawing  at  roots. 
Often  have  people  come  into  camp — travel- 
ed miles  to  do  so — and  at  the  mere  sight  of 
food  have  fainted.  Others,  as  they  stretch- 
ed their  hands  to  clutch  a  morsel,  have  ex- 
pired. There  is  more  love  in  one  Hindoo 
mother  than  in  a  thousand  mothers  of  differ- 
ent nations.  No  Hindoo  woman,  even  in 
that  terrible  time,  combated  with  her  child 
for  a  fallen  berry;  and  yet  I  have  seen  a 
half-dying  mother,  in  order  to  feed  her  off- 
spring, fight  with  a  monkey,  and  victoriously, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig.  As  a  rule  the 
men,  though  patient,  were  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  women.  Though  they  did 
not  grumble  against  their  god,  they  did  most 
vehemently  against  the  relief  officer  and  the 
doctor.  The  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken 
that  when  a  patient  came  into  camp  he  was 
not  fed  too  liberally.  And  ludicrous  as  well 
as  painful  would  be  the  battle  between  doc- 
tor and  patient.  The  doctor  would  allow 
but  the  smallest  amount  of  food,  with  a  little 
port  wine.  The  patient  refused  the  wine, 
but  invariably  demanded  more  food.  He 
was  never  humored,  and  his  rage  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Matters  continued  thus  for  months,  till  the 
rainfall  renewed  hope,  and  the  camp  began 
to  empty.  Taking  advantage  of  the  short 
respite,  although  I  had  reported  inability  on 
account  of  floods  to  leave  camp  on  a. tour  of 
duty,  I  managed  to  brave  the  elements,  and 
started  without  leave  or  license  on  a  well-de- 
served holiday.  As  it  was  Christmas,  I  was 
somewhat  nervous  lest  I  might  be  discover- 
ed by  some  zealous  district  officer,  who  had 
been  informed  that  I  was  a  close  prisoner  in 
camp,  "  owing  to  heavy  rain,  swollen  rivers, 
flooded  Irish  bridges,  and  sick  animals."  It 
was  one  thing  to  determine  to.  take  a  holiday, 
and  another  to  carry  out  the  intention.  There 
were  no  roads.  The  district  engineers  of  In- 
dia only  make  roads  for  fine  weather.  In  the 
wet  weather  they  are  generally  not  to  be  seen. 
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At  any  rate,  as  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  De- 
cember, 1877,  promised  fair,  I  had  my  horse 
saddled,  placed  one  clean  white  suit  in  one 
saddle-bag,  in  the  other  a  brandy  bottle,  and 
started  for  the  railway  station  twenty  miles 
distant.  My  only  companion  was  a  peon, 
who  carried  my  gun  and  a  meal  for  the 
horse. 

My  hopes  were  soon  dispelled,  for  the  sky 
became  clouded,  and  one  or  two  heavy  drops 
showed  that  a  storm  was  about  to  burst. 
Rumbling  thunder  and  livid  flashes  of  light- 
ning also  began  to  trouble  and  illumine  the 
sky.  I  felt  that  if  I  was  not  in  for  a  drench- 
ing, I  was  in  for  something  more  dangerous. 
The  horse  I  rode  was  an  old  campaigner, 
and  had  been  with  his  former  own^r  through 
some  terrible  scenes.  But  I  doubted  him  at 
this  present  moment;  for  I  had  always  been 
told  he  was  "a  deuced  sensible  animal,"  and 
"a  deuced  sensible  animal"  he  proved.  For 
the  more  the  thunder  rolled,  the  less  inclin- 
ed he  was  to  proceed.  And  when  I  attempt- 
ed to  take  him  into  the  open  plain,  out  from 
a  grove  we  were  passing,  he  gave  a  short 
neigh  and  bolted  for  a  village,  refusing  to 
move  a  step  when  once  within  its  precincts. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  but 
to  remain  where  my  animal  had  brought  me 
till  the  storm  subsided.  No  European  had 
ever  visited  this  village,  and,  consequently, 
I  was  the  object  of  much  curiosity.  Old 
hags,  ignorant  that  I  knew  Tamil,  passed 
most  uncomplimentary  remarks,  and  fer- 
vently prayed  heaven  that  I  was  not  the  pre- 
cursor of  fresh  trouble.  Young  maidens 
peered  round  corners  and  out  of  door-ways, 
urging  the  men  to  give  me  and  my  horse 
shelter.  They  were  generally  scattered  by  the 
approach  of  either  their  liege  lord  or  their 
father.  It  was  only  to  their  younger  brothers 
they  could  give  hints  as  to  my  befriending. 
But  the  European  in  India  is  not  averse  to  de- 
manding shelter,  especially  if  he  is  connected 
with  the  district  government;  and  it  is  pret- 
ty certain  that  he  gets  what  he  wants.  My 
horse  was  soon  provided  for,  but  not  so  my- 
self. My  clothes  were  thoroughly  drenched. 
It  was  suggested  that  I  should  undress  and 
don  the  garb  of  the  native — which,  by  the 


way,  is  most  indecently  scant — or  remain 
without  clothes.  To  each  of  these  kind  pro- 
posals I  returned  a  cross  refusal,  at  which 
some  passed  remark,  that  the  dores  were 
said  to  be  all  mad,  and  probably  I  was  about 
the  most  sane.  This  brought  from  the  young 
Brahmin  ladies  a  titter,  which,  in  turn,  drew 
on  them  harsh  reproof. 

The  headman  of  the  village  showed  him- 
self, and  was,  after  due  consultation  with  my 
groom  (who  by  this  time  had  arrived)  all 
smiles  and  compliments.  Learning  that  I 
could  carry  on  feeble  conversation,  he  order- 
ed every  one  to  stand  back,  and  asked  my 
pleasure.  Having  made  enquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  the  crops,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  wind  and  weather,  I  was  offer- 
ed cocoanut  water  and  buffalo  milk.  While 
I  was  drinking  the  whole  population  swarm- 
ed around,  and  no  actor  was  watched  more 
critically  by  his  audience  than  I  was  by 
these  simple  villagers.  When  they  saw  me 
pour  out  the  milk  into  a  glass  and  drain  it  at 
a  draught,  they  somewhat  shuddered.  A 
Brahmin  would  hold  high  in  the  air  the  ves- 
sel, and  then  empty  it  into  his  mouth ;  the 
pariah  would  drink  from  his  hand,  but  the 
most  rational  method  was  to  them  the  most 
inexplicable. 

When  I  started  a  huge  body  followed;  the 
headman,  mounted  on  a  sorry-looking  ponyr 
began  telling  me  all  his  grievances,  personal 
and  otherwise. 

It  was  a  gloomy  way  to  spend  Christmas 
Eve,  thus  slowly  riding  along,  with  nothing  to 
guide  but  an  occasional  dissipated-looking 
mile-stone.  Sometimes  I  would  be  off  my 
track,  and  then  the  fault  would  all  be  laid 
on  my  groom.  I  arrived  at  the  station  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and,  trying  to  obtain 
sleep  on  the  flagged  veranda,  waited  for  day- 
light. 

It  was  a  long  while  coming  :  but  like  oth- 
er nights  it  had  an  end.  The  station  master 
told  me  that  there  had  been  heavy  rain  the 
previous  night — as  if  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
fact. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "no  train  will  come  for  a 
long  time;  bridge  smashed,  and  god  is  kill- 
ed." 
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"You  irreverent  heathen,"  I  said;  "do 
you  mean  that  on  account  of  the  weather 
you  use  such  strong  language  ?" 

I  learnt,  after  duly  lecturing  him  on  his 
vile  use  of  the  Queen's  English,  that  he 
meant  the  "guard"  had  been  killed. 

The  train  did,  however,  make  its  appear- 
ance some  four  hours  late,  and  I  entered, 
dry,  but  hungry  and  miserable.  The  first 
thing  a  person  does  on  entering  a  railway 
carriage  in  India  is  to  go  to  sleep.  This  I 
did,  first  having  reconnoitered  and  found  no 
district  officer.  The  train  ran  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  half  the  day  was  done 
when  I  reached  a  little  junction  called  Ma- 
niachi.  Hungry  as  I  was,  I  could  not  avail 
myself  of  the  refreshment-room,  for  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table  was  the  gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  my  special  camp.  I  nev- 
er felt  before  toward  any  person  as  I  did  to- 
ward that  fat,  hale,  hearty-looking  man.  His 
appetite  was  enormous,  and  I  feared  that 
there  would  be  little  left  of  the  three  grilled 
fowls  if  his  train  did  not  soon  arrive.  It 
came,  but  it  had  to  wait  till  he  had  finished 
his  ninth  glass  of  ale  and  smoked  his  first 
cigar.  He,  being  the  big  man  of  the  place, 
showed  his  authority  by  eating  more  than 
everybody  else  and  keeping  a  train  waiting. 

Soon  after  my  train  arrived,  and  I  started 
on  my  journey.  Our  track  lay  through  a 
vast  open  plain  of  black  cotton  soil:  here 
and  there  the  peculiarly  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful umbrella  tree  relieved  the  monotony  of 
the  scenery.  Away  to  the  south  could  be 
seen  an  indistinct  line  of  purple  hills.  It 
was  the  range  of  the  western  Ghats  which 
run  along  the  western  coast,  and  end  at 
Cape  Comorin.  The  country  began  to 
change  as  I  went  north.  We  were  no  long- 
er in  the  famine  area.  The  bright  green 
shoots  of  the  paddy,  peeping  from  out  the 
silvery  sheen  of  the  flooded  field,  made 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  dull  black  of  the 
cotton  soil  we  had  just  passed;  the  beautiful 
feathery  palm,  for  which  Ininevelly  is  so 
famous,  cast  flickering  shadows  over  the 
turf;  besides  protecting  from  a  pov,rerful  sun 
the  picturesque  hovels  of  the  cultivator. 
Ferns  spread  their  branches  in  negligent 


profusion,  and  around  their  stems  were  coil- 
ed dangerous  snakes,  green  in  color,  and 
thin  as  the  lash  of  a  whip.  Huge  lizards, 
a  foot  in  length,  with  brilliant  red  head, 
blackish  body,  and  yellow  belly,  darted 
through  the  foliage,  and  up  trunks  of  trees 
in  search  of  prey;  while  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  mango,  or  chatter- 
ing high  on  cocoanut  trees,  would  be  col- 
onies of  monkeys,  dreaded  by  children, 
feared  by  women,  and  hated  by  men.  The 
ripest  of  fruit  was  destroyed  by  these  crea- 
tures. Nothing  was  safe  from  their  detested 
paws.  The  cake  baking  over  the  fire  would 
be  snatched  away,  right  before  the  eyes  of 
the  baker;  the  cloth  hanging  on  a  bush  to 
dry  would  be  in  a  thousand  shreds  ere  one 
had  time  to  rise;  the  collected  toddy  put  in 
the  sun  to  ferment  would  be  upset  as  soon 
as  placed  on  the  ground.  Often  they  will 
approach  women  and  children,  and  invite 
war  by  their  gestures.  Many  an  unfortunate 
creature  has  had  her  clothes  torn  from  off 
her,  and  been  left  .without  a  stitch  by  these 
demons  of  nature.  Human  in  visage,  they 
are  diabolical  in  character,  and  no  coaxing 
or  caressing  will  deter  them  from  carrying 
out  their  mischievous  fun. 

Tired  of  gazing  out  on  the  scenery,  I 
composed  myself  for  a  nap,  but  was  sudden- 
ly awakened  by  furious  shouting.  Looking 
out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, I  found  we  were  in  sight  of  no  station ; 
nor  could  I  see  any  signs  of  habitation  save 
a  most  dismal  looking  house,  some  five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  railroad.  Looking  fur- 
ther afield,  I  saw  two  men  leisurely  ap- 
proaching, but  shouting  with  all  their  might, 
"Stop."  There  was  no  earthly  necessity,  as 
the  train  had  already  stopped.  Still  walking 
they  began  lively  conversation  with  the 
guard.  "Well,  you  niggers,  is  there  a  dore 
in  the  train?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  is  he  like?" 

"Oh !  he,  sir — he  young,  sir." 

At  this  elaborate  description  both  decided 
that  I  was  the  person;  then,  jumping  on  the 
train,  began  giving  Christmas  greeting  alike  to 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan.  My  compart- 
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ment  was  soon  reached.  Here  the  maddest 
of  the  party  proposed  our  giving  the  guard  a 
holiday  and  taking  charge  of  the  train.  Noth- 
ing suited  better.  The  guard  was  compell- 
ed to  yield  and  so  was  the  engine-driver. 
One  of  our  party  was  a  doctor,  who  had  tak- 
en previous  lessons  in  engine-driving.  He 
took  command  of  the  engine.  With  con- 
summate skill  he  ran  through  stations,  then 
backed  into  them  at  full  speed;  going  at 
breakneck  pace  over  shaky  bridges,  and  per- 
forming feats  never  imagined  by  the  sleepy 
managers  of  that  famous  line — famous  for 
its  delays  and  accidents. 

Acting  as  fireman,  I  frequently  cautioned 
him,  but  he  invariably  returned  answer  that 
"  the  more  care  the  more  accident."  And  he 
exemplified  his  theory  by  opening  the  steam 
valves  and  letting  the  engine  whistle,  as  if  to 
scare  the  demons  of  mishap.  Our  guard 
was  quite  as  jovial  on  the  other  side,  and 
would  by  way  of  amusement  throw  his  hat 
out  of  the  window,  jump  out,  secure  it,  and 
return.  This  feat  he  performed  about  once 


every  mile,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  na- 
tive passengers,  who  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  such  British  peculiarities.  When 
nearing  Madura,  we  resigned  our  respective 
commands,  and  getting  into  our  carriage 
woke  up  sleepy  and  cross,  complaining  loud- 
ly of  the,gross  delay. 

At  dinner  in  the  refreshment  room  we 
spoke  to  another  unfortunate,  who,  like  us, 
had  nowhere  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner. 
He  told  us  that  everybody  in  the  station  was 
surprised  at  the  excellent  time  the  train 
had  made ;  that  the  driver  was  a  good  fellow, 
and  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  running  his 
train  so  well,  considering  the  bad  weather 
we  had  been  having.  The  doctor,  too,  was 
loud  in  his  praises,  and  proclaimed  the  driv- 
er the  "concentrated  essence  of  a  brick." 

We  were  afterward  told  that  our  in- 
formant was  a  railway  official,  who  had  but 
lately  arrived  from  Madras,  and  who  intend- 
ed to  make  changes  in  the  native  staff.  Need 
it  be  said  that  our  driving  saved  the  places 
of  that  guard  and  engine-driver  ? 

Beamish  Hamilton. 


THE   LATE   WAR   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA.     I. 


WHEN  Peru,  in  August,  1872,  was  arous- 
ed to  consciousness  of  her  critical  financial 
condition,  brought  on  by  vain  enterprises 
and  the  thoughtless  extravagances  of  her  for- 
mer military  rulers,  she  searched  for  means  to 
float  her  over  the  ocean  of  difficulties  into 
which  this  state  of  affairs  had  launched  her. 
It  was  her  first  president  of  the  civilian  par- 
ty, Don  Manuel  Pardo,  then  lately  inaugur- 
ated, who  sounded  the  alarum. 

Whilst  her  administrators  and  employees 
had  accumulated  fortunes,  the  State  became 
impoverished ;  yet  strange  to  say,  the  bases 
of  these  fortunes  were  laid  with  the  apparent- 
ly sincere  motive  of  developing  the  country. 
Under  the  administration  of  Colonel  Don 
Jose"  Balta  (1868-1872),  the  predecessor  of 
Pardo,  bills  proposing  the  execution  of  va- 
rious national  enterprises,  such  as  the  erec- 
tion of  public  monuments,  the  construction 


of  an  expensive  dock  at  Callao,  and  of  rail- 
roads across  the  Andes,  had  been  presented 
in  Congress,  and,  backed  up  by  the  despot- 
ic government,  received  approbation.  The 
estimates  for  carrying  out  these  latter  enter- 
prises were  far  below  the  real  cost  of  them; 
the  benefits  to  the  country  derived  from 
them,  far  below  the  value  estimated. 

The  famous  Lima-Oroya  railroad,  in  con- 
struction since  1869,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Pacific  and  a 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  from 
whence  again  connection  by  a  line  of  steam- 
ers should  be  established  with  the  Atlantic, 
was  yet  far  distant  from  the  pass  where  it 
was  to  cross  over  the  high  ridge  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras ;  and  yet  it  had  already  cost  more 
than  double  the  sum  of  money  estimated  for 
its  completion.  Would  it  ever  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended?  Experi- 
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GUANO    DEPOSITS. 


ments  had  proved  that  from  where  it  com- 
mences climbing  the  mountains,  trains  could 
be  run  on  it  with  safety  and  regularity  dur- 
ing but  half  of  the  year.  This  was  not  alone 
owing  to  snowstorms  in  the  high  regions  of 
the  Andes,  but  as  much  to  the  slipperiness 
of  the  track  in  the  lower  regions  during  the 
rainy  season,  uncommonly  steep  grades  hav- 
ing been  adopted  in  the  construction. 

The  Pacasmayo-Cajamarca  railroad  in  the 
north,  in  construction  since  the  beginning  of 
1871,  had  likewise  been  projected  with  the 
view  of  connecting  the  Pacific  with  the  anti- 
Andes  region,  and  had  likewise  failed  to 
show  signs  of  ever  returning  interest  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  it.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  railroad  in  the  south,  connecting 
Mollendo  with  Arequipa,  and  this  again  with 
Puno  at  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  border  of 
Bolivia,  with  the  Chimbote-Huaraz  in  Cen- 
tral Peru,  and  others  pushed  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  contracted  for  by  the  enterprising 
North  American,  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the 
medium  to  wealth  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
President  Balta. 

So  Peru  was  now,  by  the  large  amount  of 
money  professedly  expended  on  these  enter- 
prises— all  started  nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
none  of  them  finished,  hardly  any  paying  in- 


terest— brought  to  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

A  mere  signature  of  hers  was  no  longer,  as 
it  used  to  be  when  guano  was  still  abundant 
on  the  coast,  sufficient  to  open  the  treasury- 
vaults  of  the  Jewish  firm,  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  in 
Paris,  her  "stand-by"  on  many  former  occa- 
sions. The  "Chinchas"  and  the  "Lobos" 
islands  were  now  practically  exhausted  of 
guano,  and  on  the  reserve  quantity  of  that 
valuable  substance  deposited  at  Patache, 
"Pabellon  de  Pica,"  Punta  Lobos,  and  Gua- 
nilla,  points  on  her  southern  coast  where  lay 
Tarapaca,  her  saltpetre-producing  province, 
she  had  already  obtained  heavy  sums  of 
money  in  advance. 

Her  ordinary  revenues  did  not  suffice  to 
administer  to  her  present  wants.  Besides 
the  capital  which  her  unfinished  enterprises 
called  for,  there  was  a  great  national  debt  to 
pay  off.  What  could  she  do  to  pacify  her 
creditors,  maintain  her  reputation,  and  enable 
herself  to  finish  her  colossal  railroad  enter- 
prises, which  only  after  having  reached  their 
destination,  properly  graded,  might  prove  a 
benefit  to  her? 

With  prudent  statesmanship,  Peru  had 
ample  resources  yet  undeveloped  to  meet 
all  her  liabilities.  Her  mineral  fields  pre- 
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sented  ample  opportunity  for  fostering  min- 
ing enterprises  in  the  country,  if  encouraged 
and  guaranteed  by  a  firm  and  serious  gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  of  time,  by  indus- 
try and  economy,  she  might  again,  after  hav- 
ing fulfilled  all  her  engagements,  be  on  the 
high  road  to  wealth. 

But  Peru  looked  for  relief  in  another 
quarter.  After  ceasing  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  her  national  debt,  and  discontinu- 
ing some  of  her  public  enterprises,  she  tried 


to  raise  her  revenue  by  monopolizing  the 
saltpetre  industry  in  the  country.  She  did 
not,  however,  take  steps  directly  to  this  end. 
What  prevented  her? 

The  saltpetre  industry  in  her  province, 
Tarapaca,  had  mainly  been  created  by  Chil- 
eans; large  tracts  of  saltpetre  fields  were 
there  owned  and  worked  by  Chileans,  and 
with  capital  raised  in  Chile.  At  the  same 
time  they  created  an  industry  for  themselves 
in  the  Peruvian  province,  the  Chileans  had 


VALPARAISO. 


established  a  handsome  revenue  for  Peru. 
Would  Chile  quietly  allow  Valparaiso,  the 
center  of  the  industrial  life  in  Tarapaca,  to 
be  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  the  source  of 
her  income;  deprived  not  only  of  freight 
and  sale  of  saltpetre,  but  also  of  the  fur- 
nishing provision  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  she  herself  had 
founded?  She  might  possibly  not.  This 
explains  most  rationally  why  Peru,  at  this 
very  epoch,  commenced  agitating  against 
Chile,  both  in  Bolivia  and  Argentine. 

This  was  rather  an  easy  task,  for  with 
both  republics  Chile  had  difficulties  derived 
from  boundary  questions.  When  her  citizens 
discovered  in  the  desert  of  Atacama  rich 
tracts  of  saltpetre,  borax,  silver  and  copper 
mines,  and  began  to  develop  them,  and 
bring  the  guano  deposits  at  Point  Angamos 
into  market,  Bolivia  disputed  with  Chile  the 
supremacy  of  the  territory  included  between 


the  23rd  and  24th  degrees  S.  lat,  containing 
the  nucleus  of  the  flourishing  industries  with 
which  Chilean  energy  had  peopled  that  des- 
ert waste,  never  formerly  thought  of  by  the 
Bolivians.  Bolivia  claimed  supremacy  as 
far  south  as  to  the  24th  degree  ;  Chile  as  far 
north  as  to  the  23rd  degree.  However,  this 
dispute  had  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
June  5th,  1863,  in  which  Chile  conditionally 
had  withdrawn  from  political  right  to  the 
disputed  territory.  The  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  Bolivia  had  not  regarded;  but  after 
many  futile  efforts  to  persuade  her  to  do  so, 
Chile,  by  making  some  concessions,  came  to 
an  amicable  understanding  with  her  north- 
ern neighbor.  A  new  treaty  had  been  drawn 
up  in  Bolivia,  and  signed  by  the  Chilean 
embassador  on  the  6th  of  December,  1872, 
and  ratified  in  Chile  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1873.  All  differences  between  the  two 
countries  being  now  adjusted  in  a  manner 
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favorable  to  Bolivia,  Chile  had  every  reason 
to  anticipate  an  era  of  untroubled  prosperity 
for  her  industrious  citizens,  located  in  the 
desert  of  Atacama. 

The  influence  of  Peruvian  activity  in  ref- 
erence to  Chile  soon  disturbed  the  existing 
tranquility.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1873, 
Bolivia  signed  in  Lima  a  secret  treaty,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Peru,  who  short- 
ly afterward  sent  an  embassy  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res,  charged  with  the  mission  secretly  to 
persuade  Argentine  to  join  the  Union. 

Almost  immediately  after  having  gained 
its  point  with  Bolivia,  Peril,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  from  the  cabinet  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  i8th  of  January  issued  a  de- 
cree by  which  the  saltpetre  produced  in  the 
country  was  monopolized.  The  State  con- 
stituted itself  a  middleman  between  the  pro- 
ducers of  saltpetre  and  the  European  buyers 
of  this  product,  and  fixed  the  price  which 
it  would  pay  the  producers  per  quintal  of 
this  article  at  $2.40,  payable  on  the  wharves 
for  exportation.  The  exportation  by  any- 
body but  the  State  would  be  punished  with 
the  confiscation  of  the  article.  The  decree 
would  be  enforced  as  law  two  months  after 
its  issue. 

This  was  a  great  blow  for  the  manufactur- 
ers of  saltpetre  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca. 
By  this  decree  they  were  deprived  of  selling 
directly  their  products ;  and,  moreover,  had 
to  depend  for  payment  for  them  upon  a  gov- 
ernment that  had  newly  failed  to  fulfil  its 
compromise  with  its  creditors. 

In  the  two  months  allowed  the  manufac- 
turers of  saltpetre  to  ship  and  bargain  for  the 
sale  of  that  substance  on  their  own  terms, 
they  strove  to  provide  for  future  losses  by 
producing  all  the  nitre  they  possibly  could, 
and  shipping  it  to  Europe  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  indicated. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  warehouses 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Liverpool,  became 
overstocked  with  saltpetre,  and  when  the 
time  arrived  for  the  Peruvian  Government  to 
establish  herself  sole  exporter  of  the  article, 
the  price  had  become  greatly  lowered. 

The  first  result  of  Peru's  economical  ma- 
neuvers was  a  most  peculiar  one. 


She  had,  in  her  attempt  to  better  the 
status  of  her  financial  affairs,  by  her  own 
hand  lowered  the  price  of  a  merchandise 
which  hitherto  had  brought  her  a  handsome 
income  ;  she  had  levelled  a  blow  against 
her  most  industrious  inhabitants  which  ruin- 
ed several  of  them,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
blow  crippled  herself. 

After  the  lapse  of  time  stipulated  in  the 
decree  she  installed  herself  as  the  sole  mer- 
chant of  saltpetre ;  and  then,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  price  of  that  article  up  again, 
she  issued  on  the  23rd  of  April  a  decree 
which  put  a  limit  on  its  production  ;  adding 
that  the  State,  between  the  ist  of  September, 
1873,  and  the  ist  of  August,  1874,  would 
buy  but  4,500,000  cwts.  of  saltpetre.  Fur- 
thermore, a  commission  consisting  of  salt- 
petre manufacturers,  and  selected  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Province,  should  fix  the 
amount  each  producer  had  to  deliver. 

This,  again,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  salt- 
petre manufacturers.  Only  those  establish- 
ments which  were  sustained  by  heavy  capi- 
tal could  brave  the  consequences  of  this 
decree.  One  by  one  those  less  well  provid- 
ed were  obliged  to  extinguish  the  fires  of 
their  costly  engines;  and  now,  when  the  whole 
stock  of  machinery,  utensils,  buildings,  etc., 
that  formed  the  inventory  of  these  establish- 
ments came  to  represent  dead  capital,  then 
the  Peruvian  Government  stepped  in  with 
another  decree,  issued  May  28th,  1875,  by 
means  of  which  she  appropriated  the  salt- 
petre fields,  and  offered  to  buy  the  machin- 
ery and  mining  utensils  which  she  had  forc- 
ed into  idleness  at  the  price  fixed  by  com- 
missioners, whom  she  appointed  and  sent 
to  Tarapaca  for  this  purpose.  By  the  same 
decree  the  Government  offered  to  make 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
saltpetre.  The  manufacturers  who  continu- 
ed producing  were  required  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment an  increased  duty  for  exercising  this 
privilege.  It  must  be  understood  that  since 
the  Government  had  the  power  to  fix  the 
amount  of  duty,  it  could  at  any  time  indi- 
rectly force  the  manufacturer  to  abandon 
the  production  of  saltpetre.  The  Govern- 
ment aimed  at  becoming  sole  producer, 
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and    driving   all    competition    out   of   the 
field. 

As  the  treasury  of  Peru  was  empty,  this 
decree  further  authorized  the  Government 
to  contract  for  a  loan  of  ^7, 000,000.  Four 
millions  of  this  sum  were  to  be  employed  in 
purchasing  the  manufacturing  establishment. 
Part  of  the  remainder  was  to  be  invested  in 
completing  the  State  railroads ;  and  the  bal- 
ance was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government. 

But  no  one  aspired  to  become  banker  to 
the  Peruvian  Government.  Nor  was  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  government  so  im- 
poverished, that  for  several  years  the  interest 
on  her  national  debt  had  remained  unpaid, 
would  be  able  to  find  any  one  willing  to  pro- 
vide millions  to  carry  out  railroad  schemes, 
which  the  President's  inaugural  address  de- 
clared "had  but  served  as  pretexts  for  shame- 
less frauds  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
their  construction  was  entrusted."  The  gov- 
ernment functionaries  who  were  accused  of 
these  base  actions  had  been  arraigned  for 
trial;  but  the  examination  of  the  charges 
against  them  proved  that  every  government 
official  of  note  was  implicated,  so  the  investi- 
gation ceased  and  the  charges  were  dropped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  possessing  itself  of  the  saltpetre 
industry,  and  forced  a  great  number  of  pro- 
ducers to  sell  at  ruinous  prices.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  financial  policy  struck 
principally  the  Chilean  capitalists,  who  had 
invested  money  in  Peru;  and  their  failure 
was  the  introduction  to  the  commercial  cri- 
sis that  so  soon  affected  all  Chile. 

The  Chilean  Government,  nevertheless,  did 
not  lose  its  patience  under  these  provocations. 
In  spite  of  this  manoeuvering  of  the  Peruvi- 
an Government  against  Chilean  citizens,  no 
one  denied  the  right  of  Peru"  to  decide  for 
herself  what  was  most  expedient  for  her  in 
regard  to  her  financial  affairs. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Bolivia,  influenced  by 
Peru",  had  again  violated  her  treaty  with 
Chile,  and  had  issued  decrees  contrary  to 
the  agreement  with  that  republic.  Chile 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  conduct  of 
Bolivia,  as  she  was  yet  in  ignorance  regard- 
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ing  the  secret  treaty  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru  —  this  latter  republic  assuming  the 
most  friendly  guise  in  her  dealing  with  Chile. 
In  order  to  persuade  Bolivia  to  resume  her 
friendly  relations,  she  again  sent  an  embas- 
sy to  Bolivia  in  the  middle  of  1873  >  and  to 
secure  her  citizens  from  all  annoyances  in 
the  future,  she  made  a  third  treaty  with  Bo- 
livia on  the  6th  of  August,  1874. 

In  this  treaty,  Chile  resigned  all  claims  up- 
on which  she  had  formerly  insisted,  on  the 
sole  condition,  that  Bolivia  should  not  raise 
the  tariff  in  her  exportations  for  a  period  of 
25  years.  To  avoid  future  complications  a 
clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  all  future 
questions  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
This  contract  Chile  signed  with  Don  Tomas 
Frias,  the  successor  of  Don  Adolfo  Baldivian, 
the  Bolivian  President  who  entered  into  the 
secret  treaty  with  Peru.  The  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  Frias  towards  Chile,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  possessing  a  dignified  and  honorable 
character,  led  her  to  anticipate  strict  fulfill- 
ment of  the  contract.  Unfortunately  for  the 
good  harmony  between  the  two  countries, 
his  administration  did  not  last  long.  One 
of  his  generals,  Don  Hilario  Daza,  after 
returning  from  the  Bolivian  coast,  where  he 
had  been  sent  to  subdue  a  revolutionary 
movement,  had  on  his  countermarch  through 
Peru  been  the  object  of  many  ovations,  and 
had  been  hailed  "  the  deliverer  of  his  Coun- 
try." Inspired  with  revolutionary  notions  in 
Peru,  with  the  troops  confided  to  his  com- 
mand he  overthrew  the  existing  government, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
State. 

From  this  time  on,  the  Chileans  in  Boliv- 
ia felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the  hostile 
spirit  in  the  country  towards  them  and  their 
industries.  Life  and  property  were  at  the 
disposal  of  unprincipled  authorities.  The 
Tribunal  of  Caracoles,  a  mining  town  built 
up  by  the  Chileans  in  the  interior  of  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  received  for  Judge  one 
who  in  1874  had  been  punished  for  attempt 
to  murder,  and  in  1875  f°r  fraud  and  oth- 
er misdeeds.  When,  in  1877,  the  rumor 
became  current  that  a  rupture  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  was  inevitable,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  pending  questions  as  to  limits 
in  Patagonia,  the  Bolivian  Congress  passed 
a  law  on  the  i5th  of  February,  1878,  which 
modified  a  contract  already  closed  in  Nov- 
ember, 1872,  by  the  Bolivian  Government, 
with  an  association  formed  in  Valparaiso 
controlling  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  for  de- 
velopment of  saltpetre  in  the  desert,  and 
stipulating  on  what  conditions  that  society 
were  licensed  to  carry  on  their  industry. 
Although  this  association,  titled  "The  An- 
onymous Saltpetre  Exploring  and  Railroad 
Company  of  Antofagasta,"  had  promptly 
complied  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  held  its  license  for  exploration,  still  this 
decree  announced  that  the  license  would  not 
be  acknowledged  as  valid  unless  the  associa- 
tion paid  a  tax  amounting  to  "  at  least  "  ten 
cents  per  cwt.  The  Bolivian  Government 
signed  this  decree  nine  days  after  it  had 
passed  Congress. 

By  stipulating  in  this  decree  that  the  tariff 
to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  saltpetre 
should  be  "  at  least "  ten  cents  per  cwt. 
of  that  article,  the  Bolivian  Government 
had  indicated  clearly  enough  that  the  tariff 
might  be  raised.  Whatever  decision  might 
be  taken  later  on,  the  treaty  of  1874  was  al- 
ready violated  by  this  decree,  and  the  Chile- 
an embassador  in  Bolivia  remonstrated  nat- 
urally against  its  enforcement.  The  rumor 
of  the  expected  rupture  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  was  not  confirmed,  and 
this  might  account  for  Bolivia  withdrawing 
the  decree.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  1878, 
the  rumor  was  circulated  again,  and  now 
Bolivia  announced  that  the  decree  must  be 
enforced,  and.  that  the  Saltpetre  Producing 
Company  of  Antofagasta  should  pay  $90,- 
ooo,  equivalent  to  the  sum  which  it  claimed 
for  taxes  on  the  saltpetre  exported  since  the 
first  issue  of  the  decree. 

Although  this  was  an  open  affront  towards 
her,  still  Chile  trusted  that,  as  the  treaty  pro- 
vided that  future  difficulties  should  be  de- 
cided by  arbitation,  this  decree  might  be  with- 
drawn ultimately.  Chile,  therefore,  desired 
Bolivia  to  have  this  question  decided  by 
arbitration,  and  Bolivia  appeared  willing  to 
do  so.  But  whilst  Chile  waited  for  an  an- 


swer from  Bolivia,  this  republic  prepared  se- 
cretly to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Salt- 
petre and  Railroad  Company  of  Antofagasta, 
and  everything  being  arranged,  she  answered 
Chile  on  the  ist  of  February,  1879,  by  issu- 
ing the  following  decree : 

"  The  contract  which,  on  the  27th  of  Nov- 
ember, 1872,  was  closed  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Anonymous  Saltpetre  and 
Railroad  Company  of  Antofagasta  is  hereby 
declared  null  and  void,  and,  consequently,  the 
decree  of  i4th  of  February,  1878,  is  with- 
drawn. The  minister  will  issue  the  neces- 
sary decrees  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
saltpetre  fields  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany." 

Bolivia  had  by  this  decree  thrown  her 
glove  to  Chile. 

When  this  news  reached  the  Chilean 
Government,  it  gave  its  representative  in 
Bolivia  orders  to  leave  the  country  instant- 
ly. As  Bolivia  had  not  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Chile  had  abstained  from 
her  right  to  the  territory  which  her  citizens 
had  peopled  and  developed,  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment placed  the  question  of  limits  where 
it  stood  before  the  treaties  were  entered  in- 
to. She  was  now  compelled  to  open  a  road 
to  prosperity  for  her  industrious  citizens 
in  the  North  by  steel  and  powder. 

CHILE   OCCUPIES   THE   DISPUTED    TERRITORY. 

The  1 4th  of  February,  1879,  tne  verv  day 
upon  which  the  Bolivian  Government  had 
ordered  the  Prefect  of  the  coast  territory 
to  sell,  by  public  auction,  the  property  of 
the  Saltpetre  and  Railroad  Company,  five 
hundred  Chilean  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Don  Emilio  Sotomayor 
landed  in  Antofagasta,  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  order.  The  expedition 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  Chileans  and  for- 
eigners. The  commander  permitted  the 
Bolivian  authorities  to  withdraw  in  peace 
from  the  territory  south  of  23d  degree  S. 
latitude.  When  this  decisive  step  of  Chile 
was  rumored  in  Caracoles  the  enthusiasm 
knew  no  limit. 

It  became  necessary  to  escort  the  Bolivian 
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authorities  out  of  the  territory.  The  Bolivi- 
ian  soldiers,  finding  themselves  void  of  all 
the  necessities  for  traveling  through  the 
desert  to  Calama,  the  center  station  in  the 
desert  north  of  the  disputed  territory,  were 
assisted  on  the  road  by  kind  merchants  and 
others.  National  guards  were  soon  in  form- 
ation in  Antofagasta  and  vicinities,  whilst 
troops  ever  and  anon  arrived  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  reenforce  the  expedition,  which  in 
March  already  counted  nearly  four  thousand 
men.  Addresses  signed  by  Chileans  and 
foreigners  in  union  were  received  by  the 
Chilean  Government  from  all  parts  of  the 
occupied  territory,  asking  "  to  have  it  incor- 
porated again  in  Chile,  under  protection  of 
whose  laws — they  stated — the  desert  had 
been  peopled,  and  capital  invested  for  its 
development." 

On  the  2oth  of  February,  General  Daza 
received  the  news  of  the  Chilean  occupation, 
but  wanting  to  celebrate  the  carnival,  he  wait- 
ed six  days  before  announcing  it  to  his  min- 
isters. A  pronunciamento  was  issued  to  the 
people  and  to  the  army  in  which  the  rup- 
ture with  Chile  was  announced  in  insult- 
ing language.  A  decree  expelled  all  Chile- 
cans  from  the  country,  their  property  being 
placed  under  government  administration  or 
confiscated.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  "  Huanchaca,"  and  copper, 
mines  of  "Corocoro." 


On  the  ist  of  March,  Bolivia  declared  war 
against  Chile. 

Whilst  Daza,  in  the  interior  of  Bolivia, 
busied  himself  with  obtaing  means  to  move 
his  army  to  the  coast,  (not  a  very  easy  task 
for  the  treasury  of  the  State  had  undergone 
the  same  fate  as  the  Peruvian)  the  Bolivian 
troops  which  had  gathered  together  in  Cal- 
ama prepared  to  resist  the  Chileans,  who, 
now  the  war  was  declared,  did  not  hesitate 
to  move  on  the  attack  north  of  the  23d  de- 
gree S.  latitude. 

CHILE   DECLARES   WAR    AGAINST    PERU. 

News  of  the  occupation  of  Antofagasta 
by  Chilean  troops  soon  reached  Lima,  and 
created  great  excitement.  The  press  used 
insulting  language  against  Chile,  and  declar- 
ed that  Peru  could  not  remain  an  idle  spec- 
tator to  Chilean  impudence.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  Peru  needed  but  raise  its 
voice  and  mobilize  its  navy  to  scare  Chile  in- 
to withdrawing  her  claim  to  the  occupied 
territory. 

The  President  of  Peru  at  that  time  was 
General  Don  Mariano  Prado,  elected  in 
1875,  and  successor  of  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
in  1876.  Whilst  Peru  armed  herself,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Chile,  headed  by  Don  Anto- 
nio Lavalle,  who  offered  the  government 
of  that  republic  Peru's  mediation,  on  the 
condition  that  Chile  withdrew  her  troops 
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from  Antofagasta.  Chile,  presided  over  by 
Don  Anibal  Pinto,  accepted  the  offer  on  gen- 
eral principles,  but  not  upon  the  terms  de- 
manded by  Peru.  The  Chilean  Government 
felt  the  Peruvian  embassadors'  mediating  role 
did  but  little  harmonize  with  the  spirit  Peru 
displayed  in  strengthening  her  fleet  and  the 
mobilizing  her  troops  southwards;  and  as 
the  rumor  of  an  existing  treaty,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  that  country  and  Bo- 
livia, had  reached  Chile,  she  insisted  upon 
an  open  declaration  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
rumor.  It  was  necessary  for  Chile  to  know 
whether  Peru  intended  to  remain  neutral. 

Although  Lavalle  carried  an  abstract  of 
the  secret  treaty  in  his  portfolio  ,  with  in- 
structions to  use  it  as  a  last  resource  to 
gain  his  point,  and,  consequently,  was  fully 
aware  of  its  existence,  he  feigned  to  know 
nothing  of  such  a  treaty  and  offered  to 
make  inquiries  of  his  government  in  Li- 
ma. The  time  having  expired  in  which  an 
answer  could  arrive,  the  Peruvian  embassa- 
dor  presented  his  government's  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  treaty  that  bound  her  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Bolivia,  and  stated  that 
her  neutrality  depended  upon  the  decision 
of  Congress,  which  would  be  convoked  in 
the  latter  part  of  April. 

Chile  saw  in  this  but  a  pretext  to  prolong 
the  term  of  negotiation  to  enable  Peru  to 
strengthen  her  navy  and  place  her  army  on 
a  war  footing.  Intent  upon  not  letting  Pe- 
ru get  the  advantage  of  her,  she  announced 
the  time  for  negotiation  had  now  passed,  and 
by  act  of  Congress  she  declared  war  against 
Peru,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1879.  By  tele- 
gram being  informed  of  the  step  taken  by 
Chile,  the  Peruvian  government  on  the  same 
date  made  known  to  the  public  the  existence 
of  the  secret  treaty,  announcing  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  convoke 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  wheth- 
er Peru  ought  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  Peru  declared  then  immediately  after 
war  against  Chile.  The  Peruvian  manifesto 
was  not  in  the  serious  and  dignified  lan- 
guage of  the  Chilean  declaration.  Threats 
and  insults  pervaded  it  and  followed  it.  In 
a  speech  to  the  people  pronounced  by  the 


President,  he  said:  "Chile  has  asked  war! 
Well,  it  shall  have  war — a  tremendous  war!" 

Shortly  after  a  decree  was  issued  ordering 
all  Chilean  settlers  to  retire  from  Peruvian 
soil  with  their  families,  allowing  in  some  in- 
stances only  eight,  in  others  only  two  days' 
time  to  make  their  exit.  On  the  coast  of 
the  province  of  Tarapaca  but  a  few  hours 
were  allowed  settlers  to  vacate  the  country. 

Such  a  decree  never  was  issued  in  Chile, 
where  the  Bolivians  and  Peruvians  were  al- 
lowed to  live  in  undisturbed  peace,  and  par- 
take of  the  same  rights  as  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  expelled  Chileans  in  Tarapaca,  num- 
bering more  than  forty  thousand,  could  hard- 
ly in  the  time  given  them  obtain  vessels  to 
carry  them  out  of  the  country  and  a  great 
number  of  them  were  thus  forced  to  make 
their  exit  through  the  burning  and  waste 
desert  southwards  to  Antofagasta,  where  the 
most  able-bodied  and  valorous  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guards,  there  in  formation. 
They  proved  soldiers  well  adapted  to 
brave  the  vicissitudes  of  the  desert,  having 
in  the  toil  of  the  industry  there  acquired  a 
constitution  of  iron,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  proved  very  useful  in  the 
opening  campaign. 

Thus  Peru  had  brought  on  the  war  her- 
self. She  had  caused  laws  to  be  passed 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  saltpetre 
industry,  calculated  to  freeze  out  the  then 
existing  manufactories,  principally  in  the 
hands  of  Chileans.  Her  government  had 
constituted  itself  a  middleman,  handled 
the  products,  but  failed  in  every  essential 
respect  to  act  well  the  part  of  a  broker. 
Her  checks  for  material  purposes  were  never 
honored,  and  she  had  doubled  up  the  origi- 
nal tax  of  five  cents  per  cwt.  to  $1.20.  Still 
Chile,  though  pressed  by  bitter  complaints, 
remained  perfectly  passive  on  this  subject. 
But  Peru  had  fanned  the  embers  of  Bolivian 
jealousy  of  Chilean  prosperity.  She  had 
urged  Bolivia  on  the  path  of  war  against 
Chilean  enterprises,  on  which  Bolivia,  her 
ally,  at  last  had  been  detained  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Chile.  Now  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  the  consequences. 
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THE    THEATER     OF   THE    FIRST   CAMPAIGN. 

The  nitrous  desert  of  South  America  is 
comprised  between  the  parallels  of  nineteen 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes  and  thirty-five 
degrees  south  latitude,  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  northern  third 
of  the  zone  formed  the  tract  of  land  sit- 
uated on  the  coast  of  the  Peruvian  province 
of  Tarapaca;  the  central  part  occupied  the 
entire  Bolivian  territory  on  the  coast;  the 
southern  third  formed  the  northern  half  of 
the  Chilean  province,  Atacama. 

In  the  desert  two,  sometimes  three,  ranges 
of  mountains  run  parallel  with  the  coast. 
Between  these  ranges  extend  large,  rolling 
plains,  called  pampas.  The  desert  is  topo- 
graphically divided  into  two  regions  by  the 
last  bend  of  the  river  Loa  and  the  mountain 
spur  "Monte  Cristo."  This  division  takes 
place  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca, 
or  at  the  latitude  21  degrees  30  minutes  S. 
The  nitrous  belt  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
wide,  and  distinctly  in  the  above-mentioned 
province,  formerly  belonging  to  Peru,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Andes  by  the  big  desert  plain, 
the  "Pampa  del  Tamarugal,"  about  thirty 
miles  wide  and  in  length  covering  a  tract  of 
land  three  degrees  of  the  meridian.  This 
plain  is  only  interrupted  by  a  few  isolated 
clusters  of  small  mountains — Challacollo, 
Challacollito,  and  Cerro  Gordo  and  pos- 
sesses some  few  oases. 

South  of  this  topographical  division  the 
region  is  called  "El  Desierto  de  Atacama," 
from  which  the  Chilean  province  mentioned 
above  has  taken  its  name. 

The  narrow  stretch  of  lowland  bordering 
on  the  sea  and  maintaining  an  average 
breadth  of  one  mile,  rises  gradually  towards  a 
steep  slope,  forming  an  angle  of  thirty-eight 
degrees  with  the  horizon  and  averaging  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  high- 
land, or  the  pampas,  extending  from  the  top 
of  this  slope  to  the  first  range  of  coast  moun- 
tains, and  averaging  four  miles  wide,  has 
a  mean  height  of  600  feet;  the  pampas  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  range  of  mountains 
has  a  height  of  about  1,600  feet,  and  that  be- 


tween the  second  and  the  very  broken  third 
range  is  about  2,500  feet  high  :  the  average 
height  of  the  "Pampa  del  Tamarugal"  being 
3,200  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Here  we  are  yet  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
principal  pass  over  the  Cordillera  on  these 
latitudes.  This  pass  is  on  the  high  road 
to  Bolivia,  "El  Paso  de  Guallagualla,"  (about 
14,800  feet  high),  between  the  mountain 
peak  by  that  name  and  Mount  Lirima. 
Spurs  or  branches  shooting  off  from  the  ran- 
ges of  the  coast  mountains  divide  the  high- 
land between  them,  or  on  their  flanks,  into 
the  pampas  before  mentioned;  continuing 
out  into  the  sea  they  form  bluffs,  cliffs,  and 
crags. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  in  the 
topography  of  the  desert  is  the  Rio  Loa. 
The  clefted  valley  through  which  it  labors 
along  the  mountainous  coast  offers  a  re- 
markable sight  to  the  beholder.  The  rocky 
walls  that  enclose  the  river-bed  are  very 
steep.  Nowhere  else,  however,  is  the  re- 
gion so  wild  looking  and  the  mountains  so 
torn  as  near  the  outlet  of  the  river,  where 
they  assume  a  gigantic  and  threatening  as- 
pect. By  running  through  the  saltpetre- 
abounding  desert  of  Atacama,  the  river  has 
become  so  salty  that  the  water  at  the  only 
resting  place  in  many  miles'  circumference 
for  travelers  and  mule-drivers,  at  Guillagua, 
situated  at  about  21  degrees  40  minutes  S. 
latitude,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  animals  to 
drink.  The  stream  is  already  in  that  vicin- 
ity very  insignificant,  and  runs  in  a  compar- 
atively small  channel  with  almost  perpen- 
dicular slopes;  although  its  surroundings 
testify  that  a  mighty  and  rapid  current,  may- 
be many  thousands  of  years  ago,  has  rolled 
over  the  now  dry  river  bed,  carrying  on  its 
course  great  fragments  of  rocks.  Before 
arriving  at  Guillagua  the  river  has,  never- 
theless, been  a  benefit  to  the  interior.  It 
has,  at  Chuichui,  Calama,  and  other  places, 
been  let  into  small  canals  for  irrigation  of 
scanty  fields  and  meadows,  whereby  oases 
have  sprung  up  in  the  desert. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  the 
desert  is  the  scattered,  half-petrified  trees  in 
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spots  in  the  Pampa  of  Tamarugal — the  sole 
representatives  of  the  vegetable  world  in  the 
desert.  These  trees  bear  witness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  immense  forest  in  times  gone 
by;  most  likely  in  the  antediluvial  period. 
They  consist  of  species  of  "Tamarugal,"  af- 
ter which  the  pampa  has  taken  its  name, 
and  of  "Algarobo,"  which  furnishes  excel- 
lent timber  for  building  purposes.  The  pet- 
rifaction of  their  trunks,  stems,  and-  branch- 
es is  due  to  the  dry  air,  relieved  only  now 
and  then  by  a  mist  in  the  nights  during  the 
winter  season.  With  their  naked  and  stiff- 
ened branches,  these  trees  stand  in  the  silent 
nature  ghostlike,  with  outstretched  arms. 
" Tente-en-el-aire"  (mirages)  are  very  frequent 
in  the  region  of  the  pampas,  wherefore,  in 
the  distance,  these  trees  often  appear  to 
hover  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  vibrat- 
ing like  dark  flames  in  the  air,  or  forming 
groups  of  small  islands  in  lakes.  Add  to 
these  the  silence  that  prevails  —  a  silence 
only  disturbed  by  occasional  cracking  of  the 
stiffened  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  expands 
in  the  heat  after  contracting  during  the  cool 
night — and  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
whole  composition  profoundly  impresses  the 
lonely  traveler. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  waste  region 
abounding  with  saltpetre  is  in  the  nine 
months  summer  season  clear,  dry,  and  invig- 
orating. On  a  bright  morning  all  objects 
display  themselves  distinctly,  appearing  of- 
tentimes nearer  than  they  reaHyare;  but  gra- 
dually, as  the  bright,  cloudless  day  advances, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  warm  up  the  cool 
morning  breeze  from  the  snow-thatched  An- 
des, and  as  the  southwest  monsoon  freshens 
up  about  nine  o'clock,  the  entire  face  of  na- 
ture assumes  a  dreamy,  bluish  tint,  and  all 
objects  near  the  surface — for  instance,  big 
stones  broken  loose  and  tumbled  down  from 
mountains  during  an  earthquake,  or  carried 
along  with  the  retiring  ocean  centuries  ago 
— appear  to  dance  in  the  air ;  the  very  sur- 
face itself  waves  and  vibrates  in  the  hot  cur- 
rent of  air  arising  from  it. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between 
night  and  day  is  very  great,  and  the  ther- 
mometer can  often  show  differences  from 


twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees,  centigrade. 
During  the  winter,  a  very  thick  and  clammy 
fog  or  mist,  called  "camachaca,"  (taken  from 
the  Change  language)  sets  in  from  the  ocean 
toward  evening,  and  wanders  slowly  during 
the  night  over  the  country  in  the  direction  of 
the  Andes,  but  to  whose  high  regions  it  does 
not  arise.  In  the  morning  it  vanishes  as  soon 
as  the  monsoon  freshens  up.  It  happens  oft- 
en during  the  winter  months,  that  this  mist 
sets  in  at  two  or  three  o.'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  is  then  for  the  traveller  in  the 
interior,  who  has  not  reached  his  destination, 
not  alone  very  troublesome  but  dangerous. 
The  safest  thing  the  wayfarer  can  do  is  to 
resign  travelling  any  further  for  the  day,  put 
up  for  the  night  as  best  he  can,  and  wait  for 
the  rising  of  the  fog  next  morning. 

The  mountains  of  the  desert  are  composed 
of  granite,  feldspar,  porphyry,  green  and 
gray  stone:  they  abound  with  minerals. 

First  beyond  the  outer  range  of  the  Coast 
mountains,  about  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  the 
interior,  the  nitrous  soil  becomes  sufficiently 
rich  for  elaboration  of  saltpetre,  and  here 
we  enter  upon  the  meridianal  belt  of  the 
Salares,  which  constitute  another  phenome- 
na in  the  desert.  They  were  probably  form- 
ed by  the  ocean  as  it,  at  the  close  of  the  di- 
luvial period,  sank  to  its  present  level  and 
rolled  back  to  its  existing  limits.  Salt-water 
lakes  were  then  formed  in  the  hollow  places 
that  had  no  outlet,  and  as  it  never  rains  in 
this  region,  the  water  diminished  by  evapo- 
ration. As  the  level  of  the  lakes  kept  on  low- 
ering, the  lighter  substances  of  the  ocean, 
the  saltpetre,  deposited  itself  on  their  slopes; 
whilst  the  heavier,  the  salt,  settled  in  the 
beds,  forming  in  the  course  of  time  a  hard 
crust.  These  Salares  are  often  surrounded 
by  picturesque  mountains,  and  they  now 
look  in  the  distance  like  frozen  lakes  with  a 
rough  surface  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
snow. 

"El  Salar  Grande"  (twenty  square  miles), 
situated  between  first  and  second  mountain 
ranges,  "  Salar  de  Bella  Vista"  (eight  square 
miles),  bordering  the  plain  of  Tamarugal, 
"  Salar  del  Pan  de  Azucar,"  and  "  Soronal," 
all  situated  in  the  Peruvian  Province  Tara- 
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paca;  "Salinas,"  between  Antofagasta  and 
Caracoles,  and  "  Salar  de  Atacama,"  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  both  situated  in  the 
disputed  territory,  are  phenomena  worth 
mentioning  for  their  grandeur  and  peculiar 
beauty.  The  surrounding  pampas  are  not 
alone  rich  in  saltpetre,  but  also  in  borax, 
mica,  and  gypsum. 

Such  was  the  theater  of  the  first  campaign 
of  the  war. 

THE    WAR. — THE    FIRST   ENCOUNTERS. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  operations  of 
war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  particulars  of  the  armies  which  were 
now  to  measure  strength. 

Bolivia  possessed  a  standing  army  of  2,- 
232  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  officers,  ow- 
ing to  the  many  revolutions  in  the  country. 

Peru  possessed  a  standing  army  amount- 
ing to  4,200  men,  of  whom  3,890  were  offic- 
ers of  all  classes,  twenty-six  were  generals. 
These  men  and  officers  cost  the  state  not 
less  than  four  million  dollars  a  year.  Its 
navy  consisted  of  the  iron-clad  frigate  "In- 
dependencia,"  the  brig-rigged  monitor  "Hu- 
ascar,"  the  floating  batteries  "Atahualpa" 
and  "Manco  Capac,"  the  corvette  "Union," 
gunboat  "  Pilcomayo,"  and  twelve  smaller 
vessels. 

Chile  possessed  a  standing  army  of  2,440 
men,  with  a  due  proportion  of  officers,  as  no 
revolution  had  disturbed  the  inner  peace  in 
over  half  a  century.  Its  navy  consisted  of 
two  iron-clad  frigates,  "Blanco  Encalada" 
and  "Cochrane,"  three  corvettes,  "O'Hig- 
gins,"  "  Chacabuco,"  and  "Esmeralda,"  three 
gunboats,  "Magallanes,"  "Abtao,"and  "Cov- 
adonga,"  and  three  smaller  vessels. 

Bolivia  having  declared  war,  Sotomayor 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  through 
the  desert  towards  Calama. 

This  resting  place  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Cobija  at  the  coast,  and  Potosi  be- 
yond the  Cordilleras,  lay  in  the  midst  of  an 
oasis,  north  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
the  object  of  so  many  treaties.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  rupture  of  friendly  relations  with 
Bolivia,  Chile  occupied  the  territory  she  had 
claimed  as  her  own,  Bolivia  having  failed  to 


fulfill  the  conditions  upon  which  Chile  had 
abandoned  her  political  rights  therein.  Chile 
had  not  intended  to  trespass  upon  her  neigh- 
bor's acknowledged  boundaries.  She  simply 
aimed  to  maintain  peace  in  her  own  territo- 
ry. Therefore,  no  war  had  been  declared 
by  her;  but  when  Bolivia  declared  war,  noth- 
ing remained  for  her  but  to  change  from  a 
defensive  to  an  offensive  attitude.  She 
therefore  decided  to  cross  the  line  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  establishing  at  Calama 
or  any  other  point  within  her  reach  a  base 
for  future  operations  of  war.  The  sequence 
of  this  decision  was  the  expedition  of  Soto- 
mayor against  Calama. 

Here  had  been  established  a  stronghold 
by  the  Bolivian  patriot  Don  Ladislao  Ca- 
brera. On  the  23rd  of  March,  Sotomayor, 
after  many  hardships  and  deprivations  en- 
countered in  crossing  the  waste  region,  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  Calama.  He  halted,  and 
sent  an  emissary  to  Cabrera,  requesting  him 
to  surrender  the  place.  The  Bolivian  com- 
mander refused  to  do  so,  and  Sotomayor 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  Cabrera  unfolded 
his  troops  behind  the  brush  which  skirts  the 
river  bed  of  the  now  small  stream  of  Rio 
Loa.  By  this  means  his  men  were  covered, 
but  as  the  Chileans  sharply  attacked  them 
and  fired  the  brush,  the  Bolivians  were  soon 
dislocated  and  routed;  and  Sotomayor  took 
possession  of  the  town,  whilst  Cabrera  and 
his  troops  fled  to  Potosi. 

During  this  time  the  Chilean  fleet  had 
blockaded  the  Bolivian  ports  Cobija  and 
Tocopilla,  where  they  landed  and  stationed 
troops  without  the  least  resistance. 

Thus  the  Chileans  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  desert  as  far  north  as  the  Pe- 
ruvian boundaries ;  arid  had  not  the  war  been 
declared  between  Peru  and  Chile,  the  war  of 
the  latter  republic  and  Bolivia  must  have 
ended  here,  since  Bolivian  troops  could  not 
be  brought  from  the  interior  across  the  des- 
olate and  broken  Cordilleras  directly  into 
the  desert,  and  could  practically  only  ap- 
proach the  coast  by  passing  through  the  Pe- 
ruvian territory.  This  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  Peru  remained  neutral. 

A  few  weeks  later  Chile  opened  the  war 
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with  Peru  by  a  blockade  of  Iquique,  the 
most  important  Peruvian  port  for  exporta- 
tion of  saltpetre.  The  town  had  a  garrison 
of  more  than  3,000  soldiers,  placed  there 
while  the  negotiations  were  pending. 

The  operations  were  in  the  beginning  of 
little  consequence.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
two  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  Peru 
sent  the  corvette  "Union"  (13  guns)  and 
the  gunboat  "Pilcomayo"  (6  guns)  to  sea 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Don  Aure- 
teo  Garcia  y  Garcia.  An  encounter  took 
place  on  the  i2th  of  April,  near  the  mouth 
of  Rio  Loa,  with  the  Chilean  gunboat  "Ma- 
gallanes"  (4  guns),  commanded  by  Captain 
Don  Juan  Latorre.  After  some  skirmishing 
the  Peruvians  took  flight. 

In  the  mean  while  Bolivia,  by  forcing  a 
loan  in  the  country  and  by  confiscating  prop- 
erty of  the  Chileans,  had  raised  a  consider- 
able army,  at  the  head  of  which  marched  the 
usurper  General  Daza,  towards  the  Peru- 
vian coast.  On  the  3oth  of  April  he  arrived 
in  Tacna,  and  joined  there  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Peruvian  expeditionary  army. 

THE     NAVAL       COMBAT      AT      IQUIQUE,      MAY 
2ISt,    1879. 

The  2ist  of  May,  1879,  dawned  upon  the 
western  shores  of  South  America.  The  glare 
of  approaching  day  cast  its  dim  light  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  demarked  its  semi- 
circular horizon. 

Cruising  outside  the  bay  of  Iquique  was 
the  Chilean  gunboat  "Covadonga."  At  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  lay  her  companion  at 
arms,  the  corvette  "Esmeralda."  Both  up- 
held the  blockade  of  the  port. 

Five  days  before,  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  the 
main  body  of  the  Chilean  fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Williams  Rebolledo,  until 
then  having  limited  its  operations  to  the 
coast  of  South  Perii,  had,  tired  of  the  non- 
appearance  there  of  the  Peruvian  fleet,  steam- 
ed northwards  in  order  to  hunt  the  hesitating 
enemy,  if  necessary  in  the  very  bay  of 
Callao,  and  to  challenge  him  to  a  decisive 
battle.  So  "  Esmeralda "  and  "  Covadonga," 
being  unfit  on  account  of  their  old  age  and 
the  bad  condition  of  their  engines  and  coal 


to  take  part  in  a  serious  encounter,  were  left 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Iquique.  Both 
vessels  had  their  historical  significance  to 
Chile,  and  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  prop- 
erty by  the  nation.  They  were  well  kept, 
commanded  by  zealous  young  men.  Admi- 
ral Rebolledo  departed  for  the  north  with 
the  conviction  that  these  ships  would  but 
have  to  prevent  merchant  vessels,  or,  at 
most,  transport-boats,  from  running  in  and 
discharging  in  the  harbor  of  Iquique  ;  but 
after  events  showed  how  erroneous  was  this 
belief. 

It  so  happened  that  the  very  next  night 
after  the  Chilean  squadron  left  Iquique  on 
its  errand  north,  the  second  division  of  the 
Peruvian  fleet,  under  Commodore  Moore, 
consisting  of  the  iron-clad  frigate  "Inde- 
pendencia"  and  the  monitor  "Huascar." 
left  Callao,  escorting  President  General- 
Don  Mariano  Prado,  who,  with  troops  and 
ammunition  in  three  transport-boats,  went 
to  Arica,  the  rendezvous  for  the  main  body 
of  the  allied  Peru- Bolivian  army  in  the 
south.  The  rival  forces  did  not  meet,  for 
the  Chileans  sailed  far  from  the  coast, 
while  the  Peruvians  kept  close  to  the  same. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Callao  the  Chilean 
admiral  learned  that  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  come  to  challenge  had  left,  southward 
bound. 

More  fortunate  than  he  was  the  command- 
er of  the  Peruvian  vessels.  On  the  course 
south  they  encountered  an  English  packet- 
boat,  which  had,  like  the  Chilean  fleet,  hug- 
ged the  coast.  From  the  captain  of  the 
packet  the  Peruvians  learned  the  northward 
course  of  the  Chileans,  and  also  that  the 
blockade  of  Iquique  was  upheld  only  by  the 
Covadonga  and  the  Esmeralda,  and  the 
whole  coast  of  Chile  was  at  that  moment 
undefended.  The  information  was  received 
by  the  Peruvians  with  unconcealed  pleasure, 
and  making  all  dispatch  to  Arica,  the  ves- 
sels discharged  the  forces  with  the  trans- 
ports they  carried.  A  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  imparted  by  the  British  captain 
was  received  here,  and  the  same  day  of  his 
arrival  President  Prado  made  preparations 
for  a  coup  de  main,  the  execution  of  which 
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was  entrusted  to  the  Independencia  and  the 
Huascar. 

The  coup  de  main  consisted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  following  plan:  first,  the  iron-clads 
should  take  possession  of  the  lonely  Chilean 
ships  that  blockaded  Iquique;  then  go  south 
to  the  Bolivian  coast,  occupied  by  the  Chil- 
eans, and  bombard  the  saltpetre  export  port, 
Antofagasta,  which  the  enemy  had  converted 
into  a  military  depot  and  rendezvous  for  the 
troops  of  his  army;  and  finally  continue 
south  on  the  Chilean  coast,  and  destroy  all 
the  places  within  their  reach.  All  indicated 
that  this  plan  could  be  easily  executed. 

So  at  the  early  hour  on  the  2ist  of  May, 
the  man  on  the  lookout  of  the  main  mast  of 
the  Covadonga,  reported  two  steamers  in 
sight.  The  officer  on  duty  at  first  supposed 
them  to  be  the  Chilean  frigates,  which,  for 
some  unknown  reason  were  returning  from 
the  north  ahead  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the 
expedition.  But  the  commander  of  the  cruis- 
er, Don  Carlos  Condell,  found  after  a  close  in- 
vestigation that  the  two  ships,  which  headed 
with  full  speed  for  the  harbor,  were  the  most 
powerful  ships  of  the  Peruvian  fleet,  the  In- 
dependencia and  the  Huascar.  Immedi- 
ately he  let  the  drummer  roll  the  alarm,  at 
the  same  time  signalling  to  the  Estneralda 
that  the  enemy  was  in  sight  and  nearing. 

The  commander  of  the  corvette  Esmeral- 
da,  Don  Arturo  Pratt,  who  on  account  of  his 
higher  rank  had  charge  of  the  blockade, 
signalled  back  instantly  to  get  ready  for  bat- 
tle. He  then  invited  his  officers  to  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of 
their  duty.  Without  concealing  from  them 
the  great  difficulties  the  situation  presented, 
he  encouraged  them  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  at  the  same 
time  proving  to  them  that  they  had  an  excel- 
lent occasion  to  offer  a  good  example  to 
their  brother  officers  and  to  posterity.  He 
declared  that  he  himself  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  for  the  cause  and  honor  of  Chile. 

After  the  address  of  their  chief,  the  offic- 
ers pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  last, 
and  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that  never  should 
the  flag  be  lowered. 

Captain  Pratt  then  called  his  crew  abaft, 


and  he  told  them  also  of  the  significance  of 
the  moment — "for,"  says  he,  "the  first  en- 
counter between  the  most  powerful  ships  of 
the  enemy  and  these  most  feeble  ones  of 
ours,  to  which,  nevertheless,  so  many  glori- 
ous remembrances  are  attached,  will  be  the 
title-page  in  the  history  of  this  war;  and, 
therefore,  Chileans,  since  iDHs  our  lot  to 
write  this  page,  let  us  do  it  with  such  strokes 
that  our  brethren  may  be  inspired  to  follow 
our  example.  I  and  your  officers  have,  one 
and  all,  decided  to  defend,  as  long  as  we 
live,  this  starry  banner  that  waves  above  our 
heads,  and  we  will  never  lower  it.  I  trust 
that  you,  Chileans,  faithful  and  enthusiastic, 
will  uphold  our  decision." 

A  roaring  "  Viva  Chile  "  was  the  prompt 
answer  of  the  crew,  already  inflamed  by  their 
young  commander's  words  and  brave  behav- 
ior; and  while  the  drums  rolled  to  battle, 
and  each  man  sprang  to  his  post,  the  flag 
was  nailed  to  the  gaff  of  the  mizzenmast. 

The  Covadonga  had  in  the  meanwhile  been 
laid  close  to  the  Esmeralda,  so  that  her  com- 
mander could  receive  final  instructions  from 
his  superior  officer. 

"  Has  your  crew  breakfasted,  Captain  ?  " 
cried  out  Pratt  to  Condell;  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  being  accomplished 
before  battle. 

"  Si,  Senor  Comandante! "  was  the  an- 
swer from  Condell. 

"Very  well ! "  returned  Pratt,  contented : 
and  then  made  his  companion  at  arms 
aware  of  the  decision  taken  on  board  the 
Esmeralda.  The  news  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  a  triple  "Viva  Chile!"  re- 
sounded between  the  ships. 

One  of  the  boilers  on  board  the  Esmeral- 
da burst  during  the  getting  up  of  steam, 
and  she  was  not  able  to  move  without 
difficulty.  For  this  reason  it  was  decided 
that  the  Covadonga,  whose  engine  was  not 
damaged,  should  try  to  escape  by  steaming 
southward,  fight  in  retreat,  and  draw  the 
greatest  advantage  possible  out  of  skillful 
movements  close  to  the  coast,  based  upon 
the  great  knowledge  of  it,  which  her  com- 
mander possessed  and  on  the  fact  that  she 
drew  less  water  than  the  hostile  ships.  Thus 
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the  Covadonga  would  stand  a  chance  for 
escape  if  she  could  manage  to  endure  until 
nightfall.  As  for  the  Esmeralda,  there  re- 
mained only  for  her  to  accept  the  battle  in 
the  harbor. 

This  understood,  the  young  commanders 
took  a  hearty  leave  of  each  other,  and  the 
ships  left  in  different  directions,  Covadonga 
steaming  southward,  while  the  Esmeralda 
tried  to  place  herself  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  enemy  in  cannonading  her  would  run 
the  risk  of  sending  his  projectiles  into  the 
town. 

The  inequality  between  the  combatants 
that  prepared  for  battle  will  be  seen  by  their 
respective  tonnage  and  armament. 

The  Independencia  was  an  iron-clad  frig- 
ate, of  2,004  tons,  with  a  ram,  and  possessed 
an  engine  with  a  nominal  power  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses.  She  carried  twenty- 
two  guns,  of  which  five  were  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-pounders,  twelve  nine-pounders,  rifl- 
ed, and  four  thirty-two-pound  smooth-bore 
guns.  The  Huascar  was  an  iron-clad,  brig-rig- 
ged monitor  of  1,130  tons,  and  possessed  an 
engine  with  a  nominal  power  of  three  hun- 
dred horses.  She  carried  in  her  swivel-turret 
two  three-hundred-pound  Armstrong  guns, 
and  on  her  quarter-deck  two  forty-pounders, 
also  Armstrongs. 

The  Esmeralda  was  a  wooden  corvette, 
launched  from  the  stocks  in  1854.  She 
measured  a  nominal  power  of  two  hundred 
horses,  and  carried  eight  forty-pounders, 
rifled. 

The  Covadonga,  taken  by  the  Esmeralda 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1866,  was  a  schooner- 
rigged  gunboat  of  four  hundred  and  twelve 
tons,  and  possessed  an  engine  with  a  nominal 
power  of  one  hundred  and  forty  horses. 
She  carried  two  seventy-pound  rifled  guns. 

Each  of  the  Peruvian  ships  had  in  the 
meantime  selected  its  respective  prey.  As 
soon  as  the  Independencia  saw  that  the  Cova- 
donga stood  south,  she  also  put  her  head  in 
that  direction,  in  order  to  overtake  the  gun- 
boat, while  the  Huascar  headed  for  the  Es- 
meralda. 

The  commander  of  the  Peruvian  monitor, 
Commodore  Don  Miguel  Grau,  being  sen- 


sible of  the  fact  that  so  feeble  a  craft  as 
the  Esmeralda  could  accomplish  nothing  by 
opposing  an  assailant  so  powerful  as  his 
ship,  summoned  Captain  Pratt,  by  signal,  to 
surrender.  For  reply,  this  officer  sent  the 
monitor  a  shot,  accompanied  by  a  "  Viva 
Chile  !"  from  his  crew. 

The  combat  opened. 

Grau  made  his  three-hundred-pounders 
play  against  the  corvette,  but  on  account  of 
the  rolling  of  the  monitor  this  did  not  at 
first  inflict  any  great  damage  upon  her. 

The  Esmeralda,  on  her  side,  answered  with 
her  forty-pounders,  which,  although  well  di- 
rected, glanced  off  from  the  thick  iron  cov- 
ering of  the  monitor,  which  now  closed  in 
on  her  prey,  slowly  cutting  the  waters  with  her 
evil-boding  ram  in  her  prow.  When  suffic- 
iently close  to  be  heard,  Grau  cried  out  to 
Pratt : 

"Surrender,  Captain!  resistance  is  useless. 
I  would  dislike  to  harm  brave  men!" 

To  this  summons  Pratt  answered: 

"  Never,  sir;  for  it  shall  not  be  said  that 
the  flag  of  the  ship  entrusted  to  me  was  low- 
ered. A  Chilean  may  die;  he  cannot  surren- 
der"! 

And,  as  though  to  lend  his  words  strength, 
he  sent  a  volley  against  the  enemy. 

By  her  movements,  the  Esmeralda  had 
got  rather  too  near  the  shore,  where  the  inhab- 
itants had  gathered  to  witness  the  manoeu- 
vers  of  the  battle,  and  to  help  the  monitor 
against  her  little  opponent.  There  happen- 
ed to  be  a  moment  when  the  batteries  on 
shore  fired  on  the  Esmeralda,  and  the  Chil- 
eans had  in  this  manner,  for  a  while,  to  di- 
vide their  attention  between  the  enemy  on 
shore  and  the  one  at  sea. 

The  combat  had  now  lasted  two  hours. 

Behind  her  iron  shield  the  Peruvian  mon- 
itor appeared  impenetrable  to  the  shots  of 
the  corvettes. 

Grau,  had — according  to  his  own  state- 
ment— hoped  that  the  Chileans,  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  the  defense,  would  lower 
their  flag;  but  he  understood  now  that  he 
was  mistaken,  and  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  who  meant  to  keep  his  word.  It  had 
been  his  special  wish  to  conquer  the  old  his- 
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torical  ship  for  a  trophy  of  war.  He  was 
disappointed;  and  now  irritated  by  the  storm 
of  shots  that  fell  upon  his  ship,  and  damag- 
ed it  not  a  little,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
put  an  end  to  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  enemy  by  the  use  of  his  most  powerful 
weapon — the  ram. 

At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  he  fired 
his  guns  at  the  Esmeralda,  he  directed  the 
prow  of  the  Huascar  at  full  speed  against 
the  broadside  of  his  opponent,  hoping  to 
break  her  to  pieces.  But  Capt.  Pratt,  who 
had  noticed  the  intention  of  Grau,  had  time 
enough  to  turn  his  ship,  so  that  the  shock 
was  received  obliquely  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  where  the  framework  was  strongest. 
The  Esmeralda  shook  from  stem  to  stern, 
but  resisted,  and  from  her  crew  was  delivered 
a  volley  of  shots  from  mitrailleuses  and  rifles, 
while  hand-grenades  were  slung  through  the 
ports  of  the  aggressor's  turret,  occasioning 
great  confusion  therein.  Irritated  still  more 
by  this  daring  resistance,  and,  as  he  thought, 
stubborn  affront,  the  commodore  backed 
the  monitor  out  again,  in  order  to  take  a  run 
for  the  next  shock. 

When  the  Huascar  for  the  second  time, 
and  with  better  success,  struck  the  Esmeral- 
da, Capt.  Pratt  took  hold  of  the  overhanging 
gear  of  the  monitor's  prow,  and  swinging 
himself  up  on  the  forecastle  of  the  hostile 
ship,  cried  "All  hands  board." 

Only  one  man,  Sergeant  Aldea,  gained 
time  before  the  reacting  force  of  the  shock 
separated  the  ships  from  each  other,  to  fol- 
low the  commander;  who  now,  sword  in 
hand,  rushed  forward  towards  the  turret, 
challenging  the  hostile  commander  to  a  duel. 
But  Grau  kept  inside  his  commander-turret, 
and  the  noble  Pratt,  together  with  his  only 
follower,  was  sabered  down  by  grim  Peru- 
vian sailors. 

On  the  hostile  ship's  deck  lay  now,  with 
cleft  forehead,  the  noble  commander  of 
the  Esmeralda,  and  beside  him  his  faithful  fol- 
lower. On  the  deck  of  the  Esmeralda,  which 
had  got  a  list  to  the  port  side  and  had  sprung  a 
heavy  leak,  lay  the  bodies  of  brave  warriors 
heaped  around  the  guns,  or  swimming  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  Among  the  fallen  was  Mas- 


ter Riquelme,  a  splendid  gunner.  Here  lay 
also  the  engineer,  who,  when  needed  no 
longer  in  the  engine-room  on  account  of 
the  extinction  of  the  fire,  had  placed  himself 
among  the  defenders  on  the  deck. 

After  the  death  of  Don  Arturo  Pratt, 
First  Lieutenant  Serrano,  the  next  in  com- 
mand, took  charge  of  the  ship,  haranguing 
the  survivors  of  the  crew  to  avenge  their 
fallen  chief.  He  was  greeted  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  desperate  struggle  proceeded 
as  before. 

Only  a  few  minutes  did  the  Huascar  re- 
main idle.  For  the  third  time  she  backed 
away  and  ran  against  the  sinking  wreck. 

"Ready  to  board  the  ship!"  commanded 
Serrano  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the 
combat,  and  he  had  just  time  to  add, 
"Board  her!"  when  the  high  prow  of  the 
monitor  showed  itself,  towering  over  the 
splintered  rail  of  the  Esmeralda.  Serrano 
vaulted  instantly  upon  the  monitor's  forecas- 
tle when  the  shock  took  place,  but  hardly  a 
dozen  men  had  time  and  opportunity  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  dangerous  errand,  before  the 
ships  were  separated  again  by  the  reaction  of 
the  blow. 

At  the  head  of  the  boarders  rushed  Ser- 
rano, like  his  gallant  predecessor,  toward 
the  turret,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous 
fire  from  the  Peruvians,  who  were  kept  so 
strongly  in  awe  by  the  dashing  boldness  of 
the  Chileans  that  they  did  not  dare  to  make 
a  sortie.  For  a  moment  the  turret  actually 
hovered  in  danger.  The  first  to  reach  the 
turret  was  Serrano,  but  here  he  fell,  and 
after  him  the  rest  of  his  little  band;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Peruvians  the  loss  of  a  lieutenant  and  several 
men  of  the  crew.  They  fought  like  tigers, 
but  numbers  overpowered  them. 

The  Esmeralda  was  in  the  mean  time  sink- 
ing very  fast  at  her  fore  part,  and  the  guns 
were  consequently  brought  to  silence  there. 
The  survivors  of  her  defenders  had  now  tak- 
en their  stand  abaft,  where  the  firing  of  guns 
continued  to  bear  evidence  of  Chilean  cour- 
age and  firmness. 

The  tricolored  starry  banner  of  Chile  wav- 
ed still  from  the  gaff  of  the  mizzenmast,  and 
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every  shot  fired  was   accompanied  by    the 
shout  "Viva  Chile!" 

The  young  surgeon,  who,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment had  faithfully  attended  the  wounded, 
now  stepped  forward  and  asked  of  one  of 
the  gunners  to  be  allowed  to  fire  a  shot  at 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  also  in  his  last  hour 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  strife  for  Chile.  This  re- 
quest was  granted  him. 

To  give  the  death-blow,  the  Huascar  for 
the  fourth  time  ran  her  prow  against  the  sink- 
ing Esmeralda.  Broken  in  her  whole  frame, 
the  Esmeralda  sank  bow  first  in  the  waters. 
The  midship  part  of  her  followed,  and  the 
waves  lapped  her  stern. 

With  a  "Viva  Chile!"  the  last  shot  was 
fired  at  the  enemy  from  the  gun  on  the  poop, 
and  the  Esmeralda  sank  beneath  the  waves, 
while  a  last  subdued  "Viva!"  for  the  distant 
native  country  was  sent  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  warriors. 

The  flag  of  Chile,  which  had  been  defend- 
ed so  heroically  by  her  sons,  waved  proudly 
in  defiance  over  her  defenders'  wet  graves, 
until  it  also,  nailed  as  it  was  to  the  mast,  dis- 
appeared in  the  deep.  The  reddish  tint  of 
the  waves  indicated  a  while  the  place  where 
the  Chileans  had  fought,  and  where  they  had 
fallen  for  the  cause  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
try. 

From  commander  to  galley  boy,  the  gal- 
lant crew  of  the  Esmeralda  had  counted 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  all  had 
kept  their  promise  to  defend  their  flag  to 
the  last  and  never  surrender.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  defenders,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fell  on  board,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing sixty,  many  were  drowned  or  mortally 
wounded.  Those  who  did  not  perish  in 
the  water  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  of 
the  Huascar  and  carried  in  a  sad  state  to 
Iquique. 

Such  were  the  particulars  of  the  fight, 
which  for  bravery  and  dash  has  never  been 
excelled  in  naval  combats.  It  was  witnessed 
from  the  shore  by  many  hundred  people. 
The  inhabitants  and  the  garrison  in  Iquique, 
who  gathered  on  the  beach  to  see  the  battle, 
were  first  influenced  by  natural  hatred  of 


Chile,  and  raised  shouts  of  scorn  and  mal- 
ediction to  the  enemy.  They  expected 
every  minute  to  see  the  Chilean  flag  lowered; 
but  when  the  combat  was  taken  up  and  the 
battle  progressed  not  as  one  in  obstinate  de- 
fense, but  with  sallies  carried  out  so  boldly 
that  it  was  feared  sometimes  that  the  moni- 
tor might  be  overpowered,  all  voices  died 
away;  and  the  multitude  followed  the  scene 
of  the  battle  in  profound  silence.  The  ad- 
miration and  awe  provoked  by  such  heroism 
as  the  Chileans  displayed  so  thrilled  the  peo- 
ple on  shore,  that  not  a  single  shout  of  vic- 
tory was  raised.  The  spectators  stood  as  if 
nailed  by  magic,  staring  at  the  spot  in  the 
bay  where  the  bloody  waters  now  closed  over 
a  ship  and  its  crew,  who  had  gained  a  great 
moral  victory. 

While  this  drama  was  being  unfolded  in 
the  bay  of  Iquique,  a  lively  dance  took  place 
in  the  waters  farther  south  on  the  coast. 
The  Chilean  gunboat  led. 
Soon   the  Peruvian   frigate   gained  upon 
her  within  range  of  gun-shot. 
A  flash ! 

Out  thundered  her  port  artillery,  and  the 
desolate  sandy  hills  on  shore  resounded — 
whilst  a  cannon-ball  swiftly  whistled  through 
the  rigging  of  the  pursued  boat,  and  lighted 
before  her  bow  with  a  great  splash. 

A  shot  from  the  Chilean  gunboat  was  the 
prompt  and  challenging  answer. 

By  fighting  in  retreat  the  Covadonga  had 
this  advantage,  that  she,  by  being  turned 
endways  towards  the  enemy,  presented  a 
narrow  target  for  his  balls,  and  the  frigate 
could  not  give  her  broadside  shots. 

Since  the  course  of  the  pursuer  had  to  be 
governed  by  that  of  the  pursued,  the  Inde- 
pendencia  was  steered  with  unforseen  devia- 
tions, and  her  shots  were  never  fired  with  the 
precision  that  the  artillery  of  the  Covadonga 
was  able  to  use.  So  that  whilst  the  shots  from 
the  Independencia  most  frequently  fell  short, 
or  to  one  side  of  Covadonga,  the  seventy- 
pounders  of  the  Chilean  gunboat  swept  the 
deck  of  the  enemy,  dismounting  the  guns, 
and  causing  great  havoc  among  the  artillery- 
men. 

Condell,  nevertheless,  foresaw  that  as  the 
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Independencia  had  superior  speed  to  the 
Covadonga,  a  continuation  of  the  fight  in  open 
sea  must  finally  result  in  his  boat  being  over- 
taken and  run  down.  His  great  knowledge 
of  the  coast  gave  him  his  only  chance  to 
get  into  shoal  waters,  where  the  large  frigate 
would  not  be  able  to  follow  him.  If  no  es- 
cape seemed  possible  he  meant  to  run  the 
Covadonga  on  shore,  save  her  crew,  and  then 
blow  her  up. 

He  had  observed  that  the  Commander  of 
the  hostile  frigate,  in  his  great  zeal  and  ex- 
citement in  pursuing,  appeared  to  overlook 
or  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  ship 
oftentimes  entered  waters  too  shallow  for 
a  vessel  of  the  draught  of  the  Independen- 
cia. 

On  this  circumstance,  Condell  begun  to 
build  a  hope  of  greatly  perplexing  the  ene- 
my. 

They  were  then  approaching  a  submarine 
reef.  Condell  calculated  that  his  vessel 
would  be  just  able  to  cross  the  reef  in  safety, 
but  the  Independencia  would  most  assured- 
ly founder  on  the  rocks.  Drawing  as  much 
as  it  was  here  possible  the  attention  of  his 
enemy  on  the  pursuit,  Condell  headed 
straight  for  the  reef,  keeping  himself  be- 
tween the  frigate  and  the  dangerous  place, 
thus  obstructing  to  the  pursuer  the  view  of 
the  breakers.  At  the  same  time  the  smoke 
from  the  Covadonga  was  so  great  as  to  ob- 
scure the  southern  horizon  from  the  Inde- 
pendencia, while  she  herself  had  everything 
free  and  clear  in  front.  While  the  Cova- 
donga approached  this  point,  which  was  to 
decide  the  issue  of  battle,  Condell  slacken- 
ed the  speed  of  his  vessel. 

Commander  Moore,  whose  attention  was 
riveted  on  the  prey  that  seemed  just  within 
his  grasp,  believed  that  the  machinery  of 
the  enemy  was  out  of  order,  and  waited  with 
great  glee  the  moment  when  this  somewhat 
lengthy  combat  with  so  small  a  vessel  would 
end  in  its  surrender  or  destruction. 

When  the  Covadonga  answered  a  sum- 
mons of  surrender  with  a  fresh  volley  from 
deck  and  rigging  over  the  forecastle  of  the 
enemy,  Moore  commanded  in  his  exaspera- 
tion over  such  great  resistance  that  the  ram 


of  the  frigate  should  be  directed  against  the 
gunboat. 

In  this  situation  the  Covadonga  quickened 
her  speed.  Close  behind  her  followed  the 
Independencia  roaring  and  foaming. 

Moore  watched  with  nervous  tension  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  and  the  Peru- 
vians, sure  of  victory,  shouted  "Viva  Peru!" 
In  this  critical  moment  the  Covadonga  glid- 
ed over  the  reef,  and  her  crew  rang  back, 
"Viva  Chile!" 

While  this  shout  still  echoed  in  the  ears 
of  the  Peruvians,  they  felt  at  once  a  mighty 
shock,  which  with  a  crash  upset  everything 
on  board. 

With  a  power  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
horses  the  iron  frigate  alighted  on  the  subma- 
rine rock. 

The  shouts  of  victory  of  her  crew  now 
changed  to  lamentations  and  maledic- 
tions. 

Although  the  little  gunboat  had  sprung  a 
leak,  nevertheless  she  had  crossed  the  reef 
with  slight  damage  and  had  stopped  her 
engines,  whilst  she  summoned  the  hostile 
commander  to  surrender,  sending  shot  by 
shot  into  the  tilting  vessel  thumping  and 
grinding  on  the  rocks. 

She  did  not  leave  the  place  of  combat  un- 
til she  had  witnessed  the  proud  frigate's 
complete  destruction,  and  forced  her  com- 
mander to  lower  his  flag  and  hoist  the  white 
flag  of  truce. 

Condell  prepared  now  to  receive  the  pris- 
oners, but  a  few  moments  after  the  Huascar, 
elated  by  her  destruction  of  the  Esmeralda, 
was  seen  to  glide  around  the  projecting  land 
south  of  the  Iquique  Bay  (La  Isla  Blanca). 
She  approached  at  full  speed  expecting  to  find 
her  companion-at-arms  the  victor,  but  ar- 
rived too  late  to  furnish  him  any  assist- 
ance. . 

The  gunboat  retreated  now  southwards, 
whilst  the  monitor  took  aboard  the  crew  of 
the  Independencia  and  its  commander,  who 
felt  his  disgrace  very  keenly,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  the  route  mapped  out  by  Presi- 
dent Prado. 

The  Covadonga  reached  Antofagasta  with- 
out further  accident,  and  here  Condell  de- 
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livered  his  official  statement  and  landed  his 
wounded  and  dead.  Soon  after  she  steam- 
ed to  Valparaiso  to  be  repaired. 

Thus  ended  these  most  memorable  naval 


engagements.  The  heroism  displayed  by 
the  little  crew  of  the  Esmeralda  was  worthy 
the  Spartans,  and  stands  as  a  solitary  exam- 
ple in  history. 

Holger  Birkedal. 


ANNETTA. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


IT  was  yet  very  early.  Annetta  could  not 
but  grieve  to  reckon  how  many  hours  must 
elapse  before  she  could  hope  to  find  Rodney 
at  his  office. 

Breakfast  over  and  a  visit  made  to  camp 
where  Jerry  was  found  neither  better  nor 
worse,  Annetta  gladly  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
be  away.  While  she  hurried  over  her  toilet, 
she  heard  the  postman's  heavy  step  and  ring. 
A  moment  later  Maggy  knocked  at  her 
chamber  door. 

Annetta  cried  "  Come  in  ! "  and  took  the 
proffered  letter  indifferently.  She  had  no 
favored  correspondents  these  sad  days. 

The  postmark  stirred  her  indifference 
fiercely.  That  darting  hope,  that  suffocat- 
ing dread,  left  her  quite  speechless.  When 
Maggy's  retreating  footstep  had  died  away, 
Annetta  eyed  the  words  "  New  York"  a 
minute,  and  then  desperately  tore  open  the 
envelope. 

Her  hope,  her  dread,  were  utterly  idle. 
And  yet  again  had  Treston  appeared  to  her 
other  than  in  the  realm  of  dreams,  if  but  by 
name  alone. 

The  long  rambling  epistle  was  signed 
"  Christie  Shaw."  A  warm  sisterly  interest, 
which  Annetta  afterwards  evidenced  in  pen 
and  ink  for  the  better  prospects  Mrs.  Shaw 
diffusely  chronicled,  did  not  then  awaken. 
Nor  did  Annetta  find  herself  touched  by  a 
wifely  assurance  of  "  dear  Tony's  "  improved 
habits.  A  feeling  of  suspended  interest 
urged  her  eyes  over  the  pages  until  they 
discovered  this  paragraph  : 

"  Tony  begs  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
seen  two  persons  here  whom  you  know. 
Mabel  Follinsbee  is  married  and  living  in 


Brooklyn The  Mr.  Preston,  or  Tres- 
ton, whom  Tony  met  at  your  house  last  sum- 
mer, looks  ten  years  instead  of  one  year 
older.  Tony  thought  Mr.  T.  wished  to 
avoid  him,  and  so  did  not  speak." 

Rodney  Bell's  office  was  one  of  an  indefi- 
nite many  in  a  smart  new  building.  His 
door,  rarely  closed,  gave  upon  a  central  hall- 
way. That  snug  professional  interior  form- 
ed a  vista  indifferently  scanned  by  many 
passers-by.  When,  therefore,  a  black-robed 
feminine  figure  occupied,  for  several  long 
successive  hours  of  a  certain  day,  a  chair  in 
Rodney's  room,  the  fact  could  scarcely  fail 
to  excite  attention  and  comment.  Tom 
Bartmore's  wife?  No;  his  sister.  Tom 
Bartmore  ?  Why  the  wealthy  street-contract- 
or killed  by  a  runaway  team,  or  something 
in  that  way.  The  girl  was  a  fine  catch  for 
most  any  fellow.  Nonsense,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  pin-feather  left  when  the  lawyers  had 
done  plucking  the  estate  to  -line  their  own 
nests. 

Tompkins,  Bell's  very  youthful  clerk,  driv- 
en by  Annetta's  continuing  presence  to  smoke 
his  long-nine  in  the  anteroom  of  Attorney 
Weaver's  chambers,  with  the  student  who 
daily  wrestled  there  with  Blackstone  and  the 
Code,  imparted  divers  particulars  concerning 
that  feminine  visitation.  The  interesting 
item  that  Tompkins's  employer  had  quarrel- 
ed with  his  fair  principal  was  evolved  amid 
clouds  of  strongly-flavored  smoke. 

"  Rod  suspected  she'd  hunt  him  up  to-day," 
Tompkins  further  explained,  his  weed  rele- 
gated for  the  nonce  to  be  played  upon  by  his 
molars.  "A  lover's  spat,  you  see.  Rod's 
bound  to  bring  her  to  terms.  '  If  she  looks 
mad,'  he  says,  '  why  you  must  let  me  know, 
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Tompkins,  and  I  won't  appear.'  So,  soon's 
she  walked  in  this  A.  M.,  I  fastened  my  red 
silk  handkerchief  outside  the  window-ledge. 
And  there  she  sits  expecting  him  up,  and 
there  flutters  the  signal  telling  him  to  keep 
away." 

Others  than  Annetta  sought  Rodney  in 
his  office  and  found  him  not.  A  florist,  a 
clothier,  a  hatter,  each  with  his  little  bill. 
And  many  holding  claims  against  the  estate. 
Of  these  latter,  one,  a  street  contractor  who 
had  risen  into  modest  independence  from 
the  cart-tail,  claimed  Annetta's  acquaintance 
and  rather  abused  the  privilege  graciously 
accorded. 

"  The  fine  aisy  days  an'  doin's  whin  Tom 
Bairtmore  was  above  ground,"  Mr.  Tulley 
said  glibly,  "is  passed  away  forever.  I  don't 
like  to  utter  a  wurrd  agin  thim  as  yous  air 
puttin'  your  trust  in ;  but  that  Bell  chap  is  a 
good  man,  you  bet  !  It's  three  months  ago 
he  hired  some  teams  o'  me,  promisin'  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  money,  an' 
savin'  your  presence,  be  damned  if  I  can 
collect  a  cint." 

Annetta  inquired  as  to  the  amount  due  for 
the  teams. 

"Three  carts  at  three  dollars  a  day  for 
four  days,"  Tulley  answered,  a  wild  hope 
lighting  his  seamed  and  anxious  face  that 
Annetta  was  going  to  open  her  purse  off-hand. 
Little  did  he  dream  of  the  collapsed  condi- 
tion of  her  purse  ! 

"I'll  look  into  the  matter,"  Annetta  prom- 
ised him. 

Had  she  not  some  faint  recollection  of 
seeing  this  very  amount  checked  off  as  paid, 
and  to  Mr.  Leander  Tulley,  in  the  accounts 
of  expenditures  connected  with  work  done 

since  Tom's  death  on  the road  extension 

contract?  But  if  she  gave  Mr.  Tulley  noth- 
ing, she  said  nothing  concerning  her  suspi- 
cions. This  item  was,  however,  added  to 
the  list  of  Rodney's  misdoings,  lengthening 
out  for  the  hour  of  reckoning. 

This  hour,  diligently  sought  of  Annetta 
through  several  successive  days,  did  not 
arrive  in  Rodney  Bell's  office.  Being  ap- 
prised by  the  absence  of  Tompkins's  dan- 
ger-signal that  the  coast  was  clear,  Rodney 


reappeared  in  his  neglected  quarters  late 
one  afternoon,  to  find  awaiting  him  a  sealed 
communication. 

The  address  was  formal ;  the  note  brief 
and  quite  to  the  point. 

"  Failing  to  meet  you,  (a  meeting  greatly 
desired  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship)  I 
have  appointed  three  A.  M.,  to-morrow,  as  an 
hour  when  I  shall  consult  Mr.  Cyrus  Baring 
upon  certain  matters :  your  claim,  your  mis- 
management of  my  affairs,  etc."  This,  and 
the  pretty  ladylike  signature  Rodney  knew 
so  well,  was  all. 

"  She's  come  to  terms,"  Bell  declared  to 
Tompkins,  with  a  very  honest  chuckle  of 
delight.  "Begs  me  to  forgive  her  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"Which  you'll  do,  of  course,"  said  Tomp- 
kins. 

"No  'of  course'  about  it,"  contradicted 
Bell,  twirling  one  end  of  his  small  mustache 
until  it  curled  upward,  and  gave  him  a  very 
rakish  appearance.  "I  may  drive  out  there 
this  evening  after  dining  with  Bob  Chapman 
at  the  Maisong:  wouldn't  miss  that.  The 
Wicks  is  to  be  of  the  party." 

Whether  or  not  the  dinner  at  the  Maisong 
were  a  pure  fabrication,  its  object  to  excite 
envy  in  Tompkins's  eyes,  the  prosaic  fact  is 
that  Bell  did  immediately  set  Dick's  mottled 
nose  Mission-ward,  and  flew  thither  as  fast  as 
hoofs  would  take  him. 

Driving  around  to  the  side-gate,  he  alight- 
ed there,  walked  through  the  back-yard  and 
entered  the  Bartmore  kitchen  with  the  easi- 
est air  imaginable,  saying  to  Maggy  as  he 
drew  off  his  dogskin  gloves  and  warmed  first 
one  and  then  the  other  stubby  hand  over  the 
range,  "Where's  Netta?"  and  in  the  same 
breath,  "Anything  good  for  supper?  I'm 
going  to  stay." 

Maggy  answering  saucily,  "  Wait  till  you're 
axed,  Misther  !  "  he  laughed  good-humored- 
ly  in  her  good-humored  face,  and  betook 
himself  successively  to  the  dining  room, 
Tom's  chamber,  the  office  and  the  parlor. 

Annetta  being  visible  nowhere,  he  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  beating  with  his 
gloves  on  the  baluster,  and  dispatching  his 
voice  only  to  explore  the  mysterious  regions 
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above,  which  the  long  rays  of  sunset,  strik- 
ing through  some  colored  window,  made 
glowingly  beautiful. 

Glowingly  beautiful,  too,  was  the  face 
coming  at  his  cheery  call  to  look  wondering- 
ly  down  upon  him.  Yet,  when  Annetta 
slowly  descended  to  greet  him,  with  an  em- 
barrassed air,  so  changed  were  her  looks 
that  even  Rodney  observed  them,  asking 
innocently : 

"  Why,  Netta !  What  on  earth  troubles 
you  ?  " 

"  Your  behavior  ! "  said  Annetta,  and  her 
breast  began  to  heave  stormily.  Yet  she 
shed  no  tears. 

Annetta  thought  herself  much  happier  af- 
ter that  evening's  colloquy  with  her  agent. 
In  whatever  renewal  of  faith  the  long  and 
at  times  stormy  interview  resulted,  she  cer- 
tainly did  not  consult  Mr.  Cyrus  Baring  as 
she  had  threatened.  Yet  accompanying  her 
belief  in  a  restored  peace  of  mind  were  many 
signs  indicative  of  some  ever  active  anxiety. 

Maggie  could  not  appear  unexpectedly  in 
any  room  where  her  young  mistress  was, 
without  becoming  the  unconscious  object 
of  a  startled,  even  an  apprehensive  glance. 
What  was  Maggie  come  to  say  ?  Had  she 
come  to  announce  a  visitor? 

Moreover,  every  clash  of  the  garden-gate, 
every  footfall  on  the  veranda,  smote  Annet- 
ta with  swift  pain,  as  sudden  noises  however 
easily  accounted  for  will  smite  a  person 
whose  nerves  are  tensely  strung. 

She  had  one  recurrent  day-dream,  into 
which  dread  entered  as  an  inseparable  ele- 
ment. Asked  to  account  for  her  uneasiness 
she  would  have  said,  "That  letter  to 
Dan !" 

The  letter  written  in  her  agony  over  Rod- 
ney Bell's  defection  had  been  promptly  des- 
patched, following  Dan's  parting  instructions. 
A  week  later,  had  not  Annetta  imagined  the 
good  lad  already  on  his  way  in  prompt  obe- 
dience to  her  summons,  she  would  have 
written,  countermanding  her  recall,  since  the 
motive  actuating  it  had  ceased  to  be. 

Dan  did  not  reappear  so  promptly  as  An- 
netta's  knowledge  of  his  old  haste  to  meet 


her  slightest  wish  led  her  to  believe  he 
would.  A  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month,  passed. 
By  that  time  her  expectant  mood  had  chang- 
ed. She  commented  secretly,  and  with 
some  asperity,  upon  the  fact  that  Dan's  de- 
votion, his  faithfulness,  had  been  above  sus- 
picion when  she  needed  neither. 

One  morning,  this  turbid  view  of  the  af- 
fair still  holding,  she  went  to  open  the  office- 
door  to  the  fresh  air,  as  her  wont  was,  and 
opened  it  to  a  person  whose  rapping  there 
had  been  unheard. 

Annetta  gave  a  sharp  little  scream,  as  if 
the  fine  figure  on  the  threshold,  the  glowing 
face,  the  beaming  eyes,  had  been  something 
spectral. 

Dan  was  greatly  improved.  The  old  want 
of  adaptation  between  his  splendid  contours 
and  the  confines  of  a  modern  business  suit 
had  disappeared.  He  moved  as  one  born 
to  fair  linen  and  cassimere.  His  once  sober, 
sturdy  bearing  had  gained  something  in  the 
way  of  resoluteness.  His  glance,  as  indeed 
his  whole  nature,  seemed  to  ray  out  a  de- 
lighted expectancy. 

Submitting  cold  fingers  to  his  eager  clasp, 
Annetta  was  not  without  astonishment  at 
finding  herself  nervous  and  abashed  before 
Dan  Meagher. 

"O,  Dan,  what  will  you  think  of  me! 
What  will  you  say!"  she  cried  apologetically. 
"I'd  begun  to  hope  that  my  foolish  letter 
had  happily  missed  you.  You  have  been  so 
long  answering  it." 

"I  couldn't  leave  until  the  superintendent 
found  a  new  man  to  take  my  place.  And 
Mr.  Divine  wasn't  easy  satisfied,  for  he'd 
put  every  confidence  in  me,  Miss  Bartmore, 
always  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  mill  when 
he  was  called  to  the  city." 

This,  with  a  glow  of  honest  self-assertion 
provoked  by  Annetta's  unaccountable  recep- 
tion. 

"What  you  tell  me  only  makes  me  more 
worried:  I  hope  you'll  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  forgive  me." 

"For  God's  sake,  speak  out!"  ejaculated 
Dan,  passing  a  hand  (still  rough  with  toil) 
over  a  brow  which  was  oozing  forth  a  cold 
perspiration. 
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"I  will;  but  sit  down,  and  give  me  your 
hat." 

"No,  no!" — waving  her  off,  and  gazing 
down  at  her  with  that  pale  suspicion  of  mor- 
tal disaster  which  is  apt  precipitately  to  at- 
tack the  most  sanguine  of  lovers.  Then 
hurriedly  and  timorously  Annetta  explained. 

"  When  I  wrote  you,  I  was  certain  of  be- 
ing able  to  offer  you  a  good  situation — you 
know  I  intimated  as  much." 

"  O  well ! "  muttered  Dan ;  but  with  a  gusty 
exhalation  of  the  breath  he  had  been  holding, 
he  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  and  hung 
his  hat  upon  his  knee. 

"  I  had  determined,  indeed,  to  ask  you  to 
take  the  entire  management  and  direction  of 
the  grading  and  filling-in  still  on  hand." 

"You've  changed  your  mind?"  queried 
Dan  in  an  easy  tone. 

"It  isn't  my  fault,  Dan.  A  change  was 
fairly  forced  upon  me:  I  won't  be  happy  un- 
less I  explain  the  whole  thing  to  you." 

Dan  nodded,  and  Annetta  .went  on,  ner- 
vously twisting  her  fingers  together. 

"I  wish  I  might  leave  Rodney  Bell's  name 
out  of  the  explanation  but  it  can't  be  done. 
You  may  recollect  Mr.  Bell.  He  was  my 
poor  brother's  agent  and  is  mine;  my  broth- 
er's friend  and  mine.  Yes,"  with  a  slightly 
militant  air,  "whatever  I  feel  obliged  to  tell 
you  now,  the  trouble  between  us  is  all 
past." 

As  Annetta's  cheeks  flushed,  Dan's  paled. 

"When  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Bell  and  I 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  disagreement. 
He  had  been  acting  coldly  toward  me,  for 
how  long  I  don't  remember  now.  While  I 
was  wondering  how  to  restore  our  former 
amicable  relations,  he  suddenly  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  climax  by  presenting  a  claim  against 
the  estate  for  twenty  thousand  odd  dollars,  to 
be  collected  out  of  the  meager  profits  on  the 
road  extension." 

Dan  whistled  softly. 

"I  know  it  isn't  loyal  to  him  to  rake  up 
this  buried  trouble;  but  how  else  shall  I  ex- 
plain my  conduct  toward  you?  The  worst 
is  to  come.  Mr.  Bell  didn't  see  fit  to  pre- 
sent his  claim  openly.  He  thrust  it  in  among 
several  others,  assuring  me  that  I  need  not 
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look  them  through,  as  he  had  done  so,  all  be- 
ing correct." 

"Did  you  sign  that  one?"  queried  Dan, 
hotly. 

What  if  Annetta's  words  had  disclosed  to 
his  fancy  a  powerful  rival?  They  had  also 
put  in  his  hands  a  weapon  wherewith  to  slay. 

"I  discovered  the  trick — we  had  a  dread- 
ful quarrel.  I  forgave  him  when  he  tore  the 
paper  into  fragments,  and  solemnly  swore 
never  to  speak  of  it  again :  I  forgave  him — 
for  Tom's  sake." 

"He  destroyed  the  claim!"  cried  Dan, 
noting  with  jealous  eyes  the  blush  burning 
Annetta's  cheeks,  the  blush  in  which  she 
tried  to  atone  for  her  disloyalty  to  Bell. 
"And  you  forgave  his  deception  !" 

"For  Tom's  sake.  And  I  feel  only  mor- 
tification at  telling  you.  But  I  must  help 
you  to  picture  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in 
when  I  believed  Bell — the  man  Tom  trusted 
— and  I  trust — utterly  false." 

"Humph!"  muttered  Dan. 

"Then  it  was  I  wrote  for  you.  But  after 
Rodney  destroyed  his  claim,  agreeing  to  waive 
his  right  to  the  money — to  end  all  our  disa- 
greements forever,  as  he  said — he  offered  to 
buy  up  all  the  unfinished  contracts  of  the  es- 
ate,  to  rent  teams  and  stables,  and  in  short, 
to  rid  me  of  all  the  anxiety  of  trying  to  carry 
on  a  business  which  had  so  far  resulted  dis- 
astrously." 

Dan  lifted  his  straight  black  eyebrows  in 
silent  questioning. 

"  I  trust  you  won't  think  me  egregiously 
selfish.  I  was  so  glad  to  be  quit  of  it  all, 
after  the  failure  on  the road." 

"Failure?" 

"The  property-owners  have  protested,  you 
know." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Bell  treated  you  handsomely 
in  settling  for  the  unfinished  contracts,  teams, 
etc." 

"H>e's  to  pay  me  in  installments,  the  first 
of  which  will  very  soon  be  due." 

"I  wish  you  had  insisted  upon  cash 
down,"  pondered  Dan.  To  be  promptly 
rewarded  for  his  gratuitous  interest  in  An- 
netta's affairs  by  a  proud  sentence : 

"I  have  Mr.  Bell's  word."     Thus  she  en- 
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deavored  to  satisfy  a  conscience  grown  ten- 
der on  Bell's  account. 

Dan  replied,  his  sober  tone  guiltless 
of  any  irony,  "  I  am  glad  you  find  his  word 
as  good  as — gold." 

Finding  no  reason  to  doubt  Dan's  expres- 
sion, Annetta  began  to  commiserate  him 
afresh. 

"I  trust  you  won't  think  so  meanly  of  me 
as  to  imagine  that  I  had  no  recollection  of 
you  in  the  transaction.  I  wouldn't  consent 
to  the  change  until  Mr.  Bell  promised  to  re- 
serve the  foreman's  place  for  your  refusal. — 
Terry,  you  know,  has  gone  back  to  Ireland. 
— Indeed,  if  he  hadn't  promised,  I  would 
never  have  consented." 

At  these  assurances,  and  an  indubitable 
show  of  earnestness,  Dan's  faint  heart  reviv- 
ed a  little. 

"  You  were  always  thinking  of  me,  Miss 
Bartmore  ! "  he  murmured  with  emotion. 
"  And  how  little  I've  ever  deserved  it ! " 

"And  Dan,  supposing  you  don't  care  to 
accept  this  position  with  Rodney  Bell" — 

But  he  could  not  wait  for  the  alternative 
she  meant  to  offer,  of  paying  what  his  fruit- 
less coming  had  cost  him  in  travelling  ex- 
penses and  loss  of  wages. 

"There's  only  one  thing  troubles  me, 
now,"  he  began,  beginning  too  to  twirl  his 
hat  busily  as  it  hung  on  his  knee,  with  a 
hand  which  Annetta  saw  shaking.  "It's 
like  a  grain  of  oats  in  my  throat,  and  won't 
go  up  or  done.  This  Mr.  Bell  may  be  all 
well  enough  as  an  employer,  but — but — his 
treatment  of  you — that  claim — O,  Miss  Bart- 
more,  don't  be  angry ;  but  would  you  mind 
telling  me  whether  you're  likely  to — to  mar- 
ry him?" 

Stammer  as  Dan  did,  the  question  came 
to  Annetta  with  startling  suddenness,  elic- 
iting a  prompt  negative  and  a  nervous 
query. 

"  What  made  you  fancy  I  might  be  ?  " 

If  Dan  heard,  he  chose  not  to  answer,  but 
rather  to  say  steadily,  his  eyes  still  on  his 
twirling  hat : 

"If  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to  be  back 
again  you  wouldn't  reproach  yourself  for 
writing." 


"And  you  are  not  angry  and  disappoint- 
ed?" 

Dan  shook  his  head. 

"  And  you'll  accept  the  place  with  Mr. 
Bell?" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  a  weight  off  my  mind  ! "  cried 
Annetta,  going  to  the  desk  whence,  after  writ- 
ing something,  she  turned  toward  her  visitor. 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Bell's  address,  Dan.  He 
left  orders  with  me  for  you  to  call  so  soon 
as  you  should  arrive." 

Dan  accepted  the  card  as  his  dismissal. 
But,  though  he  rose  at  once,  'twas  evident- 
ly hard  to  go  away — after  so  long  an  absence, 
too — without  another  query,  in  putting  which 
Dan's  introductory  air  of  resolution,  his  at- 
titude of  delighted  expectancy,  were  found 
to  have  quite  forsaken  him. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  soon  again  ?  " 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  Dan.  So  many  chang- 
es have  taken  place,  we  must  have  a  long, 
old-fashioned  chat.  I'll  send  you  word 
whenever  I  may  hope  to  be  at  liberty  for  an 
evening." 

Dan  put  out  an  eager  hand.  "  The  great- 
est change  I  see  is  in  you,"  commiseratingly. 
"  I  knew  you  had  suffered  ;  but  I'd  not 
thought  of  finding  you  so  different." 

His  eyes  burned.  He  was  tasting  the 
sweetness  of  the  fact  that  she  had  recalled 
him,  that  she  had  dwelt  upon  and  arranged 
for  his  coming,  that  he  would  catch  daily 
glimpses  of  her,  that  she  had  just  promised 
to  send  for  him.  Very  soon,  he  fancied, 
'twould  be ! 

When  Dan  had  gone,  instead  of  pondering 
the  probable  consequences  of  his  return  to 
the  scenes  that  had  known  him,  Annetta's 
mind  lingered  on  certain  words  of  his  which 
came  to  her  as  a  sharp  surprise.  She  could 
only  interpret  them  unfavorably,  and  felt  a 
little  resentment  at  "poor  old  Dan,"  as  she 
used  to  call  him,  for  expressing  himself  so 
bluntly. 

She  went  straight  into  the  parlor  and  to 
the  long  mirror,  meaning  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion he  had  raised  then  and  there.  Leaning 
an  elbow  upon  the  mantel,  she  forced  her- 
self at  last  to  confess. 
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"Yes;  I  see  that  I  am  older." 

This  adjective  brought  home  to  her  thus 
early  in  her  twenties,  caused  Annetta  to  sigh 
deeply.  But  Dan  had  vanished  from  her 
mind.  She  realized  how  she  should  feel  to 
have  other  eyes,  a  very  special  blue  pair,  quiz- 
zically commenting  upon  the  same  odious 
discovery  years  hence,  when  she  and  they 
should  chance  to  meet ! 

Meanwhile,  Dan,  walking  away  with  bowed 
head,  found  himself  haunted  by  the  face  An- 
netta was  nodding  at  so  solemnly  in  a  reflect- 
ing corner  of  her  mirror.  He  was  dwelling 
upon  a  day  oft-remembered  since  he  had 
heard  of  her  bereavement;  a  day  in  the  gar- 
den, when,  lifting  her  bright  glance  to  the 
bright  sky,  Annetta  had  planned  the  grand 
things  she  would  do  had  she  her  will :  dream- 
ing aloud  like  the  mere  untried  girl  she  was ! 

Annetta  had  been  beautiful  and  desirable 
then.  Then  her  countenance  had  been  ever 
charming  in  its  play  of  joyous  emotions; 
now  it  fascinated  with  subtle  changes  of  a 
deeper  character.  Her  soul  had  been  stirred 
to  its  depths  since  last  he  read  it  in  her  eyes. 
By  what?  Experiences  of  death  and  loneli- 
ness? These  were  terrible,  indeed:  Dan 
knew  the  grief  of  losing  a  brother. 

Still,  he  pondered. 

How  unconscious  of  self  she  had  seemed 
just  now,  in  her  close  study  of  his  feelings ! 
How  came  those  eyes  to  be  so  wistful — fol- 
lowing? Why  did  those  lips,  never  sweeter, 
tremble  as  betwixt  a  frank  smile  and  a 
grieved  quiver? 

The  heart  in  Dan's  great  frame  quivered 
with  sympathy.  "Here's  a  breast  would 
gladly  stand  between  hers  and  the  stabs  of 
sorrow,"  he  said,  striking  himself  a  sturdy 
blow. 

No  man,  indeed,  who  truly  cared  for  An- 
netta, could  have  seen  her  in  this  crisis  of 
her  life  without  being  moved  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  nature  so  to  behave  toward 
her  that  smiles  should  triumph  on  those 
sweet  lips  and  joy  should  banish  wistfulness 
from  those  gentle  eyes. 

Dan  shared  the  fate  of  the  many  who 
sought  Rodney  Bell  in  his  office.  One  day's 
companying  with  Tompkins  and  a  vanishing 


series  of  "long  nines"  stirred  up  in  his  ear- 
nest bosom  so  hearty  an  impatience  for  do- 
nothings,  himself  included,  that  inquiring 
still  vainly  of  Tompkins  upon  the  second 
morning,  he  was  fain  to  take  active  meas- 
ures. 

A  half-dozen  times  during  the  next  six  or 
eight  hours  he  was  close  upon  Bell's  heels, 
and  once  approaching  the  Blue-rock  Quarry, 
whither  he  had  trudged  from  Pioche's,  he 
even  caught  a  fleeing  glimpse  of  his  would- 
be  employer. 

Toward  evening  the  search  ended  at  a 
dump  marking  the  extending  limit  of  a  new- 
ly-forming suburban  street.  As  Dan  hast- 
ened up,  a  light  buggy  waiting  a  little  at 
one  side  of  the  ruts  worn  by  passing  and  re- 
passing  carts  was  by  him  promptly  recog- 
nized as  Bell's. 

The  two  men  met  in  the  long  slant  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  and  shook  hands. 

A  person  of  medium  height  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  assume  a  patroniz- 
ing air  toward  such  a  fine-looking  giant  as 
Dan  Meagher.  Yet  Bell,  although  under- 
sized, managed  to  accomplish  the  feat  with 
superb  satisfaction  to  himself.  Yet  truly  a 
regret  flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  had 
not  happened  to  have  on  his  silk  hat,  instead 
of  a  low-crowned  felt. 

If  he  was  very  kind  and  friendly,  compli- 
menting the  returned  wanderer  upon  his  im- 
proved appearance,  it  was  with  a  mien  which 
said  effusively,  "  You  see  times  have  greatly 
changed;  and  for  the  better  with  me." 

If  Dan,  standing  gravely  while  Bell  rat- 
tled through  his  greetings,  had  any  glimmer- 
ings of  amusement,  he  showed  none.  The 
only  display  of  emotion  escaping  him  was  at 
Bell's  easy  reference  to  "  Netta,"  which  fa- 
miliarity struck  a  swift  sternness  from  Dan's 
violet  eyes. 

Annetta  had  spoken  of  the  place  reserved 
for  Dan  as  that  of  a  foreman  ;  Bell  adverted 
to  the  position  somewhat  more  pompously. 
Yet,  though  he  engaged  Dan  as  "  general 
overseer,"  he  offered  wages  no  better  than 
the  humbler  designation  would  lead  one  to 
expect. 

"Of  course,  Meagher,"  Bell  vouchsafed 
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with  a  great  air,  "  your  salary  will  be  in- 
creased upon  proof  of  efficiency." 

Dan's  return  to  camp  was  hailed  with  Hi- 
bernian enthusiasm.  He  was  destined  there 
to  enjoy  an  immense,  though  not  uncloud- 
ed, popularity.  Glad  and  proud  as  Annet- 
ta had  reason  to  feel  in  respect  to  his  im- 
provement, she  was  soon  disgusted  with  the 
fulsome  praises  of  his  mind  and  manners 
sung  by  Mrs.  McArdle  and  the  rest;  the 
more  so  since  every  outburst  of  eulogy  must 
be  coupled  with  a  sneer  against  "thimas 
thought  thimselves  Dan's  betthers." 

And  Annetta  must  needs  be  moved  to  a 
little  scorn,  even  of  honest  Dan,  when  it  was 
told  her  as  a  choice  bit  of  camp-gossip  how 
proud  he  was  of  the  big  "  gould  watch"  he 
wore. 

"Begorra!"  cried  the  narrator,  who  was 
no  other  than  buxom  Maggy,  with  a  great 
laugh,  "  they  do  say  he  crosses  himseP  be- 
fore the  face  iv  it  hangin'  on  the  wall,  night 
an'  mornin,  as  if  'twas  the  Howly  Virgin's 
picture.  Och,  but  he's  a  pattern  iv  a  gintle- 
man,  is  Dan  !  " 

"  If  this  be  proof  of  gentlemanly  feeling, 
heaven  save  us  ! "  commented  Annetta  sadly 
to  herself. 

And  having  set  no  time  for  her  second 
interview  with  the  idol  of  the  camp,  Annet- 
ta was  content  to  let  day  after  day  slip  by, 
knowing  no  compunction.  She  heard  from 
Rodney  that  he  thought  well  of  his  overseer; 
she  saw  for  herself  how  comfortable  Dan  ap- 
peared riding  by  on  the  decent  roan  which 
Rodney  had  provided.  She  bowed  and 
smiled  whenever  Dan  glanced  toward  the 
window  where  she  stood. 

She  had  many  things  to  think  of,  and  no 
leisure  to  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not 
Dan  were  disappointed  over  her  treatment 
of  him. 

The  day  came  upon  which  Rodney  had 
promised  to  pay  the  first  installment  of  his 
debt,  and  he  came  with  it :  but  only  to  show 
her  certain  figures,  and  to  talk  of  "  offsets." 

"You  know,  Netta,"  he  explained  with 
perfect  complacency,  "that  the  finances  of 
the  estate  have  always  been  in  a  mix;  but 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  I've  never  had 


the  heart  to  draw  the  legal  per  cent,  due  me 
as  your  agent." 

"But,  Rodney!"  cried  Annetta,  turning 
very  pale,  "why  didn't  you  mention  this 
when  we  arranged  about  the  sale  of  the 
teams?  I  could  have  gotten  cash  for  them 
from  Donaldson,  who  wished  to  buy.  I  ac- 
cepted less  advantageous  terms  from  you  for 
friendship's  sake.  You  promised  me  eight 
hundred  dollars  to-day.  And  upon  the 
strength  of  your  word,  I've  given  mine  to  no 
less  than  five  creditors,  who  will  be  furiously 
angry  to-morrow." 

"  Darn  it ! "  said  Rodney,  good-humored- 
ly,  "  send  'em  all  to  my  office ;  don't  bother 
to  talk  to  'em,  Netta." 

"  Send  them  to  your  office,  where  they 
won't  find  you,  and  whence  they'll  come  an- 
grier than  ever!" 

But  Annetta  could  wring  no  satisfaction 
— nor  money — from  her  unruffled  agent. 

He  only  sat  in  the  office,  industriously 
making  fresh  figures  which  he  showed  her. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "that  my  per 
cent,  on  all  transactions  so  far  will  offset  the 
price  of  the  teams,  and  eat  up  the  rent  of 
the  stables  for  some  months  to  come." 

The  dreadful  truth  was  before  Annetta's 
startled  eyes  in  Rodney  Bell's  sprawling 
threes  and  fives  and  naughts. 

The  ache  of  this  disappointment  had  not 
worn  itself  out  in  Annetta's  heart,  when  that 
sensitive  organ  was  set  wildly  beating  by  a 
summons  from  Baring. 

She  must  appear  in  the  Probate  Court, 
where  Calson  and  other  creditors  were  also 
to  appear,  to  oppose  the  settlement  of  the 
first  annual  account  of  the  administration  of 
the  estate  of  Thomas  Bartmore,  deceased. 

Annetta  found  all  the  formal  proceedings 
insupportably  trying.  Particularly  did  sev- 
eral long  hours,  when  she  and  Bell  were  al- 
ternately upon  the  stand,  subjected  to  severe 
questioning,  wear  and  torture  her.  Little  as 
she  knew  of  knotty  points  of  business,  Bell 
seemed  to  know  hardly  more,  while  Calson 
showed  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  estate.  What  anxiety  did  it 
awaken  in  her  breast  to  discover  that  her 
agent,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  for  shrewd- 
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ness,  was  woefully  unprepared  to  explain 
many  of  his  transactions.  True,  Baring  de- 
fended the  administration  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  legal  lungs,  yet  in  the  opinion  of 
friends  and  foes  the  day  seemed  to  be  going 
disastrously. 

Baring,  indeed,  had  afterward  an  unhesi- 
tating, although  confidential,  declaration  to 
make  to  Rodney  Bell. 

"  They'll  scoop  you,  young  fellow  !  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  account  will  never  be  ap- 
proved." 

"We'll  see,"  retorted  Rodney,  senten- 
tiously. 

What  Baring  saw  some  weeks  later  was 
Rodney  Bell  going  arm  in  arm  with  Closson, 
clerk  of  court  and  referee. 

By  that  time  the  account  was  returned 
approved. 

"  They  were  not  acquainted  until  I  intro- 
duced them  just  before  the  contest."  So 
Baring  informed  Annetta.  "A  fellow  who 
is  posted  tells  me  that  Closson  has  been  set- 
tling no  end  of  debts  recently." 

Annetta  did  not  understand. 

Patiently  awaiting  Annetta's  pleasure,  Dan's 
heart,  which  he  had  brought  back  so  full  of 
hope,  had  time  for  many  doubts  and  fears. 
Then,  too,  it  had  often  burned  within  him 
to  hear  the  name  he  reverenced  spoken  with 
little  respect  in  camp.  When  busy  tongues 
were  taught  to  be  civil,  at  least  in  his  pres- 
ence, Dan  put  himself  at  the  task  of  account- 
ing for  Annetta's  delay  in  sending  for  him 
without  considering  her  proud,  hard  or  cruel, 
as  the  camp  was  ready  to  declare  her. 

He  performed  his  task  as  only  a  loving 
and  sanguine  nature  may.  She  was  occu- 
pied with  business — sad,  sick,  anything  save 
purposely  neglectful. 

And  he  daily  heard  words  dropped  which 
helped  him  to  feel  the  distance  between  her 
station  and  his  diminishing.  If  poverty 
came  upon  her,  as  Mrs.  McArdle  was  quick 
to  predict  it  would,  might  she  not  be  glad 
of  an  honest  pair  of  hands  to  work  for  her  ? 

The  better  to  fit  himself  to  enjoy  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  hopes,  Dan  kept  himself 
much  apart  from  the  other  men.  Rodney 


Bell  had  had  a  room  fitted  up  for  his  over- 
seer in  the  new  barn  just  builded.  There 
Dan  sat  and  read  of  evenings,  or  tried  to 
read,  history,  travels,  the  lives  of  great  men; 
chiefly  prizing  among  his  few  books  the  two 
which  Annetta  had  given  him,  "  Self-Help  " 
and  "Character."  In  these  volumes  he 
learned  how  poets  and  sculptors  and  states- 
men had  been  born  weavers  and  butchers 
and  tinkers,  and  how  they  had  climbed  into 
their  true  places  and  the  honor  of  their  fel- 
lows. 

What  if  the  flittings  of  Annetta's  image 
interfered  oftentimes  with  mental  work? 
He  felt  in  a  true  and  deep  sense  that  to 
think  of  her  was  an  education. 

One  evening,  quite  a  month  after  what 
Dan  called  the  coming  home,  as  he  gal- 
loped up  the  rough  rise  from  street, 

he  saw  Annetta  standing  at  her  gate,  where- 
at, though  he  drew  rein,  his  pulses  set  off  at 
a  gallop  on  their  own  account,  not  to  grow 
quicker  when  the  girl  said  :  "I've  been  watch- 
ing for  you  a  half  hour,  Dan  !  " 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Miss  Bart- 
more  ?"  touching  his  hat  respectfully. 

"Not  now:  Dan,  don't  refuse  to  eat  sup- 
per with  me — at  seven." 

Dan  rode  the  air  to  camp;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  alight  on  earth,  though  flinging  him- 
self from  the  animal  at  the  yawning  stable- 
door. 

"Give  her  some  oats,  Eddie,  lad,"  he  said 
gaily  to  Gavan,  who  was  standing  near,  and 
tossing  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  went  up-stairs 
toward  his  room  with  so  few  bounds  that 
other  men  at  work  about  began  to  laugh  and 
wonder  "what  was  on  the  big  boss  the  night." 

Bell  had  been  only  the  "  little  boss"  ever 
since  Dan's  return. 

Later,  while  the  men  at  supper  were  re- 
marking Dan's  non-appearance,  he  was  sit- 
ting dressed  with  unusual  care  for  the  great- 
est event  in  his  life,  his  eyes  fastened  upon 
the  watch  held  open  in  his  hand. 

At  five  minutes  before  seven,  he  rose  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  slipped  the  time-piece  into 
his  pocket,  seized  his  hat  and  went  down- 
stairs quickly,  passing  the  cook's  shanty  just 
before  the  men  came  pouring  out  of  it.  But 
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he  did  not  get  to  keep  his  appointment  un- 
observed. Barney  Flynn,  returning  belated 
from  the  quarry,  saw  him  standing  at  the 
front  door  of  the  Bartmore  house,  and  car- 
rying this  item  of  interest  to  camp  awaken- 
ed wild  conjecture  there. 

Annetta  was  again  watching  for  Dan ;  and 
after  he  had  rung  the  bell,  herself  admitted 
him. 

She  observed  how  handsome  he  was,  how 
buoyantly  he  carried  himself.  She  was  pale 
and  absent ;  but  she  had  found  room  in  her 
heart  to  be  glad  that  Dan  could  be  happy; 
to  be  glad  that  he  had  put  by  his  unhappy 
fancy  for  her.  No  one  cared  for  her  long. 
Dan,  Treston,  Rodney  Bell;  who  was  there 
faithful  among  them? 

A  new  bitterness  had  come  to  her  spirit 
through  the  correspondence  faithfully  kept 
up — until  now — with  Mrs.  Tony  Shaw. 

"My  husband,"  the  lady  had  written  in  a 
letter  lately  received,  "  has  again  seen  Mr. 
Treston,  and  has  chatted  with  him  about 
California.  Your  name  and  troubles  being 
in  Tony's  heart,  rose  of  course  to  his  lips  ; 
but  do  you  know,  the  very  instant  he  men- 
tioned your  poor  brother,  meaning  to  tell 
all  that  has  happened,  Mr.  Treston  looked 
a  dozen  daggers  at  him  ?  And  my  husband, 
being  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men  (thank 
heaven !)  dropped  what  he  saw  to  be  a  disa- 
greeable subject.  .  .  .  Was  there  any  rup- 
ture, Tony  asks,  between  your  poor  broth- 
er and  Mr.  Treston?" 

Annetta  had  called  upon  Dan,  now  as  be- 
fore, out  of  the  midst  of  trouble.  She  told 
herself  that  perhaps  Dan  would  refuse  his 
help.  A  sickening  distrust  of  friendly  ap- 
pearances which  embitters  many  a  genial 
nature  had  begun  to  work  slowly  in  hers. 

No  worldly  interest  of  Dan's  now  hinged 
upon  her  favor.  Yet  she  would  try  him. 

Greeting  her  visitor  with  gentle  courtesy, 
yet  with  a  preoccupied  air,  Annetta  led  him 
directly  to  the  dining-room,  where  Maggy 
was  already  serving  supper. 

"Perhaps  company  will  make  me  hun- 
gry," Annetta  said,  a  flitting  smile  brighten- 
ing her  face.  "Instead  of  getting  used  to 
lonely  meals,  I  dread  them  more  and  more." 


And  Dan,  his  first  flush  of  exhilaration 
passed,  found  himself  sitting  opposite  Annet- 
ta, awkwardly  handling  the  gilt-edged  cup 
out  of  which  he  must  drink  tea,  fancying  the 
young  woman  critical  because  she  looked  at 
him  so  intently. 

But  she  was  only  very  eager,  it  seemed,  to 
talk;  to  carry  her  visitor's  mind  back  to  old 
days.  Had  he  forgotten  the  sad  hours  she 
had  tried  to  soothe?  the  evenings  when  she 
had  so  painstakingly  taught  him  to  read  and 
write  and  spell? 

What  strain  of  conversation  could  better 
have  suited  Dan's  adoring  mood?  He  wait- 
ed for  the  girl's  reminiscences  to  cease  that 
he  might  burst  in  with  deep-toned  expressions 
of  gratitude,  past,  present  and  to  come;  that 
he  might  tell  her  how  she  had  been  his  sole 
inspiration  and  should  be;  how  all  his  efforts 
were  put  forth  for  her;  how  all  his  hopes 
hung  upon  the  vague,  delicious  possibility 
that  in  her  loneliness  and  broken  fortunes 
she  might  turn  to  one  who  loved  her  as  wo- 
man never  was  loved  before. 

But  Annetta  gave  him  no  opportunity. 
She  slipped  easily  from  the  past  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  said  with  clasped  hands,  "Of  my 
many  friends,  Dan,  there  is  none  I  care  to 
appeal  to  now  but  you." 

And  Dan  was  content  to  be  silent  in  the 
growing  flush  of  a  great  and  tumultuous  hap- 
piness. Knowing  his  heart — its  passionate 
singleness — Annetta  was  surely  about  to  dis- 
close her  own. 

"Shall  we  go  into  the  office,  Dan,  where 
we  may  talk  without  interruption?" 

He  followed  her  dizzily.  A  bright  fire 
was  burning,  kindled  there  to  shut  out  the 
more  effectually  the  foggy  night. 

The  pair  sat  on  either  side  of  the  warm 
glow,  talking  across  it  at  each  other.  For 
Dan  had  found  voice  to  say,  if  but  brokenly, 
how  deep  was  his  gratitude  over  past  favors. 

"I  feel  it,  Dan !  I  feel  that  whoever  is  false, 
you  are  true. — So  now,  listen.  You  remem- 
ber the  day  you  returned — can  it  be  three 
weeks  ago? — " 

"More  than  a  month,  Miss  Bartmore!"  a 
trifle  reproachfully. 

"So  long? — Dan,  do  you  remember  a  con- 
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versation  we  had  about  —  about  Rodney 
Bell?" 

The  listener's  every  vein  tingled  with 
awakening  and  unpleasant  recollections. 

"Dan,  I  must  confess;  I  said  something 
to  you,  then,  which  has  troubled  me  ever 
since — I — I  meant  to  be  true — 

"  Great  God ! "  thought  poor  Dan.  ' '  What 
is  coming?" 

If  a  blow  to  his  beautiful  hopes — he  rose 
up,  even  violently;  but  only  to  lean  an  elbow 
on  the  mantel-piece,  and  to  stand  rigidly  re- 
garding the  girl,  drawing  his  own  bitter  con- 
clusions from  her  confusion  and  hesitancy. 

"I  wasn't  quite  true,"  Annetta  reiterated, 
"in  the  answer  I  made  to  a  certain  speech 
of  yours." 

He  could  only  think  of  one  speech — a 
question.  Had  she  spoken  falsely  in  telling 
him  she  was  not  likely  to  marry  Rodney 
Bell? 

She  had  been  looking  down.  She  now 
glanced  up  with  dilated  eyes. 

"Dan,  I'm  in  dreadful  agony  about  him. 
I  find  that  he  does  not  intend  to  keep  his 

word  in  any  way.     I — I've  discovered  things 

» 

That  the  remembered  names  of  certain 
men  in  the  lost  pay-roll  book  were  the  names 
of  myths.  The  discovery  had  been  made 
accidentally.  She  had  once  jotted  the  troub- 
lesome names  down  on  a  bit  of  paper,  just 
found.  Maggy  had  performed  her  forgotten 
promise  of  instituting  inquiries.  The  loss 

[CONTINUED  IN 


of  the  pay-roll  had  dawned  upon  Annetta  in 
a  new  and  startling  light. 

She  was  going  on  to  explain  to  Dan  with 
suffering  indirectness. 

She  spoke  to  a  man  stunned  by  what  he 
believed  an  awful  certainty,  bent  only  upon 
arresting — if  for  a  moment — the  utterance  of 
his  death-sentence. 

"Miss  Bartmore,"  he  mumbled,  "Mr.  Bell 
— you  must  see — he  is  my  employer — 

"True,"  returned  Annetta,  flushing  pain- 
fully. "Your  duty  is  to  him.  Mr.  Baring 
is  my  proper  adviser.  Say  no  more,  I  beg 
you." 

And  then,  in  an  icy  key, 

"Would  you  like  some  music,  Dan?" 

She  did  not  wait  his  answer.  Her  guitar 
was  lying  on  the  sofa  near  by.  She  had  it 
in  her  hands,  striking  some  octaves,  tighten- 
ing a  string  or  two. 

Those  gay,  tinkling  measures  woven  be- 
tween herself  and  him  who  sat  dumbly,  yet 
not  listening,  might  have  been  stone  walls. 
The  face  above  the  instrument  pale,  cold, 
distraite — Dan  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it. 

He  began  to  say,  in  a  fierce  access  of  de- 
spair and  a  voice  which  sounded  forced  and 
gruff,  good  night,  that  he  must  go. 

Annetta  made  no  effort  to  detain  him. 

She  was  glad  to  have  this  friend  who  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting  out  of  her  sight.  She  was  glad  to 
cease  from  any  effort,  and  to  be  able  to  sit 
looking  blankly  into  the  blank  future. 

Evelyn  M.  Ludlum* 
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THE  completion  of  a  round  year  in  the  present 
series  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  perhaps  a  good 
time  to  review  the  experience  and  the  lessons  of  the 
year.  As  we  foresaw  at  the  beginning,  the  whole 
condition  of  Pacific  literary  enterprise  has  changed, 
the  spirit  of  Pacific  literature  has  changed,  since  the 
first  series  of  the  OVERLAND  was  current,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  a  great  extent  to  re-learn  our  Cal- 
ifornia. A  comment  made  upon  our  section  by 
shrewd  Eastern  and  European  visitors  has  been  that 


California,  instead  of  being  a  new  state,  is  one  that 
has  achieved  antiquity  in  a  shorter  time  than  any 
other  country  ever  dreamed  of ;  it  has  acquired  all 
the  past  of  older  communities  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  different  eras:  the  romantic  period  of  Spanish  ex- 
ploration and  conquest ;  the  succeeding  decades  when 
the  idea  brought  up  by  the  word  "California"  was 
of  leisurely  and  patriarchal  Spanish  sway,  vast  herds 
and  feudal  domains,  a  dreamy,  pastoral  life  in  a  coun- 
try of  exhaustless  fertility  and  peaceful  simplicity; 
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the  still  more  familiar  romance  of  the  gold  rush';  the 
stock  period;  the  years  of  reaction  and  transition 
and  of  changed  economic  conditions,  marked  most 
conspicuously  (though  not  most  truly)  by  the  Kearney 
agitation  and  the  passage  of  the  New  Constitution 
— a  period  in  the  latter-  end  of  which  the  community 
still  stands,  prophesying  a  predominantly  agricultu- 
ral future,  which  shall  add  another  to  the  list  of  rap- 
idly succeeding  eras.  Each  one,  of  course,  leaves  a 
certain  debris  of  antiquities  behind  it;  and  each  one 
leaves  stranded  behind  a  great  number  of  people, 
whose  prosperity  was  staked  on  the  old,  whose  minds 
were  shaped  to  it,  and  who  cannot  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new.  Accordingly,  those  who  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  study  the  public  needs  find  a  constantly  chang- 
ing problem  before  them.  One  may  recall,  in  pass- 
ing, the  dictum  of  the  geologists,  that  periods  of 
change  and  of  rapidly  succeeding  eras  have  been  al- 
ways the  periods  that  produced  higher  types  of  evo- 
lutionjand  may  hope  that  the  mental  agility  demanded 
of  our  population  in  the  repeated  adapting  and  re- 
adapting  itself  to  the  environment  may  have  its  le- 
gitimate result  in  the  evolution  of  a  very  high  type  of 
people.  Meanwhile,  we  will  share  with  our  readers 
a  few  of  the  general  results  of  the  OVERLAND'S  year 
of  testing  its  present  environment. 

THE  most  vivid  impression  gained  from  this  year's 
work  has  been  the  immense  and  ever  increasing  field 
of  usefulness  that  opens  to  a  magazine  of  high  ideals 
here.  The  ideals  are,  temporarily,  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  the  achievement ;  if  the  leading  literary 
institution  of  the  Pacific  coast  holds  to  the  firm  pur- 
pose and  consistent  endeavor  to  develop  the  habit 
of  perfectly  honest  and  disinterested  thought,  sane 
and  educated  judgment,  the  highest  taste  and  the 
soundest  knowledge,  with  no  less  aim  than  to  equal  in 
all  these  respects  the  best  that  the  world  knows,  then 
it  is  comparatively  a  small  matter  that  these  aims 
must  be  slowly  and  gradually  achieved,  that  we  must 
put  up  with  approximations,  and  accept  the  limita- 
tions of  circumstances.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  an 
earnest  of  what  the  OVERLAND  may  do  for  our  coast 
than  the  fact  that  it  says  frankly,  urgently,  to  our 
people :  "  My  dear  friends,  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  you  have  yet  the  magazine  you  ought  to 
have.  We  have  done  our  best  for  you ;  we  have 
conquered  enormous  obstacles,  met  apparently  in- 
superable difficulties,  and  have  given  you  a  literary 
possession  of  honest  and  earnest  spirit,  pure  taste, 
disinterested  patriotism,  and  very  creditable  literary 
quality.  We  have  given  you  the  best  metal  we  have 
been  able  to  dig  out  yet,  and  it  has  been  good  hon- 
est metal.  But  do  not  dream  there  is  not  better; — 
purer  gold,  lying  deeper  and  requiring  harder  delv- 
ing— even  a  few  diamonds,  perhaps — which,  with 
your  heartiest  help  and  sympathy,  we  shall  be  able 
— we  shall  between  us,  the  OVERLAND  and  the  peo- 
ple, be  able  to  bring  to  light,  for  a  great  and  undy- 
ing contribution  first  to  our  own,  and  then  to  the 


whole  world's  wealth.  The  magazine  that  you  ought 
to  have — this  great  Pacific  empire,  with  its  peculiar 
conditions,  its  growing  needs,  its  incalculably  great 
possibilities  in  the  world's  destiny — is  something  far 
beyond  anything  we  have  yet  given  you."  It  is  just 
because  the  OVERLAND  refuses  to  consider  itself 
more  than  a  beginning,  and  works  with  eyes  fixed  on 
a  grand  ideal,  that  it  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific,  "  Give  us  your  best  cooperation,  writ- 
ers and  readers";  for  what  can  be  more  to  the  best 
gain  of  a  young  literature  and  learning — as  of  a  young 
person— than  to  work  with  a  friend  and  guide  who 
refuses  to  rest  content  or  let  others  rest  content  with 
any  small  achievement  ;  to  call  that  great  which  is 
small,  or  that  success  which  is  only  promise  of  suc- 
cess; who  urges  incessantly  on  to  the  solidly  best  re- 
sults? It  has  been  too  customary  with  us  to  call 
things  the  best  in  the  world  because  they  are  Califor- 
nian  ;  we  must  work  now  to  make  things  Californian 
because  they  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

CALIFORNIAN,  we  say,  because  California  has  been 
the  nucleus  of  the  extreme  western  expansion  of  Ang- 
lo-Saxondom.  But  one  of  the  results  of  experience 
that  we  are  now  sharing  with  the  reader  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  appropriate  field  of  the  OVER- 
LAND is  by  no  means  limited  to  California;  it  stands 
rightfully  as  the  literary  exponent  of  the  whole  Pa- 
cific shore,  from  Patagonia  to  Alaska,  and  from 
Kamschatka  to  Australia — meeting  there,  and  join- 
ing closely  with  the  Eastern  edge  of  English  lit- 
erature. Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  and 
Alaska,  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the 
South  American  coast,  Japan  and  China  and  the 
Islands— all  hold  populations  that  look  to  us  as  their 
natural  spokesman,  whenever  they  need  one  less 
transitory,  hasty,  and  miscellaneous  than  the  news- 
paper, as  the  natural  medium  to  bring  to  them  the 
corresponding  voices  from  each  other,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  from  the  older  world.  We  do  not  speak  from 
theory  in  this;  we  find  the  need  among  them  all, 
existing  and  felt,  to  speak  to  each  other  through  us: 
Mexico  must  know  Alaska,  Japan  must  know  Chile, 
California  must  know  Australia,  chiefly  through  the 
OVERLAND;  hardly  less  than  Shasta  must  know  San- 
ta Barbara  through  the  same  intermediary,  and  all 
together  be  thus  known  to  the  East  and  Europe. 
The  need  of  expression  is  already  felt  and  spoken 
in  letters  and  conversation  constantly.  There  are 
many  who  know  that  all  these  communities  have 
exhaustless  stores  for  scientific  and  sociological  re- 
search, endless  varieties  of  landscape  nature,  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  life,  historical  interest  and 
folk-lore,  and  who  wish  to  open  it  all  up  to  the  world 
through  the  OVERLAND.  The  thing  that  must  be 
more  widely  felt  is  the  need  of  hearing.  Oregon  does 
not  yet  know  what  Central  America  is  waiting  to  tell 
her;  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony  in  China  what 
mines  of  interest  are  in  Oregon. 

All  these  Pacific  States  are  still  new,  filling  con- 
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stantly  with  a  thicker  population.  Their  present 
need  of  a  literary  exponent  is  merely  a  beginning  of 
what  it  will  be  when  they  are  fully  settled.  More- 
over, there  lie  between  them  tracts  that  have  not 
yet  begun  to  feel  any  such  need,  but  that  must  de- 
velop it  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Some  time,  sooner 
or  later,  all  the  British  American  coast  and  Siberia 
will  have  their  reader?  and  writers.  The  whole 
"  Pacific  Basin  "  will  constitute  the  natural  field  of 
the  OVERLAND,  until  such  time  as  it  can  not  merely 
support  the  one  magazine,  and  support  it  at  a  point 
of  the  highest  excellence,  but  can  create  new  ones — 
until  the  Pacific  literature  shall  be  no  longer  itself  a 
colony,  but  a  mother  of  colonies.  The  thoughtful 
observer,  running  his  eye  over  this  future,  noting 
what  a  tremendous  power  might  be  ours,  not  only  in 
shaping  the  literature  of  our  own  community,  but 
in  pre-natal  influence  over  many  an  unborn  litera- 
ture, feels  the  heart  moved  within  him  to  "break  forth 
and  prophesy  ";  to  cry.  "  Friends,  feel  with  me  our 
opportunity  and  our  responsibility  ";  to  urge  with 
boldness  and  confidence  the  claim  on  sympathy,  cor- 
dial support,  and  cooperation  in  the  labors  and  sacri- 
fices that  must  needs  be,  before  the  OVERLAND  can 
be  made  fit  for  its  possible  mission. 

The  territories  of  the  Far  West  at  present,  and  for 
years  to  come,  belong  naturally  with  the  Pacific  Ba- 
sin. Their  pioneer  experiences  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  Pacific  States  in  earlier  days,  that  their 
sympathies  turn  to  us;  they  express  themselves 
through  us  far  more  readily  than  directly  to  the  East. 
They  are  of  us,  at  present.  Some  time,  the  great  in- 
terior of  our  country  must  settle  into  permanent  sec- 
tions, depending  on  various  centers ;  and  how  much 
of  the  present  Far  West  will  then  remain  one  section 
with  us  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  always  seem  nearer  to  them  than  the  old  liter- 
ary centers  of  the  East  can  seem  ;  and  that  so  long 
as  they  speak  with  any  voice  except  their  own,  it 
will  be  ours. 

BUT  it  is  by  no  means  primarily  because  of  the 
geographic  width  of  its  field,  that  we  have  found  the 
OVERLAND  had  fields  white  for  the  harvest  await- 
ing it.  Merely  within  the  Californian  community, 
we  have  found  a  need  for  it  in  the  crudeness  and 
vagueness  of  literary  standards  among  its  contribu- 
tors. The  amount  of  crude  ability  in  our  section  in 
greatest  need  of  the  discipline  of  suffering  by  rneas- ' 
urement  with  severe  standards,  of  encouragement 
by  association  with  trained  work,  is  enormous. 
There  is  a  still  greater  quantity  of  ability  which 
might,  with  little  more  training  than  that  of  prac- 
tice, be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  branches  of  lit- 
erary work,  but  which  is  extinguished  by  the  weight 
of  occupations  undertaken  reluctantly,  because  there 
was  no  market  for  the  literary  work  which  would 
have  best  suited  the  man  and  profited  the  world. 
Were  the  OVERLAND  built  up  into  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  magazine,  it  would  supply  the  necessary  in 


ducement  to  young  men  of  the  right  sort,  as  they  be- 
gin life,  to  choose  the  literary  life  ;  and  so  would  be 
built  up  one  of  those  groups  of  literary  workers  that 
blesses  the  land  it  lives  in,  not  merely  by  its  work 
but  by  its  tendency  to  establish  standards  of  simple, 
happy  and  sane  living ;  to  counteract  social  frivolity, 
business  greed,  extravagance,  coarseness,  class  hos- 
tilities, and  all  the  "hastening  ills"  of  the  land 
"where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay."  The 
life  lived  by  such  literary  groups  as  these  is  alluring 
to  high-minded  young  people ;  their  existence  in  a 
community  diverts  many  a  young  man  from  absorp- 
tion in  money-getting  to  scholarly  pursuits  ;  creates 
in  many  a  young  woman  such  ideals  of  living  as  to 
make  marriage  for  money  impossible.  We  have  a 
few  of  the  class  we  describe  already  here,  with  their 
simple,  sane  living ;  but  they  are  isolated,  working 
against  odds,  too  few  and  disconnected  to  make  the 
mass  of  the  rising  generation  conscious  of  themselves 
and  their  ways. 

There  are  men,  too,  of  great  power,  already  de- 
veloped; of  great  knowledge  on  subjects  of  impor- 
tance ;  yet  whose  time  is  so  closely  absorbed  in 
other  pursuits  that  they  cannot  break  away  to  give 
their  knowledge  to  the  world.  To  such  men,  the  fact 
that  the  OVERLAND  influenced  the  vast  constituency 
reached  by  a  great  and  flourishing  magazine  would 
be  a  motive  strong  en  ough  to  overcome  even  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  writing.  As  for 
genius,  that  is  a  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
yet,  like  all  winds,  not  without  due  generating  cause. 
It  is  a  fact  of  literary  history  that  a  generation  or  two 
of  literary  cultivation,  and  of  a  literary  class,  supplies 
the  fostering  atmosphere  into  which  genius  is  almost 
always  born. 

Many  of  the  things,  then,  which  our  community 
needs  greatly  to  have  done  for  it,  and  needs  the 
OVERLAND  to  do,  can  be  done  only  by  building  up 
the  OVERLAND  into  a  great  and  wealthy  magazine  ; 
many  of  the  fields  white  for  the  harvest  we  cannot 
touch  yet.  But  while  we  do  all  that  can  be  done  at 
our  present  stage  of  growth,  and  recognize  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction  that  what  we  do  has  been  welcome 
to  our  readers,  we  ask  them  to  enter  with  us  into  a 
comprehension  of  the  greater  opportunities  that  await 
us  with  greater  capacity. 

AN  enterprise  that  has  been  hailed  with  very  cor- 
dial appreciation  by  press  and  parlor  has  been  Miss 
Corson's  visit  to  Oakland,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  cooking.  We  find  there  is  not  quite  such 
estimation  placed  on  these  lectures  by  practical 
housewives  as  by  press  and  parlor.  Miss  Corson's 
lectures,  say  these  oracles,  contain  nothing  essential- 
ly new — a  few  details  in  the  elaboration  of  dishes,  or 
in  preparation  of  "company"  lunches,  that  might 
make  a  few  additions  to  the  list  of  recipes  of  a  good 
cook;  but  as  Miss  Corson's  recipe-book  would  have 
done  this  precisely  as  well,  there  seemed  hardly  oc- 
casion for  her  journey  across  the  continent.  The 
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truth  is,  that  all  cooking  consists  of  trifling  variations 
on  a  very  few  themes ;  and  there  is  very  little  for  any 
already  thrifty  housewife  to  learn  from  a  cooking  ex- 
pert. There  is,  of  course,  much  advantage  in  know- 
ing all  the  variations  and  elaborations,  as  appetizing 
expedients;  yet  almost  every  one  of  them  falls  into  the 
region  of  "fancy  cooking  " — the  sort  of  cooking  that 
requires  an  expenditure  of  time  impossible  to  any 
housewife  who  has  not  such  hired  service  as  belongs 
only  to  the  very  well-to-do.  A  young  wife,  still  un- 
occupied by  anything  more  absorbing  than  the  care 
of  a  small  house,  or  a  family  of  several  grown-up 
daughters,  could  achieve  such  cooking,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  serious  amount  of  reading,  and  various 
mental  and  social  occupations.  It  is  a  question 
whether  a  woman's  time  is  advantageously  spent  in 
raising  the  scale  of  table  provision  from  comfort  to 
luxury,  instead  of  in  the  thousand  directions  of  pri- 
vate and  social  usefulness  that  are  in  need  of  more 
workers. 

Miss  Corson's  Oakland  lectures  have  been  attend- 
ed chiefly  by  the  well-to-do,  who  depend  upon  serv- 
ants for  their  cooking.  The  married  ladies  among 
these  have  added  a  number  of  dishes  to  their  list, 
which  they  will  themselves  make  once  or  twice  to 
show  the  cook  how,  and  then  give  over  into  her 
hands.  They  have,  no  doubt,  also  picked  up  some 
useful  suggestions  about  manipulation  to  impart  to 
her.  The  young  girls  will  enjoy  practising  what  they 
have  learned,  more  or  less;  but  let  no  fond  youth 
dream  that  what  they  have  learned  in  a  few  lec- 
tures is  going  to  fit  them  for  poor  men's  wives. 
If  they  marry  poor  men,  they  will  have  to  take  hold 
and  learn  to  cook  very  much  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  Miss  Corson,  especially  after  a  year  or  two 
for  forgetting;  and  if  they  marry  rich  men  they  will 
find  a  good  cook  and  leave  the  cooking  to  her,  refer- 
ring to  their  notes  of  Miss  Corson's  lectures  occasion- 
ally to  find  some  new  variety  in  dainty  dishes.  In 
fact,  we  fail  to  see  that  any  great  and  glorious  mis- 
sion can  be  accomplished  by  lectures  on  cooking  to 
this  class  of  ladies.  Those  of  a  middle  station,  who 
do  or  superintend  closely  their  own  cooking,  are  not 
able  to  do  it  on  as  elaborate  and  dainty  a  scale  as 
Miss  Corson's  recipes  require;  nor  is  there  any  need 
that  they  should;  there  is  a  long  gap  between  the 
huddled  and  untempting  cooking  of  the  laborer's 
wife  and  the  plain  comfort  of  that  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed American  housewife.  Such  young  girls  as  chance 
by  good  fortune  to  be  daughters  or  granddaughters 
or  nieces  of  one  of  these  admirable  persons  need 
no  cooking-schools,  and  had  better  learn  at  home. 
We  confess,  too,  to  a  notion  that  the  daughter  of  a 
family  where  a  good  hired  cook  presides  in  the  kitch- 
en had  better  take  her  lessons  from  this  home  pro- 
fessor than  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  out- 
side instruction. 

The  real  missionary  work  of  a  teacher  of  cooking, 
it  seems  to  us,  must  be  to  those  women  who  do  their 
own  cooking  and  cannot  do  it  decently,  to  the  daugh- 


ters of  such,  and  to  the  worse  grade  of  servants  and 
of  girls  in  training  for  servants.  The  strength  should 
be  applied  not  to  increasing  luxury  but  to  removing 
squalor.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  apply  it  at  the 
points  where  it  is  really  needed,  for  women  who  can- 
not cook  are  generally  sublimely  unaware  of  their 
deficiency,  and  never  think  of  going  to  a  teacher. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Miss  Corson's  pro- 
posal to  attach  cooking  instruction  to  the  public 
schools.  Yet  we  cannot  but  deprecate  strongly  any 
such  attempt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  child 
ought  to  be  asked  to  learn  cooking  at  school  whose 
mother  is  competent  to  teach  her  at  home,  choosing 
time  and  manner  to  best  advantage ;  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  draw  lines  between  those 
whose  mothers  were  competent  and  those  whose 
mothers  were  not.  Again,  cooking  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  learned  like  the  multiplication  table  and  then  for- 
ever possessed;  the  things  to  be  actually  learned  in 
it  are  simple  and  few,  easily  forgotten  and  easily  re- 
learned;  what  was  taught  in  the  public  schools  would 
rarely  be  remembered  till  it  was  needed  for  practical 
use.  The  thing  that  is  necessary  to  good  cooking,  and 
that  cannot  be  readily  acquired  when  the  time  comes 
to  need  it,  is  the  knowledge  of  what  good  cooking  is, 
and  the  ingrained  feeling  that  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  put  up  with  anything  else;  and  as  this  knowledge 
and  feeling  are  imbibed  imperceptibly  from  the  habits 
of  a  well-ordered  home,  we  cannot  see  anything  to 
be  gained  by  school  cooking,  save  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  shiftless,  who  could  certainly  not  be  sin- 
gled out  for  instruction  by  any  process  known  to 
boards  of  education. 

THE  most  practical  application  of  the  cooking  fer- 
vor seems  to  be  in  orphan  asylums,  charity  kinder- 
gartens, industrial  schools,  and  the  like:  cooking, 
too,  would  combine  excellently  well  with  sewing  as 
the  matter  of  instruction  in  special  charity  schools, 
into  which,  by  various  and  much  tact,  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  that  needed  such  instruction  should  be 
gathered.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  hand  over  this 
teaching  to  the  use  of  the  poor  chiefly ;  but  it  is  the 
facts  that  are  invidious.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  wasteful,  wretched  cookery  is  done  by 
laborers'  wives,  especially  among  the  very  poor 
and  foreigners.  It  is  among  such  that  Miss  Corson's 
real  work  and  enthusiasm  lies.  The  vital  relation  of 
cooking  to  the  drinking  habit,  and  to  we  do  not 
know  how  much  else  of  the  greatest  moral  and  social 
moment,  makes  it  a  truly  missionary  work.  It  is  a 
difficult  and  disheartening  work,  however,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  touched  on — that  good  cooking  is 
more  a  product  of  a  woman's  habits  of  taste  and  of 
her  requirements  as  to  home  comfort  than  of  spe- 
cific teaching;  that  a  bright  girl,  sound  in  these  re- 
spects, will  pick  up  the  art  with  great  facility  at 
need,  while  a  woman  of  ingrained  shiftlessness 
sinks  promptly  back  into  her  making  of  indigestible 
messes,  after  the  most  careful  teaching.  It  is  even 
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said  that  the  hired  cooks  from  comfortable  homes, 
in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  pro- 
vide good  tables,  upon  marriage  drop  at  once  into 
the  alum  bread  and  fried  steak  habits  of  their  class. 
No  doubt,  however,  some  permanent  good  is  at- 
tained by  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  food  of 
the  poor.  Nor  is  the  same  work  among  better  class- 
es without  some  good  results,  and  much  indirect 
good  influence.  We  had  far  rather,  however,  see  Miss 
Corson's  visit  to  this  Coast  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooking  attachment  to  charity  kindergar- 
tens and  sewing  schools,  or  in  a  charity  cooking  and 
sewing  school,  or  similar  endeavors,  than  in  «n  at- 
tempt to  graft  cooking  upon  the  public  schools,  or  in 
an  efflorescence  (innocent  and  pretty  enough,  if  some- 
what useless)  of  lunches  "cooked  by  myself,"  and 
fancy  desserts,  for  a  few  months,  among  the  young 
ladies  of  Oakland. 

At  Just  Sixteen. 

THOU  wast  not  born  before  thy  time, 
For  thee  the  world  is  at  its  prime  : 
This  Eastlake  era  ;    day  of  pugs  ; 
Of  plush  screens  libelous  of  bugs  ; 
Of  tigers  prone  on  glossy  rugs, 
And  tapers  trim  in  brazen  sconce  ; 
This  comely  Queen  Anne  Renaissance  ! 
The  age  awaited  thee  serene, 
Self-poised  and  wise  and  just  sixteen. 

It  seems  nor  jest  nor  masquerade 

When  thou  dost  don  the  stiff  brocade, 

The  gold-clocked  hose  and  yellow  lace, 

With  more  than  worthy  Grandma's  grace. 

Think  what  poor  things  some  mortals  are 

Who  never  had  a  grandmama  ! 

And  she  who  spends  her  days  at  chores , 

Who  never  'broiders,  prinks  or  draws, 

And  seeks  at  night  hard,  welcome  cot, — 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  lot  ! 

Yet,  thy  patrician  ways  are  sweet, 

And  we  do  deem  it  not  unmeet, 

In  earnest  half,  and  half  in  sport, 

To  own  thy  sway  and  pay  thee  court. 

Thou  ne'er  didst  soberly  despise 

The  humblest  heart  'neath  homely  guise, 

By  native  worth,  her  fate  above, 

Could  unembittered  toil  and  love. 

For  us  of  Every  Day,  thine  Own, 

Thy  love  informs  each  look  and  tone  ; 


And  love  makes  glad  the  loyaltie 
That  faithful  vassals  bring  to  thee 
Of  dainty  port  and  tender  mien, 
Gracious  and  fond  at  just  sixteen. 

As  keen  as  poet's  rapture  thine  ! 
Life  is  a  cup  of  bliss  divine  ; 
Thou  canst  do  all  save  mount  and  fly 
For  deeper  draughts  of  sun  and  sky. 
Doffing  the  Old,  thou  canst  forget 
Staid,  stately  steps  of  minuet, 
And  trip  a  gay,  impromptu  maze 
To  thine  own  blithely  warbled  lays. 
A  special  dialect  thou  hast, 
And  honest,  English  words  recast 
By  those  arch,  saucy  lips  express 
All  shades  of  dire  coquettishness, 
Accompliced  by  demure,  gray  eyes 
Where  Merriment  in  ambush  lies, 
Anon  to  issue  and  retreat 
With  Fancy's  transformations  fleet — 
Thy  moods  the  iridescent  sheen 
Of  teeming  joy  at  just  sixteen  ! 

I  would  not  bid  the  Future  ope, 

Or  seek  to  cast  the  horoscope. 

Old  Time  (who  's  called  a  surly  one, 

But  has  a  grim,  sly  sense  of  fun), 

May  some  day  try  to  palm  on  me 
A  portly  matron  form  as  thee. 

But,  climbing  to  the  garret's  height, 

In  dim  not  irreligious  light, 
Mid  aged,  eyeless  tiger  rugs, 
And  screens  by  moth  bereft  of  bugs, 
And  ghosts  of  dead  and  buried  pugs, 
I  shall  behold  the  real  thee  ; 
Again  with  pensive  gladness  see 
This  age  incarnate  in  its  queen, 
Self-poised  and  wise  at  just  sixteen. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 


ONE  stanza  worthy  of  the  one  I  love 
If  I  could  write  upon  a  parchment  pure, 
Simple  and  true  and  tender,  it  would  prove 
Foundation  for  a  fame  both  broad  and  sure, 
With  monuments  of  masters  to  endure  ; 
Yet  I  would  wish  it  not  for  gain  to  me 
But  for  the  love  it  would  my  love  secure, 
When  men  should  reverent  read,  and  reading  see 
How  rich  in  rarest  worth  one  winsome  life  may  be. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Virginia.* 

IF  it  is  designed  in  "American  Commonwealths  " 
to  present  a  series  of  interesting  narratives  embodying 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  several 

l  "Virginia;  A  History  of  the  People."  By  John 
Esten  Cooke.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1885 
For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. ,  S.  F 


States,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Cooke,  in  his 
account  of  Virginia,  has  made  an  exceedingly  favor- 
able beginning.  As  a  work  written  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  merits  great  praise.  The  writer  has  ar- 
ranged his  material  with  more  than  ordinary  skill, 
and  set  it  forth  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style.  His 
treatment  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  is  clear, 
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straightforward,  often  brilliant,  and  evinces  a  genu- 
ine patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  writes  with  an  evident 
determination  to  make  an  agreeable  story,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hold  intact  the  ancient  traditions  of  his 
native  commonwealth.  His  zeal  in  this  direction 
leads  him  to  underestimate  the  force  of  recent  criti- 
cism on  his  early  authorities.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  John 
Smith's  rescue  through  the  interference  of  Pocahon- 
tas. 

With  respect  to  this  point,  there  are  but  two  pos- 
sible positions:  the  writer  must  either  accept  or  reject 
Smith's  "General  History"  as  an  authority.  Mr. 
Cooke  appears  to  have  found  satisfactory  evidence 
in  favor  of  its  acceptance.  In  view  of  Mr.  Deane's 
inquiries,  however,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  give  more  weight  than  he  has  done  to  the 
doubts  that  have  been  raised  regarding  the  episode 
in  question.  As  to  the  early  accounts  from  which 
the  story  is  drawn,  it  has  been  said  that  ' '  there  are 
powerful  social  interests,  to  say  nothing  of  popular 
prejudices,  greatly  concerned  in  maintaining  their 
credit  even  at  the  present  day";  and  Mr.  Cooke,  as 
a  Virginian,  has  doubtless  ample  reason  for  partici- 
pating more  or  less  in  the  interests  as  well  as  in  the 
prejudices  ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  writer  whose  prom- 
inent characteristic  is  skill  in  narration,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  listen  willingly  to  criticism  that  would 
take  away  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  history 
of  British  colonization  in  America. 

The  expedition  during  which  Smith  became  the 
prisoner  of  Powhatan  was  undertaken  on  the  loth 
of  December,  1607.  The  next  year,  his  "True  Re- 
lation of  Virginia,"  containing  an  account  of  his 
capture,  release,  and  return  to  Jamestown,  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  Written  while  the  events  were 
fresh  in  his  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fail- 
ure to  mention  his  rescue  through  the  interference  of 
Pocahontas,  if  any  such  event  occurred.  Not  only 
is  Smith  silent  regarding  the  celebrated  adventure, 
at  a  time  when  the  impression  of  the  events  of  his 
capture  and  release  were  clear  in  his  mind ;  but  it 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
either  at  Jamestown  or  anywhere  else  for  fourteen 
years  after  it  is  reputed  to  have  happened.  In  the 
mean  time,  Pocahontas  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Strachey  mentions  her:  "there  is,  however,  no  ref- 
erence, direct  or  indirect,  to  her  agency  in  saving 
Smith's  life ;  and  no  trace  of  the  high  esteem  which 
such  an  act  would  have  won  for  her."  "  Pocahon- 
tas," he  says,  "  a  well-featured  but  wanton  young 
girle,  Powhatan's  daughter,  sometymes  resorting  to 
our  fort,  of  the  age  then  of  eleven  or  twelve  yeares, 
would  get  the  boys  forth  with  her  into  the  market 
place,  and  make  them  wheele,  falling  on  their  hands, 
turning  up  their  heels  upwards,  whome  she  would 
followe  and  wheele  so  herself,  naked  as  she  was,  all 
the  fort  over."  This  was  after  the  time  assigned  for 
her  heroic  exploit  in  Smith's  behalf;  but  tradition 
had  not  as  yet  glorified  the  mother  of  Virginia's  ar- 


istocracy. Other  writers  mention  her,  but  still  not 
a  word  about  her  having  saved  Smith's  life.  Later 
she  was  seized  and  kept  as  a  hostage  to  secure  peace 
with  Powhatan ;  then  she  was  married  to  Rolfe ;  and 
in  1616,  with  her  husband  and  child,  appeared  in 
England.  She  immediately  became,  for  the  [time 
being,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  English  society, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  important 
event  of  her  life  escaped  the  curious  inquiries  of  those 
around  her.  Had  the  event  ever  happened,  some 
hint  of  it  must  have  found  permanent  lodgment 
somewhere,  and  been  revealed  in  later  time;  and 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  she  was  received  with 
special  favor  by  the  King  and  the  Queen,  Smith  had 
every  inducement  to  make  known  an  event  so  im- 
portant in  his  relations  to  the  heroine  of  the  hour. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  any  one,  during 
her  life,  had  even  the  faintest  notion  that  she  had 
been  involved  in  any  such  romantic  adventure  as 
that  for  which  she  has  become  famous."  Wing- 
field,  Smith  himself,  Simons,  Strachey,  Hamor, 
Rolfe,  and  Purchas,  all  the  authorities  without  ex- 
ception that  are  known  to  exist,  are  equally  dumb 
when  questioned  as  to  a  circumstance  which,  since 
1624,  has  become  the  most  famous  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Virginia  Colony." 

In  1622  appeared  the  second  edition  of  "New 
England's  Trials."  In  this,  Smith  gives  us  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  story,  in  the  following  mild  form  : 
"It  is  true  in  our  greatest  extremities  they  shot  me, 
slew  three  of  my  men,  and,  by  the  folly  of  them  that 
fled,  took  me  prisoner;  yet  God  made  Pocahontas, 
the  King's  daughter,  the  means  to  deliver  me."  Two 
years  later,  in  his  "General  History,"  the  account 
appears  embellished  in  all  the  essential  details  that 
have  been  preserved  in  the  tradition.  At  this  time, 
Pocahontas  had  been  several  years  in  her  grave,  and 
there  remained  no  one  to  confirm  or  deny  Smith's  new 
version  of  his  capture  and  escape. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  arguments  which  may 
be  brought  against  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  "  General  History  "  are  entirely  con- 
clusive ;  only  that  there  is  no  ground  for  inserting  the 
story  of  Pocahontas'  interference  in  behalf  of  Smith, 
in  a  sober  history  of  Virginia,  except  as  an  exceeding- 
ly doubtful  tale.  A  comparison  of  the  early  editions 
of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States"  with 
the  author's  last  revision  reveals  the  fact  that  his  rip- 
er historical  criticism  has  led  him  to  reject  entirely 
the  traditionary  account.  He  refers  to  Pocahontas 
as  "the  child  to  whom,  in  later  days,  he  (Smith)  at- 
tributed his  rescue  from  death." 

As  "  a  History  of  the  People,"  it  was  expected  that 
Mr.  Cooke's  book  would  contain  a  somewhat  detail- 
ed account  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  people 
in  its  beginning  and  history.  A  history  of  a  people 
involves  an  analysis  of  its  political  organization,  and 
a  consideration  of  the  influences  under  which  it  was 
formed,  as  well  as  a  tracing  of  the  various  steps  in 
the  subsequent  development  or  change  in  this  organ- 
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ization.  To  this  Mr.  Cooke  has  given  comparative- 
ly little  prominence,  perhaps  on  the  ground  of  its  ly- 
ing without  the  scope  of  the  work  as  conceived  by 
him.  The  subject  has,  however,  by  no  means  escap- 
ed attention,  but  the  treatment  which  it  has  received 
is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  its  importance  as  compar- 
ed with  the  importance  of  other  topics  which  have 
been  treated  at  considerable  length.  In  this  we  may 
find  a  fault  to  offset  some  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
work. 

The  permanent  worth  of  that  series  of  volumes  of 
which  this  one  is  the  first  will  depend,  ultimately, 
rather  upon  their  presentation  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  internal  political  organization  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  than  upon  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain brilliant  narratives  of  the  external  events  in  the 
history  of  these  States. 

Beyond  the  Gates.1 

Miss  PHELPS'S  last  book  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with 
a  somewhat  varied  reception  ;  and  it  is  so  in  its  na- 
ture inevitable  that  it  should  appeal  differently  to 
different  temperaments  and  preconceptions,  that  in 
reviewing  it  we  must,  to  a  great  extent,  express 
merely  the  personal  impression  of  the  reviewer, 
which  may  not  be  at  all  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
other  readers.  We  are  certain,  however,  that,  what- 
ever its  value  as  a  speculation  on  the  future  life, 
' '  Beyond  the  Gates  "  will  claim  for  itself  a  very 
respectable  place  from  a  merely  literary  point  of 
view.  The  most  striking  fact  connected  with  this 
aspect  of  it  is  the  return  to  its  author's  earlier  and 
pleasanter  diction:  indeed,  more  than  a  return,  for 
we  do  not  now  recall  that  any  previous  production 
of  Miss  Phelps  has  been  equally  simple,  frank,  and 
direct  in  language.  It  is  a  very  notable  thing  that 
an  author  who  has  for  years  been  deepening  her 
mannerisms,  till  she  seemed  about  to  become  the 
victim  of  them,  should  be  able  suddenly  to  cast 
them  aside  like  a  cloak,  and  show  under  them 
an  undiminished  —  even  an  increased  —  power  of 
simple,  vigorous,  and  yet  apparently  effortless  mo- 
tion. It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  when  a  writ- 
er is  given  to  attitudinizing,  he  attitudinizes  for  the 
simple  quite  as  badly  as  for  the  grand  ;  so  that  his 
efforts  to  be  simple  produce  only  another  and  a 
more  distressing  pose.  But  there  is  no  attitudiniz- 
ing at  all  in  "Beyond  the  Gates."  A  certain  feel- 
ing for  the  dramatic  there  is,  and  that  sort  of 
emotional  language  which  goes  beyond  the  taste 
of  the  reader  as  soon  as  the  emotion  passes  be- 
yond his  sympathetic  participation ;  but  that  is  only 
saying  that  it  is  subjective  writing.  The  clas- 
sical masterpieces  will  doubtless  always  be  objective  ; 
but  we  should  not  be  willing  to  lose  out  of  literature 
the  occasional  intenser  personal  note  of  subjectivity; 

t  Beyond  the  Gates.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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and  accordingly,  we  find   "  Beyond  the  Gates  "   ad- 
mirably well  written. 

To  pass  on  from  manner  to  matter,  "  Beyond  the 
Gates  "  is  not  in  any  narrative  sense  a  continuation 
of  "The  Gates  Ajar";  it  is,  however,  a  continuation 
of  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  book.  Miss  Phelps's  view 
of  the  nature  of  future  life  seems  to  have  changed 
not  at  all.  In  brief,  she  pictures  heavenly  life  now 
as  she  foreshadowed  it  then  :  as  being  simply  earth- 
ly life  with  all  elements  of  evil  removed,  and  all  ele- 
ments of  good  intensified.  The  heaven  that  she 
describes  is  a  cheerful,  everyday  sort  of  place, 
by  no  means  wanting  in  the  transports  of  intense 
adoration  or  of  human  affection,  nor  in  intellect- 
ual and  even  bodily  enjoyment — yet  all  these  in 
no  manner  mystical  or  supernatural,  but  merely  the 
unfolding  into  full  flower  of  their  prototypes  on 
earth.  To  those  whose  conceptions  of  the  future 
life  are  literally  shaped  upon  the  imagery  of  the 
Revelation,  and  its  constant  repetition  in  hymn, 
sermon,  and  allusion,  this  heaven  will  seem  offens- 
ively materialistic  ;  likewise,  those  whose  concep- 
tions or  whose  temperaments  turn  more  to  the 
mystical,  will  compare  "Beyond  the  Gates  "  unfa- 
vorably with  Mrs  Oliphant's  "Little  Pilgrim,"  or 
Mr.  Baker's  recently  printed  "Blessed  Ghost." 
The  heaven  here  described  is  stripped  of  the  inde- 
finable atmosphere  of  tremendous  awe  that  clothes 
it  in  all  previous  pictures  ;  the  person  of  Christ,  too, 
is  introduced  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  love,  it 
is  true,  but  without  the  least  oppression  of  awe.  All 
this  grates  upon  the  mind,  familiar  with  the  relig- 
iously awed  attitude  toward  the  hereafter  :  so  also 
the  predominance  of  "secular"  occupations  and 
pleasures,  instead  of  the  sinking  of  everything  in  the 
direct  worship  and  service  of  the  divine  will.  Yet 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most  readers  will  find 
their  inclination  and  desire  turning  instinctively  to- 
ward the  heaven  of  Miss  Phelps's  conception  ;  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  sort  of  heaven  they  would  rather 
go  to;  and  this  not  because  of  an  unregenerate  shrink- 
ing from  higher  planes  of  life,  but  because  in  her 
picture  these  same  higher  planes  are  attained  most 
naturally,  and  without  any  wrench.  There  is  as 
much  love  to  the  Lord  in  Miss  Phelps's  hereafter, 
as  in  Bernard  of  Cluny's,  but  of  a  character  which 
the  Christian  heart  on  earth  enters  into,  compre- 
hends, and  claims  at  once  as  the  natural  fulfillment 
and  fruition  of  what  it  felt  on  earth  :  there  is  as 
much  service,  but  a  wider  intellectual  view  conceives 
divine  purposes  in  the  Universe  to  which  all  intelli- 
gent human  effort  tends  no  less  than  does  specifically 
religious  work;  and  that  such  employment  is  far 
more  satisfactory  to  the  God  of  modern  Christian 
conception  than  the  barren  ascription  of  praise  to 
Himself,  or  even  exclusive  limitation  to  the  class  of 
services  roughly  called  "spiritual."  Instead  of  work- 
ing for  God,  the  chief  end  of  existence  is  pictured  as 
working  with  him  in  all  directions.  Of  course, 
neither  "  BeyoncHhe  Gates,"  nor  any  other  book  of 
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human  devising,  is  of  the  smallest  value  as  an  argu- 
ment on  what  the  unknown  hereafter  will  be;  it  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  even  as  a  conjecture— cer- 
tainly not  in  detail,  and,  we  should  say,  not  even  in 
its  most  general  features.  It  is  simply  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a  conceivable  hereafter,  and  one  that 
seems  to  us  likely  to  affect  the  human  imagination 
more  alluringly  than  any  similar  attempt  has  yet  done. 

Dolores  and  other  Poems1. 

ONLY  three  or  four  Californians  have  ever  publish- 
ed better  volumes  of  verse  than  the  one  under  re- 
view ;  and  those  three  or  four  are  the  ones  whose 
reputations  are  more  than  local.  Among  those  who 
may  be  called  local  poets  of  California,  we  have  seen 
no  one's  work  that  compared  with  Mr.  Kercheval's. 
Much  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  chiefly  of  Los  Angeles,  and  has  been  copied 
quite  generally  by  the  press  of  the  State;  frequently 
these  fugitive  verses  have  been  such  as  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  critical  reader  quite  beyond  the  wont  of 
newspaper  verse.  The  poems  are  all  flowing,  fault- 
less in  versification,  intelligent  in  manner,  and  poetic 
in  feeling  ;  their  most  marked  characteristic  is  an  ap- 
proach to  that  high  lyricism  in  rhythm  which,  in  the 
songs  of  the  few  poets  who  attain  it,  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  more  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  feelings 
through  the  ear,  than  by  address  to  the  brain  :  such, 
for  instance,  as  Shelley's  "  When  the  lamp  is  shatter- 
ed," or  any  of  Swinburne's  lyrics.  This  music-like 
quality  of  the  great  lyricists  is,  it  is  true,  nowhere 
attained  ;  but  one  catches  echoes  of  it  everywhere; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  following : 

' '  Wither,  when  roses  are  fading, 

Fleeteth  their  mystic  perfume  ? 
Whither  when  storms  are  o'ershading, 

Fleeteth  their  glory  and  bloom  ? 
Fading  and  flying  they  scatter 

Wide,  when  the  autumn  winds  call, 
Ruthlessly,  what  does  it  matter 

Where  the  pale  petals  may  fall  ? 
Over  the  mountain  or  meadow, 

Over  the  desert  or  glade, 
Into  the  glimmer  or  shadow, 
Into  the  sunshine  or  shade. 
*****        # 

"  Chasing  life's  bright,  gleaming  bubble, 

Some  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
Why  should  we  sigh  with  a  trouble, 
Where  our  cold  ashes  may  rest  ? 
Lulled  by  the  soft-cooing  turtle, 

Watched  by  the  sentries  of  God — 
Under  the  cypress  or  myrtle, 
Under  the  marble  or  sod." 

There  is  not  great  originality  in  any  of  these  poems, 
as  far  as  thought  or  workmanship  goes  (if  such  a 
word  as  ' '  workmanship  "  may  be  used  of  verse  so 
spontaneous  and  free  from  self-consciousness).  In  sub- 

1  Dolores  and  other  Poems.  By  Albert  F.  Kercheval. 
San  Francisco  :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  1883. 


jects,  however,  there  is  much  originality.  The  lead- 
ing poem,  "Dolores,"  is  a  legend  of  San  Gabriel; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  following  are 
legends  or  descriptions  of  Semi-tropic  California. 
In  the  ballad  and  narrative  verse,  no  one  except 
Bret  Harte  has  ever  done  as  well  by  California.  Of 
the  "  rough,"  humorous  poems,  two  or  three  are  ex- 
cellent, ranking  higher  in  their  line  than  the  serious 
poems  in  theirs  ;  eminently  the  one  on  the  "  Debris 
Question,"  and  the  one  upon  the  "Coronation  of  the 
Czar  ";  others,  however,  fall  far  below  the  grade. 

Mr.  Kercheval's  poetic  reputation  has  suffered 
from  his  local  popularity.  A  large  number  of  occa- 
sional poems — Fourth  of  July  poems,  poems  written 
for  military  reunions,  school  dedications,  etc.,  are  a 
draw-back  to  any  collection — Dr.  Holmes's  always 
excepted.  In  like  manner,  the  very  natural  desire 
to  see  all  his  fugitives  together  between  covers  has 
led  him  to  put  in  everything,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent— always  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  make  a 
collection  for  those  to  read  who  are  already  a  writ- 
er's admirers,  but  the  way  least  likely  to  win  new 
admirers.  The  result  is,  a  heavy  volume  of  over  five 
hundred  pages,  containing  more  than  two  hundred 
poems,  many  of  which  are  merely  repetitions  of  each 
other.  The  best  of  these,  in  a  volume  of  half  the 
size,  would  have  attracted  wider  attention.  Not- 
withstanding these  points  of  criticism,  however,  we 
are  prepared  to  give  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  Mr. 
Kercheval's  book,  and  are  not  surprised  at  the  pride 
with  which  his  poems  are  regarded  in  his  own  sec- 
tion. '  No  one  has  done  a  tithe  of  what  he  has  to 
make  Southern  California  known  to  song.  One  more 
quotation  will  help  to  give  a  fair  conception  of  the 
quality  of  the  poetry  :  the  description  is  of  Pasadena. 

"  Behind,  the  mountain  walls  ! 

Deep  shade  and  waterfalls  ! 
A  sense  of  mystery  brooding  o'er, 
A  spell  the  soul  enthralls. ' 

"  Beyond,  the  dreamy  vale  ! 

Afar,  a  shadowy  sail, 
O'er  slumbering  seas,  'mid  quivering  haze, 
Flits  like  a  phantom  pale, 

' '  And  vague  and  spectral  isles, 

Like  brides  through  tears  and  smiles, 
Half  hidden  by  the  trembling  veil, 
Gaze  o'er  the  watery  miles, 

"  Soft,  longing  toward  the  land, 

Where  skyward,  blue  and  grand, 
Far  glancing  o'er  the  sleeping  seas 
The  tall  Sierras  stand." 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  added  a  smaller 
number  of  poems,  by  Mr.  Kercheval's  daughter, 
Rosalie  W.  Kercheval.  They  resemble  his  quite 
closely  in  most  respects,  but  have  somewhat  less  vig- 
or and  spontaneity ;  and  much  more  finish,  and 
equality  of  merit.  We  quote  one  : 
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' '  She  saw  the  far-off  gleaming 

Of  moonlight-silvered  swards  ; 
And  half  in  absent  dreaming 

She  touched  the  sounding  chords  ; 

' '  Whose  vibrant  echoes  firmer, 

Gave  back  some  haunting  tone, 
With  every  strain  a  murmur, 
And  every  note  a  moan. 

"What  weary  heart-confession, 
What  dream  of  other  days. 
In  all  its  olden  passion, 

Crept  down  the  shining  ways  ! 

' '  The  restless  hands  moved  slower, 

As  fraught  with  memories  ; 
The  bended  head  bowed  lower 
Before  the  ivory  keys. 

"What  though  the  low  winds  listened, 

Or  dimmed  the  dusky  eyes  ; 
Perchance  but  dewdrops  glistened 
Without,  from  starry  skies." 

The  workmanship  of  the  volume  is  excellent, 
well  nigh  the  best  that  we  have  seen  on  this  coast,  fall- 
ing only  short  of  the  best  grade  of  Eastern  book- 
making  work. 

Holiday  Books. 

A  NUMBER  of  holiday  books  have  already  been  no- 
ticed under  other  headings,  in  our  reviews  of  last 
month.  Of  those  that  remain  to  be  noticed,  none  is 
more  interesting  than  Mrs.  Thaxter's  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren^- These  poems  are  thoroughly  charming,  es- 
pecially so  for  children.  One  cannot  imagine  a  more 
welcome  gift  to  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  child  of 
ten  or  twelve.  They  have  the  last  touch  of  adapt- 
ability to  such  children  in  that  they  are  not  childish; 
for  it  is  a  fact  known  to  the  best  teachers  and  most 
sympathetic  friends  of  childhood  that  intelligent  chil- 
dren, after  their  very  early  childhood,  do  not  chiefly 
like  what  is  childish.  Their  best  mental  food  at  this 
period  is  found  in  the  freshest  and  simplest  class  of 
the  books  that  their  seniors  read;  and  many  a  bright 
ten-year-old  will  be  found  clinging  to  his  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  or  even  Tennyson,  far  more  lovingly 
than  to  any  juvenile  verse.  This  appreciativeness 
of  good  poetry  in  children  Mrs.  Thaxter  under- 
stands and  appeals  to ;  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  these  poems  were  written  with- 
out reference  to  them  at  all.  Most  of  the  poems, 
if  not  all,  have  already  appeared  in  St.  Nich- 
olas and  its  predecessors.  The  collection  begins 
with  the  well-known  "  One  little  Sandpiper  and  I." 
The  illustrations  are  not  all  satisfactory,  but  many 

are  very  pretty. A  number  of  sketches  from  Our 

Continent,  bearing  in  a  historic  and  descriptive  way 
upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  are  reprinted  in  the 
green  and  silver  binding  of  the  "  Our  Continent  Li- 

1  Poems  for  Children.  By  Celia  Thaxter,  Boston  : 
Hough  ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 


brary,"  under  the  title,  A  Sylvan  City*  The  fifteen 
papers  are  accompanied  by  nearly  two  hundred  illus- 
trations. Any  lover  of  Philadelphia  will  find  the 
book  full  of  interest  and  will  wish  to  own  it ;  to  one 
who  has  not  special  local  interest  in  the  Quaker  city 
it  will  repay  an  hour's  turning  over  of  the  leaves, 
but  will  be  found  to  have  the  usual  thinness  of  illus- 
trated magazine  articles.  The  illustrations  are  of 
simple  character,  making  no  pretence  to  the  high 
grade  of  engraving  found  in  the  more  ambitious  hol- 
iday books.  They  are  agreeable,  however,  and  add 
considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  collected  sketches. 
— A  pretty  holiday  souvenir,  in  Christmas  card 
covers,  is  issued  under  the  name  of  A  Bouquet  of 
California  Flowers,3  Each  page  contains  holiday 
wishes  in  smooth  and  pleasant  verse,  surrounded  by 
designs  of  flowers  and  the  like.  One  or  two  pages 
and  one  cover  contain  bits  of  Californian  landscape. 
The  only  design  of  a  Californian  wild-flower  is  a 
very  graceful  one  of  the  "Mariposa  lily,"  in  which 
the  butterfly  suggestion  of  the  full-blown  flower  is 

strongly    brought  out. Nothing  could  be  more 

charming  in  its  way  than  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett's  last 
collection  of  sketches,  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight.  * 
To  our  mind,  it  is  neither  better  nor  less  good  than 
previous  collections  from  her  pen,  but  on  the  same 
plane  of  excellence;  and  it  may  very  well  be  added 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  higher  plane  exists  in 
this  sort  of  sketch  writing.  The  two  irresistibly 
charming  traits  of  all  these  little  tales  are  the  fine 
insight  and  sympathy  shown  in  dealing  with  provin- 
cial New  England  character,  and  the  exceeding  sim- 
plicity and  grace  of  diction.  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Rose 
Terry  Cooke  both  equal  Miss  Jewett,  or  even  excel 
her,  in  life-like  reproduction  of  New  England  speech 
and  ways;  but  Miss  Jewett's  sketches  show  a 

keener  sympathy  with  the  New  England  heart. 

Santa  Claus  Land*  is  a  little  Christmas  tale,  which 
— though  it  is  crude  enough — children  will  enjoy 
reading.  It  is  hard  to  guess  how,  in  these  days,  such 
incredibly  poor  pictures  made  their  way  into  any 
book  from  a  good  house. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Man  a  Creative  First  Cause  6  consists  of  two  dis- 
courses, delivered  at  Concord  in  July,  1882,  presum- 
ably before  the  Summer  School  of  Philosophy.  The 
"First  Cause"  of  the  title  has  no  reference  to  the 
"  First  Cause  "  of  cosmogony  ;  but  only  to  the  exist - 

2  A  Sylvan  City,  or  Quaint  Corners  in  Philadelphia  : 
Our  Continent  Publishng  Co.,  New  York  ;  Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulbert.  1883. 

8  A  Christmas  Greeting  ;  A  collection  of  Rondeaux 
and  Poems  of  Friendship  and  Affection  ;  A  Bouquet  of 
California  Flowers.  By  James  T.  White.  San  Francis- 
co :  James  T.  White  &  Co.  1883. 

*  The  Mate  of  the  Daylight  and  Friends  Ashore. 
By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  1883.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

6  Santa  Claus  Land.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

6  Man,  a  Creative  First  Cause.  By  Roland  G.  Hazard, 
LL.D.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1883.  For 
sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 
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ence  of  actual  and  primary  creative  power  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  human  brain  (as  in  constructing  imaginary 
landscapes),  which  the  author's  thesis  claims.  He 
suggests,  farther,  that  as  "we  know  matter  only  as 
an  inference  from  the  sensations  which  we  impute  to 
its  agency,  and  these  are  not  conclusive  as  to  any 
such  external  existence,"  and  as  "the  phenomena 
are  all  as  fully  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  the  thoughts  and  imagery  of  God's  mind  di- 
rectly impressed  upon  our  own,"  we  may  adopt 
that  hypothesis,  and  see  in  divine  creative  power 
something  differing  more  in  degree  than  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  human  imagination  acting  as  a  "creative 

first  cause." The   Report  of  the  San   Francisco 

Free   Public    Library   for    the   year    ending    June, 
1883,   is  before   us.     Several  items   of  interest  are 
to   be   noted.     This   year,  for   the   first  time,  loss- 
es by  wear  and  tear  have    become  signfiicant,   and 
will  continue  to   be   so,   necessitating    a  larger  ex- 
penditure to  keep  the  library  supplied  with  books 
than  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  when 
the  volumes  were  all  new.     The  statistics  of  books 
lost  show  that  "  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  can  be 
trusted  with  books   twenty-four  times    as   safely  as 
Philadelphians;  four  and  one-half  times  as  safely  as 
Chicago  people;  three  and  one-half  times  as  safely  as 
those  of  Providence;  but  only  about  one-half  as  safely 
as  Bostonians.  This  superiority  in  Boston  is  not  moral, " 
but  due  to  the  "  testing  from  day  to  day  such  guar- 
antees as  seem  to  require  it,  by  the  police  officers  on 
their  beats."     "The  proportion  of  fiction  read  has 
remained  at  almost  exactly  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
reading  done.     For  the  future  it  is  proposed   not  to 
replace  the  books  of  a  certain  number  of  the  more 
sensational  novel  writers,  and  not  to  buy  their  new 
ones."     The  library  is  now  closed  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, from    I  to  5  P.  M.  being  the  hours  of  Sunday 
during  which  it  is  open:  this  change  has  reduced  the 
Sunday  attendance  and  circulation  from  about  50010 
about  250.  The  library  finds  itself  much  crippled  by  the 
insufficiency  of  appropriations,  necessitating  constant 
refusal  to  the  public   demand  for  new  books,  and 
compelling  the  chief  librarian  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  cataloguing  and  similar  detail  work,    to  the 
detriment  of  his  more  important  duties.     The  most 
important  of  the  duties  thus  necessarily  neglected  is 
that  of  arranging   a  systematic  co5peration  with  the 
public  schools — a  work  that  has  been  undertaken  in 
other  cities  with  the  best  results.    Better  accommoda- 
tions are  likewise  greatly  needed,  and  the  rem  oval  of 
the  library  from  its  present  serious  risk  of  fire    is  an 
imperative  need.     The  report  closes  with   an    ear- 
nest appeal  for  a  more  liberal  support.      The  libra- 
ry  is   now  worth    some   $50,000. Among    the 

Calendars  for  1884  now  issued,  we  note  an  excel- 
lent one  of  American  History,  each  leaflet  con- 
taining a  summary  of  some  historical  event  oc- 
curring on  that  date,  with  an  appropriate  verse 
selection.  It  is  compiled  by  Delia  W.  Lyman,  ed- 
ited by  Prof.  Henry  P.  Johnston,  and  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. The  October  number  of 


Topics  of  the  Time\  contains  six  Essays  on  Art  and 
Literature,"  from  the  Contemporary,  Fortnightly, 
and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  and  the  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ry. The  only  one  of  these  that  is  at  all  easy  or 
pleasant  reading  is  "Hellenism  in  South  Kensington: 
A  Dialogue,  Plato  and  Landor;  By  H.  D.  Traill," 
in  which  Plato  and  Landor,  in  Hades,  discuss  the 
' '  Hellenism  "  of  aesthetic  London  quite  entertaining- 
ly-  Thisjy  ear's  issue  of  Prang's  Holiday  Cards, 


while  it   has   not  the  interest   of  the  artistic   com- 
petition   of    previous    years,    has    several    features 
calling   for  special   comment.      The  increasing   va- 
riety in  style  and  design  is  one  of  these;    Prang's 
cards   of  this   year   are  not    only   a   very   different 
thing  in  excellence   from   the  cards   we  first   knew 
by  that  name,  but  have  also  diverged  widely  in  many 
directions  from  the  simple  floral  ones  that  delighted 
a   less  exacting  public   only   a   few  years  ago.     A 
noticeable  feature  of  the   cards   of  to-day   is    that, 
from  being   mere   trifles  to  accompany  gifts,  or  to 
answer  for   a  greeting  to  such  acquaintances  as  lay 
outside  the  gift-giving   circle   yet   near  enough    to 
make  some  form  of   remembrance  a  pleasure,  the 
principal   cards  of  each   issue  have   become    them- 
selves gifts  of  a  good  deal  of  elaborateness,  and  ex- 
pensive enough   to   tax   the  ordinary    purse.     This 
year,  for  instance,  the  most  elaborate  set  of  cards 
are  large  double  sachet-powder  cases  of  white  satin, 
printed  with  flowers  and  butterflies  so  perfectly  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  hand -painting,  and 
set   into   double-fringed   backs   of    cardboard    with 
decorations  even  more  artistic  than  those  of  the  faces 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  Prang's  cards);  and  these 
again  inclosed  in  imitation  alligator-skin  covers,  the 
whole    "card"   making  a   handkerchief  holder,  or 
similar  convenience,  of  twelve  by  seven  inches,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.     One  would  not  think  that  com- 
mercial success  would  lie  in  the  line  of  this  increas- 
ing expensiveness;    but   the  fact  that  the  publisher 
finds  it  worth  while  to  issue  every  Christmas  more 
luxurious  cards  is  proof  enough  that  it  does.     More- 
over, not  only  has  the  growing  importance  of  the 
large  cards   detracted   nothing   from    the   number, 
variety,  and  quality  of  the  little  ones;  it  has  reacted 
on  them,  introducing  a  high  artistic  standard  that 
could  hardly  have  been  reached   but  for  the  lavish 
expenditure  and  its  resulting  enlistment  of  eminent 
artistic  work  in  designing  the  "prize  cards."     For 
some  time  many  of  the  cards  have  been  in    every 
respect  pictures,  except  that  the  symbolic  and  decor- 
ative motive  is  kept  consistently  the  principal  one. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  fastidious  purchaser  to  find 
this   year  very  few  cards  whose  artistic  beauty  had 
made  him  inclined  to  possess  them  hopelessly  spoiled 
for  him  by  flat  prose  or  rhyme  inscriptions.     There 
are  enough  such  still  appearing  for  the  considerable 
and  respectable  class  who  prefer  them;  but  the  good 
cards   are   increasingly   accompanied   by  good   and 
dignified  words. 

1  Topics  of  the  Time,  October,  1883  :  Art  and  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Titus  Munson  Coan.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
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A  SHEPHERD  AT   COURT. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miss  Oulton  read  this  characteristic  epis- 
tle twice  over,  and  then  stood  looking  down 
at  her  newly  acquired  possessions  a  long 
time.  Her  scrap  of  talk  with  Gurney  had 
put  her  mind  into  a  receptive  attitude,  and 
she  determined  to  accept  his  present  in  the 
same  broad  spirit  in  which  it  was  proffered. 
Her  fingers  wandered  over  the  delicate 
frostwork  of  the  casket  as  though  they  could 
trace  therein  a  hidden  thought,  blind-man 
fashion,  and  she  was  still  pursuing  this 
elusive  message  when  her  cousin  burst  in 
upon  her  and  swept  away  her  abstraction  with 
a  whirlwind  of  question  and  comment.  It 
was  one  of  Helen's  thorns  that  she  was  nev- 
er alone  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
There  are  people  that  would  have  you  lay 
bare  every  artery-throb  and  muscle-strain  for 
their  inspection,  and  Mrs.  Rivers  was  one  of 
these.  Because  she  liked  "to  talk  over 
things  "  and  to  dissect  her  own  daily  life,  it 
was  hard  to  reach  her  with  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  ground.  She  looked  curious- 
ly at  the  envelope  in  Helen's  hand,  and  the 
latter  handed  it  to  her  with  a  little  smile, 
knowing  that  perfect  frankness  was  her  own 
best  weapon. 

VOL.  III.— 8. 


"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers, 
throwing  down  the  letter  half  read,  "but  I 
understand  THIS.  You  don't  half  appreciate 
it,"  she  complained.  "  Why,  there  are  stones 
enough  for  two  or  three  sets  of  jewelry. 
What  a  pity  to  waste  them  in  a  thing  you 
can't  show  anywhere.  Do,  for  pity's  sake, 
keep  it  locked  up,  else  the  servants  will  steal 
it,  or  the  children  will  kill  themselves  with  it. 
And  such  a  box  !  How  lovely  for  laces." 

"For  my  laces  ?"  queried  Helen,  her  mo- 
bile lips  curving  ominously.  "It's  too  small, 
Cousin  Althea.  I'll  use  it  for  my  jewels," 
and  she  tossed  the  glittering  knife  in  care- 
lessly, and  closed  and  locked  the  lid. 

"  He  must  be  enormously  rich,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers,  serenely  indifferent  to  the  girl's  im- 
patience. "  I'm  sure  we  couldn't  indulge 
ourselves  in  such  expensive  freaks,"  it  being 
her  pleasure  to  imagine  that  they  were  living 
"  down  to  the  bone,"  in  the  matter  of  econo- 
my, and  that  generosity  was  a  luxury  as  far 
beyond  their  reach  as  the  Papal  chair. 

"  It's  a  very  astonishing  thing  to  give  a 
young  lady,  anyhow,"  she  rambled,  "but  Mr. 
Gurney's  so  very  queer.  Don't  you  think 
sometimes  that  he  affects  eccentricity  ?  Well, 
perhaps  it  is  natural.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
mean  something  special  by  such  a  present." 
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"  He  only  means  to  be  kind,  I  think," 
said  her  victim  wearily. 

Mrs.  Rivers  laughed  good  naturedly.  She 
was  in  the  most  beatific  mood.  She  had 
found  a  dozen  flaws  in  Mrs.  Russell's  house 
and  housekeeping,  and  had  come  home 
fairly  saturated  with  confidential  society 
"  news."  Her  satisfaction  in  finding  Gurney 
still  interested  in  Helen  was  pleasantly  sup- 
plemented by  his  valuable  remembrances  of 
herself,  so  that  she  was  ready  even  to  forgive 
her  husband  when  he  hinted  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  "let  up  a  little"  on 
Gurney. 

"  You  women  will  make  a  fool  of  the  fel- 
low, by  George,  if  you  keep  on.  You've  all 
run  wild  about  him." 

"  Well,  you  brought  him  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers,  with  quenching  feminine  argument. 
"I'm  sure  I  only  wanted  to  please  him  on 
your  account  and  Helen's,"  this  last  triumph- 
antly. "  And  I'm  not  responsible  for  what 
others  do.  Are  you  jealous  ?  "  she  add- 
ed naively.  But  Mr.  Rivers  only  gave 
a  [contemptuous  and  explosive  "P-f-f-f!" 
which  might  stand  for  denial,  or  scorn,  or 
amusement,  and  abruptly  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

Gurney  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking 
Jack  home  from  any  of  the  fetes  at  which  they 
were  guests  together,  but  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty that  they  got  away  from  the  Russells's  on 
Christmas  night.  Their  host  wanted  Jack 
to  wait  till  the  legitimate  guests  were  gone, 
for  some  business  notes ;  and  Mrs.  Russell, 
fixing  her  full,  dark  eyes  on  Gurney,  begged 
him  to  stay  awhile.  "  We're  not  going  to  be 
stupid  any  longer,  are  we,  Madame  ? "  to 
the  ex-countess  who  stood  near,  watching 
them  over  the  edge  of  her  fan.  By  that 
time  the  big  house  was  deserted,  and  they 
adjourned  to  a  cozy  little  sitting-room,  where 
they  found  seven  or  eight  of  the  men  Gur- 
ney had  before  noticed  as  being  rather  out  of 
their  element,  but  who  were  now  established 
at  ease,  as  if  habitues  of  the  house.  The  ser- 
vants were  dismissed,  and  the  gentlemen 
helped  themselves  to  wine  or  cigars,  or  the 
punch  compounded  by  Joe  Farrington  from 
a  special  recipe,  and  which  certainly  more 


than  deserved  the  modest  praise  of  its 
author.  The  heaviness  that  had  hung  over 
the  early  part  of  the  entertainment  disap- 
peared, and  a  cheerful  air  of  good  comrade- 
ship reigned  in  its  stead.  No  Christmas 
pantomine  ever  showed  a  more  sudden  or 
amusing  transformation  scene. 

Gurney  had  already  classified  and  labeled 
his  handsome  hostess.  A  woman  vain  with- 
out intelligence,  and  ambitious  without  dis- 
cretion, but  yet  owning  a  certain  imperious- 
ness  of  speech  and  manner  that  compelled 
attention  and  belief  for  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  himself  an 
open  page  of  big  print  for  Madame  Flech, 
whose  still,  blue  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  to 
the  heart  whatever  they  looked  upon.  He 
had  thought  of  Mrs.  Lawlor  as  a  typical  wo- 
man of  the  world,  but  this  was  a  character 
beside  which  the  vivacious  widow  seemed 
pale  and  shadowy;  one  that  would  tread 
down  whatever  fate  threw  in  her  path  with 
the  same  inscrutable,  mocking  little  smile 
she  showed  this  stranger. 

There  was  plenty  of  sparkling  talk  :  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  since  he  came  among 
the  Philistines,  Gurney  was  put  upon  his 
mettle,  and  stirred  himself  to  something 
like  vigorous  thought.  Madame  Flech  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour.  She  made 
much  of  Gurney,  clapping  her  hands  de- 
lightedly when  she  found  he  spoke  German, 
and  sang  him  a  little  folk-lied  in  a  plaintive 
soprano;  whereupon  each  listener  called  for 
his  favorite  song,  and  one  voice  after  another 
slipping  in,  there  were  evolved  some  rather 
harmonious  choruses,  Jack  shining  preemi- 
nent among  the  singers. 

Of  one  thing  Gurney  was  certain :  it  was 
not  Mrs.  Russell  who  had  moved  Mrs. 
Graves  to  pluck  her  husband  out  of  the  ma- 
elstrom in  which  he  was  being  sucked  down, 
but  this  clever  little  adventuress ;  and  he 
noticed  with  some  curiosity  how  she  cut  the 
noisy  millionaire  short  when  he  tried  to 
tell  some  of  his  pungent  society  stories. 

"  Bah  !  that  is  stupid,  monami"  she  said, 
contemptuously.  "  You  Americans  think 
that  to  be  coarse  is  to  be  clever "  ;  whereup- 
on Mr.  Graves  winced  perceptibly,  and  was 
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very  silent  till  he  retired  to  another  room 
for  a  friendly  game  of  poker. 

It  was  two  or  three  o'clock  when  the 
young  men  rattled  home  over  the  cobble 
stones. 

"  This  is  a  nice  tonic  for  tomorrow's  work, 
isn't  it  ?  "  said  Jack,  between  intermittent 
snatches  of  "I  love  my  love  in  the  morning," 
and  "  There's  nothing  like  a  freshening 
breeze."  "  But  it  was  good  fun  all  the 
same.  They  are  always  jolly  at  the  Russells's 
on  off-nights  or  after  the  jam.  They're 
not  considered  very  good  form  socially,  but 
the  cleverest  men  in  town  go  there — men 
who  don't  talk  unless  they  have  something 
to  say.  It's  a  rule  without  exception  that 
our  brightest  men  like  their  society  with  a 
flavor  of  Bohemia;  and,  until  there's  a  re- 
form in  our  drawing-rooms,  they  will  cut 
the  gilt-edged  entertainments  of  the  swellest 
of  the  swells.  I'm  not  clever  myself,  except 
in  spots,  so  to  speak,  but  I  know  vin  ordi- 
naire from  Johannisberg  very  well,  and  pre- 
fer the  latter.  However,  I'm  Catholic  in  my 
social  tastes — balls,  high  teas  and  little  din- 
ners, germans  and  Christmas  trees — '  I  love 
—I  love  them  all ! '  " 

Gurney  checked  this  flow  of  philosophy  to 
ask  about  Madam  Flech;  he  seemed  still  to 
carry  her  with  him  in  the  odor  of  the  curious 
yellow  flowers  she  wore  on  her  breast — like 
a  smell  of  locust-bloom,  only  heavier  and 
clinging — and  it  somehow  suffocated  him. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  know  very  lit- 
tle," said  Jack.  "  Her  very  bones  are  built 
of  secrets,  but  rumor  hath  it  that  she  has 
been  married  twice.  Number  two  is  off  some- 
where on  a  foreign  mission.  Mrs.  Russell 
picked  her  up  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Russell  her- 
self has  a  very  silly  ambition  to  sit  in  the  front 
row  of  our  society — the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  all  women  when  it  comes  to  that — but 
she  won't  do  it.  You  see  how  the  women  shy 
at  her.  Her  vanity's  the  worst  of  her  faults^ 
if  the  whole  world  were  rolled  into  one  big 
sugar-plum  of  taffy,  she'd  swallow  it — fun- 
ny, ain't  it  ? — but  if  she  does  get  her  desire, 
look  you,  it  will  be  the  little  Austrian  who 
does  it  all.  Those  blue  eyes  of  hers — what 
do  you  call  it? — omniscient? — and  she's  the 


only  woman  I  don't  dare  to  tell  lies  to.    I'm 
afraid  of  her,  but  she's  charming." 

"Very,"  said  Gurney,  dryly.  He  wanted 
to  get  away  from  his  own  topic,  and  to  for- 
get it  if  he  could.  Suddenly  he  bethought 
himself  that  his  companion,  as  Russell's  con- 
fidential clerk,  might  know  something  of 
poor  Traufner's  ill-fated  investment.  Jack, 
who  was  going  on  with  his  absurd,  ironic  com- 
ments, at  Gurney's  question,  became  at  once 
alert  and  attentive. 

"Now  look  here,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said, 
after  listening  to  a  succinct  account  of  the 
matter,  "take  the  advice  of  a  man  who  has 
nothing  but  advice  to  give.  Don't  try  to 
find  the  bottom  of  such  a  muddy  pool.  Buy 
your  Dutch  friend  a  new  house,  if  you  want 
to  be  Quixotic,  and  get  him  a  new  situation, 
but  let  his  stock  operations  drop.  You  say 
he  gave  orders  to  sell  and  Russell  held;  but 
you  can't  prove  it,  can  you?  I  dare  say  he 
tells  the  truth.  I  have  a  vag-ue  remembrance 
of  the  name,  and  for  your  satisfaction  I'll 
look  over  the  books;  but  it's  one  of  the 
beauties  of  this  devil's  carnival  that  there's 
no  ground  left  for  his  victims  to  fight  on. 
If  you  bet  on  black,  and  red  wins,  you  have 
to  go  to  the  wall.  If  you  will  put  yourself 
under  the  shears,  you  must  expect  to  be 
shorn.  I'm  a  fleeced  lamb  myself,  so  I  speak 
from  the  heart.  And  as  long  as  there  are 
croupiers  to  deal  and  sheep-shearers  to  wield 
the  scissors,  there  will  be  victims  enough  for 
both.  I'd  pride  myself  on  these  pretty  re- 
flections, only  you  know  it  all  much  better 
than  I  do,  and  are  wise  enough  to  keep 
your  wool  on  your  back.  But  excuse  me  if 
I  say  that  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture :  the  half-a-doz- 
en instances  you  happen  to  have  stumbled 
on  are  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  And  if 
you  intend  to  devote  yourself  to  helping 
beggared  stock-speculators,  you'll  have  a 
busy  job  of  it.  The  things  I  see  every  day 
would  make  a  dissecting-room  cheerful  by 
comparison :  ours  is  a  place  where  men's 
lives  are  cut  up  and  pulled  to  pieces.  Bah ! 
it's  sickening!  If  you  don't  mind,  we'll  talk 
of  something  else.  How  do  you  like  our 
new  Englishman?"  he  went  on,  with  a  little 
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hesitation.  "Seems  a  decent  sort  of  fellow, 
don't  he?  I  suppose  a  title  has  a  delicious 
sound  in  the  ears  of  American  girls,  grown 
tired  of  mister-fjiag  men  all  their  lives,"  and 
Jack  gave  a  groan,  whether  at  his  dolorous 
wit  or  at  his  own  plebeian  fortunes,  Gurney 
could  not  discover.  But  he  could  only  echo 
Jack's  encomium  on  Lord  Skye. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  that  unpreten- 
tious young  Briton  showed  him  to  be  a  very 
"decent  fellow"  indeed,  who  amiably  let 
himself  be  feasted  and  feted,  and  cautious- 
ly or  indifferently  reserved  any  adverse  crit- 
icisms of  California  life  for  his  own  country- 
men. It  was  not  his  fault  that  these  people 
made  much  of  him;  and  it  was  not  their 
fault  if  any  of  the  glowing  wonders  of  the 
coast  escaped  his  notice.  He  was  a  thrifty 
youth,  careful  of  his  pennies,  who  would  go 
to  a  party  in  a  street-car  rather  than  humor 
the  exactions  of  the  hackmen,  and  who  could 
on  occasion  drive  a  sharp  bargain.  But  that 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  rather 
than  economy,  for  he  lived  and  traveled 
handsomely  and  as  became  his  rank. 

He  found  his  way  to  Gurney's  rooms  very 
often,  and  seemed  to  accept  their  occupant 
as  a  more  agreeable  mentor  than  he  found 
elsewhere.  When  our  hero  discovered  this, 
he  was  amused  beyond  measure.  "I'm  on- 
ly a  backwoodsman,"  he  said  laughing,  "and 
as  much  of  a  stranger  here  as  you.  /  don't 
know  anything  about  society." 

"Ah,  you  don't  need  to,"  said  Lord  Skye, 
comprehensively. 

He  was  not  a  brilliant  young  man,  being 
slow  of  thought  and  laconic  of  speech ;  but 
he  had  a  wider  experience  and  sounder  judg- 
ment than  most  of  the  vivacious  young  Amer- 
icans he  encountered,  and  appraised  our  hero 
at  his  own  personal  merits  more  nearly  than 
they  did.  In  a  country  where  simplicity  of 
manner  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  had 
found  little  besides  affectation  and  uneasy 
egotism.  He  could  not  understand  why 
people  should  make  such  a  fuss  over  the 
things  which  were  merely  the  frictionless 
machinery  of  his  own  life;  and  the  Graveses 
and  Russells  who  thought  they  were  dazzling 
him  with  their  splendor  would  have  been 


somewhat  discomfited  to  know  that  he  rank- 
ed them  all  with  the  vulgar  and  prosperous 
tradespeople  of  his  own  country. 

What  part  of  Lord  Skye's  experience  or 
judgment  came  forward  to  confirm  his  grow- 
ing penchant  for  Tina  Graves  was  not  clear; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  He  and  Jack  might  have 
been  named,  so  far  as  personnel  went,  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise;  but  the  tortoise  was  a 
very  steady  goer — and  carried  the  odds. 
Gurney  tried  amicably  to  draw  together 
these  two  most  conspicuous  aspirants  for 
Tina's  favor,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
Englishman  objected  in  the  man  to  the 
same  airy  persiflage  which  made  the  young 
lady  fascinating ;  and  Jack  carelessly  affirm- 
ed that  his  friend's  friend  was  "a  magnifi- 
cent fellow,  'don't  you  know,'  but  he's  so 
slow  that  there  don't  seem  to  be  time  enough 
for  him  here.  To  tell  the  truth,"  added 
Jack,  frankly,  "  [  can't  get  over  a  sort  of 
dog-in-the-manger  feeling,  which  isn't  pleas- 
ant 'don't  you  know.'" 

In  fact,  divided  between  his  real  affection 
for  Tina  and  an  honest  conviction  of  his  own 
unfitness  to  be  anything  nearer  than  her 
friend,  Jack  only  managed  to  secure  com- 
parative mental  comfort  by  pouring  out  his 
troubles  to  Gurney.  Lord  Skye  seemed  fast 
drifting  into  alike  confidential  attitude:  but 
when  Miss  Graves,  with  characteristic  inap- 
propriateness,  confided  to  his  ears  her  vary- 
ing impressions  of  her  two  lovers,  and  lean- 
ed on  his  judgment  in  her  affairs  of  the  heart, 
he  began  to  be  rather  dismayed — especially 
as  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  his  fair 
client's  capacity  for  powerful  or  permanent 
emotion  of  any  sort. 

The  skeptical  spirit  with  which  he  had 
approached  society  at  large  was  constantly 
being  fanned  into  flame  by  some  new  expe- 
rience; and  ever  since  he  had  overheard 
himself  described  by  some  amiable  young 
"bloods"  as  "a  regular  ladies' man,"  he  had 
even  begun  to  doubt  his  own  identity. 

He  was  too  much  in  earnest,  however,  by 
this  time,  to  care  for  surface  shows,  and  too 
busy  to  stop  to  readjust  any  misplaced  epi- 
thets. 
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The  simple  and  very  brief  note  of  thanks 
with  which  Miss  Oulton  had  acknowledged 
his  curious  gift  amply  satisfied  him.  The 
fact  that  she  accepted  it  at  all  showed  him 
that  she  was  prepared  to  redeem  her  friend- 
ly promises,  and  that  meant  a  good  deal  just 
then. 

The  "aesthetic  symposium"  he  had  men- 
tioned in  jest  was  but  a  widening  out  of  the 
simple  invitation  he  had  given  Mrs.  Rivers 
and  Helen  to  come  and  look  about  among 
Dr.  Weston's  quaint  collection  of  curi- 
osities. Gurney  gave  Mrs.  Rivers  carte 
blanche  to  extend  the  hospitality,  and  the 
result  was  something  in  the  way  of  an 
informal  reception.  He  took  all  that  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  by  an  adroitness  con- 
trived to  secure  his  original  guests  a  full 
hour  before  the  others — and  then  so  natu- 
rally to  get  his  coveted  "  sitting  "from  Miss 
Oulton  that  her  cousin  believed  it  to  be  a 
happy  inspiration  of  the  moment  for  their 
entertainment.  She  bubbled  over  with  en- 
thusiasm at  what  she  chose  to  call  his 
genius,  and  reproached  him  for  hiding  it  so 
long. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  dryly.  It  is  not 
genius,  it  is  not  even  talent.  It's  a  mere  trick 
of  the  fingers." 

"  Well,  it  must  be  very  nice  to  know  such 
tricks,"  she  persisted:  but  finding  the  posi- 
tion of  looker-on  rather  monotonous,  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  pretty  things 
scattered  about  in  such  profusion. 

Gurney  seemed  so  eagerly  interested  in 
his  self-imposed  task,  so  frank  and  unem- 
barrassed himself,  that  Helen  could  but  meet 
him  half  way. 

"  How  persistent  you  are,"  she  murmured, 
as,  partly  amused  and  partly  rebellious,  she 
took  the  position  he  indicated. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  said  with  a  slight  smile, 
"for  I  consider  persistence  a  virtue  that  al- 
ways brings  its  own  reward.  Where  would 
I  be  to-day,  for  instance,  without  it.  But  se- 
riously, I  do  appreciate  beyond  words  your 
kindness  in  humoring  this  little  whim  of 
mine." 

Helen  did  not  respond,  but  leaning  idly 
back  in  her  chair  watched  her  portrait-mak- 


er gravely  for  awhile,  and  then  looked  after 
Mrs.  Rivers,  as  she  hovered  over  one  delicious 
piece  of  antiquity  after  another,  with  the 
avidity  of  a  bee  hanging  over  honeycups. 

"This  is  the  very  atmosphere  of  romance," 
said  Helen,  at  last.  "  I  can  imagine  that 
lovely  jewelled  thing  you  sent  me  the  other 
night  belonging  here,  but  1  assure  you  it 
looked  out  of  place  in  the  fine  newness  of 
Cousin  Althea's  house.  If  your  specimen  of 
bric-a-brac  represents  a  school  of  art,  I  am 
a  graduate  in  one  lesson.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing half  so  lovely." 

"  I  hoped  you  would  like  it,"  said  Gur- 
ney, simply.  "  As  for  romance,"  he  went 
on,  rapidly  giving  a  deft  touch  here  and 
there  to  his  work  as  he  spoke,  and  glanc- 
ing at  Helen  now  with  the  intent  subjective 
gaze  of  the  artist,  and  again  in  friendly  rec- 
ognition of  her  presence  as  a  listener;  "It 
is  by  no  means  dead.  You  would  confess 
that,  if  I  could  give  you  the  whole  history 
of  your  sharp  paper-knife.  Weston  told  me 
the  story,  and  made  over  the  dagger  to  me 
when  I  first  bought  my  present  home.  I 
was  younger  and  more  impressionable  then, 
and  took  a  fancy  to  carry  it  about  me  where- 
ever  I  went.  It  saved  my  life  once  or 
twice,"  added  Gurney  carelessly,  "  and  after 
that  I  grew  a  trifle  superstitious." 

Helen  had  been  listening  intently,  and 
now  she  sat  erect  and  asked  impulsively: 
"  What — why  then  did  you  give  it  away  ?" 

Gurney  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  looked 
up  with  a  certain  shimmer  in  his  eyes,  a  cer- 
tain expression  on  his  face,  which  she  had 
seen  several  times  before,  and  which  made 
her  say  hastily,  "  Of  course,  I  need  not  ask — 
you  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  of  artistic  edu- 
cation." 

"You  are  altogether  wrong.  I  have  been 
keeping  it  for  you  all  these  years,"  he  said 
composedly,  as  Mrs.  Rivers  came  up  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  two  or  three  rather  clever  but  rough  out- 
line sketches  in  as  many  different  poses  he 
had  made  of  his  docile  model.  She  declar- 
ed that  they  would  be  splendid  when  they 
were  "worked  up";  that  it  must  be  perfect- 
ly delightful  to  be  able  to  do  those  things ; 
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and,  wondering  aloud  with  a  neatly  conceal- 
ed yawn  why  the  rest  did  not  come,  won- 
dered secretly  what  men  found  in  Helen  to 
make  such  a  fuss  over. 

Further  wonderings  were  cut  short  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Graves  and  half  a  dozen 
others,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
pensive  seclusion  of  the  place  gave  way  to  a 
breeze  of  voices,  a  flutter  of  draperies.  It 
was  as  if  a  flock  of  blackbirds  had  alighted 
in  a  sleepy  meadow.  Miss  Oulton  saw  with 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  how  quietly  Gur- 
ney  dropped  his  sketches  into  a  convenient 
portfolio,  while  Tasse  at  a  sign  swept  away 
all  traces  of  the  improvised  studio.  Mrs. 
Rivers  had  employed  her  time  to  such  good 
advantage  that  she  was  able  to  share  with 
her  host  the  office  of  cicerone.  Gurney  him- 
self thought  with  mingled  remorse  and  en- 
joyment of  Dr.  Weston's  horror  if  he  could 
see  such  an  invasion,  and  hear  the  ingenuous 
feminine  critiques  on  his  cherished  belong- 
ings. 

Lord  Skye  and  Fessenden  came  in  a  little 
later.  The  latter  did  not  seem  to  be  accept- 
ed by  his  companion  as  a  compatriot,  in 
spite  of  his  elaborate  Anglican  finish  and  a 
too  evident  desire  to  make  himself  both  use- 
ful and  agreeable;  but  Gurney  was  happy  to 
note  that  Fessenden  had  for  once  found  an 
object  absorbing  enough  to  make  him  over- 
look Miss  Oulton  completely.  Poor  Jack, 
being  on  duty  at  the  office,  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance;  but  Mr.  Ballard  in  an  ex- 
tremely youthful  make-up  descanted  airily 
on  the  art  and  decorations  of  all  ages,  lisp- 
ing appropriate  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
with  each  painting  or  statuette  or  bit  of  por- 
celain, as  bonbons  are  twisted  into  mottoes 
to  match  their  flaccid  sweetness. 

A  charming  little  lunch  crowned  the  suc- 
cess of  Gurney's  impromptu,  which  Mrs. 
Graves  was  pleased  to  affirm  was  "the  most 
elegant  affair  of  the  season."  The  gentleman 
she  honored  by  her  compliment  passed  over 
the  ill-adjudged  adjective  in  silence,  without 
attempting  to  convince  her  that  the  only 
charm  of  the  "affair"  lay  in  its  simplicity; 
and  refused  to  accept  the  laurels  due  the 
man  and  not  the  master. 


"Tasse  did  it  all,"  he  said  indifferently, 
but  not  without  malice:  for  it  had  come  to 
his  ears  that  some  of  these  gentlewomen  had 
offered  fabulous  inducements  to  his  faithful 
henchman  if  he  would  transfer  his  service. 

Mrs.  Graves's  approval  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  overplus  of  gratified  maternal  ambi- 
tion, since  her  daughter  Nellie's  engagement, 
whispered  as  a  secret  by  Tina  a  few  nights 
before,  was  now  an  acknowledged  fact.  The 
happy  fiance'e  bore  herself  with  remarka- 
ble composure,  and  accepted  the  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends  with  the  same  equable 
selfishness  which  had  marked  the  rest  of  her 
life  ;  while  the  incorrigible  Tina  made  a  wry 
face  whenever  her  future  brother-in-law  was 
mentioned. 

"  Now  that  Nell  is  ticketed  '  Sold,'  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  my  turn,"  she  said  impatient- 
ly to  Gurney,  as  they  stood  at  the  window 
looking  at  a  graceful  bust  of  Memory.  "  I 
think  I  like  you  better  than  any  of  the  rest," 
she  added,  turning  toward  him  with  a  saucy 
smile.  "  Don't  be  scared;  I'm  not  going  to 
propose.  I  know,  if  nobody  else  does,  that 
you're  bespoke.  But  you  always  have  a 
soothing — I  was  going  to  say  a  smoothing — 
influence  on  me.  All  the  same,  I  think 
you're  a  flirt.  Oh,  yes  you  are,"  shaking 
her  head  at  him  gravely  as  he  spread  out  his 
hands  and  looked  a  whole  volume  of  depre- 
cation and  denial.  "  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  it — I'll  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt."  Gurney's  eyes  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  hers  till  they  rested  on  Helen  Oul- 
ton, who  was  giving  but  a  divided  attention 
to  some  confidence  of  one  of  the  younger 
Terry  girls,  and  then  came  back  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"You  will  have  to  beg  my  pardon  some 
day,  for  having  misjudged  me,"  he  declared. 

Tina  seemed  but  half  satisfied.  "  Well, 
don't  flirt  with  Helen,"  she  said  softly  and 
without  looking  at  him,  as  she  proceeded  to 
fit  her  jaunty  velvet  turban  with  its  scarlet 
wings  on  the  pensive,  marble  head  before 
her,  and  then  contemplated  the  outrageous 
ensemble  with  much  solemnity.  "  I  don't 
know  whether  you're  very  bad  or  very  good," 
she  said  at  last.  "  I  only  know  that  I  like 
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you  immensely,  but  you  mustn't  flirt  with 
Helen,"  persistently.  "I  think  I'm  actually 
fond  of  her.  Isn't  it  absurd?"  she  said  with 
one  of  the  wistful  glances  which  made  her 
irresistible,  and  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

But  while  Gurney  was  trying  to  determine 
what  consolation  was  needed  in  such  a  pe- 
culiar case,  her  mood  had  changed.  "  Oh, 
do  you  know,"  she  began  eagerly,  "  we  went 
to  see  your  proteges,  the  what's-their-names, 
yesterday,  Helen  and  I.  I  just  bullied  her 
into  it  by  declaring  tha{  if  she  didn't  go  with 
me  I'd  rush  off  alone,  and  probably  be  kid- 
napped or  murdered.  It  is  a  horrible  place. 
I  was  frightened  to  death.  We  saw  Christ- 
tina,  and  the  boy  you  ran  over,  and  all. 
Those  old  Irishwomen  are  as  good  as  a 
play."  And  throwing  back  her  head,  Tina 
gave  a  very  strong  imitation  of  Mrs.  Jarvey's 
rich  brogue.  "  But  I  don't  see  how  you 
have  the  patience  to  go  there  often;  I'd 
be  afraid  of  catching  something.  You  don't 
suppose  those  people  really  feel  things  as 
we  do?  They're  so  dirty  and  disreputable. 
Somehow  I  can't  connect  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  with  seven  ducks  and  a  goat  in 
the  front  yard,  a  bouquet  de  onion  and  cab- 
bage hanging  over  the  house,  and  a  wash- 
tub  in  the  parlor.  Now  I've  shocked  you," 
she  added  carelessly;  "but  I  can't  help  it,  I 
wasn't  made  for  a  missionary."  And  she 
completed  the  toilet  of  the  mournful  Mne- 
mosyne by  tying  a  fur  collar  around  her  de- 
collete" shoulders. 

"  Now,  I'm  going  to  liberate  Lord  Skye, 
and  tell  him  that  this  is  the  latest  style  of 
arranging  statuary  in  the  '  States.'  He'll  let 
my  statement  sizzle  around  in  his  brain  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  before  he  discovers  that 
it's  a  joke."  And  Tina  fluttered  off  to  where 
her  victim  was  being  beseiged  by  an  inquis- 
itive lady  with  questions  about  his  family, 
his  estate,  his  title,  and  his  household  ar- 
rangements. 

Gurney  could  not  determine  whether  or 
not  any  honest  grain  of  intention  was  mixed 
with  Tina's  chaff,  but  it  irritated  him  uncon- 
sciously, and  he  was  glad  when  the  last  silk- 
en skirt  had  rustled  down  the  broad  stairs. 


Having  missed  his  favorite  Tessie  Lawlor 
from  among  his  guests,  and  finding  through 
Tina  that  her  mother  had  forbidden  such 
grown-up  amusements,  and  that  thepoorchild 
had  been  left  quite  desolate  and  disappoint- 
ed, he  determined  that  reparation  should 
be  made  to  Tessie.  The  next  day  was 
Saturday  and  "  field  day  "  on  the  road,  and 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  school- 
girl heart,  he  took  her  to  drive  behind  his 
bravest  team,  with  all  the  glories  of  turn-out 
that  he  could  contrive.  Tessie  was  too  sim- 
ple minded,  however,  to  realize  that  she  was 
stirring  to  envy  half  a  dozen  of  the  gayest  of 
society  bejles,  and  even  provoking  her  moth- 
er to  momentary  displeasure  at  the  thought 
of  such  gallantry  wasted  on  a  child. 

If  Mrs.  Lawlor  could  have  overheard 
Tessie's  innocent  confidences  which  revealed 
to  her  new  friend  the  poverty  and  pathos  of 
the  girlish  life  as  contrasted  with  her  mother's 
eager  pleasure-seeking,  the  pretty  widow 
would  have  been  more  than  ever  ungrateful 
for  his  misplaced  kindness.  Being  happily 
unconscious  of  this,  she  thanked  him 
warmly  for  what  she  persisted  in  regarding 
as  a  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  made  for  her 
own  sake. 

"  It's  perfectly  angelic  of  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble,"  she  averred.  "  I  shall  begin 
to  think  there's  something  in  my  demure 
little  puss,  if  you  find  her  worth  your  super- 
vision. I  do  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  her — how  to  form  her  character — to  give 
her  more  manner." 

"  She's  charming  just  as  she  is.  For  heav- 
en's sake,  let  her  alone ! "  said  Gurney,  im- 
patiently. "  She's  modest,  and  loving,  and 
sincere.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  tryto  keep 
her  so." 

But  Mrs.  Lawlor  did  not  choose  to  be  of- 
fended even  by  such  plain  speaking.  She 
pretended  to  be  much  impressed  by  his 
words,  and  spun  around  him  a  subtle  net  of 
flattery  which  made  him  helpless  for  the 
time;  she  knew  it  would  be  broken  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  sight,  but  she  had  plenty 
of  material  to  go  on  spinning  interminably, 
and  one  day,  maybe,  the  web  would  grow 
stronger. 
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She  was  by  no  means  blind  to  Gurney's 
interest  in  Miss  Oulton,  and  was  not  above 
vague  little  stings][of  insinuation,  when  she 
could  find  a  place  for  them — perverted  half 
truths,  not  worth  refuting,  but  leaving  a 
speck  of  stain.  "  All  is  fair  in  love  and 
war,"  she  said  to  herself  consolingly.  She 
delighted  in  these^threadbare  saws,  and  as 
she  had  been  neck  deep  in  love  affairs  and 
rivalries  all  her  life,  it  may  be  reckoned  that 
this  particular  proverb  was  one  of  her  favor- 
ites. 

Gurney  being  a  modest  man  did  not  real- 
ize how  much  his  actual  personality  stood 
for  with  these  women  of  the  world.  He  had 
asserted  to  Mrs.  Lawlor  not  long  before,  that 
he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  treated 
with  so  much  courtesy ;  but  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  believed  all  this  pleasantness  was 
given  to  him  on  account  of  his  real  or  reput- 
ed possessions.  It  is  true  that  he  thought 
he  had  found  one  woman  who  would  rise 
above  such  spurious  regard ;  but  even  there 
his  desire  might  outrun  his  judgment,  and 
with  all  his  eager  purpose  he  did  not  get  any 
nearer  that  woman's  real  life.  While  he  cared 
very  little  about  the  frailness  of  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  rest  of  his  acquaintance 
was  built,  he  chafed  at  the  hedge  of  triviali- 
ties and  conventionalities  and  even  idle 
circumstance  that  barred  his  way  to  Helen 
Oulton. 

He  flatly  refused  to  accompany  Jack  on 
his  round  of  New  Year's  calls,  when  that 
young  man  came  in  looking  very  joyous  and 
debonair. 

"Why  not  be  consistent?"  said  Jack. 
"  You've  gone  into  the  thing  pretty  deep  for 
the  last  two — three — how  many  months  is 
it?  This  is  no  worse  than  the  rest." 

A  Chinese  lounge  had  been  drawn  before 
the  fire,  with  some  magnificent  robes  of  gray 
fox  thrown  over  it,  and  Gurney  in  a  loose 
velvet  coat  and  with  a  weather-beaten  vol- 
ume of  Lamb  between  his  fingers,  was 
stretched  at  full  length  thereon — a  very  agree- 
able picture  of  idle  ease.  He  looked  up  and 
laughed  lazily. 

"  I've  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 

Jack  gave  an  incredulous  whistle.   "  Then 


I  have  hopes  of  you.     We  all  know  what  the 
'new  leaf  is." 

"  And  in  any  case,"  continued  Gurney, 
"  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  I 
draw  it  at  New  Year's  calls." 

"  You're  a  miserable  back-slider,"  quoth 
Jack,  reluctantly,  "  but  I'll  forgive  you. 
Stop — I'll  do  better.  I'll  make  a  report  and 
show  up  with  it  at  dinner  ";  and  with  a  "saving 
your  honor's  presence,"  he  rummaged  round 
till  he  found  a  note-book.  "  How  confound- 
edly comfortable  you  look,"  he  said,  turning 
back  at  the  curtained  doorway  to  cast  a  last 
reproach,  but  forgetting  it  in  his  admiration 
of  his  friend's  attitude.  "  I've  half  a  mind  to 
stay  with  you — no,  I  won't.  I  must  '  dree 
my  weird,'  "  and  he  vanished. 

At  the  appointed  time  he  reappeared,  look- 
ing rather  excited  but  otherwise  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  and  brave  in  evening  dress. 

"What's  your  recipe  for  the  elixir  of 
youth?"  asked  Gurney,  looking  at  him  affec- 
tionately, as  the  amateur  reporter  pulled  out 
his  note-book  and  laid  it  beside  his  plate. 

"The  two  T's — temperance  and  truth," 
with  a  grin;  "and  then,  I'm  like  Mrs.  Law- 
lor, inasmuch  as  society  is  the  'breath  of 
my  nostrils.'  Now  attend:  I've  divided  my 
book  under  four  heads — Facts,  Fiction,  In- 
cidents, and  Accidents.  You  shall  have  one 
with  each  course.  Facts  come  with  the 
soup,  because  they're  the  thinnest  of  all. 
Fact  No.  *i  is  that  little  Tom  Rivers  has 
maliciously  taken  scarlet  fever — the  house 
is  closed  to  callers  —  Mrs.  Rivers's  mighty 
preparations  are  a  dead  waste,  and  the  four 
young  ladies  who  were  to  wear  new  gowns 
to  receive  with  her  wear  sorrow  as  a  gar- 
ment instead.  Helen  is  installed  as  head 
nurse,  no  one  else  seeming  to  have  pluck  or 
brains  enough  to  manage  the  little  beast. 
Fact  No.  2.  Neither  buds  nor  blossoms 
looked  so  pretty  as  last  year.  Query,  are 
they  growing  old,  or  I  captious?  No.  3. 
Oriole  has  struck  a  new  lead."  And  so  on 
through  a  baker's  dozen  of  absurdities,  which 
Jack  solemnly  vouched  for. 

He  prefaced  his  second  course  with  the 
declaration  that  fish  and  fiction  had  been  in- 
separably connected  since  the  world  began. 
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"  I  had  to  condense,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"and  even  then  I  couldn't  get  the  half  of  it 
in.  If  it  sounds  incoherent  and  somewhat 
contradictory,  you  must  remember  that  it  was 
caught  on  the  wing." 

But  No.  i  of  Jack's  facts  had  so  interest- 
ed his  listener  that  a  good  deal  of  the  fiction 
lost  its  point,  though  it  lasted  through  two 
courses  and  ran  something  in  this  fashion : 

"Oriole  gone  to  a  thousand  a  share. — 
Miss  Graves  junior  to  wed  Lord  Skye  in  the 
early  spring. — Fred  Fessenden  supposed  to 
own  three  dozen  pairs  of  shoes. — Lord  Skye 
so  enamored  of  the  superior  civilization  of 
California  that  he  intends  to  fetch  over  his 
coat  of  arms  and  remain  here. — Miss  Nel- 
lie Graves's  trousseau  to  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars. — That  interesting  Mr.  Gurney  to 
marry  his  'own  old  love  with  the  primrose 
face'  (Mrs.  Lawlor),  for  old  things  are  best, 
and  the  happy  pair  to  go  to  Europe  to  place 
their  daughter  at  school" — here  Jack  glanced 
at  Gurney,  but  the  latter  only  smiled  incred- 
ulously and  said,  "Go  on." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  chiefly  pertains 
to  matrimony  and  Lord  Skye.  The  prettiest 
girls  in  town  have  Skye-mania.  I  suppose," 
he  added,  glancing  down  the  page,  "that 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear  that  '  Lord  Skye 
was  sent  here  on  government  affairs' — that 
'he  sails  for  China  next  week' — that  'he  has 
seven  separate  and  several  estates  in  as  many 
counties  of  England' — that  'Mrs.  Graves  has 
cut  Mrs.  Russell,'  or  that  I  am  'dying  of  a 
broken  heart.'" 

For  the  first  time  Gurney  uttered  an  im- 
patient exclamation. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  say  I  bore  you,"  said 
Jack  cheerfully.  "I've  only  read  what  I 
thought  would  be  interesting.  I've  a  lot 
more  on  the  Skye  subject — would  you? — no? . 
Then  give  me  my  salad,  Tasse;  for  is  not 
Incident  the  salad  of  our  lives,  the  greenness, 
the  crispness,  the  succulence?"  quoth  Jack 
with  a  flourish. 

His  Incident  and  Accident  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  diary,  and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  peculiar  literary  style  to 
advantage.  Gurney  forgot  his  annoyances  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  laughed  immoderately. 


"My  book  was  the  sensation  of  the  day," 
concluded  this  light-minded  young  man.  "I 
took  care  to  make  it  very  conspicuous,  and 
was  besieged  on  all  sides  to  tell  what  it  con- 
tained. I  told  romances  enough  to  make 
Baron  Munchausen's  hair  stand  on  end." 

Then  he  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  in- 
duce Gurney  to  go  with  him  to  the  Rus- 
sells's.  "Madame  asked  after  you  to-day," 
he  said. 

But  Gurney  only  shook  his  broad  shoul- 
ders as  if  he  would  brush  away  the  influence 
of  that  enchantress.  "  Now  heaven  send  me 
patience,"  he  exclaimed;  "haven't  you  got 
enough  of  this  festa?" — with  an  idea  that 
Jack  had  made  the  day  too  convivial.  With 
all  his  nonsense,  he  had  never  been  in  such 
a  wild  mood. 

"I  need  distraction,"  he  said  with  a  short 
laugh,  as  he  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room.  Suddenly  he  came  and  flung  himself 
down  on  a  chair  near  his  friend. 

"  I've  made  an  ass  of  myself  to-day,"  he 
burst  out,  talking  rapidly  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  fire.  "  You'll  say  it's  not  the 
first  time,  but  I  never  was  this  particular 
kind  of  donkey  before.  You  knov.r  I'm  not 
what  you  might  call  a  favored  guest  at  the 
'  Tombs,'  but  I  was  bold  or  cowardly  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  day  to  call.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  old  army  fellows  there  dev- 
astating the  table  and  sideboard,  and  Tina 
and  I  went  into  the  conservatory  under  pre- 
tense of  getting  me  a  fresh  boutonniere. 
She's  been  so  tremendously  kind  and  sweet 
lately,  that  I  suppose  it  turned  my  head: 
and  to  cap  the  climax  she  showed  me  this." 
Jack  held  out  the  trinket  Tina  had  given 
him  at  the  Russells's,  with  both  sides  of  the 
oval  gold  thrown  back,  disclosing  Tina's 
piquant  face  as  a  companion  piece  to  her 
dog  Dandy.  On  the  flat  surface  opposite  the 
picture,  was  a  minute  inscription,  'With 
dearest  love.'  I  might  have  known  there 
was  some  trick  about  it,"  said  Jack,  "from 
the  way  she  acted  the  other  night.  Well, 
wasn't  that  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head? 
I  flung  all  my  little  stock  of  common  sense 
to  the  winds,  and  spoke  my  mind.  I  think 
for  once  in  her  life  Tina  was  perfectly  serious. 
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She  turned  red  and  then  white  and  trembled 
all  over. 

"'Oh,  no,'  she  said,  pushing  me  away. 
'You  mustn't!  I  didn't  know  you  cared  like 
that.  We  can't  be  anything  but  friends;  you 
know  that  Jack.' 

"  '  I  know  that  I've  loved  you  ever  since 
you  were  as  old  as  Tessie,  and  you  know  it 
too,'  I  said,  and  then  I  went  on  to  make  all 
sorts  of  mad  promises  that  I  never  could 
fulfil,  and  talked  idiocy  by  the  square  yard: 
and  she  cried  a  little,  and  then  begged  me 
to  go  away  because  crying  would  make  her 
eyes  red.  All  through,  she  seemed  to  think 
more  of  being  discovered  by  somebody 
than  of  my  words:  but  I  had  been  so 
long  waiting  for  this  particular  moment,  that 
I  couldn't  give  it  up  without  a  struggle.  I 
told  her  that  if  she  loved  me  a  week  ago, 
she  loved  me  now;  but  she  protested  that 
she  thought  of  course  I  knew  that  was  only 
'  in  fun.'  And  she  looked  so  relieved  when 
that  blawsted  Englishman  came  moving 
along  to  look  for  her,  that  I  got  away  as  soon 
as  I  could."  Jack  got  up  again,  and  recom- 
menced his  restless  walk.  He  had  never 
looked  so  handsome  as  now,  with  his  fresh 
boyish  face  very  pale,  and  an  angry  light  in 
his  blue  eyes. 

Gurney  offered  no  consolation  or  criti- 
cism; indeed,  there  was  no  place  for  either, 
nor  did  Jack  seem  to  expect  them. 

"  I  didn't  look  for  anything  else;  but  that 
don't  make  me  feel  any  the  more  comforta- 
ble. I  suppose  I  had  been  hugging  some 
vain  delusion  to  my  bosom,  though,  all  this 
time,  that  she  loved  me." 

"  She  does,"  said  Gurney  quietly. 

But  Jack  only  laughed  loud  and  mirthless- 
ly. "No  doubt;  as  well  as  she  loves  Dan- 
dy; as  well  as  she  can  love  anything.  Do 
you  remember  the  tipsy  old  sailor  in  '  No 
Name,'  who  was  always  saying,  '  Tall  and 
short,  native  and  foreign,  sweethearts  and 
wives,  they're  all  alike.'1  And  so  they  are. 
They  don't  care  what  furnishes  the  incense, 
or  who  burns  it,  so  long  as  the  odor  of  it  is 
about  them.  Now  I'm  going  out  for  a  '  bit 
o'  divarsion,' "  he  said  suddenly,  taking  up 
his  hat. 


Bat  Gurney  held  out  a  detaining  hand. 
"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  imperiously. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  pity  me;  I  can't 
stand  that"  and  Jack  dropped  into  the  near- 
est seat  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  table  with 
his  fingers. 

Gurney  could  have  laughed  at  his  unrea- 
sonable petulance  but  for  a  consciousness 
that  his  own  doubts  and  dolours  were  not 
much  more  dignified.  He  waited  patiently 
till  Jack  looked  up,  and  then  smiled  as  one 
does  at  a  fro  ward  child. 

Something  like  his  natural  expression 
flashed  over  the  young  fellow's  face.  He  flung 
his  hat  across  the  table  and  leaned  back  with 
folded  arms.  "  Yours  to  command,"  he 
muttered  mockingly. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  New  York?" 
asked  Gurney,  quietly. 

"Would  I  like  to  be  'the  Sultan,  Shah-Zaman, 
When  he  goes  to  the  city  Ispahan  ? '  " 

said  Jack  sardonically,  but  with  an  eager 
glance.  "  Why  ask  ? — of  course  I  would. 
Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  buy  you  a 
roc's  egg  ?  " 

"Something  like  that";  and  Gurney  went 
to  his  desk  and  took  out  some  letters.  "  Love- 
att,  my  head  man  at  the  ranch,  always  has 
some  new  scheme  on  hand,  and  just  now  he 
wants  me  to  go  East  and  inquire  into  some 
machinery  which  has  no  agents  here.  I  don't 
want  to  go,  and  you  do.  Now  if  you  choose 
to  give  up  your  place  in  the  office,  I  have  a 
venture  here  in  town  that  seems  to  be  widen- 
ing out,  and  when  you  come  back  you  can 
turn  in  there.  If  you  like  it  well  enough  you 
can  have  an  interest  in  the  whole  thing,  or 
take  a  salary — just  as  you  please."  And  he 
named  a  sum  that  doubled  Jack's  modest  in- 
come. "I  had  that  all  arranged,  but  this 
Eastern  business  seems  rather  providential, 
doesn't  it,"  said  Gurney,  looking  up  with  a 
good-natured  smile. 

Jack  was  looking  at  him  intently,  his  lips 
pressed  close  together.  He  got  up  mechan- 
ically, as  he  caught  Gurney's  eye,  tried  to 
say  something,  and  stopped;  tried  again,  and 
then  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with- 
out a  word;  but  Gurney  knew  it  was  not 
displeasure  that  kept  him  silent,  and  that  he 
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would  stay  away  from  the  Russells's  for  that 
night  at  least. 

The  rejected  lover  came  in  hastily  on  his 
way  down  town  next  morning.  He  looked 
very  serious,  but  by  no  means  sad. 

"  Did  you  mean  what  you  said  last  night? 
Of  course  you  did,"  he  added,  as  Gurney 
looked  a  little  sarcastic.  "  I  forgot  that  you 
were  a  child  of  Nature  and  said  what  you 
meant,  and  vice  versa.  But  really,  you'd 
better  take  it  all  back.  I  don't  deserve  such 
luck,  and  upon  my  word  I  don't  want  you  to 
regret  it  by  and  by,"  he  said  eagerly. 

Gurney  shrugged  bis  shoulders.  "It  is 
merely  a  happy  accident  that  I'm  able  to  do 
anything  at  all.  If  our  fates  were  reversed, 
I  know  you  would  do  as  much,  or  more,  for 
me.  It's  one  of  my  notions  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  obligation  between  people 
who  like  and  trust  each  other,  and  that  there 
is  a  generosity  of  receiving  as  well  as  giving; 
but  lacking  that  confidence  and  honest  re- 
gard, you  ought  to  pay  as  you  go  to  the  light- 
est farthing.  Now  if  you  have  ten  minutes  to 
spare,  we'll  talk  business,"  and  before  Jack 
left  they  had  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding. 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of 
Gurney's  attitude  toward  the  society  in  which 
he  found  himself  at  this  time,  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  rigidly  exact  in  settling  his 
score.  At  first  he  did  not  know  exactly 
what  coin  was  current,  and  he  had  no  pre- 
cedent to  guide  him ;  for  very  few  of  the  bach- 
elors— even  the  most  prosperous — took  upon 
themselves  any  social  duties  beyond  appearing 
in  the  gay  drawing  rooms  when  summoned, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  air  of  conferring  a 
favor.  For  a  novice,  however,  he  did  very 
well,  only  that  he  was  too  honest  and  did 
more  than  was  necessary,  after  the  manner 
of  newly  appointed  public  servants.  It  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  he  gathered 
together  one  evening  in  a  friendly  dinner, 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  men  who  had 
shown  him  diverse  courtesies 

His  effort,  like  everything  he  touched, 
was  tinged  with  a  certain  individuality  that 
made  it  notable  in  its  kind.  A  masculine 
dinner-party  is  not  apt  to  be  gloomy,  espe- 


cially if  there  be  plenty  of  wine  and  a  wit  or 
two;  and  this  was  a  very  joyous  occasion  in- 
deed. 

By  a  curious  reversal  peculiar  to  our  so- 
ciety it  was  the  older — the  oldest — men  who 
showed  the  most  friskiness  of  demeanor  and 
whose  tongues  wagged  most  loosely.  The 
conversation  ranging  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
deep  to  shallow,  showed  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  scandal.  It  was  very  funny  to 
hear  a  grizzly-headed  judge  or  portly  banker 
retailing  the  racy  on  dits  which  had  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  domestic  police  that  holds 
its  employers  under  strict  surveillance,  and 
so  had  made  their  way  from  the  servants's 
hall  to  the  drawing-room  and  out  into  the 
aristocratic  light,  distorted  but  still  valuable. 
The  maids  gossiped  to  the  mistresses,  and 
they  to  their  husbands  and  to  each  other  and 
to  the  maids  again,  and  so  the  telegraphic 
circuit  was  completed.  Absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  if  the  sources  of  gossip  from  below 
stairs  were  cut  off,  it  would  change  the  whole 
current  of  society.  Tasse,  who  rose  above 
the  level  of  making  himself  an  insulator  for 
underground  communication,  had,  in  a  burst 
of  contempt  for  his  fellow-servants,  revealed 
to  Gurney  the  workings  of  this  mysterious 
machine. 

No  one,  perhaps,  enjoyed  the  present  oc- 
casion less  than  the  host  himself.  He  look- 
ed across  the  table  at  his  vis-a-vis,  the  mighty 
Graves,  the  Jove  of  the  stock  market,  of  the 
banks,  of  the  railroads — well,  where  did  he 
not  play  Jupiter?  and  then  at  the  lesser  lights, 
some  of  them  powerful  in  their  way,  too — a 
versatile  lawyer,  an  oily  bank  director,  some 
big  mining  men,  a  few  well-known  Bohe- 
mians; and  he  wondered  with  some  self- 
contempt  if  this  were  any  better  or  worse 
than  being  the  squire  of  dames  he  had  been 
named. 

It  was  not  easy  to  mix  a  successful  social 
salad  out  of  the  mass  of  unassorted  ingredi- 
ents at  hand,  but  Gurney  had  an  instinct 
which  had  served  him  before  in  lesser  mat- 
ters, and  proved  itself  of  the  right  sort  here. 
Some  of  his  guests  looked  at  him  rather  cu- 
riously, seeing  him  that  night  in  a  new  role. 
He  made  a  brilliant  little  after-dinner  speech 
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in  response  to  the  congratulations  offered 
him ;  and  as  speech-making  is  not  easy  even 
to  the  professional  speech-maker,  much  less 
to  professional  farmers,  the  knowing  ones 
were  directly  convinced  that  their  host  in- 
tended to  enter  the  political  field.  They 
could  not  conceive  of  a  man  spending  his 
time  and  money  unless  his  hospitality  was 
underlaid  with  some  scheme  for  personal 
aggrandizement;  and,  strangely  enough,  the 
belief  that  his  shrewdness  overbalanced  his 
honesty  of  purpose  won  him  a  higher  respect 
and  stamped  him  with  a  new  value. 

Mr.  Reinecke,  who  was  made  happy  by  a 
seat  between  two  of  his  richest  clients,  rum- 
bled out  his  sentiments  like  the  lower  stops 
on  a  pipe  organ — a  sort  of  legal  voluntary. 
He  took  occasion  during  the  evening  to  re- 
mind Gurney  that  he  had  been  neglectful  of 
business.  "The  decision  is  to  be  made 
known  to-morrow,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. While  Gurney's  indifference  was  a  proof 
of  confidence,  the  lawyer  thought  from  an 
abstract  point  of  view  that  he  was  criminally 
careless  of  his  own  interests. 

Taking  notes  of  the  feast  (for  Mrs. 
Reinecke's  benefit),  and  estimating  with 
much  nicety  its  probable  cost,  he  added  a 
figure  or  two  to  his  'honorarium.'  He  took 
a  deep  draught  of  pleasure  when  he  rose  to 
eulogize  Mr.  Graves,  "the -father,  I  might 
say,  of  Californian  industries,  the  founder  of 
our  most  magnificent  charities," — here  Jack 
Crandall  glanced  slyly  at  Gurney  and  cried, 
"Hear,  hear!"  The  press  had  already  got 
in  a  good  deal  of  adulation  concerning  Mr. 
Graves's  latest  donations,  but  he  had  never 
mentioned  the  subject  to  Gurney  again. 

"Good  as  an  epitaph,  isn't  it?"  said  Jack 
to  his  neighbor,  who,  in  the  after-dinner  inter- 
change of  seats,  happened  to  be  Lord  Skye. 

"All  rot,  eh?"  queried  that  phlegmatic 
young  man,  with  a  slow  smile.  ''  Well,  we've 
much  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side  the 
water." 

Jack  lingered  after  the  others  to  light  a 
last  cigar.  "  You  look  just  as  Mrs.  Rivers 
did  when  she  said  she'd  made  three  hun- 
dred calls  in  a  week,"  he  said  sympathetic- 
ally; "  and  that  reminds  me  that  her  boy  is 


worse,  and  that  Helen  is  playing  Miss  Night- 
ingale to  that  extent  that  she's  wearing  her- 
self to  a  shadow.  Well,  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  we  are  in  sickness.  I'm  afraid  that 
pompous  gentleman  will  find  there's  some- 
thing money  can't  buy."  And  the  young 
scoffer,  whose  heart  was  much  steadier  than 
his  head,  and  whose  spirits  were  at  high  tide 
in  view  of  his  forthcoming  trip,  went  out 
noisily,  bestowing  a  few  irrepressible  bits  of 
"chaff"  on  Tasse  outside. 

The  twinkling  lights  of  the  wax  candles 
threw  ghostly  shadows  over  the  dark  panel- 
ed, low  ceilinged  room,  now  hazy  with  blue 
smoke.  The  vacant  chairs,  the  debris  of 
fruit  and  wine,  the  memory  echo  of  stentor- 
ian voices,  and  above  all  the  heavy  perfume 
of  some  hot-house  flowers,  jarred  on  Gurney, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  deserted  table,  as 
the  ribald  coarseness  of  the  table  talk  had 
jarred  on  him  a  little  while  before;  and  he 
promised  himself  with  much  emphasis,  that 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  he  would  have 
such  a  grievous  social  debt  to  pay  again. 

Strangely  enough,  out  of  the  wreck  of  this 
one  rose  Madame  Flech's  expressive  face,  and 
held  its  place  in  his  thought  so  pertina- 
ciously that  he  strove  in  vain  to  put  it  aside, 
and  still  more  vainly  to  discover  why  it  was 
there.  All  at  once  his  eyes  fell  on  a  basket 
of  flowers  near  by :  a  nest  of  curious  pale 
yellow  bells,  set  among  some  creamy  foreign 
lilies. 

"  I  told  you  never  to  have  such  flowers  at 
table  " — he  said,  pointing  them  out  to  Tasse. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  little  man  ea- 
gerly, "but  these  were  sent  here  not  five 
minutes  before  the  guests  placed  themselves, 
and  they  were  so  magnificent,  I  thought  for 
once — 

Again  Madame's  subtle  smile  came  before 
Gurney's  eyes;  these  were  the  flowers  she 
had  worn  when  he  saw  her,  and — 

"  Was  there  no  card,  no  message  ?  he  said  ; 
but  Tasse  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  shook  his 
head. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Madame 
had  reckoned  on  her  own  intense  personality 
to  carry  its  message  in  these  passion-freighted 
bits  of  bud  and  bloom;  but  she  did  not 
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know  that  her  new  acquaintance  held  a  coun- 
ter charm  to  her  fascination. 

"Well,  it's  no  matter  now;  throw  them 
out,"  he  said  curtly:  and  rousing  himself  with 
an  effort,  he  went  out  into  the  streets;  al- 
though they  were  wet  and  slippery  with  the 
rain,  and  black  files  of  clouds  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  melancholy  waning  moon. 

A  walk  under  such  circumstances  over 
the  hills  of  the  old-fashioned  quarter  where 
Dr.  Weston  lived  was  rather  perilous  pas- 
time, and  it  took  Gurney  a  good  while  to 
tramp  off  his  restlessness,  and  a  vague  sense 
of  evil  that  oppressed  him.  He  was  as 
nearly  without  superstitions  or  nervousness 
as  a  healthy  nature  could  be,  but  the  most 
practical  men  have  their  weaknesses.  His 
own  footsteps  seemed  to  dog  him  as  they 
echoed  on  the  pavements,  but  he  met  no 
one  on  his  nocturnal  tour  —  not  even  a 
sequestered  policeman.  A  city  asleep  at 
dead  of  night  holds  a  horrible  sort  of  soli- 
tude— a  death  in  life  beside  which  a  sand 
desert  or  a  pine  forest  (the  most  oppressive 
stillnesses  of  nature)  is  cheery  and  whole- 
some. In  this  instance,  however,  it  .had  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  our  pedestrian,  with  the 
vapors  all  chased  out  of  his  mind,  went  back 
to  the  old  house  on  the  hillside,  set  high 
above  the  steep  street,  with  a  barred  gate 
in  the  stone  wall  that  held  up  the  terraced 
garden.  Tasse  had  done  his  work  well ;  all 
signs  of  the  revel  were  gone — the  windows 
were  wide  open,  with  the  wet  breeze  blowing 
through,  and  a  fire  of  some  pungent  wood 
burned  on  the  clean  hearth.  A  flitting  smile 
curved  Gurney's  lips  as  he  stood  at  the  door, 
and  he  thought  of  the  room  "  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished  "  after  the  eviction  of  the  un- 
clean spirit. 

Riding  out  to  Traufner's  the  next  day, 
Gurney  found  that  Tina's  benevolence  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  box  of  French  candy,  a 
delicate  blue  plush  hat  for  the  little  Christi- 
na, and  some  frail,  expensive  toys.  He 
learned  from  Mrs.  Traufner  that  she  had 
been  not  glad  at  first  to  see  the  young  lady 
when  she  told  her  name. 

"  Like  father,  like  daughter,  /  think,"  said 
the  sturdy  little  woman,  who  had  a  consum- 


ing terror  of  the  popular  millionaire ;  "but 
that  was  foolish,  perhaps,  for  she  seemed 
kind  and  pretty.  She  said  the  little  one  was 
her  name-child,  and  should  have,  oh,  so 
many  gifts;  but  no — I  could  not.  I  say 
you  was  good,  and  we  needed  nothing — not 
even  for  the  liebling.  The  other  young  lady 
was  kind  too,  and  so  beautiful — kind  like  a 
real  friend  " — and  she  had  listened  with  all 
her  ears  when  Mrs.  Traufner  had  talked  of 
Gurney. 

"  To  be  sure,"  commented  that  gentle- 
man dryly,  who  guessed  what  the  talk  had 
been.  "  How  could  she  help  it?" 

Mrs.  Traufner  looked  a  little  frightened. 
"  Of  course,  I  could  not  speak  of  our  trou- 
bles to  the  daughter  of  that  man,  but  while 
she  played  with  Christina  and  showed  her 
the  toys — they  two  children  together — I  told 
Miss—" 

"  Miss  Oulton?"  suggested  Gurney,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Yes — yes.  I  told  her  all.  I  said  you 
were  our  peace  angel.  '  A  good  strong 
one,'  she  say :  but  there  was  tears  in  her  eyes 
like  mine;  and  when  she  go  out,  Christina 
run  after  her.  'A  kiss — a  kiss,'  she  say. 
'Mein  Mr.  Gurney  kiss  me  here,'  so  bold, 
with  her  finger  on  her  lip,"  and  Mrs.  Trauf- 
ner threw  a  half-hearted  frown  on  little  Ti- 
na, who  leaned  against  her  knee.  "  And  the 
young  lady's  eyes,  they  shine  through  her 
tears,  and  she  kiss  the  little  one  once — twice 
— three  times.  Ah,  you  spoil  her,  I  fear 
much,"  she  went  on,  as  her  visitor  with  a 
"  shine  "  in  his  eyes  to  match  the  young  la- 
dy's tossed  the  tiny  Deutsch  maiden  up  on 
his  shoulder. 

"Miss  Graves  was  tired  very  soon,  and 
wanted  to  hurry  away,"  the  historian  added. 

"  She  is  very  kind-hearted,"  said  Gurney 
absently. 

"  Maybe  so :  like  father  like  daughter  I 
think,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Traufner,  with  Teu- 
tonic doggedness. 

Poor  Tina's  defender  dropping  the  sub- 
ject, let  Christina  slip  from  her  lofty  perch 
down  into  his  arms,  and  covered  the  rosy 
mouth  with  kisses,  which  his  infantile  adorer, 
all  unconscious  that  she  was  receiving  but 
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vicarious  affection,  returned  with  rapture. 
But  Mrs.  Traufner  was  not  so  short-sighted, 
and  with  a  woman's  wistful  tenderness  hop- 
ed in  her  heart  there  would  be  no  rough 
places  in  her  good  friend's  love-path.  She 
was  so  happy  herself,  that  she  thought  every- 
body else  must  be.  Traufner,  who  in  his 
dark  hours  had  taken  to  drink,  and  had  been 
discharged  by  Mr.  Graves's  orders,  was  now 
at  work  again  as  steady  as  a  clock.  They  were 
to  move  back  into  their  old  home  the  next 
week.  After  her  experience  in  Dale  Street 
that  seemed  to  the  cleanly,  industrious 
creature  like  stepping  straight  from  hell  to 
Paradise. 

Bob  Jarvey,  now  "almost  as  good  as  new," 
he  declared,  was  holding  Gurney's  horse 
outside,  with  a  superior  air  of  patronage 
to  the  cluster  of  children  about  him,  for 
Dale  Street  was  always  running  over  with 
ragged  mites  of  humanity;  and  Mrs.  Jarvey 
stood  at  her  untidy  door  with  a  wisp  ofcblack 
hair  floating  from  her  head,  like  a  piratical 
banner,  and  her  red  arms  wrapped  in  her 
apron,  to  shield  them  from  the  biting  wind. 
She  called  down  a  convocation  of  all  the 
saints  to  protect  Gurney,  and  followed  him 
as  far  as  her  voice  could  reach  with  honeyed 
praises.  She  did  not  know  that  Dale  Street, 
albeit  not  an  aristocratic,  or  even  a  pictur- 
esque thoroughfare,  lay  just  now  under  a  rose- 
colored  sky  to  the  eccentric  gentleman  who 
had  made  so  many  of  its  concerns  his  own, 
and  had  tried  to  lift  some  of  its  lives  a  few 
inches  out- of  their  slough  of  despond.  The 
haggard  old  Frenchwoman,  who  hung  over 
her  tottering  little  balcony,  filled  with  sallow, 
thin-leaved  plants  and  cages  of  shrill-voiced 
canaries;  the  little  shriveled  carpenter,  who 
mended  Dale  Street's  numerous  rents  and 
leaks;  the  half-starved  sewing  girl ;  these  and 
more  had  Gurney's  bounty,  filtering  through 
Mrs.  Traufner's  friendly  hands,  touched 
and  encouraged.  With  a  shamefaced  sort 
of  philanthropy  he  had  done  a  good  turn 
when  he  could,  without  expecting  even  the 
return  of  gratitude.  Now,  reward  enough 
had  come  to  him  in  the  most  unexpected 
fashion,  through  Mrs.  Traufner's  rendition 
of  her  late  visit. 


He  felt  more  absurdly  happy,  more  irre- 
pressibly  elated,  than  Jack  himself  would 
have  done:  for  Jack  was  sufficiently  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  look  even  at  ro- 
mance with  realistic  eyes,  whereas  this  shep- 
herd was  as  simply  in  love  as  the  most  naive 
of  his  bucolic  neighbors.  He  was  critical  to 
captiousness  of  femininity,  and  had  believed 
himself  to  be  a  misogynist ;  but  as  everybody 
knows,  the  professional  woman-hater  makes 
the  most  helpless  and  single-minded  of  lov- 
ers. Gurney  was  not  insensible  to  his  own 
inconsistency,  but  that  seemed  of  very  little 
moment  if  he  could  get  what  he  wanted.  In 
spite  of  what  might  be  called  his  success  in 
life,  he  had  had  no  one  thing  to  make  life 
very  important  to  him;  but  he  did  not  know 
how  empty  it  had  been  till  he  stumbled  on 
the  material  to  fit  and  fill  it. 

He  felt  it  a  grievous  burden  that  he  was 
obliged  that  day  to  go  into  the  red-tape  and 
blue- bag  atmosphere  of  the  courts,  to  receive 
what  Mr.  Reinecke  still  facetiously  termed 
his  "Christmas  present";  and  neither  the  im- 
portant element  the  decision  made  in  his  in- 
come, nor  the  cumbrous  congratulations  of 
his  lawyers,  were  enough  to  take  him  out  of 
his  preoccupied  mood.  As  soon  as  he  could 
get  away,  he  went  straight  out  to  Mr.  Riv- 
ers's  stately  mansion,  determined  not  to  wait, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,  for  doubtful  oppor- 
tunity, but  to  take  his  fortune  in  his  own 
hands. 

But  Fortune  flouted  his  daring  and  pun- 
ished him  properly.  Reeve  opened  the  door 
for  him  with  decorous  mournfulness.  Mas- 
ter Tom  was  still  very  ill.  Miss  Helen,  she 
was  the  only  one  who  could  do  anything 
with  'im,and  he  wouldn't  let  her  move  an  inch 
away. 

"His  pa  is  half  wild  about  'im.  Master 
Tom  is  rarely  spoilt,"  added  Reeve,  with  a 
gleam  of  disapprobation  in  his  dull  eyes,  in 
memory  of  Master  Tom's  bygone  tyranny, 
while  he  pocketed  demurely  the  yellow  coin 
slipped  between  his  irresistant  fingers  as  a 
sign  of  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

Gurney  turned  away  feeling  that  he  was 
hardly  used,  but  his  wrongs  were  of  a  kind 
that  patience  alone  could  redress.  Thereaf- 
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ter  Tasse  was  sent  daily  for  bulletins  of  the  up"  his  pictures  of  her,  and  after  a  great 

invalid's  condition,  and  his  master  won  Mr.  deal  of  earnest  and  painstaking  care,  finished 

Rivers's  life-long  esteem  as  "a  young  man  of  a  crayon  head,  which,  if  it  did  not  wholly 

most  sympathetic  feeling,  by  Jove  !"  satisfy  him,  gave  him   much  pleasure,  and 

He  would  fain  have  sent  to  Miss  Oulton  seemed  somehow  to  bring  him  nearer  to  its 

something   to   cheer   her   sick-room    vigils,  original  than  any  part  of  their  superficial  ac- 

but  with  extraordinary  masculine   thought-  quaintance  had  done.     Perhaps  he  idealized 

fulness   reflected    that   books   and    flowers  both  woman  and  artist  work  too  much,  but 

would  be  malapropos,  and  write  he  would  that,  unluckily,  is  a  fault  common  to  all  lov- 

not.     He  must  see  Helen  face  to  face.     He  ers  in  all  ages,  and  one  which  is  apt  to  cure 

put  in  some  of  his  spare  hours  in  "working  itself  in  time. 

[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 


THOUGHT   AND   SPEECH. 

THERE  came  to  me  a  thought, 
By  winge"d  fancy  brought — 
Subtle  as  flame;  of  light  and  sweetness  wrought. 

With  costly  pains  and  care, 
I  sought  in  words  as  rare 
To  clasp  and  hold  it:  it  exhaled  in  air 

And  vanished — all  the  grace, 
The  gleam — and  in  its  place, 
A  cold  abstraction  stared  me  in  the  face! 

"O  thought  forever  fled!" 
Then  to  myself  I  said; 
"O  sweetness  lost!     O  fine  aroma  shed!" 

"Not  so,"  a  voice  replied; 
"Thought  lives  and  shall  abide: 
Only  to  utter  it  has  been  denied. 

"Why  murmur  or  make  moan? 
Speech  gives  but  of  its  own: 
Ask  of  it  bread,  it  offers  thee  a  stone. 

"Content  thee:    thou  hast  fed 
From  off  the  living  bread : 
Content  thee,  soul,  nor  crave  a  stone  instead." 

Caroline  A.  Mason. 
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NOTES   ON   THE  FRAZER    RIVER. 


IT  was  a  clear,  warm  day  early  in  June 
that  I  boarded  the  steamer  for  Frazer  Riv- 
er. Leaving  the  pleasantly  suggestive  little 
town  of  Victoria,  and  passing  through  a  nar- 
row channel,  we  enter  the  broader  and  no- 
bler strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  course  lies 
among  low,  rocky  islets,  occasionally  wooded 
but  never  deeply  so ;  open  glades  predomi- 
nate; the  shores  of  Vancouver  itself  are 
also  low  and  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of 
trees.  Room  here  is  given  for  the  fancy  to 
swell,  which  takes  more  delight  in  such 
warm,  generous  spaces,  resting  places  for 
the  sun,  and  in  woods  where  the  trees  stand 
well  apart,  admitting  light  and  air  with  no 
tangled  undergrowth,  than  in  dense,  impen- 
etrable forests. 

Sailing  is  perfect.  We  wind  busily  among 
islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  they  come 
and  go  in  all  their  green  array,  with  their 
lovely  bits  of  scenery,  always  different,  never 
tiresome.  Most  are  now  heavily  wooded 
and  drowsy  with  the  weight.  One  we  are 
at  present  passing  is  like  a  huge  monster 
asleep.  At  the  feet  of  all,  gray  rocks  de- 
scend, gently  enough  at  first,  but  of  a  sudden 
plunge  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  pretty  combin- 
ation, where  the  green  of  the.  silent  woods 
on  the  ridges  meets  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
The  strait  has  narrowed  to  a  ribbon — shores 
slowly  sloping  on  one  side,  abrupt  on  the 
other:  looking  ahead  no  opening  is  to  be 
seen:  we  seem  to  be  entering  a  harbor, 
when  the  steamer  turns,  a  rift  appears,  and 
we  glide  out,  pursuing  an  irregular  track, 
pass  within  easy  stone's  throw  of  a  rock- 
bound  but  pleasing  coast,  with  little  beach- 
es clinging  to  it  here  and  there,  sway  round 
a  point,  the  land  falls  lower  and  lower,  drifts 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  looking  towards 
wide  waters.  Glancing  back,  one  fails  to 
see  where  we  came  from,  unless  out  of  the 
forest  itself;  the  door  has  been  closed  be- 
hind. The  color  of  the  sea  has  changed :  be- 
fore it  was  a  deep  azure,  now  it  is  9  dirty 


yellow,  which  becomes  more  and  more  sor- 
did as  we  approach  the  cause — the  muddied 
discharge  of  the  great  river,  for  miles  and 
miles  apparent. 

We  enter  the  mouth;  on  either  hand  lie 
the  shores,  very  low,  flat,  and  far-spreading; 
a  thin  film  of  green  shows  beyond  the  water, 
for  the  meadows  are  all  but  drowned  in  the 
overflow;  and  behind,  bushes  and  small 
trees.  A  thunder-storm  is  brooding  over  the 
mountains  toward  the  north;  you  may  see 
where  the  rain  is  pouring  down ;  a  faint  rain- 
bow is  visible,  three-fourths  blotted  out,  for 
the  sun  still  shines  upon  us  also  and  upon 
this  bronze  flood.  Half  submerged  lands 
stretch  'away  in  every  direction.  The  ap- 
proach is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Co- 
lumbia, a  contrast  that  the  traveler  fresh  from 
that  noble  stream  is  constantly  and  involun- 
tarily making.  Yet  the  Frazer  possesses 
even  here  a  certain  majesty;  the  width  is 
considerable — two  or  three  miles — yet  the 
termination  strikes  one  as  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  river. 

The  clouds  have  closed  in  upon  us,  and 
are  sending  down  a  shower  that  well-nigh 
conceals  all  defects;  but  this  rapidly  moves 
away  as  we  draw  near  fairer  scenes.  Low, 
bushy  islands,  green  as  emeralds,  resorts  no 
doubt  of  many  birds,  prime  places  for  the 
naturalist,  come  in  sight;  to  the  north  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains — a  grand  back- 
ground, touched  with  snows  and  with  long 
veils  of  clouds,  half  concealing,  half  reveal- 
ing their  huge  forms;  eastward  a  few  glorified 
peaks  soaring  upwards  from  the  sunset;  rank 
vegetation  on  both  sides,  dense  as  in  South 
America.  Igaripes,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
cut  through,  intersecting  and  fertilizing  the 
great  broad  forests.  Sometimes  when  the 
land  sinks,  you  get  a  view  over  miles  upon 
miles  of  heavily  timbered  country,  looking  as 
to  the  general  effect,  where  all  things  are 
combined  in  mass,  not  unlike  the  eastern 
prairies,  in  their  great  flatness. 
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At  New  Westminster  the  steamer  stops  a 
few  hours,  long  enough  and  to  spare  to  see 
the  little  town,  which  rests  upon  the  high 
bank  commanding  fine  river  views.  The 
site  suggests  Seattle,  although  a  better  clear- 
ance has  been  made  among  the  trees.  Some 
of  the  homes  are  attractive,  each  having  a 
fair  display  of  flowers,  chiefly  roses,  with  a 
far  greater  allowance  of  grass  and  shrubbery. 
Vegetation  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else 
in  this  region,  seems  soaked  with  moisture, 
hence  its  rankness;  vines  and  all  kinds  of 
creeping  plants  forming  a  thick  undergrowth 
in  the  compact  wilderness.  A  fine  post- 
office  is  in  process  of  erection  in  New  West- 
minster, but  other  buildings  are  small  and 
mainly  constructed  of  wood.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  is  the  public  library. 
As  you  enter  the  humble  edifice,  you  are  at 
once  confronted  by  a  huge  puma;  but  be 
not  alarmed,  the  animal  is  a  dead  curiosity 
merely.  A  few  other  specimens  of  natural 
wonder,  not  kept  in  the  best  condition,  lie 
scattered  about  the  vestibule.  The  reading- 
room,  lighted  dimly  by  lamps  hung  from  a 
low  ceiling,  a  tall  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
apartment,  tables,  chairs,  stands  on  the  un- 
carpeted  floor,  bore,  nevertheless,  an  aspect 
of  rude  convenience;  it  contained  the  Eng- 
lish illustrated  and  other  papers,  a  few  mag- 
azines, English  and  American,  and  the  like. 
The  books,  not  a  large  collection,  and  of  what 
choice  I  know  not,  stood  on  rough  shelves 
behind  an  open  wood-work.  Altogether,  it 
was  a  place  at  which  laughter  might  be  eas- 
ily excited,  did  not  the  sincerity  and  promise 
give  the  little  spot  a  peculiar  dignity. 

Returning  to  the  steamer,  I  sat  for  some 
time  at  the  stern  :  the  water  was  excessively 
still,  only  the  sliding  down  of  logs  indicating 
movement;  a  half-moon  cast  scarcely  a  re- 
flection, so  smooth  was  the  water;  ice  could 
not  be  more  unresponsive;  the  scene  was 
rich  with  repose  and  silence.  Behind  one 
might  distinguish  pale  islands  and  wood- 
land, vague  and  dreamy  in  the  soft  light. 
Frogs  croaked  half-asleep  from  time  to  time. 
About  ten  o'clock  vre  steamed  out  into  the 
drowsy  tide,  pursuing  our  upward  course, 
but  were  compelled  to  lie  by  the  bank  half 
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the  night,  waiting   for  a   mist  to  be  dissi- 
pated. 

Next  morning  was  cloudy.  Through  simi- 
lar scenes  to  those  of  yesterday  we  sail,  yet 
our  course  is  more  winding:  mountains  ap- 
proach, but  recede  after  reaching  a  certain 
distance,  so  that  nowhere  are  they  near 
enough  to  be  imposing.  We  touch  at  a  sta- 
tion or  two,  tying  up  to  some  tree  close  to  the 
bank ;  houses  appear  here  and  there.  Debris 
of  the  forest  strews  the  sides  of  the  current, 
now  so  strong  as  to  hurry  trees  and  great 
logs  down  impetuously;  pieces  fall  from  the 
banks,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
channel  changed  its  direction,  yet  no  extra 
care  is  taken,  and  the  steamer  pursues  an 
even  tenor.  The  mountains  come  nearer 
with  tops  even,  sawlike,  so  far  as  jealous 
clouds  will  permit  one  to  judge.  The  river 
has  made  a  great  bend,  and  on  what  is  now 
the  eastern  shore  the  heights  are  seamed 
and  scarred,  but  not  deeply  wooded,  except 
at  their  base.  The  track  of  a  cataract  is  seen 
but  no  waterfalls;  ice  fragments  only  re- 
main. We  graze  by  woody  islands  ;  one  may 
almost  seize  the  branches  of  curtseying  trees  • 
wild  roses  abound  everywhere. 

In  going  through  the  Cascades  the  scene 
is  wild  and  grand  like  that  on  the  Columbiaj 
though  lacking  in  the  strange  and  rocky 
shapes  of  that  river.  Gangs  of  men  at  work 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  are  descried 
from  time  to  time,  their  camp  of  tents  not  far 
off.  Ascending  heights  arise  thick  with  crops 
of  spear-like  pines,  gleaming  as  steel.  On  a 
long,  large,  level  stretch  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  crags  gray  with  rock  and  shafts  of  trees 
stand  a  few  scattered  houses — an  Indian 
community  apparently,  for  only  brown  visages 
look  out  from  the  doorways;  a  little  boy, 
followed  by  a  yelping  puppy,  chases  us  along 
the  bank ;  people  in  civilized  attire,  well-to- 
do,  cultivating  their  little  territory  here  live 
an  easy  life  ;  cows,  pigs,  horses,  dogs  abound. 
A  few  huts  seem  deserted.  Canoes  not  un- 
like those  of  southern  seas  are  drawn  up  on 
the  bank. 

But  we  gradually  draw  away  from  the 
rude  tillage  of  these  children  of  the  soil, 
and  nature,  pure  and  unadulterated,  begins 
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again  :  a  wavy  growth  of  alders,  maples, 
beech,  oak,  and  poplar  fringes  the  shore; 
behind,  huge  walls  of  solid  rock  now  loom 
up;  here  and  there  at  the  intersection  of  the 
mountains  there  is  often  space  sufficient  for 
wild,  scrubby  trees  to  cling  tenaciously,  and 
streaks  of  snow  appear  or  a  long  thread  of 
torrent  gleams  on  the  sight,  never  so  lovely 
as  the  Columbian  waterfalls,  because  never 
so  well  set.  Mountain  masses  shut  us  in  on 
every  side :  on  the  east  twin  peaks,  snow- 
spotted,  have  uplifted  themselves  ;  they  do 
not  seem  far  away,  not  much  beyond  the 
heights  of  the  river  by  which  they  are 
framed,  so  that  one  sees  them  through  a 
short  vista.  On  the  left,  tall  trees  covered 
with  light  green  foliage  contrast  against 
dark.  Here  in  some  respects,  the  Frazer  sur- 
passes the  Columbia — in  this  for  instance: 
there  are  more  windings,  so  that  one  is  hem- 
med in  suddenly  by  towering  walls  as  though 
there  were  nothing  of  the  world  beyond. 

Since  leaving  Port  Hope — a  village  placed 
on  a  broad  table,  flanked  by  mountains — the 
river  again  continues  amid  great  eminences, 
deep  in  woods,  with  masses  of  snow  atop. 
Where  we  are  now,  the  west  bank  rises  green 
and  soft,  with  towering  plumes  of  some  beau- 
tiful trees  slowly  ascending  tier  upon  tier; 
here  and  there,  sharp  towers  of  pine  shoot 
above  the  mass,  then  a  height  easily  soaring, 
to  be  carried  farther  aloft  in  a  lofty  peak ;  so 
it  is  for  miles  and  miles.  The  continuous- 
ness  of  this  range  is  wonderful,  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  Columbia,  for  here  we  have 
been  steaming  amid  this  gigantic  brother- 
hood of  mountains  for  hours,  yet  do  not 
seem  to  be  passing  beyond ;  the  scenery  is 
finer  than  during  the  morning ;  the  elevation 
is  also  greater.  We  pass  a  pretty  little 
island  with  its  rocky  spine  stretching  up  the 
current,  forming  a  wedge  to  cut  the  stream. 
At  the  lower  end  the  waters  reunite  but  to 
contend;  here  there  is  the  most  uproarious 
tumult;  a  novice  is  appalled,  but  two  trials 
enable  the  steamer  to  stem  the  tide  in  safe- 
ty. There  are  now  no  extensive  views  off 
upon  the  land,  though  the  sun  is  out  strong 
and  splendid.  On  the  right  hand  we  are  un- 
der a  steep  cliff,  whose  pines,  were  they  to 


fall,  would  cross  our  steamer,  but  we  shift 
aside  quickly.  Houses,  occupied  by  Indians, 
appear  oftentimes,  each  with  its  little  patch 
of  garden.  All  the  natives  are  short  and 
stout  in  stature,  their  faces  lugubrious,  yet 
they  seem  happy  and  fun-loving  :  the  deck- 
hands are  Indians,  and  perform  their  work 
with  great  readiness  and  energy ;  they  make 
their  labor  a  pastime.  Indians  and  China- 
men are  in  about  equal  proportion,  evidently 
on  good  terms.  Squaws  squatted  on  their 
haunches  gaze  expressionlessly  upon  white 
folk  ;  they  seem  a  witless,  inoffensive  race. 

A  superb  day  in  mid-June  witnessed  our 
return  voyage:  the  sky  was  of  purest  blue, 
foliage  most  vivid  green,  air  and  river  calm. 
The  best  part  of  the  scenery  lies  between  Port 
Hope  and  Yale :  the  portion  from  the  for- 
mer place  downward  is  wild  at  times,  always 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  monotonous.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  boat  takes  on  board  a 
herd  of  cattle:  to  see  the  poor  frightened 
things  driven  on  deck  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic sights  of  this  new  region.  Indians 
careering  about  on  their  ponies  dash  in 
among  the  wild-eyed,  terror-stricken  oxen, 
and  quickly  force  them  through  the  narrow 
corrals. 

From  the  place  whence  we  started  yester- 
day morning  to  ascend  the  river  to  New 
Westminster,  the  course  passed  over  by 
night,  the  scenes  are  very  interesting :  this 
is  apparently  an  excellent  country  for  agri- 
culture, to  become  at  no  distant  period  a 
great  farming  region.  Lands  of  vast  extent, 
heavily  timbered  or  with  low,  dense  growth, 
lie  along  the  river ;  mountains,  fallen  away, 
their  tops  speckled  with  snow,  present  an 
irregular  outline  of  crest  and  peak;  to  the 
south-west  broad  outlooks  over  levels  of  for- 
est land  fascinate  the  eye :  Mount  Baker  is 
in  sight.  Still  further  down  the  Frazer  widens 
into  a  lake.  The  steamer  is  at  least  one-half 
mile  from  the  northern  shore,  while  the  south- 
ern lies  as  far  away  as  the  vision  can  pierce. 
Sails  and  steamboats  flit  over  the  ample  ex- 
panse ;  we  are  evidently  approaching  the 
mouth.  Huge  salmon  canneries  appear  from 
time  to  time  on  land  that  looks  lower  than 
the  water ;  a  forest,  reaching  to  the  distant 
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mountains,  only  succeeds  in  lifting  its  tree- 
tops  to  our  level. 

The  strait  is  smooth  as  glass.  Before  en- 
tering Victoria  we  glide  into  a  little  bay  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  the  cattle.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  imaginable,  fringed 


with  quiet  woods,  gentle  slopes  of  green, 
rocks  crested  with  grass  sliding  into  the  still 
water,  pleasant  glades  where  trees  not  too 
thickly  placed  make  charming  nooks,  little 
beaches  tucked  away,  all  make  a  delightful 
picture  of  repose  and  beauty. 

Henry  Colbach. 


THOMAS    LODGE   AND    HTS    FRIENDS. 


SOME  of  the  minor  Elizabethan  writers 
certainly  attract  more  attention  now  than 
they  did  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  they  will 
amply  repay  even  closer  and  more  affection- 
ate study.  It  has  of  late  become  very  easy 
to  talk  of  "  the  England  of  Shakespere,"  and 
the  influences  that  surrounded  his  first  liter- 
ary ventures;  but  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  ex- 
tremely hard  to  secure  a  definite  conception 
of  what  that  England  really  was.  One  can- 
not do  it  by  reading  a  few  epoch  histories, 
primers  of  literature,  and  articles  in  reviews. 
Sad  to  say,  one  of  the  widespread  fallacies 
of  the  age  is  that  you  can  better  find  out 
what  sort  of  books  a  man  wrote  by  reading 
about  those  books  than  by  going  to  the  books 
themselves.  It  has  come  at  last  to  this,  that 
many  persons  calling  themselves  educated 
spend  the  better  part  of  their  lives  in  merely 
reading  about  persons  and  periods  worth 
study — indeed,  only  by  study  made  profit- 
able; taking,  for  instance,  some  critic's  opin- 
ion of  Sidney,  some  historian's  view  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  as  final  and  complete. 
The  reading  of  Sidney's  sonnets,  not  modern- 
ized but  exactly  as  he  wrote  them ;  the  study 
of  the  noble  "  Saxon  Chronicle"  —  manliest 
and  most  truthful  record  any  people  except 
the  ancient  Hebrews  ever  had — would  do 
more  towards  revivifying  the  past  than  the 
committing  to  memory  all  the  books  about 
Sidney  or  about  the  Saxons  that  have  been 
written  since  the  days  of  Cadmus. 

These  notes  upon  Thomas  Lodge,  his 
surroundings  and  his  friends,  must  be  taken 
as  wayside  gleanings  from  the  England  of 
Hooker,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Marlowe,  and 
Shakespere.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that 


writers  we  have  thought  we  could  easily  af- 
ford to  ignore  explain  in  some  degree  the 
sources  of  inspirations  greater  than  their 
own.  We  must  try  to  recreate  the  Eliza- 
bethan world,  using  to  this  end  the  patient 
research  of  literary  antiquarians,  the  critical 
essays  of  German  and  English  scholars,  and 
the  faithful  reprints  in  the  costly  publications 
of  Ballad,  Old  English  Text,  New  Shakes- 
pere, and  similar  societies  that  aim  to  repro- 
duce, with  scrupulous  attention  to  details, 
the  street-songs,  chap-books,  controversial 
pamphlets,  pastoral  stories,  sermons,  miracle 
plays,  and  whatever  illustrates  the  land,  the 
age,  and  the  people.  Among  the  almost 
forgotten  worthies  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  shall  find  many  that 
possess  abounding  merits,  keen  wit,  spark- 
ling style,  glowing  earnestness  of  thought. 
No  student  can  afford  to  neglect  such  works 
as  Gascoigne's  "Stele  Glasse,"  Sidney's 
"Apologie  for  Poetrie,"  Raleigh's  "Fight  in 
the  Revenge,"  Watson's  "Passionate  Centu- 
rie,"  Stubbes's  "Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  Lyly's 
"Euphues,"  and  Lodge's  "Rosalynde." 

Those  who  have  studied  "Ward's  English 
Poets,"  will  remember  that  it  contains  five 
of  the  lyrics  of  Thomas  Lodge;  and  that  Mr. 
E.  W.  Gosse  prefaces  them  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  author,  telling  us,  for  instance, 
that  Lodge  "is  certainly  the  best  of  the  Eu- 
phuists,  and  no  one  rivaled  him  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  dreamy  scene,  'out  of  space,  out  of 
time,'  where  the  loves  and  jousts  of  an  ideal 
chivalry  could  be  pleasantly  tempered  by  the 
tending  of  sheep."  "But,"  Mr.  Gosse  con- 
tinues, "it  is  by  his  lyrical  poetry  that  he 
preserves  a  living  place  in  literature.  His 
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best  odes  and  madrigals  rank  with  the  finest 
work  of  that  rich  age."  Words  like  these, 
coming  from  so  cautious  and  thoughtful  a 
critic,  have  doubtless  made  many  persons 
wish  to  know  more  of  Thomas  Lodge.  Of 
all  the  minor  poets  of  the  time,  hardly  one 
is  less  known  or  better  deserves  attention. 
The  general  reader,  perhaps,  remembers  that 
he  wrote  "Rosalynde,"  the  foundation  of 
Shakespere's  "As  You  Like  It";  but  at  that 
point  the  general  reader's  information  usu- 
ally comes  to  a  full  stop.  Yet  Lodge  in 
beauty  of  thought  and  purity  of  expression 
far  out-does  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
while  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  the  en- 
ergy of  his  character  add  interest  to  every- 
thing that  concerns  him.  Could  any  one 
help  desiring  to  know  more  of  the  man  who 
wrote  that  exquisite  poem  on  "Solitude," 
whose  links  are  so  deftly  welded  together 
that  only  one  or  two  stanzas  lend  themselves 
to  quotation?  Here  is  the  atmosphere  of 
unalloyed  content;  here  haste,  regret,  and 
weariness  have  never  come : 

"  See  where  the  babes  of  memory  are  laid 

Under  the  shadow  of  Apollo's  tree; 
That  plait  their  garlands  fresh  and  well  apaid, 

And  breathe  forth  lines  of  daintie  poesie. 
Ah!  world  farewell;  the  sight  hereof  doth  tell 
That  true  content  doth  in  the  desert  dwell." 

Thomas  Lodge's  rank  as  a  lyric  poet  would 
be  secure,  even  if  he  had  written  only  this 
and  Rosalynde's  well  known  madrigal : 

"  Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 
Doth  suck  his  sweet." 

But  pearls  of  song  are  thickly  sown  along 
his  pages;  the  limits  of  this  essay  are  far  too 
narrow  for  anything  like  a  worthy  anthology 
of  this  neglected  author's  choicest  lyrics,  ec- 
logues, and  pastorals. 

The  Hunterian  Club,  of  London,  since 
1875  has  been  republishing  his  works  in 
parts — certainly  their  duty,  because  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  learned 
and  skillful  practioner  of  the  healing  art. 
His  more  important  books  have  often  been 
reprinted,  but  are  hard  to  obtain;  for  the 
lesser,  though  often  equally  interesting,  pam- 
phlets we  must  go  to  the  Hunterian  edition. 
The  rather  scanty  accounts  of  his  life  differ  in 


several  important  particulars,  over  which 
antiquarians  have  long  and  vigorously  disput- 
ed, but  patient  research  and  sifting  of  the 
evidence  has  practically  decided  these  doubt- 
ful points. 

Thomas  Lodge,  born  in  1556  or  1557, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lodge, 
a  gentleman  of  character  and  energy  (who 
was  educated  as  a  lawyer),  member  of  the 
Company  of  Grocers,  Alderman,  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1559,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1563. 
It  is  usually  stated  that  the  family  was  of 
Lincolnshire  stock,  but  a  note  to  "  Machyn's 
Diary  "  says  that  Sir  Thomas  was  a  son  of 
William  Lodge  of  Cressit,  in  Shropshire. 
Some  authorities  say  the  poet  was  "born  in 
Lincolnshire,"  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
favors  London ;  although  Low  Layton,  Essex 
County,  the  property  of  his  mother,  might 
have  been  his  birthplace,  as  it  was  willed  to 
him  at  her  death.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  Sir  William  Laxton,  of  a  Northampton- 
shire family,  founder  of  a  school  at  Oundle, 
his  birthplace,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1542. 

The  "  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,"  that 
most  garrulous  of  undertakers,  contains 
many  characteristic  items  about  the  Lax- 
tons  and  the  Lodges.  Sir  William  died 
the  seventh  of  August,  1556,  and  was  buried 
with  much  ceremonious  display,  all  of  which 
is  described  even  to  the  fluttering  penselles. 
Sir  Thomas  was  chief  mourner;  the  com- 
panies of  the  Grocers  followed  in  long  pro- 
cession, and  many  masses  were  said  for  his 
repose.  "Afterward,"  says  Machyn,  "  there 
was  as  gret  a  dener  as  I  have  seen  at  any 
berehyng,  for  there  dyned  mony  worshipfull 
men  and  women." 

Lady  Laxton,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Joan,  survived  until  her  grandson  Thomas 
had  taken  up  law;  and  she  bequeathed  twen- 
ty-five pounds  to  him,  then  a  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn — a  sum  practically  equivalent  to 
thirty  times  that  amount  at  the  present  time. 
The  worthy  couple  were  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Aldermary,  and  there  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  wife  Anne  also  rest.  April  i7th, 
1563,  Nicholas,  the  third  son  of  the  stately 
Lord  Mayor,  was  christened,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  acted  as  godfather.  Four  sons 
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there  were,  as  the  church  records  show — Wil- 
liam, Thomas,  Nicholas,  and  Henry — but  no 
daughters  to  perpetuate  gentle  Lady  Anne's 
name. 

Sir  William  Laxton  and  the  elder  Lodge 
were  energetic  merchants,  successful  in  most 
of  their  ventures  ;  and,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
those  times,  occasionally  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions for  discovery,  plunder,  and  commerce. 
After  Sir  William's  death,  Sir  Thomas  unit- 
ed with  four  other  merchants,  Sir  William 
Gerard,  Sir  William  Chester,  Antony  Hick- 
man,  and  Edward  Castelin,  to  fit  out  ships 
for  the  Guinea  coast.  The  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  two  vessels,  the  Minion  and  the 
Primrose,  sailed  in  the  winter  of  1562-3, 
reached  their  destination  without  misadven- 
ture ;  traded  awhile  for  ivory  and  gold  dust, 
and  then  the  vessels  were  chased,  fired  at 
and  nearly  captured  by  "  a  great  ship  and  a 
carvel  of  the  king  of  the  Portugals,  also  by 
two  galleys."  This  voyage  proving  reason- 
ably profitable,  the  John  Baptist  and  the 
Merline,  two  vessels  of  about  the  same  size, 
were  sent  out  in  November,  1563,  three 
more  merchants  joining  the  company.  Rob- 
ert Baker,  one  of  the  factors  sent  with  the 
expedition,  became  separated  from  his  ship 
with  a  boat's  crew  of  nine  men,  explored  a 
portion  of  the  coast,  was  captured  by  the 
French,  taken  to  France,  and  put  in  prison. 
While  there  he  wrote  a  rhyming  account  of 
his  two  voyages.  It  is  a  curious  poem,  not 
without  a  certain  dignity  and  interest,  though 
few  would  care  to  read  it  now,  as  there  are 
more  than  two  thousand  lines.  Here  is  a 
specimen : 

"And  thus  with  sail  and  ore, 

Twelve  days  we  went  hard  by 
The  strange,  uncomfortable  shore, 

Where  we  nothing  espie, 
But  all  thick  woods  and  bush, 

And  mightie  wildernese, 
Out  of  the  which  ofttimes  do  rush 

Strange  beasts,  both  wilde  and  fierse." 

Hakluyt,  in  his  "  Navigations,  Voyages, 
Traffiques  and  Discoveries,"  says  little  of 
the  commercial  results  of  this  second  ven- 
ture. Late  in  1564  the  Minion,  the  John 
Baptist,  and  the  Merline  were  sent  out.  The 
latter  vessel  caught  fire  on  the  Guinea  coast 


and  was  blown  up.  Shortly  after,  the  re- 
maining ships  were  attacked  by  Portuguese 
war-vessels,  beaten  off,  and  forced  to  return 
before  they  had  half  a  cargo.  Various  oth- 
er misfortunes  occurred,  and  Sir  Thomas 
appears  to  have  abandoned  armed  commerce 
with  the  gold  coast,  this  being  the  last  ven- 
ture in  which  his  name  appears.  The  worst 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  slave  traffic  was 
probably  begun  by  one  of  these  vessels — 
either  the  Minion  or  the  Primrose. 

During  these  years  we  hear  little  of  the 
poet's  mother,  quietly  managing  the  Lord 
Mayor's  household;  but  in  1579  Thomas 
Sailer's  "Myrror  of  Modestie,"  published  by 
Edward  White,  was  dedicated  to  "the  right 
vertuous  matrone  and  singular  good  Ladie 
Anne,  wife  to  the  right  worshipful  Sir  Thom- 
as Lodge."  Soon  after  this,  perhaps  before 
the  close  of  that  year,  the  gentle  lady  died, 
and  White  published  an  epitaph,  probably 
in  verse,  written  by  "  T.  Lodge,"  but  no  copy 
has  been  preserved.  It  is  a  pity,  for  one 
would  much  like  to  know  what  this  young 
man  of  twenty-four  found  in  his  heart  to  say 
about  the  loving  mother  who  grieved  over 
his  follies,  helped  and  advised  him  in  diffi- 
culties, and,  though  the  mists  of  three  cen- 
turies shroud  her  memory,  lives  still  in  our 
thoughts  as  a  "verie  pretie,  modest,  and 
Christian  ladie." 

Stately  and  stubborn  Sir  Thomas  survived 
until  1583  or  1584,  appearing  a  few  times  at 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  marrying  again 
during  that  interval.  The  second  marriage, 
we  may  suppose,  did  not  tend  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  gifted  son,  with  whom  there 
had  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  certain  misunder- 
jStandings.  The  record  on  his  tomb  says 
only:  "Here  lyeth  buried  Sir  Thomas  Lodge, 
Knight,  and  Dame  Anne,  his  wife.  He  was 
Mayor  in  the  year  1563,  when  God  did  visit 
this  citie  with  a  great  plague  for  our  sinnes." 

The  early  career  of  Thomas  Lodge  was 
certainly  distasteful  to  his  relatives,  though 
authorities  contradict  each  other  as  to  the 
cause.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  can  only  infer  that  he  witnessed 
to  some  extent  the  scenes  of  that  awful  visi- 
tation described  by  Defoe  with  such  realism. 
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In  1573,  however,  he  entered  Trinity,  Oxford. 
Though  he  was  a  good  student,  some  of  his 
satiric  verses  gave  such  offense  to  the  author- 
ities— so  we  are  told — that  he  "left  before  his 
graduation,  his  father  cut  off  the  financial 
supplies,  and  the  poor  youth  was  driven  by 
necessity  to  join  aband  of  strolling  players" — 
an  occupation  then  considered  extremely  dis- 
reputable, vagabondish,  and  almost  criminal. 
This  embodies  the  ordinarily  accepted  view 
of  this  portion  of  Lodge's  life,  but  the  best 
critics  deny  two  of  the  three  statements 
made,  and  give  good  reasons  for  their  faith. 
First,  as  regards  his  course  at  Oxford,  it  is 
now  known  that  he  received  a  B.  A.  degree 
in  July,  1577,  showing  that  he  probably  had 
spent  his  time  there  since  1573,  and  in  hard 
work.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  player 
has  been  so  universally  accepted  that  its 
grounds  must  be  examined. 

Its  first  appearance  was  in  "Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,"  1825;  and  it  was  repeatedin  a  reprint 
of  Gosson's  "School  of  Abuse,"  1841,  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  the  actor, 
and  in  the  1866  r'eprint  of  Lodge's  "William 
Longbeard."  These,  and  several  other  books 
adopting  a  similar  view,  were  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier,  who  first  promulgated  this  idea, 
so  that  the  entire  subject  rests  on  a  single 
authority.  His  evidence  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Philip  Henslowe  memorials,  which 
he  had  edited,  but  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  the  passage  in  question  seem  decided- 
ly untenable,  as  Messrs.  Furnival,  Ingleby, 
and  others  have  shown.  Persons  interested 
in  the  subject  can  pursue  it  further  in  the 
"Shakespere  Allusion  Books,"  Part  I.,  New 
Shakespere  Society,  1874,  where  additional 
references  will  be  found.  Even  as  late  a* 
April  of  the  current  year,  a  writer  in  the  An- 
tiquarian Magazine  repeats  the  venerable  er- 
ror. It  may  be  said  with  emphasis  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  opinion 
that  Lodge  ever  joined  a  company  of  actors, 
strolling  or  otherwise.  Why  then,  will  be 
asked,  was  he  thrown  upon  his  own  resour- 
ces and  ultimately  ignored  in  his  father's 
will?  Surely  a  simpler  explanation  may  be 
found  in  the  word  "incompatibility";  on 
the  one  side  a  choleric  old  knight,  on  the 


other  an  impetuous  youth,  replying  with  hot 
words  to  exaggerated  views  of  his  blunders 
and  follies.  Yet,  there  was  a  possible  rea- 
son— to  which  further  allusion  shall  be  made. 

After  leaving  the  University,  Lodge  prob- 
ably wrote  pamphlets  and  songs,  of  which 
no  specimens  are  extant;  perhaps  tried  his 
hand  at  ballads,  and  "  veracious  narratives  " 
of  repentant  thieves,  for  which  his  "  William 
Longhead "  shows  he  had  a  taste.  One 
may  well  suppose  that  his  friendship  with 
Peele,  Marlowe,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  dates 
from  this  period.  He  must  have  known 
Robert  Greene  at  Oxford,  for  Greene  receiv- 
ed his  degree  in  1578.  From  various  allu- 
sions, we  are  justified  in  characterizing 
Lodge  as  refined  and  the  least  boisterous 
of  the  group.  In  April,  1578,  he  cut  loose 
from  the  attractions  of  this  effervescent 
life,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  his  brother  William  had 
been  a  student  in  1572,  probably  graduating, 
and  where  also  his  father  had  studied  for  a 
time,  and  had  acted  as  sub-treasurer.  His 
choice  of  a  school,  and  indeed  the  mere  fact 
of  his  taking  up  law,  would  seem  to  imply  a 
resolve  to  win  his  father's  approbation,  how 
lost  cannot  be  clearly  known.  While  here, 
his  mother  died,  leaving  him  a  part  of  her 
property,  including  Low  Layton,  and  the 
rest  "in  case  he  remained  what  a  good  stu- 
dent should  be."  The  Gosson  controversy 
also  occurred,  leading  to  the  publication  of 
Lodge's  first  book.  So  characteristic  of  the 
times  was  Gosson's  assault  on  the  stage,  that 
it  must  be  described  at  some  length. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  English 
stage  in  1575  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  a 
large  class  denounced  theatrical  perform- 
ances, even  in  cities.  "  Beastlie  plaies," 
the  preachers  said ;  and  "  Their  houses  be 
nests  of  the  devil,  and  sinks  of  all  sin."  a 
In  December,  the  corporation  of  London 

1  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1572  declared  all  Fen- 
cers, Bearwardes,  Common  (or  strolling)  Players,  and 
Minstrels,  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds.  For  the  first 
offence,  whipping,  and  one  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
the  second  offence  was  felony  ;  the  third  might  be  pun- 
ished by  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Morrice 
Dancers  and  Lords  of  Misrule  were  much  preached 
against. 
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expelled  actors  from  the  city,  so  theaters 
were  built  outside  the  limits.  James  Bur- 
bage  built  "  The  Theatre  "  in  1576,  at  Shore- 
ditch,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1598,  and 
rebuilt  as  the  famous  "  Globe  "  in  1599.  But 
those  halycon  days  were  far  off;  the  liturgi- 
cal services  still  mentioned  bear-baiting  and 
stage-playing  as  sins  grievous;  "shameless 
wantons,  roysters,  brawlers,  ill-dealers,  loiter- 
ers, ruffians,  infamous  offenders,"  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  phrases  flung  at  the  actors. 
Stephen  Gosson  soon  became  a  notable 
character  in  the  fray.  He  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  of  Lodge's  at  Oxford,  but,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  was  "  pulde  from  the  Universitie 
before  he  was  ripe,  and  withered  in  ye  coun- 
trie  for  want  of  sappe."  His  literary  life 
began  in  London,  in  1576,  and  within  two 
years  he  had  written  four  or  five  plays,  and 
several  pastorals.  Possibly  he  went  upon 
the  stage  ;  his  plays  were  certainly  receiv- 
ed with  favor.  "Captain  Mario,"  and 
"  Praise  at  Parting "  are  the  best  known. 
About  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  disorders  attendant  upon  the  theatre  as 
then  conducted;  consequently,  in  1579  he 
published  his  assault  upon  the  whole  tribe, 
the  title  of  which  runs  as  follows:  "The 
Schoole  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasaunt  in- 
vective,  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters, 
and  such-like  caterpillers  of  a  commonwelth; 
setting  up  the  flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 
mischievous  exercise,  and  overthrowing  their 
bulwarks  .by  prophane  writers,  natural  rea- 
son, and  common  experience.  A  discourse 
as  pleasant  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learn- 
ing, as  profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow  ver- 
tue."  As  was  the  fashion,  he  displays  his 
classic  knowledge  by  quotations  more  liber- 
al than  apt.  His  dedication  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  was  unwarranted  by  their  previous 
relations,  and  hence  was  censured  by  Ed- 
mund Spencer  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after- 
wards published.  It  is  thought  likely  that 
Sidney's  eloquent  "Apologie  for  Poetrie," 
written  in  1581,  printed  in  1595,  was  caused 
by  Gosson's  book.  Referring  to  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  playwright,  Gosson  says :  "  He 
that  hath  bin  shooke  with  a  fierce  ague,  giv- 
eth  good  counsell  to  his  friends  when  he  is 


well."  And  again,  he  says :  "  Mine  own 
works  are  daily  to  be  seen  upon  stages,  as 
sufficient  witnesses  of  mine  own  folly.  Af- 
terwittes  are  ever  best;  burnt  children  dread 
the  fire." 

Gosson's  book  caused  a  great  uproar,  and 
a  storm  of  replies,  most  of  which  have  per- 
ished. The  players  revived  his  youthful 
works,  and  acted  them  everywhere,  much  to 
his  disgust.  The  best  response  was  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Lodge,  a  "Defense  of 
Stage  Plays,"  of  which  but  two  copies  are 
known,  both  without  title  pages.  A  "pri- 
vate, imperfect  copie,"  as  Lodge  complained, 
reached  Gosson's  hands,  and  he  replied  with 
"  Playes  Confuted,"  saying  in  the  dedication 
that  Lodge  had  "  become  little  better  than 
a  vagrant,  was  looser  than  liberty  and  light- 
er than  vanity."  Another  example  of  Gos- 
son's personalities  may  be  seen  in  the  state- 
ment that  "among  all  the  favourers  of  these 
uncircumcised  Philistines"  the  only  one  to 
attack  him  was  "one  in  witt  simple,  in  learn- 
ing ignorant,  in  attempt  rash,  in  name 
Lodge."  The  tone  of  Lodge's  reply  (in  the 
preface  to  his  next  work)  was  dignified  and 
well-considered.  He  had  written  not  as  a 
paid  advocate,  but  only  to  defend  the  lovers 
of  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama  from  "  un- 
just slaunders."  "Strange  Newes  out  of  Af- 
frick,"  whose  author  is  unknown,  was  the 
next  assault,  to  which  Gosson  replied  in  his 
"Ephemerides  of  Phialo,"  reiterating  his 
chief  charge  against  the  immorality  of  the 
theater,  and  hurling  vigorous  epithets  against 
the  "Playe  of  Playes,"  a  performance  which 
ridiculed  his  supporters.  He  proceeds  to 
"whippe  out  those  dogges  which  have  bark- 
ed at  his  Schoole  of  Abuse." 

Other  writers  against  the  stage  followed 
Gosson's  lead.  Philip  Stubbes's  "  Anatomic 
of  Abuses,"  a  strong,  racy,  idiomatic  and 
noble  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  the  time, 
appeared  in  1583,  went  through  five  editions 
before  1595,  and  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Fufnival  as  one  of  the  New  Shakespere  So- 
ciety publications  for  1880.  Another  book- 
"  Blast  of  Retrait  from  Playes  and  Theaters,' 
by  "Anglophile  Euther,"  is  particularly  se- 
vere on  strolling  players.  Whetstone,  in  his 
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"Touchstone  for  the  Times,"  published  in 
1584,  and  William  Rankin,  with  his  "Mirrour 
of  Monsters,"  which  appeared  in  1587,  stren- 
uously opposed  the  theater. 

The  chief  value  of  this  controversial  liter- 
ature is  that  it  aids  us  to  understand  the 
condition  of  the  English  stage  before  Shakes- 
pere's  time.  Thus  we  are  better  able  to  re- 
alize what  materials  in  the  way  of  stage  tra- 
ditions, surroundings,  popular  support,  "dra- 
matic atmosphere,"  he  found  to  work  with 
when  he  went  to  London  about  1586;  and 
from  what  depths  the  Shakesperian  drama  so 
gloriously  arose.  Yet,  even  in  the  days  when 
dullness  and  vulgarity  seemed  to  prevail,  the 
English  drama  had  strong  national  elements. 
The  wisest  thinkers  were  with  Lodge,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Sidney,  not  with  Gosson  and  Stub- 
bes.  Then,  as  it  never  has  been  since  the  rise 
of  the  newspaper,  the  play  was  the  review  of  the 
period.  There  the  politician  found  his  warn- 
ing or  his  praise.  The  playwrights  helped 
to  solve  living  problems.  Earnest  men  went 
to  the  theater  less  for  amusement  than  as  a 
means  of  education.  Notice  how  the  first 
English  tragedy,  "Gorboduc,"  written  in 
1561,  discusses  principles  that  ought  to  guide 
politicians.  Sidney  wrote,  in  1585,  that 
"  tragedy  is  able  to  make  kings  fear  to  be  ty- 
rants." Greene's  "James  IV.,"  written  about 
the  same  time,  is  extremely  audacious  in  its 
political  allusions  and  satires  against  the 
Scotch.  "Martin  Mar-prelate's"  scurrilous 
attack  against  the  established  church  was 
opposed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  with  a  play 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Greene  and  Mar- 
lowe, who,  according  to  Nash's  "Counter- 
cuffe,"  "made  a  May-game  of  him  (Martin) 
on  the  stage,"  at  The  Theater,  "where  every 
new  bug  no  sooner  puts  out  his  horns  but  is 
beaten  doun."  There  could  hardly  be  more 
effectual  evidence  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
stage.  A  curious  species  of  drama,  peculiar 
to  the  period,  was  the  "murder-play,"  in 
which  some  notorious  murder  whose  details 
were  familiar  to  the  public  was  used  as  a  warn- 
ing. "Morality  plays,"  written  against  par- 
ticular vices,  were  numerous. 

Stephen  Gosson,  who  began  all  this  uproar, 
deserves  further  mention  before  we  return  to 


Lodge's  fluctuating  fortunes.  He  wrote  a 
coarse  but  able  satire,  published  in  1595,  en- 
titled "Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart,  New- 
fangled Gentlewomen."  Its  shafts  were  lev- 
eled against  fashion  and  extravagance,  and 
the  book  sold  rapidly.  Though  issued  anony- 
mously, a  memorandum  by  Gosson  proves 
his  authorship.  Mere's  "Palladis  Tamia," 
in  1598,  links  Gosson  with  Spencer  and  Sid- 
ney as  "famous  for  his  pastorals."  Kerton's 
"Mirror  of  Man's  Lyfe,"  1576,  contains  Gos- 
son's  earliest  poem,  though  "Florio's  First 
Fruits,"  1578,  is  usually  credited  with  that 
honor.  In  1598,  Gosson  printed  a  sermon, 
"The  Trumpet  of  Warre,"  preached  at  "Paul's 
Crosse,"and  urging  immediate  hostilities  with 
Spain,  but  crowded  with  allusions  to  his  for- 
mer antagonists.  Since  about  1590  he  had 
been  pastor  of  a  Puritan  church,  and  he  died 
rector  of  St.  Botolph,  in  1624.  So  we  hear 
the  last  of  this  sturdy  Stephen,  "  a  Kentish 
man  born,"  hardly  a  saint,  rather  knotty, 
stubborn,  and  abusive,  yet  truly  an  honest 
toiler,  and  as  such  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. One  of  "Arber's  English  Reprints" 
contains  Gosson's  principal  works  in  neat 
and  cheap  form,  besides  careful  notes  upon 
the  condition  of  the  stage  before  Thomas 
Wilcocks  preached  against  the  actors,  and 
Gosson  called  them,  with  alliterative  scorn, 
the  "caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth." 

We  left  Thomas  Lodge  a  student  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Sometime  in  1581  he  helped 
Barnaby  Riche,  an  old  soldier,  and  a  volumi- 
nous hack-writer,  to  describe  "The  Straunge 
and  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Don  Simoni- 
des,"  attaching  some  rather  weak  verses  to 
the  story.  To  a  somewhat  later  period  be- 
longs another  disputed  point — that  regard- 
ing the  time  of  his  marriage.  Mr.  Collier, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1850,  says 
that  during  1583,  while  still  a  student  at  the 
law-school,  Lodge  bequeathed  his  property 
"to  his  wife  Joan  and  his  daughter  Mary"; 
also  certain  law  books  to  his  friend  Sheriton. 
If  this  be  true  we  have  probably  the  real 
cause  of  the  quarrel  with  his  father.  A  clan- 
destine marriage  in  the  last  years  of  Lodge's 
university  life  is  fairly  within  the  possibilities, 
and  old  Sir  Thomas  was  not  the  man  to  easi- 
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ly  forgive  the  offence.     Antony  Wood,  the 
Oxford    historian,  in  noticing  his  death,  in 
1625,  says  only  "leaving   a  widow   named 
Joan."     Another  supposition  is  that  he  did 
not  marry  until  after  returning  from  his  two 
voyages,  and,  as  confirming  this  view,  Mr. 
Hunter  has  discovered  that  "Thomas  Lodge, 
M.  D.,"  married  the  widow  of  Salomon  Al- 
dred.     This  would  bring  the  date  of  his  wed- 
ding to  at  least  1598.     So  little  is  known  of 
his  private  life  that  further  conjectures  would 
be  useless,  and  the  subject  must  be  left  in  this 
obscurity  until  additional  evidence  is  found. 
The  publication  of  Lodge's  second  book, 
"  An  Alarum  Against  Usurers,"  occurred  in 
1584.     Its  dedication,  evidently  not  without 
permission,  was  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that 
loved  and  loving  poet,  hero,  and  gentleman. 
This  volume  showed   keen  appreciation  of 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  young  law- 
student,  and  furnishes  an  early  specimen  of 
the  conversational   style,  which  Defoe  em- 
ployed with  such  effect.     In  argument  it  ex- 
presses  the  political  economy  of   the   age 
when  usuryand  sumptuary  laws  were  thought 
essential.     From  the  nature  of  his  allusions 
to  his  legal  friends  in  this  and  later  works, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  his  course 
was  creditable  and  his  life  happy.     Still,  it 
is  evident  that  literature  and  adventure  were 
much  stronger  attractions;  so,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  "  fell  from  bookes  to  armes."     In 
other  words,  he  never  entered  upon  prac- 
tice, but  went  with  Captain  Clarke,  pro  bably 
as  a  volunteer,  on  a  privateering  expedition 
to  the   Canaries  and  Terceira,  one  of  the 
Azores  and  a  Portuguese  settlement.     This 
was  exactly  the  sort   of  an  adventure  that 
Drake,  Amyas  Leigh,  and  the  bold  sailors  of 
Devon  would  have  liked,  only  they  would 
have  gone  further,  and  roamed  the  Spanish  ' 
main.     It  was  probably  the  year  of  the  fate- 
ful Armada;  but  Englishmen  had  long  been 
training  themselves  for  the  death-grapple.  In 
the  very  heart  of  England  each  village  green 
rang  with  tales  of  the  South  Seas  and  the 
treasure  ships  of  Peru  and  Panama.     Read 
of  Drake's  tough  sea-dogs  storming  Nombre 
de  Dios,  of  Plymouth's  swarthy  John  Oxen- 
ham  crossing  Darien,  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley's 
tales  of  Orocoa  and  the  Androphagi,  of  Ra- 


leigh's Ciawani  and  Eldorado,  of  Captain 
Preston's  handful  of  men  driving  a  Spanish 
regiment  before  them  like  sheep,  and  say  if 
this  were  not  of  a  truth  the  viking  age? 

But  Spanish  towns  had  been  far  easier  prey 
for  Captain  Clarke  than  well-guarded  Ter- 
ceira. Unprofitable  the  voyage  was,  if  we 
trust  Lodge's  account,  though  fruitful  in  a  lit- 
erary sense,  for  he  wrote  two  and  perhaps 
three  books  to  wile  away  its  tedium.  One 
was  his  idyllic  story  of  Rosalynde,  not  pub- 
lished till  1590,  and  another  was  "  Scilla's 
Metamorphosis,"  which  appeared  in  1589,  or 
soon  after  his  return.  The  "  Sailor's  Kalen- 
dar,"  probably  published  about  the  same 
time,  has  disappeared  from  view.  "  Scilla's 
Metamorphosis  "  has  a  long  and  labored  ti- 
tle, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  com- 
position of  a  certain  printer,  "R.  Jhones," 
the  recipient  of  merciless  abuse  from  writers 
of  the  period.  "A  needie  pirate  "  is  the  gen- 
tle term  that  Lodge  bestowed.  The  second 
edition,  or  rather  reissue  of  unsold  copies, 
did  not  appear  till  1610,  and  the  title  page 
was  changed  to  "  The  Pleasant  Historic  of 
Glaucus  and  Scilla."  In  his  "Address  to 
'  Master  Rafe  Crane  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
Inns  Court  and  Chancerie,'  "  (First  Edition) 
Lodge  says,  with  quaint  and  earnest  phrase- 
ology ;  "  I  write  this  book,  rough  as  if  hatcht 
in  the  storms  of  the  ocean  and  feathered  in 
the  surges  of  manie  perilous  seas." 

One  passage  in  the  poem  offers  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  skill  in  poetic  allegory  : 

"  Furie  and  Rage,  Wan-hope,   Despaire,  and  Woe, 

From  Ditis'  den,  by  At6  sent,  drewe  nie. 
Furie  was  red  with  rage,  his  eyes  did  gloe, 

Whole  flakes  of  fire  forth  from  his  mouth  did  flie; 
His  hands  and  arms  ihathed  in  blood  of  those 
Whome  fortune,  sinne,  or  fate  made  countrie's  foes. 

Rage,  wan  and  pale,  upon  a  tiger  sat, 

Knawing  upon  the  bones  of  mangled  men  ; 

Naught  can  he  view  but  he  repinde  thereat ; 

Ffis  locks  were  snakes,  bred  forth  in  Stygian  den 

Next  whom  Despaire,  that  deep  disdained  elf, 

Delightlesse  liude,  still  stabbing  of  herself. 

Woe,  all  in  blacke,  within  her  hands  did  beare 

The  fatal  torches  of  a  funerall ; 
Her  cheekes  were  wet ;  dispearsed  was  her  haire, 

Her  voice  was  shrill  and  loathesome  therewithal. 
Wan-hope  (poore  soul)  on  broken  ancker  sits, 
Wringing  his  armes  as  robbe"d  of  his  witts. 
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These  five  at  once  "assail  the  sorrowing 
nymph,"  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  poor 
Scilla  has  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it.  This 
poem  is  in  the  same  measure  as  Shakspere's 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  not  published  till  1593. 
Three  stanzas  refer  to  that  legend  in  phrases 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Shakespere's. 

Previous  to  this  time,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  Lodge  had  written  a  num  - 
ber  of  plays  and  poems,  now  lost:  and,  con- 
sidering his  companions,  probably  some  of 
them  were  better  so.  He  tells  us  in  "Scilla  " 
that  he  was  bound  by  oath, 

"  To  write  no  more  of  that  whence  shame  doth  grow, 
Or  tie  my  pen  to  penny-knave's  deligh  t  ; 
But  live  with  fame,  and  so  for  fame  to  write." 

Some  of  his  plays  which  have  been  pre- 
served were  written  and  acted  as  early  as 
1589  (though  not  published  till  1594),  and 
deserve  careful  study  as  among  the  oldest 
specimens  of  English  blank  verse. 

Returning  to  the  poems  of  1589,  we  shall 
find  the  "  Discontented  Satyre"  to  be  a  mar- 
vel of  wisdom,  and  proud  enough  of  his  dis- 
content, praising  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner : 

"Deprive  the  world  of  perfect  Discontent  : 

All  glories  end,  all  honor  straight  is  slaine, 
And  life  itself  in  error's  course  is  spent, 
All  toil  dooth  sort  but  to  a  sorrie  end  ; 
For  through  mislikes  each  learnes  for  to  commend. 
The  school-man  that  with  heedless  flourish  writes 

Refines  his  fault  if  thou  direct  his  eie  ; 
And  then  againe,  with  wonder  he  endites 

Such  sweete  sententious  lines  as  never  die." 

A  poem,  miscalled  a  sonnet,  in  "  Praise  of 
the  Countrey  Life,"  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
full,  but  part  of  it  ripples  along  in  this  way  : 

"  So  living,  naught  remains  my  solace  to  betray  ; 
I  heere  the  pleasant  birds  record   their  sacred 

straines 

When  at  the  morning's  rise  they  bless  the  spring- 
ing day. 
The   murmuring   fountains'   noise  from  out-  the 

marble  vaines 
Are  pleasing  to  mine  ears,   whilst  with  a  gentill 

fall 

They  fleete  from  hie,  and  serve  to  wet  the  meads 
withal." 

The  work  of  Lodge  to  which  allusion  is 
most  frequently  made  is  the  tale  he  publish- 


ed in  1590,  and  again  in  1592  and  1598. 
The  full  title  is  as  follows:  "Rosalynde,  Eu- 
phues's  Golden  Legacie,  found  after  his  death 
in  his  cell  at  Silexedra.  Bequeathed  to  Phi- 
lantus's  sonnes  nursed  up  with  their  father  in 
England.  Fetcht  from  the  Canaries  by  T. 
L.,  Gent."  It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Huns- 
don,  on  account  of  Lodge's  friendship  for  his 
sons  Edmund  and  Robert  Carew,  "two  siens 
worthy  of  so  honorable  a  tree." 

Lodge  is  very  fond  of  addresses  to  "Gen- 
tlemen Readers,"  (as  if  he  wished  to  have  no 
others)  and  the  amusing  audacity  of  these  is 
highly  characteristic.  Take  the  following  in- 
stance from  "Rosalynde,"  and  note  its  plain- 
ness :  "Looke  not  heere  to  finde  anie  sprigs 
of  Pallas  bay-tree,  nor  to  heere  the  humour 
of  anie  amorous  Lawreat.  Heere  you  may 
perhaps  finde  some  leaves  of  Venus  mirtle, 
but  hewen  doun  by  a  souldier  with  his  curt- 
laxe.  To  bee  briefe,  Gentlemen,  roome  for 
a  souldier  and  a  sailer  that  gives  you  the 
fruit  of  his  labors  that  he  wrote  in  the  ocean, 
when  everie  line  was  wet  with  a  surge  and 
everie  humorous  passion  countercheckt  with 
a  storme.  If  you  like  it,  so;  and  yet  I  will 
bee  yours  in  dutie  if  you  bee  mine  in  favour. 
But  if  Momus,  or  anie  squint-eyed  asse  that 
hath  mighty  eares  to  conceive  with  Midas, 
and  yet  little  reason  to  judge — if  he  come 
aboorde  our  barke  to  finde  fault  with  the 
tackling  when  hee  knows  not  the  shrowdes, 
Fie  doune  into  the  hold,  and  fetch  out  a 
rustic  pollax  that  sawe  no  sunne  this  seven 
yeare,  and  either  wel  bebast  him  or  heave 
the  cockescombe  overboord  to  feed  cods. 
But  curteous  gentlemen  that  favor  most, 
backbite  none,  and  pardon  what  is  overslipt, 
let  such  come,  and  welcome.  I'le  into  the 
steward's  roome  and  fetch  them  a  kanne  of 
our  best  bevradge." 

How  admirably  he  uses  the  sea-faring 
phrases;  were  ever  critics  warned  and  chal- 
lenged in  bolder  fashion?  But  authors  who 
desired  only  friendly  readers  were  very  apt, 
in  those  free-spoken  days,  to  disclaim  having 
written  for  any  others.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  best  examples  of  this  is  in  the  noble  and 
learned  Thomasin  Von  Zirclaria's  "Italian 
Guest,"  a  long,  didactic  poem  and  "courtesy 
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book"  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  carefully  edited  by  Prof.  Ruckert  of 
Breslau,  in  1852,  and  by  others  since. 
Thomasin  says: 

"To  him  who  is  virtuous,  or  becoming  so, 
To  him  I  give  in  friendship 
My  book,  that  with  it 
He  may  steer  his  beautiful  manners. 
But  he  who  has  no  good  breeding 
And  does  not  know  how  to  act  handsomely, 
Lei  him  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
No  teaching  has  power 
To  make  him  virtuous 
In  whom  virtue  is  not  inherent." 

His  book,  he  tells  us,  will  no  more  reform 
the  really  bad  man  than  "saying  to  the  wolf 
the  Lord's  Prayer  all  day  long"  will  make 
him  "anything  like  a  lamb."  Students  of 
early  German  will  remember  the  unique  po- 
sition of  "The  Italian  Guest"  in  the  literary 
reaction  against  knightly  romances. 

Returning  to  Lodge's  "Rosalynde,"  the 
interesting  question  to  the  general  reader  is: 
"  How  much  did  Shakespere  borrow?  "  A 
reference  to  Hudson's  preface  to  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  (Harvard  Edition,  Vol.  V.)  will 
show  clearly  that  the  main  incidents  of  the 
plot  and  the  order  of  events  are  taken  from 
Lodge's  meritorious  novel,  besides  some  of 
the  characters.  No  other  of  his  comedies 
is  so  based  on  borrowed  material  nor  so 
amply  displays  the  vivifying  spirit  of  his  own 
genius.  Motley-minded  Touchstone,  Jacques 
with  his  curiously  compounded  melancholy, 
"his  humorous  sadness,"  and  simple  Au- 
drey, are  Shakespere's  own.  The  resemblance 
between  play  and  novel  is  general  rather 
than  particular.  When  they  were  in  the  for- 
est of  Arden,  "  Stay,"  quoth  Aliena  to  Gany,- 
mede,  "yonder  be  characters  graven  upon 
the  bark  of  the  tall  beech  tree."  When  Ros- 
alynde, who  has  been  so  long  in  masculine 
disguise,  reveals  herself:  "In  went  Ganymede, 
and  drest  herself  in  woman's  attire,  having 
on  a  goun  of  greene  with  kirtle  of  rich  san- 
dall  so  quaint  that  she  seemed  Diana  tri- 
umphing in  the  forest.  Upon  her  head  she 
wore  a  chaplet  of  roses,  which  gave  her  such 
a  grace  that  she  looked  like  Flora,  peak't  in 
the  pride  of  all  her  flowre's.  Thus  attired 
came  Rosalynde  in,  and  presented  herself  at 


her  father's  feet,  with  her  eyes  full  of  teares, 
craving  his  blessing." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  in  Eng- 
lish verse  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the 
wildwood  songs  interspersed  through  the 
story.  "  Old  Damon's  Pastorial "  is  not  well 
known,  and  the  spirit  and  melody  are  charm- 
ing. Here  are  a  few  lines  : 

"  Homely  hearts  doe  harbor  quiet, 

Little  fear  and  muckle  solace, 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet 

Fear  and  craft  doe  haunt  the  palace. 
Little  would  I,  little  want  I ; 

When  the  mind  and  store  agreeth 
Smallest  comfort  is  not  scanty. 

Least  he  longs  that  little  seeth." 

The  last  stanza  of  one  group  of  Rosader's 
love  verses  carved  on  a  beech-bole  runs  this 
way: 

"  First  time  shall  stay  his  stayless  race, 

And  winter  bless  his  browes  with  corne, 
And  snow  bemoysten  July's  face, 

And  winter,  spring,  and  summer  mourne, 
Before  my  pen,  by  help  of  fame, 
Cease  to  recite  thy  sacred  name." 

Aside  from  its  minor  inconsistencies,  for- 
ced conceits,  and  occasional  blemishes  of 
style,  "Rosalynde"  contains  much  that  will 
repay  perusal.  There  is  graceful  invention, 
easy  flow  of  narrative,  amusing  and  well -sus- 
tained plot,  force  and  simplicity  of  language. 
His  admiration  for  "  Euphues,"  published 
ten  years  before,  sometimes  led  him  into  pal- 
pable imitations,  but  its  best  portions  have  a 
charm  and  freshness  not  easy  to  describe. 

Early  in  1591  two  interesting  volumes  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Lodge,  now  fairly 
afloat  on  the  sea  of  authorship,  and  evident- 
ly quite  an  old  stager  at  the  business,  having 
learned  how  to  fill  up  with  bits  and  scraps 
and  make  a  book  out  of  scant  material.  An- 
nexed to  his  blast  against  the  usurers  had 
been  a  "  Historic  of  Tribonius  and  Prisce- 
ria,"  and  after  this,  as  will  be  seen,  he  had  the 
trick  to  perfection.  The  first  1591  volume  was 
"The  Famous,  True,  and  Historical  Life  of 
Robert  Second,  Duke  of  Normandy,"  etc., 
quite  a  feast  of  horrors  in  decidedly  the 
chap-book  style.  The  second  book  was  his 
earliest  step  towards  the  field  of  satire,  and, 
in  its  way,  appears  quite  a  success.  It  was 
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burdened  with  the  title  of :  "  Catharos,  Di- 
ogenes, in  his  singularitie,"  etc.  "  Christen- 
ed by  him  a  nettle  for  nice  noses."  This  was 
a  witty  and  able  assault  upon  the  vices 
of  the  day.  Lodge's  old  foes,  the  critics, 
were  shown  particular  attention.  It  was  a 
time  when  no  one  minded  anachronisms, 
and  accordingly  we  find  Diogenes  quoting 
from  the  New  Testament,  referring  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  using  stanzas  from 
Ariosto  !  These  stanzas  Lodge  does  not 
translate,  because  of  "  the  carping  Aristar- 
chi,"  who  "  think  nothing  well  applied  that 
has  not  passed  their  own  pen."  This  un- 
wonted timidity — for  Lodge  was  a  good  Ital- 
ian scholar — is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
John  Harrington's  bold,  poetic,  but  free  trans- 
lation of  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  had  just  ap- 
peared, and  though  rightly  popular,  was  sub- 
jected to  severe  critical  assaults.  "  Catha- 
ros "  has,  perhaps,  considerable  resemblance 
to  Elyot's  "  Pasquyll,  the  Playne,"  a  curious 
argument  on  the  relative  values  of  "  Speech 
and  Silence,"  published  in  1533. 

In  1591  Lodge  had  another  and  more  se- 
vere attack  of  the  sea-passion.  There  was  a 
certain  Thomas  Cavendish,  of  whom  all  the 
world  had  heard,  most  of  all  His  Majesty  of 
Spain.  For  in  1586,  while  every  shipwright 
in  the  kingdom  was  building  war-vessels, 
every  blacksmith  forging  weapons,  every 
priest  plotting  and  praying,  bold  "  Captain 
Candish,"  as  Hakluyt  calls  him,  set  sail,  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  and  brought  back 
great  treasures.  This  plain  Suffolk  squire 
with  three  vessels  and  hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  men  captured  and  burnt  nineteen 
Spanish  ships  and  many  towns  along  the 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  coasts.  Their  nota- 
ble prize  was  a  huge  galleon,  the  "  Great  St. 
Anne,"  from  the  Philippines,  encountered  off 
Lower  California,  perhaps  as  far  north  as 
San  Diego,  and  worried  to  despair  in  a  three 
days'  running  fight.  Cavendish  loaded  his 
vessels  with  spoil,  including  120,000  pesos 
in  gold,  nearly  equivalent  to  $2,500,000  at 
the  present  time;  burned  tons  of  silks  and 
spices,  set  the  Spaniards  ashore  with  provis- 
ions, and  sailed  merrily  on  his  way.  No 
wonder,  with  such  a  record,  that  the  heart 


of  adventurous  England  beat  high  when  the 
word  went  forth:  "  Cavendish  goes  again  to 
the  South  Seas."  No  wonder  Lodge  flung 
down  his  pen  and  hastened  to  Plymouth. 
They  set  sail  August  26th,  1591,  reached  Bra- 
zil in  December,  captured  Santos,  (where 
Lodge  found  in  the  Jesuits'  Library,  the  ma- 
terial for  his  "  Margarite  of  America"),  and 
took  one  or  two  ships  of  little  value;  but 
suffered  from  storms,  disease,  hunger,  insub- 
ordination, and  miseries  almost  infinite.  Not 
until  September  i3th,  1592,  were  they  with- 
in sight  of  the  Pacific.  The  squadron  of 
five  vessels  was  scattered,  and  drifted  back 
through  the  straits.  Lodge  speaks  of  such 
tempestuous  weather  that  he  "  thought  the 
fish  shoulde  eat  me  writing  and  my  paper 
written."  Old  Purchas  aptly  calls  it  "  a  most 
dismal  and  fatal  voyage."  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels were  wrecked  ;  Cavendish  died  on  the  re- 
turn ;  one  unhappy  bark,  sailless,  bearing  a 
few  scurvy-sick,  starving  survivors,  drifted 
into  Bearhaven,  Ireland,  June  nth,  1593. 
Lodge  must  have  been  on  the  Captain's  ship 
and  so  escaped  this  grim  wrestle,  but  his  ex- 
perience appears  to  have  effectually  cured 
his  desire  for  Spanish  gold. 

In  1592  his  friend  Robert  Greene  pub- 
lished a  book  for  him,  saying  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  Viscount  Fitzwalter  that  Lodge  was 
then  at  sea.  The  work  is  rare;  its  leading 
title  runs  "Euphues's  Shadow,  the  Battaile  of 
the  Senses."  Only  a  few  months  later,  Sep- 
tember third,  in  fact,  poor  profligate  Greene, 
the  brilliant,  unguided,  roystering  playwright, 
died  in  beggary  and  unspeakable  anguish  of 
body  and  soul.  That  strange,  remorseful  out- 
cry, entitled  "  Greene's  Groats-worth  of  Wit 
bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  was 
immediately  published  by  Chettle.  In  this 
powerful  and  justly  famous  tract,  the  dying 
author  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  low  estate 
of  the  theatre  and  of  the  disgrace  attached 
to  those  vagrants,  runagates,  and  pariahs,  who 
wrote  or  acted  plays.  Here,  also,  is  that  saucy 
fling  at  Shakespere,  as  "an  upstart  crow  beau- 
tified with  our  feathers."  Greene  addresses 
himself  chiefly  to  three  friends,  one  of  whom 
he  calls  "  Young  Juvenal,  that  bytting  satyr- 
ist  that  lately  with  mee  together  writ  a  com- 
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edie."  And  again,  "  Sweet  boy,  be  advised, 
and  get  not  manie  enemies  by  bitter  words." 
The  other  two  are  easily  recognized  as  Peele 
and  Marlowe.  Was  Lodge  "  Young  Juven- 
al?" All  the  earlier  critics,  following  Ma- 
lone's  lead,  have  said  "  yes,"  but  later  analy- 
sis decides  in  favor  of  Nash,  though  it  is 
still  an  open  question.  Beardless,  shaggy- 
haired  Nash  was  but  twenty-four,  while 
Lodge  was  ten  years  older.  Nash  had  al- 
ready "  vext  scholars  with  his  pasquinades" — 
sown  broad-cast,  eight  or  nine  appearing  in 
three  years.  Nash  had  been  called  "  Juven- 
al," but  Lodge's  satiric  efforts  had  not  won 
much  notice.  Lodge,  it  is  true,  had  written 
a  play  with  Greene,  and  this  has  been 
thought  conclusive;  but  a  curious  play,  "A 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,"  appearing  in 
1592,  is  quite  likely  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Greene  and  Nash.  Mr.  Gosse  well  notes 
the  "  lyrical  brightness  of  Greene's  smaller 
poems,"  the  beauty  of  his  Arcadian  tales,  his 
brown  shepherds,  rosy  nymphs,  and  "  whis- 
pering boskage  of  green  shadow,"  his  varied 
metres  and  golden  imagery.  The  world  has 
long  been  willing  to  forgive  the  weakness, 
forget  the  dishonor,  of  this  wayward  genius, 
this  tumultuous  brawler,  whose  songs  kept 
the  stainless  purity  and  sweetness  of  child- 
hood. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  South  Seas, 
Lodge  devoted  himself  with  much  energy  to 
the  literary  life.  He  wrote  poems,  tracts, 
criticisms,  and  romances,  according  to  the 
mood  and  the  market.  One  of  his  assailants 
says  that  he  "  had  his  oar  in  every  paper 
boat."  He  became  a  favorite  contributor  to 
the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  period, 
and  his  versatile  talents  were  evidently  in  de- 
mand. By  1597  he  had  published  more 
than  a  dozen  works  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  Some  of  his  best  poetry  ap- 
peared in  1593,  in  "Phillis,"  to  which  was 
added  the  "Tragical  Complaynt  of  Elstred." 
Many  of  the  best  poems  in  this  volume  were 
reprinted  in  various  collections  of  the  day,  as 
"The  Phoenix  Nest,"  1593,  and  "Eng- 
land's Helicon,"  1600.  The  latter  is  the 
most  famous  of  these  compendiums  of  Eliz- 
abethan verse.  One  poem  attributed  to  "E. 


D."  (Sir  Edmund  Dyer)  was  really  Lodge's. 
Here  is  a  bit  from  "Phillis": 

"  Now  I  find  thy  looks  were  fained, 
Quicklie  lost  and  quicklie  gained  ; 
Soft  thy  skin  like  wool  of  wethers, 
Heart  unstable,  light  as  feathers, 
Tongue  untrustie,  subtile-sighted, 
Wanton  will  with  change  delighted  ; 
Sirene  pleasant,  foe  to  reason, 
Cupid  plague  thee  for  this  treason 

Prime  youth  lasts  not,  age  will  follow, 
And  make  white  thy  tresses  yellow  ; 
Wrinkled  face  for  looks  delightful 
Shall  acquaint  the  dame  despiteful ; 
And  when  time  shall  date  thy  glorie, 
Then  too  late  thou  wilt  be  sorrie. 
Sirene  pleasant,  foe  to  reason, 
Cupid  plague  thee  for  this  treason." 

Lodge  praises  Spencer  and  Daniel  under 
the  names  of  "Colin"  and  "Delia's  Prophet," 
as  in  the  following : 

"If  so  you  come  where  learned  Colin  feeds 
His  lovely  flock,  packe  hence,  and  quickly  haste 

you, 

You  are  but  mists  before  so  bright  a  sunne 
Who  hath  the  palm  for  deep  invention  wunne. " 

"  Kisse  Delia's  hand  for  her  sweet  prophet's  sake, 
Whose  not  affected  but  well  couched  teares 
Have  power,  have  worth  a  marble  mind  to  shake  ; 
Whose  fame  no  Iron  age  or  time  outwears." 

It  is  in  "Phillis"  that  those  pretty  stanzas 
occur : 

"  Love  gilds  the  roses  of  thy  lippes 

And  flies  about  them  like  a  bee  ; 
If  I  approach  he  forward  skips, 
And  if  I  kiss  he  stingeth  me. " 

Lodge  has  an  affection  for  bees.  Doubt- 
less there  were  long  rows  of  deftly  plaited 
straw  hives,  golden-domed  cities  of  cheerful 
industry,  under  the  lindens  at  Low  Layton. 
A  dozen  neat  comparisons  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  them  will  be  found  in  even  a 
hasty  perusal  of  his  poems.  Another  lyric 
to  Phillis  says,  "Sweet  bees  have  hived  their 
honey  on  thy  tongue." 

"Elstred,"  previously  alluded  to,  is  in  six- 
line  stanzas,  rhymed  pentameters,  and  in- 
tended for  a  tragedy.  It  includes  the  "Story 
of  Locrine,"  dramatized  in  1594  by  Charles 
Tylney,  and  for  a  time  attributed  to  Shakes- 
pere.  The  whole  affair  is  dull  and  labored, 
for  Lodge  seldom  writes  well  on  heroic  sub- 
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jects;  his  airy  muse  cannot  rear  monuments. 
If  only  he  had  centered  his  energies,  and 
given  us  more  of  those  dainty  lyrics !  Then, 
too,  we  observe  his  perverse  fondness  for 
double  rhymes,  "call  these"  and  "all  these," 
"all  things"  and  "small  things,"  "vow  this" 
and  "allow  this."  It  is  not  often  that  his 
fancies  grow  extravagant,  yet  in  a  poem  to 
his  lady's  eyes  he  concludes : 

"  Burne  lovely  lamps  to  whom  my  looks  are  thrall ; 
Tho'  in  your  flames  my  corse  to  cinders  wend, 
Yet  am  I  proud  to  gaine  a  Phoenix  end." 

In  1593  also  appeared  the  "Life  and  Death 
of  William  Longbeard,"  worked  up  from 
Stowe's  Annales  (1196)  and  other  chronicles 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Drayton's  William 
Longsword  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
success  of  this  romance.  Lodge  seems  to 
have  met  with  reverses,  and  his  pen  was  his 
sole  resource.  The  marks  of  haste  are  evi- 
dent throughout,  and  he  seems  somewhat 
discouraged.  In  the  preface  he  says:  "Tay- 
lors and  writers  nowadais  are  in  the  like  es- 
timate ;  if  they  want  new  fashions  they  are 
not  fansied," — a  complaint  common  to  au- 
thors of  every  age.  In  one  poem,  after  cata- 
loguing the  famous  books  that  have  been 
lost  from  sight,  he  continues: 

"  Then  I,  who  want  the  sap, 

And  write  but  bastard  rime, 
May  I  expect  the  hap 

That  my  endevors  may  o'er-come  the  time? 
No  !  no !   'tis  far  more  meet 
To  follow  marchant's  life, 
Or  at  the  judge's  feet 

To  sell  my  t  ongue  for  bribes  to  maintain 
strife." 

Here  is  a  breezy  picture,  "  adapted  from 
the  Italian"  : 

"  My  mistress,  when  she  goes 
To  pull  the  pink  and  rose 
Along  the  river  bounds, 
And  trippeth  on  the  grounds, 
And  runnes  from  rocks  to  rocks, 
With  lovely  scattered  locks." 

But  "William  Longbeard  "is  but  a  pamph- 
let at  best;  so,  in  order  to  piece  it  out  as 
much  as  possible,  other  writings  are  added. 
We  have,  to  begin  with,  "  An  account  of  Fa- 
mous Pirats,  who  in  times  past  were  Lordes  of 
the  sea."  Stilcon,  Dionides,  Millia,  Chipan- 


da,  and  a  number  more  are  described,  though 
we  look  in  vain  for  Bargulus,  that  "strong  II- 
lyrian  pirate,"1  who  exchanged  a  collier's  pick 
for  a  sword,  and  carved  his  way  to  a  throne. 
Since  the  volume  was  not  yet  large  enough  to 
suit  his  ideas,  Lodge  added  "The  Historic  of 
Partaritus,  King  of  Lombardie,"  "The  Won- 
derful Dream  of  Aspatia,"  "Revenge  of  Ma- 
gollo,"  "Deeds  of  Velasca,"  "Stories  about 
Francis  Sforza,  King  Roderigo,  Manie  Am- 
bassadors," etc.,  and,  in  conclusion,  "The 
Strange  Loves  of  Tyrus  the  Tyrant," — the 
whole  forming  a  rather  ludicrous  mixture, 
but  containing  much  that  is  apt,  witty,  and 
agreeable. 

His  financial  troubles  appear  to  have  in- 
creased for  several  years,  and  various  suits 
were  brought  against  him;  one,  about  1596, 
being  for  a  tailor's  bill,  seven  pounds  and 
some  shillings,  and  overdue  eight  years  ! 
With  which  personal  item,  sorrowful  or  dis- 
creditable, according  to  the  reader's  temper, 
we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  Lodge's  abil- 
ities as  a  playwright. 

There  are  only  two  plays  extant  on  which 
Lodge's  name  is  found,  although  quite  a 
number  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  Greene 
is  supposed  to  have  had  Lodge's  assistance 
in  his  "  Lady  Alimony,"  and  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  others.  Lodge's  most  ambitious  work 
was  "Wounds  of  Civil  War,"  a  tragedy  in 
over  three  thousand  lines  of  rather  heavy 
and  monotonous  blank  verse,  describing  the 
quarrels  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  subject 
in  some  form  had  exercised  many  pens,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  opportunity  to  point  morals 
at  ambitious  English  statesmen.  Lodge's 
work,  for  instance,  was  a  comparison  be- 
tween old  heads  and  young  heads  in  govern- 
ment. "  Sylla,"  the  younker,  was  probably 
meant  for  Lord  Essex,  and  Marius  for  Lord 
Burghley.  A  long  list  might  be  made  of 
"Essex  plays,"  and  the  impression  he  made  at 
various  stages  of  his  career  thusapproximate- 
ly reached.  Edmund  Spencer  maybe  sup- 
posed to  have  been  partially  responsible  for 
this  play,  because  in  his  "Teares  of  the 
Muses,"  alluding  to  Lodge,  under  the  name 
of  Alcon,  he  said  : 

i  Henry  VI.     Part  II.,  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 
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"And  there  is  pleasing  Alcon,  could  he  raise 
His  tunes  from  lays  to  matters  of  more  skill," 

which  criticism  roused1  the  lyric  poet  to  essay 
a  bolder  flight.  It  was  probably  written  be- 
fore "  Edward  II.;"  but  the  "  Jew  of  Malta  " 
at  least  had  appeared,  and  Lodge  ought  to 
have  profited  by  Marlowe's  glowing  style,  in- 
tense energy,  and  uplifted  surges  of  imagi- 
nation. These  gifts  were  uncommunicable, 
and  yet  it  is  strange  that  his  blank  verse 
could  not  flow  more  lightly.  The  unities  are 
disregarded  in  about  the  usual  style,  and  mi- 
nor discrepancies  abound.  It  gives  one  a 
queer  feeling  to  find  a  Roman  clown  of  the 
time  of  Marius  alluding  to  St.  Paul  church 
steeple.  The  plot  is  drawn  from  Plu- 
tarch's account,  which  Lodge  was  well  able 
to  read  in  Latin.  His  linguistic  attainments 
appear  to  have  been  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  possibly  Spanish.  Though  put  on  the 
stage  by  Philip  Henslow  in  1589,  and  rea- 
sonably successful  there,  this  play  was  not 
printed  till  1594,  the  year  in  which  rugged 
Chapman  gave  expression  to  his  gloomiest 
mood  in  "The  Shadow  of  Night,"  and 
'  well-languaged '  Daniel  gave  "  Cleopatra" 
and  the  "  Complaint  of  Rosamond  "  to  the 
public. 

The  same  year  also  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  "  The  Looking  Glass  for  London  and 
England,"  a  curious  play  "  made  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  Gent,  and  Robert  Greene  in  Artibus 
Magister,"  also  written  some  time  before. 
It  is  not  hard  to  select  passages  that  are  as  ev- 
idently Lodge's  work  as  others  are  Greene's, 
the  swing  and  extravagant  but  superb  dic- 
tion of  the  latter  being  difficult  to  ignore. 
The  scenes  throughout  are  laid  in  proud 
Nineveh,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
The  play  opens  gorgeously  with  Rasni,  ar- 
rogant as  Marlowe's  Tambiirlaine,  and  his 
tributary  kings,  who  declare  "  Rasni  is  God 
on  earth,  and  none  but  he."  The  pride- 
drunk  monarch  exults  over  Nineveh,  "  three 
days'  journey  length  from  wall  to  wall,"  with 
"six  hundred  towers  that  topless  touch  the 
clouds,"  and  declares  that : 

"  My  sceptre  straineth  both  the  parallels." 

Rasni  proposes  marriage  to  his  sister,  Re- 
milia,  and  she  consents,  but  is  struck  dead 


by  lightning.  The  king  turns  his  evil  regard 
on  Alvida,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  viceroys, 
who  poisons  her  husband.  Meanwhile,  an- 
gels and  prophets  give  warning  that  the  cup 
of  their  iniquity  is  full.  Clowns,  peasants, 
spendthrifts,  mechanics,  and  interesting 
street-scenes  abound,  and  the  hearer  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  shaft  was  aimed  at 
London.  Graphic  passages  are  on  almost 
every  page.  Signs  of  coming  wrath  thicken. 
"  Priests  of  the  sun  "  and  magi  march  in  pallid 
procession  to  avert  the  threatened  evil ;  ghosts 
of  the  dead  rise,  crying,  "  Woe  to  this  city, 
woe  ";  statues  of  the  elder  kings  crash  on  the 
pavement;  rains  of  blood  fall  from  cloudless 
skies;  Jonah  the  Prophet  walks  the  streets 
crying  destruction ;  from  throne  to  hovel  men 
and  women  repent,  sit  fasting,  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  and  at  last  avert  the  overhanging 
stroke.  There  is  a  depth  of  profound  relig- 
ious earnestness  a  bout  the  entire  play,  strong- 
est, however,  in  the  closing  parts. 

The  portions  of  this  play  that  refer  to  the 
magicians  and  wise  men  are  evidently  a  thin- 
ly disguised  attack  on  the  philosophic  school 
of  Raleigh,  Hariot,  and  their  supporters. 
Political  allusions  are  abundant,  and  this  of 
itself  would  justify  its  careful  study. 

We  have  arrived  at  1595,  when  "A  Fig 
for  Momus  "  appeared,  preceding  by  two 
years  Hall's  "  Satires,"  and  hence  giving 
Lodge  a  claim  to  be  thought  the  earliest 
English  satirist.  This  book  was  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  many  flourishes, 
compliments,  and  classical  allusions.  The 
"Gentlemen  Readers"  are  next  told  why 
they  are  saluted  with  "so  peremptorie  a  ti- 
tle." It  is  "  not  in  contempt  of  the  learned, 
but  in  despight  of  the  detractor,  who,  wor- 
thily deserving  the  name  of  Momus,  shall 
rather  at  my  hand  have  a  fig  tochoakehim." 
But  he  wishes  to  wrong  none.  "  If  any  man 
repine  I  am  sure  he  is  guiltie,  because  he 
bewrayeth  himselfe."  Also,  "as  I  amreadie 
to  satisfie  the  reasonable,  so  I  have  a  gird  in 
store  for  a  railer."  This  book  is  one  of 
Lodge's  best;  the  letters  and  satires  are 
good-natured  and  vigorous.  He  tells  a  cer- 
tain dandyish  "F.  M."  (ad  satire)  that  al- 
though 
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"The  idle  Moor,  the  Turke  and  Saracine, 
The  Chineis  and  the  walthie  Abisine 
Observe  that  custom  and  idolatrie 
Which  was  in-grafted  in  their  infancie," 

He  (the  aforesaid  F.  M.)  must 

"  Beware  to  frizzle,  curl  and  kembe  thy  haire, 
To  spend  three  hours  in  gazing  in  a  glasse, 
Before  thy  wife  and  daughter  goe  to  masse." 

A  pretty  compliment  is  paid  to  Drayton : 

"Michael,  as  much  good  hap  unto  thy  state 
As  Orators  have  figures  to  dilate. — 
Alas  for  those  that  by  scurrilitie 
Would  purchase  fame  and  immortalitie  ; 
But  know  this,  friend,  true  excellence  depends 
On  numbers  aimed  to  good  and  happie  ends." 

This  quotation  is  from  the  fifth  letter, 
which  also  alludes  to  the  interesting  "  En- 
dimion  and  Phoebe,"  published  by  Drayton 
the  previous  year  and  then  withdrawn  from 
sale,  only  one  perfect  copy  being  in  existence. 
Perhaps  the  great  success  of  Shakespere's 
earlier  poems  caused  Drayton  to  suppress  it, 
but  Lodge  devotes  twenty-five  or  thirty  lines 
to  graphic  allusion  and  deft  praise.  "  Endim 
ion"  has  a  reference  to  Lodge  under  the  an- 
agram of  Golde,  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  it  would  even  seem  that  Drayton  often 
received  assistance  in  his  writings  from 
Lodge : 

"And  thou,  my  Goldey,  which  in  summer  days 
Had  feasted  us  with  merry  roundelayes, 
And  when  my  muse  scarce  able  was  to  flye 
Didst  imp  her  wings  with  thy  sweet  poesie." 

Drayton's  fine  description  of  night,  begin- 
ning: 

"Now  black-browed  Night  placed  in  her  chaire 

of  jet, 
Sat,  wrapped  in  clouds,  within  her  cabinet." 

is  from  the  "  Endimion." 

The  seventh  letter  in  "  Momus  "  is  on  the 
"Anatomic  of  Alchemy."  So  sensible  a  per- 
son as  Lodge  could  not  but  recognize  the 
absurdities  of  the  alchemists: 

"Their  purpose  is  to  drag  out  by  the  eares 
A  quint-essence  to  fix  and  fashion  gold, 
To  clothe  decrepit  age  with  youthy  yeares, 
To  quicken  plants  by  nature  fruitless-old  ; 
But  all  their  promised  mountains  prove  a  mouse." 

There  are  also  a  number  of  "Eclogues," 
in  which  Edmund  Spencer  appears  as  "  Co- 
lin," Drayton  as  "  Rowland,"  Lord  Burghley 


as  "  Eglon,"  but  "  Damian  "  and  "  Wagrin  " 
are  not  easily  identified.  In  one  of  these 
Eclogues  Lodge  speaks  of  himself,  under  the 
usual  anagram,  and  says  he  has  decided  to 
abandon  verse-making  : 

"  Which  sound  reward,  since  this  neglected  time, 

Repines  to  yield  of  men  of  high  desart. 
I'le  cease  to  ravel  out  my  wits  in  rime 

For  such  who  make  so  base  account  of  art. 
And  since  by  wit  there  is  no  means  to  climb, 

I'le  hold  the  plough  awhile,  and  plie  the  cart. 
And  if  my  muse  to  wonted  loves  return 
I'le  write   and    judge,    peruse,    commend — and 
burn." 

This  possibly  marks  the  date  of  his  resolve 
to  study  medicine,  though  it  was  probably 
three  years  before  he  was  able  to  enter  the 
Avignon  medical  school.  His  publications 
of  the  next  year  were  largely  the  results  of 
previous  work,  and  given  to  the  world  with 
deliberate  intention  to  make  an  end  of  the 
business  of  authorship.  In  1596  he  pub- 
lished no  less  than  four  books,  the  last  of 
which  was  a  curious  apology  and  farewell. 
Lodge  then  devoted  himself  to  hard  and  suc- 
cessful study.  Of  these  four  books  the  first 
was  "The  Devill  Conjured,"  an  assault  in 
sturdy  prose  upon  magic  and  alchemy.  It 
is  a  dialogue  between  a  hermit,  who  dwells 
among  the  inhospitable  mountains  of  Egypt, 
and  three  travelers  from  Tyre,  India,  and 
Cappadocia. 

Next  came  the  "Margarite  of  America," 
to  which  allusion  has  been. made  as  treas- 
ure-trove from  his  Cavendish  voyage.  He 
dedicates  it  to  Lady  Russell,  explaining  that 
it  was  written  where  "bitter  and  extreme 
frosts  at  midsummer  continually  clothe  the 
discomfortable  mountains,"and  where  "man- 
ie  wondrous  lies,  manie  strange  fishes,  manie 
monstrous  Patagones  withdrew  my  senses." 
Some  poems  quite  in  Lodge's  best  vein  are 
scattered  through  this  romance,  which  must 
be  called  one  of  his  best  works.  Margarite's 
lover  sings: 

"Ye  gentle  pearles,  where  ere  did  nature  make  you  ? 
Or   whether   in    Indian    shores    you    found    your 

mould, 

Or  in  those  lands  where  spices  serve  for  fuel  ? 
O,  if  I  might  from  out  your  essence  take  you 
And  twine  myselfe  to  shape  what  ere  I  woulde, 
How  gladly  would  I  be  my  lady's  jewel." 
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Another  issue  of  1596  was  "Wit's  Miserie 
and  the  World's  Madness,"  possibly  appear- 
ing before  the  "Margarite,"  and  dedicated 
to  the  three  brothers  Hare.  He  alludes  to 
his  contemporaries:  Spencer,  "best  read  in 
ancient  poetry";  Daniel,  "choice  in  word 
and  invention";  Drayton,  "diligent  and  for- 
mal"; Nash,  "true  English  Aretine." 

Lastly  came  the  mournful  and  repentant 
"Prosopopeia,"  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Derby  and  the  Countess  of  Cumberland. 
Like  Nash's  "Christ's  Teares,"  it  was  a  re- 
traction of  whatever  had  been  faulty,  ill- 
judged,  abusive,  or  evil  in  his  previous  writ- 
ings; and  a  sorrowful  palinode  he  made  of 
it.  There  has  been  much  discussion  over 
this  work,  some  critics  believing  that  Law- 
rence Twyne,  author  of  "The  Pattern  of 
Painful  Adventures,"  drawn  upon  by  Shakes- 
pere  in  his  Pericles,  wrote  the  "Prosopopeia." 
But  the  weight  of  evidence  favors  Lodge's 
authorship,  one  might  almost  say  his  guilt ; 
for  the  book  is  in  decidedly  bad  taste,  over- 
wrought, unreal,  and  fantastic.  Lodge  had 
written  little  or  nothing  of  which  he  needed 
to  be  ashamed,  but  others  had  set  the  fash- 
ion of  public  disavowals,  and  so  he  too  would 
wear  crape  and  make  a  pilgrimage.  Then 
he  turns  to  his  medical  and  anatomical  stud- 
ies with  a  stout  heart,  although  in  his  forty- 
first  year. 

As  already  noted,  the  famous  Avignon 
schools  attracted  his  attention^  and  there  he 
earned  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Physic,"  re- 
ceiving also  in  1602  the  same  degree  from 
Oxford.  His  scholarly  translation  of  "Jose- 
phus"  appeared  the  same  year,  dedicated  to 
Lord  Howard,  and  seven  editions  were  call- 
ed for  before  1670.  The  plague  was  again 
raging  in  London  in  1603,  and  Lodge  wrote 
•t.  short  treatise  upon  its  history  and  treat- 
ment. He  was  then  living  in  Warwick  Lane, 
enjoying  quite  a  practice,  and  his  brochure 
assails  the  quacks  and  nostrum-venders  who 
traded  on  the  credulity  of  the  poor.  About 
1609  Heywood,  in  his  "Troja  Britannica," 
names  Lodge  as  a  learned  and  famous  phy- 
sician. In  September,  1612,  as  shown  by  a 
monument  in  Rolleston  Church,  Notting- 
hamshire, his  younger  brother  died.  Thom- 
VOL.  III.— 10. 


as  Lodge  was  named  sole  executor.  The 
leisure  of  the  next  two  years  was  devoted  to 
a  translation  of  Seneca's  complete  works, 
published  in  1614  and  dedicated  to  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere.  When  it  was  reprinted, 
four  years  later,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  received 
the  same  compliment.  It  was  not  unusual 
at  that  time  to  dedicate  different  editions  of 
the  same  work  to  different  persons.  There 
is  no  further  mention  of  Lodge  till  1616, 
when  the  Privy  Council  granted  him  a  pass- 
port to  travel  "into  the  Archduke's  coun- 
try" to  "collect  debts  due  him."  He  took 
a  friend  and  two  servants,  and  was  absent 
four  or  five  months.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
he  was  escaping  from  his  own  creditors,  but 
this  view  lacks  evidence  and  is  altogether 
unlikely.  We  may  justly  think  of  Lodge  as 
combining  business  and  pleasure,  traveling 
leisurely  through  the  Low  Countries,  and  vis- 
iting many  famous  cathedrals  and  art-collec- 
tions before  his  return. 

Sometime  in  1622  the  Countess  of  Lincoln 
published  her  "  Nurserie,"  and  Lodge  ap- 
pears as  the  author  of  a  stately  "  Commenda- 
tion "  in  the  form  of  a  prefatory  address, 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  book  and  the 
virtues  of  the  Countess.  We  may  imagine 
the  courtly  and  gray-bearded  physician,  who 
had  long  before  laid  aside  such  vanities  as 
lyrics  and  stories,  yielding,  not  without  secret 
pleasure,  to  the  lady's  request,  and  writing 
this  dignified  preface  "  for  friendship's  sake," 
in  his  Low  Layton  home,  close  by  his  mur- 
muring bees,  and  beset  as  he  wrote  by  new- 
ly awakened  memories  of  Nash  and  Greene, 
of  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Marlowe. 

Anthony  Wood,  the  Oxford  historian,  says 
that  Thomas  Lodge  "  made  his  exit  (of  the 
Plague,  I  think)  in  September  1625."  He 
left  behind  him  a  book  of  simple  medical 
rules,  and  notes  on  treatment  of  common  dis- 
eases. Its  title  was  "  The  Poor  Man's  Tal- 
ent," not  as  has  been  said  "  The  Poor  Man's 
Legacie."  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
of  Arundell,  but  was  never  published  until 
1882,  when  it  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hunterian  Club,  and  has  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Thomas  Lodge's  active  and  successful  life 
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closed  with  the  reign  of  King  James.  The 
brave-hearted  poet,  critic,  dramatist,  novel- 
writer,  sailor,  adventurer,  physician,  deserves 
our  cordial  regard.  His  cynicism  was  only 
skin-deep,  but  his  frank  manliness  was  reveal- 
ed in  every  line  he  wrote,  and  pervaded  his 
whole  nature.  His  purity  and  delicacy  of 
imagination  are  worthy  of  the  warmest  affec- 

1  LIST  OF  LODGE'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  AND  FIRST 
EDITIONS. 

A  Defense  of  Stage  Plays 1580 

An  Alarum  Against  Usurers,  etc 1584 

Scilla's  Metamorphosis,  etc 1589 

' '  Rosalynde, "  etc 1590 

"  Robert  Second,"  etc 1591 

Catharos 1591 

Eupheues's  Shadow,  etc 1592 

William  Longbeard,  etc 1593 

Wounds  of  the  Civil  War 1594 

Looking  Glasse,  etc.  (with  Greene) 1594 

A  Fig  for  Momus,  etc 1595 

The  Devill  Conjured 1596 

Wit's  Miserie,  etc 1596 

A  Margarite  of  America 1596 

Prosopopeia,  etc 1596 

Poor  Man's  Talent Left  in  MSS. 

"  Sailor's  Kalendar  " About  1589,  but  lost. 

Translations :  Josephus ....  1602.     Seneca 1614 


tion.  To  know  his  works  thoroughly  and 
appreciatively  is  to  receive  a  host  of  new 
ideas  concerning  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  L,  and  is  to  understand  in  some  meas- 
ure the  glow  and  vitality  of  existence  in  that 
marvelous  period  when  Lodge  and  his  bril- 
liant University  Circle  helped  forward  the 
English  literary  renaissance,  i 

Charles  Howard  Shinn, 

The  Hunterian  Club  Reprints  from  1875  to  1883  in- 
clude all  of  Lodge's  works  except  his  translations.  They 
are  very  fine  editions,  but  lack  notes.  Hazlitt's 
"  Shakespere's  Library,  Part  I.,  Vol.  2nd,"  contains 
Rosalynde,  and  has  notes  upon  it.  The  memoirs  of 
Edmund  Alleyn,  an  actor  of  Gosson's  time  are  valuable. 
Dodsley's  "Old  English  Plays,  Vol.  VIIL,"  contains 
"  Wounds  of  Civil  War."  The  Shakespere  Society  pub- 
lications for  1853  refer  chiefly  to  Lodge.  Vol.  IX.,  of 
the  early  English  Text  Society,  (1869)  contains  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  subject  from  Furnival  and 
others.  The  New  Shakespere  Society  publications  are 
essential,  especially  the  "  Shakespere  Allusion  Book," 
"  Stubbes's  Anatomie,"  "The  Society  Transactions." 
The  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn  is  published  by  the  Cam- 
den  Society.  Hakluyt's  Collection,  edition  of  1586,  is 
authority  for  the  accounts  of  voyages  and  sea-fights 
of  the  period. 


MIRAGE. 

WE'LL  read  that  book,  we'll  sing  that   song, 
But  when?     Oh,  when  the  days  are  long; 
When  thoughts  are  free,  and  voices  clear; 
Some  happy  time  within  the  year:  — 
The  days  troop  by  with  noiseless  tread, 
The  song  unsung;  the  book  unread. 

We'll  see  that  friend,  and  make  him  feel 
The  weight  of  friendship,  true  as  steel; 
Some  flower  of  sympathy  bestow  :  — 
But  time  sweeps  on  with  steady  flow, 
Until  with  quick,  reproachful  tear, 
We  lay  our  flowers  upon  his  bier. 

And  still  we  walk  the  desert  sands, 

And  still  with  trifles  fill  our  hands, 

While  ever,  just  beyond  our  reach, 

A  fairer  purpose  shows  to  each. 

The  deeds  we  have  not  done,  but  willed, 

Remain  to  haunt  us — unfulfilled. 

A.  S, 


R. 
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AUNT  JANE   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


I  WENT  to  the  city  to  visit  my  niece  Milly 
Alby,  about  the  first  of  March.  Milly  wrote  to 
methatl'd  better  send  word  what  day  I'd  come 
so  they  could  meet  me,  as  the  gas  was  shut 
off  and  the  streets  would  be  as  dark  as  Egypt 
by  the  time  I  got  there.  But  I  was  all  ready 
to  start,  and  didn't  like  to  stop  to  write,  espe- 
cially as  John  had  been  to  Milly's,  and  could 
tell  me  what  car  to  take,  and  how  far  I'd 
have  to  walk  after  I'd  left  the  car. 

"  I  don't  see  but  you'll  get  along  all  right 
if  you  take  the  right  car  and  get  off  at  the 
right  street  and  go  to  the  right  number," 
said  John. 

I  couldn't  see  either.  There  didn't  seem 
to  be  the  least  occasion  to  feel  a  mite  worried ; 
so  the  next  morning  I  started.  John  took  me 
to  the  steam-cars,  and  they  took  me  a  tre- 
mendous long  ride  to  the  ferry-boat,  and  in 
the  ferry-boat  I  went  over  to  the  city.  Then 
everybody  began  to  push  and  rush,  and  I 
asked  a  lady  which  was  the  car  that  would 
take  me  the  nearest  to  Webster  Street.  It 
was  barely  light  enough  to  see  which  one 
she  pointed  out,  so  I  thought  maybe  she'd 
made  a  mistake,  and  I  asked  the  conduct- 
or if  his  car  would  take  me  to  Webster 
Street. 

"  O,  yes,"  says  he,  but  he  didn't  hardly 
look  at  me ;  so  when  he  come  round  for  my 
five  cents  I  tried  to  tell  him  where  to  stop 
the  car  for  me,  but  he  went  right  along  to 
the  other  passengers  before  I  was  half  through 
telling  him.  I  knew  very  well  he  didn't 
hear  me,  so  I  went  over  to  the  door  to  tell 
him  real  plain;  for  it  wa'n't  likely  I  wanted 
to  be  carried  way  off  to  some  other  part  of 
the  city.  He  said  he  understood  all  about 
it ;  so  then  I  settled  down,  and  only  asked 
him  three  or  four  times  if  we  wa'n't  most 
there,  or  if  we  hadn't  gone  by  Webster 
Street,  or  if  he  was  sure  he  remembered 
where  I  was  to  stop. 

I'm  sure  I  spoke  real  kind  and  polite,  and 
I  can't  understand  what  made  him  get  more 


and  more  riley,  and  what  he  need  to  stop  the 
car  for  every  time  I  went  towards  him.  I 
shouldn't  think  they'd  keep  such  a  con- 
ductor— saying  "Blast  it"  to  a  lady. 

"Blast  it,"  says  he,  "of  course  I'll  remem- 
ber. Don't  I  call  the  name  of  every  street 
I  come  to?" 

"Do  you?"  says  I  very  patiently  ;  "I  heard 
you  make  some  kind  of  a  noise,  but  I  didn't 
know  as  'twas  names  of  streets." 

He  slammed  the  door  and  I  sat  down 
again ;  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  him  and  lis- 
tened real  hard  every  time  he  popped  his 
head  in  to  call: 

"Honesanmyeastler"  —  "Savensthree" — 
"A  stree"— "Nithanlakin." 

At  last  I  was  sure  he  said  Webster,  so  I 
grasped  my  bag  and  started. 

"You  said  Webster  Street  this  time, 
didn't  you?"  I  ventured  cheerfully,  as  he 
pulled  the  strap  to  stop  the  car. 

"No,  I  didn't,  ma'am!  and  you  jest  bet- 
ter set  still  and  stop  stopping  this  car,  or  we 
shall  get  behind  time  or  run  off  the  track. 
It's  dangerous  for  a  woman  of  your  build  to 
keep  waltzing  round  this  way." 

"I  never  waltz,"  says  I  quite  haughty, 
for  I  was  'most  vexed;  it  wa'n't  any  kind  of  a 
way  for  him  to  talk,  me  being  a  visitor  to 
the  city  so. 

Well,  bimeby  he  rattles  open  the  door  and 
waves  his  hand  at  me,  and  calls  very  loud: 

"Now,  ma'am,  here's  Webster  Street,  all 
safe  and  sound." 

The  passengers  all  smiled  real  kind  of 
hearty  as  I  said  "Good  night "  to  them  and 
went  out. 

"Which  way  shall  I  go  to  get  to  Mr. 
Alby's?"  I  asked  as  I  was  climbing  down 
the  steps. 

"Good  gracious!  Do  you  s'pose  I  know 
everybody  in  the  city  ?  Look  on  the  doors 
till  you  find  the  right  number";  and  he  rat- 
tled the  strap  to  start  the  machine. 

It  was  proper  dark,  and  I  couldn't  sca'cely 
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see  a  number ;  so  with  bubbly  sidewalks  and 
trying  to  look  at  all  the  doors,  why,  the  first 
thing  I  knew,  down  I  fell,  and  my  bag  flew 
out  of  my  hand.  It  was  a  good  sizable 
bag,  and  it  seemed  as  though  I  ought  to 
see  it  right  away,  but  I  couldn't  see  or  feel 
hide  or  hair  of  it.  So  I  went  back  to  the 
grocer's  on  the  corner  and  borrowed  a  lamp 
and  a  boy  to  carry  it.  We  found  the  bag 
leaning  up  against  the  fence  as  though  it 
had  been  put  there  o'  purpose. 

Then  I  found  I'd  forgot  my  number,  but 
the  boy  said  Mr.  Alby's  folks  lived  in  the 
next  block.  So  I  went  on  and  clim  up  the 
steps  of  the  first  house  and  rung  the  bell. 
A  boy  and  a  girl  came  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  jest  a  little  crack. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Alby  live  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Much  you  want  to  know  where  she  lives," 
says  the  boy;  "you  can't  play  it  on  me; 
you're  jest  round  to  spy  out  the  land  so  you 
can  steal  a  good  one.  Ma  said  we'd  have  to 
look  out  now  there's  no  gas,  'cause  dark 
streets  was  jest  what  you  loved." 

"Your  ma  must  be  mistaken,"  says  I, 
"  She  ain't  acquainted  with  me  anyhow ;  she 
can't  know  what  I  love." 

"  Tell  her  Mrs.  Alby  lives  third  door  from 
here,"  whispered  the  girl. 

"  Not  much  don't  I  tell  her  nothing  ";  and 
the  boy  slammed  the  door. 

Of  course  I  found  Milly's  right  away  then, 
and  I  was  glad,  I  can  tell  you.  They 
wanted  to  know  how  I  ever  got  there  in  that 
wretched  darkness.  The  girls  tittered  con- 
siderable when  I  told  my  adventures.  They 
said  I  ought  to  sit  still  on  the  street-car,  as 
the  conductors  always  looked  out  for  folks 
from  the  country. 

"But  how'd  he  know  I  was  from  the  coun- 
try ?  "  says  I ;  and  then  they  laughed  till  they 
was  out  of  breath,  and  one  of  them  kissed 
me  and  said,  says  she : 

"O,  Aunt  Jane,  you're  perfectly  lovely, 
better  than  old  china  a  good  deal.  I  always 
did  want  to  see  a  real  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother such  as  we  read  about,  and  you  are 
so  unsophisticated." 

"Well,  yes;  my  fists  are  tolerable  large," 
says  I. 


"My  goodness,  Aunt  Jane  !  how  you  can 
joke!"  and  they  laughed  again. 

"Anybody  needs  something  to  defend 
themselves  in  such  a  dark  city  as  this";  and 
I  looked  at  my  sinewy  hands  meditatively. 

"Isn't  it  perfectly  dreadful?"  said  Milly. 
"Not  a  lamp  lit  in  the  city  !  I  don't  know 
what  we're  coming  to.  Why,  a  week  ago 
Sunday  we  had  to  put  off  our  dinner  two 
hours  because  they'd  shut  off  the  water;  but 
shutting  off  the  gas  is  worse." 

"We  sha'n't  dare  to  go  out  evenings  with- 
out pa  is  with  us,"  said  the  girls. 

Pretty  soon  I  left  them,  and  went  up  to 
my  room  so  as  to  write  to  John,  and  tell 
him  I  had  got  here  safe,  and  the  folks  was 
glad  to  see  me,  and  to  be  sure  and  not  hang 
his  best  coat  in  the  kitchen  all  the  time  I'm 
gone,  and  to  shut  the  doors  when  he  goes  off 
to  work  so  the  cats  can't  get  in,  and  not  to 
use  the  best  knives  when  he  is  frying  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  so  forth. 

The  next  morning  Milly  was  busy  with  her 
dressmaker,  and  I  couldn't  get  any  chance 
to  visit  with  her,  so  I  told  her  I'd  start  out 
sight-seeing  on  my  own  hook,  as  I  wanted  to 
go  to  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  that  I'd  read 
about.  She  told  me  to  go  down  and  take  a 
Market  Street  car,  and  stay  on  it  till  I  got 
clear  to  the  end  of  the  track  and  couldn't  go 
any  farther;  then  I  couldn't  help  being 
right.  So  I  started  off,  taking  my  letter 
along.  Milly  said : 

"  There's  a  letter-box  on  the  next  corner ; 
you  can  tell  them,  because  they're  always 
painted  green." 

I  found  it  easy  as  could  be,  but  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell  at  first  where  the  hole  was  to  put 
the  letters  in.  I  thought  'twould  be  on  top, 
like  a  missionary  box,  but  it  wasn't ;  it  was  a 
little  door  right  under  the  eaves. 

After  that  I  found  a  Market  Street  car,  and 
asked  if  it  would  take  me  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home.  The  conductor  said  it  would,  so  I 
determined  to  keep  still  just  as  Milly  told 
me  to;  but  I  declare  I  couldn't  hardly  do  it. 
I  was  jest  possessed  to  ask  him  if  he  was 
sure  I  was  on  the  right  car,  and  didn't  have 
to  stop  before  I  got  there — I  mean  before  I 
got  to  the  end  of  the  track.'  But  I  managed 
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to  keep  my  tongue  still,  till  at  last  we  stopped 
way  out  in  the  country,  and  the  conductor 
pointed  out  the  house  to  me  very  polite. 

It  is  a  nice  large  house,  and  so  is  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  right  near  it.  The 
grounds  are  smooth  and  green,  but  the  fence 
is  a  regular  old  corral  fence  as  yet.  Both 
houses  have  big,  airy  halls  and  good-sized 
rooms.  At  the  Home  there  were  three  or 
four  old  ladies  out  ori  the  porch,  who  seemed 
to  be  having  a  good  comfortable  time. 
They  looked  nice  and  tidy,  and  easy  in  their 
minds,  as  though  they  had  got  all  through 
getting  the  men-folks  their  meals,  washing 
dishes,  mending  pants,  making  butter,  and 
all  that. 

Pretty  soon  Sister  Alice  came  and  took  me 
to  see  the  chapel,  which  is  just  a  room  half 
full  of  chairs,  with  a  pulpit  in  one  end.  I 
thought  it  was  real  handy,  as  the  women  can 
go  to  meeting  if  it  rains  ever  so  hard.  I 
was  a  good  mind  to  ask  her  if  they  put  their 
bonnets  and  shawls  on  when  they  went  to 
meeting,  or  if  they  went  bareheaded ;  but  I 
was  afraid  she  would  think  I  was  not  rever- 
ent. She  told  me  how  many  dormitories 
there  were  in  the  house,  and  how  every  old 
lady  had  one  all  to  herself.  Sister  Alice 
wore  a  black  dress  and  little  white  muslin 
bonnet,  with  a  frill  coming  down  over  her 
neck. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  cars  I  found 
five  or  six  of  them  drawn  up  in  a  row,  like 
they  was  going  to  a  funeral  procession.  I 
rushed  into  the  first  one  I  come  to,  and 
there  sat  the  driver  eating  his  dinner.  He 
had  ham  and  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  ginger- 
bread, and  I  guess  he  had  cold  coffee. 

"If  you  want  to  start  now,"  says  he, 
"you'd  better  go  along  to  the  head  car;  this 
one  won't  start  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  but 
that's  going  right  quick." 

I  hurried  toward  the  first  car,  but  as  I 
passed  the  others  I  seemed  to  see  all  the 
drivers  and  conductors  inside  eating  their 
dinners.  I  didn't  look  very  close,  because  it 
wouldn't  be  polite,  but  that  was  my  impres- 
sion. I  was  so  afraid  the  car  would  start 
before  I  got  to  it  that  I  was  all  out  of  breath 
when  I  dropped  onto  the  seat.  But  the 


driver  sauntered  into  his  place  as  though 
there  was  millions  of  time,  and  the  conduc- 
tor opened  a  little  door  under  one  end  of  the 
seat  and  says,  says  he : 

"Who's  been  into  my  box?" 

"  It  wa'n't  me,"  growled  the  driver. 

"  And  it  wa'n't  me,"  laughs  I  in  my  sleeves; 
for  it  made  me  think  of  the  fairy  story  of 
Golden  Hair  and  the  three  bears. 

"Who's  been  tasting  out  of  my  bowl?" 
growled  the  very  big  bear. 

"It  wa'n't  me,"  grumbled  the  middling- 
sized  bear. 

"And  it  wa'n't  me,"  squeaked  the  very 
little  bear. 

Well,  the  conductor  took  out  a  cloth  and 
began  to  dust  the  seats.  Then  I  noticed 
another  little  door  fastened  with  a  button 
under  the  seat  opposite  me. 

"O,  that's  the  driver's  box,"  thinks  I. 
"  That's  where  they  carry  their  dinners,  and 
when  they  get  way  out  here,  where  they  can 
stop  a  spell,  they  eat  it."  Then  I  wondered 
if  the  driver  had  been  getting  any  of  the 
mince-pie  or  things  that  the  conductor's 
wife  had  give  him  for  his  dinner,  that 
made  him  sing  out,  "Who's  been  into  my 
box?" 

Anyway,  I  thought  I'd  had  made  quite  a 
discovery,  for  I  never  thought  about  the 
car-men  eating  before;  anybody  might  sup- 
pose they  kept  going  and  going  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  all  day  and  half  the  night. 

Well,  I  got  home  all  right,  and  only  told 
the  conductor  once  where  I  wanted  to  go, 
so  that  gave  me  great  confidence  in  their 
"powers  of  memory,"  as  Bell  Alby  calls  it. 
But  confidence  may  be  abused,  as  I  soon 
found  to  my  sorrow. 

You  see,  Milly  and  I  had  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  day  on  Sacramento  Street  (I 
believe  it  was  Sacramento  Street),  but  Milly 
had  company  and  couldn't  go,  and  as  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  store  to  get  some  yarn 
to  finish  footin'  John's  socks,  she  told  me 
when  I'd  done  my  shopping  to  take  the 
Larkin  Street  cars  and  change  to  Suiter 
Street,  which  would  take  me  within  two 
blocks  of  Mrs.  Friendly's  house.  So  when 
the  conductor  was  giving  out  the  transfers  I 
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told  him  I  wanted  one,  as  I  was  going  to 
Sacramento  Street. 

"O,  well,"  says  he,  "then  you  don't  have  to 
change  cars;  this  takes  you  to  Sacramento 
Street." 

"But  Milly  said  I  must  change." 

"I  reckon  Milly  didn't  know,"  says  he, 
kind  of  pityingly.  "  I'll  put  you  off  at  Sac- 
ramento Street  all  right." 

So  I  settled  down  real  calm,  trusting  to  his 
"powers  of  memory,"  and  begun  to  look  at 
ladies'  cloaks  and  dresses  and  furs  and 
horseshoe  bonnets.  And  we  rode  along 
and  rode  along,  and  the  folks  kept  getting 
out,  till  at  last  I  was  the  only  one  left. 
Then  I  begun  to  get  a  little  mite  uneasy, 
but  I  thought  he'd  be  sure  to  remember 
when  we  got  to  the  right  street ;  so  we  rode 
along  and  rode  along  till  we  got  way  down 
to  the  ocean.  Here  we  stopped,  and  the 
conductor  went  to  a  window  in  a  little 
house  and  got  a  new  card  to  punch,  and 
when  he  come  back  he  begun  to  talk  to  the 
driver. 

"It's  awful  hot  for  March,"  said  he,  taking 
off  his  cap  and  wiping  his  manly  brow. 
"  What'll  it  be  in  May  if  it  keeps  on." 

"  Blue  lightning,"  says  the  driver,  wiping 
his  brow.  "These  uniforms  are  too  awful 
heavy  for  hot  weather;  the  company  ought 
to  let  us  have  lighter  ones." 

"They  won't  do  it,  though,"  says  the  other. 
"  We  have  to  wear  the  same  thing  the  year 
round." 

"  If  you  please,  I  sha'n't  know  when  we 
get  to  Sacramento  Street  if  you  don't  tell 
me,"  says  I,  suggestively;  for  it  didn't  seem 
to  me  any  kind  of  a  way  for  them  to  stand 
there  talking  when  I  was  expected  at  Mrs. 
Friendly's  to  lunch. 

Well,  such  a  blank  expression  as  come 
over  that  conductor's  face  you  never  did  see; 
he  actually  seemed  half  afraid  of  me,  and 
stammered  out : 

"  Really,  madam,  I — I — we've  come  by 
that  street;  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  But  there's 
a  car  coming;  it  will  take  you  right  back;  it 
won't  take  long." 

He  acted  as  though  he  expected  a  good 
scolding,  but  I  was  so  busy  wishing  I'd 


stirred  him  up  before,  that  I  didn't  get  be- 
gun before  the  other  car  come  along.  I 
wish  now  I  had;  but  I  ain't  very  quick- 
spoken — I  can't  seem  to  think  of  the  right 
things  to  say  till  it's  too  late.  The  fact  is, 
I  never  practiced  enough  on  John  to  get  my 
hand — no,  my  tongue — in ;  he  don't  like  to 
be  scolded,  and  so  such  a  load  of  unspoken 
scoldings  as  I  have  to  carry  around  is 
enough  to  kill  a  woman.  Now,  if  I  could 
only  dump  'em  off  at  the  right  time  it  would 
lighten  me  up  considerable;  but  to  have 'em 
crawling  and  grinding  along  one  on  top  of 
another  when  it's  too  late  to  say  anything 
is  real  oppressive  to  everybody.  Why,  I'd 
rather  not  get  mad  at  all  than  to  do  it  in 
such  a  slow,  afternoon  sort  of  a  way.  So 
that  conductor  had  trie  bad  luck  to  get  off 
without  a  single  reproving  word  from  me, 
and  I  have  a  realizing  sense  that  his 
memory  won't  be  sharpened  a  bit  by  such 
treatment. 

Well,  I  changed  cars,  and  was  set  down 
after  a  while  in  the  street  I  had  been  long- 
ing for,  but  my  troubles  hadn't  ended  by 
any  means.  On  one  side  the  street  had  but 
a  few  houses,  and  then  went  creeping  off  up  a 
hill  without  any  sidewalks  or  anything,  so  I 
went  the  other  way  till  I  found  I  was  walking 
right  away  from  the  number  I  wanted,  and 
I  had  to  go  back  and  toil  up  that  sand  hill 
and  down  the  other  side,  and  along  through 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  despair,  and  up 
another  sand  hill  till  it  seemed  as  though  I 
must  be  about  over  to  Menlo  Park. 

Once  in  a  while  I'd  come  to  a  house,  but 
the  numbers  didn't  count  up  worth  a  cent, 
and  for  a  street  that  pretended  to  be  in  a 
city  it  wasn't  thickly  settled  to  speak  of. 
I  had  on  my  heavy  cloak  and  numerous 
other  winter  clothes,  and  it  was  often  borne 
in  upon  my  mind  that  the  car-men  were 
right  when  they  called  it  "awful  hot."  I 
wished  I  had  the  "seven-league  boots,"  but 
I  had  to  continue  to  stub  along  in  my  little 
number  sixes.  At  last,  when  I  was  just 
about  ready  to  sink  in  a  "slough  of  de- 
spond," the  city  hove  in  sight  again;  the 
houses  began  to  count  up  right  brisk,  and 
after  a  while  Mrs.  Friendly's  fair  mansion 
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loomed  up  before  my  weary  eyes.  She 
opened  the  door  for  me,  but  I  was  that  tired, 
dusty,  and  wilted,  I  told  her  I  was  afraid  it 
would  really  be  more  fitting  for  me  to  be 
pinned  up  on  the  clothes-line  in  her  back 
yard  than  to  go  into  her  pretty  parlor. 

Everybody  had  been  to  lunch,  but  she 
said  the  table  wasn't  cleared  off  yet  and  I 
must  have  some.  And  why  didn't  I  come 
earlier?  And  what  did  I  come  from  that 
direction  for? 

"Goodness,  gracious,"  says  she,  when  I 
had  told  my  adventures.  "Been  way  down 


to  the  ocean  and  walked  all  the  way  from 
Pacific  Street!  Why,  woman  alive,  you 
ought  to  have  changed  to  Sutter  Street  cars, 
then  you  wouldn't  have  had  to  walk  but  two 
blocks." 

And  that  conductor  said  I  didn't  need  to 
change.  He  said  Milly  didn't  know.  He 
said  for  me  to  stay  on  and  'twould  be  all 
right.  And  oh,  I  didn't  scold  him  a  single 
morsel!  How  can  I  bear  it,  to  think  I  let 
him  get  off  so  easy,  and  he  carrying  me 
away  off  down  to  the  ocean  and  making 
me  walk  all  that  ways ! 

L.  J.  Dakin, 


CRUISE   OF  THE   OCEAN   SPRAY. 


SEAL  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Considering  the  number  of  men  and 
vessels  employed,  and  the  actual  capital  in- 
vested, the  yield  to  the  Company  enjoying 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  is  sim- 
ply enormous.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
sole  privilege  of  killing  fur  bearing  seals  and 
preserving  the  skins  is  granted  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  San  Francisco  is 
the  headquarters  of  this  corporation.  Some 
years  ago  the  Company  was  organized  by 
General  J.  F.  Miller  (now  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  California),  Mr.  Kohl,  and  others. 

As  a  measure  of  protection,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  giving  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  the  exclusive  right  to 
carry  on  seal  fishing  in  the  waters  in  and 
about  Alaska.  This  law  was  enacted  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  subsidy  to  be  paid 
by  the  corporation  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. For  each  seal  killed  and  skin  obtain  • 
ed,  the  Company  is  required  to  pay  the 
government  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  One 
provision  of  this  law  is,  that  only  one  hun- 
dred thousand  seals  shall  be  killed  every 
year,  and  under  this  statute  the  government 
is  supposed  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  claim- 
ed, however,  on  good  authority,  that  a  great 
many  of  these  valuable  animals  are  killed 


each  season  in  excess  of  the  number  fixed 
by  the  law  of  Congress.  The  payment  of 
the  subsidy  affords  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  a  monopoly  of  the  seal  traffic  in 
the  extreme  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  pro- 
hibits, under  heavy  penalties,  any  other  cor- 
poration or  private  individuals  from  tres- 
passing on  the  designated  fishing  grounds. 
Any  vessel  not  belonging  to  the  corporation 
found  in  Alaskan  waters  engaged  in  captur- 
ing seals  is  subject  to  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion; and  any  person  so  employed  is  liable 
to  arrest  and  punishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  penalties,  the 
temptation  is  so  strong — the  profit  being 
very  great — that  many  persons  have  surrep- 
titiously engaged  in  the  hazardous  business. 
Cupidity,  aided  by  a  love  of  romantic  ad- 
venture, has  induced  a  certain  reckless 
class  of  men  to  embark  in  such  an  enter- 
prise in  stealthy  defiance  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences. 

Seal  fishing  is  principally  carried  on  in 
and  about  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  or  among  what  are  known  as  the 
Pribylov  Islands.  To  prevent  trespass  on 
these  fishing  grounds,  the  government  em- 
ploys a  person  who  lives  on  one  of  these 
islands,  and  who  is  instructed  to  guard  the 
interests  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Company.  He  is  required  to  prevent  any 
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vessels  or  persons  from  engaging  in  the  illicit 
business  of  killing  seals;  and  also  to  see  that 
the  Company  does  not  destroy  more  seals 
than  the  law  allows.  Such  an  inspector  acts 
under  direction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs 
of  Alaska  Territory,  and  is  authorized  to 
capture  all  trespassing  vessels,  and  apprehend 
all  persons  found  illegally  engaged  in  cap- 
turing these  valuable  fur-producing  animals. 

For  a  n  umber  of  years  past,  reckless  ad- 
venturers have  violated  the  law  by  the  intro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  liquor  into 
the  territory,  and  by  the  killing  of  seals;  and 
United  States  officials  have  found  their  hands 
virtually  tied,  owing  to  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  territory,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  having  neither  civil  nor  military  law. 
This  embarrassing  state  of  things  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  there  being  no  rapid 
method  of  communication  between  the  sta- 
tions, and  by  the  government's  failure  to 
supply  the  officers  with  proper  vessels  or 
boats.  Almost  every  season  from  three  to 
four  rapid  schooners,  well  manned,  have  en- 
tered the  waters  of  Alaska,  and,  passing  in- 
to Behring's  Sea,  made  a  descent  on  the 
Pribylov  Islands,  to  kill  seals,  trade  liquor 
to  the  Indians  on  the  mainland,  and  alto- 
gether reap  a  very  profitable  harvest. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1876,  the  Schoon- 
er Ocean  Spray,  of  eighty-three  tons  burden, 
owned  by  George  W.  Kentfield,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, sailed  from  that  port,  after  being 
duly  enrolled  and  licensed  there  "  for  Beh- 
ring's Sea,  or  elsewhere,"  bound  on  a  fish- 
ing cruise.  Frank  Howell  was  the  charter- 
er, and  the  schooner  was  under  command  of 
Captain  Thomas  Butler.  The  crew  consist- 
ed of  the  first  and  second  mate,  four  men 
before  the  mast  and  a  cook.  No  "  log  "  was 
kept  by  the  Ocean  Spray,  and  she  had  no 
manifest.  Among  the  cargo  were  a  large 
number  of  butcher  knives,  guns,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  liquor. 

On  the  25th  day  out  the  schooner  put  in- 
to the  port  of  Victoria,  from  which  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  consular  certificate,  she  clear- 
ed on  the  26th  of  April  for  Wrangel,  Alaska, 
"  on  a  fishing  license  from  San  Francisco." 
At  Victoria  some  trifling  repairs  were  made 


to  the  vessel,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-four  In- 
dians and  two  interpreters  were  hired  to  "  take 
seals  in  the  northern  waters."  A  whale-boat 
was  also  purchased  and  the  vessel  provided 
with  some  additional  stores.  Clubs  for  kill- 
ing seal  were  likewise  obtained.  Thus  equip- 
ped for  her  northern  cruise,  the  Ocean  Spray, 
on  the  ayth  of  April,  proceeded  to  Neah 
Bay,  Washington  Territory.  Three  more 
canoes  were  purchased  there.  From  that 
point  the  schooner  sailed  northward  and 
made  the  Aleutian  Islands,  probably  at 
Ounimak  Pass,  about  June  ist.  Here  the 
vessel  came  to  anchor  for  a  few  days,  and 
during  that  time  the  master  supplied  the 
schooner  with  fuel  and  water.  Leaving  that 
place  the  Ocean  Spray  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Pribylov  Islands,  and  after  sailing 
for  some  time  dropped  anchor  about  ten 
miles  southeast  of  one  of  that  group,  called 
the  Sea  Otter  Isle. 

A  canoe  was  sent  ashore  here  with  six  In- 
dians and  an  interpreter  named  Wilkins,  in 
charge  of  a  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  appeared  to 
have  some  interest  in  the  adventure.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  reconnoitre,  and  ascer- 
tain if  there  were  any  persons  or  seals  on  the 
island.  They  found  neither  after  a  short 
search.  When  they  were  returning  to  the 
schooner  a  heavy  fog  came  up,  and  the  ca- 
noe was  lost.  For  five  days  and  four  nights 
the  seven  men  drifted  almost  helplessly 
about  in  their  open  boat  loooking  vainly  for 
the  vessel.  Abandoning,  at  length,  all  hopes 
of  ever  finding  the  schooner,  Thatcher  or- 
dered the  Indians  to  pull  for  St.  Paul's 
Island,  distant  only  about  a  league  from  Sea 
Otter  Isle. 

During  all  this  time  the  Ocean  Spray  beat 
on  and  off  the  island,  searching  for  the  miss- 
ing canoe.  Approaching  within  a  mile  of 
Sea  Otter  Isle — as  near  as  it  was  safe — Cap- 
tain Butler  sent  off  two  canoes,  manned  by 
Indians,  telling  them  to  make  careful  and 
diligent  quest  for  the  missing  men.  Each 
day  they  returned  reporting  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  of  Thatcher  and  his  party.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  the  men  at  St.  Paul,  the 
schooner  sailed  for  that  island.  Here  they 
found  the  missing  crew. 
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A  fierce  quarrel  then  arose  between 
Thatcher  (who  was  a  reckless,  desperate  fel- 
low), and  Howell  and  Captain  Butler.  Be- 
tween these  parties  bad  blood  existed. 
Butler  and  Howell  accused  Thatcher  of  ex- 
citing the  Indians,  on  the  way  up,  to  mutiny. 
They  declared  boldly  that  he  had  endeavor- 
ed to  get  up  a  conspiracy;  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  vessel,  and  then  turn  pirate; 
and,  if  they  resisted,  to  cut  their  throats  and 
throw  them  overboard.  In  retaliation, 
Thatcher  accused  the  two  men  of  abandon- 
ing him  and  his  party  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  drift  off  and  perish.  So  bitter  was 
the  quarrel  that,  it  appeared,  a  further  cruise 
was  abandoned,  Hatred  and  mutual  dis- 
trust seemed  to  divide  the  men,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  of  danger  was  considered 
useless. 

Up  to  this  time  only  a  few  seals  had  been 
killed.  The  revenue  cutter  was  known  to 
be  steaming  about  those  waters,  looking  out 
for  trespassers,  and  fear  of  capture  kept  the 
crew  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety.  Once 
or  twice  the  cutter  had  sighted  the  suspic- 
ious looking  little  craft,  and  had  given  a  warm 
chase.  But  the  Ocean  Spray  was  a  very 
rapid  sailer,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
many  narrow,  tortuous  channels  and  heavy 
fogs  managed  to  elude  pursuit.  On  the 
3oth  of  June  the  piratical  schooner  had 
reached  Makouchinskoy  Bay,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Ounalaska,  and  about  250  miles 
southeast  of  Sea  Otter.  At  this  point  the 
crew  became  fearful  of  falling  into  the  clutch- 
es of  the  revenue  cutter  or  the  agent  of  the 
government,  and  the  master  concluded  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  remain  quiet 
for  a  time  in  one  of  the  numerous  little  in- 
lets about  the  islands. 

Captain  Le  Roy  Woods,  a  young  officer 
who,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  had 
rendered  very  meritorious  services  in  one  of 
the  Indiana  Regiments,  had,  some  time  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  cruise  of  the  Ocean  Spray, 
been  appointed  government  inspector,  or, 
in  reality,  deputy  United  States  collector  of 
customs  for  Alaska,  and  was  stationed  at  St. 
Paul  Island.  News  of  the  appearance  of 
the  suspicious  looking  stranger  had  reached 


Captain  Woods,  and  he  was  on  the  alert,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  overhaul  her  and 
bring  the  crew  to  account.  No  time  was 
lost  by  the  inspector.  As  the  vessel  had 
been  sighted  several  times,  her  size,  class 
and  general  appearance  had  been  described 
to  him.  He  soon  learned  from  some 
friendly  Indians  that  a  large  schooner  was 
lying  weather-bound  in  the  Bay  of  Makouch- 
inskoy, some  forty  miles  from  where  he  was 
stationed.  Captain  Woods  resolved  at  once 
on  capturing  the  vessel. 

On  the  29th  of  June  he  took  with  him 
four  native  Aleuts  in  two  light  skin  boats 
and  went  to  the  foot  of  Captain's  Harbor, 
about  eight  miles  from  Ounalaska.  Between 
Captain's  Harbor  and  Makouchinskoy  Bay 
is  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  the  highest 
peak  being  the  Volcano  of  Makouchinskoy. 
Woods  and  his  four  followers  reached  the 
foot  of  these  rugged  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains about  seven  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  began  a 
slow  and  toilsome  ascent,  working  upward 
until  about  ten,  P.  M.  Here  the  party  made 
a  detour  across  the  snow  and  near  the  icy 
precipices  which  mark  the  outline  of  the  ever- 
lasting glacier.  Crossing  the  lofty  ridge, 
Captain  Woods  could  easily  see  both  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea.  From 
this  high  point  a  wearisome  and  dangerous 
descent  began,  over  snow,  ice,  boulders,  lava 
and  scoriae.  Working  their  way  painfully 
and  with  extreme  caution  below  the  cloud  line, 
the  party  halted  to  rest,  for  they  were  well 
nigh  exhausted.  A  strong  wind  was  blow- 
ing, the  fog  setting  in,  and  Captain  Woods 
was  fearful  the  fugitive  schooner  might  work 
out  from  the  narrow  bay  into  the  open  sea; 
so  he  pressed  eagerly  forward.  Fortified  by 
a  strong  cup  of  fragrant  tea,  the  weary  party 
moved  rapidly  down  the  precipitous  decliv- 
ities, and,  after  several  hours'  labor,  reached 
the  base  of  the  range. 

About  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Captain  Woods 
discovered  a  bidarka  (or  skin  boat )  which 
had  been  hastily  cached.  With  two  Indians 
only,  Woods  embarked  in  the  frail  and  un- 
steady craft  and  put  boldly  to  sea.  There 
was  an  ugly  chop  sea,  a  stiff  gale,  and  a 
heavy  fog.  They  worked  manfully  at  the 
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paddles,  and  at  ten,  A.  M.,  had  made  the  ves- 
sel out  dimly  through  the  mist.  She  was 
lying  in  a  bight  about  three  miles  south  of 
the  harbor.  Working  silently  and  swiftly  up 
to  the  schooner,  Woods  boarded  her  before 
any  of  the  crew  was  aware  of  his  presence. 
No  resistance  was  offered  at  the  time.  He 
found  it  was  the  Ocean  Spray,  bound  on  a 
seal  fishing  cruise,  and  fully  equipped  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  liquor.  There  were 
on  board  twenty-six  Indians — Hindahs,  Bella 
Bellas  and  Bella  Coolas — from  Vancouver 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  After  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  vessel  and  examin- 
ation of  the  papers,  Captain  Woods  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  make  a  formal  seizure,  and  to 
run  the  schooner  and  crew  to  Ounalaska, 
and  thence  to  Sitka. 

Captain  Butler  was  found  to  be  an  old 
slaver,  and  his  first  mate  had  followed  whal- 
ing for  many  years.  The  third  officer  was  a 
half-breed.  These  officers,  reckless  and 
desperate  men,  backed  by  a  crew  of  Indians 
no  less  blood-thirsty,  combined  to  form  as 
lawless  and  piratical  a  company  as  could  be 
met  with  anywhere.  Captain  Woods  was 
all  alone  when  the  capture  was  made, 
having  sent  his  two  Indians  back  for  assist- 
ance. Finding  the  vessel  seized,  the  officers 
and  crew  organized  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
Woods  and  throw  his  body  overboard.  By 
his  coolness  and  personal  courage,  that  of- 
ficer frustrated  their  mutinous  and  murderous 
designs,  and  enforced  obedience  among  those 
desperate  men. 

When  the  vessel  was  off  Kodiac,  the  offi- 
cers incited  the  Indians  to  mutiny,  and 
Woods,  as  he  expressed  it,  thought  for  a 
time  "that  the  game  was  up,"  expecting 
them  to  cut  his  throat.  For  two  days  and 
nights  he  stood  at  the  wheel  with  his  revol- 
ver, never  daring  to  sleep,  directing  in  per-* 
son  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  watching 
every  movement  of  those  on  board.  At 
length  the  Indians  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  officers  had  got  them  into  very  se- 
rious trouble  (supposing  they  would  all  be 
hanged  when  they  reached  Sitka),  and  be- 
came greatly  incensed  against  them .  So  bit- 
ter was  this  feeling  that  they  would  not  have 


hesitated  to  murder  the  officers  had  Woods 
only  told  them  to  do  so.  Fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Indians,  the  officers  stood  by 
Woods  for  protection,  and  thus  he  found 
himself  complete  master  of  the  situation. 
However,  great  nerve  and  no  small  degree 
of  tact  were  required  to  exercise  authority 
and  bring  such  desperate  elements  under 
control. 

The  Ocean  Spray  was  captured  about 
1,400  miles  west  of  Sitka,  and  brought  by 
Woods  in  person  to  that  port.  Thence  she 
was  brought  to  Portland  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Court,  before  which  tribunal 
the  vessel  and  crew  were  to  be  tried.  The 
seizure  was  made  on  July  ist.  Sitka  was 
reached  August  nth,  and  Portland  August 
26th.  Captain  Butler  was  turned  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  military  at  Sitka  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  there,  where  he  was  sub- 
sequently tried.  Against  the  schooner  a  li- 
bel was  issued,  charging  her  with  violation  of 
the  United  States  laws  in  relation  to  killing 
fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska  Territory ;  also 
for  clearing  domestic  and  going  foreign.  Af- 
ter considerable  delay,  the  case  came  on  for 
trial  before  Judge  Deady,  of  the  United 
States  Court.  The  testimony  was  conclu- 
sive that  the  Ocean  Spray  had  been  chartered 
and  equipped  for  the  specific  purpose  of  en- 
gaging unlawfully  in  capturing  seals  in  Alas- 
ka ;  but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  ves- 
sel had  been  actually  engaged  in  the  killing 
of  seals.  A  few  had  been  killed — so  one  of 
the  officers  admitted — but  the  skins  were 
thrown  overboard  when  the  schooner  was 
chased  by  the  cutter. 

Want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  clearly  es- 
tablish the -charge  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  the  cases.  Suit,  however,  was  brought  by 
the  Indians  who  had  been  hired  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  for  the  recovery  of 
wages  due  them.  These  Indians  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  vessel,  having  been  employed 
as  seamen,  and  were  consequently  justly  en- 
titled to  receive  pay  from  the  date  of  ship- 
ping. Judge  Deady  sustained  these  claims, 
and  the  piratical  craft  was  ordered  to  be  sold 
by  the  United  States  Marshal,  in  satisfaction 
of  these  demands.  The  Ocean  Spray,  after 
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her  brief  but  very  eventful  cruise  in  northern 
waters,  was  sold  at  auction,  and  purchased 
by  parties  in  Portland,  the  total  amount  paid 
scarcely  liquidating  the  claims  held  by  the 
Indian  crew.  Subsequently  the  purchasers 
refitted  the  schooner  and  she  made  voyages 
between  Portland,  Shoalwater  and  Yaquina 
Bays.  A  few  years  later  the  sprightly  little 
sailer  was  sold  again  to  parties  who  sent  her 
with  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  some  South'Amer- 
ican  port.  Whatever  became  of  her,  or  her 
subsequent  career,  is  unknown.  Captain 
Butler  was  examined  by  the  authorities  at 
Sitka,  but  discharged.  Gallagher,  the  first 
mate,  Howell,  and  Thatcher  were  all  brough  t 
to  Portland  in  charge  of  Woods;  but,  as  the 
vessel  escaped  forfeiture,  these  men  all  es- 
caped punishment.  They  soon  drifted  away, 
and  were  heard  of  no  more.  After  some  de- 
tention, the  Indians  were  all  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Victoria. 

This  brief  and  imperfect  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  duty  and  daring  performed  by  Cap- 
tain Woods  would  scarcely  seem  complete 
without  recording  the  sad  and  mysterious 
death  of  that  brave  young  officer.  Shortly 
after  the  case  of  the  Ocean  Spray  was  decid- 
ed, Woods  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Indiana.  Mak- 
ing a  brief  visit  there,  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton, where  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  schooner  were  properly 
recognized  by  the  department.  He  was 
re-commissioned  Deputy  Collector,  with  in- 
structions to  report  at  once  at  Sitka.  On 
his  way  to  his  post  of  duty  he  revisited  his 


old  home,  and  was  married  to  a  very  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  lady.  After  a  very 
brief  honeymoon,  Captain  Woods  and  his 
bride  bade  a  hasty  adieu  to  old  friends  and 
cherished  associations,  and  started  for  the 
wilds  of  Alaska.  Reaching  San  Francisco 
early  in  1877,  they  soon  embarked  on  the  new 
schooner  General  Miller,  bound  for  Ouna- 
laska.  Buoyant  with  hope,  and  anticipat- 
ing a  safe,  speedy,  and  pleasant  voyage,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  canvas  spread,  and, 
favored  by  propitious  winds,  the  handsome 
little  vessel  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  faded  from  human  sight.  Five  days  la- 
ter a  steamer  bound  down  the  coast  sighted 
the  upturned  keel  of  some  vessel,  drifting 
far  off  over  the  green  waste  of  waters.  The 
capsized  craft  proved  to  be  the  General  Mil- 
ler. With  much  difficulty  the  schooner  was 
towed  into  San  Francisco  harbor  and  righted. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  vessel  failed  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  cause  or  circumstan- 
ces of  the  disaster,  or  the  fate  of  the  ill-starr- 
ed passengers  and  crew.  Not  a  single  body 
was  found  on  board.  The  only  solution  of 
the  mysterious  casualty  was  the  theory  that 
the  schooner  had  been  caught  in  a  storm, 
suddenly  struck  by  a  heavy  squall,  and  cap- 
sized. All  had  gone  down  to  a  watery  death, 
and  not  one  survivor  was  left  to  recount  the 
quick  and  awful  catastrophe.  To  this  day 
the  number  and  names  of  all  who  perished 
are  unknown;  and  their  sudden  and  miser- 
able fate  will  remain  forever  one  of  the  thou  - 
sands  of  unlocked  mysteries  of  the  remorse- 
less sea. 

/  M.  Baltimore. 


FEBRUARY  DAY  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

THE  east  wind  blows,  and  the  west  wind  blows, 

And  the  wind  whirls  round  and  round. 
There  come  the  rains,  and  there  come  the  snows, 

Till  comes  the  time  to  sleep  in  the  ground. 

Oh,  when  we  inhale  the  sun-tempered  gales, 

O'er-laden  with  vapor  and  spicy  perfume, 
Why  should  we  not  loosen  our  crescent-moon  sails, 

How  can  we  forbid  our  glad  hearts  to  bloom  *\ 
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Trembles  the  air  with  summer-warm  rays ; 

Flecked  are  the  waves  with  silvery  foam ; 
From  distant  green  hills  a  thin  purple  haze 

Curls  up  and  around  a  gray,  barren  dome. 

The  river  comes  swelling  from  old  icy  shores, 

From  sculptured  black  rocks  and  sand  lightly  blown  ; 

By  rude  toppling  mountains  it  purls  and  it  pours, 
And  pulsing  it  wets  the  soon-drying  stone. 

• 

The  canons  are  dark  in  yon  jagged  hills  ; 

There  caverns  unlock  the  frigidest  gloom. 
Unsunned  cedars  the  spotted  snow  chills, 
And  high  black  firs  in  the  dim  light  loom ; 

There  open  ravines  toward  the  dim  morning  star, 
And  shattered  ascents  upbuild  their  gray  sides; 

While  over  escarpment  and  over  each  scar 
On  ice-marbled  pillars  the  snow-water  glides : 

It  glides  in  a  fall  as  white  as  sea-foam, 

It  falls  in  a  spray  as  fine  as  blown  rain ; 
In  slow-changing  nodules  that  dreamily  come, 

It  hangs  and  it  glistens  like  white  breakers'  mane. 

Deep  in  a  cleft  in  the  gelid  dark  walls, 

A  black,  sunless  water  obstructedly  lies. 
No  puff  of  light  wind  on  its  surface  crawls ; 

But  an  eagle  above  it  wheels  slowly  and  flies. 

And  out  of  a  gully  of  dark  mossy  stones 

Slow  pennons  of  vapor  revolvingly  rise. 
Loose  snow-heaps  are  seen  that  look  like  white  bones, 

And  at  intervals  come  half  audible  cries. 

But  away  to  the  sunlight  the  bright  river  goes ; 

A  tall  purple  mountain  stands  over  its  way, 
Whose  top  is  all  shining  with  deep  winter  snows ; 

Behind  it  stand  peaks  in  frosty  array. 

But  here  we  are  drifting  where  sweet  sunlight  showers, 
And  are  feeling  no  chill  from  the  cavernous  shore. 

Though  the  peak  above  us  icily  towers, 

No  winds  from  its  turrets  now  wintrily  pour. 

Warm  is  the  sun,  and  the  air  with  rich  balms 
Wreathes  for  us  sleep  and  weaves  for  us  dreams, 

Till  we  think  that  we  float  by  islands  of  palms, 
And  drift  on  the  waves  of  tropical  streams. 

Oh,  happiest  day,  oh,  short  brilliant  hour, 
While  we  float  and  we  drift  with  ephemeral  sails, 

Soon,  soon  will  the  frost  shade  of  dim  evening  lower, 
Soon  roughly  will  blow  the  nocturnal  gales. 

H.  S.  Lynian. 
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NEW  JAPAN. 


JAPAN  is  yet  an  imitative  nation  in  the 
character  of  her  civilization,  though  we  must 
not  forget  her  peculiar  advancement  in  the 
line  of  certain  arts  and  industries.  But  even 
as  an  imitator,  she  has  made  fair  progress 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  modern 
development  of  Japan  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  present  century.  Fifteen  years 
is  only  a  short  period  in  the  annals  of  a  na- 
tion, but  Japan  has  accomplished  many 
things  within  this  time  which  might  have  re- 
quired twice  as  much  time  in  any  older  na- 
tion. In  order  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  features  of  New  Japan,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  at  the  outset  some  of  the  prom- 
inent contrasting  features  of  Old  Japan. 

New  Japan  had  its  birth  in  the  recent  rev- 
olution of  1868.  Old  Japan  before  this 
memorable  event  in  its  history  had  been 
known  as  a  hermit  nation  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Vati- 
can sent  Jesuit  priests  to  promulgate  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  in  Japan.  Historians  make  a 
claim  that  over  one  hundred  thousand  souls 
were  then  converted  to  the  faith  by  the  zeal 
of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  fellow  apostles. 
Whether  these  conversions  were  genuine  or 
nominal  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
present  Christians  of  Japan.  Contemporary 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  com- 
mercial intercourse  on  a  large  scale  was  held 
with  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

Japan,  like  Great  Britain,  is  an  insular 
country,  and  the  people  had  naturally  the 
taste  and  ambition  for  navigation.  The  arts 
of  shipbuilding  and  navigation  were  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  among  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  Spaniards  of  those  days,  but  still 
the  Japanese  plowed  the  sea  with  ships  of 
their  own  construction,  surveyed  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  attacked  and  plundered  their 
kindred  Asiatic  neighbors  without  pity,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Norsemen  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  been  a  dreadful  memory  to  the 


Coreans  that  their  kingdom  was  once  wholly 
devastated  by  the  warlike  and  hostile  Japan- 
ese ;  thousands  of  persons  were  slain  at  their 
hands;  their  princes  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  they  were  for  a  time  entirely  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Japanese  but  were  fortunately  re- 
lieved from  subjugation  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Hideyoshi,  the  Taigo  (commander-in- 
chief),  the  author  of  this  mischief  to  his  Co- 
rean  kinsmen,  and  the  greatest  general  and 
statesman  Japan  has  ever  produced.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  sudden  death,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  independent  kingdom 
of  Corea  to-day. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  north- 
ern prince,  Masamuni  Date,  sent  his  aid- 
de-camp,  Hashikura,  to  Rome,  nominally 
to  pay  his  respects  to  that  powerful  pon- 
tiff who  claimed  both  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral jurisdictions;  but  really  he  was  sent  with 
the  secret  mission  of  investigating  the  state 
of  affairs  in  western  Christendom  so  as  to 
determine  whether  it  could  be  conquered  by 
the  forces  of  this  ambitious  Japanese  prince 
during  a  planned-for  Western  expedition. 
The  documents  and  presents  which  this  se- 
cret embassy  received  from  the  Pope  are  still 
preserved  by  the  Government  in  Tokio,  and 
the  secret  orders  of  this  northern  prince  are 
among  the  family  records  of  his  descendants. 

The  then  recent  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity and  fragmentary  intercourse  with  a  few  na- 
tions must  have  awakened  in  the  Japanese 
public  mind  a  new  desire  of  extending  their 
knowledge  of  other  nations  in  the  West ;  but 
the  country  was  involved  in  a  state  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  of  barbarous  bloodshed  and 
struggles  among  ambitious  princes,  and  could 
not  spare  much  thought  for  the  affairs  of  dis- 
tant nations.  When,  soon  after,  the  founder 
of  the  late  Tokugawa  Shogunate  came  into 
power  and  became  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  State  through  the  sanction  of  the  Em- 
peror, he  held  a  strictly  anti-foreign  view  ; 
and  no  sooner  were  the  internal  dissensions 
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of  petty  and  ambitious  princes  settled,  than 
he  turned  his  whole  attention  toward  crush- 
ing Christianity  in  Japan,  and  banishing  its 
followers  together  with  all  foreign  merchants, 
giving  only  a  limited  and  ungracious  conces- 
sion to  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  With  firm 
will  and  energy  he  accomplished  his  objects. 
No  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Pope  and 
European  nations  to  counteract  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christianity  and  the  expulsion  of  for- 
eigners, as  communication  with  Japan  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties  in  those  days 
before  the  use  of  steam. 

The  momentous  policy  thus  adopted  by 
this  powerful  statesman  was  to  seal  up  the 
nation  as  absolutely  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
it  pure  and  free  from  the  mixture  of  any 
foreign  elements.  This  was  accomplished 
partly,  as  has  been  stated,  by  prohibition  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards;  but  there  was  left  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  was,  to  stop  the 
expeditions  and  adventures  of  ambitious 
sailors  to  the  coast  of  China;  this  he  astutely 
did  by  the  issue  of  a  law  against  construct- 
ing vessels  with  more  than  one  mast.  The 
present  Japanese  junk  of  only  one  mast, 
which  is  hardly  suited  even  for  the  coast 
navigation,  had  its  origin  in  this  sumptuary 
law.  It  is  to  be  lamented  greatly  that  Chris- 
tianity, the  corner  stone  of  the  fabric  of 
modern  western  civilization,  though  repre- 
sented in  a  corrupted  form,  was  driven  away 
from  Japan.  Still  the  old  relics,  the  crosses 
and  images  of  saints,  found  to-day,  testify 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  gained  a  foothold 
even  in  that  distant  Orient,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  disciples,  in  obedience 
to  the  teaching  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every  creature." 
Again,  if  foreign  intercourse  had  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  science  of  navigation  and 
art  of  shipbuilding  had  been  encouraged, 
Japan  would  stand  to-day,  in  her  internation- 
al relations,  on  a  far  different  basis.  Never- 
theless, the  peace  and  tranquility  which  she 
has  enjoyed  for  the  last  three  centuries 
owe  much  to  this  anti-foreign  policy  which 
the  great  statesman  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogun- 
ate  originated.  During  these  centuries  the 


western  nations  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  mediaeval  and  feudal  despotism,  and 
outgrew  the  oppressions  of  the  Papal  rule: 
but  Japan  was  in  a  fast  slumber,  and  her 
leaders,  reveling  in  luxuries  obtained  by  the 
labor  of  a  despotically-oppressed  class  of  the 
people,  and  with  entire  satisfaction  in  their 
own  civilization,  sought  no  more,  believed  in 
nothing  better.  Politics,  if  any  there  were, 
had  but  a  narrow  stage  to  act  upon.  Man- 
ners and  customs  were  peculiar  to  the  race 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
Orient.  Science  had  made  no  landing  on 
the  shores  of  Japan;  steam  and  electricity 
were  unknown ;  the  geologist's  hammer  and 
the  chemist's  balance  did  not  exist.  All 
philosophy  was  Confucian;  neither  Baconian 
doctrine  nor  utilitarianism  was  ever  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  its  deepest  thinkers.  My- 
thology, Hero-wor  ship,  Shintoism  and  Bud- 
dhism took  firmer  hoi  d  of  the  national  relig- 
ious sentiment,  in  place  of  Christianity,  but 
were  confined  to  the  common  classes  of  the 
people  ;  while  the  intellectual  class  indulged 
in  speculation  and  interpretation  of  the  mot- 
toes and  teachings  of  old  philosophers,  with- 
out entering  into  any  fruitful  discussion  about 
future  existence.  Education  was  non-pro- 
gressive, and  tended  to  develop  memory  at 
the  expense  of  thought.  The  too-profound 
veneration  of  the  gospel  of  ancient  sages  de- 
prived scholars  of  their  original  power  and, 
inventive  faculty.  An  idea  that  the  present 
cannot  surpass  the  past  made  the  mind  inert 
and  checked  all  ambition.  After  all,  the 
greatest  bane  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
advancement  was  the  incredible  confidence 
placed  in  the  governing  class  by  the  govern- 
ed. This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  feudal 
system  which  had  so  singularly  demoralized 
the  independent  and  self-reliant  spirit  of  the 
people.  But  gallant  patriotism,  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  feudalism,  was  a  trait  of  every 
high-minded  man,  and  military  fame  was  no 
less  regarded  than  the  honor  of  an  early 
Roman. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Old  Japan  when  the 
firing  of  guns  from  the  men-of-war  under 
Commodore  Perry  first  broke  the  long  slum- 
ber of  the  people,  and  an  unexpected  mes- 
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sage  from  President  Fillmore  demanding  a 
commercial  treaty  was  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  Tycoon  in  1854.  Then  the  people  first 
learned  that  there  was,  on  a  great  continent 
on  the  other  side  of  a  broad  ocean,  a  well- 
founded  Republic,  a  nation  governed  by  the 
people.  The  anti-foreign  policy  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  the  founder  of  the  late  Sho- 
gunate  had  become  such  second-nature  .with 
both  the  governing  and  the  governed  classes, 
that  a  strong  feeling  was  manifested  against 
opening  any  ports  to  foreign  commerce. 
Meanwhile,  military  preparations  were  made 
by  the  princes  and  fortifications  were  built 
in  various  places,  while  hot  discussions  were 
to  be  heard  in  the  courts  of  the  Shogunate 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  foreign  in- 
tercourse. The  public  remained  opposed 
to  coming  into  any  relation  with  the  outside 
world,  but  the  commercial  treaty  was  de- 
manded not  only  by  the  United  States  but 
also  by  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and 
other  powers  of  Europe.  So  the  decision  of 
the  Tycoon  and  his  Cabinet  was  favorable 
for  entering  into  an  amicable  relation  with 
the  western  nations,  not  from  any  real  con- 
viction of  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  be 
derived,  but  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  combined  western  nations.  A 
treaty  was  first  signed  with  the  United  States, 
followed  by  other  nations  in  1858.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court  in  Kioto,  and  contrary  also  to  the 
idea  of  the  conservatists.  Manifestoes  were 
issued  for  the  attack  of  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, various  secret  parties  were  organized, 
and  the  whole  country  was  stirred  up.  The 
assassination  of  the  high  official  and  Prime 
Minister  lye,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  making  the  foreign  treaty,  the  insults  to 
foreigners,  and  the  firing  on  foreign  vessels 
followed,  and  involved  the  Shogunate  gov- 
ernment in  great  trouble.  Threats  from  for- 
eign powers  and  attacks  from  hostile  sub- 
jects brought  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  pitiable 
condition.  The  difficulties  from  within  and 
from  without  proved  too  much  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  where  long  tranquility 
had  prevented  even  a  dream  of  such  a  sud- 
den outbreak.  "Honor  to  the  emperor, 


but  expulsion  to  the  foreigners,"  was  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  every  public-spirited  man. 

The  period  from  the  first  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers  in  1855  and  1858  to  the  Revo- 
lution in  1868  was  a  trying  one  for  Japan. 
It  was  a  transition  stage  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  Even  her  independence  was  menaced 
more  than  once,  but  the  exaction  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  as  indemnity  satisfied  the 
opponents  and  avoided  bloodshed.  The 
gallant  patriots  of  those  days  probably 
thought  that  to  buy  peace  and  independ- 
ence with  money  was  a  shame  to  the  sa- 
cred and  glorious  memories  of  Japan,  and 
wished  to  perish  with  honor  rather  than  to 
live  with  disgrace.  They  also  remembered 
how  bravely  their  ancestors  fought  with  the 
powerful  Mongols  of  the  i3th  century,  de- 
feating them  utterly;  and  they  were  hardly 
aware  of  the  progress  since  made  by  western 
nations  in  the  discipline  and  equipment  of 
their  armies  and  navies :  while  Japan  had 
only  weak  and  old  cannon,  poor  gunpowder, 
and  her  famous  steel  swords;  and  her  navy 
consisted  of  modern  junks  of  miserable  con- 
struction. The  violent  repression  of  those 
warlike  and  restless  subjects  was  accom- 
plished with  fearful  severity,  and  a  cowardly 
policy  was  for  a  while  observed  toward  the 
western  nations,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  These  were  contemptible  acts  of 
the  Shogunate.  Although  his  course  is  con- 
sidered to-day  as  having  led  to  the  welfare 
of  the  present  generation,  there  certainly  was 
a  better  way  leading  to  the  Restoration  War, 
to  the  present  amicable  relations  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  finally,  to  the  progressive 
epoch  of  modern  Japanese  civilization.  It 
is,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  regret  that  many 
noble  royalists  and  anti-foreign  patriots  died 
an  ignominious  death,  who,  if  alive  to-day, 
would  be  among  the  leading  and  influential 
men  of  New  Japan. 

However,  with  the  resignation  of  the 
Shogun  the  memorable  War  of  Restora- 
tion began,  and  resulted  within  a  year 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  last  loyal 
supporters  of  the  Shogun.  Then  the  em- 
peror emerged  from  his  sacred  palace,  where 
his  ancestors  had  been  secluded  for  the  last 
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seven  centuries,  during  which  time  the  peo- 
ple had  forgotten  entirely  that  there  was  a 
supreme  civil  magistrate  by  whose  sceptre 
the  whole  country  could  and  ought  to  be 
governed,  and  that  the  Shogun  was  nothing 
but  his  prime  minister,  who  could  not  legally 
exercise  more  sovereign  power  than  could 
Gladstone,  the  English  premier.  Still,  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  nationality  of  Japan  that  even 
in  the  time  of  terrible  civil  wars  no  arbitrary 
prince  dared  to  disgrace  the  honor  of  the 
emperor,  but  always  sought  the  latter's  sanc- 
tion for  his  actions.  The  emperor  was  an 
emperor  always,  however  powerless  in  reality 
he  may  have  been.  The  dynasty  of  the  em- 
peror was  never  broken,  nor  his  power  de- 
nied in  words.  Japan  has  been  an  empire, 
an  absolute  monarchy,  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  country,  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Even  during  the  peaceful 
adminstration  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  a 
hitherto  forgotten  literature  survived,  and 
there  appeared  some  distinguish  ed  historians 
and  poets,  whose  writings  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  idea  of  the  rightful  sovereignty  of 
the  emperor.  This  had  something  to  do 
in  preparing  the  way  to  the  great  constitu- 
tional reform.  It  was  an  all-important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Japan.  It  was  the  gate 
leading  to  progress  and  civilization.  It  was 
the  opening  of  the  era  of  New  Japan.  It 
was  the  death  blow  to  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  seclusion.  What  this  progressive 
Japan  has  since  accomplished  is  known  to 
all  men. 

No  sooner  had  the  present  emperor  as- 
cended the  throne  than  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, taking  a  sacred  oath  consisting  of 
three  articles,  in  which  he  agreed  to  regard 
public  assemblies  and  to  follow  the  wish  of 
the  majority.  This  was  in  effect  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Japan,  which  was  granted  to  the 
people  entirely  by  the  free  will  of  the  emperor, 
and  not  by  any  force  or  petition  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects.  Japan  was  and  had  been  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  the  people  had 
claimed  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  affairs ;  but  the  emperor  felt 
that  divine  justice  required  that  the  people 
should  have  something  to  say  in  matters 


which  have  direct  relations  to  their  life,  their 
property,  and  their  honor.  The  revolution 
had  been  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the 
glory  of  the  emperor  was  their  chief  desire. 
Scholars  and  soldiers  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  wish  to  see  that  glorious  day 
when  the  emperor  should  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  and,  taking  upon  himself 
the  real  sovereign  power,  become  in  fact  as 
in  name  their  ruler.  Poor  and  obscure  ag- 
itators, led  by  intense  hatred  of  the  Shogun- 
ate, had  risked  their  lives  in  accomplishing 
this  object.  When  they  came  into  power  in 
the  imperial  government,  after  much  dan- 
ger and  bloodshed,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  ignore  the  cause  of  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Thus,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  very  first  imperial  act  the  em- 
peror manifested  his  will  for  a  future  parlia- 
ment. 

But  meanwhile  there  were  many  petty 
sovereigns  or  daimios  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  had  absolute  power  over 
their  subjects,  and  who  absolutely  owned 
their  provinces,  which  were  a  reward  to  their 
ancestors  for  loyalty  manifested  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  The 
revolution  was  incomplete,  and  law  and  jus- 
tice could  not  be  made  national,  until  the 
central  government  took  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  administering  national  affairs,  and 
became  supreme  over  lord  and  peasant  alike. 
But  the  subjects  of  those  petty  sovereigns 
held  the  same  relations  to  their  respective 
rulers  that  the  subjects  of  the  Tokugawa  had 
held  to  the  Shogun ;  the  social  links  were 
purely  feudal,  and  unwise  action  would  have 
caused  bloodshed  again.  The  necessity  of 
the  centralization  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, was  absolute,  and  had  to  be  accom- 
plished at  any  expense.  This  difficulty  was 
considered  by  the  princes,  and  then  there 
came  suddenly  forward  several  powerful 
princes,  voluntarily  resigning  their  sovereign- 
ty over  their  subjects,  and  surrendering  all 
claims  to  their  provinces.  This  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  princes.  The  gov- 
ernment then  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe; 
and  by  a  single  act,  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood,  clans  and  feudalism  were  abolish- 
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ed,  and  the  government  became  imperial  as 
it  had  been  centuries  before.  This  was  done 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  war  of  reform. 
The  nation  greatly  rejoiced  in  this  second 
important  step  of  the  new  government. 
There  are  at  present  no  independent  powers 
in  the  interior  of  Japan,  and  all  the  govern- 
ors appointed  and  sent  to  the  various  prov- 
inces, once  the  seats  of  powerful  clans,  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 

The  government  being  thus  centralized, 
the  new  metropolis,  Tokio,  became  an  epit- 
ome of  Japan.  The  cabinet  was  constituted, 
consistingof  the  premier,  the  vice-premier,  and 
privy  councilors,  who  were  ministers  of  the 
various  departments.  The  discussions  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  popular  voice  soon  came 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  organized  legisla- 
tive body;  but  a  radical  creation  of  a  parlia- 
ment at  once  was  too  much  of  a  change  for 
the  young  nation.  Then  by  the  order  of  the 
emperor  was  established  a  senate,  whose 
members  were  appointed  by  His  Majesty, 
and  whose  function  is  similar  in  some  degree 
to  that  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  This 
was  a  decided  step  towards  an  effective  and 
satisfactory  government,  but  this  legislative 
body  is  not  truly  representative.  In  1876, 
many  ex-privy  councilors  and  high  authori- 
ties presented  a  celebrated  memorial  advo- 
cating the  organization  of  a  pure  parliament, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
scholars,  journalists,  and  public-spirited  men. 
This  memorial  aroused  the  people  so  much 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  the  first  and 
great  movement  for  a  representative  body 
and  a  liberal  constitution  for  young  Japan. 
The  memorial  was  not  at  once  effective,  but 
as  a  result,  a  governors'  assembly  was  call- 
ed by  the  emperor  to  discuss  finance,  taxa- 
tion, and  other  important  questions;  and  as 
a  result  of  this  assembly,  district  conferences 
were  organized,  whose  members  were  partly 
elected  by  the  people  and  partly  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  who  had  authority 
to  settle  the  annual  local  expenditures.  The 
people  were  not  fully  satisfied  with  this,  for 
their  political  ideas  had  expanded  more  and 
more.  They  were  decidedly  progressive,  and 
VOL.  III.— ii. 


did  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical arrangements  of  their  forefathers.  A 
few  years  after  this,  by  decree  of  the  em- 
peror, the  provincial  legislatures  came  into 
existence.  The  members  of  these  legisla- 
tures are  wholly  elected  by  the  people. 
Those  who  pay  annual  taxes  of  ten  dollars 
have  the  right  of  being  elected;  and  those 
who  pay  taxes  of  five  dollars  have  the  right 
of  voting.  The  legislatures  settle  the  finan- 
ces and  taxation  of  the  provinces.  Neither 
the  central  government  nor  the  provincial 
government  has  the  right  of  arbitrary  exac- 
tion, regarding  the  provincial  expenditures. 

The  public  has  been  thus  made  certain  of 
the  progressive  policy  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment ;  but  before  the  legislatures  were  organ- 
ized Japan  had  a  great  civil  commotion,  or 
rebellion,  headed  by  one  of  the  ablest  gener- 
als she  has  ever  produced.  It  was  a  sad 
event  in  the  history  of  New  Japan.  Many 
brave  soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  were  destroyed .  Strange 
to  say,  many  who  were  leaders  at  the  time  of 
the  reform  and  were  afterwards  high  officials 
in  the  new  government,  rebelled  against  the 
very  government  in  the  organization  of  which 
they  had  taken  an  active  part ;  but  t  he  reason 
of  their  revolt  was  merely  personal  ambition. 
The  national  force  being  strong  and  well  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  our  progressive  govern- 
ment remained  firm.  Peace  and  order  were 
re-established  after  this  hard  struggle  with 
the  rebels  of  General  Saigo,  which  lasted 
nine  months.  Then  the  whole  attention  of 
the  government  was  tiirned  toward  the  im- 
provement and  progress  of  the  country. 

The  provincial  executive  and  new  legisla- 
ture went  on  smoothly,  but  public  opinion 
had  now  come  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  a  national  legislature  in  order  to  develop 
the  full  power  and  strength  of  the  people. 
The  coming  constitution  and  parliament  be- 
came the  two  great  elements  of  national  dis- 
cussion. Many  petitions  were  presented  by 
the  people  and  many  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced by  public  speakers  and  writers.  An 
absolute  monarchy  and  a  cabinet  of  a  few 
ministers  was  felt  to  have  become  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the 
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advancement  of  the  national  civilization. 
Then,  on  the  i2th  October,  1881,  a  solemn 
decree  was  issued  by  the  emperor,  ordering 
that  in  ten  years  afterwards  the  empire  should 
have  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  nation- 
al assembly.  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  the  emperor  made  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  From  an  absolute,  despotic 
monarchy  to  a  constitutional  monarchy  the 
change  will  have  been  made  in  twenty-three 
years!  We  had  not  true  representation; 
now  we  will  have  a  full  parliament  of  the 
people.  The  masses  never  dreamed  of  such 
things  when  they  lived  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Shogunate,  nor  even  in  the  earlier 
imperial  days.  An  influential  cabinet  min- 
ister and  statesman,  Mr.  Ito,  together  with 
intelligent  officials,  went  to  Germany  and  in- 
vestigated the  constitution  of  the  German 
Empire  with  the  purpose  of  remodeling  it  for 
a  future  constitution  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Itagaki  and  Goto,  the  two  great  leaders  of 
the  new  political  party,  the  Radicals  of  Ja- 
pan, who  were  once  privy  councilors  in  the 
Cabinet  and  presented  the  renowned  memo- 
rial for  the  organization  of  the  parliament  in 
1876,  also  went  privately  to  Europe  to  better 
train  themselves  for  public  life,  and  returned 
in  September,  1883.  The  exact  form  of  the 
constitution  and  parliament  that  Japan  will 
have  eight  years  from  now  cannot  yet  be 
known,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  then  the 
western  nations  will  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nize a  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  limits 
of  the  Oriental  world. 

At  the  time  of  the  reform,  the  patriots 
arose  against  the  Shogunate  with  the  motto, 
"  Honor  to  the  emperor  and  expulsion  to 
the  foreigners";  but  since  the  Shogunate  was 
overthrown  and  the  emperor  became  su- 
preme, the  latter  part  of  the  popular  motto 
has  undergone  an  entire  change:  from  ex- 
pulsion to  welcome  and  from  hatred  to  re- 
spect. On  this  the  policy  of  the  new  impe- 
rial government  was  established,  and  the 
anti-foreign  politicians  and  statesmen  have 
had  to  change  their  views.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tional sentiment  with  regard  to  foreign  inter- 
course was  miraculously  changed  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government.  The 


representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  were 
respected  and  recognized,  and  friendly  inter- 
course was  sought  in  all  possible  ways.  Min- 
isters plenipotentiary  were  at  once  appointed 
and  sent  to  the  principal  foreign  nations. 
With  the  advance  of  time,  the  government 
and  people  learned  more  and  more  of  west- 
ern civilization.  At  one  time  the  national 
sentiments  and  actions  tended  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  from  conservatism  to  ul- 
tra-radicalism. Old  customs,  manners,  and 
systems,  good  and  beautiful  in  themselves, 
were,  they  said,  to  be  at  once  abandoned, 
and  foreign  methods  were  to  be  substituted 
in  place  of  them.  Japanese  were  to  become 
Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans,  in  dress, 
speech  and  thought.  This  absurd  extreme 
has  been  removed  in  a  reasonable  degree  at 
present,  but  the  civility  to  foreign  ideas  and 
the  faith  in  foreigners  that  once  took  so 
strong  hold  of  the  popular  mind  still  re- 
main, and  our  international  relations  are  as 
amicable  and  peaceful  as  can  be  desired. 
Diplomacy,  which  was  never  studied,  has 
now  come  to  be  considered  as  most  impor- 
tant and  necessary  to  public  men.  As  the 
result  of  a  recent  skillful  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  by  Admiral  Inomoto, 
one  of  her  young  diplomatists,  now  minister 
to  Pekin,  Japan  has  averted  the  probability 
of  future  trouble  with  that  powerful  nation. 

Our  international  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions are  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  the 
question  is  whether  Japan  really  does  have 
treaties  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  foreign 
power.  The  powers  of  jurisdiction  and  the 
right  to  fix  tariffs  are  leading  features  of  any 
independent  nation,  and  also  the  rights  not 
only  to  extend  those  prerogatives  over  its 
own  subjects,  but  over  any  persons  who  re- 
side in  its  territory  without  regard  to  their 
nationality.  How  soon  this  just  principle 
will  receive  due  attention  in  the  treaties  of 
other  powers  with  Japan  is  our  present  prob- 
lem. With  the  view  of  revising  treaties,  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  a  few 
years  after  our  revolutionary  affairs  were  set- 
tled, but  when  the  party  returned  home, 
the  government's  energies  were  turned  in  an- 
other direction:  that  is,  the  policy  then 
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adopted  was  internal  improvement  first,  and 
treaty  revision  afterwards.  Before  this  was 
finished  Japan  was  involved  in  trouble  with 
the  Chinese  about  the  question  of  Formosa 
and  Loo  Choo,  and  with  the  Coreans  about 
their  insult  to  the  national  standard  of  Japan. 
The  difference  about  Formosa  was  settled 
satisfactorily,  much  to  the  triumph  of  Japan, 
but  the  question  of  Loo  Choo  is  still  pend- 
ing a  decided  action  on  both  sides.  China 
and  Japan  are  allied  countries  and  their  in- 
tercourse has  been  kept  up  for  centuries ; 
their  literature  is  similar;  the  natural  relig- 
ions favored  by  the  Chinese  philosophers  are 
accepted  by  many  Japanese  scholars ;  for  the 
welfare  of  oriental  countries,  their  friendly 
intercourse  and  alliance  are  desirable  by  all 
means;  but  Chinese  conservatism  and  Japa- 
nese radicalism  are  such  a  point  of  diver- 
gence, that,  unless  the  Chinese  awake  from 
their  torpor,  real  alliance  and  friendship  are 
hopeless. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  the  Corean  con- 
servatives and  the  triumph  of  the  progressive 
party  there  have  singularly  resulted  in  a  new 
problem  in  the  Orient.  Nor  only  in  the 
Orient;  it  will  have  some  significance  to 
those  western  nations  which  have  recently 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Corean  king- 
dom. Not  only  once,  but  many  times,  did 
the  Corean  conservatives  insult  the  Japanese. 
The  last  outrage  was  an  unpardonable  one. 
The  minister  plenipotentiary  and  his  party 
in  Keijo  (Seoul)  the  capital  of  Corea  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives  from  a  wild  mob; 
still,  like  the  insult  to  the  flag,  it  was  settled 
peacefully,  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  for  Ja- 
pan has  wished  to  advance  with  Corea  in  the 
line  of  western  civilization.  But  the  great 
Celestial  Empire  has  stepped  in  and  re-asserts 
her  claim  of  over-lordship,  now  publicly  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  but  secretly  trying  to 
justify  an  unreasonable  interference  with  the 
national  affairs  of  Corea.  Corea  has  been 
independent,  and  her  sovereign  is  and  should 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  ruler 
in  his  international  relations.  Unless'  the 
independence  or  dependence  of  Corea  be 
clearly  settled  by  international  agreement  or 
by  representatives  of  those  nations  that  en- 


tered into  the  recent  treaties  with  her,  di- 
plomacy in  the  Orient  will  walk  in  mist  and 
uncertainty.  Japan  seeks  her  friends  in  the 
Orient,  but  she  has  practically  no  allies 
there  at  present.  Her  friends  are  found  only 
in  the  West,  but  she  wishes  to  fully  recognize 
her  duties  towards  her  neighbors.  She  can- 
not but  feel  that  Corea  is  the  key  to  the 
"  Eastern  Question  " — the  Italy-like  penin- 
sula that  must  be  kept  inviolate  from  China 
and  Russia,  its  grasping  neighbors,  and  sub- 
ject to  only  religious,  industrial,  social,  and 
commercial  influences  from  the  outside 
world.  Corea  is  our  natural  ally,  and  our 
nearest  blood-relation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Interior 
Department,  the  forty-four  governors  of  the 
State  of  Japan,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
minister,  have  adopted  a  progressive  policy 
and  executed  measures  for  the  development 
of  the  interior  of  the  country.  Every  law 
is  now  national  in  its  scope,  and  every  regu- 
lation acts  over  the  entire  country.  No  trace 
of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  former  petty 
princes  can  now  be  found.  The  lands  and 
forests  are  carefully  surveyed;  the  census  re- 
turns are  taken  with  great  accurateness ;  old 
temples,  sacred  relics,  and  the  classic  beauty 
of  Old  Japan,  are  carefully  preserved;  san- 
itary regulations  have  been  adopted;  the  pen- 
itentiary system  and  supervisions  are  in 
good  order;  the  publication  of  books  and 
registration  of  inventions  are  encouraged ;  the 
rivers  and  harbors  are  being  improved,  and 
the  public  highways  are  kept  in  good  repair. 
In  fact,  all  the  elements  of  efficient  and 
economical  government  have  received  care- 
ful attention,  and  only  time  is  needed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  vast  good  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Agriculture,  arbori- 
culture, commerce,  and  navigation  have  also 
received  great  encouragement.  Japan  has 
always  been  an  agricultural  country.  Her 
resources,  when  developed  fully,  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  her  own  people, 
and  the  surplus  products  when  exported  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  ought  to  add  great- 
ly to  her  wealth.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  population  is  now  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  when  the  latest  improvements  and 
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economies  are  introduced  in  that  pursuit,  the 
net  gain  will  aggregate  millions  of  dollars. 
Agriculture,  as  an  art,  has  been  carried  on 
in  Japan  in  a  state  of  great  perfection,  but 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  labor 
saving  machines  and  applications  of  modern 
sciences  to  practical  farming  have  been  un- 
known. The  new  agricultural  department 
encourages  progressive  farming.  Already, 
there  are  several  agricultural  institutions  for 
training  young  men  to  scientific  agriculture, 
and  agricultural  societies  and  fairs  for  the 
interest  of  the  farming  community  have  been 
successfully  organized.  Japan  will  no  more 
cling  to  the  ancient  system,  but  with  certain 
modifications  adopt  the  western  labor-saving 
modes  of  farming.  Already  farmers  are 
leaving  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
country  to  seek  new  homesteads  in  new  com- 
munities. The  northern  island,  Yesso,  for 
the  development  and  colonization  of  which 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  last  ten  years,  attracts  them  most.  The 
settlers  there  have  been  repaid  for  their  en- 
terprise with  ample  yield  of  crops,  and  are 
highly  prosperous.  The  proper  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  the  forests  already  in 
existence,  and  the  culture  of  trees  on  waste 
lands  are  never  overlooked,  and  forestry  laws 
and  forestry  schools  are  now  in  full  operation. 
The  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise  has  hith- 
erto prevented  our  merchants  from  entering 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  national  products,  such  as  silks, 
teas,  porcelains,  and  lacquer  wares,  has  sug- 
gested a  more  extended  commerce  to  enter- 
prising men,  and  now  their  representatives 
are  found  in  many  great  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  London  and  Paris. 

Ocean  navigation  is  entirely  a  new  feature 
of  Young  Japan.  The  new  lines  hitherto  or- 
ganized are  hardly  competent  to  rival  foreign 
lines  with  their  immense  capital  and  superb- 
ly equipped  steamers,  but  the  coast  naviga- 
tion is  now  entirely  conducted  by  the  Japa- 
nese line.  Of  the  two  most  powerful  nation- 
al lines,  one  has  been  for  some  time  in 
successful  operation,  and  the  other  has  made 
a  good  beginning.  They  will  sometime  in 
the  future,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  plow  the 


Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  with  their  own 
steamers  under  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
They  are  rivals  of  each  other,  but  this  has 
given  us  a  healthful  competition.  Their 
representatives  have  lately  gone  to  Europe 
and  purchased  a  number  of  steamers  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  lines.  We  have 
docks  in  which  ship  building  is  carried  on 
by  native  ship-builders,  but  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  vessels. 

The  success  of  the  steamship  lines  is  ow- 
ing in  a  large  degree  to  the  efforts  of  our 
late  postmaster-general,  who  also  founded 
the  postal  system  in  Japan.  The  operations 
and  success  of  our  post  office  have  been 
remarkable.  The  income  exceeds  the  ex- 
penditures. The  mails  are  constantly  in- 
creasing and  postal  lines  extend  everywhere 
over  the  country.  The  mail  business  is  the 
most  successful  branch  the  new  government 
has  ever  undertaken.  It  has  been  a  potent 
means  for  the  development  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  is  a  notable  triumph  of 
New  Japan.  The  promotion  of  the  post- 
master-general to  membership  in  the  Impe- 
rial Cabinet  is  now  in  question.  The  best 
policy  of  the  government  is  not  to  maintain 
postage  beyond  the  requirements  of  busi- 
ness, but  to  reduce  it  by  degrees  to  the  low- 
est point  that  pays  expenses. 

As  interprovincial  communications  and 
traffic  increase,  the  necessity  of  railroads 
has  been  fully  felt.  In-  some  parts  of 
the  country,  railroads  of  considerable 
length  are  in  full  operation;  but  the  rad- 
icalism of  Japan  is  not  satisfied  with  rail- 
roads of  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  and  a 
project  was  placed  before  the  public  a  few 
years  ago  by  a  number  of  capitalists  and 
statesmen,  in  which  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
country  was  planned.  This  was  received  by 
the  nation  as  a  grand  project,  and  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Company  was  organized  with 
its  needed  capital  guaranteed  on  easy  terms 
by  the  government,  and  now  a  line  from  the 
metropolis  to  a  northern  seaport  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  is  in 
process  of  construction.  When  this  line  and 
others  now  projected  are  finished,  the  traces 
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of  Old  Japan  now  remaining  will  soon  dis- 
appear. There  will  be  no  more  of  the  ro- 
mance of  travel  in  the  interior  of  Japan. 
The  railroads  will  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
past,  but  they  will  bring  such  great  good  to 
New  Japan  that  this  loss  can  be  forgiven. 

Telegraph  lines  extend  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  are  under  the  control  of  the  central 
government.  They  are  a  part  of  the  tele- 
graph and  cable  lines  that  connect  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  Not  only  has  the  exten- 
sion of  the  telegraph  and  railroad  lines  been 
made  by  government  aid,  but  also  mining, 
manufacturing  and  other  kinds  of  indus- 
tries have  been  started  and  some  are  still 
maintained  by  the  busy  government  of  Ja- 
pan. The  result  of  this  is  a  depleted  treas- 
ury. An  income  of  about  eighty  millions  of 
dollars  is  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
progressive  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debts  and  to  some- 
what reduce  the  paper  currency.  The  late 
minister  as  well  as  his  successor  was  a  care- 
ful statesman  and  economist,  and  national 
confidence  has  been  placed  in  both.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  department  of  the  Treasury 
has  had  a  hard  time  for  the  last  ten  years, 
but  the  worst  seems  now  over,  and  it  will 
probably  go  on  smoothly  hereafter.  The  gov- 
ernment often  feels  the  need  of  more  funds, 
•  not  only  to  meet  ordinary  expenditures, 
but  also  to  meet  unexpected  ones,  caused 
by  the  present  political  relation  of  Japan  in 
the  Orient.  This  year  a  revised  tax  on  alco- 
holic liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries  will 
bring  an  income  of  about  ten  million  dollars 
more  than  usual,  which  will  be  appropriated 
for  the  increase  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces.  This  increase  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  feeling  of  patriotism  is  strong 
among  the  people,  and  they  feel  that  the 
present  army  is  inadequate  to  support  an  in- 
dependent nation  in  the  circle  of  the  Orien- 
tal powers.  The  naval  and  military  acade- 
mies are  educating  cadets  well  qualified  for 
their  posts,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  Japan  to  ed- 
ucate the  sons  of  noblemen  in  this  discipline. 
Still,  Japan  must  not  attempt  too  much. 
Commercial  progress  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment must  go  ahead  of  a  much  larger 


army.  It  is  individual  enterprises,  manu- 
factures and  industries  that  make  a  nation 
strong.  But  the  present  policy  of  steadily 
increasing  the  national  forces  seems  to  ac- 
cord with  the  other  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  Japan  knew  no  other  nation 
than  herself,  she  had  peace  and  war  within 
her  own  domain,  and  accepted  no  outside 
rights  nor  duties;  but  now  she  has  relations 
on  a  larger  scale  in  a  world  where  might  is 
right,  and  our  new  burdens  are  often  heavy 
ones.  The  world  will  be  patient  with  the 
accomplishment  of  two-score  years.  We  had 
hoped  to  do  more,  yet  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  results.  Obstructions  and  prejudices 
are  always  in  the  way  when  new  systems  are 
introduced,  but  perseverance  is  conquering 
all  things. 

Yet  Japan  too  often  has  had  to  learn 
that  change  in  everything  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  western  nations  is  not 
desirable.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  civil  and  criminal  codes. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  people,  their  customs 
and  habits,  are  the  most  important  consider- 
ation for  the  law-giver.  Our  criminal  codes 
have  been  revised  three  times  since  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  present  criminal  codes,  which 
have  been  in  operation  since  January,  1882, 
are  modifications  and  combinations  of  the 
French,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  laws.  Trials 
by  jury  are  not  established  yet.  Otherwise 
they  agree  in  general  with  the  codes  of  any 
civilized  nation.  Torture,  the  disgrace  of 
Oriental  courts,  has  been  forgotten  in  Japan 
for  a  long  time  past.  Testimony  and  evi- 
dence, rather  than  bodily  chastisements, 
have  become  the  features  of  trials  in  the 
present  judicial  courts.  The  civil  codes  are 
now  in  process  of  compilation  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

Education  in  Japan  has  never  been  neg- 
lected. It  is  almost  universal;  but  to  be- 
come an  intelligent  and  cultured  Japanese 
one  needs  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor. 
Japan  has  its  own  classic  literature,  which 
consists  of  a  study  of  ancient  laws,  philoso- 
phy and  poetry.  This  is  not  of  common 
practical  use,  but  the  beauty  of  the  pure 
Japanese  language  is  worthy  of  attracting  the 
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attention  of  scholars.  Japan  has  also  a  pure 
Chinese  literature,  which  has  been  the  chief 
subject  of  study  by  the  cultured  class  for 
centuries  past.  Neither  Japanese  nor  Chi- 
nese literature  received  any  attention  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years  ;  while  the  western  languages 
were  enthusiastically  studied  by  every  am- 
bitious scholar.  Now,  as  a.  common  litera- 
ture has  developed — a  mixture  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese — it  is  universally  adopted  for  the 
education  of  youths.  But  what  Japan  needs 
most  is  to  transplant  the  arts  and  sciences  into 
her  own  soil,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed except  by  the  study  of  the  western  lan- 
guages, and  through  their  instrumentality. 
From  our  schools  have  sprung  up  colleges, 
and  from  colleges  universities,  using  foreign 
books  and  teaching  with  foreign  tongues. 
Advanced  scholars  have  been  sent  abroad, 
and  on  their  return  home  do  much  good  for 
the  cause  of  education.  But  our  present 
system  of  education,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  foreign  tongues,  is,  of  course, 
a  great  disadvantage  on  many  accounts,  and 
is  being  revised.  The  public  school  system 
has  now  been  organized,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  the  mixed  literature,  which  is  easier 


to  master  than  either  pure  Japanese  or  pure 
Chinese.  Teachers  are  trained  in  normal 
schools,  and  pupils  are  to  pass  from  a  pri- 
mary school  to  the  high  school,  and  from 
the  high  school  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. In  these  latter  institutions,  either  Eng- 
lish or  German  is  used.  There  is  no  special 
study  which  can  yet  be  accomplished  with 
the  native  tongue  alone,  through  translation, 
except  medicine,  which  has  made  a  consid- 
erable progress  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
To  be  a  scholar  of  high  accomplishment, 
then,  one  must  master  either  one  or  two 
foreign  languages,  with  the  knowledge,  also, 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  which  are  of  use  in 
every  day  life.  As  the  tide  of  radicalism  re- 
cedes, the  love  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
literature  revives.  Education  is,  in  general, 
making  fa*ir  progress;  but  as  it  advances, 
materialism  goes  along  with  it,  and  there  is  a 
growing  fear  that  this  will  take  a  stronger  hold 
of  the  popular  mind  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  or  even  the  teachings  of 
Christianity.  Not  a  material  civilization  in  a 
radical  rush,  but  a  liberal  and  Christian  civili- 
zation, rather  in  a  conservative  spirit,  is  what 
New  Japan  ought  to  develop.  Our  wisest  men 
aim  at  this,  and  time  alone  can  work  it  out. 

Shosuki  Sato. 


INCIDENT   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   A   CALIFORNIA  DETECTIVE. 


SOME  years  since,  the  stage  line  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  suffered  from  fre- 
quent depredations  by  "road-agents."  The 
express  company  offered  liberal  rewards  and 
the  local  officers  displayed  commendable  zeal, 
all  to  no  purpose.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
while  sheriff  of  one  of  the  mining  counties, 
requested  me  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
see  if  I  could  get  any  clue  to  work  upon. 
Suspecting  that  some  of  my  former  acquaint- 
ances who  had  served  a  term  or  two  in  the 
penitentiary  had  returned  to  their  old  voca- 
tions in  "pastures  new,"  and  believing  that 
if  such  was  the  case  I  could  soon  get  upon 
their  track,  I  readily  consented. 


The  day  after  I  had  received  my  instruc- 
tions, I  was  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  the 
last  robbery. .  I  represented  myself  as  a  stock- 
raiser  looking  for  feed;  and,  as  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly dry  year  and  feed  very  scarce,  my 
representations  were  readily  accepted.  The 
numerous  robberies  were  the  most  frequent 
topics  of  conversation  among  the  very  sparse 
population  on  the  line  of  my  road.  I  affect- 
ed indifference  to  the  subject,  but  carefully 
noted  everything  said. 

At  a  certain  station  where  I  had  remained 
two  days  and  had  vainly  sought  evidence 
upon  which  to  found  a  theory,  I  hired  a  horse 
of  a  native  Californian,  telling  him  and  oth- 
ers that  I  was  going  across  the  mountains  to 
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the  coast  to  look  for  grass;  tied  my  blankets 
behind  my  saddle  and  made  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  journey.  While  I  was  thus  en- 
gaged, a  man  rode  up  to  the  station  with  the 
information  that  the  stage  had  been  robbed 
the  night  before,  about  ten  miles  south. 

Pretending  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  his 
narrative,  I  got  all  the  information  he  had  to 
impart,  and  then  started  on  the  trail  leading 
to  the  coast.  This  trail  I  followed  about  a 
mile  and  then  struck  across  to  the  stage 
road,  and  hastened  to  reach  the  scene  of 
the  robbery  while  the  tracks  were  yet  fresh. 

I  had  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  where 
the  stage  had  been  stopped.  After  about  a  half 
hour's  search,  I  found  the  spot  where  the  ex- 
press-box had  been  broken  open.  It  was  in 
a  ravine  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  it 
was  thrown  off.  It  was  evident  from  the 
pieces  of  brown  paper,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
express  company  in  wrapping  up  packages  of 
coin,  scattered  around  that  the  robber  had 
made  a  good  night's  work. 

I  examined  the  ground  carefully,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  from  the  tracks,  made  evi- 
dently by  a  high-heeled  boot,  that  but  one 
man  had  been  engaged  in  the  robbery.  The 
ravine  was  rocky  and  the  tracks  only  occa- 
sionally visible,  but  they  seemed  to  go  up  the 
ground.  When  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  this, 
I  went  back  after  my  horse.  I  found,  how- 
ever, no  horse  in  the  place  where  I  had  left 
him;  he  had  broken  off  the  branch  of  the 
small  tree  to  which  I  had  tied  him  and  was 
out  of  sight. 

The  rope  and  branch  as  he  dragged  them 
along  left  traces  easily  followed,  and  just  be- 
fore sunset  I  found  the  horse  quietly  grazing 
at  the  junction  of  two  small  canons.  I  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  catching  him,  and,  as  I 
found  a  little  water,  I  concluded  to  camp 
there  for  the  night.  So  after  picketing  my 
horse  I  made  my  supper  of  the  dried  beef 
and  crackers  that  I  had  brought  with  me, 
rolled  myself  up  in  my  blankets  with  my  sad- 
dle for  a  pillow,  and  slept  until  daylight. 

In  the  morning  when  I  went  to  get  my 
horse,  I  found  the  tracks  of  another,  and  in 
the  moist  ground  near  the  spring  to  which  I 
led  my  horse  for  water,  I  could  easily  distin- 


guish the  difference  between  the  tracks  of  the 
two  ;  mine  being  barefooted  while  the  other 
was  shod  forward;  and  in  examining  carefully 
I  discovered  that  about  an  inch  was  broken  off 
from  the  inside  of  the  off  shoe.  I  also  found 
boot  tracks  that  corresponded  with  those  I 
had  found  at  the  place  where  the  express-box 
had  been  broken  open.  Beyond  the  moist 
soil  near  the  spring,  the  ground  was  hard 
and  rocky  and  the  tracks  difficult  to  follow. 
Being  convinced,  however,  that  they  pointed 
up  the  canon  and  that  I  could  find  them  at 
some  point  to  the  west,  I  mounted  my  horse 
and,  to  make  better  time,  rode  up  the  narrow 
ridge  that  runs  parallel  with  the  canon. 

I  continued  up  this  ridge  about  two  miles, 
until  a  dense  thicket  of  chaparral  compelled 
me  to  turn  down  into  the  ravine  again.  It 
had  become  less  rocky  and  in  spots  some- 
what moist.  Here  I  could  occasionally  find 
tracks  of  the  broken  shoe.  Following  up  the 
bed  of  the  canon  about  a  mile,  I  came  to  a 
perpendicular  bluff,  but  just  before  reaching 
it  found  that  the  horse  I  had  been  following 
had  gone  out  of  the  ravine  up  the  steep  bank 
to  the  right.  Here  the  soil  was  less  rocky 
than  in  the  bed  of  the  canon,  and  quite  a 
trail  had  been  made,  so  that  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  tracks. 

This  I  did  for  a  distance  of,  as  I  judged, 
about  twenty  miles,  when  the  trail  seemed 
suddenly  to  stop.  So  I  unsaddled,  picketed 
my  horse,  and  taking  some  crackers  and 
beef  in  my  hand,  continued  my  search  on 
foot.  I  found  that  I  was  now  almost  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  and  that  the  tracks 
forming  the  trail  had  here  taken  different  di- 
rections, all,  however,  leading  down  towards 
the  coast.  After  a  close  examination  I  se- 
lected that  which  appeared  to  be  the  fresh- 
est, and  followed  down  the  mountain  some 
distance  until  the  tracks  turned  short  to  the 
left  and  crossed  a  canon.  I  then  returned 
for  my  horse,  and,  as  the  mountain  was 
steep,  led  him,  still  following  the  tracks,  which 
I  noticed  here,  as  before,  appeared  to  seek 
the  roughest  ground  on  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a  horse  to  travel.  This  served  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  belief  that  I  was  on  the  right 
trail.  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could  lead  my 
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horse  down  the  steep,  rocky  mountain  side, 
and  after  crossing  two  steep  canons,  I  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  a  small  log-cabin. 

Confident  that  I  had  tracked  my  game  to 
its  lair,  I  paused  a  moment  to  deliberate  as 
to  what  course  to  pursue.  Deciding  to  go 
boldly  up  to  the  cabin  and  be  governed  by 
circumstances,  I  approached  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  door  without  discovering  any 
sign  of  life.  What  was  my  surprise  then, 
when,  probably  called  by  the  sound  of  my 
horse's  feet,  a  woman  came  to  the  door.  She 
was  evidently  startled,  and  I  for  the  moment 
embarrassed.  She  was  apparently  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  though  her  face 
bore  traces  of  sorrow  and  pain,  she  was  very 
handsome  and  there  was  about  her  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  refinement. 

Recovering  from  my  confusion  at  this  unex- 
pected vision,  I  saluted  her  respectfully,  and 
telling  her  I  was  looking  for  feed  for 
stock,  asked  permission  to  spread  my  blan- 
kets in  a  rude  shed,  which  I  noticed  stand- 
ing on  a  rocky  point  across  a  ravine  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  cabin. 

She  seemed  confused  at  this  request;  said 
her  husband  was  out  hunting  and  would  be 
at  home  soon ;  that  he  very  much  disliked 
to  have  any  one  trespass  on  his  feed,  and 
that  there  was  much  better  grass  two  or  three 
miles  beyond,  near  the  coast. 

I  pretended  not  to  notice  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  told  her  that  I  would  lead  my 
horse  over  the  hill,  for  he  was  too  tired  to  go 
far. 

She  seemed  relieved  at  this,  and  advised 
me  with  great  earnestness  to  go  three  or  four 
miles  farther.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
her  earnestness.  The  sequel  will  show  that 
she  had  reason  for  it. 

I  crossed  the  ravine  to  the  point  on  which 
the  shed  stood ;  I  noticed  that  it  was  near 
the  edge  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  of 
rocks  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  while  the 
ground  on  each  side  sloped  off  gradually.  On 
the  south  side  was  a  spot  of  an  acre  or  two, 
watered  by  a  spring,  a  small  portion  of  which 
was  fenced  with  poles  and  planted  with  veg- 
etables. A  short  distance  beyond  a  horse 
was  picketed.  I  led  my  horse  past  him, 


stopping  a  moment  to  take  up  his  off  foot. 
The  shoe  was  broken — exactly  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  tracks  I  had  followed. 

A  short  distance  farther  on  I  found  a  spot 
of  grass,  unsaddled  and  picketed  my  horse, 
and  walked  back  to  the  shed.  It  was  a  rude 
affair,  containing  only  a  saddle,  bridle,  and 
a  few  barley  sacks.  Thinking  it  would  be  a 
little  better  than  no  shelter,  and  that  the  sacks 
would  add  a  little  to  my  comfort,  I  took  them 
up  to  spread  them  on  the  ground.  One  of 
them  had  three  holes  cut  in  it,  and  strings  were 
fastened  to  it.  It  had  evidently  been  used 
as  a  mask.  Underneath  the  last  one  was  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  on  the  sole  of  one  boot  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  heel  was  a  small  piece  of 
brown  paper  of  the  kind  used  by  the  express 
company  in  putting  up1  packages  of  coin.  I 
found  upon  examination  that  there  was  seal- 
ing wax  on  the  paper,  which  had  adhered  to 
the  boot — a  silent  but  certain  witness. 

Without  removing  the  paper,  I  replaced 
the  boots,  and  hearing  footsteps  walked  out 
on  the  point.  Here  I  saw  a  man  coming  up 
the  ravine  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  He 
was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin  and 
did  not  see  me  until  I  spoke.  At  the  sound 
of  my  voice  as  I  said  "  good  evening,"  he 
instantly  brought  his  gun  from  his  shoulder 
as  if  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  I  pretend- 
ed not  to  notice  this,  and  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  I  could  assume,  told  him  my  story 
about  looking  for  feed.  I  said,  that  I  had  ac- 
cidentally found  his  place,  and  that  as  there 
was  in  the  vicinity  considerable  grass,  I  wish- 
ed to  buy  his  right.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price,  and  would  give 
him  the  money  the  next  day  if  he  would  go 
with  me  to  the  station  on  the  road. 

It  was  so  nearly  dark  by  this  time,  that  I 
could  not  see  his  features  distinctly;  but  he 
was  evidently  suspicious.  He  replied  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
sell  his  grass;  that  he  had  some  cattle,  and  ex- 
pected to  get  some  more,  and  did  not  want 
to  be  trespassed  upon. 

I  disclaimed  any  intention  of  trespassing, 
and  said  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  sell  I 
would  try  elsewhere;  but  that  since  it  was 
now  night  and  my  horse  tired,  I  should  be 
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compelled  to  camp  there,  and  would  go  over 
to  the  coast  in  the  morning. 

He  said  rather  gruffly  that  I  could  do  so 
if  I  liked,  and  walked  on  towards  the  cabin. 

Although  he  did  not  ask  me  to  come,  I 
followed  a  short  distance  behind  him,  trying 
to  continue  in  conversation.  He  only  re- 
plied, however,  when  I  asked  some  direct 
question,  and  then  very  briefly.  When  he 
reached  the  cabin  door,  he  went  in  without 
asking  me  to  accompany  him.  I  could  hear 
him  talking  in  low  earnest  tones  with  his 
wife,  but  could  distinguish  no  words.  Soon 
he  came  out,  saying  to  her  that  he  would  go 
and  move  his  horse  and  return  for  supper; 
and  walked  across  the  ravine,  evidently  in 
an  unpleasant  frame  of  mind. 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  Just  then  his  wife 
came  to  the  door,  cast  a  furtive  glance  after 
him,  then,  stepping  back  far  enough  to  be 
out  of  his  sight,  exclaimed  in  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct and  earnest,  even  beseeching  tone, 

"  Don't  stay  if  you  value  your  life." 

As  he  was  now  some  distance  from  us,  I 
tried  to  talk  with  her;  but  she  repeated  with 
still  greater  earnestness, 

"  Go,  don't  stop  a  minute." 

As  it  appeared  to  distress  her  greatly  to 
have  me  remain,  I  turned  and  walking  fast 
after  her  husband,  overtook  him  as  he  reach- 
ed his  horse.  Assuming  a  composure  I  did 
not  feel,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  grass 
that  was  not  claimed;  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  and  would  go  with  me  in  the  morning, 
I  would  pay  him  liberally. 

He  replied  in  a  surly  manner  that  he 
would  think  about  it  and  let  me  know  in  the 
morning. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  engage  him  in 
conversation ;  but  when  I  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  spread  my  blankets  in  the  shed,  he 
readily  assented.  This  sudden  change  in  his 
manner  suprised  me  somewhat,  but  thinking 
he  had  become  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
boorishness,  I  gave  it  little  consideration, 
took  my  saddle  and  blankets,  and  went  to 
the  shed,  while  he  returned  to  the  cabin. 
In  the  shed  I  spread  my  blankets  and  lay 
down.  But  the  fleas  were  so  numerous  and 
fierce,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 


So,  again  taking  my  bedding,  I  went  up 
the  mountain  side  about  fifty  yards,  and 
shaking  my  blankets  to  rid  them  of  the  in- 
sects as  much  as  possible,  I  lay  down  under 
a  manzanita  bush  and  was  soon  asleep. 

I  must  have  slept  several  hours,  for  when 
I  awoke  the  moon  was  shining  through  the 
treetops,  and  all  objects  excepting  those  in 
the  shade  were  distinctly  visible.  I  lay 
awake  some  time,  revolving  in  my  mind  what 
course  to  pursue  on  the  coming  day.  I  was 
about  dropping  into  a  doze  again,  however, 
when  I  heard  the  cabin  door  open ;  it  was 
hung  on  wooden  hinges,  and  made  a  creak- 
ing noise  that  could  be  heard  for  some  dis- 
tance. This  aroused  me.  Looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  cabin,  I  saw  the  man  come 
out.  I  could  see  that  he  had  something  in 
his  hand,  which  I  at  first  took  to  be  a  rifle ; 
but  as  he  crossed  the  ravine  coming  toward 
the  shed  I  saw  that  it  was  an  ax. 

He  walked  slowly  and  stealthily  until  he 
reached  the  shed.  Here  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment as  if  listening,  then  stepped  in,  and  in- 
stantly I  heard  the  sound  of  his  ax  striking 
the  ground  apparently  a  heavy  blow;  then, 
"  curses  not  loud  but  deep."  Presently  he 
came  out,  still  muttering  curses,  and  went  to 
where  my  horse  was  picketed. 

I  improved  this  chance  to  take  my  blan- 
kets and  find  a  more  secure  place  farther  up 
the  hill-side,  where  I  could  watch  him  un- 
seen. After  looking  around  for  some  time 
among  the  grass  he  went  back  to  the  cabin. 
I  wrapped  my  blankets  around  me,  and 
sitting  on  the  ground  with  my  back  against 
a  tree,  kept  watch  until  full  daylight,  for 
I  now  knew  that  I  had  a  desperate  man 
to  deal  with,  and  that  in  all  probability  the 
next  few  hours  would  decide  the  fate  of  one 
of  us. 

When  it  was  fairly  daylight,  I  took  my 
saddle  and  blankets  to  the  place  where  I  had 
left  my  horse,  saddled  him,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  starting.  Then  I  carefully  ex- 
amined my  pistol  and  went  back  toward 
the  cabin.  It  was  now  quite  light,  and  I 
could  see  from  the  smoke  coming  out  from 
the  chimney  that  the  inmates  were  up. 

Soon  the  man  came  out  and  came  across 
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the  ravine  towards  me,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  his  horse.  His  face 
wore  a  fierce,  surly  expression,  and  he  an- 
swered my  morning  salutation  very  gruffly. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  my  horse,  sad- 
dled, he  remarked  in  a  savage  tone  that  I 
appeared  to  be  getting  ready  for  an  early 
start. 

I  replied  "  yes,"  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
concluded  to  go  with  me. 

He  said  that  he  had  plenty  of  work  to  do 
and  could  not  spare  the  time. 

I  repeated  my  offer  of  the  night  before, 
to  pay  him  liberally  for  his  time,  but  he  stub- 
bornly refused. 

I  saw  that  he  was  determined,  and  was 
deliberating  how  to  proceed,  when  a  hare 
came  hopping  along  towards  us  and  stopped 
about  forty  yards  off.  Just  at  this  moment 
his  wife  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  called 
her  husband  to  breakfast.  He  pointed  to 
the  hare  and  told  her  to  bring  his  rifle. 

I  remarked  that  that  was  unnecessary, 
drew  my  pistol,  and  shot  the  hare  through 
the  head. 

Turning  towards  the  man  I  saw  at  a  glance 
from  the  expression  of  his  face  that  I  had 
"given  myself  away." 

"  You  are  a  good  shot,"  said  he.  "  Let 
me  see  your  pistol." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  self-cocking 
pattern,  and  I  came  near  losing  my  life  once 
from  the  careless  handling  of  it  by  a  stran- 
ger. Since  then  I  never  let  it  go  out  of 
my  hands." 

At  this  his  lip  curled  with  a  sneer  that 
made  his  fierce  countenance  hideous.  Glar- 
ing at  me  savagely  a  moment  he  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  towards  the  shed  about  twen- 
ty yards  distant. 

I  was  convinced  that  any  further  duplici- 
ty would  be  useless  and  that  the  time  for 
prompt  action  had  come;  so  I  followed  a 
few  steps  behind  him,  and  just  before  he 
reached  the  shed,  I  ordered  him,  in  a  sharp, 
decided  tone,  to  stop.  He  turned  sudden- 
ly with  a  motion  as  if  to  spring  upon  me.  I 
had  kept  my  pistol  in  my  hand  all  the  time, 
and  as  he  turned  and  faced  me,  I  brought  it 
up  with  a  click  that  he  well  understood;  and 


standing  about  four  or  five  steps  from  him, 
I  said  : 

"There  are  still  five  balls  in  my  pistol.  Do 
just  as  I  say  or  I'll  put  every  one  through 
you;  I  am  an  officer  and  I  arrest  you  for 
robbery.  I  shall  take  you  to  the  station 
over  on  the  road,  and  from  there  to  S —  for 
examination." 

He  was  standing  a  few  feet  from  the  cliff 
that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  his  back  tow- 
ards it.  Turning  suddenly  around  he  dash- 
ed to  its  edge,  and  with  a  wild  yell  sprang 
over. 

I  felt  spell-bound  for  an  instant,  but  I  can 
distinctly  remember  hearing  him  strike  the 
rocks  below.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  my 
senses,  I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
and  could  see  his  lifeless  body  hanging  on 
the  jagged  rocks. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  past  few  minutes, 
I  had  entirely  forgotten  his  wife.  As  I  turn- 
ed from  the  horrible  sight  to  go  around  the 
point  to  the  corpse,  I  saw  her  coming  towards 
me  with  a  slow  unsteady  step.  I  could  see 
from  her  manner  that  she  was  not  ignorant 
of  what  had  occurred.  Approaching  her  I 
said, 

"Madam,  your  husband  has  fallen  over 
the  cliff,  and  is,  I  fear,  badly  hurt." 

"  I  saw  it  all,"  she  said,  and  sank  fainting 
to  the  ground. 

I  brought  some  water  and  bathed  her  fore- 
head, and  she  soon  recovered  consciousness 
sufficiently  to  say,  "  Go  and  see." 

I  understood  her,  and  going  around  the 
point,  climbed  up  the  rocks  and  of  course 
found  life  extinct.  I  went  back  and  told  the 
poor  woman  it  was  all  over,  and  helped  her 
to  the  cabin. 

Sitting  down,  still  pale  and  weak,  she 
said,  "  When  you  come  to  know  the  history 
of  my  life,  particularly  for  the  past  few 
months,  you  will  not  think  it  strange,  or  me 
unfeeling,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  death  of 
that  man  is  an  actual  relief  to  me.  "  But 
first,"  she  continued,  "  I  beg  you  to  promise 
me  that  this  event  shall  not  be  made  public ; 
I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I  do  not  feel 
equal  to  the  additional  suffering  that  public- 
ity would  inflict.  We  have  no  neighbors. 
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The  nearest  family  are  native  Californians, 
and  live  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  You 
and  I  are  the  only  human  beings  that  know 
of  it,  and  no  possible  good  can  result  from 
making  it  public." 

I  sincerely  pitied  the  poor  woman,  and 
recognizing  the  force  of  her  reasoning,  I 
unhesitatingly  promised  the  secrecy  she  re- 
quested; and  to  her  question  if  I  could  bury 
the  corpse,  I  replied  that  I  could,  and  left 
her  to  look  for  implements  with  which  to  dig 
the  grave.  I  found  only  a  broken  shovel, 
and  an  ax— the  one  with  which  the  man 
whom  I  was  now  about  to  bury  had  attempt- 
ed my  life  the  night  before.  With  this  I 
broke  off  the  pieces  of  rock  that  held  the 
head  before  I  could  move  the  corpse.  Then 
I  dragged  it  down  the  hill  a  short  distance, 
1  and  began  digging  the  grave.  It  was  slow 
work  with  the  tools  I  had,  and  the  afternoon 
was  advanced  before  I  had  it  completed.  I 
thought  it  useless  to  harrow  the  poor  woman's 
feelings  by  asking  her  to  witness  the  burial, 
and  as  I  did  not  believe  that  any  prayers  she 
might  offer  could  affect  his  condition  in  the 
next  world,  and  was  positive  that  mine 
would  be  of  no  avail,  I  rolled  the  corpse  into 
the  grave,  covered  it  up,  and  went  to  the 
cabin.  I  found  her  here,  still  pale  and  weak. 
She  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  just  done, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  eat  some  dried 
venison,  and  biscuit  that  she  had  made. 

She  saw  that  I  naturally  felt  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  learn  something  of  her  life,  and  while 
I  was  eating  she  told  me  her  story,  which 
I  give  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  substantially 
in  her  own  words: 

"I  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Massa- 
chusetts. My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  my  father,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
when  I  was  a  little  past  fifteen,  leaving  me 
with  but  one  relative  in  the  world,  a  maiden 
aunt.  I  lived  with  her  until  I  was  eighteen, 
and  then  took  a  situation  as  teacher.  The 
following  winter,  after  an  illness  of  three 
months,  my  aunt  died.  Her  illness  and 
burial  consumed  the  scant  means  of  which 
we  were  both  possessed.  While  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  employment  as  a  teacher,  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  family  who  had 


come  on  from  Minnesota  to  visit  some 
friends.  They  now  offered  me  a  position 
with  them  as  governess.  This  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  in  two  weeks'  time  was  on  my 
way  with  them  to  their  home.  I  lived  very 
pleasantly  there  for  nearly  two  years;  then 
the  head  of  the  family  failed  in  business, 
gave  up  everything  to  his  creditors,  and  sold 
their  furniture  to  get  means  to  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia. As  I  had  saved  in  the  time  I  had 
been  working  for  them  enough  to  pay  my 
fare,  I  decided  to  accept  their  invitation  and 
come  with  them.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
in  circumstances  to  employ  me  after  our  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco,  so  I  sought  a  situa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  But  as  I  had  no  acquain- 
tances, I  found  this  very  difficult  to  obtain; 
and  finally  when  my  means  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted I  had  no  choice  but  to  take  a  place 
to  do  chamber  work  in  a  hotel. 

"While  thus  employed  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  this  man,  whom  I  understood  to  be 
a  clerk  in  some  railroad  office.  I  was  with- 
out a  home  or  acquaintances — for  my  Min- 
nesota friends  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to 
some  point  in  the  mines — and  when,  in  less 
than  three  months  from  the  time  I  first  saw 
him,  he  made  me  an  offer  of  marriage,  I  ac- 
cepted it. 

"We  took  rooms  on  Market  Street  and 
lived  there  about  a  year.  My  husband  was 
moody  from  the  first,  but  I  had  no  actual 
unkindness  to  complain  of  until  we  had  been 
married  about  six  months.  He  was  frequent- 
ly out  until  a  late  hour,  saying  that  he  had 
writing  to  do.  I  often  asked  him  about  his 
employment,  but  it  seemed  to  annoy  him, 
and  seeing  this  I  finally  discontinued  it.  One 
night  he  did  not  come  home  until  past  two 
o'clock  and  had  evidently  been  drinking.  I 
was  sitting  up  as  usual,  and  being  tired  and 
sleepy  reproached  him  for  staying  out  so  late; 
uponwhich  he  became  dreadfully  enraged  and 
abusive  and  struck  me  a  blow  on  my  head 
that  stunned  me.  When  I  recovered  con- 
sciousness it  was  daylight.  I  was  lying  on 
the  floor  just  where  I  had  fallen,  and  he  had 
gone.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  fol- 
lowing night,  when  he  came  home  earlier 
than  usual,  and  showed  some  feeling  and 
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penitence.  It  did  not,  however,  continue 
long,  though  never  until  last  night  did  he 
again  strike  me. 

"  Not  long  after  this  occurrence  he  came 
home  in  company  with  a  police  officer,  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  called  as  a  witness  in 
some  case  and  should  not  be  at  home  that 
night.  I  saw  him  no  more  for  nearly  a  week; 
in  the  meantime  I  had  been  compelled  to 
dispose  of  my  last  article  of  jewelry  to  pay 
my  room-rent,  and  had  been  out  nearly  ev- 
ery day  trying  to  find  some  work.  One  night 
I  was  awakened  by  a  tapping  on  the  window 
near  my  bed,  which  opened  into  the  hall.  I 
found  it  was  my  husband,  and  let  him  in.  He 
was  evidently  very  much  excited.  His  coat 
was  torn,  his  face  bloody,  and  one  of  his 
arms  seemed  lame.  He  said  a  friend  of  his 
had  got  into  trouble  and  that  he  was  going 
out  of  town;  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  treat- 
ed me  so  harshly  and  would  do  better  in 
the  future.  He  gave  me  some  money  and 
told  me  if  any  one  asked  for  him  to  say  he 
had  gone  to  Virginia  City,  but  directed  me 
to  go  at  a  certain  time  to  a  point  south  of 
San  Francisco  and  wait  for  him.  He  said 
he  had  a  brother  who  had  a  large  farm  and 
would  help  him;  that  he  wanted  to  leave  the 
city  and  get  away  from  the  men  he  had  been 
associating  with.  Exacting  a  promise  to  meet 
him  as  he  directed,  he  hastily  left. 

"  During  the  following  day,  I  saw  the  of- 
ficer who  had  called  with  my  husband  on  a 
former  occasion  apparently  watching  the 
house.  In  looking  over  a  morning  paper  I 
saw  a  notice  of  the  escape  of  four  men  from 
the  jail  the  night  before,  who  were  charged 
with  burglary ;  that  a  jewelry  store  had  been 
broken  into  and  robbed  by,  as  the  officers 
suspected,  the  same  men  who  had  escaped; 
that  the  watchman  of  the  building  had  dis- 
covered them,  and,  calling  an  officer,  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them ;  that  in  the  struggle 
that  ensued  the  watchman  received  wounds 
that  would  prove  fatal,  and  that  one  of  the 
burglars  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  arm. 
I  would  not  permit  myself  to  believe  my  hus- 
band a  criminal,  but  could  not  stifle  my  ap- 
prehensions. 

"  At  the  time  appointed  I  left  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  arrived  the  second  day  at  the 
place  where  my  husband  was  to  meet  me. 
There  I  waited  four  days  before  he  came. 
He  said  I  would  have  to  wait  a  few  days 
longer  until  he  had  seen  his  brother,  but 
that  he  would  come  for  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; he  asked  me  if  I  could  ride  horseback, 
I  had  learned  to  do  so  in  Minnesota.  I  no- 
ticed that  his  arm  still  seemed  lame  and  ask- 
ed him  about  it.  He  said  his  horse  had  fall- 
en with  him  and  bruised  it.  I  reminded 
him  that  it  seemed  to  be  lame  when  I  last 
saw  him  in  San  Francisco.  This  offended 
him  and  I  said  no  more  about  it.  He  left 
in  the  afternoon,  saying  that  he  would  stay 
with  a  friend  that  night  about  twenty  miles 
away.  The  next  morning  it  was  reported 
that  the  stage  had  been  robbed  the  night 
before  at  some  point  about  twenty  miles 
south. 

"  In  a  week  from  that  time  my  husband 
rode  up  to  the  hotel  leading  a  horse  with  a 
side-saddle  and  asked  me  if  I  could  get  up 
so  as  to  start  by  sunrise  the  next  morning. 
Accordingly,  we  started  and  rode,  as  I 
supposed,  about  thirty  miles,  stopped  over 
night  at  a  cabin  with  a  rough-looking 
man,  whom  my  husband  appeared  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  came  here  the  next 
day,  where  I  have  remained  ever  since. 
I  occasionally  asked  my  husband  how  far 
his  brother  lived  from  here  and  when  he  was 
going  there.  He  invariably  gave  me  a  rough 
reply,  sometimes  saying  he  could  make  more 
money  here  than  at  farming.  When  I  asked 
him  how,  he  would  sometimes  tell  me  he 
was  prospecting  for  gold,  sometimes  that  he 
was  going  to  get  some  stock  on  shares  from 
a  large  stock-raiser :  but  of  late  whenever  I 
asked  him  about  his  business  he  would  tell 
me  to  mind  my  own  affairs. 

"  During  the  months  I  have  lived  here  I 
had  seen  but  two  men  besides  him  until 
you  came  yesterday,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  were  both  murdered.  My  hus- 
band was  frequently  away  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  would  often  start  up 
at  night  and  shout,  '  Throw  off  that  box.' 
When  you  came  I  suspected  that  you  were 
an  officer,  and  that  your  story  was  a  pretext. 
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He  saw  through  your  disguise  at  once  and 
intended  to  kill  you." 

I  here  interrupted  her,  telling  her  of  my 
narrow  escape. 

"  When  he  returned  to  the  cabin,"  she 
continued,  "  he  accused  me  of  having  warn- 
ed you.  I  then  knew  that  he  had  been  foil- 
ed. He  was  very  violent,  swore  he  would 
kill  me,  and  choked  me,  as  you  can  see," 
pointing  to  her  neck  where  I  could  plainly 
see  the  marks  of  his  fingers.  "  Do  you  won- 
der now,"  said  she,  "  at  my  indifference  to 
his  death?" 

I  assured  her  that  I  did  not,  and  express- 
ed my  earnest  sympathy  and  readiness  to  do 
her  any  service  in  my  power.  She  thanked 
me,  but  firmly  declined  any  help,  even  to  get 
from  the  cabin  over  to  the  stage  road :  she 
said  that  she  could  pack  the  little  she  had 
on  her  saddle  as  the  horse  was  very  gentle, 
and  that  she  very  much  preferred  going  by 
herself. 

Seeing  that  she  was  determined  and  that 
pressing  my  offer  of  assistance  seemed  to  an- 
noy her,  I  concluded  to  say  no  more  upon 
the  subject  until  the  next  morning,  and  went 
out  to  take  care  of  my  horse;  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  I  had  left  him  saddled  and 
tied  to  a  tree.  I  moved  him  and  that  of  the 
dead  highwayman  to  a  fresh  spot  of  grass, 
and  again  spread  my  blankets  under  a  tree. 

I  was  up  the  next  morning  early  and  saw 
by  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  that  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  cabin  had  arisen,  and  hoping 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind  and  would 
accept  my  services,  I  went  to  the  door  and 
renewed  my  offers.  She  still  firmly  but  po- 
litely declined  them.  She  already  had  break- 
fast on  the  table  and  invited  me  to  share  it. 
After  breakfast  I  said  to  her  that  as  she 
seemed  fully  determined  in  her  course  I 
would  not  annoy  her  with  any  further  offers 
of  help.  She  replied  that  she  had  thought 
the  matter  all  over,  that  it  was  not  a  foolish 
whim,  but  that  she  desired  to  avoid  anything 
that  might  bring  to  publicity  the  recent  ter- 
rible event;  that  she  felt  competent  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  would  start  early  the 
next  morning  and  ride  over  to  the  stage 


road,  and  then  be  governed  by  circumstan- 
ces; she  should  probably  sell  the  horse  and 
take  passage  for  San  Francisco.  I  therefore 
bade  her  "good  by,"  led  my  horse  up  the 
steep  mountain  side,  and  returned  home. 

My  present  occupation  sometimes  calls 
me  to  remote  portions  of  the  State.  Some 
months  since,  while  traveling  on  horseback 
through  one  of  the  northern  mining  coun- 
ties, I  passed  by  a  school-house.  A  short 
distance  beyond  it  the  road  forked.  I  was 
not  certain  which  way  to  take,  and  turned 
back  to  inquire  of  the  children  who  were 
playing  in  front  of  the  school-house.  While 
I  was  talking  with  them  the  teacher  came  to 
the  door,  and  I  recognized  her  as  the  high- 
wayman's widow.  She  knew  me  at  once, 
expressed  surprise  at  seeing  me,  and  at  first 
seemed  afraid  that  my  call  meant  further 
trouble  for  her.  So  I  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  it  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  fears  thus  reliev- 
ed she  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  and  as  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  she  dismissed  her 
school  and  gave  me  a  brief  history  of  her  life 
since  I  had  seen  her. 

She  told  me  she  had  ridden  on  horseback 
the  entire  distance  from  the  place  where  I 
left  her  at  the  cabin  to  this  place — a  distance 
of  more  than  four  hundred  miles ;  and  to 
corroborate  her  story  she  pointed  to  the 
horse,  which  I  readily  recognized,  a  short 
distance  from  the  school-house.  She  had 
taught  in  two  schools  besides  the  one  in 
which  she  was  now  employed,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  teach  one  farther  up  the  mountains 
after  the  close  of  this. 

She  found  the  people  extremely  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  said  she  was  much  happier 
than  she  had  supposed  she  could  be.  She 
had  assumed  her  maiden  name,  and  had,  as 
she  playfully  remarked,  but  one  annoyance, 
and  that  was  the  curiosity  of  the  people  with 
whom  she  boarded  because  she  had  no  cor- 
respondents. 

After  a  half  hour's  conversation,  I  again 
bade  her  "good  by"  and  continued  my  jour- 
ney. 
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WINTER  SUNSET. 

THE  tenderest  hues  of  rest 
Are  soft  in  the  tired  west, 

Where  an  hour  ago 

Was  glory  and  glow 
In  sky,  over  sea  and  town — 

An  hour  ago 

When  the  sun  sank  low, 
When  slowly  the  sun  went  down. 

Faintly  golden  gleams  the  north, 
And  one  pallid  star  shines  forth, 

Where  the  arrowy  pines 

Show  in  silhouette  lines, 
Against  translucent  skies. 

For  there's  never  a  breeze 

To  woo  the  trees 
From  St.  Helen's  to  Tamalpais 

Born  of  the  sea, 

And  the  day  set  free 
On  the  purple  and  amber  tides 

A  roseate  haze 

In  a  golden  maze 
Veils  all  the  mountain  sides. 

O,  the  wonder  that  did  not  last ! 
The  glory  that  has  passed ! 

The  sky  was  an  ocean 

In  mystical  motion, 

Barges  and  shallops  it  bore. 
And  each  crimson  wave  that  surged  in  the  west 
Gathered  and  broke  in  a  golden  crest, 

And  rushed  to  a  glorified  shore. 

Set  is  the  sun, 

And  the  sunset  gun 
Booms  thro'  the  quivering  air. 

The  glory  is  gone, 

The  wonder  is  flown, 
The  passionless  night  is  here. 

M.  F.  Rowntree. 
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CHINESE   SLAVERY. 


A  TRAIT  that  distinguishes  the  Mongolian 
immigration  from  all  others  to  this  country 
is  its  non-assimilation.  All  other  races  and 
nationalities  come  to  us  with  a  desire  to  be- 
come Americans ;  and,  in  the  main,  they 
quickly  adopt  our  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms, insomuch  that  by  the  second  genera- 
tion they  become  thoroughly  Americanized 
and  absorbed.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary, 
do  not  intend  to  assimilate.  They  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  us,  retaining  all  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  their  civilization. 

There  seems  to  be  a  popular  impression 
that  China  has  emerged  from  seclusion  only 
within  the  present  century,  and  therefore 
that  the  migration  of  her  people  is  new 
and  experimental.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Chinese  have  maintained  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  countries  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  results  of 
their  settlements  abroad  should  be  as  well 
known  as  those  of  any  of  the  European 
peoples.  They  have  in  that  time  sought 
occupation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
an  unvarying  and  uniform  result.  They 
have  found  their  way  across  the  continental 
ranges  to  the  elevated  table-lands  of  Central 
Asia,  they  have  swarmed  into  the  tropical 
countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean,  cross- 
ed the  seas  to  Australia,  South  Africa,  Eu- 
rope, and  North  and  South  America.  Un- 
der all  the  varied  conditions  of  climate, 
government,  education,  and  religions  which 
have  surrounded  them,  they  have  remained 
unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

Wherever  they  are,  they  wear  the  same 
clothes,  eat  the  same  food,  read  the  same 
books,  retain  the  same  religious  superstitions, 
and  believe  in  the  same  philosophy  and  code 
of  morals  that  they  did  in  the  valley  of 
Kwangtung  whence  they  came.  If  we  are 
to  have  them  at  all,  we  must  have  them  as 
they  are  in  China,  with  every  objectionable 
feature  of  their  social  and  domestic  life.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  character  of  Chinese 


institutions  becomes  an  important  study.  If 
they  have  retained  through  thousands  of 
years  a  family  organization  that  represses  in- 
dividuality, effectually  debars  progress,  de- 
grades woman  to  drudgery  or  worse,  holds 
children  in  a  prolonged  servitude,  and  clothes 
the  pater  families  with  absolute  power  over 
the  life  and  liberty  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  If  these  society  conditions,  little 
above  savagery,  are  to  be,  or  have  been, 
transplanted  here,  it  becomes  us  to  know 
something  of  them. 

During  some  years'  residence  in  China,  in 
an  official  position,  the  writer  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Chinese  question  invited  in  a  late 
number  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  now 
offers  the  following  notes  upon  Chinese  Slav- 
ery. 

Slavery  in  China  has  its  origin  in  the  Chi- 
nese family  organization,  which  is  patriarchal. 

Patriarchism,  in  its  pure  form,  is  defined 
by  Gibbon  as  "  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and 
perpetual  dominion  of  the  father  over  his 
children."  It  is  the  type  and  sum  of  all  the 
tyrannies  and  despotisms  ever  endured  by 
man.  ^^paterfamilias  unites  in  one  per- 
son the  kingly,  priestly,  military,  and  judi 
cial  power.  Under  this  system  wives  and 
children  are  unqualifiedly  slaves.  Under  it, 
woman  has  no  place  except  as  a  drudge,  or 
a  dishonored  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  her 
master.  Chinese  patriarchism  is  pure  and 
absolute.  It  has  no  analogue  in  the  history 
of  Europe  since  the  fifth  century.  Even  for 
centuries  prior  to  that  time  the  European 
patriarch  exercised  no  such  power  in  his  fam- 
ily as  prevails  in  China  to-day.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  by  the  fourth  table  of  the 
decemvirs,  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  parent 
was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  in  China,  he  is 
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clothed  with  the  same  power.  In  Rome,  as 
the  people  emerged  from  barbarism  into  civ- 
ilization, patriarchism  was  modified  and  was 
finally  merged  into  the  modern  family.  In 
China  it  has  outlived  savagery,  and  is  the 
present  societary  condition  of  a  people  who, 
in  some  respects,  have  claims  to  be  called 
civilized.  It  is  doubtful  whether  \htpatria 
potestas  ever  existed  in  Europe  to  the  ex- 
treme degree  that  it  does  at  the  present  time 
in  China.  "The  adult  Roman  son  enjoyed 
in  the  forum,  the  senate,  and  the  camp  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  a  person.  It 
was  only  in  his  father's  house  that  he  was  a 
mere  thing."  The  Chinese  adult  has  no  le- 
gal rights  outside  of  the  family.  The  Ro- 
man son,  when  sold,  did  not  in  every  respect 
become  a  slave ;  he  was  statu  liber,  subject 
to  redemption.  The  Chinese  son  and  daugh- 
ter can  be  sold  into  perpetual  and  irredeema- 
ble bondage. 

Chinese  society  is  composed  of  the  indi- 
vidual family,  under  the  paterfamilias,  and 
an  aggregation  of  individual  families  called 
a  gens  or  clan,  controlled  by  a  council  of 
elders.  In  the  management  of  the  ordina- 
ry affairs  of  the  family,  the  paterfamilias  has 
absolute  power  over  every  member. 

Only  the  affairs  of  families,  as  they  relate  to 
each  other,  come  under  the  control  of  the  el- 
ders. Von  Mollendorf,  the  English  authority 
upon  Chinese  family  law,  says:  "As  was  the 
rule  according  to  the  Roman  law  of  the  time 
before  Justinian,  all  persons  in  China  stand 
under  the  patria  potestas.  The  patria  potes- 
tas is  the  same  as  the  do  mini  potestas,  the 
power  of  the  master  over  his  slaves  of  the 
ancient  Roman  law. 

"  The  patria  potestas  over  children,  wheth- 
er legitimate  or  adopted,  is  unlimited.  The 
paterfamilias  can  do  with  them  as  he  likes ; 
he  may  not  only  chastise,  but  even  sell,  ex- 
pose, or  kill  them." 

Archdeacon  Gray,  another  high  authority, 
says:  "There  is  no  law  to  restrict  parents  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  their  children. 
They  can  sell  them.  The  children  of  Chin- 
ese parents  are  in  some  instances  put  to 
death."  He  relates  such  instances  which 
came  under  his  own  observation,  where  chil- 


dren of  some  years  of  age  had  been  killed 
by  their  parents  and  no  punishment  follow- 
ed, as  the  authorities  found  that  there  had 
been  no  transgression  of  parental  authority. 

The  Tashing  (Tartar)  penal  code  gives  as 
the  maxim  of  the  law:  "As  the  emperor 
should  have  the  care  of  a  father  for  his  peo- 
ple, so  a  father  should  have  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  over  his  family."  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  measure  of  this  maxim, 
that  the  emperor  of  China  is  absolute,  with 
no  constitutional  limits  to  his  power. 

All  authorities  upon  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese, from  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  to  the 
present,  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  this 
absolute  and  unparalleled  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  family  over  every  member.  As 
to  the  fullest  exercise  of  this  authority  there 
are  libraries  of  evidence,  and  every  observing 
resident  or  traveler  can  daily  see  indubitable 
evidence  of  it  in  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
in  the  numbers  of  old  and  young  who  have 
been  bought  and  sold. 

Dii  Halde,  the  fountain  head  of  all  gener- 
al knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  says  :  "  Misery 
produces  a  prodigious  number  of  slaves,  who 
mortgage  themselves  with  a  condition  of  re- 
demption. A  man  sometimes  sells  his  son 
and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price  ;  but,  if  he  can,  he  chooses  to  pawn 
his  family  only.  When  rich  folks  marry 
their  daughters,  they  give  them  several  fami- 
lies of  slaves  in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 
....  The  cities  of  Yangchow  and  Suchow 
are  famous  for  furnishing  great  numbers  of 
concubines,  for  which  purpose  they  bring  up 
good,  handsome  young  girls,  whom  they  buy 
up  elsewhere ;  teaching  them  to  sing,  to  play 
on  music,  and,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  accom- 
plishments belonging  to  young  gentlewomen, 
with  a  view  to  disposing  of  them  at  a  good 
price  to  some  rich  mandarin." 

Archdeacon  Gray,  quoted  before,  says: 
"In  the  families  of  Chinese  gentlemen,  fe- 
male servants  generally,  and  male  servants 
in  some  instances,  are  the  property  of  their 
masters  by  purchase.  In  the  houses  of 
wealthy  citizens  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  from 
twenty  to  thirty  slaves  attending  upon  a 
family.  Even  citizens  in  the  humbler  walks 
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of  life  deem  it  necessary  to  have,  each,  a 
slave  or  two.  Poor  parents  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  offer  their  sons  and  daughters  for 
sale  at  remarkably  low  prices.  I  remember 
instances  of  parents  rendered  destitute  by 
the  marauding  bands  who  infested  the  two 
Kwangs"  (two provinces) "in  i854-'55,  offer- 
ing to  sell  their  daughters  in  Canton  for  five 
dollars  apiece.  The  ranks  of  slaves  are  also 
recruited  from  the  families  of  gamblers  whose 
losses  not  infrequently  compel  them  to  sell 
their  children.  I  remember  two  bright 
looking  youths  being  sold  by  their  profligate 
father  who  had  gambled  his  means  away. 
The  eldest  fetched  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
younger  forty. 

"  The  slavery  to  which  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  subject  is  perpetual  and  heredi- 
tary, and  they  have  no  parental  authority 
over  their  offspring.  Slaves,  although  re- 
garded as  members  of  the  family,  are  not 
recognized  as  members  of  the  general  com- 
munity. They  cannot  sue  in  the  courts  of 
law.  In  short,  they  are  outside  of  the  pale 
of  citizenship,  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
avarice  or  hatred  or  lust  of  their  masters. 
Masters  can  sell  female  slaves,  either  to  be 
concubines  or  to  be  inmates  of  brothels.  A 
master  is  not  called  to  account  for  the  death 
of  a  slave,  although  it  is  the  result  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  him.  In  1853,  I  saw  in 
the  Shap-sam-poo  Street  of  the  custom  sub- 
urb of  Canton  the  corpse  of  a  female  slave 
who  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  her  mis- 
tress." 

Doolittle,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
China,  in  a  work  entitled  "Social  Life  among 
the  Chinese,"  says :  "The  Chinese  use  the 
same  term  to  indicate  the  sale  and  the  pur- 
chase of  children  that  they  use  when  speak- 
ing of  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land,  cattle,  or 
any  description  of  property." 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  large 
numbers  of  little  girls  in  the  foreign  conces- 
sion of  Shanghai  who  had  been  bought  and 
sold.  Rows  of  little  slave  girls  can  be  seen 
sitting  in  front  of  the  houses  of  their  mas- 
ters on  nearly  all  the  streets  of  the  larger 
towns. 

I  recall  a  row  of  nine  bright  little  girls, 
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which  I  could  see  from  my  window  in 
Shanghai.  I  was  then  investigating  this 
subject,  and  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  by 
an  old  resident  as  slaves.  We  went  down 
and  found  the  owner  quite  communicative. 
The  children  had  been  bought,  some  from 
the  "basket  man"  and  the  others  from  par- 
ents who  were  actually  starving.  They  were 
all  ages,  from  two  years  to  twelve,  and  the 
prices  that  were  put  upon  them  were  from 
fifteen  Mexican  dollars  for  the  two-year-old 
to  eighty-five  Mexicans  for  the  twelve-year- 
old  child.  They  were  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  clean  looking,  and  apparently  well 
fed.  I  never  saw  them  doing  any  work 
more  than  errands,  but  I  have  daily  seen 
them  unmercifully  beaten  with  a  bamboo 
stick.  There  are  thousands  of  them  in  every 
large  place  in  China.  The  "basket  man" 
mentioned  above  is  a  person  who  sells 
new-born  babies  on  the  street,  as  chickens 
are  sold  here.  Writers  upon  China  who 
have  lived  there  many  years  estimate  that 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
female  children,  in  some  of  the  densely  pop- 
ulated districts,  are  either  sold  or  exposed 
at  birth.  My  observation  was  that  few  were 
destroyed,  the  greater  portion  being  turned 
over  by  the  midwife  to  the  "basket  men" 
to  be  sold.  In  addition  to  these  vast  num- 
bers of  children  sold  into  perpetual  bondage 
at  birth  are  those  who  are  sold  at  all  ages, 
when  poverty  presses  the  family  to  the  ex- 
treme of  starvation.  Along  the  eastern  shores 
of  China,  on  the  great  alluvial  plains,  the 
population  is  in  such  numbers  in  excess  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion, that  the  wolf  of  want  and  hunger  is 
always  at  the  door  of  one  half  of  the  people. 
The  question  of  the  morrow's  food  is  the 
problem  of  their  lives.  A  war,  a  short  crop, 
or  even  a  derangement  of  trade  produces 
distress,  and  the  only  resource  these  exceed- 
ingly poor  people  have  is  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren—conditionally if  they  can,  absolutely 
if  they  must. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  in  bondage  in 
China.  One-half  of  the  families  have  slaves, 
one  or  more,  and  the  wealthy,  as  Doctor 
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Gray  says,  have  larger  numbers.  As  there 
are  at  least  eighty  million  families  in  China, 
there  must  be  at  least  fifty  million  domestic 
or  household  slaves.  All  concubines  are 
bought  or  sold,  and  are  the  property  of  the 
master;  and  every  man  with  sufficient  means 
has  one  or  more.  In  addition  to  these  two 
classes  is  the  class  of  women  and  girls  for 
public  purposes,  hardly  less  numerous  than 
either  of  the  other  classes.  In  all,  the  num- 
bers are  enormous,  reaching  beyond  any- 
thing known  in  all  other  countries  in  modern 
times. 

How  the  patria  potestas  can  be  enforced 
to  this  extreme  degree  may  seem  incompre- 
hensible. The  whole  power  of  an  absolute 
government  is  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  person  who  stands  in  loco 
parentis  for  the  time  being.  Several  sections 
of  the  penal  code  are  devoted  to  prescribing 
punishments  for  disobedience;  and  the  se- 
verity of  punishment  may  be  measured  by 
that  for  disrespectful  language,  which  is  one 
hundred  blows.  All  teaching,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, inculcates  submission  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  There  is  no  escape  from  patri- 
archal authority.  Existence  outside  of  it  is 
impossible.  Away  from  home  every  person 
must  have  a  family  passport.  Without  it  the 
highways,  by  sea  and  land,  and  all  houses, 
public  and  private,  are  closed.  Kfilius  nul- 
lius,  if  such  were  possible,  would  be  worse 
than  a  slave — an  outcast  and  an  outlaw. 

In  addition  to  all  these  societary  and  gov- 
ernmental forces,  there  is  the  power  of  relig- 
ious superstition — the  greatest  of  them  all  to 
the  ordinary  Chinese  mind.  Together  they 


are  sufficient  to  compel  absolute  and  implic- 
it obedience.  In  foreign  countries,  where  the 
remedy  at  law  is  always  at  hand,  it  is  never 
sought,  and,  if  proffered,  is  invariably  reject- 
ed. 

This  family  system,  with  its  legal,  social, 
and  religious  force,  is  stronger  than  the  pow- 
er of  any  government  where  the  Chinese 
have  ever  migrated. 

It  defies  the  law  in  Australia,  India,  Hong- 
kong and  America.  Sir  John  Smale,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  British  Supreme  Court  for 
Hong  Kong,  says  that  every  effort  of  the 
British  government  to  prevent  slavery  during 
forty  years  has  been  futile  in  that  colony; 
and  he  estimates  that  out  of  a  Chinese  pop- 
ulation of  120,000,  there  are  from  10,000  to 
20,000  slaves.  I  am  convinced  that  Chinese 
patriarchism  is  the  most  permanent  and  pow- 
erful institution  on  earth.  It  commands  the 
obedience  and  veneration  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  million  people.  It  has  withstood 
the  changes  of  governments  and  dynasties, 
the  havoc  of  wars,  revolutions,  and  con- 
quests for  so  many  ages,  that  in  contem- 
plating their  antiquity  we  are  carried  beyond 
all  historic  records. 

A  knowledge  of  this  Chinese  patriarchism 
unveils  all  the  mysteries  of  their  immigration, 
and  reveals  the  otherwise  hidden  springs 
that  silently  impel,  direct,  and  control,  surely 
and  effectively,  every  individual  of  immense 
masses.  Whether  patriarchism  and  its  brood 
of  barbaric  horrors — slavery,  polygamy,  and 
infanticide — shall  be  welcomed  to  our  coun- 
try or  not,  is  involved  in  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion. 

H.  Latham,  M.  D. 


THROUGH   CENTRAL  MEXICO. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  first  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln,  I  left  Washington  for 
the  city  of  Mexico,  passing  through  the  South- 
ern States.  I  found  the  people  in  these  states 
actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  dead- 
ly conflict  then  so  close  at  hand.  I  was  de- 
tained, awaiting  the  semi-monthly  steamer, 


and  so  had  an  opportunity  to  feel  the  public 
pulse  with  regard  to  this  all-important  topic. 
I  found  that  ^hile  the  political  leaders  were 
sanguine  and  aggressive — including  the  wo- 
men, who  were  ardently  in  favor  of  war  to 
the  bitter  end  against  the  aggressive  aboli- 
tionists— yet  a  very  considerable  class  in  the 
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population,  including  the  most  responsible 
planters  and  capitalists,  were  much  averse 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  In  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  I  chanced  to  be  present  in  time 
to  listen  to  the  debates  in  the  convention  on 
the  secession  constitution.  It  was  only 
adopted  in  convention  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  able  speakers — Yerger  and  others. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  conservatism ;  and  when 
many  of  the  conservatives  assured  me  that 
if  a  conflict  could  be  avoided  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter  they  would  call  a  convention  and  organ- 
ize an  effort  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  I 
felt  that  the  importance  of  my  observations 
was  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  writing  a  letter 
to  a  prominent  person  in  Washington,  relat- 
ing what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  and  urging 
him  to  place  the  information  before  the  pres- 
ident. I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  was 
ever  received.  If  it  was,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  attention  would  have  been  paid  to  it;  for 
the  government  had  kept  the  southern  com- 
missioners in  attendance  while  it  sent  the 
vessel  to  Charleston  to  begin  the  war,  and 
it  was  already  too  late  for  pacific  measures. 
I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  my  country,  fer- 
menting as  it  was  with  the  passion  incited  by 
political  fanatics,  both  northern  and  south- 
ern. 

In  due  time  the  steamer  arrived  to  take 
me  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  proved  to  be  the  last 
trip  she  made,  for  she  was  appropriated  on 
her  return  by  the  Confederacy.  At  Vera 
Cruz — the  humid  and  pestilential  hot-bed  of 
yellow  fever — I  met  a  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  California,  and  was  able  to 
give  me  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information 
about  the  journey  before  me.  He  told  a 
good  story  of  an  old  mountaineer  whom  he 
once  had  in  charge  of  a  stock-ranch  in  Tex- 
as; the  story,  in  slightly  different  forms,  has 
been  in  print  before,  but  he  told  his  version 
as  the  original  one.  A  couple  of  English- 
men had  come  in  to  this  Texas  ranch  from 
a  hunt  in  the  mountains,  and  were  telling 
long  narratives  of  their  adventures.  The 
old  mountaineer,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
class,  sat  a  silent  listener.  When  the  tour- 
ists had  ended  their  accounts — which  were 


filled  with  wonderful  incidents — Barnes,  who 
was  present,  urged  hirn  to  tell  some  of  his 
adventures.  He  demurred,  protesting  that 
he  "didn't  know  any  like  they  had  told,"  but 
yielded  at  last  to  urgency  as  follows : 

"Wa-al,  I  do  remember  something  rather 
queer  that  happened  to  me  once.  We  was 
in  the  Injin  country — among  them  cussed 
ones  that  always  killed  every  white  man  they 
see.  One  morning  my  hoss  strayed  off,  and 
I,  thinking  he  was  clost  by,  went  after  him 
without  taking  my  rifle.  I  follered  the  track 
a  long  way,  though,  and  didn't  find  him, 
and  at  last  it  took  me  up  on  to  a  high  hill — 
and  thar  the  bloodthirsty  redskins  bounced 
me. 

"I  run  for  dear  life  toward  camp,  they  ar- 
ter  me.  All  to  once  I  come  to  a  high  bluff, 
hundreds  o'  feet  perpendicular.  Thar  I 
was — death  before  me,  an'  the  devils  be- 
hint." 

He  hesitated,  and  did  not  go  on  with  his 
story,  until  the  Englishmen  urged  him : 

"What  then?  How  did  you  escape?  We 
want  to  know,  you  know." 

"Escape?"  he  repeated,  as  if  surprised  at 
such  a  question;  "I  didn't  escape.  They 
killed  me!" 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  traveling 
in  Mexico,  estimated  by  the  commercial 
standard — and  I  suppose  that  is  the  correct 
one — proved  to  be  just  thirteen  per  cent,  ex- 
change in  my  favor  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  robbers  made  that 
difference. 

A  sweet  female  voice  awakened  me  from 
refreshing  slumbers  on  the  morning  our  stage 
ride  was  to  begin.  We  were  soon  up  and 
out,  and  up  on  the  Concord  coach,  in  a  seat 
behind  and  above  the  drivers.  The  drivers, 
I  say,  for  there  were  two  of  them ;  one  holds 
the  lines,  and  the  other  a  bag  of  stones,  with 
which  he  pelts  the  tardy  leaders.  The  coach 
is  run  on  a  platform  and  that  on  rails ;  but 
twenty-one  miles  terminated  this  horse-rail- 
road. At  the  terminus  we  descended,  took 
our  chocolate,  and  met  our  fellow-passengers. 
These  fellow-passengers  proved  to  be  a  very 
respectable  set  of  foreign  merchants,  besides 
a  consuFand  one  lady. 
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"Are  you  prepared  for  the  road?"  I  was 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  am  armed." 

"O,  you  must  not  carry  pistols,"  protested 
one  of  the  merchants.  "You  vill  endanger 
all  of  our  lives.  We  lif  in  dis  country  and 
know  how  to  travel.  We  takes  noshing,  no, 
noshing.  You  must  put  away  de  pistols." 

I  assured  him  that  he  might  set  his  mind 
at  ease,  I  would  not  endanger  their  lives ; 
but  reserved  to  myself  the  privilege  of  quiet- 
ly keeping  my  pistols  ready  for  prompt  use. 
I  had  heard  that  the  robbers  frequently 
treated  travelers  barbarously,  beating  them 
and  stripping  them  of  everything,  to  their 
very  garments;  and  I  did  not  care  to  submit 
myself  to  the  chance  effacing  theclimate  thus 
destitute. 

Our  first  station  was  a  small  hamlet  at  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Gorda — that  strong,  stra- 
tegetical  place  where  General  Santa  Ana  met 
the  American  forces  under  General  Scott. 
A  redoubt  on  a  hill  to  the  left,  commanding 
the  road  that  approaches  the  formidable 
sierra,  makes  it  a  very  hard  place  to  turn 
or  take.  Here  we  were  served  a  dinner  in 
which  soup,  fish,  and  roast  beef  were  follow- 
ed by  three  other  regular  courses,  and  sweet- 
meats, coffee,  and  the  like,  after  them  all 
— an  elaborate  menu  which  was  quite  un- 
expected to  my  inexperience,  and  put  me 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  ex- 
hausted my  appetite  on  the  first  half  of  the 
meal. 

On  our  way  to  Jalapa  next  day  we  passed 
several  fine  haciendas  that  had  belonged  to 
General  Santa  Ana.  We  stayed  over  night  at 
Jalapa,  and  went  on  in  the  morning  with  a 
small  escort  of  mounted  men.  The  country 
through  which  we  were  now  passing  was  pop- 
ulous; villages  dotted  hill,  plain,  and  moun- 
tain ;  when  I  looked  back  from  my  high  seat 
as  we  crossed  a  high  mountain  I  saw  a  charm- 
ing view  outspread,  sprinkled  with  innumer- 
able villages  as  far  as  the  vision  extended. 
The  ever-present  cathedral  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  these  villages;  down  to  the 
smallest  Indian  hamlet,  there  was  always 
one  of  these  toll-gates  on  the  road  to  heav- 
en, through  which  the  simple  native  passes 


at  the  cost  of  one-tenth  of  all  he  produces, 
and  many  exactions  besides. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  went  up  a  slippery 
clay  hill  some  twelve  miles  from  Mier,  the 
pole  broke — the  second  time  this  accident 
had  happened.  The  driver  told  me  he  would 
have  to  send  to  Mier  for  help ;  this  would 
necessitate  so  long  a  delay  that  I  concluded 
to  go  back  to  a  hamlet  we  had  just  passed, 
and  there  try  to  get  some  sleep. 

"Where  are  you  going,  California?"  called 
an  insider. 

"Going  back  to  the  shanties.  We  can't 
go  on  to-night." 

"Vat,  stay  here  all  night ! "  cried  the  pas- 
senger who  had  been  so  afraid  of  my  pistols. 
"  Dis  ish  where  de  robbers  ish.  Don't  leave 
us." 

"You  can  come  along." 

They  seemed  to  think  it  safest  to  keep 
together,  and  all  followed.  We  found  a 
shanty  and  entered.  Soon  there  assembled 
a  gang  of  the  best-looking  cut-throats,  who 
were  before  long  drinking  and  yelling  their 
national  recitatives  to  the  thrumming  of  a 
guitar.  All  this  made  the  stage  company 
look  pretty  shaky;  and  when  I  went  into  an 
adjoining  room,  followed  by  the  rest,  and 
found  myself  a  plank  to  lie  down  upon,  my 
timid  friend  besought  me : 

"California,  don't  go  to  sleep.  Dese  ish 
de  robbers." 

The  lady  of  the  party  also  flattered  me  by 
asking  for  a  place  near  me.  I  was  too  sleepy, 
however,  to  stay  awake  to  watch  for  a  chance 
to  use  my  pistols;  and,  as  it  proved,  there 
was  no  need,  for  we  got  off  before  day  with- 
out any  trouble  from  the  turbulent  crowd. 
This  was  somewhat  surprising,  as  our  guard 
had  left  us  before  we  reached  this  den  of 
highwaymen  ;  but  it  was  probably  due  to  a 
severe  repulse  they  had  suffered  shortly  be- 
fore at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  stage  passen- 
gers, among  whom  was  an  American  officer. 
This  party  had  peppered  the  fellows  so  ef- 
fectually that  no  Mexican  fondness  for  the 
hot  condiment  made  them  anxious  to  tempt 
another  such  experience.  Two  of  the  rob- 
bers had  been  killed  in  the  encounter  and  a 
number  wounded. 
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Mier,  where  we  soon  found  ourselves,  is 
memorable  for  the  massacre  of  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  prisoners. 

In  time  we  reached  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Mexico,  and  swept 
down  them  at  a  swinging  pace.  It  was  a 
delightful  sensation  and  sight;  one  felt  like 
an  eagle  swooping  down  his  long  curves,  as 
we  went  sweeping  around  the  curves  of  the 
road,  with  the  cathedral  city  looming  up  in 
the  plains  below.  Arrived  in  the  city,  I 
found  my  friend,  Minister  Weller,  coming 
out  of  death's  portals;  he  has  since  suc- 
cumbed to  the  common  enemy  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  historical  city  was  very  interest- 
ing to  me.  I  looked  in  vain,  however,  for 
the  surrounding  waters,  which  locked  the  Az- 
tecs' stronghold.  The  debris  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  has  replaced  it,  filling  up 
the  lake.  The  sacrificial  tower  also  has  dis- 
appeared :  that  altar  on  which  were  immo- 
lated the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  their 
young  men,  consecrated  to  the  deities  of 
Montezuma,  is  now  replaced  by  the  vast 
structures  of  a  religion  which  teaches  that 
the  sacrifice  of  one  atones  for  all.  I  meas- 
ured some  of  these  great  buildings,  and 
found  they  were  820  feet  in  extent,  occupy- 
ing two  entire  blocks  with  cathedral,  monas- 
tery, nunnery,  and  every  adjunct. 

The  sun-dial  leaning  against  the  cathedral 
on  the  plaza  did  not  seem  to  me  so  large  or 
so  wonderful  as  Prescott  has  made  it  in  his 
fascinating  history.  Neither  its  size  nor  the 
problem  of  its  transportation  struck  me  as 
remarkable,  for  it  was  made  of  the  common 
volcanic  scoria  of  the  country,  and  Popocat- 
apetl  rears  his  snow-capped  head  quite  near 
enough  to  have  thrown  it  thus  far  in  one  of 
his  most  violent  eruptions. 

The  society  of  the  city  I  found  agreeable 
and  refined.  An  opera  troupe  was  there  at 
the  time,  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  pretty  sight — the  vast  structure  of  the 
National  Theater,  tier  after  tier,  filled  with 
beautiful  and  well-dressed  ladies,  like  a  great 
conservatory  full  of  flowers.  A  lady  to 
whom  I  praised  their  appreciation  of  music 
declared  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  the 
Italians  in  that  respect. 


My  business  in  the  City  of  Mexico  being 
ended,  I  now  prepared  for  departure  upon 
my  most  eventful  yet  most  successful  journey 
between  the  city  and  Acapulco.  I  could  not 
get  a  guide,  for  he  demanded  not  only  more 
money  than  I  was  able  to  pay,  but  stipulated 
also  that  he  should  have  an  escort  of  troops 
to  protect  us  against  the  robbers.  Although 
we  heard  that  the  robbers  had  possession  of 
the  road,  and  only  a  few  days  before  had 
stripped  the  stage  passengers,  leaving  them 
— a  lady  among  the  number — absolutely 
naked,  I  still  did  not  feel  that  I  could  im- 
portune President  Juarez  for  any  further  fa- 
vors in  the  way  of  troops.  So,  as  a  certain 
Major  Beruben,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  during  my  visit,  was  shortly  to  return 
to  his  station  at  Mazatlan,  and  would  join  me 
at  Cuernavaca,  where  his  outfit  was,  after  a 
few  days,  I  determined  to  go  on  alone  to  that 
point.  I  succeeded  in  buying  the  guide's 
horse,  who — so  his  previous  owner  assured 
me — would  take  me  through  if  I  would  trust 
to  him  entirely,  for  he  had  been  raised  near 
Acapulco;  provided  the  robbers  did  not  get 
me,  as  the  guide,  together  with  all  my  friends, 
felt  confident  they  would.  The  guide  gave 
me  a  way-bill  for  the  villages  on  the  road, 
with  memoranda  of  suitable  places  to  stop  at. 
It  was  arranged  between  Major  Beruben  and 
myself  that  I  should  start  in  the  afternoon 
and  he  would  follow  by  stage  the  next  day. 
My  friend,  Governor  Weller,  gave  me  a  ham- 
mock, with  the  assurance  that  I  could  not 
sleep  for  pigs  and  vermin  without  it. 

After  all  these  preparations,  I  bade  adieu 
in  the  afternoon  to  admonishing  friends — 
who  all  protested  that  it  was  simply  fool- 
hardy to  try  to  get  through.  I  passed  by 
the  village  in  the  foothills  where  I  had  been 
instructed  to  stay  over  night,  and  applied  at 
the  next  village  after  for  lodgings.  I  was 
rudely  repulsed  here,  however,  and  began  to 
fear  that  I  should  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
haste  by  being  compelled  to  keep  the  road 
all  night.  At  last  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  man  who  kindly  took  me  in.  My 
horse  was  placed  in  a  corral  not  far  distant ; 
and  when  I  went  to  see  how  he  was  faring, 
I  found  two  men  there  well  in  liquor,  and  of 
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the  regular  brigand  type,  doubtless  making 
estimates  of  the  value  of  horse  and  personal 
effects — which  they  felt  pretty  sure  of  getting 
when  they  learned  I  was  traveling  alone  to- 
ward Cuernavaca. 

I  had  only  ridden  a  short  distance  next 
morning  when  I  was  stopped  by  some  friend- 
ly Indians,  with  the  warning  of  "plenty  rob- 
bers up  mountain."  I  could  go  no  further. 
There  were  three  other  men  detained  on  the 
same  account.  I  asked  them  if  there  was 
any  way  of  getting  around  the  robbers. 

They  said  there  was,  but  it  was  a  difficult 
one. 

I  offered  to  pay  them  liberally  if  they 
would  guide  me  by. 

At  first  they  refused;  but  after  holding  a 
council  apart,  they  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
were  a  Catholic. 

I  pulled  out  a  little  Catholic  medal,  at- 
tached to  the  string  on  which  my  wife's  min- 
iature was  suspended,  and  opened  the  locket, 
revealing  what  they  took  for  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin.  The  picture  and  the  Catholic  medal 
together  satisfied  them  without  my  saying  a 
word. 

"Si,  senor,  Catholic." 

The  medal  had  been  given  me  by  a  lady 
friend  in  Washington  who  was  a  devout  Cath- 
olic, and,  fortunately  for  my  safety  in  this 
instance,  I  had  worn  it  to  gratify  her.  For 
its  sake  they  agreed  to  guide  me  around  the 
robbers. 

We  started  around  the  mountain,  and  soon 
fell  in  with  a  small  party,  who  were  intent 
upon  the  same  object  as  ourselves.  They 
went  into  a  cottage  and  evidently  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  for  at  the  end  of  it  they  announc- 
ed that  I  was  chosen  captain.  Our  way  up 
the  mountain  was  tedious  and  circuitous;  we 
wound  around,  sending  scouts  out  and 
ahead  to  spy  out  the  robbers — this  last  pre- 
caution not  being  under  my  orders  as  cap- 
tain, however.  Our  course  around  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  south  of  the  main  road,  gave  me 
one  gain — a  view  of  an  active  volcano,  which 
I  would  otherwise  have  missed,  for  it  was  a 
low  peak.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  we 
found  a  soldier  stationed  as  sentinel,  and  a 
peon  with  a  hog-skin  full  of  mescal  (the  fer- 


mented juice  of  the  agave).  I  could,  of 
course,  do  no  less  than  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  treat  my  gallant  command,  and  the  sta- 
tioned soldier  as  well. 

I  wished  to  hasten  on  faster  than  my 
guides  and  the  rest  of  my  command  were  dis- 
posed to  do;  so  when  we  came  to  a  point 
where  the  trail  was  plain,  I  left  them  and 
went  on  down  by  myself.  The  trail  led  me 
into  an  Indian  village,  where  I  created  a 
lively  stampede  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. I  saw  a  man  asleep  on  a  stone  bench 
— himself  stone  drunk,  to  all  appearance. 
Then  I  met  an  Indian,  of  whom  I  enquired 
the  road  to  Cuernavaca.  He  pointed,  indi- 
cating that  I  should  go  straight  ahead ;  but 
when  I  obeyed  this  direction  I  found  no 
other  road  than  cattle-trails,  and  returned  to 
the  village  for  better  guidance.  I  found  the 
sleeper  this  time  wide  awake  and  very  offic- 
ious :  he  would  guide  me  on  my  way.  He 
was  a  bad-looking  customer — altogether  dif- 
ferent in  type  from  the  Indians — and  had  an 
ugly  scar  over  his  retreating  forehead ;  so  I 
thought  safest  to  decline  his  civilities,  and 
asked  to  be  directed  to  the  patron  and  al- 
calde. I  found  this  persona  very  courteous 
and  kind  Castilian ;  he  told  me  my  suspic- 
ions of  the  officious  fellow  I  had  met  were 
doubtless  well-founded,  for  he  did  not  belong 
there,  and  did,  in  all  probability,  belong  to 
the  very  band  of  robbers  that  I  had  so  far 
circumvented ;  and  that  if  I  had  accepted 
his  offered  services,  I  should  have  been  tak- 
en in  and  lost.  The  fellow  stuck  to  me, 
however,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  guide  me  next  morning,  until  his 
hopes  were  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  my 
faithful  but  tardy  guides. 

We  arranged  to  spend  the  night  in  this 
little  village,  and  I  was  placed  in  a  small 
chapel  to  sleep.  A  very  pleasant  fragrance 
pervaded  it,  which  I  thought  must  be  the 
incense  used  in  the  services  still  lingering 
around  and  saturating  the  whole  interior.  I 
was  told  afterward  that  it  was  due  to  the  wood 
usedinthe  joists  and  timbersof  thebuilding — 
an  aromatic  kind  which  grows  in  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  The  wooden  saints  stand- 
ing about  me  with  their  swords,  and  the  un 
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pleasant  robber  who  still  stuck  to  my  side, 
could  not  prevent  me  from  enjoying  a  sound 
slumber  in  this  fragrant  dwelling. 

My  kindly  entertainers  gave  me  a  good 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  I  bade  them 
a  friendly  adieu.  I  reached  Cuernavaca  this 
time  without  trouble,  and  found  that  the 
stage  had  arrived  before  me — but  no  Major 
Beruben.  There  seemed  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  the  road  alone.  The  landlord  kind- 
ly sent  a  lad  to  show  me  the  right  way,  and  I 
ventured  forth.  Just  beyond  the  city,  I  saw 
three  gentlemen  riding  ahead  of  me ;  so  I 
dismissed  the  boy  and  rode  to  overtake  them. 
Just  as  I  approached,  they  dismounted,  and 
began  to  load  their  firearms  ;  and  as  I  came 
up,  one  of  them  motioned  me  to  stop.  I 
asked  what  was  the  trouble,  and  was  told 
that  a  band  of  robbers  was  just  ahead.  The 
gentlemen  had  a  number  of  peons  and  pack- 
animals  with  them,  having  just  brought  their 
sugar  product  in  from  their  plantation,  and 
I  suggested  that  they  should  send  one  of 
these  to  the  city  and  get  the  lancers  to  come 
to  our  help.  This  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  we  remained  waiting.  While  we  wait- 
ed a  couple  of  well-dressed  Mexicans  came 
panting  breathlessly  on  foot  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  robbers ;  they  said  they  had  just 
been  robbed  of  horses,  watches,  and  money; 
that  there  were  at  least  thirty  in  the  brigand 
band — evidently  too  many  for  us  to  encoun- 
ter. Soon  after  two  more  arrived  in  the 
same  plight  and  with  the  same  tale  of  dis- 
tress; and  still  later  a  third  couple — making 
six  in  all  who  had  been  fleeced  in  sight  of  a 
large  city.  Shortly  after,  the  robber  band 
itself  appeared  and  came  dashing  up  the 
road  toward  us,  but,  doubtless  mistaking  the 
collection  of  pack-animals  for  mounted  lan- 
cers, turned  and  dashed  off  again.  They 
had  scarcely  disappeared  when  two  men 
came  riding  out  toward  us  from  the  city. 
One  of  these  was  ordinary  in  appearance  and 
indifferently  mounted,  but  the  other  rode  a 
good  horse,  was  finely  appareled,  and  very 
gay  in  behavior,  singing  and  whistling  to  be- 
guile the  time — and,  doubtless,  to  beguile  us, 
too.  For  when  he  was  told  there  were  rob- 
bers ahead,  he  so  over-acted  his  emotions  as 


to  convince  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  band — 
very  likely  the  captain  himself,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  city  to  give  his  followers  no- 
tice in  case  the  lancers  should  be  ordered 
out.  The  sequel  corroborated  this  suspicion. 
He  asked  me  where  my  friends  were.  I 
said  these  gentlemen  were  my  friends.  He 
questioned  them,  however,  and  found  that  I 
did  not  belong  to  their  party,  but  was  travel- 
ing alone.  Thereupon,  he  offered  to  bear 
me  company.  Meanwhile,  his  attendant 
went  on  alone  without  the  least  timidity, 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  rob- 
bers. 

At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  the  lancers  came 
prancing  down,  and  we  started  boldly  on. 
No  trace  of  robbers  was  to  be  seen,  of  course; 
the  man  who  had  gone  on  ahead  had  seen 
to  that.  The  gay  fellow  who  had  so  kindly 
offered  me  his  company  stuck  to  me,  how- 
ever, and  would  not  be  shaken  off — though 
I  do  not  doubt  he  was  well  known  to  the 
gallant  lancers.  When  the  dangerous  road 
was  passed,  and  I  had  parted  from  the  three 
gentlemen  who  had  saved  me  from  the  road- 
sters's  clutches  by  stopping  me,  he  still  clung 
to  me  in  spite  of  all  incivilities,  as  I  hasten- 
ed on  alone,  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  guide  had  told  me  to  look  for  rob- 
bers in  the  quarter  where  I  now  was,  and  had 
directed  me,  when  I  came  to  a  white  hill,  to  look 
for  a  trail  leading  down  through  a  thicket 
or  undergrowth  to  the  left ;  by  taking  this 
I  might  creep  around  the  band,  who  would 
be  on  the  main  road.  I  came  now  in  sight 
of  this  tierra  blanca,  and  knew  that  I  must 
get  rid  of  my  unwelcome  companion  now  or 
never.  Accordingly  I  stopped,  and  told  him 
peremptorily  that  he  must  go  no  farther  with 
me.  He  looked  incredulous,  but  I  convinc- 
ed him  of  my  serious  intention  by  a  threat 
to  shoot.  I  did  not  have  to  fulfil  the  threat, 
for  he  stopped  at  this;  and  as  I  rode  on  up 
the  hill  and  looked  back  from  the  top,  I  saw 
him  waiting  for  a  man  who  was  coming  down 
out  of  the  timber,  and  who  looked  like  the 
same  fellow  that  had  accompanied  him  out 
of  the  city  and  had  gone  on  alone  to  the  rob- 
bers. 

I  found  the  trail,  and  it  brought  me  safely 
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to  a  settlement,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  des- 
peradoes I  had  been  dodging  all  day. 

After  I  had  regained  the  road,  I  had  an 
experience  of  the  valuable  properties  of  my 
horse  as  a  guide  that  convinced  me  I  could 
depend  on  him  entirely.  To  my  right,  some 
distance  ahead,  I  saw  a  town ;  and  as  I  did 
not  care  to  make  any  further  acquaintance 
with  the  class  that  probably  lived  there,  I 
determined  to  avoid  it.  Beyond  a  river  I 
could  see  a  plain  road  leading  over  a  hill  in 
the  direction  that  I  wished  to  take.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  fording  the  river,  passed  through 
an  open  field  (most  of  the  fields  are  inclosed 
here),  and  came  to  what  I  supposed  was  my 
road.  But  the  horse  refused  to  take  it,  and 
insisted  upon  going  further  through  the  track- 
less field.  I  forced  him  against  his  will  to 
take  the  well-traveled  road;  but  after  I  had 
ridden  but  a  short  distance  I  met  two  old 
men  on  an  old  horse,  who  answered  to  my 
question  as  to  the  way  by  pointing  in  the 
direction  my  horse  had  wished  to  take. 
When  I  let  him  take  his  own  way,  we  soon  got 
into  the  right  road. 

There  was  but  one  more  place  to  be  pass- 
ed on  my  road  where  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. This  was  Iguala,  a  large  city 
about  midway  between  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  Acapulco.  The  guide  had  assured  me 
that  even  if  I  did  succeed  in  getting  that  far, 
I  should  probably  be  stopped  there,  for  they 
had  a  cordial  hatred  of  Americans.  But  he 
told  me  at  the  same  time  a  way  of  getting 
around  the  place  without  being  seen ;  when  I 
arrived  on  the  mountains  overlooking  Iguala 
I  would  see  the  city  in  the  plain  below, 
to  the  right,  and  a  lake  of  water  to  the  left, 
and  more  directly  on  my  course  beyond  this 
I  would  find  an  Indian  village.  Following 
these  directions,  I  found  the  village  easily, 
and  rested  there  that  night,  listening  to  the 
Indians  as  they  chanted  their  evening  and 
morning  hymns.  I  found  these  aborigines 
uniformly  a  kind,  faithful,  and  industrious 
people  —  too  patient,  indeed,  under  the 
heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  church 
and  state.  They  have  habitually  a  sad,  re- 
signed expression,  as  if  they  had  yielded 
hopelessly  to  their  hard  fate. 


It  was  my  custom  during  this  journey  to 
lie  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  suspending 
my  hammock  under  a  friendly  shade  near 
by  some  of  these  friendly  people,  and  to 
travel  in  the  cool  and  pleasant  night-time. 
Delightful  it  was  on  these  night  rides,  as  day 
approached,  to  hear  the  matin  outburst  of 
singing-birds;  some  of  them  were  the  sweet- 
est in  tone  I  had  ever  heard.  They  made 
me  think  of  the  remark  of  a  soldier  returned 
from  the  Mexican  war.  His  company  was 
going  up  the  Mississippi,  and  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  stoppage  for  wood  to  bury 
a  dead  comrade.  As  they  marched  away 
to  the  dead  march,  the  man  of  the  wood- 
yard  said  to  one  who  had  been  too  feeble 
to  go,  and  had  remained  seated  on  a  log : 

"I  suppose  you've  heard  that  tune  pretty 
often  in  Mexico." 

"Yes — so  often  that  the  birds  learned  to 
sing  it." 

I  enjoyed  the  lonely  night  rides  in  every 
way.  I  felt  secure  of  my  horse's  going  right, 
and  secure  of  freedom  from  brigandish  mo- 
lestation, as  I  had  now  passed  the  Mexican 
population  proper;  and  probably  felt  the 
more  safe  because  I  could  not  see  the  dan- 
gerous precipices,  which,  I  am  told,  line 
some  parts  of  these  mountain  passes,  and 
might  have  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  if 
I  had  seen  them. 

As  I  passed  through  that  mountainous 
and  over-heated  region,  very  properly  called 
the  tierra  calienfe,  I  saw  many  cases  of  goi- 
tre and  some  cretins.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  cause  of  this  affliction  was  a  provi- 
dential provision  in  the  structure  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  on  the  larynx;  the  over-heated 
and  light  atmosphere  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions causes  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head 
(as  sometimes  shown  by  hemorrhages  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears) ;  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, receiving  this  overplus,  saves  the  brain 
from  congestion,  as  the  spleen  sometimes 
saves  the  heart;  sometimes  the  thyroid  be- 
comes so  enlarged  by  continued  reception 
of  blood,  that  it  diverts  too  much  from  the 
brain,  and  imbecility  and  cretinism  is  pro- 
duced. As  I  have  published  these  views  in 
a  medical  journal  some  years  since,  I  will 
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not  press  them  further  on  the  general  reader ; 
but  should  like  to  recommend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  of  German 
scientists  tc  whom  the  question  of  these 
diseases  was  referred  some  years  since. 

In  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  cred- 
it is  given  to  a  story  that  in  Montezuma's 
time  fresh  fish  were  carried  from  Acapulco  to 
the  City,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles,  over  these  high,  rugged, 
and  over-heated  mountains.  My  experience 
proved  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  an 
absolute  impossibility,  even  if  they  could 
have  traveled  with  the  speed  of  the  carrier 
pigeon. 

I  arrived  in  Acapulco  just  as  the  steamer 
appeared  in  sight.  I  found  that  my  trunk — 
which  I  had  expressed  from  New  Orleans — 
had  not  arrived.  So  I  had  to  present  my- 
self before  the  polite  purser  with  my  little 
bundle  and  dilapidated  traveling  appearance, 
for  permission  to  leave  the  bundle  there  till 
I  could  find  a  room.  One  look  at  me  was 
sufficient:  he  said,  "No."  I  was  mortified 
that  he  should  fail  to  discern  the  gentleman 
through  my  disguise;  but  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hoping  that  he  felt  mortified  at  his  ob- 
tuseness  a  few  minutes  later,  when  several 
acquaintances  on  the  steamer  met  me,  ex- 
claiming: 

"Hello!  How  in  the  world  did  you  get 
here?  We  left  you  in  Washington  when  we 
went  to  New  York  to  take  the  steamer." 

"Oh,  I  just  stepped  across  the  continent," 
I  responded. 

The  purser  upon  this  relented,  and  as  Dr. 
Barnes,  now  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  came  to  my  rescue  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  (a  courtesy  for  which  I  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance  still),  I  was  soon  out 
of  my  difficulties.  The  trunk,  it  turned  out, 
had  arrived  at  Panama,  and  thence  been  sent 


on  to  San  Francisco  by  a  friend  who  saw 
my  name  on  it. 

At  a  later  date  I  tried  to  repay  the  kind- 
ness that  President  Juarez  had  shown  me  by 
giving  him  some  advice:  of  which  gratuitous 
favor  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  knew  any- 
thing, unless  he  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Mexican  paper  to  which  I  had  sent  my 
"Open  Letter"  to  him.  The  letter  was 
something  to  this  effect :  That  in  spite  of 
his  just  administration,  his  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  republic,  and  his  expul- 
sion of  a  formidable  foreign  force,  still  the 
prevailing  impression  was  that  Mexico  would 
soon  lose  her  independence  because  of  the 
chronic  revolutions  ;  that  these  would  cease 
if  he  would  only  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  conspire  against  the  government ;  that 
those  who  got  up  pronunciamentos,  to  rob  the 
people  both  of  their  goods  and  their  repub- 
lican government,  had  come  from  long  hab- 
it to  consider  the  practice  both  legitimate 
and  very  chivalric  ;  but  if  a  few  of  these  hon- 
orable people  were  arrested  as  criminals  and 
forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  in  a  penitentiary,  the  fear  of  deg- 
radation (and  nothing  is  a  worse  degradation 
than  labor  to  this  class)  would  take  the  ro- 
mance out  of  revolutions  for  them,  and  effect- 
ually stop  such  attempts.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  in  question  exercised  a  laudable  dis- 
cretion by  refusing  to  publish  this  radical 
remedy.  He  printed  a  leading  editorial, 
however,  in  which  he  complimented  me  for 
the  possession  of  more  zeal  than  discretion ; 
assured  me  that  I  was  not  familiar  enough 
with  their  affairs  to  justify  heroic  advice ;  ad- 
mitted that  the  remedy  might  be  effective, 
but  said  there  were  not  enough  available 
buildings  to  hold  all  the  revolutionists ;  and 
besides,  the  law  suggested  would  be  disre- 
spectful to  a  large  class  of  the  people  ! 

O.  M.   Wozencraft, 
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THE   BRAHMO   SOMAJ,   OR   PROTESTANTISM    IN   INDIA. 


THE  great  southern  peninsula  of  Asia  with 
its  swarming  populations  has  a  history  run- 
ning back  five  or  six  hundred  years  before 
our  era  to  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under 
Darius.  Yet  it  has  had  little  to  do  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  world,  and  until  within  the 
last  two  centuries  has  been  quite  unknown 
to  Christendom.  Few,  even  now,  have  any 
conception  of  its  material  or  moral  grandeur. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that 
historically  there  are  two  worlds  on  this  earth 
— the  East  and  the  West.  Between  those 
two  worlds  there  has  been  little  sympathy  of 
thought  or  action.  The  religion  of  the  West, 
originatinginasouth-westernprovinceof  Asia, 
got  no  foothold  in  the  place  of  its  birth,  but, 
inspired  with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Berke- 
ley's famous  verse,  "Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way,"  made  its  first  great 
conquest  over  the  Roman  world.  Christian- 
ity, the  most  extraordinary  movement  on  the 
earth,  had  no  affection  for  Asia,  and  it  left 
the  homestead  of  mankind  without  a  pang. 
The  writings  that  have  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  literature  of  the  modern  world, 
and  inspired  much  that  is  best  in  modern  civi- 
lization, gave  no  new  elements  of  life  to  that 
old  society  that  sat  "sullen  as  the  pyramids." 

But  a  new  era  has  come.  Man's  conquest 
over  time  and  space  has  brought  nations  and 
men  into  fellowship  of  law,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion. The  English  occupation  of  India  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  culminated  in 
the  Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  East  India  Company  was  transfer- 
red to  the  British  Crown.  Since  that  event, 
India  has  been  an  object  of  profound  and  in- 
creasing interest  to  some  of  the  most  thought- 
ful living  men,  and  its  commercial  and  polit- 
ical importance  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

It  is  an  empire  of  whose  magnitude  we 
have  little  conception.  A  little  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
more  than  250,000,000  of  people — more 


than  all  Europe  west  of  the  river  Vistula. 
It  has  more  than  sixty  cities  of  50,000  in- 
habitants, and  more  than  twenty  of  100,000. 
There  are  hundreds  of  towns  of  more  than 
20,000  people,  and  these  are  almost  unknown 
to  Europeans :  yet  many  of  them  have  histo- 
ries which  antedate  our  era,  and  proud  fami- 
lies whose  pedigree  is  traced  far  back  to  the 
age  of  myth  and  fable.  But  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar interest  which  attaches  to  India  now, 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  light  of  modern  stud- 
ies it  is  the  distinguished  field  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion. 
There  "Religion  is  no  new  invention,"  but  is 
coeval  with  man.  It  is  true  that  religion  is 
no  new  invention — neither  an  invention  at 
all — anywhere,  but  a  growth  from  a  sea  of 
thought.  "But  what  we  can  watch  and  study 
in  India  better  than  anywhere  else  is,"  says 
Max  Miiller,  "how  religious  thoughts  and 
religious  language  arise,  how  they  gain  force, 
how  they  spread,  changing  their  forms  as 
they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  mind 
to  mind,  yet  always  retaining  some  faint  con- 
tiguity with  the  spring  from  which  they  rose 
at  first." 

A  remarkable  fact  disclosed  by  the  study 
of  religion  is-  its  exposure  to  corruption,  and 
that  the  history  of  the  religions  of  mankind 
is  a  gradual  decline  from  their  original  idea 
in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  In  illustration 
of  this  fact,  the  writer  already  quoted  says  : 
"We  see  Abraham,  a  mere  nomad,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  the  unity  of  the 
godhead;  while  Solomon,  famous  among  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  built  high  places  for  Che- 
mosh  and  Moloch.  Ephesus,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  was  listening  to  one 
of  the  wisest  men  Greece  ever  produced — 
Nerakleitos ;  while  a  thousand  years  later  the 
same  town  resounded  with  the  frivolous  and 
futile  wranglings  of  Cyrillus  and  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  The  Hindus  who,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  had  reached  in  the  Upanishads 
the  loftiest  heights  of  philosophy,  are  now  in 
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many  places  sunk  into  a  groveling  worship 
of  cows  and  monkeys." 

This  slow  corruption  and  decay  of  relig- 
ion raises  that  most  important  and  vital 
question  concerning  the  perpetuity  of  a  re- 
ligion :  Has  the  religion  the  power  of  reviv- 
al? Can  it  be  restored,  or  approximately  re- 
stored, at  any  given  period  of  its  history  to  its 
original  purity?  The  cause  of  this  decline 
in  all  religions  is  the  feebleness  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  conceptions,  which,  un- 
able to  endure  the  glory  of  the  pattern  in  the 
mount,  sets  up  the  image  of  the  calf  on  the 
plain.  The  flash  of  inspired  genius  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  "and  ideals 
give  way  to  things.  Has  there  been  in  spite 
of  this  corruption  and  decline,  nevertheless, 
a  process  of  education  going  on,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  restore  that  original 
which  "hath  its  glory  in  itself  and  cannot  be 
touched?"  Our  Christian  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation illustrates  the  broad,  general  prin- 
ciple, that  every  religion  that  has  a  deep  root 
in  man's  nature  has  a  principle  that  resists 
decay,  and  reproduces  itself  in  new  forms  of 
thought,  feeling,  worship  and  action — and 
the  awakened  mind  and  heart  recover  their 
lost  or  obscured  ideal.  The  religion  that 
teaches  a  new  birth  for  man  must  itself  be 
born  again. 

For  the  observation  of  this  great  fact — the 
rise  and  growth  and  decline  and  re-arising  of 
religion — "India,  the  home  of  Brahmanism, 
the  birthplace  of  Buddhism,  the  refuge  of 
Zoroastrianism,  and  even  now  the  mother  of 
new  superstitions — and  in  the  future  the  re- 
generate child  of  the  purest  faith,  if  only 
purified  from  the  dust  of  nineteen  centur- 
ies— "  affords  the  fairest  field. 

Hinduism  affords  repeated  illustrations  of 
this  great  principle  of  Protestantism.  From 
early  to  modern  times  the  doctrine  of  the 
one  God  without  a  second  has  been  proclaim- 
ed against  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  priest- 
craft. In  different  methods  and  by  differ- 
ent men,  from  contact  with  Mohammedan- 
ism and  from  contact  with  Christianity,  there 
have  been  four  Protestant  upheavals  in  In- 
dia. To  go  no  farther  up  the  stream  of  his- 
tory, Buddhism  was  a  protest  against  the 


monstrous  ceremonialism  which  bore  down 
all  piety  and  humanity.  Buddhism  affirmed 
that  humanity  is  divine,  and  love  the  all-in- 
cluding virtue.  But  Brahmanism  returned, 
and  Buddhism  disappeared;  leaving,  how- 
ever, much  of  its  spirit  in  the  Hindu  mind. 
Then  came  the  Puranas,  and  the  mighty 
songs  of  infinite  love  and  pity.  They  re- 
vived in  the  souls  of  men  a  devout  trust  in 
the  personal,  living,  merciful  God.  It  was  a 
protest  against  mere  philosophic  conceit,  on 
behalf  of  the  affections  of  human  nature. 
Next,  Mohammedanism  swarmed  into  In- 
dia, and  the  conflict  between  Arabian  and 
Hindu  thought  brought  a  wider  tolerance. 
Nanak  and  Chaitanya,  the  prophets  of  re- 
form, led  a  crusade  against  caste  and  bigotry 
and  idolatry,  and  Akbar  proclaimed  his  good 
will  towards  Brahmans  and  Mohammedans 
and  Persians  and  Christians. 

But  there  was  destined  to  arise  a  more 
powerful  influence.  England  established 
her  power  in  India,  and  Hinduism  was 
brought  in  contact  with  Christianity.  The 
result  of  that  contact  was  the  movement  set 
on  foot  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  that  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  intelligence 
and  genius  of  the  Hindus,  Rajah  Ram  Mo- 
hun  Roy,  and  continued  by  his  successors, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  Protap  Chunder  Mo- 
zoomdar,  and  their  brethren  of  The  Brahmo 
Somaj,  or  Church  of  God  in  India.  The 
faith  of  this  body  of  men  is  simple  Theism, 
and  they  claim  to  be  the  first  theistic  church 
in  the  world.  Their  idea  and  inspiration  are 
not  a  bleak  and  isolated  monotheism,  but  a 
God  the  essence  of  whose  being  is  not  in 
"lone  seclusion,  but  in  everlasting  self  com- 
munication. ...  A  God  who  allies  him- 
self with  finite  intelligence,  .  .  and  reflects 
himself  in  human  nature,  and  enchurches 
himself  in  human  society."  This  is  consist- 
ent with  Christian  Theism — and  some  will 
say  they  are  identical.  However  that  may 
be,  the  Somaj  does  not  confess  that  its  the- 
istic idea  is  derived  from  Christ,  but  from  the 
"plain,  natural,  God-given  intuitions  of  the 
soul,  which  are  found  in  every  country,  among 
all  classes  and  all  nations."  The  Somaj  does 
not  "reject"  Christ,  but  regards  him  with 
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grateful  and  devout  reverence,  as  "that  hu- 
manity pure  and  simple  in  which  divinity 
dwells."  Its  foundation  is  "the  natural  and 
intuitional  basis  of  religion,  fatherhood  of 
God,  brotherhood  of  man,  eternal  life,  har- 
mony of  all  scriptures,  harmony  of  all  forms 
of  spiritual  culture,  honor  to  all  inspired 
saints  and  prophets."  Christ  is  universal 
humanity;  but  what  God  made  universal, 
"men  have  localized." 


The  interesting  and  profound  question  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  is,  What  will  be  the 
final  outcome  of  this  remarkable  movement? 
To  one  that  sees  its  direction  and  what  its 
successful  development  involves,  the  opinion 
of  Max  Miiller,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  human  thought  to-day, 
will  not  seem  an  exaggeration.  If  the  course 
of  empire  is  west,  may  not  this  suggest  that 
light  comes  out  of  the  east? 

Horatio  Stebbins. 


THE   LATE   WAR    IN    SOUTH   AMERICA.    II. 


THE  naval  combat  fought  at  Iquique,  2ist 
of  May,  1879,  electrified  almost  all  South 
America.  Its  result — moral  and  material — 
greatly  influenced  the  course  of  the  pending 
war.  Chilean  enthusiasm  over  the  gallant 
conduct  of  their  compatriots  stimulated  the 
national  ardor,  whilst  the  inglorious  loss 
of  the  ironclad  frigate  depressed  the  Peru- 
vians. 

At  Arica  General  Prado,  the  President  of 
Peru,  was  entertaining  General  Daza,  the 
usurping  President  of  Bolivia,  with  banquet- 
ings  and  convivialities,  when  the  startling 
news  reached  them  of  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  naval  expedition,  instead  of  the  anticipated 
intelligence  of  victory.  In  Arica  they  then 
went  seriously  to  work  to  make  a  stronghold 
out  of  the  place,  it  being  a  point  well  adapt- 
ed for  defence.  Heavy  pieces  of  artillery 
were  planted  in  the  principal  places,  Pisagua 
and  Iquique,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
Tarapaca. 

Meanwhile,  although  deprived  of  her  com- 
panion-at-arms,  the  Huascar  undertook  to 
continue  southward;  her  commander  being 
intent  upon  carrying  out  the  instructions  giv- 
en him  by  President  Prado.  On  the  25th 
of  May  the  monitor  arrived  at  Mejillones, 
destroyed  some  launches  in  the  defenseless 
harbor,  and  then  proceeded  toward  Antofa- 
gasta,  where  she  arrived  at  dawn  the  follow- 
ing day. 

This  port  had  served,  since  the  opening 
of  the  war,  as  a  gathering  place  for  the  Chil- 


ean troops  intended  to  constitute  the  base 
for  an  army  to  operate  in  the  north.  Bat- 
teries had  been  placed  to  protect  the  town, 
and  a  great  military  camp  established  near. 
In  lee  of  these  batteries  lay  the  Covadonga 
at  anchor,  undergoing  repairs.  As  soon  as 
the  Huascar  appeared,  she,  in  union  with 
the  batteries,  opened  fire  upon  her,  with  such 
telling  effect  that  the  monitor  was  forced  to 
retreat.  Foiled  in  her  effort  to  inflict  any 
serious  damage  upon  either  the  town  or  the 
camp,  she  returned  northward,  hoping  to  es- 
cape to  Callao,  from  whence  now  the  Chile- 
an fleet  would  be  on  the  return.  For  as 
Grau  anticipated,  the  Chilean  fleet  had  im- 
mediately steamed  south  on  learning  at 
Callao  the  course  that  the  Huascar  and  In- 
dependencia  had  taken;  had  re-established 
the  blockade  at  Iquique :  whilst  the  Admiral 
himself,  on  the  "Blanco  Encalada,"  went  in 
search  of  the  Huascar.  On  her  retreat 

•v 

northward,  the  Peruvian  monitor  twice  sight- 
ed her  pursuer,  but  her  commander,  not 
thinking  it  expedient  to  risk  a  battle  with 
the  Chilean  iron-clad,  baffled  the  enemy  by 
means  of  skillful  seamanship,  and  taking  all 
possible  advantage  of  the  superior  speed  of 
his  vessel,  he  arrived  safely  in  Callao  on  the 
7th  of  June. 

Here  Grau  was  received  with  immense 
enthusiasm,  which  so  inspired  him  that  he 
undertook  with  ardor  another  cruise,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  depredations  along 
the  coast,  and  attacking  such  vessels  as 
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would  be  unable  to  inflict  any  damage  upon 
him  in  return. 

Whilst  the  Huascar  was  preparing  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Peruvian  gunboat  Pilcomayo 
conveyed  without  molestation  a  heavy  pro- 
vision of  arms  from  Callao  to  Arica;  then  es- 
corted a  division  of  troops  from  that  place 
to  Pisagua ;  and  lastly  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  Iquique  unobserved  by  the  Chilean 
fleet  sustaining  the  blockade  there,  and 
bombard  the  small  mining  port  Tocopilla, 
on  the  Bolivian  coast.  Being  chased  by  a 
Chilean  frigate,  she  escaped  northward  to 
Arica. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Grau  put  to  sea  with 


the  Huascar.  Arriving  in  the  Bay  of  Iquique 
at  night,  he  hoped,  by  availing  himself  of 
the  darkness,  to  capture  the  Chilean  trans- 
port-boat Matias  Cousino;  and  he  had  so 
far  succceeded  in  his  enterprise  that  the 
captain  of  the  defenseless  vessel  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  summons  of  surrender,  when 
the  Chilean  gun-boat  Magallanes,  which  was 
cruising  on  guard,  appeared  on  the  spot 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  the  capture ; 
for  when  she  opened  fire  sharply  upon  the 
Huascar,  Grau  supposed  that  he  had  one  of 
the  ironclad  frigates  to  deal  with,  and  retreated 
to  Arica. 

The  1 7th   of  July  the   Huascar  stood  out 


PUNTA    ARENAS. 


on  her  third  cruise.  This  time  she  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Union. 

Rumors  reaching  Peril  that  the  Chilean 
Government  was  expecting  two  vessels  from 
Europe  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  Union  was  dispatched  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  watch  for  and  capture  them. 
It  proved  a  fruitless  quest,  for  the  Governor 
of  the  Chilean  Colony  of  Convicts  at  the 
Straits,  Punta  Arenas,  deceived  the  command- 
er of  the  Union,  Garcia  y  Garcia,  by  leading 
him  to  believe  the  ships  had  already  passed 
the  straits.  Acting  on  this  information,  the 
Union  steamed  out  westward  from  the  straits 
in  pursuit  of  the  vessels,  about  the  time  one 
of  them  entered  from  the  east. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  they  had  the  good 


fortune  to  come  upon  the  defenceless  Chilean 
transport-boat  Rimac,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Antofagasta,  to  which  port  she  was 
bound,  carrying  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a 
large  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
Valparaiso.  The  Rimac  and  its  cargo  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Peruvian  vessels,  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  not  allowing  time 
for  her  commander,  Captain  Gana,  to  throw 
the  ammunition  and  arms  overboard. 

On  the  28th  of  August  the  Huascar  bom- 
barded Antofagasta,  in  whose  harbor  lay  the 
Chilean  gunboats,  the  Magallanes  and  the 
Abtao.  She  was  repulsed,  receiving  some 
damage  in  the  onslaught,  but  having  inflicted 
none.  Her  funnel  had  been  pierced  and 
one  of  her  Lieutenants  killed  by  a  three 
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hundred  pound  shell,  fired  from  the  fort. 
During  the  engagement  she  had  attempted 
to  destroy  the  Abtao  by  a  Ley  torpedo,  but 
came  very  near  being  destroyed  herself  by 
it.  This  was  the  first  torpedo  of  that  system 
that  had  been  launched  during  the  war.  By 
some  derangement  in  the  machinery,  it  had 
no  sooner  been  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  Chilean  gunboat,  than  it  turned  round 
and  headed  for  the  monitor.  Only  by  the 
intrepidity  displayed  by  one  of  her  officers, 
Lieutenant  Diaz  Conseco,  who  sprung  over- 
board and  succeeded  in  deflecting  its  course, 
the  Huascar  was  saved  from  sealing  her  own 
fate.  The  Chilean  frigate,  the  Blanco  En- 
calada,  arrived  four  hours  after  the  Peruvian 
monitor  had  left.  Suffering  from  ill-health 
and  discouraged  on  account  of  his  failure  to 
accomplish  anything,  while  the  Huascar  had 
for  two  months  kept  the  Chilean  coast  in  a 
state  of  anxious  suspense,  Admiral  Williams 
Rebolledo  resigned  his  position  as  comman- 
der of  the  Chilean  fleet,  and  Don  Galvarino 
Riveros  was  appointed  his  successor.  This 
officer  took  command  of  the  Blanco  Enca- 
lada  in  person,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Cochrane  resigning  at  the  same  time,  his  place 
was  filled  by  Don  Juan  Jos£  Latorre,  former 
commander  of  the  Magallanes. 

On  the  ist  of  October,  Riveros  with  the 
two  ironclad  frigates,  which  had  both  been 
cleaned  in  Valparaiso,  and  therefore  now 
had  better  speed  than  formerly,  and  also  the 
corvette  O'Higgins,  the  gunboat  Covadonga 
and  the  transport  boat  Loa,  went  on  a  cruise 
in  search  of  the  Huascar  and  Union,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  injuries  which 
they  had  during  five  months  inflicted  upon 
them.  No  land  operations  of  any  importance 
could  be  undertaken  until  the  Peruvian  main 
force  was  rendered  powerless.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Arica,  Riveros,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
received  the  intelligence  that  the  hostile  ships 
were  again  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and  he  steer- 
ed northward  in  search  of  them.  In  the  lat- 
itude of  Mejillones  on  the  Bolivian  coast  he 
made  two  divisions  of  his  squadron,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  lately  formed  to  entrap 
the  enemy.  Whilst  Riveros  with  the  Blanco 
Encalada,  the  Covadonga,  and  the  Matias 


Cousino,  went  south  and  cruised  outside  of 
Antofagasta  and  Mejillones,  Latorre  remain- 
ed cruising  between  the  latitudes  of  Mejil- 
lones and  Cobija  with  the  Cochrane,  O'Hig- 
gins, and  the  Loa. 

Shortly  before  dawn  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  officer  on  duty  aboard  the  Blanco 
Encalada  was  able  by  the  dim  moonlight  to 
discern  the  smoke  of  two  steamers  skirting 
the  coast  to  the  southwest,  five  or  six  miles 
distant.  They  were  the  Peruvian  men-of- 
war,  the  Huascar  and  the  Union,  that  under 
cover  of  the  night  had  been  cruising  about 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Chilean 
forces  on  the  lookout  for  them.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Chilean  fleet  ordered  his  ves- 
sels to  head  for  the  hostile  ones.  The  dex- 
terous Peruvian  Admiral,  Don  Miguel  Grau, 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  avoid  a  combat, 
and  he  hoped  by  his  utmost  speed  to  escape 
his  pursuers  and  again  prevent  an  encounter. 
The  engineers  of  the  Huascar  and  Union 
were  ordered  to  put  on  all  the  steam  they 
could  carry,  and  the  monitor  and  corvette 
cut  the  waves  briskly  westward.  The  distance 
between  them  and  their  pursuers  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  hostile  ships  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  rear.  They  were  now  nearly 
out  of  sight.  Admiral  Grau  believed  the 
danger  over. 

But  in  the  very  moment  when  the  smoke 
behind  vanished  below  the  southern  horizon, 
another  smoke  arose  in  front  above  the 
western  horizon.  Three  dark  points  soon 
became  visible  through  the  smoke.  They 
proved  to  be  Chilean  men-of-war,  which 
were  headed  in  such  a  way  that  their  course 
must  intersect  the  course  of  the  Peruvian 
ships.  It  was  the  second  division  of  the 
Chilean  squadron,  commanded  by  Latorre, 
that  came  up  to  challenge  the  Peruvian  ships 
to  combat. 

When  Admiral  Grau  sighted  the  three 
hostile  ships,  among  which  he  soon  recog- 
nized the  Cochrane,  and  when  he  observed 
that  they  insisted  upon  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat toward  the  northwest,  he  became  very 
grave.  But  the  admiral  was  not  only  an 
expert  sailor,  but  had  great  reputation  for 
coolness  and  courage.  He  ordered  his  ships 
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to  be  immediately  prepared  for  action,  and, 
having  arranged  his  papers,  went  into  the 
iron-clad  turret,  and  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  the  enemy's  movements.  The  line 
of  direction  of  the  Chilean  naval  division  he 
saw  must  eventually  cut  directly  across  the 
course  the  Peruvian  vessel  was  compelled  to 
keep  to  escape  her  enemy  in  the  rear.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  argued  if  the  Cochrane  did  not 
possess  greater  speed  than  she  displayed  dur- 
ing his  last  encounter  with  her,  there  was  still 
a  possibility  his  ships  might  pass  the  point 
of  intersection  before  she  reached  gun-shot 
range,  and  on  this  he  based  his  only  hope 
of  escape.  But  the  admiral  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  Cochrane  now  made  greater 
speed  than  at  their  previous  encounter,  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  sailor-craft  he  display- 
ed a  conflict  was  unavoidable. 

The  ships  were  rapidly  approaching  each 
other.  All  was  made  in  readiness  for  action 
on  board  the  monitor.  The  gunners  stood 
with  their  crew  by  their  three-hundred  pound- 
ers ready  to  open  fire.  All  on  board  stood 
in  anxious  expectation,  or  moved  with  nerv- 
ous rapidity. 

Ready  for  action !  Only  he  who  has  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  enemy's  threat- 
ening guns,  expectant  of  mortal  combat,  is 
able  to  comprehend  the  situation  on  board 
the  Huascar  in  the  moment  when,  without 
hope  of  victory  or  salvation  by  flight,  Ad- 
miral Grau  with  his  men  stood  gazing  upon 
the  approaching  foe — upon  the  formidable 
Cochrane,  whose  iron-clad  hull  was  now  dis- 
tinctly outlined  in  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun, 
her  guns  pointing  out  of  the  port-holes.  The 
retreat  toward  the  south  was  cut  off.  The 
smoke  vanishing  in  the  southeastern  horizon 
would  soon  climb  the  arch  of  the  sea ;  and, 
detained  in  her  course  as  the  Huascar  would 
be  by  closing  with  the  enemy  ahead,  the 
Blanco  Encalada  and  the  Covadonga  would 
soon  arrive  to  take  part  in  the  battle  against 
her  and  her  companion. 

Having  made  everything  in  readiness  for 
battle,  in  his  turret  Grau  waited  in  silence 
the  fateful  moment  for  himself,  his  ships,  and 
Peril.  On  board  of  the  Union  the  utmost 
endeavor  to  escape  by  flight  was  being  made. 


The  corvette  shot  past  the  Huascar  and  left 
her  more  and  more  behind.  Don  Aurelio 
Garcia  y  Garcia  left  his  companion-at-arms 
to  his  fate.  When  Latorre  observed  this  he 
despatched  the  O'Higgins  and  the  Loa  after 
her. 

In  vain  the  monitor  tried  to  escape.  The 
Chilean  frigate  had  the  better  speed,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  diminished.  The 
Cochrane  arrived  at  last  within  range.  It 
was  then  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock. 

Admiral  Grau  now  opened  the  combat, 
using  at  the  same  time  his  utmost  effort  to 
escape.  The  Cochrane,  which  with  steady 
course  bore  down  upon  the  Huascar,  did 
not  immediately  respond.  Only  when  the 
frigate  had  gained  still  more  in  upon  the 
monitor,  out  thundered  her  broadside  artil- 
lery. 

The  very  first  shot  from  the  Cochrane  fell 
in  the  monitor.  The  projectile,  a  Pelliser 
shell,  struck  on  the  swivel-turret,  and  de- 
ranged its  revolving-gear,  worked  by  hand 
and  not  by  steam.  Among  the  fallen  were 
the  gunners.  But  when  the  ranks  again  were 
filled,  and  the  revolving-gear  of  the  turret  in 
working  order,  the  artillery  of  the  Huascar 
sent  fiery  answers  back,  and  shells  played 
around  the  Cochrane,  where  Latorre  stood 
unprotected  on  the  commander's  bridge. 

The  combat  continued  with  desperate  en- 
deavors on  either  side,  the  Huascar  advanc- 
ing northward,  and  keeping  at  bay  her  pur- 
suer, who  now  followed  in  her  track.  But 
a  well  directed  shot  from  the  artillery  of  the 
Cochrane  went  clear  through  a  porthole  in 
the  stern  of  the  monitor,  tearing  the  lines  of 
one  of  the  tackles  attached  to  the  helm-gear, 
and  occasioning  great  havoc  between  decks. 
The  helm-gear  being  damaged,  the  monitor 
could  not  be  kept  on  a  steady  course,  and 
the  distance  between  her  and  her  pursuer 
diminished  consequently.  New  lines  were 
run  through  the  tackle-blocks,  but  no  sooner 
was  this  accomplished  than  another  shot  once 
more  tore  the  lines,  and  struck  down  the 
sailors  around. 

The  Cochrane  gained  in  upon  her  prey. 
Bravely  the  Huascar  kept  struggling  with  her 
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foe,  bringing  at  this  junction  her  mittrail- 
leuses  into  play.  The  task  of  furnishing  the 
tackle-blocks  with  new  lines  was  at  last  ac- 
complished on  board  the  monitor,  and  she 
continued  her  course  northward  as  formerly. 

The  combat  had  now  lasted  nearly  an 
hour.  Great  was  the  havoc  on  board  of  the 
Peruvian  vessel,  especially  between  decks. 
Here  lay  corpse  heaped  upon  corpse.  The 
blood,  flowing  in  streams,  splashed  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  found  an  outlet 
through  the  waste-pipes.  The  monitor  still 
held  her  own,  however,  and  the  Blanco  En- 
calada  had  not  yet  gained  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. 

Again  it  flashed  through  the  smoke  in 
which  the  Chilean  frigate  was  wrapped ; 
again  it  thundered  out  over  the  ocean  from 
her  sides ;  and  again  it  crashed  on  board  the 
Peruvian  monitor. 

The  shot  which  fell  was  fatal  to  the  com- 
mander. The  thunder  which  rolled  over 
the  waters  sounded  his  death-knell.  Never 
was  artillery  pointed  with  better  precision  or 
greater  result.  The  projectile  from  the  Coch- 
rane  struck  upon  and  splintered  the  armored 
turret  where  stood  Admir-al  Grau  and  gave 
his  commands.  The  shell  which  rushed 
into  the  chamber  exploded  therein,  tore  the 
turret  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  luck- 
less admiral  was  killed — so  blown  to  pieces 
that  but  fragments  of  his  skull  and  a  few  re- 
mains of  his  body  were  recovered ;  the  rest 
most  likely  was  thrown  out  into  the  ocean 
with  the  sides  of  the  turret. 

On  the  death  of  the  Admiral,  the  next  in 
command,  Captain  Don  Elias  Squirre,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command;  but  almost  instant- 
ly afterwards  he  was  decapitated,  and  the 
senior  officer  after  him,  Captain  Don  Manuel 
Carbajal,  seriously  wounded  by  a  shell  from 
the  Blanco  Encalada;  which,  ever  since  the 
Huascar  had  abandoned  her  effort  to  escape, 
and  while  the  combat  had  continued  with- 
out the  adversaries'  advancing  further  north, 
with  Captain  Riberos,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet  on  board,  had  been  approaching  the 
scene  of  the  deadly  duel  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  by  this  time  at  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  yards,  opened  fire  on  the  Huascar. 


Although  the  odds  against  her  doubled  up 
by  the  arrival  of  the  sister-ship  to  the  one 
she  had  fought  now  more  than  half  an  hour, 
still  the  monitor  continued  to  maintain  the 
contest. 

Soon  another  shot,  fatal  to  the  officer, 
Lieutenant  Rodriguez,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Carbajal  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  hon- 
or, was  fired  from  the  Cochrane.  It  killed 
him,  as  it  glanced  the  turret,  by  its  ports 
where  he  stood.  By  virtue  of  his  rank,  Lieu- 
tenant Palacios  then  assumed  the  command 
of  the  hard-tried  monitor.  But  soon  he  too 
was  struck  down,  seriously  wounded  by  a 
shell ;  and  the  command  now  was  handed 
over  to  Lieutenant  Don  Pedro  Gavezon,  one 
of  the  junior  officers. 

Suddenly,  it  was  noticed  on  board  the 
Cochrane  that  the  Peruvian  flag  came  down 
from  the  staff  in  the  stern  of  the  Huascar. 
Captain  Latorre  took  this  as  a  sign  of  sur- 
render,%and  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  imme- 
diately. Every  moment  he  expected  to  see 
the  white  flag  of  truce  go  up.  But  lo  !  in- 
stead of  a  white  flag,  the  observers  in  the 
Chilean  frigate  were  astonished  to  see  an  ap- 
parently new  and  much  larger  Peruvian  flag 
hoisted  up  and  unfold  itself  from  the  staff. 

The  Chilean  commander,  aware  of  his 
mistake,  had  his  guns  again  brought  to  bear 
on  the  monitor,  which  he  had  now  nearly  ap- 
proached. The  combat  was  nearing  its 
point  of  culmination.  When  the  Huascar 
observed  that  escape  was  impassible,  she 
described  quickly  an  arc,  and  came  with  her 
ram  headed  toward  the  broadside  of  the 
frigate.  But  Latorre  handled  the  Cochrane 
with  great  skill,  avoided  the  blow,  and  then 
with  the  ram  of  the  frigate  he  tried,  in  his 
turn,  to  run  against  his  adversary,  who  like- 
wise by  skillful  maneuvers  avoided  the  blow. 
In  this  manner  the  two  ships  described  for 
some  time  arcs  around  one  another,  with 
radii  from  100  to  300  yards,  whilst  rifle, 
mitraille  and  gun-shots  were  exchanged. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Cochrane  had 
practically  maintained  the  contest  with  the 
Huascar  alone,  for  the  maneuvers  of  these 
two  ships  had  given  the  Blanco  Encalada  no 
opportunity  to  bring  her  artillery  to  bear  up- 
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on  the  monitor  with  effective  results,  since 
her  first  shot  was  fired.  But  now  the  Coch- 
rane,  abandoning  her  attempt  at  ramming, 
put  herself  in  such  a  position  that  shots  from 
the  Chilean  flag-ship  could,  with  safety  to 
herself,  be  directed  against  the  Huascar ;  and 
at  length,  brought  into  cross-fire,  the  Peruvi- 
an monitor  hauled  down  her  colors.  It  was 
then  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  The  combat 
had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  beat  was  lowered  down  from  the  Coch- 
rane,  and  Lieutenant  Simpson,  with  another 
officer,  an  engineer,  and  ten  men,  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  hard-won  prize.  At 
the  upper  landing  of  the  companion  ladder 
he  was  received  by  Lieutenant  Gavezon. 

It  was  a  shocking  scene  the  Chileans  be- 
held when  they  came  on  board  the  mangled 
vessel.  Scattered  profusely  on  the  blood- 
stained decks  lay  dead  and  ghastly  wounded 
mutilated  bodies  and  portions  of  human  re- 
mains, mixed  with  fragments  of  splintered 
gear  ;  whilst  corpse  was  heaped  upon  corpse 
in  the  commander's  cabin. 

The  Chilean  envoy  saluted  with  military 
courtesy  the  Peruvian  officers,  whose  gal- 
lant defense  had  inspired  them  with  admira- 
tion and  sympathy ;  but  soon  utterances  by 
one  of  these  made  Lieutenant  Simpson  sus- 
pect treachery,  forcing  him  immediately  to 
adopt  a  most  vigorous  policy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties,  and  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch and  determination  to  proceed  with  the 
inspection  of  those  localities  in  the  prize 
where  her  safety  might  be  threatened — the 
powder-magazine,  the  engine-room,  and  the 
hold.  Displaying  great  activity  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  ordered  the  young  officer  whose 
words  had  aroused  his  suspicion  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  instant  to  the  powder  de- 
partment ;  dispatched  at  the  same  time  his 
seconds,  Lieutenant  Rogers  and  the  engi- 
neer, to  the  engine-room  and  the  hold ;  and 
set  the  survivors  to  assist  his  men  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire.  Lieutenant  Simpson  dis- 
covered no  traces  of  an  attempt  to  blow  up 
up  the  ship,  but  the  party  who  went  to  the 
engine-room  found  the  engineer  of  the  Hu- 
ascar, an  Englishman,  in  the  very  act  of 
letting  water  from  the  sea  into  the  hold. 
VOL.  III.— 13. 


Revolver  in  hand,  the  Chilean  officer  or- 
dered and  compelled  the  Huascar's  engineer 
to  shut  the  valves  immediately.  The  Chil- 
ean engineer  then  assumed  charge  in  the  en- 
gine department,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
men  soon  brought  the  engines  into  good 
working  condition.  When  at  last  the  fire,  too, 
was  extinguished,  the  powder-magazine  out 
of  danger,  and  the  water-tight  doors  closed, 
the  survivors — one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
officers  and  men  out  of  a  complement  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three — were  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Nearly  one-third  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  action.  Thirty 
Englishmen — among  these  the  captains  of 
guns  and  engineers — and  twelve  others  of 
the  crew  were  foreigners.* 

How  greatly  the  issue  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  precision  of 
aim  or  the  competency  of  captains  of  guns, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  forty  rounds 
fired  by  the  Huascar  only  five  took  effect  on 
the  Cochrane,  none  damaging  the  Blanco 
Encalada ;  whilst,  out  of  forty-six  rounds  fir- 
ed by  the  Cochrane,  nearly  one-half  took 
effect  on  the  monitor,  which  was  struck  by 
twenty-four  shots,  the  Chilean  flag-ship  having 
fired  thirty-one  rounds,  but  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Thus,  whilst  the  Huascar  had 
nearly  one-third  of  her  complement  struck 
down,  her  pilot-turret  hewn  to  pieces,  her 
swivel-turret  perforated,  and  one  of  her  two 
ten-inch  Dahlgren  three  hundred  pounders 
in  it  disabled,  her  steering-gear  repeatedly 
damaged,  and  had  suffered  in  many  other 
ways,  the  Cochrane  had  only  one  dead  and 
nine  wounded,  and  her  armor  slightly  dam- 
aged by  shots  fired  at  a  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred yards,  penetrating  her  plates  about  three 
inches  at  an  acute  angle,  loosening  some 
bolts  and  breaking  an  iron  beam.  The 
Blanco  Encalada  had  suffered  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Thus  ended  the  contest  at  Angamos,  so 
named  because  it  was  decided  outside  Point 
Angamos,  south  of  Mejillones.  It  is  the  first 

*  Only  very  few  foreigners  found  entrance  to  the  Chil- 
ean service.  The  Chilean  government  made  it  undoubt- 
edly a  point  to  avail  itself  of  the  resources  Of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  abundant  and  proved  efficient. 
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and  only  combat  that  ever  has  taken  place 
between  sea-going  iron-clads.  Its  incidents 
have  taught  the  world  some  profitable  lessons, 
and  furnish  ample  material  for  studies  on 
the  subject  of  further  improvements  in  the 
art  of  naval  warfare. 

The  prize  secured  and  her  engines  in 
working  order,  the  Chilean  iron-clad,  at  this 
junction  joined  by  the  Covadonga,  which  had 
been  pounding  up  astern,  steamed  to  Mejil- 
lones  Bay,  where  they  anchored  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Here  on  shore,  in  the  soil  of  the 
nitrous  desert  of  Atacama,  surrounded  by 
silent  hills,  the  scanty  remains  of  Peru's  brave 
admiral  were  interred,  together  with  twenty- 
four  of  his  fallen  companions-at-arms. 

The  Union  had  in  the  meantime  been  able 
to  escape  to  Arica.  Nevertheless  Chile's  su- 
premacy at  sea  had  been  sealed  by  the  battle 
at  Angamos ;  for  the  maritime  power  of  Peru 
had  practically  ceased  to  exist  by  the  death 
of  her  most  energetic  naval  officer,  Rear 
Admiral  Don  Miguel  Grau,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Huascar.  From  the  date  when  this  was 
accomplished,  October  8,  1879,  Chile  could, 
with  far  greater  ease  than  formerly,  mobilize 
her  army  and  carry  the  war  in  upon  Peruvian 
territory. 

The  Chilean  government  had  in  the  mean- 
while accumulated  in  Antofagasta  an  army 
of  15,000  to  16,000  men.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  number  of  this  army  had  increased 
was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  result  of 
the  decrees  that  expelled  Chileans  from  the 
Peruvian  province  Tarapaca.  The  victims 
of  this  decree  who  enlisted  in  the  army  were 
all  strong  and  hearty  fellows,  and  tempered 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  in  the 
desert.  They  formed  not  less  than  five  regi- 
ments in  Antofagasta  and  one  in  Valparaiso. 
Also  in  the  provinces  had  national  guards 
been  formed  and  instructed  in  military  dis- 
cipline, and  corps  were  continually  in  forma- 
tion. The  soldiers  were  provided  with  taste- 
ful and  practical  uniforms  and  equipments. 
The  infantry  were  armed  with  rifles  of  Corn- 
plain's  and  Remington's  systems,  and  with 
the  saber-bayonet;  the  cavalry  (fine  stalwart 
fellows  and  splendidly  mounted)  with  French 
sabers  and  with  carabines  of  the  Winchester 


system;  and  the  artillery  with  the  Krupp 
gun,  and  the  Galling  and  Nordenfeld  mitrail- 
leuse. The  minister  of  war,  Senor  Don 
Rafael  Sotomayer,  was  on  the  very  field  of 
operations,  carrying  the  appendix  "in  cam- 
feign"  to  his  title,  by  which  he  was  empow- 
ered, independent  of  the  distant  cabinet  and 
congress  in  the  capital  of  Chile,  Santiago,  to 
direct  the  movement  of  the  army  when  once 
campaign  was  declared  opened  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  North,  General  Don  Erasmo 
Escala,  had  a  corps  of  engineers  attached  to 
his  staff,  directly  in  communication  with  the 
hydrographic  bureau  in  the  capital,  Santiago ; 
where  charts  of  the  future  theater  of  war, 
with  a  description  of  its  topography,  means, 
and  wants,  were  published  for  distribution 
among  all  the  officers — commissioned  and 
non-commissioned — of  the  expedition.  A 
corps  of  mechanics  had  likewise  been  at- 
tached to  the  staff,  and  furnished  with  the 
necessary  implements  and  material  to  estab- 
lish or  re-establish  telegraph  or  railroad  con- 
nections, erect  or  move  machinery,  build 
barracks,  bridges,  or  pontoons,  and  illuminate 
the  surroundings  by  ordinary  means-  or  by 
electricity.  The  heliograph  and  telephone 
were  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  army. 
The  task  of  organizing  a  "Red  Cross"  cor- 
poration had  been  intrusted  to  the  intelligent 
and  energetic  physician  and  surgeon,  Seiior 
Allendo  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  government 
and  people  he  had  succeeded  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  organize  one  on  a  very  practical  sys- 
tem, ruled  by  laws  established  by  the  inter- 
national congress  that  some  time  ago  met 
at  Geneva.  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  the 
war,  the  Chilean  government  distributed  to 
all  its  officers  pamphlets  containing  instruc- 
tions and  regulations  to  serve  them  as  a  guide 
in  all  imaginable  cases,  and  it  declined  with 
the  same  view  the  offer  made  by  an  Auran- 
can  Indian  chief  to  partake  with  his  warriors 
in  the  strife  of  Chile. 

Chile,  which  at  the  time  was  much  affected 
by  a  financial  crisis,  brought  on  her  by  a  poor 
harvest  during  the  last  three  years,  by  dull- 
ness in  the  copper-market  in  Europe,  and 
by  heavy  losses  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
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the  measures  taken  by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  saltpetre  industry, 
had  seen  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
greatest  economy  into  her  administration,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  placing 
and  maintaining  her  army  on  a  war-footing, 
and  to  pay,  as  she  did,  all  she  ordered  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  rent  of  transport  boats,  in 
ready  cash.  The  government  gained  all  its 
points  by  constitutional  means,  and  was 
cheerfully  assisted  by  the  nation.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  Huascar  had  raised  the  value  of 
her  exported  products,  and  drafts  on  Europe 
could  be  had  on  as  good  conditions  as  ever. 

The  Bolivian  government  had  accumulat- 
ed 6,000,  the  Peruvian  about  14,000,  soldiers 
in  Arica,  Pisagua,  and  Iquique,  whilst  heavy 
drafts  of  men  were  continued  in  the  central 
and  northern  provinces  of  Peru  and  the  in- 
terior of  Bolivia.  The  Peruvian  infantry 
were  armed  with  rifles  of  the  Martini-Pea- 
body  system,  and  with  the  old-fashioned 
bayonet;  the  cavalry-men,  made  out  of  the 
muscular  negro  race,  badly  mounted,  were 
armed  like  the  Chileans,  with  French  sabers 
and  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle.  The 
Peruvian  field  artillery  counted  a  number  of 
pieces  made  in  the  factory  of  "  Piedras  li- 
sas" Lima;  the  batteries,  heavy  guns  of  the 
Dahlgren,  Vavasseur,  Armstrong,  Blakeley, 
Rodman,  Parrot,  and  other  systems.  The 
government  had  received  her  arms  and  am- 
munition from  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  allowing  which  Colombia  had 
violated  the  international  law. 

The  Bolivian  Infantry  possessed  in  the 
start  only  1,500  rifles  of  modern  system,  the 
Remington;  but  had  been  supplied  since 
their  arrival  on  the  coast;  the  cavalry  could 
hardly  lay  claim  to  that  name.  The  army 
at  large  consisted  of  Aymara  or  Colla  In- 
dians, heavier  built,  more  agile  and  enduring 
than  the  Peruvian  Indians.  It  had  been  de- 
cided upon  that  the  President  of  either  Peru 
or  Bolivia,  on  the  soil  of  whose  country  the 
war  was  carried  on,  should  take  the  chief 
command  of  the  allied  forces,  if  he  himself 
was  present  on  the  field  of  operations,  and 
that  charge  was  accordingly  conferred  on 


General  Prado,  while  the  usurping  President 
of  Bolivia — General  Daza — who  titled  him- 
self "Jefe  supremo"  always  remained  the  di- 
rect chief  of  the  Bolivian  troops.  At  the 
disposition  of  either  army  were  some  very 
clever  engineers.  The  ambulance  corps,  or 
the  "Red  Cross"  was  presided  over  by  the 
archbishop  of  Lima,  and  its  administration 
and  guidance  were  entrusted  to  ecclesiastics. 

Bolivia,  whose  treasury  had  been  exhaust- 
ed by  personal  enterprises  of  her  former 
and  present  rulers,  had  made  an  effort  to 
raise  means  to  cover  the  expenses  of  organ- 
izing and  mobilizing  her  army,  by  offering 
patents  to  ship-owners  who  wished  to  lay 
hand  on  the  Chilean  maritime  commerce — 
in  short,  to  any  one  who  aspired  to  serve 
her  in  the  character  of  cruiser  or  filibuster : 
but  it  had  been  futile.  For  it  was  evident 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Bolivia  did  not 
possess  a  single  man-of-war  with  which  to 
defend  cruisers,  not  a  single  person  was 
found  on  the  surface  of  earth  willing  to 
purchase  her  patents.  Likewise  futile  had 
her  effort  proved  to  persuade  the  Argen- 
tine to  join  the  union  by  promising  that  re- 
public a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  north  and 
south  on  tte  Chilean  coast,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  24th  and  29th  latitudes.  Bolivia 
had  then  adopted  a  more  effective  policy : 
she  had  forced  a  bank  to  loan  her  $600,000, 
and  collected — likewise  by  force — a  million 
of  dollars  in  the  provinces.  This  not  being 
sufficient,  she  had  confiscated  the  property 
of  Chileans  in  the  country,  including  the 
rich  mines  of  Huanchaca  and  Coro-coro  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  by  this  measure  she 
accumulated  quite  a  large  sum.  How  her 
means  were  administered  is  illustrated  best 
by  the  fact  that  an  official  of  note  appropri- 
ated not  less  than  $2oo,ooowithinsix  months. 

Perii  had  taken  all  sorts  of  measures  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Contributions  of  war  had  been  enforced,  and 
the  government  had  issued  paper  money  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000,000;  the  result  of 
which  had  been  that  all  paper  money  in  the 
country  fell  considerably  in  value,  whilst 
drafts  on  other  countries  rose  in  proportion. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1879,  the  Chilean 
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troops  destined  to  operate  against  the  allied  gasta.     The  vessels  that  were  to  carry  them 

troops  in  Tarapaca,  numbering  about  10,000  consisted  of  fifteen  transport-boats  and  four 

soldiers — including  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men-of-war.     The  remaining  5,000  to  6,000 

cavalry  and  thirty-two  long-range  field-guns  men   of  the  army  were  left  as   a   garrison 

— began  embarking  in  the  bay  of  Antofa-  in   Antofagasta.     The  minister  of  war,  "in 
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campaign,"  embarked  with  the  expedition 
on  the  3ist  of  October,  and  only  he  and  the 
commander-in-chief  knew  where  the  first 
blow  would  be  leveled  on  the  coast.  This 
coast  had  but  very  few  safe  landing-places, 
owing  to  the  dangerous  breakers  along  its 
rough  and  rocky  beach  ;  full,  also,  of  shoals 


and  reefs,  which  made  a  landing  still  more 
difficult  where  the  approaches,  as  in  Arica, 
Pisagua,  and  Iquique  were  defended  by  bat- 
teries  with  both  heavy  and  light  artillery. 

The  plan  was  to  attack  Pisagua,  nearly 
midway  between  Arica  and  Iquique,  because 
by  getting  possession  of  that  port  and  the 
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interior  the  two  bodies  of  the  allied  armies 
garrisoned  north  and  south  of  it  would  in 
that  manner  be  cut  off  from  communication 
with  one  another. 

Pisagua  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
slope,  thirty-three  degreesjfrom  the  horizon, 
dropping  from  the  edge  of  the  high  pampas 
above,  and  midway  in  the  curve  of  an  open 
bay,  whose  inlet  at  the  time  was  defended 
by  one-gun  batteries,  situated  on  the  points 
that  formed  the  extremities  of  the  curve, 
able  to  cross  their  fires.  On  the  summit 
of  the  slope,  about  525  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea,  were  planted  field  artillery, 
defending  the  inlet  from  the  front,  as  did 
also  two  redoubts  at  its  foot.  This  slope 
rose  almost  everywhere  immediately  from 
the  beach,  and  was  extremely  difficult  to 
climb,  as  it  was  very  steep,  full  of  sharp 
points,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose, 
heavy  sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  rock, 
which  would  slide  at  the  touch  of  a  foot. 

On  this  slope  the  Bolivian  fusiliers,  and 
the  Peruvian  force,  under  Colonel  Don 
Isaac  Recabarren,  both  bodies  numbering 
1,200,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vil- 
lamil,  had  established  their  lines  of  defense. 
Entrenchments  had  been  formed  on  differ- 
ent heights,  and  positions  taken  along  the 
railroad,  which  winds  in  a  zigzag  line  up  the 
incline,  and  connects  Pisagua  with  the  salt- 
petre manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
interior.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
allied  armies  in  the  province  Tarapaca,  the 
Peruvian  general,  Don  Juan  Buendia,  who 
had  his  headquarters  in  Iquique,  had,  the 
very  day  the  Chilean  expedition  left  Anto- 
fagasta,  joined  the  garrison  of  Pisagua,  in  its 
camp  pitched  on  the  high  plain  above  the 
town  and  behind  the  field  artillery.  Prepara- 
tions had  here  been  made  for  a  banquet, 
which  was  intended  to  come  off  on  the  2nd 
of  November. 

But  at  dawn  of  that  very  day  the  sentinels 
of  the  garrison  gave  the  alarm.  The  fleet 
of  the  enemy  was  approaching  the  bay. 
Awakened  by  this  startling  intelligence,  the 
venerable  General  Buendia  hurried  out  to 
direct  the  defense  in  person.  Leaving  Reca- 
barren to  direct  operations  at  the  foot,  and 


Villamil  half-way  down  the  slope,  he  posted 
himself  on  the  summit.  When  within  range 
of  gunshot,  the  four  Chilean  men-of-war — 
the  Cochrane,  the  O'Higgins,  the  Magal- 
lanes,  and  the  Covadonga — opened  fire 
against  the  batteries.  In  less  than  an  hour 
these  were  brought  to  silence. 

In  the  mean  while  it  had  been  observed 
that  the  landing  could  be  accomplished  at 
two  points — the  only  points  where  the  ap- 
proach was  not  made  impossible  by  reefs 
and  shoals.  A  van-guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Ricardo 
Santa  Cruz,  and  numbering  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  mainly  chosen  out  of  the  battalion 
Atacama,  recruited  in  Copiapo  of  miner?, 
was  then  dispatched  towards  one  of  these 
points  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 
assailing  army.  In  spite  of  the  storm  of  shots 
sent  against  it  from  shore,  the  detachment 
reached  the  beach,  landed,  planted  the  Chil- 
ean flag,  and  opened  fire  on  the  Bolivian 
troops  scattered  in  guerrilla  along  the  line 
of  defense. 

At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  being  made 
by  another  Chilean  detachment  to  land  near- 
er the  town,  where  the  enemy  had  transform- 
ed the  houses  into  strongholds.  The  heavy 
swells  that  dashed  against  the  rocky  beach, 
together  with  the  deadly  fire  from  shore,  made 
the  landing  very  difficult.  And  now  the  bat- 
teries that  had  been  brought  to  silence,  rean- 
imated, opened  fire  again,  directing  their  shots 
against  the  assailants. 

At  this  moment  the  odds  were  altogether 
against  the  Chileans.  For,  whilst  their  main 
body  was  still  struggling  to  reach  shore,  the 
small  body,  which  had  already  taken  a  stand 
there  and  kept  its  ground  bravely,  had  now 
exhausted  its  ammunition.  In  this  critical 
situation  the  four  Chilean  men-of-war  open- 
ed a  far  livelier  fire  on  the  line  of  defense, 
on  the  batteries,  the  town,  and  on  all  objects 
that  served  the  enemy  as  a  screen  against  the 
balls  of  the  attacking  troops.  The  town, 
which  consisted  principally  of.timber  houses, 
took  fire.  The  enemy  partly  retreated  to 
their  entrenchments  above,  and  thus  the 
main  body  of  the  attacking  forces  was  able 
to  land,  join,  and  provide  with  ammunition 
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the  detachment  under  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Chileans  on  shore  now  numbered  about  two 
thousand,  and  the  assault  began. 

The  small  burning  town  and  the  ground 
of  the  railroad  station  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity became  the  theater  of  the  first  desperate 
struggle.  On  the  last  mentioned  spot  barri- 
cades had  been  formed  by  sacks  full  of  salt- 
petre, heaps  of  coal,  and  railroad  material. 
Then  a  rush  was  made  up  the  steep  slope, 
and  the  intrenchments  above  the  city  were 
charged.  The  charge  was  headed  by  the 
battalion  Atacama,  formed  by  miners  from 
the  Chilean  province  of  that  name.  Diffi- 
cult as  was  the  ascent,  from  its  steepness, 
from  the  heavy  loose  sand  that  covered  it, 
and  from  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy  hid- 
den behind  intrenchments  or  outstanding 
points  of  rock,  the  Atacama,  neverthless,  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  the  soldiers  oftentimes  hav- 
ing to  thrust  their  bayonets  into  the  soil  in 
order  to  climb,  or  to  save  themselves  from 
sliding. 

In  this  manner  the  Chileans  reached  in- 
trenchment  after  intrenchment,  and,  routing 
the  enemy  everywhere,  gained  the  summit  of 
the  slope  and  planted  their  flag  on  the  high 
plain.  This  gave  the  signal  to  the  men-of- 
war  in  the  bay  to  cease  firing  at  the  enemy's 
positions  there,  whilst  the  assailants  took 
possession  of  the  Peruvian  field  artillery  and 
camp  with  the  entire  outfit  of  the  ambulance. 
The  struggle  had  lasted  five  hours.  Their 
victory  had  cost  the  two  thousand  assailants 
on  shore  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  either 
wounded  or  dead,  a  loss  less  than  that  suf- 
fered by  the  routed  garrison.  The  Chileans 
took  seventy  prisoners,  officers  and  soldiers. 
General  Buendia  and  Colonels  Villamil  and 
Recabarren  escaped  to  the  interior. 

Whilst  the  combat  was  taking  place  in 
Pisagua,  General  Escala,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Chilean  expedition,  landed 
without  resistance  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  in  Junin,  a  small  shipping  place 
about  six  miles  farther  south  on  the  coast, 
and  hidden  from  view  at  Pisagua  by  a  high 
ridge  terminating  in  the  bluff  that  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  bay.  It  was  his 


plan  to  attack  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat  when  rout- 
ed; but  he  arrived  on  the  high  ridge  only  in 
time  to  witness  the  victory  of  his  first  landed 
troops  and  the  escape  of  the  defeated  defend- 
ers of  the  place. 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  assault, 
the  allied  forces  found  no  time  to  destroy 
the  resources  which  they  could  not  carry 
along.  The  province  being  a  desert,  it  pos- 
sessed water  only  in  very  few  and  very  small 
oases  in  the  interior.  For  that  reason  the 
fresh  water  supply  on  the  coast  was  furnish- 
ed by  condensing  machines,  established  at 
the  beach.  These  machines  were  left  entire- 
ly intact.  So  were  the  railroad  material,  the 
tanks  for  carrying  water  to  the  stations  in  the 
interior,  the  telegraph  office  with  all  its  ap- 
paratus, and  even  the  books  containing  the 
military  correspondence  up  to  the  very  hour 
of  combat.  Besides  a  good  supply  of  ordi- 
nary provisions,  the  victors  found  in  the  camp 
the  luxurious  stores  prepared  for  the  officers 
of  the  defeated  troops. 

Three  days  after  the  combat  at  Pisagua, 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Vergara,  the  minister's  secretary,  was 
despatched  to  the  interior  on  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  expedition  along  the  railroad.  He  found 
plenty  of  water  and  provisions  in  the  stations 
and  saltpetre  manufacturing  establishments 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Near  the  termi- 
nus of  the  track,  in  the  'oficina  Jermania, 
about  eighteen  miles  in  the  interior,  linger- 
ed still  a  Peruvian  force  of  cavalry,  which, 
superior  in  number  to  the  Chilean  troops, 
but  badly  mounted,  moved  on  the  attack. 
Colonel  Vergara  made  a  sham  retreat  so  as 
to  get  in  upon  ground  well  adapted  for  a 
cavalry  charge;  and  then  he  wheeled  around 
and  came  upon  the  Peruvians  with  such 
force  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  were  rout- 
ed, leaving  sixty  on  the  ground,  among  them 
the  commander,  Don  Jos£  Ventura  Sepul- 
veda.  This  encounter  established  fully  the 
superiority  of  the  Chilean  cavalry  to  the 
Peruvian,  and  the  former  became  therefore 
a  terror  to  the  allied  troops  in  future  en- 
counters. 

Holger  Birkedal. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OUT  in  the  fresh  air,  under  a  starlight 
which  broke  through  the  fog,  Dan  came  to 
himself. 

What  was  he  that  he  should  expect  the 
priceless  jewel  of  this  girl's  love?  • 

Self-sacrifice  was  left  him.  Not  something 
grand,  that  would  cause  his  name  to  be  sung 
as  a  pean  in  men's  ears,  but  the  unheroic 
duty  of  serving  Rodney  Bell  faithfully,  of 
waiting  so — and  very  patiently — in  Annetta's 
vicinage  until  she  no  more  needed  any  help 
which  he  might  offer;  until  Rodney  Bell 
should  declare  himself  one  way  or  another. 

"  If  he  wrongs  her  by  any  broken  prom- 
ise— "  said  Dan :  and  he  lifted  his  solemn  face 
toward  the  midnight  stars. 

Annetta's  ideas  of  Dan's  behavior  began 
to  suffer  a  sunlight  change  on  the  following 
morning.  She  remembered  the  visible  joy 
with  which  he  had  come  to  supper  in  obe- 
dience to  her  tardy  summons.  She  recalled 
the  too  patent  agony  with  which  he  had 
rushed  from  her  presence. 

"  But  he  said  so  and  so." 

Thus  she  tacitly  bound  herself  to  abide 
strictly  by  Dan's  words;  his  suggestion  that 
his  sole  consideration  was  due  to  the  man 
employing  him.  Dan  could  not  in  all  de- 
cency have  allowed  her  to  share  with  him 
her  suspicions  of  Rodney  Bell,  except  by  re- 
signing his  position  as  Bell's  foreman. 
"And  what  had  I  to  offer?"  Annetta  asked. 

Dan's  rebuke  was  the  more  severe  be- 
cause before  asking  his  advice  Annetta  had 
painfully  pondered  that  question  of  delicacy. 

Dan's  imaginings  also  warmed  with  the 
sunshine  of  a  new  day.  Distant  self-sacri- 
fice looked  vague  and  chill.  He  longed 
passionately  to  atone  for  his  rudeness,  to  tell 
Annetta  how  gladly  he  would  undertake  any 
active  service  in  her  name.  When,  there- 
fore, by  dint  of  constantly  haunting  the 
Bartmore  house  on  a  Sunday,  he  contrived 


to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Annetta  in  the  garden, 
he  would  have  gone  to  speak  to  her,  but  she 
cut  off  his  approach  by  a  formal  bow  and  a 
chill  little  smile. 

The  bow  reduced  him  to  the  status  of  a 
distant  acquaintance.  The  smile  stabbed 
him  to  the  quick. 

He  went  away  heartbroken  to  camp,  and 
found  that  his  hanging  about  the  Bartmore 
house  had  been  observed.  The  lads  who 
had  not  feared  to  gossip  in  Tom  Bartmore's 
time  were  busy  now,  as  never  so  boldly. 

Bereft  of  the  hoped-for  friendly  counselor, 
Annetta  did  in  pain  and  desperation  what 
she  should  have  done  earlier  She  carried 
all  her  doubts  and  suspicions  of  Bell,  togeth- 
er with  the  promise,  now  broken,  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Baring. 

That  law-toughened  veteran  laughed  at 
what  he  dubbed  her  feminine  squeamishness, 
encouraged  her  to  go  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  her  fears  concerning  her  agent,  and 
having  set  out  by  affirming  with  a  grin  that 
Bell  was  a  shrewd  rascal,  ended  by  pronoun- 
cing him  a  scoundrel  and  villain. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  ever 
since  that  annual  account  business,"  Baring 
declared.  "How  could  I  thrust  my  advice 
upon  you  when  that  low-lived  scrub  (no,  I 
won't  beg  your  pardon !)  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, not  once  but  several  times,  that  the 
estate  was  his  meat :  in  short,  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  you  and  whatever  he  could 
save  of  your  brother's  money  ?  " 

Indignation  at  this  vigorous  announcement 
helped  Annetta  to  remember  many  things 
which  she  hesitated  no  longer  to  detail.  She 
went  over  Dr.  Bernard's  warnings,  her  dis- 
coveries in  the  pay-roll  book,  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  loss  of  that  important 
volume,  Rodney's  claim,  and  his  manner  of 
presenting  it;  and  succeeded  in  eliciting 
from  Baring  the  most  stentorian  expres- 
sions of  championship,  mixed  with  sound 
ratings  for  her  delay  in  seeking  him. 
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His  scolding  flushed  Annetta's  cheeks, 
and  did  her  good  as  a  counter-irritant.  It 
was  something  'wholly  unexpected,  to  hear 
that  she  had  been  wickedly  neglectful  of  her 
creditors,  while  priding  herself  upon  her 
generosity  toward  Bell.  It  was  something 
to  be  told  peremptorily  what  she  must  do, 
although  these  things  were  mere  inactivi- 
ties. 

She  must  keep  quiet,  watchful,  and  above 
all  let  Bell  gain  from  her  manner  no  suspic- 
ion who  was  hunting  his  tracks. 

Several  consultations,  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another,  were  held  in  Baring's  office  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fair  client,  at  each  of 
which  he  showed  a  fiercer  wrath  against  Bell, 
and  a  richer  exultation. 

"He's  left  his  tracks  uncovered  every- 
where!" he  cried  at  last,  his  eyes  fairly  scin- 
tillating. 

Then  he  had  Annetta  occupy  his  desk, 
and  pen  at  his  dictation  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  Bell  to  meet  her  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

"My  clerk  must  deliver  it,"  he  said  when 
the  writing  had  been  duly  sealed  and  direct- 
ed. "Trust  Dartman  to  get  it  into  Bell's 
hands  in  time  for  him  to  keep  your  appoint- 
ment." This,  to  Baring's  intense,  personal 
satisfaction,  as  he  was  pocketing  Annetta's 
missive. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  shaking  a  sub- 
jugating finger  at  her,  "I  have  further  orders, 
for  you,  Miss  Bartmore." 

Pursuant  to  these  orders,  Annetta  rose 
very  early  on  the  morrow,  dressed  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  as  for  a  formal 
call,  and  at  six  o'clock  was  walking  toward 
camp. 

A  fresh  breeze  with  the  ocean's  wild  savor 
in  it  blew  from  the  valley,  but  she  did  not 
feel  it.  Her  eyes  were  feverishly  bright,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  slightly  compressed, 
her  step  quick  yet  firm. 

The  many  teams  ready  for  the  start  stood 
driverless  in  front  of  the  emptied  stables.  A 
clattering  of  cups  and  dishes,  suggestive  of 
the  discharging  of  small  arms,  issued  from 
the  long,  blackened  shanty  near  by;  and 
guttural  voices  seemed  to  rush  pell-mell  upon 


one  another,  and  to  wrestle  together  in  their 
hurry  and  eagerness  to  be  heard. 

Not  as  Annetta  heard  them.  She  had  no 
interest  in  any  strident  jest  or  boisterous  as- 
sertion. She  merely  waited  their  ceasing, 
standing  alert  between  them  and  the  disar- 
ray of  carts. 

The  noise  of  breakfast  suddenly  gave  way 
to  sounds  of  uprising.  Instantly  the  rude 
stream  of  life  began  to  rush  forth. 

Annetta's  face  turned  as  white  as  it  had 
been  red. 

A  sibilation  went  from  bearded  lip  to  lip. 
The  foremost  laborers,  seeing  Annetta,  stop- 
ped to  wonder  at  her  unexpected  presence 
and  unusual  attitude.  Those  in  the  rear  were 
pushing  and  crowding  to  discover  what  was 
going  on.  The  doorway  opening  behind,  an 
irregular  crush  of  shapeless  hats  soon  filled 
with  curious  faces,  among  them  Mrs.  McAr- 
dle's,  and  later,  Dan's. 

When  Annetta  spoke,  it  was  in  clear,  res- 
olute tones: 

"Acting  under  the  advice  of  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Cyrus.  Baring,  I  am  here  to  order  these 
horses  back  into  their  stallsj  and  to  forbid 
any  one  of  you  to  remove  anything  from  my 
stables  until  further  notice." 

Having  said  what  she  came  to  say,  and, 
however  tempted  to  soften  or  explain  away 
the  seeming  harshness  of  her  commands,  no 
more,  Annetta  bowed  slightly  and  set  her 
face  homeward,  to  live  over  -the  little  scene, 
and  to  suffer  because  of  her  unavoidable  part 
in  it,  through  a  heavy  forenoon  whose  silence 
remained  unbroken  by  any  irregular  sounds 
of  outgoing  and  incoming  teams. 

Seeing  Maggy  reenter  the  house  after  a 
short  absence,  and  suspecting  a  flying  trip  to 
camp,  Annetta  questioned,  a  trifle  eagerly, 
after  the  condition  of  affairs  there. 

Maggy's  instinct  prompted  her  to  answer 
evasively;  but,  pressed  close,  she  did  not 
appear  greatly  to  mind  franker  speech. 

"The  boys  thinks  it  mighty  harrd  to  be 
put  from  airnin'  their  honest  wages.  They're 
afther  layin'  the  blame  on  Misther — Dinner- 
Bell  quite  as  much  as  on  yoursel'." 

Annetta  noted  Maggy's  resolute  attitude 
and  heightened  color.  She  noted  that  sou- 
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briquet  conferred  upon  her  agent,  in  refer- 
ence, doubtless,  to  his  frequent  irruptions  at 
meal-times ;  why  should  she  rebuke  it  as  be- 
fore now  she  had  rebuked  Maggy's  avowed 
dislike  of  Rodney?  She  was  too  deeply  con- 
cerned to  perceive  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  their  relationship  as  mistress 
and  servant,  Maggy's  sympathies  were  cur- 
dled against  her. 

She  answered  petulantly:  "O,  Maggy  Show 
you  do  love  to  work  up  a  grievance.  I've 
no  doubt  the  men  are  saying  bitter  things 
of  me.  Well,  they  enjoy  it;  they  enjoy  be- 
laboring anybody  who  displeases  them.  As 
for  letting  Rodney  Bell  wear  and  tear  my 
property — my  horses,  my  teams  —  without 
paying  me  a  dollar,  I  will  not  do  it,  so  there ! 
You're  for  taking  the  men's  part,  I  see.  Will 
they  be  seriously  injured  by  one  holiday,  or 
a  half-dozen,  for  that  matter?  Isn't  the  best 
man  among  them  only  too  eager  to  scare  up 
an  excuse  for  laying  off?" 

"There's  wan  iv  the  boys  is  niver  afther 
axcusin'  himsel',"  cried  Maggy,  her  very  ears 
scorching. 

"O,  Dan!"  still  more  petulantly,  irritated 
to  find  in  not  excepting  him  she  had  provid- 
ed the  girl  with  a  triumphant  retort.  "I 
get  so  tired  of  'Dan'  here  and  'Dan'  there. 
The  camp  hero  and  perfection  itself!" 

In  a  flash  Annetta  repented  her  scornful- 
ness  of  word  and  air.  She  repented — but 
not  unto  confession. 

Let  Maggy  stand  bursting  with  indigna- 
tion, suppressed  only  because  it  knew  not  in 
what  phrases  to  signalize  itself,  if  Maggy 
pleased. 

"  Dan  behaved  ill  to  me,"  Annetta  told 
herself. 

And  though  since  that  last  interview  with 
him  she  had  found  it  in  her  heart  to  inter- 
pret his  behavior  as  resistance  against  a  fierce 
hurt,  yet  there  were  occasions  when  she  rec- 
ollected too  minutely  to  be  forgiving. 

Such  was  Annetta's  proneness  to  impulses 
of  commiseration,  she  could  not  have  per- 
sisted in  her  coldness  toward  the  poor  fel- 
low, but  by  reason  of  a  sustaining  assurance 
that  it  was  really  the  best  course. 

"  One  cannot  treat  a  lover  like  a  human 


being  ! "  she  reflected  sometimes,  half  quiz- 
zical, half  dolorous;  mindful  of  her  unhappy 
attempt  at  frankness  in  Rodney  Bell's  case. 

"  You  oughtn't  to  shpake  so,  Miss  Bairt- 
more  ! "  cried  Maggy,  by  and  by,  with  a 
quivering  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  words. 
"There's  thim  among  us  as  has  shtud  by 
yez  through  the  thick  an'  thin  o'  manny  days 
an'  manny  doins  !  " 

Through  camp-gossip,  Maggy  might  have 
explained;  for  even  then  her  mind  was  full 
of  tingling  memories  of  sturdy  defence.  And 
through  sickness  and  bitter  sorrow. 

But  involuntarily  seething  with  special  in- 
stances, Maggy  disdained  enumeration. 

"An'  where's  the  differ?"  she  went  on, 
catching  her  breath  as  it  fluttered.  "  We'se 
only  the  dirt  under  your  feet,  Miss  Bairt- 
more  ! " 

This  exhibition  of  temper  was  so  unlike 
Maggy,  that  Annetta  could  account  for  it  in 
no  way  save  one  humiliating  to  herself.  She 
owed  Maggy  two  months'  wages. 

She  blazed  up  in  a  moment. 

"  I  know — I  know  your  conduct  is  all  be- 
cause of — of  the  money,  Maggy  !  O,  the 
ingratitude  of  people !" 

"  The  ingratitude  of  people,  that's  what  I 
say,  too,"  retorted  the  girl. 

Each  fronted  the  other,  recalling  innumer- 
able favors  shown.  "Haven't  I  told  you, 
Maggy,"  panted  Annetta,  "yes,  a  dozen 
times,  not  to  remain  here  if  you  doubt — 

"  An'  haven't  I  told  you  a  thousand  times 
I'd  shtay  wid  yez  if  I  niver  got  a  cint,  till  yez 
was  through  your  throubles,  wan  way  or 
t'other,  Miss  Bairtmore  ?  " 

"If  it  isn't  the  money  that's  come  up  be- 
tween us,"  exclaimed  Annetta,  passionate 
still,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  that  I'm  taught  an'  tould  as  how  I'm 
not  wanted  here  ! "  Maggy  burst  out  robust- 
ly, the  angrier  because  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  revert  to  Dan's  name,  and  so  she 
must  let  Annetta's  sneer  against  him  stand. 

And  having  thus  delivered  herself,  she 
flung  impulsively  from  the  room  and  house. 

Whither  should  she  carry  her  wounded 
feelings,  her  roused  indignation,  save  to 
camp  ? 
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Not  that  by  going  thither  she  committed 
herself  to  any  open  unfriendliness  toward 
her  mistress — kind  and  indulgent,  these  four 
years. 

The  tumult  in  camp  far  from  subsiding 
during  Maggy's  absence,  was  increased. 

Rodney  Bell's  looks  and  actions  when  he 
had  heard  of  Annetta's  move  were  under  loud 
discussion.  Besides  using  some  very  bad 
language,  he  had  angrily  charged  Annetta 
with  trying  to  break  up  his  business,  an  ac- 
cusation traceable  to  his  excitement. 

"An',  begorra!"  added  Barney  Flynn,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  telling  Maggy  the  gar- 
nished tale,  "she's  niver  brought  anything 
but  dissinsions  under  my  roof." 

"Dissinsions !"  echoed  Maggy  with  a 
hearty  contempt,  which  surprised  herself 
quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Flyn».  "Is  dissin- 
sions made  iv  flour  an'  eggs,  an'  butther? 
Does  dissinsions  have  sleeves  an'  collars  an' 
butthon-holes  an'  embroidery  ?  Go  'long 
wid  you,  you  ould  murtherin'  shperit  o'  bad 
whisky  an'  worse  draper !  It's  manny  the 
cake  an'  custard  I've  baked  be  Miss  Bairt- 
more's  ordhers  for  your  shtarvin'  house.  An' 
its  manny  the  jacket  an'  trousers  she's  made 
for  poor  little  Jo!" 

Such  was  the  force  of  Maggy's  attack  that 
it  carried  more  listeners  than  him  against 
whom  it  was  directed  off  their  feet.  The 
truth  of  her  utterance  none,  indeed,  dare 
deny.  Even  in  the  camp's  exasperation,  a 
loud,  coarse  laugh  at  Barney's  complete  dis- 
comfiture could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

"An'  as  for  Mister  Rodney  Cow-Bell  or 
Dinner-Bell,  or  whatsomiver  yez  call  him," 
continued  Maggy,  her  fuel  by  no  means 
exhausted,  "that" — snapping  her  thumb  and 
finger — "for  his  aisy  lies!  Yez  might  as 
well  thry  to  get  butther  out  iv  a  hungry  dog's 
throat  as  the  trewt  out  o'  hisn!" 

A  speech  which  commanded  some  ap- 
proval. 

"  Be  the  power  o'  good  an'  evil,"  exclaim- 
ed Patsey  Cronin,  with  an  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  strident  voice,  "  I'm  more 
than  moinded  to  think  Maggy  has  a  bit  iv 
sense,  if  she  is  freckled" — here  an  engaging 
leer.  "  The  talk  about  lies  is  pretty  near  the 


trewt,  an'  that's  no  lie !  I  tell  yez  squarely, 
in  my  opinion  Bell  an'  the  young  wummin 
at  the  big  house  is  much  iv  a  muchness;  in 
other  sintences,  this  is  a  put-up  job  betwixt 
'em  to  chate  the  creditors ! " 

"Nonsense,  Cronin!"  interposed  a  deep 
vibrant  tone  that  struck  through  Maggy 
like  something  trenchant,  fiercely  thrust. 
"Nonsense,  all  of  you!  Miss  Bartmore 
is  in  the  right.  Bell's  owing  her  for  the 
teams,  and  won't  pay  till  she  makes  him." 

Better  for  Maggy's  impulsive  champion- 
ship of  Annetta  that  Dan's  had  not  been. 

Maggy  dropped  back  out  of  sight.  She 
was  on  fire  with  her  own  feelings. 

"It's  well  for  yez,  Misther  Dan'l  Meagh- 
er!"  cried  Mrs.  McArdle,  her  studied  sylla- 
bles as  her  steadfast  attitude,  standing  with 
arms  akimbo,  threatening  each  instant  to 
break  forth  into  a  lashing  fury.  "  It's  well  for 
yez  as  had  ivery  cint  the  boss  was  owin'  yez 
long  afore  he  was  tuck  !" 

"It's  well  for  yez,"  came  rumbling  from  a 
deep  chest,  "as  has  a  gould  mine  to  back 
your  empty  pocket  an'  shtarvin'  stummick." 

Thus  Heavy  Weather,  lately  returned  to 
the  old  haunts  after  a  temporary  absence, 
and  in  his  slow,  stolid  fashion,  expressed  the 
belief  prevalent  that  Dan  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  secure  for  himself  a  fat  slice  of  the 
Devine's  auriferous  loaf. 

"An  no  dead  man's  childer  to  feed,  be- 
gorra," added  Heavy  Weather,  in  allusion, 
doubtless,  to  certain  progeny  hastily  married 
in  marrying  his  second  wife. 

"It's  well  for  yez,  indade  an'  indade!" 
gabbled  Barney  Flynn,  who  loved  his, kind 
no  better  for  his  treatment  at  Maggy's  un- 
sparing hands.  "  It's  well  for  the  lad  as  is 
Miss  Annitta's  pet  an'  favor-ite  along  o' 
Misther  Bell,  who's  another,  or  I'm  a  liar." 

The  words  were  nothing  to  the  manner. 
Malignant  meanings  darted  from  Barney's 
eyes.  What  wonder  Dan  seized  the  alterna- 
tive Barney  had  offered  him  as  a  weapon — 
and  used  it  forcibly,  seconded  by  his  pow- 
erful fist. 

"Now,  you  liar!"  he  shouted,  in  a  rage 
that  fairly  set  him  ablaze,  and  while  the  near- 
est bystanders  were  picking  Barney  up,  "if 
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you  need  another  mouthful,  repeat  that  in- 
sult against  a  lady  whose  fair  name  I  won't 
blacken  by  mentioning  in  your  foul  compa- 
ny." 

Maggy  stayed  but  a  little  on  the  skirts  of 
the  excited  and  enlarging  circle,  which,  with 
a  fiery  glance,  including  more  than  poor  Bar- 
ney in  its  sweep,  Dan  had  impetuously  quit- 
ted. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  memory  mutter- 
ings  grew  against  Dan,  and  Barney's  impre- 
cations found  swift  echo. 

What  Maggy  heard  only  gave  fresh  force 
to  the  impulses  that  woke,  loudly  beating, 
within  her.  She  was  dizzied  by  those  pulsa- 
tions in  her  breast,  her  ears,  her  brain. 

Why  should  Dan  go  on  throwing  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  that  young  woman  in  the 
Bartmore  house — Maggy's  mistress  no  more? 
Why  should  Dan  render  himself  unpopular 
— even  hated — for  the  sake  of  one  who 
scorned  him? 

He  ought  to  know  what  she  thinks  of  him. 
He  ought  to  know  about  the  man  she  loved 
— and  loves,  Maggy  believed  still;  the  man 
with  straw-colored  whiskers,  who,  after  being 
so  tender  of  her,  went  cruelly  away. 

The  mental  fever  Maggy  would  not  have 
betrayed  by  any  word  or  glance  to  those 
around  her  drove  her  out  of  doors.  Yet, 
in  the  open  air  she  was  as  one  stifling. 

Why  shouldn't  Dan,  taught  how  Annetta 
despised  him,  turn  to  her — Maggy? 

Times  had  greatly  changed  since  this 
sturdy  young  woman,  sighing  under  Annet- 
ta's  window,  had  indignantly  repelled  the 
idea  of  recalling  Dan  from  his  exile. 

Bartmore,  who  had  an  unconscious  way  of 
keeping  folk  in  subjugation,  was  dead.  Dan 
had  risen  in  the  world,  and  was  as  fine  a  gen- 
tleman as  any;  too  fine  a  gentleman  indeed 
for  a  girl  who,  Maggy  now  told  herself  to 
help  out  her  indignation,  "was  owin'  every- 
body." 

Dan  had  entered  the  yawning  door  of  the 
stable.  Maggy  found  herself  moving  thither 
slowly  at  first,  then  quickly.  She  looked  in. 

Only  a  broad,  central  parallelogram,  which 

the    morning   sunshine   obliquely  explored. 

)nly  the  silence  which  the  tails  of  many 


horses,  enjoying  this  holiday  in  their  stalls' 
swished  into,  or  a  hoof  beat  upon.  Only 
a  vista  of  discolored  straw  in  the  stable-yard, 
and  a  litter  of  young  pigs  half-buried  in  it. 
Only  a  mild  equine  eye  inquiring  soberly 
of  Maggy  over  the  partition  of  a  near  stall. 
No  human  motion,  no  footfall. 

Dan  could  have  disappeared  but  in  one 
direction.  Maggy  breathlessly  climbed  the 
steep  stairs  leading  to  the  loft. 

The  wide  front  doors  were  shut.  Only  a 
little  light  came  in  irregularly  at  cracks  and 
chinks.  With  a  thickening  of  her  breath, 
Maggy  made  out  the  figure  she  sought.  Dan 
stood  near  the  feed-cutter,  or  rather  leaned 
against  a  post  as  if  he  had  been  a  part  of  it. 

The  indifference  to  self  Annetta  had  late- 
ly noted  in  his  attire,  and  Maggy,  observing, 
had  jealously  felt  after  a  cause,  now  showed 
but  too  plainly.  Dan  had  hidden  himself 
away  here,  his  zealous  companionship  burned 
cold — to  be  alone  with  some  profound  de- 
jection. 

Maggy's  voice,  the  first  indication  had  of 
her  presence,  startled  him  unpleasantly. 

He  began  putting  hay  into  the  cutter  and 
turning  the  crank,  evincing  more  and  more 
impatience  as  his  well-wisher,  Maggy,  with  ill- 
arranged  and  ill  advised  sentences,  poured 
forth  her  pent-up  feelings. 

"  He  was  losin'  hairt,"  she  said,  "  as  anny 
wan  could  see  be  candlelight,  so  plain  it  was. 
He  was  turnin'  all  his  friends  agin  him,  an' 
forgettin'  his  religion,  for  a  proud  craythur, 
who  niver  would  do  aught  but  pour  contimpt 
upon  him — him,  as  was  asfoine  agintleman 
as  the  bonanzy  kings  ! " 

"  She  sphake  iv  yez  wid  scorn  not  above 
an  hour  ago  ! "  Maggy  blurted  out,  and  in 
the  same  breath,  "  Ye  know  ye've  niver  been 
a  near  the  church,  Dan,  since  the  missiona- 
ries have  come  ! " 

"  If  she  despises  me,  it's  no  more  than  I 
deserve  !  "  Dan  cried,  with  a  touch  of  wild- 
ness  that  almost  made  the  girl  afraid  of  him. 

And  then,  casting  a  burning  look  upon 
her,  he  added,  stingingly  : 

"  You're  true  to  nobody,  Maggy,  not  even 
to  yourself  !  Go  away,  and  leave  me  to  the 
only  company  I  want." 
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She  had  aggravated  the  horrible  torture 
he  had  endured — was  enduring — because  of 
his  conduct  toward  Annetta,  the  night  on 
which  he  remembered  she  had  been  so  gra- 
cious a  hostess.  He  and  she  had  sat  at  meat 
together  then  ;  now,  he  had  been  glad  to  ut- 
ter his  plea  for  forgiveness  at  her  feet. 

As  for  Maggy,  her  motives  in  coming  were 
clearly  to  be  seen  ;  and  after  masculine  wont 
Dan  did  not  forbear  using  the  roughest  cau- 
tery for  her  wound's  curing. 

At  that  rude  command,  Maggy  flung  her 
little  hoarded  news  about  Treston  into  Dan's 
ears  ;  and  with  no  heart  at  all  in  her  great 
bosom,  but  in  its  stead  a  sharp  pain,  she 
went  as  she  had  been  ordered. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  man  still  brooding 
in  the  barn-loft  roused  himself,  or  was  rous- 
ed by  a  resolution  to  see  Annetta  that  even- 
ing— to  see  her  in  spite  of  every  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

To  the  winds  with  Maggy's  idle  tales  of  a 
lover  gone  away  !  Had  not  Annetta  sum- 
moned him  home  ?  Had  she  not  treated 
him  as  her  equal ;  had  she  not  asked  his  ad- 
vice against  Rodney  Bell  ?  And  now,  this 
decided  stand  of  hers  had  proven  conclusive- 
ly that  the  trouble  with  Rodney  she  had 
complained  of  had  its  roots  solely  in  busi- 
ness. 

"  I've  been  a  fool !  "  Dan  said  bitterly. 

During  the  thirty  minutes  he  had  taken 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  what  to  do,  Maggy 
had  gone  to  the  house,  which  she  had  found 
empty;  had  packed  her  valise,  and  with  that 
striking  evidence  of  departure  in  hand  to 
tell  the  tale,  had  reappeared  in  camp. 

"I'm  goin,"  she  said,  in  a  full  tone,  rough 
with  half-suppressed  sobs,  "from  a  place 
where  I'm  not  afther  bein'  wanted." 

And  nothing  keeping  her,  nor  outcries, 
nor  pleadings  of  Mrs.  McArdle's,  she  went 
her  way,  leaving  all  interpretations  of  her 
conduct  to  a  sensational  tongue. 

"It's  after  schrubbin'  her  tin  fingers  to  the 
bone  she  is  for  that  foine  waxsh-handed  lady 
at  the  big  house,  an'  now  sint  off  packin'  wid 
two  months'  wages  owin'  her.  Begorra,  some- 
t'ing  ought  to  be  done  to  right  the  wrongs  o' 
the  poor  and  lowly." 


Thus  Mrs.  McArdle,  in  an  oration  steam- 
ed through  and  through  with  odors  of  boiled 
beef  and  cabbage. 

Dan  was  late  for  dinner.  After  the  meal 
he  took  Eddie  Gavan  aside  to  ask — 

"What  mischief  was  the  boys  plotting 
when  I  walked  in  upon  them?  I  heard  their 
voices  stop  suddenly,  and  more  than  one 
looked  black  at  me.  Come,  now." 

Eddie  murmured  confused  evasions,  ob- 
jections. 

"Very  well,"  said  Dan.  "We  won't  talk 
now.  Meet  me  in  the  hayloft  at  the  end  of 
the  next  fifteen  minutes." 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Annetta  was  early  at  Mr.  Baring's  office 
in  order  to  advise  with  him  before  Rodney 
should  appear.  But  the  hour  appointed  in 
the  letter  that  Baring's  clerk  reported  duly 
delivered,  did  not  bring  the  man.  Rodney 
sent  a  written  excuse  by  a  messenger. 

"Business,  eh?  "chuckled  Baring,  to  whom 
Annetta  handed  the  scribble.  "Important 
business!  If  I  do  not  mistake,  he'll  find  his 
business  with  us  the  most  important  he  ever 
had.  But  I  see  his  game.  He'll  attempt  to 
interview  you  privately." 

And  tossing  Rodney's  note  aside  with  the 
contempt  he  entertained  for  the  writer,  Mr. 
Baring  gleefully  rubbed  his  hands,  and  en- 
deavored to  amuse  his  client  with  exultant 
assurances  that  certain  things  recently  come 
to  light  would  enable  them  to  "send  Bell  up." 

Providing,  of  course,  Miss  Bartmore  would 
consent  to  take  legal  measures  against  her 
agent.  As  for  himself,  Baring  was  free  to 
declare,  with  the  greatest  air  of  bonhommte\ 
nothing  would  afford  him  fuller  delight  than 
to  furnish  such  a  human  dainty  as  Rodney 
Bell  for  the  grisly  maw  of  San  Quentin. 

Reaching  home,  Annetta  found  a  card 
thrust  under  the  back  door,  justifying  her 
attorney's  penetration.  The  card  was  Rod- 
ney's, and  besides  the  name  bore  the  pencil- 
ed information  that  he  would  return  in  the 
evening. 

"I'll  tell  Maggy  to  refuse  him  admission," 
Annetta  said,  mindful  of  Mr.  Baring's  request 
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that  she  would  decline  all  communication 
with  Bell. 

But  at  five  o'clock,  no  Maggy  having 
made  her  reappearance,  Annetta  cooked  her 
own  bit  of  supper,  and  decided  simply  to 
lock  Rodney  out. 

The  thought  of  his  fruitless  call,  indeed, 
worried  her  far  less  than  Maggy's  absence. 
She  felt  the  girl's  desertion  the  more  keenly, 
because  she  had  discussed  with  Mr.  Baring 
the  advisability  of  keeping  her.  And  he  had 
said :  "  By  all  means.  You  cannot  live 
alone  in  that  house.  You  need  a  compan- 
ion." 

And  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
speedy  payment  of  the  troublesome  arrears 
of  wages. 

"  There  is  no  truth  in  her  kind  ! "  Annetta 
declared,  keeping  down  her  melancholy  with 
factitious  weight  of  scorn.  A  gray  fog 
brought  early  darkness,  and  shutting  out  hill, 
valley,  and  pond,  shut  in  the  Bartmore 
house  and  its  one  occupant,  muffling  it  as 
with  grim  and  utter  isolation.  Rain  began 
fall  very  softly  under  the  cypresses  of  the 
;arden,  and  noisily  under  the  line  of  euca- 
lyptus trees. 

Annetta  foresaw  that  if  she  would  not  die 
of  loneliness,  she  must  call  strenuously  upon 
her  books  and  music. 

"  It  shall  be  books  and  music  only,"  she 
aid,  rolling  away  the  tiny  slip  begun  for 
rs.  O'Toole's  very  new  baby. 
She  built  a  fire  in  the  parlor,  and  set  a 
rimson  shade  over  her  one  lamp,  and  seat- 
d  herself  in  the  heart  of  the  warm  glow. 
But  her  imagination  could  not  be  held 
om  discursions  into  the  silence  and  soli- 
ude  of  the  house,  the  garden,  the  close-hem- 
ing  night;  nor  from  a  ridiculous  dread  of 
he  knocking  which  she  must  not  answer, 
his,  while  she  plunged  herself  soul-forward, 
eadlong  into  the  profound  of  a  life-history 
Frederic  Chopin :  the  silence,  the  solitude, 
he  dread  were  impalpable  constituents  of 
he  atmosphere  she  breathed,  thus  deepen- 
ng  even  to  morbidness  the  grief  with  which 
ihe  grieved  over  that  spirit  once  so  free,  so 
elodious,  but  long  since  dust. 
Nor  did  things  brighten  one  whit  when, 


in  pursuance  of  her  plan  of  improvement, 
she  set  herself  diligently  to  practice  a  ma- 
zourka  bearing  the  name  of  the  dead  mas- 
ter. The  sound  of  the  keys  touched  by  her 
own  fingers  set  her  brain  whirling  with  weird 
fancies  and  nervous  apprehensions. 

The  expected  plea  for  admittance  coming 
at  last  from  the  back  door  sent  darting  ter- 
rors through  her,  quite  as  if  she  had  been  a 
hunted  creature  in  hiding. 

Footsteps  hurried  around  the  house,  to 
stamp  heavily  to  the  front  door.  The  bell 
was  rung  once,  twice,  thrice,  loudly.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  a  voice  cried  at  the  window  : 

"Oh!  for  God's  sake!  I  know  you're 
there." 

Annetta's  heart  beat  very  fast.  The 
thought  crossed  her  mind  that  poor  Rodney 
must  be  suffering  terribly,  his  voice  was  so 
changed  and  hoarse. 

But  she  remained  firm.  Nay,  perhaps  she 
could  not  have  stirred  if  she  would. 

The  voice  and  footsteps  went  away. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  over !"  she  breathed 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

But  she  had  scarcely  grown  tranquil,  when 
there  were  the  footsteps  again — at  the  kitch- 
en door  first,  with  knocking;  then  at  the 
front  door  with  ringing — and  a  voice,  in  a  dif- 
ferent key.  Annetta  was  sure  that  it  mutter- 
ed "Damnation  !" 

Would  Rodney  stay  away  now  that  he  had 
gotten  angry  ?  Annetta  thought  so,  and  felt 
relieved. 

After  waiting  awhile,  therefore,  she  began 
to  practice  vigorously,  indulging  her  nerv- 
ousness merely  by  pauses  and  intent  listen- 
ing. 

Through  'one  of  these  breaks  in  the  flow- 
ing melody,  her  fingers  stretching  dumb 
chords,  Annetta  heard  the  rain  running  to 
and  fro  like  excited  footfalls  under  the  eu- 
calyptus trees  ;  through  another,  her  ear  gath- 
ered the  sonorous  vibrations  of  a  wild,  lost 
moan  :  only  the  fog-horn  bellowing  from  the 
ocean  that  came  nearer  these  dark  nights. 
But  whatever  the  sounds  were,  they  deepen- 
ed the  impression  of  haunting  human  pres- 
ences, the  impression  of  something  startling 
closing  in  upon  her. 
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The  strain  of  expectation  continuing,  de- 
spite reason,  the  girl  so  far  yielded  to  it  as  to 
play  on  muffled  keys.  Thus  she  could  listen 
uninterruptedly. 

Reason  was  folly,  and  folly  had  become 
reason,  it  would  seem ;  for  suddenly  she  was 
sitting  bolt  upright.  The  back  gate  had 
clashed.  Heavy  steps  mounted — yes;  the 
office  stairs — an  imperative  rapping  at  the  of- 
fice door. 

Could  it  be  Rodney  again  ?  The  summons 
was  repeated  from  the  same  quarter  with 
more  startling  violence.  At  the  third  round 
from  furious  knuckles,  Annetta  flashed  to  a 
standing  posture,  rigid,  save  for  trembling 
exceedingly.  How  stupid  to  be  dreading 
Rodney.  This  was  something  far  worse  than 
he.  Even  now,  in  confirmation  of  a  suspi- 
cion twinned  with  stiff ocative  terror,  the  dead 
night  burst  into  full  voice. 

An  imprecation,  rising  shrilly  above  those 
hoarsely  mingled  cries  gave  the  listener  a 
terrified  impetus. 

"  Let  us  in,  an'  be  damned  to  yez,  or  we'll 
beat  the  door  down  ! " 

She  sprang  to  obey.  She  flew  swiftly 
through  the  house,  steadying  her  shaded 
lamp  with  both  hands. 

She  quieted  the  furious  battering  by  crying 
aloud  and  very  clearly  : 

"Hush!  I  am  here.     Give  me  time." 

She  could  scarcely  undo  the  door  for  the 
pressure  upon  it.  The  bolt  drawn,  the  key 
turned,  with  great  exertion,  she  saw  bursting 
in  upon  her — alone  there — the  wild  reckless- 
ness which  long  ago  had  shocked  her  as  it 
broke  forth  in  scorn  of  Heavy  Weather's  has- 
ty wedding.  Then  the  animal  excitement 
had  had  a  dash  of  mirth.  None,  now.  These 
pallid  faces,  these  gleaming  eyes,  these  fierce 
gestures  had  in  them  only  hatred  and  a  wish 
to  hurt. 

Recoiling  to  escape  the  precipitated  in- 
rushing,  Annetta  instinctively  caught  up  her 
lamp,  partly  as  a  shield  and  partly  as  a  help 
to  discover  to  her  the  individuals  composing 
this  motley  crowd. 

That  crimson  glow  concentrated  upon 
herself  was  dazzlingly  reflected  from  certain 
folds  of  her  soft  white  dress,  and  from  the 


spray  of  stainless  roses  in  her  bosom.  She 
appeared  less  a  woman  than  a  spirit. 
-"But  her  beauty,  grown  so  delicate,  the 
daintiness  of  her  attire,  the  sense  of  luxur- 
ious quiet  and  rosy  warmth  pervading  the 
room,  only  accented  the  conviction  of  her 
sumptuous  faring  which  had  brought  these 
desperate  men  hither. 

"  Begorra,  here  she  is  done  up  in  silk  an' 
satin,"  cried  Barney  Flynn,  with  the  rampant 
ignorance  of  textures  natural  to  his  sex  and 
station.  "An'  us  shmokin'  wid  the  gray 
damps  o'  mist  an'  desolation." 

"It's  me  wud  like  to  have  the  undressin' 
iv  her,"  shouted  Mrs.  McArdle,  intensifying 
her  longing  by  an  oath  as  hearty  as  ever 
man's. 

But  the  wildest  figure,  the  most  ashen 
countenance,  the  most  burning  glances,  were 
neither  Mrs.  McArdle's  nor  yet  Barney 
Flynn's. 

"Yes,"  burst  out  the  person  Annetta  could 
not  help  staring  at  so  blankly,  nodding  sev- 
eral times  before  her  transfixed  gaze,  "  Yes, 
it's  Dan's  own  sel'.  Dan,  as  you  fetched 
from  a  good  situation  wid  thim  as  thought 
silver  an'  gold  iv  him,  to  be  as  the  dirt  under 
Misther  Rodney  Bell's  feet;  to  pour  out  his 
shweat  free  as  wather  for  wages  he'll  never 
be  gitten." 

Dan's  whole  bearing,  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  spoke,  his  coarse,  ill-arranged 
clothing,  his  return  to  that  remembered 
harshness  of  tongue,  smacked  of  madness. 

If  not  beside  himself,  how  could  he  whose 
heart  had  before  now  ached  with  sympathy 
if  but  Annetta's  eyelids  were  red,  endure 
this  gaze  of  mingled  anguish,  terror,  and  re- 
proach? 

Involuntary  and  unconscious,  Annetta's 
thoughts  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  for  guid- 
ance in  this  emergency.  She  could  remem- 
ber nothing  but  Tom's  time-honored  meth- 
ods of  camp-conciliation.  She  kept  her  out- 
ward show  of  calm,  saying  : 

"  I'll  not  entertain  you  here.  There's  a 
fire  in  the  parlor.  Let  us  discuss  matters 
pleasantly." 

Mike  Grady  answered  her  through  a  cho- 
rus of  sneers  and  shouts,  his  utterance  re- 
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minding  one  of  reluctant  cart-wheels  making 
way  over  stony  ruts. 

"  We  wants  none  o'  your  parelors  !  The 
kitchen  would  be  more  fit,  begorra,  for  us  as 
owes  no  man  a  cint." 

"  Now  you're  shoutin'  Micky  !  "  cried  Pat- 
sey  Cronin's  brother  Larry. 

And  another  man  named  Donovan,  after 
damning  the  "aisy  dictionary  manners  o' 
rich  folk,"  concluded  forcibly  : 

"  Give  us  our  money,  an'  we'll  file  off  as 
dacent  an'  proper  as  so  many  priests  !  " 

"  Give  us  a  wet,  I  say  ! "  interpolated  a 
fumbling  tongue  from  the  doorway,  which 
Jerry  McArdle  filled  vertically  with  a  figure 
lately  resurrected  from  what  all  had  suppos- 
ed his  death-bed. 

"  Give  us  a  foine,  moist,  soppin'  wet  like 
the  lady  yez  are,  an  be  beggared  wid  stingy 
hags  the  likes  o'  Ann  !  To  rise  our  dhry 
hairts.  A  long,  shtrong  wet  ! " 

"I'll  give  yez  a  long,  shtrong  kick,  ye 
drunken  fool ! "  retorted  Larry  Cronin,  who 
was  near  enough  to  be  plagued  by  poor  Jer- 
ry's iterations. 

And  fulfilling  his  threat,  his  satisfaction 
remained  complete  until  Jerry  regained  of 
his  doubtful  equilibrium  what  sufficed  for 
retaliative  runs  upon  his  enemy. 

"  Money  !  "  Annetta  said  in  a  faint  tone 
om  behind  her  lamp.  "  Would  to  God  I 
ad  my  due,  and  yours  would  be  forthcom- 
As  for  stopping  the  teams,  it  had  to  be 
one.  If  as  I  judge  from  this  man's  Ian- 
age" — she  would  not  mention  Dan  by 

me,  nor  look  at  him — "  Rodney  Bell  has 
ot  paid  you  your  wages. 

"He  hasn't,"  interrupted  Grady,  "an'  now 
ous  are  for  breakin'  him  up — an'  us." 

"  Be  quiet,"  returned  the  girl.  "I  must 
fight  my  own  battles.  If  Rodney  Bell  has 
defrauded  you,  why  so  has  he  me." 

"O,  yes !"  Dan  ejaculated,  in  high  sarcasm, 
accents  which  others  copied. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  Annetta  faced 
him  now  with  a  sparkle  of  rising  indignation. 

"To  pretend  not  to  know!  Pretences 
comes  aisy  to  some.  The  game  betwixt  you 
an'  Bell  is  seen  an'  talked  about!" 

Annetta   merely   repeated    her   question 


more  indignantly:  she  even  set  down  her 
lamp. 

"Wan  cries  of  the  other's  chating.  First 
wan,  then  the  other.  First  Bell,  then  you. 
But  the  game  is  seen.  You've  both  been 
grabbin'  all  yous  can  get,  an'  houldin'  on  to 
it.  Where's  the  thousands  o'  dollars  he  col- 
lected from  the road  before  the  proper- 
ty-holders protested,  collected  from  private 
contracts ;  where  is  it,  if  he  hasn't  give  it  to 
you?" 

"  If  it's  hid  in  this  house  we're  goin'  to 
have  it !"  gibbered  Barney  Flynn  with  an  evil 
leer. 

He  had  been  quietly  helping  himself  to 
movable  articles  lying  about  the  desk,  he  and 
Mrs.  McArdle  as  well. 

Dan  struck  an  ivory  paper  knife  out  of  the 
man's  hand,  and  went  on. 

"The  creditors  are  not  a  cint  richer  for 
the  collection." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Annetta. 

"That  a  dale  was  collected  an'  give  to 
you  is  camp-talk.  I  don't  know.  And  now 
yous  two  pardners  is  making  up  to  quarrel; 
but  by-and-by  you'll  be  for  marrying  and 
sharing  the  spoils.  That's  camp-talk.  I 
don't  know." 

Annetta's  spirit  was  up  at  last. 

She  used  her  tongue  as  a  lash,  her  glances 
pierced  like  arrows. 

"A  piece  of  gossip  no  more  contemptible 
than  the  lips  now  repeating  it. 

Dan  put  up  a  hand  clumsily  as  if  to  ward 
off  her  weapons. 

"Men,"  she  went  on  in  a  determined  tone, 
"you  shall  be  paid  every  dollar — Leave  those 
papers  alone,  sir ! " 

This  last  to  Barney  Flynn  who  had  begun 
to  rummage  the  drawers  of  the  desk. 

"Thin  tell  us  where  the  money  is  hid,"  he 
leered,  and  brushing  toward  Annetta,  he  was 
about  to  pass  her,  making  his  way  into  the 
room  which  had  been  Tom  Bartmore's. 

Annetta  stepped  between  him  and  the 
door. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hands  either  to 
push  her  or  to  strike  her  aside — and  found 
himself,  after  an  ineffectual  scuffle,  whither 
Bartmore  had  thrust  him  once,  during  that 
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dominant  nature's  lease  of  power.  He  fur- 
ther blackened  the  .  black  air  with  curses 
against  Dan  and  Annetta.  He  fell  upon 
poor  Jerry  who,  enraged  by  ineffectual  raids 
upon  Larry  Cronin,  closed  in  with  him. 

The  fight  scrambled  and  tore  and  shrieked 
and  cursed  its  way  about  the  dark  yard,  in 
spite  of  the  combined  efforts  of  several  men 
who  ran  out  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Its  sounds 
added  to  Annetta's  horror. 

As  for  Dan,  the  colorless  heat,  the  fierce 
energy,  seemed  to  be  gone  out  of  him. 

"  Dennis  Hogan  !  "  he  ejaculated,  with  a 
strain  of  anguish  in  his  eagerness.  "  Tell 
Miss  Bairtmore  what  Bell  offered  you — be 
her  orders — for  your  claim  a  week  ago  ?  " 

"Fifty  cints  on  the  dollar  !  "  said  Dennis, 
working  his  loosely-hung  under  jaw  in  a  swift, 
busy  way.  "Terry  only  got  fifty.  He  tuck 
what  he  could  get,  but  I'll  be  beggared  first !" 


shaking  a  warty  fist  at  the  particular  spot  on 
the  wall  which  he  had  seemingly  addressed. 

Annetta's  bold  stand  was  having  its  effect. 

"Watch  and  wait!  See  if  I  am  not  as 
good  as  my  word,  boys." 

"Watch  an'  wait !"  echoed  Patsy  Cronin, 
in  a  more  deprecating  tone  than  had  been 
used.  "  Do  yez  have  no  betther  to  say  to 
min  as  hasn't  so  much  as  this" — swooping 
down  to  pass  a  hand  swiftly  along  the  sole 
of  his  boot,  and  then  extending  the  empty 
palm  for  Annetta's  inspection  — "  in  the 
worrld?" 

Here  a  terrible  cry  arose.  Either  Jerry 
or  Barney  was  killed.  No  one  knew  which. 
Somebody  caught  up  the  light.  The  men 
had  all  rushed  forth.  Annetta  stood  alone 
in  the  darkness,  shivering.  The  door  was 
open  and  the  dampness  freighted  with  horror 
blew' in. 

Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 


[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.] 


LOVE'S   COMING. 

ONE  day  I  stopped  beside  a  tumbling  wall; 

The  shaded  road  ran  on  to  golden  light, 

Among  the  trees  vines  clambered  out  of  sight, 
And  birds  made  merry  in  the  branches  tall. 
My  heart  was  free  from  Love's  consuming  thrall, 

And  laughed  with  scorn  when  warned  against  his  might. 

Then  in  the  distance  fluttered  robes  of  white, 
And  through  the  wood  echoed  a  searching  call. 
And  I  have  followed  this  day  after  day, 

Along  the  sea  and   up  the  mountain  slope, 

Knowing   it   held   a  joy  all   else   above: 
And  found   at   last   that   all   this   weary   way, 

Led   not  to   fame,    or   wealth,    or   garnered   hope, 
But  to  that  realm  whereof  the  king  is   Love. 

Thos.  S.   Collier. 
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THE  remarkable  illuminations  of  our  twi- 
lights this  winter  are  not  exclusively  Califor- 
nian  possessions :  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  it  naturally  appears  to  us  that  any  partic- 
ularly desirable  atmospheric  effect  should  not 
be  peculiarly  our  own,  we  still  must  yield  to 
the  testimony  of  an  unbiased  press,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  same  violet  and  golden  and 
crimson  blaze  is  wheeling  impartially  round 
and  round  the  globe  in  the  track  of  the  sun- 
set, drawing  out  sonnets  in  English  magazines 
and  scientific  theories  in  Australian  lecture- 
rooms.  But  the  continuous  clearness  of  our 
winter  skies  on  this  coast — especially  in  this 
unusually  rainless  winter — have  probably 
made  this  the  most  favorable  theater  of  the 
splendid  nightly  display.  Let  no  one  fear 
that  the  following  pages  are  to  contain  any 
speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  afterglows : 
their  purpose  is  merely  to  preserve,  before 
they  fade  from  memory,  a  few  casual  and 
unscientific  observations  of  their  phenomena, 
in  default  of  the  account  from  some  painter, 
and  the  account  from  some  scientific  observ- 
er, that  ought  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  weeks  since  the  beginning  of  the 
afterglows  have  contained,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay,  a  few  intervals  of  rainy,  or  rather, 
drizzly,  weather;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  have 
been  phenomenally  clear — not  merely  free 
from  clouds  and  fog,  but  of  a  brilliantly  trans- 
parent atmosphere.  This  is  not  so  strictly 
true  of  the  bay  itself  and  the  cities  on  its 
very  margin,  where  local  fogs  have  often 
rested,  as  of  the  outlying  neighborhoods : 
still,  there  have  been  many  more  evenings 
on  which  the  ferry-boats  afforded  an  unequal- 
ed  outlook  upon  an  almost  inconceivable  il- 
lumination of  sky  and  water  and  shore,  than 
evenings  upon  which  they  did  not.  The  bay 
has,  indeed,  been  throughout  the  right  place 
to  see  the  afterglows.  It  is  hard  upon  the 
economic  interests  of  the  State  that  such  a 
great  quantity  of  shipping  should  be  lying 
idle  in  the  harbor,  but  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
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for  the  scenic  interests;  and  one  wonders  not 
to  see  at  the  right  hour,  just  after  sunset,  all 
the  painters  in  California  gathered  around 
the  margins  of  the  Oakland  estuary  or  the 
shores  of  Goat  Island,  or  taking  rapid  notes 
from  the  sterns  of  the  ferry-boats,  or  more 
leisurely  ones  from  becalmed  skiffs,  of  the 
slender  masts  and  curved  hulls  in  perfect  sil- 
houette against  an  orange  sky,  each  doubled 
by  a  perfect  reflection  in  orange  water.  Of 
course,  the  vessels  out  in  the  open  bay  do 
not  thus  double  themselves;  I  never  saw  the 
water  smooth  enough  for  that.  But  in  the 
"creek"  every  spar  and  rope  nightly  stands 
inverted,  traced  on  a  polished  surface  of 
orange  or  salmon  or  violet.  "It  must  be 
like  Turner,"  one  says,  who  has  not  seen  it, 
as  he  imagines  the  red  light  pouring  out  of 
the  west,  keeping  the  sky  as  bright  as  day 
for  long  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  flood- 
ing the  eastern  hills,  the  plain  with  its  towns 
and  trees,  the  groves  of  masts  on  the  bay, 
and  painting  dark  reflections  on  brilliant  wa- 
ter in  the  smooth  estuary  with  its  throng  of 
shipping.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  much 
like  Turner.  There  is  not,  after  all,  much 
color  in  these  illuminations,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed.  They  are  red  and  they  are  yellow, 
and  orange,  and  violet,  but  each  one  consists 
of  a  good  deal  of  light  to  a  very  little  of  the 
characteristic  color;  as  if  one  dropped  a  very 
small  grain  of  coloring  matter  into  a  very 
large  glass  of  water.  It  has  been  noticeable 
that  the  redness  of  the  west  was  never  ade- 
quate to  the  illumination  that  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  it;  often  the  color  that  was  in 
the  light  only  revealed  itself  by  bringing  out 
more  distinctly  answering  shades  in  the  land- 
scape. This  was  especially  true  of  the  Decem- 
ber afterglows.  There  has  been  in  January 
more  color  and  less  light,  so  that  often  the 
effect  has  been  only  a  colored  sky,  and  one 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  west  would  see 
very  little — a  reflected  color  in  the  eastern  sky, 
probably,  but  no  more.  In  early  December, 
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on  the  contrary,  one  who  glanced  to  the  east 
would  turn  at  once,  startled  at  the  red  glow 
that  bathed  everything,  and  would  see  not 
enough  color  in  the  west  to  seem  to  account 
for  it. 

This  lighting  up  of  the  landscape  with  a 
red  tinge  was  the  first  unusual  phenomenon 
that  was  noticed  when  the  afterglows  began, 
and  for  some  time  continued  the  most  prom- 
inent one.  People  began  to  talk  at  once  of 
the  "red  sunsets";  but,  in  fact,  we  have 
never  been  having  more  neutral  sunsets. 
The  glow  is  entirely  after  sunset.  I  have 
repeatedly  timed  its  first  appearance,  and 
have  never  found  it  earlier  than  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  sun  had  disappeared.  The 
proceedings  in  early  December;  every  time 
that  I  watched  them  through,  were  something 
as  follows: 

The  sun  would  go  down  in  a  cold,  neutral 
sky;  the  whole  landscape  cold  and  neutral, 
looking,  indeed,  a  little  as  if  it  might  snow  be- 
fore morning  if  the  temperature  would  fall  suf- 
ficiently. The  colorlessness  of  twilight  would 
settle  down  on  the  eastern  hills,  and,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  only  a  yellowish  pallor  in 
the  west  would  indicate  that  the  sun  had 
gone  down  there.  Then,  if  you  were  look- 
ing toward  the  east,  a  subtle  brightening 
and  deepening  of  the  greens  in  the  land- 
scape caught  your  eye;  the  grass  and  the 
trees  became,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  lu- 
minous— and  yet  deep  in  shade,  not  at  all 
gold-green;  the  green  tinge,  creeping  over 
the  brown  hills,  hardly  noticeable  by  day, 
came  out  strongly;  green  blinds  on  houses 
stepped  forward  and  accosted  the  eye.  The 
coldness  and  neutrality  were  gone  from  sky 
and  earth,  yet  so  impalpably  that  you  could 
not  say  anything  else  had  taken  their  place. 
But  in  about  five  minutes  this  something  else 
began  to  assert  itself:  a  brightness  began  to 
pour  over  the  world  like  the  low  afternoon 
light,  that  pours  out  from  under  a  fog-bank 
when  the  sun  is  about  to  appear  and  traverse 
a  narrow  rim  of  clear  sky  before  setting ;  it 
grew  lighter — you  would  think  the  sun  had 
not  set ;  the  grasso  and  trees  became  a  little 
golden.  If  you  were  not  on  the  lookout, 
your  eye  would  now  first  be  caught;  at  this 


point  every  one  catching  a  glimpse  of  east, 
or  even  south  or  north,  would  hurry  to  look 
at  the  west.  I  passed  by  the  open  door  of 
a  room  whose  window  looked  west,  once, 
just  at  this  stage,  and  stepped  to  the  door  to 
see  why  a  lamp  had  been  lighted  inside,  so 
bright  was  the  slightly  yellow  light  that  filled 
the  room — all  from  the  western  window, 
twenty-five  minutes  after  the  sun  had  set  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way  in  a  cold  sky.  Yet  there 
was  never  very  much  to  see  in  the  west  while 
all  this  marvelous  brightness  was  pouring  out 
of  it — a  yellow  glow,  nothing  more.  Later, 
a  red  tinge  crept  into  the  light,  a  redness 
into  the  western  sky.  This  was  the  finest 
and  the  most  noticeable  part  of  the  whole. 
The  sky  was  hardly  redder  than  that  above 
a  great  fire,  when  seen  too  far  away  for  the 
flames  to  be  visible.  Nor  did  the  landscape 
appear  in  any  sense  bathed  in  redness  ;  one 
did  not  feel  the  air  red  about  him,  as  in  the 
red  lights  of  tableaus.  It  was  merely  that 
every  white  or  light-colored  object  became 
rosy,  every  red  or  brown  or  purple  one  glow- 
ed— the  red  in  its  color  answering  back  to 
the  quality  in  the  air  that  called  it  out. 

At  this  culminating  point  of  the  spectacle, 
the  bay  was  the  best  place  to  be:  it  occurred 
for  many  nights  about  as  the  five  o'clock 
boat  approached  the  ferry-landing.  Until  it 
became  an  old  story,  people  stood  on  deck, 
turning  curious  faces — each  face  suffused 
with  a  rosy  glow — toward 'the  west;  feathers 
and  ribbons  responded  in  many  varied  ways 
to  the  action  of  the  light  upon  their  own 
colors.  Off  from  the  boat  in  every  direction 
spread  a  world,  natural,  and  yet  transformed, 
lightly  touched  with  a  pervading  illumina- 
tion, not  smothered  or  drowned  in  color. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  uncanny 
about  it,  as  one  might  suppose  there  would 
be  in  red  skies  and  red  lights;  nothing  to 
make  the  most  superstitious  question  what 
might  be  the  portent.  Nor  was  there  any 
monotony  of  crimson  or  rose  overflowing 
other  colors :  as  I  have  said,  so  light  an  in- 
fusion of  color  seemed  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  glow  that  you  perceived  it  only  in  the 
warm  ruddiness  taken  on  by  all  colors  that 
contained  red — the  brown  showing  through 
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green  on  hills  and  islands,  the  masts  of  vessels, 
the  piers — and  in  the  flush  cast  upon  every- 
thing white  or  nearly  so;  all  other  colors 
were  only  indefinably  and  beautifully  affect- 
ed by  the  subtle  response  of  something  in 
them  to  the  coloring  in  the  air,  or  else,  not  so 
responding,  sank  out  of  sight  in  the  twilight. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  twilight ;  although  print  could  hard- 
ly be  read,  the  appearance  of  light  in  the  air, 
the  distinctness  of  colors,  the  clearness  with 
which  every  spar  of  the  shipping  stood  out, 
seemed  like  day-light;  and  yet  there  were  no 
shadows,  no  distinction  of  light  and  shade; 
it  seemed  a  suggestion  of  what  the  light 
might  be  that  was  not  of  moon  nor  sun. 
The  electric  lights  and  the  colored  lights  on 
the  piers  and  the  ship-lights  on  the  water 
were  kindled;  they  did  not  seem  to  discord 
in  the  least  with  the  light  in  the  air — as  gas- 
light does  with  starlight  or  daylight  or  or- 
dinary sunset  light;  they  seemed,  as  you 
looked  across  the  softly  stirring  level  of  wa- 
ter to  them,  like  concentrated  points  of  the 
diffused  color,  as  a  few  diamond  or  ruby 
points  look  among  opals,  or  even  more  like 
the  point  of  color  in  the  opal  itself.  So,  too, 
when  for  several  evenings  the  moon  was  up 
at  this  same  hour,  there  was  no  cross-light, 
but  a  mellow  blending,  strange  enough,  but 
very  lovely. 

So  selective  was  the  light  that  all  objects 
whose  color  did  not  answer  to  it  rapidly  grew 
indistinguishable  darkness  while  others  were 
still  vivid.  By  the  time  the  ferry  crossing 
was  over  and  the  trains  moving  through  Oak- 
land, twilight  began  to  prevail ;  as  you  passed 
the  still  waters  of  the  "creek"  you  could 
see  how  late  it  really  was  by  the  solid  dark- 
ness that  filled  up  the  outlines  of  ships  against 
the  red  sky  or  salmon  water,  or  by  the  oblit- 
eration of  outlines  and  all  when  land,  instead 
of  sky  or  water,  came  into  their  background. 
The  marsh-land  lay  an  indistinguishable  dark- 
ness, defined  all  around  and  through  by  chan- 
nels and  pools  of  salmon-pink;  and  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  estuary  the  many  ships 
there  lying  at  anchor — forty,  sometimes,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  the  head  of  the  channel, 
two-thirds  of  them  three-masted — lay  etched 


on  the  same  color  in  faultless  duplicate.  Even 
when  the  marsh-land  had  grown  so  black  that 
fences  and  houses  were  themselves  invisible 
upon  it,  their  reflections,  falling  across  some 
one  of  the  pools — which  still  held  their  sal- 
mon tint — were  bright  and  perfect.  It  was 
one  of  the  unusual  characteristics  in  these 
afterglows  that,  instead  of  being  a  rapid  flush 
and  then  gone,  they  lingered  long  and  faded 
slowly.  For  an  hour  or  two  still  a  redness 
darkened  and  narrowed  in  the  west,  and 
smooth  water  or  even  white  or  red  walls 
faintly — barely  perceptibly — returned  it. 

In  this  respect  as  in  several  others,  the  re- 
cent afterglows  have  been  different.  They 
vary  from  evening  to  evening,  but  when  the 
sky  is  clear — and  clear  evenings  have  been 
the  rule — those  that  I  have  noted  have  been 
in  the  main  much  alike.  They  have  kept 
the  character  of  afterglows  in  being  consid- 
erably later  than  sunset ;  but  there  has  not 
been  nearly  so  much  illumination  of  the 
landscape  as  in  the  earlier  ones :  what  with 
this  and  with  the  change  there  has  been  to 
a  cooler  range  of  colors — violet  and  lemon 
and  rose  more  than  crimson  and  gold — and 
with  the  whole  phenomenon's  becoming  an 
old  story,  most  people  are  probably  scarcely 
aware  that  the  afterglows  have  continued  al- 
most steadily  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing. 

The  first  appearance,  almost  every  even- 
ing, has  been  a  sudden  flush  of  rosy  violet, 
spreading  up  like  a  vapor  over  the  whole 
western  sky;  it  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
violet  fumes  curling  up  from  a  chemist's 
beaker,  only  diffused  to  an  infinite  delicacy. 
Sometimes  it  comes  up  half-way  to  the  ze- 
nith, sometimes  less;  sometimes  is  reflected 
in  the  east,  and  sometimes  overspreads  the 
whole  sky.  It  casts  a  slight  violet  tinge  over 
reflecting  water,  and  is  attended  with  a  slight 
— but  only  a  slight — lighting  up  of  the  whole 
air.  The  evening  star,  shining  through  the 
light  film  of  color,  is  peculiarly  beautiful. 
Almost  before  one  can  turn  to  look  at  the 
west,  the  violet  is  yellowing  on  its  under 
margin,  and  the  yellow  spreading  upward 
from  the  rim  of  the  western  mountains. 
Sometimes  at  first  sight  this  is  lemon-yellow, 
distinctly  inclining  to  green ;  oftener  a  pale 
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gold,  deepening  and  widening  as  the  more 
transitory  violet  fades.  Against  this  back- 
ground the  mountain  ranges  extend,  a  cold 
and  dark  blue,  almost  lapis-lazuli,  the  sepa- 
rate redwoods  on  the  crest  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
range  distinct  forty  miles  away  against  the 
gold — this,  remember,  nearly  half  an  hour 
after  sunset.  By  imperceptible  degrees  the 
yellow  reddens  to  orange,  narrowing  as  it 
deepens,  then  passes  into  a  heavy  red,  lying 
just  above  the  dark  blue  hills  and  giving  them 
an  even  more  marvelous  contrasting  back- 
ground than  before.  Sometimes  the  violet 
passes  into  the  yellow  and  the  yellow  into  red 
so  suddenly  that  it  is  over  while  you  turn 
your  head  to  watch  the  reflected  color  in  the 
east ;  oftener  the  changes  are  gradual,  but  the 
ember-like  red  glow  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
quite  transitory;  it  smoulders  slowly  for  an 
hour,  and  paints  smooth  water  into  salmon- 
pink  surfaces  on  which  reflections  are  etched, 
exactly  as  did  the  more  brilliant  glow  of  a 
month  earlier. 

Seeing  how  invariable  is  the  succession  of 
violet,  yellow,  red,  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
construct  a  spectrum,  but  without  success. 
Beyond  an  occasional  lemon-green  in  the 
earliest  yellow  I  have  never  been  able  to  fit 


green  into  its  place ;  and  the  orange  stage 
through  which  the  yellow  light  passes  into 
red  is  not  a  very  true  orange.  Once,  as  the 
violet  was  yielding  to  yellow  in  the  west,  I 
saw  the  east  painted  with  a  very  wide  and  un- 
mistakable green  light ;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  opposite  sky  to  account  for  it. 
Again,  I  have  noticed  curious  streaks  and 
bands  of  olive-green  crossing  the  other  colors 
as  irregularly  as  streaks  of  cloud;  though 
there  was  no  appearance  of  cloudiness  in  their 
composition,  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  have  been  anything  else  than  very  thin 
mists,  turned  into  olive  by  the  color  they 
crossed.  There  is  almost  always  some  green 
sky  in  various  quarters  of  the  heaven  during 
the  whole  procession  of  color;  but  that  is 
true  in  every  clear  sunset,  and  there  seems 
no  regularity  in  its  appearance.  Of  blue  or 
indigo,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a 
trace,  nor  to  imagine  anything  nearer  it  than 
perhaps  a  bluer  quality  in  the  lower  margin 
of  the  violet.  But  in  all  such  successions  of 
color  in  nature  there  are  so  infinite  grada- 
tions of  shading  that  it  would  require  an 
eye  with  both  the  painter's  and  the  scien- 
tist's training  to  so  follow  them  as  to  be  cer- 
tain of  any  accuracy  in  reporting. 
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IF  the  general  character  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  "American  Commonwealths"  is 
maintained  throughout  the  series,  our  popu- 
lar literature  will  receive  an  addition  of  very 
readable  books.  In  writing  "Virginia,"  Mr. 
Cooke  had  before  him  a  more  ambitious 
plan  than  that  which  the  author  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  has  endeavored  to  carry  out. 
"Virginia"  purports  to  be  "a  history  of  the 
people,"  while,  under  the  general  title  of 
"Oregon,"  Mr.  Barrows  undertakes  to  pre- 
sent what  he  terms  "the  struggle  for  posses- 
sion." The  former  work  gives  us  an  incom- 

1  Oregon :  The  Struggle  for  Possession.  By  William 
Barrows.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1884.  For 
sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. ,  S.  F. 


plete  treatment  of  a  very  broad  subject ;  the 
latter,  a  sufficiently  full  treatment  of  a  com- 
paratively narrow  subject.      "Oregon"  is  in 
no  sense  a  history  of  the  state  or  of  the  peo- 
ple; it  is  merely  a  historical  monograph  de- 
scriptive of  that  series  of  events  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  clair 
to  all  territory  in  the  northwest  south  of  thf 
forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  Straits  of  FUCJ 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  trace  the  his 
tory  of  immigration  and  settlement,  to  de 
scribe  the  development  of  local  and   state 
governments,   to    indicate    the    spread    of 
schools  and  churches,  or  to  point  out  the 
progress  of  the  commonwealth  as  shown  by 
the  growth  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
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enterprises.  These  topics,  which  belong 
properly  in  a  history  of  Oregon,  find  no 
place  in  the  volume  before  us,  because  they 
lie  beyond  the  limits  its  author  has  fixed  for 
his  writing.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
book  is  to  be  viewed  simply  as  an  account 
of  events  preparatory  to  the  foundation  of 
the  State. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Russian  claims  to  territory  south 
of  latitude  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes, 
the  parties  in  the  struggle  were  finally  re- 
duced to  two,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  power  was  represented 
by  the  Hudso.n  Bay  Company.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  agents  of  this  great  commercial 
corporation  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  possession  of  disputed  terri- 
tory furnishes  the  author  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  policies  carried  out  by  the  two 
powers.  On  the  one  hand,  all  efforts  are 
put  forth  to  resist  the  advances  of  civiliza- 
tion and  to  preserve  unbroken  the  primeval 
solitude  of  the  wilderness;  on  the  other  hand 
civilization  is  urged  into  the  wilderness,  and 
the  hunting-grounds  are  transformed  into 
cultivated  fields  and  centers  of  industry  and 
trade.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  is  designated  as  "the  great 
English  mistake" — a  double  mistake,  in  fact. 
"It  was  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  take  and 
hold  Oregon  by  trapping  as  against  coloniz- 
ing; and  it  was  a  mistake  to  sacrifice  so 
largely  the  English  interests  in  America  to 
a  corporate  monopoly. 

In  dealing  with  the  enterprises  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  influence  in  bringing  civ- 
ilization into  Oregon,  Mr.  Barrows  enters 
upon  a  topic  regarding  which  partisan  views 
are  in  conflict.  There  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  who  advocate  the  claims  of  the  early 
Methodist  missionaries  to  prominent  recog- 
nition, and,  on  the  other,  those  who  would 
pass  over  their  labors  as  insignificant,  and  lay 
special  stress  on  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  delegates  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions.  Doubtless  our  author  is  right  in 
giving  superior  prominence  to  the  latter,  but 
he  might  well  have  made  his  writing  appear 
less  one-sided  by  giving  a  somewhat  more 


circumstantial  account  of  the  earliest  Protes- 
tant missions  within  the  present  limits  of 
Oregon.  But  the  book  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  be  picturesque,  filled  with  striking 
scenes,  and  for  this  purpose  the  earliest  mis- 
sions had  less  to  offer  than  the  expeditions 
on  which  Dr.  Whitman  was  concerned.  In 
keeping  with  this  design,  also,  the  journey  of 
the  four  Flat-Head  Indians  to  St.  Louis  is 
introduced  with  effect;  and  the  farewell  ad- 
dress of  the  two  survivors,  when  they  were 
about  to  return  to  their  people,  will  bear 
repetition : 

"I  came  to  you  over  a  trail  of  many 
moons  from  the  setting  sun.  You  were  the 
friend  of  my  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  the 
long  way.  I  came  with  one  eye  partly  open- 
ed, for  more  light  for  my  people,  who  sit  in 
darkness.  I  go  back  with  both  eyes  closed. 
How  can  I  go  back  blind,  to  my  blind  peo- 
ple? I  made  my  way  to  you  with  strong 
arms,  through  many  enemies  and  strange 
lands,  that  I  might  carry  back  much  to  them. 
I  go  back  with  both  arms  broken  and  empty. 
The  two  fathers  who  came  with  us — the 
braves  of  many  winters  and  wars — we  leave 
asleep  here  by  your  great  water  and  wigwam. 
They  were  tired  in  many  moons,  and  their 
moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent  me  to 
get  the  white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.  You 
took  me  where  you  allow  your  women  to 
dance,  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the  Book  was 
not  there.  You  took  me  where  they  worship 
the  Great  Spirit  with  candles,  and  the  Book 
was  not  there.  You  showed  me  the  images 
of  good  spirits,  and  pictures  of  the  good  land 
beyond,  but  the  Book  was  not  among  them 
to  tell  us  the  way.  I  am  going  back  the 
long,  sad  trail  to  my  people  of  the  dark  land. 
You  make  my  feet  heavy  with  burdens  and 
gifts,  and  my  moccasins  will  grow  old  in 
carrying  them,  but  the  Book  is  not  among 
them.  When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people 
after  one  more  snow,  in  the  big  council,  that 
I  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will  be 
spoken  by  our  old  men  or  by  our  young 
braves.  One  by  one  they  will  rise  up  and 
go  out  in  silence.  My  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path 
to  the  other  hunting  grounds.  No  white 
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man  will  go  with  them,  and  no  white  man's 
Book,  to  make  the  way  plain.  I  have  no 
more  words." 

The  story  of  Dr.  Whitman's  services  oc- 
cupies here  quite  properly  a  prominent  place. 
His  wise  foresight,  his  quick  resolution,  his 
heroic  daring  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
winter  journey  eastward  over  the  mountains 
was  an  undertaking  that  required  no  ordin- 
ary nerve  and  force.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  keen  vision  and  unflinching  heroism  by 
which  the  solution  of  an  important  problem 
was  perceived  and  accomplished.  Yet,  had 
there  been  less  that  was  really  admirable  in 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Barrows 
would  have  made  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
settlement  of  Oregon  by  Americans  appear 
ridiculous,  by  the  frequent  changes  which 
he  has  rung  on  "  Dr.  Whitman's  old  wagon." 

After  Dr.  Whitman's  famous  ride,  and  re- 
turn to  Oregon  with  a  well  mounted  train 
of  two  hundred  wagons,  the  crisis  was  passed. 
"  Dr.  Whitman  set  foot  in  stirrup  at  his  door 
for  Washington  October  3rd,  1842,  and  dis- 
mounted there  again  September  4th,  1843. 
Eleven  months  that  heroic  wife  and  the  mis- 
sion band  waited  for  the  first  word  or  rumor 
while  he  twice  crossed  the  continent.  They 
heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  die  away, 
as  he  rode  off  up  the  Walla  Walla,  and  knew 


afterwards  only  that  the  mountains  received 
him  and  there  winter  awaited  him.  What 
months  of  waiting  for  them,  and  of  working 
for  him !  Again  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  is 
heard  on  the  Walla  Walla,  and  the  rider 
leaves  stirrup  for  the  threshold  of  his  cabin 
door.  There  followed  him  down  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  and  into  that  splendid  val- 
ley, in  little  companies,  and  in  long,  weary 
file,  jaded  and  battered,  and  mended  after 
mountain  style,  two  hundred  emigrant  wa- 
gons. They  emptied  their  families  here  and 
there,  the  women  and  children;  and  scatter- 
ed all  about  were  cattle  and  dogs;  while 
lank  backwoodsmen,  with  the  inevitable  ri- 
fle, lounged  and  strolled,  and  they  continue 
to  arrive  even  after  the  light  snows  of  the 
country  have  come.  It  was  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation for  Oregon."  (p.  253.) 

The  rest  of  the  struggle  for  possession  was 
short.  The  immigrants  virtually  settled  the 
question,  and  it  remained  only  for  the  two 
governments  to  agree  on  a  boundary  line. 
This  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Oregon 
treaty  of  1846;  but  it  took  until  1872  to  in- 
terpret the  treaty,  and  practically  establish 
the  line  laid  down  by  it.  This  part  of  the 
story  is  briefly  told.  We  are  thus  brought  to 
that  point  where  the  history  of  Oregon  as  a 
civilized  community  begins. 


ETC. 


IT  is  a  healthful  sign  that  in  these  latter  days  talk 
about  making  laws  has  given  place,  to  some  extent, 
to  talk  about  enforcing  them.  Professional  Criminal 
Acts,  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  and  the  remonstran- 
ces from  cautious  thinkers  against  pushing  legislation 
faster  than  it  can  be  enforced,  all  show  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  sense — or  rather,  the  re-awakening,  for  it 
was  active  among  the  founders  of  our  government — 
that  the  fact  of  citizenship  in  a  republic  constitutes 
an  obligation  to  see  its  laws  administered.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  too  much  given  to  seeing  only  the 
rights  and  not  the  duties  conferred  by  such  citizen- 
ship :  the  proposition  that  in  a  republic  every  man 
is  a  sovereign  has  been  infinitely  repeated ;  but  who 
has  ever  heard  the  corollary  of  the  same  proposition 
urged — that  every  man  in  a  republic,  therefore,  is  a 
servant  ?  We,  who  glory  in  the  privilege  of  making 


our  own  laws,  must  not  shirk  the  burden  of  seeing 
them  enforced.  If  the  machinery  provided  for  rep- 
resenting us  in  this  function  is  insufficient,  we  must 
supplement  it.  If  a  high-minded  philosopher  who 
had  lived  only  under  tyranny  were  to  sit  down  and 
draw  up,  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  a  plan  of  a 
republican  government  such  as  ours,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  he  would  leave  out  of  his  scheme  en- 
tirely any  provision  for  the  case  of  broken  laws.  How 
should  it  be  conceivable  to  him  that  a  party  of  peo- 
ple who  were  bound  together  in  mutual  help  and 
protection,  feeling  no  restraint  but  that  of  rules 
agreed  upon  among  themselves,  should  break  their 
own  rules  ?  And,  indeed,  this  ideal  view  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  states  was  not  uncommon  among  our 
forefathers,  colonial  and  revolutionary;  but  when  the 
little  country  they  had  themselves  brought  into  exist- 
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ence  and  felt  personal  responsibility  for  became  a 
great  country  whose  citizens  had  been  born  into  the 
established  state  of  affairs,  sense  of  responsibility 
slackened.  If  this  has  been  in  a  measure  true  of 
lately-born  Americans,  it  has  been  far  truer  of  for- 
eign-born citizens,  or  those  of  recent  foreign  extrac- 
tion. Theoretically,  the  foreign  citizen,  escaped 
from  despotism,  throws  himself  into  the  hospitable 
arms  of  a  free  country  with  an  almost  deeper  love  for 
her  institutions  than  her  native  children.  But  prac- 
tically, despotisms  do  not  leave  the  minds  of  their 
subjects  in  a  state  to  well  comprehend  any  relation 
of  voluntary  dutifulness  toward  a  government.  We 
bethink  us  of  a  certain  country  neighborhood,  where- 
in, during  the  effort  to  enforce  the  Sunday  law,  a  vol- 
unteer committee  waited  upon  the  store-keepers  and 
other  liquor  dealers,  to  request  them  to  keep  the  law. 
In  country  neighborhoods  of  this  date,  social  lines 
being  to  a  great  extent  unknown,  any  more  coercive 
measure  than  a  request  to  observe  law  is  difficult ;  it 
demands  more  nerve  than  is  usually  forthcoming  to 
arrest  a  neighbor  and  familiar  acquaintance.  This 
committee,  accordingly,  with  a  saloon-keeper  of 
American  birth  as  a  prominent  member,  addressed 
itself  by  moral  suasion  to  the  saloon-keepers  of  for- 
eign birth ;  and  met  a  plain  refusal.  The  law,  be  it 
remembered,  was  in  full  force,  and  there  was  no 
question  of  evasion  ;  it  was  a  case  of  flat  law-break- 
ing. "  But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  one  of  the 
committee,  whose  mind  was  well  saturated  with  the 
old-fashioned  American  view  of  law,  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  will  deliberately  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  government  you  are  living  under?"  "I  mean 
to  say,  that  we  shall  not  keep  the  law  unless  you 
make  us;  we  shan't  keep  it  of  our  own  will."  "You 
wouldn't  dare  take  that  ground  about  a  law  in  your 
own  country,"  said  the  good  visitor,  nettled.  "  No, 
indeed,"  responded  the  adopted  citizen  with  quick 
pride.  "  In  my  country  we  had  to  keep  the  laws  " 
— and  he  evidently  regarded  the  difference  as  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  own  country. 

It  is  only  a  few  very  conscientious  people  who 
will  not,  in  trifling  matters,  evade  a  law  forced  on 
them  against  their  resistance  by  majorities ;  they 
never  consented  to  it,  and  do  not  feel  bound  by  it. 
In  larger  matters,  all  law-abiding  people  observe  ev- 
en the  law  disapproved  of;  and  those  who  resist 
because  they  are  of  a  disapproving  minority  and  feel 
imposed  upon  by  the  majority,  constitute  the  classes  . 
outside  of  law-abiding  people  —  for  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  professional  burglar  feels  himself  mere- 
ly one  of  a  minority,  and  unjustly  oppressed  by  the 
laws  against  his  profession. 

These  resisting  minorities  are  things  almost  impos- 
sible to  manage  in  country  neighborhoods.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  talk  to  such  communities  of  the  duty  of 
enforcing  law.  Where  the  residents  are  so  few  that 
all  bear  the  relation  of  neighbors  to  each  other, 
it  has  to  be  a  serious  matter  that  can  nerve  any  one 
to  make  an  arrest.  Interference  in  behalf  of  moral 


or  sanitary  laws,  of  liquor  and  Sabbath  regulations, 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility;  theft,  as  long  as 
it  keeps  to  small  proportions,  is  winked  at.  But 
this  inability  to  act  against  law-breaking  does  no  se- 
rious damage,  because  in  such  communities  the  res- 
idents between  whom  this  tie  of  neighborhood  exists 
are  not  inclined  to  commit  any  large  lawlessnesses ; 
when  such  occur,  they  are  almost  always  the  work 
of  outsiders.  It  is  in  the  cities,  therefore,  that  the 
work  of  helping  to  enforce  the  laws  has  its  true  op- 
portunity, and  is  seriously  needed.  The  leagues  for 
that  purpose  now  forming  in  Eastern  cities  would 
find  plenty  of  occupation  for  them  in  San  Francisco, 
or  any  of  our  Californian  cities  ;  and  that  the  general 
principle  of  them  is  in  accord  with  Californian  views 
is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  Vigilante  episodes, 
but  from  the  more  moderate  recent  instances  of 
Home  Protection  societies  devoted  to  enforcement 
of  the  liquor  laws.  But  in  many  other  directions  be- 
sides the  regulation  or  suppression  of  grog-shops, 
there  is  room  and  work  for  such  law-enforcing  socie- 
ties. 

Japanese  and  Oriental  Women. 

THE  oriental  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  debauchery 
which  have  had  so  supreme  a  domination  over  all  the 
monarchical  courts  and  palaces  of  China,  India  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, were  never  characteristic  of  the  isolated 
but  proud  islanders  of  Japan.  For  example,  the 
oriental  custom  of  eunuchs,  readily  adopted  by  im- 
perial Rome  and  Constantinople,  never  was  intro- 
duced into  island  Japan — rather  blessed  than  other- 
wise by  her  proud  isolation — so  far  her  integrity,  not 
even  during  the  worst  periods  of  her  history.  It  is  a 
fact  that  civilization  has  not  always  raised  woman 
from  bondage  to  man — who  too  often  uses  his  physi- 
cal pre-eminence  to  oppress  the  helpless.  The  Ger- 
man barbarians,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  surpassed 
the  civilized  Romans  in  the  respect  paid  to  women. 
The  Altai  tribes  of  Siberia  are  said  to  give,  even  at 
the  present  day,  more  authority  and  honor  to  wives 
than  to  their  husbands.  In  like  manner  the  women 
are  said  to  possess  special  authority  and  dignity  among 
the  Alaskan  Indians,  who  may  be  descendants  of  the 
Japanese  race.  In  response  to  my  inquiries  about 
the  natives  of  the  latter  territory,  "Woman, "said 
Rev..  G.  Brady,  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  "  is  the  master  spirit 
there."  The  natural  man,  free  from  the  artificial  influ- 
ences of  material  civilization,  is  not,  therefore,  inim- 
ical to  woman — his  natural  companion,  associate  and 
friend. 

But  what  has  been  the  condition  of  the  oriental 
woman  under  the  shadow  of  a  false  civilization? 
What  kind  of  treatment -have  these  unfortunate  sis- 
ters received  during  the  by-gone  ages,  is  the  question 
that  must  attract  the  special  attention  and  the  intense 
sympathy  of  this  enlightened  community. 

In  India,  sacerdotalism,  caste,  and  Braliminical 
superstition  debased  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  as 
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they  advanced  in  civilization,  and,  together  with  the 
fervent  imagination  of  the  tropics,  carried  them  to 
such  a  conception  of  woman  that  at  last  they  denied 
a  soul  to  her,  making  her  but  little  higher  than  the 
beasts  of  the  forests  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
Babylonians  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chinese  on  the 
other  have  hardly  left  a  better  reputation  in  this  re- 
spect. By  them  women  have  been  treated  as  mere 
chattels  and  merchantable  property.  The  maidens 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Babylon  could  not  avoid 
the  shame  of  being  exposed  at  the  public  market,  that 
their  parents  or  guardians  might  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder;  and  the  Chinese  are  still  carrying  on 
this  most  abominable  traffic  in  human  beings,  though 
they  have  never  done  it  in  such  an  ostentatious  and 
notorious  manner  as  the  Babylonians.  Yet  Babylon 
and  China  claim  to  be  the  earliest  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  Babylon  was  once  the 
pride  of  the  fallen  race.  The  Chinese  were  already 
in  the  zenith  of  civilization  when  Japan  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  mass  of  forest-clad  mountains,  and  the 
British  Isles  were  but  the  favorite  haunts  of  Druids. 
Blessed  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom,  where  there  is  rapidly  rising  the  still  new 
and  sublimer  "Sun  of  Righteousness."  The  God 
of  nations  must  have  been  their  protector  and  preserv- 
er :  although  the  alien  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
Shaka  Muni,  the  ninth  and  last  of  Eternal  Buddha 
Incarnate,  invaded  the  virgin  soil  of  Japan,  influenc- 
ing their  believers  to  treat  women  with  contempt  and 
injustice,  the  customs,  laws,  and  constitution,  as  they 
had  grown  up  in  the  mists  of  unrecorded  antiquity, 
have  always  acted  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  and  an 
invincible  barrier  to  this  impending  danger,  which 
might  have  easily  enervated  and  destroyed  a  people 
with  less  spirit  of  national  pride  and  independence. 
In  spite  of  the  tidal  waves  of  foreign  and  continental 
civilization,  which  brought  a  mighty  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  mind,  taste,  and  propensity  of  every  indi- 
vidual, the  Japanese  islanders  have  always  assigned 
to  woman  a  position  of  freedom,  honor,  and  power, 
justly  envied  by  their  unfortunate  sisters  in  Corea, 
China,  India,  and  the  rest  of  the  oriental  world. 

We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  say  that  women 
in  Japan  are  in  any  such  state  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual advancement  as  is  seen  in  the  best  organized  so- 
ciety, much  less  that  of  the  perfect  society  which 
should  exist.  But  as  the  fact  is  nevertheless  appar- 
ent that  their  dignity  and  self-respect  are  innate  in 
the  Japanese  race,  the  whole  question  of  the  position 
of  woman  in  Japan  shall  be  concisely  described  as 
follows: 

In  the  first  place,  our  Japanese  mythology  relates 
that  a  myriad  of  years  ago  the  sun-goddess,  Amater- 
asu  Omi  Kami  (the  Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity),  who  was  the  offspring  of  Izanagi  and  Izana- 
mi,  the  divine  man  and  woman,  lived  a  pure,  holy, 
and  virgin  life  in  Taka  Amaga  Kara,  or  the  "  Plain 
of  High  Heaven";  that  she  sent  down  her  grandson 
— that  is,  the  son  of  her  adopted  son — to  this  earth 


— Japan — that  he  and  his  descendants  might  reign 
over  the  newly-created  "land  of  the  gods";  that  she 
still  remains  as  the  chief  deity  and  the  highest  object 
of  the  pure  Japanese  worship. 

In  the  second  place,  the  custodian  of  the  famous 
Divine  Regalia  (Mirror,  Sword,  and  Jewel),  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  and  kept  as  sacred  me- 
mentoes in  the  temples  of  Ise  and  Atsuta,  was,  in 
ancient  times  of  simplicity,  a  virgin  priestess,  who 
was  generally  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  emperor. 

In  the  third  place,  Zhingo  Kogo,  the  brave  em- 
press regent,  yet  in  the  twilight  of  Japanese  history, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Corea  in  person,  and  immor- 
talized her  name  by  a  manly  courage  and  heroism 
worthy  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  imperial  family  in 
the  whole  world.  Having  seen  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  humbling  the  Coreans,  who  had  begun  to 
prowl  about  the  coasts  of  Japan,  she  had  crossed 
the  Japan  Sea  at  the  head  of  her  loyal  subjects,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  blow  she  had  received  by 
her  husband's  death,  and  the  approaching  birth  of  his 
posthumous  son  Ojin,  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  rulers  of  Japan.  Thus  the 
patriotism  and  example  of  a  woman  early  inspired 
the  Japanese  people  to  pursue  the  resolute  purpose 
of  extending  the  empire  beyond  the  sea  of  Japan,  200 
A.  D. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  read  in  our  Japanese  his- 
tory that  nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
mikados,  who  governed  the  empire  of  Japan  since 
its  foundation  660  B.  C.,  were  women  (Zhingo  Kogo 
excluded,  as  she  only  remained  a  regent  and  empress 
dowager);  that  the  influence  at  court  of  the  empress- 
es, princesses,  and  ladies  of  honor  was  often  the 
principal  cause  in  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  imperial 
authority;  that  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  women  of- 
ten wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  government  of 
Japan. 

In  the  fifth  place,  some  of  our  best  Japanese  poe- 
try, novels,  and  biographical  works  have  been  made 
by  the  hands  of  eminent  female  writers.  It  was  wom- 
en who,  by  their  wit  and  talent,  have  made  Japan- 
ese a  literary  and  poetical  language.  The  celebrated 
One  Hundred  Odes  cheer  the  Japanese  family  with 
the  names  and  pictures  of  such  dignified  court  ladies  as 
Ono  no  Komachi,  Sei  Sho-Nagon,  Murasaki  Shiki- 
bu,  and  Izumi  Shikibu,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most 
high  in  rank  and  power— empresses  and  princesses. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Japan  has,  indeed,  been  blessed 
with  many  a  gallant  mother,  who,  though  the  tears 
were  abundant  in  her  eyes,  has,  nevertheless,  bade 
farewell,  and  told  her  loyal  son  and  darling  to  fight 
bravely  in  battle,  and  die  on  the  field  rather  than  to 
come  back  in  disgrace.  So  the  mother,  whose  mem- 
ory is  so  closely  associated  with  the  divers  stories 
and  the  sundry  traditions  regarding  the  divine  power 
and  attributes  of  Amaterasu  Omi  Kami,  the  sun-god- 
dess, or  with  the  brilliant  victories,  honor  and  glory 
of  the  first  foreign  conquest  made  by  Zhingo  Kogo, 
the  fair  and  dauntless  young  queen,  has  never  failed 
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to  imprint  upon  her  children's  minds  the  lessons  that 
have  made  them  the  indomitable,  heroic  and  patriotic 
defenders  of  Japan. 

In  the  seventh  place,  and  lastly:  Never  did  the 
names  of  women  form  so  prominent  a  figure  as  in 
Japanese  history.  Some  of  them  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  acts  of  heroism,  when  the  codes  of  honor, 
dignity,  morals,  filial  love  and  wifely  affection  were 
being  violated.  They  have  often  fought  with  the 
courage  of  man  to  defend  their  dear  ones.  The 
weapon  of  ladies  was  the  halberd,  which  always  fol- 
lowed a  bride  of  the  military  families  in  the  wedding 
procession  of  the  feudal  age.  Japanese  maidens  and 
wives  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  have  as  much 
liberty  to  go  to  tea-parties,  feasts,  festivals  and  other 
public  gatherings  as  could  be  expected  by  any  women 
in  the  world. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  female  sex,  as  a 
whole,  still  remains  much  behind  that  of  the  occi- 
dental world  :  but  the  overwhelming  tide  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  modern  ideas,  advancing  like  a 
mighty  sea,  will  scarcely  wait  a  decade  more  to  revo- 
lutionize the  entire  social  economy  and  civil  organiza- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the 
words  of  M.  E.  Griffis,  the  author  of  the  Mikado's 
Empire:  "The  foreign  resident  of  India,  Burmah, 
or  China  is  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  the  Japa- 
nese accord  to  their  women  so  large  a  measure  of  re- 
spect and  considerate  care,  and  so  on."  And  this 
he  wrote  in  testimony  to  the  real  position  of  woman 
in  Japan,  while  that  country  was  still  in  the  full  spirit 
of  its  feudal  age  and  institutions. 

Francis  Seichiro  Akamini. 

Woman:    A  Fantasie. 

THERE'S  always  something  cat-like  in  the  sweep 

Of  trailing  silks  a  woman  drags  behind  her, 

Or  rather  lion-like — she  rises  upward 

A  sphinx,  with  claw-shod  feet  and  splendid  shoulders 

And  heart  that  keeps  a  secret,  that  her  eyes 

But  smile  the  secret  of  in  mockery,  saying, 

"  I  dare — I  dare  y»u  !" 

I'd  clothe  such  a  one 
In  plush  the  color  of  a  lion's  skin, 
With  starlike  jewels  blazing  in  her  hair, 
And  full-blown,  blushing  roses  on  her  bosom, 
Where  they  might  rise  and  fall  as  on  the  ocean, 
And  sort  of  make  one  shudder  at  the  thought 
Of  dead  men's  boYies,  and  tropic-blooming  flowers 
With  serpents  coiling  'neath  their  splendid  shade. 

'd  pose  her  in  the  southern  star-lit  night, 
Against  some  pillar  of  basaltic  rpck, 
Engraved  with  hieroglyph  symbols  of  dead  days, 
Gazing  away  at  distant  ruined  empires  ; 
While  from  the  crumbling  caverns  at  her  feet, 
The  little  glinting  eyes  of  lizards  peep, 
And  falling  stars  fall  like  a  human  soul. 
***** 

Without  a  voice  a  woman  is  not  woman ; 
And  still,  perhaps,  some  do  not  dare  to  sing, 
Fearing  their  voice,  all  broken  like  their  lives, 
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Would  make  the  people  stop  their  ears  with  horror 

And  beg  them  to  be  silent — yet  the  voice 

Rings  backward  through  the  years  ;  and  when  I  hear 

A  conventional  modern  lady  rise  and  sing 

(Though  sometimes  here  their  voice  is  like  their  dress, 

Bought  of  some  modern  stylish  music-master, 

So  much  apiece  for  graces  and  cadenzas — 

And  they've  forgot  their  soul,  through  generations 

Of  "  modern  culture  ") — but  a  woman  sing, 

That,  underneath  her  satin,  has  a  heart, 

I  close  my  eyes  to  dress  and  pride  and  station, 

And  all  I  hear  of  earth  is  that  sweet  voice 

Sad  pleading  to  be  free — the  buried  story, 

The  great  sound-waves  of  passionate  heartfulness, 

Tell  of  a  life  the  world  knows  nothing  of. 

And  when  the  song  is  ceased,  I  ope  my  eyes, 
To  meet  the  dazzle  of  the  light  again  ; 
And  hear  one  say,  "  How  nicely  that  was  sung ; 
You  really  have  a  pretty  voice,  my  dear  ; 
Here,  take  some  sherry — (Jane,  svveep  up  that  rose 
She  tore  to  pieces  while  she  sang  that  song ; 
'Twill  spot  my  carpet  if 'tis  trod  upon)." 

Edmund  Warren  Russell. 

JOSIAH  SENTER,  once  a  tailor  in  a  small  New 
England  town,  moved  to  California  about  1851, 
tried  mining  awhile,  and  then  bought  a  farm  in  one 
of  the  fertile  valleys.  His  system  of  agriculture  was 
so  original  and  his  habit  of  taking  things  easy  so  ab- 
normal, that  he  became  famous  for  it  in  that  region. 
He  was  a  great  reader,  and  used  to  receive  dozens  of 
magazines  and  novels  by  mail  from  San  Francisco. 
His  idea  of  comfort  in  this  world  included  a  new 
novel  every  day,  the  privilege  of  reading  in  bed,  and 
breakfast  not  earlier  than  half  past  ten.  One  of  the 
many  anecdotes  with  which  he  furnished  the  neigh- 
borhood, was  as  follows  : 

His  wife  was  away  on  a  visit,  the  crops  all  in,  and 
Senter  the  only  person  on  the  farm.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  plow  up  a  strip  of  grass 
near  the  house,  and  was  willing  to  admit  that  he 
needed  some  exercise.  So  lean,  shuffling,  blue-eyed 
"old  Senter  "  cooked  and  ate  his  lonely  breakfast  at 
II  A.  M.,  went  to  the  stable,  harnessed  his  team  and 
began  operations.  An  hour  later  he  tied  the  horses 
to  the  fence,  mounted  a  pony  and  went  for  his  mail, 
expecting  to  finish  the  plowing  when  he  returned. 
But  he  found  "  Little  Dorrit "  and  a  bundle  of  maga- 
zines at  the  village  post-office,  and  immediately  for- 
got all  other  subjects :  he  rode  home,  turned  the  pony 
out  into  the  pasture,  went  into  the  house,  read  till 
dark,  fried  some  bacon  and  made  some  coffee,  read 
till  far  past  midnight,  and  slept  till  nearly  noon  the 
next  day.  Meantime,  the  poor  horses  stood  all  night 
tied  to  the  fence,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  forlorn. 

After  his  mid-day  breakfast,  Senter  decided  that  a 
little  more  exercise  would  be  beneficial ;  he  would 
plow  some  more.  He  went  to  the  stable  to  get  his 
team.  The  stalls  were  empty.  It  .slowly  dawned 
upon  his  mind  that  the  animals  had  been  left  the  day 
before  harnessed  to  a  plow  and  tied  to  a  fence. 
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For  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  it  is  said  that 
Josiah  Senter  quickened  his  pace  as  he  hurried  back 
to  relieve  the  long-suffering  creatures.  He  skirted 
the  orchard  and  came  around  the  base  of  the  hill. 
There  stood  the  plow,  but  the  horses  were  gone.  On 
the  plow-beam  was  a  white  placard — a  pasteboard 
box  cover — on  which  was  penciled  the  following  : 

"  JOSIAH  SENTER  TO  NEIGHBOR  JONES,  DR. 
For  unharnessing,  stabling,    and  feeding  one 

span  of  horses $  I .  oo 

For  repairs  to  trampled  harness 2*3 

For  not  reporting  the  facts  of  the  case  at  the 

village $50.00 

Total $5J-25 

"  Will  take  out  said  $51.25  in  use  of  said  team  for 
two  months  from  date.  PETER  JONES. 

"  10  A.  M.,  Tuesday." 

Josiah  looked  meditative,  and  his  pale  blue  eyes 
twinkled.  He  walked  into  the  house,  wrote  a  letter, 
and  persuaded  a  lad  who  was  passing  by  on  the  high- 
way to  carry  it  to  Jones's.  It  was  after  this  wise : 

"TUESDAY,  i  p.  M. 

"DEAR  SIR  :  Mr.  Senter  prefers  to  have  the  story 
told.  Enclosed  find  one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Send 
horses  back  by  the  bearer.  Mr.  Senter  will  tell  the 
story  himself  in  Lije  Baker's  bar-room,  at  7.30  to- 
night, and  begs  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 

"JosiAH  SENTER." 

The  horses  were  returned.  That  night  about  eight 
o'clock,  Mr.  Senter,  in  his  best  Sunday  clothes,  was 


telling  the  story  with  great  gusto  and  minuteness  to 
an  uproarious  crowd  at  Baker's.     Jones  was  not  there. 

C.  H.  S. 

Old  Jim. 

Dead? 
You  bet  !  Dead  as  a  chunk  of  clay 

That's  thrown  up  from  the  mine  below 
With  a  whack  to  the  light  of  day, 

Dull,  senseless,  and  white  as  snow. 

When? 
Only  now,  as  the  shift  was  changed, 

As  near  as  I  can  learn, 
While  brawny  men  were  idly  ranged, 

Each  waiting  upon  his  turn. 

How? 
Well,  Jim  was  a  little  off  his  pins, 

Had  been  on  a  jamboree, 
When  the  cage  came  up,  not  minding  his  sins, 

And  crushed  him  as  you  see. 

Who? 
Why  that's  his  wife  and  babies  three, 

A  kissing  him  in  the  sun. 
Excuse  me,  Cap,  but  I  can't  quite  see, 

And  my  throat  chokes  up  like  fun. 

Dead  ! 
Aye,  dead  as  a  chunk  of  lifeless  clay, 

But  I'd  rather  be  dead  old  Jim, 
A  laying  right  there  so  still  to-day, 
Than  to  have  sold  whisky  to  him. 

Al  Kali. 
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Recent  Fiction. 


Miss  HOWARD'S  Guenn  1is  not  merely  the  best  nov- 
el of  this  winter,  but  also  the  most  successful  one — 
a  coincidence  that  does  not  by  any  means  always 
occur.  Probably  a  great  element  in  its  success  has 
been  a  thing  which  must  strike  every  one  first  and 
enduringly — that  is,  the  great  surprise  that  this  book 
has  been.  The  novel-reading  public  is  well  aware 
that  some  half  dozen  years  ago  Miss  Howard  achiev- 
ed a  certain  sort  of  success — and  not  a  very  poor  sort, 
either — with  a  vacation  love  story,  called  "  One  Sum- 
mer." When  we  say  the  success  was  not  a  poor  sort, 
we  mean  that  the  story  was  much  read  and  much 
liked  and  much  talked  about  by  a  very  well-bred 
and  intelligent  class  of  people.  But  it  was  not  to 
any  extent  read  or  liked  or  talked  about  by  people 
who  were  critical.  On  the  one  hand  it  lacked  any 
great  excellences,  and  on  the  other  it  had  several 

1  Guenn  :  A  Wave  on  the  Breton  Coast.  By  Blanche 
Willis  Howard.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1884. 


very  painful  crudities.  Its  success  was  due  partly 
to  an  intelligence  that  made  itself  felt  in  spite  of  crud- 
ity, and  to  a  brightness  and  "go,"  but  chiefly  to  a 
really  good  feeling  of  the  picturesque  in  character,  sit- 
uations, and  relations.  Whatever  the  defects  of  work- 
manship, her  figures  stood  out  from  the  canvas — not 
strong,  but  still  defined  with  a  clear  conception,  and 
with  much  sense  of  beauty.  Indeed,  it  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  novel  in  which  the  critical  reader  finds 
"promise  of  ability,"  "undeveloped  capacity  for  real- 
ly important  work,  if  the  author  go  on  to  fulfil  her 
possibilities  ";  and  the  one  or  two  other  similar  slight 
stories  from  her  hand  have  been  of  the  same  sort. 
So  seldom  is  it,  however,  that  an  author  does  fulfil 
the  promise  of  one  of  these  crude  and  clever  early 
books,  that  every  one  is  more  surprised  to  find  his 
own  prophecies  of  this  sort  fulfilled  than  to  see  an  ab- 
solutely new  writer  arise.  The  fact  is,  that  promise 
does  not  develop  of  its  own  accord  like  a  butterfly's 
wings,  but  only  by  an  incalculable  amount  of  hard  work 
and  mental  wear  and  tear  ;  and  the  woman  who  has 
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written  a  "successful"  summer  novel  must  needs  be 
wiser  than  the  most  of  our  race  if  she  can  still  regard 
herself  as  a  beginner,  and  scorn  no  item  of  the  school- 
ing that  is  essential  to  any  more  valuable  success.  Miss 
Howard  has  done  this;  and  we  can  not  but  take  it  as  a 
cheerful  omen  of  still  further  advance,  and  that  she 
will  do  better  yet  than  Guenn. 

For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Gttenn  is  in  any 
wise  a  great  book.  No  literary  adviser  of  judgment 
would  set  it  down  in  a  list  of  "novels  that  everyone 
should  read,"  for  the  use  of  a  young  person,  or  of  a 
circulating  library  with  limited  income.  It  does  not 
place  Miss  Howard  (in  spite  of  its  tenth  edition,  said 
to  be  already  reached),  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
American  novelists;  but  it  does  place  her  very  fairly 
in  the  second  rank.  To  our  mind,  it  compares  more 
nearly  with  Professor  Hardy's  "But  yet  a  Woman" 
than  with  any  other  novel.  Both  choose  a  French 
scene,  and  a  tone  gently  withdrawn  from  the  realistic 
without  being  at  all  untrue  to  life.  By  as  much  as 
Professor  Hardy's  story  excels  in  delicacy,  finish,  and 
sweetness,  Miss  Howard's  excels  in  vigor,  in  narra- 
tive construction,  in  picturesqueness.  It  was  a  hap- 
py idea  to  place  the  action  among  artists  and  can- 
vases; it  gave  full  value  to  the  picturesque  quality 
that  constitutes  so  leading  an  element  in  the  author's 
ability.  We  think  there  are  several  important  mis- 
takes: that  Hamor's  hardness  under  gentleness  is 
overdone,  for  instance,  both  for  truth  to  life  and  for 
artistic  purposes ;  the  hardness  should  have  lain  deep- 
er down,  and  been  better  covered  by  a  more  genuine 
gentleness.  The  author  would  have  done  better,  also, 
to  have  elaborated  and  explained  him  less  ;  yet  there 
is  much  excellent  work  about  him.  We  might  speak 
of  two  or  three  other  points  where  there  is  a  little 
overdoing,  bringing  in  a  hint  of  the  melodramatic; 
but  in  a  review  brief  as  the  present  one,  to  dwell 
upon  them  would  give  an  unfair  idea  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  story.  Of  more  significance  are  the 
vigorous  peasant-talk,  the  clever  art-conversations, 
the  bright  interspersed  observations.  The  central  ex- 
cellence, however,  is  the  vivid  little  figure  of  Guenn 
herself.  Woman's  love,  in  its  most  intense  and  ador- 
ing form,  has  not  often  been  put  into  literature  bet- 
ter. So  far  as  Guenn  and  her  love  goes  nothing 
could  be  more  perfectly  done.  And  as  to  the  trage- 
dy of  her  fate,  it  was  doubtless  true  of  her  as  Hamor 
questioned  of  Yvonne,  "  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a 
nobler  fate  to  catch  a  dim  glimpse  of  a  higher  world, 
to  be  useful  in  a  great  art  motive,  to  suffer  and  die 
of  grief  and  desperation  .  .  .  than  if  she  had  never 
seen  and  known  him,  and  had  simply  married  a  man 
of  her  kind  and  become  a  household  drudge,  to  be 
sworn  at  and  beaten,  to  grow  old  and  stolid  and  ugly 
before  her  time."  So  long  as  no  faintest  shadow  of 
wrong  doing  or  wrong  thought  made  part  in  her 
trouble— not  even  the  sense  that  her  affection  had 
been  trifled  with,  for  Hamor  had  been  perfectly  open 
with  her,  and  had  done  not  the  least  love-making — 
there  was  nothing  in  her  fate  but  what  she  would 


have  chosen  herself,  if  she  could  have  seen  everything 
beforehand.  She  would  not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  choose  the  short,  vivid  life,  the  intense  hap- 
piness and  intense  pain,  and  the  quick,  merciful  death 
just  as  the  cup  of  happiness  had  been  drained,  and 
the  dregs  of  pain  reached — the  death  she  had  wished 
for  "like  a  Breton  sailor's." 

Next,  but  next  after  a  long  interval,  among  the 
novels  to  be  noticed  here,  comes  Edgar  Fawcett's 
An  Ambitious  Woman.1  This  novel  is  well  written, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  reasonably  true  to  the  sort 
of  life  it  describes.  It  seems  to  be  on  a  certain  hap- 
py reproduction  of  the  surface  aspects  of  New  York 
society  life  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  novels  depend  for 
their  success ;  people  always  like  to  see  well  de- 
scribed scenes  and  characters  they  are  familiar  with. 
A  reasonable  degree  of  success,  however,  would  in 
any  case  be  sure  to  a  story  written  with  so  much 
taste.  The  scene  that  constitutes  its  culmination — 
in  which  is  disclosed  to  the  husband  the  very  imper- 
fect nature  of  his  wife's  fealty,  and  her  danger  is  not 
merely  averted  by  his  magnanimity,  but  changed  in- 
to reconciliation  and  love — has  much  grace  and  feel- 
ing, and  constitutes,  to  our  mind,  the  only  point  of 
much  excellence  in  the  book.  The  story  is  of  the 
daughter  of  an  unsuccessful  gentleman  and  his  vulgar 
wife  who  sets  her  ambition  indomitably  upon  ascent 
to  the  highest  social  station  :  and,  as  she  has  more 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  social  gifts  than  anyone  she 
encounters  from  the  lowest  stratum  to  the  highest, 
and  receives  at  every  turn  unlimited  and  extraordina- 
ry help  from  others,  who  are  captivated  by  her  per- 
sonal charm,  she  succeeds.  As  her  especial  success 
in  the  way  of  making  others  contribute  to  her  aims 
was  a  very  advantageous  marriage,  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  of  her  rise  is  not  contrary  to  nature. 
Moreover,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
us  an  impression  of  the  peculiar  charm  that  won  her 
her  unfailing  allies.  But  having  said  this,  we  have 
said  all.  In  spite  of  the  heroine's  conclusion  after 
she  had  won  her  game  and  then  almost  lost  it 
that  it  had  not  been  worth  the  candle,  and  her  with- 
drawal from  gay  life,  in  spite  of  the  mild  disapproval 
expressed  of  the  heartlessness  of  her  ambitions,  it 
seems  to  us  a  serious  flaw  in  the  story  that  the  heart- 
lessness is  allowed  to  be  so  extreme.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly an  ethical  but  an  artistic  flaw ;  for  the  character 
of  Claire  is  intended  to  be  only  superficially  cold  and 
vain,  and  to  derive  its  charm,  even  in  her  vain- 
est days,  from  the  real  sweetness,  sincerity,  and  loft- 
iness shining  through.  It  is  therefore  an  unpleasant 
mistake  to  make  her  guilty  of  the  brutal  heartlessness 
of  robbing  another  woman  of- the  man  she  knows  her 
to  have  loved  absorbingly  for  years,  merely  because 
he  can  help  her  socially ;  and  in  this — the  greatest 
crime  one  woman  can  commit  against  another — the 
sympathies  not  only  of  all  the  onlookers  but  of  the 

i  An  Ambitious  Woman.  By  Ed^ar  Fawcett.  Bos- 
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author  are  with  the  robber.  No  one — not  even  the 
friend  who  has  been  Claire's  sternest  mentor,  and 
has  habitually  disapproved  her  absorption  in  her  am- 
bitions— sees  any  harm  in  this  unfeeling  destruction 
of  another's  happiness  ;  they  warn  her  that  she  has 
made  this  woman  suffer  so  keenly  that  she  must  be 
on  her  guard  against  her  as  a  social  enemy ;  and  then 
they  all  gather  round  her  stanchly  to  "protect "  her 
against  the  injured  woman's  desperate  little  fling  of 
spite ;  and  this  small  spite  from  a  woman  tortured 
by  despised  love  and  by  triumphant  rivalry  is 
held  up  as  a  monstrous  ugliness,  and  "  punished  " 
(the  very  word  used)  by  the  indignant  rallying  of 
every  one  to  Claire's  side,  and  the  final,  pitiless 
crushing  of  the  thwarted  rival  as  a  sinner  beyond 
forgiveness.  Claire  suffers  some  penitence  afterward 
for  ingratitude  to  her  husband,  and  for  the  vanity 
and  shallowness  of  her  former  ambitions  ;  but  for 
having  coolly  spoiled  Mrs.  Lee's  life,  neither  she  nor 
her  friends  nor  the  author  seem  to  think  the  least 
ruth  is  in  order.  It  is  even  made  a  grievance  against 
the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Lee,  such  as  to  justify  any 
harshness,  that  she  resisted  the  demand  that  she 
should  give  social  help  and  homage  to  her  rival. 
Poetic  justice  can  hardly  be  demanded  in  literature  at 
the  same  time  with  truth  to  life ;  but  there  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  such  unconscionable  prosaic  in- 
justice as  this.  We  are  inclined,  too,  to  take  issue 
with  a  view  of  American  society  which  recognizes  no 
other  strata  than  the  vulgarly  poor,  the  vulgarly  rich, 
and  the  circles  of  wealthy  and  fashionable  refinement. 
Such  a  girl  as  Claire — whose  father  was  an  educated 
man,  and  who  had  attended  various  schools  and  lived 
in  various  quarters — would  not  have  failed  to  find 
some,  trace  of  the  refined,  generous,  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple who  are  scattered  through  all  ranks  of  American 
life,  and  are  more  abundant  in  the  middle  ranks  than 
in  those  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

A  very  charming  sketch  of  old  Virginian  life  and  a 
very  poor  story  is  Judith.1  It  is  the  chronicle  of 
a  sensitive  old-fashioned  child  among  the  older  peo- 
ple of  a  Presbyterian  whig  homestead  in  Virginia  : 
the  loves  and  fears  and  imaginings  of  such  a  child, 
the  sermons  she  hears,  the  stories  told  by  the  fireside, 
the  political  talk,  the  negroes'  ways,  the  manners  and 
customs  and  characters — all  are  perfect  ;  lovingly 
and  evidently  truthfully  told,  and  specially  welcome 
as  a  picture  of  a  Virginia  far  newer  to  literature  than 
that  of  Democratic  and  Episcopalian  neighborhoods. 
These  Virginian  Presbyterians  are  a  very  attract- 
ive cross  between  Puritan  and  planter — the  Puritan 
type  of  character,  with  courtlier  manners  and  with 
easy  patriarchal  methods  of  life.  If  only  the  author 
had  not  tried  to  make  a  novel  of  her  sketch,  and  in- 
troduced a  love  affair  into  the  life  of  each  of  the 
young  people  who  form  the  group  about  the  child, 
and  made  each  and  every  one  of  these  affairs  end 
painfully,  all  might  have  been  well.  Six  disappoint- 

1  Judith  :  A  Chronicle  of  old  Virginia.  By  Marion 
Harland.  Philadelphia.  Our  Continent  Publishing  Co. 
1883.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


ed  loves  falling  upon  the  six  young  men  and  women 
of  the  story,  ranging  through  all  degrees  of  anguish 
up  to  desertion  and  death,  and  leaving  a  number  of 
spoiled  lives  behind  them,  mar  an  otherwise  delight- 
ful book. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  detective  novel,  from 
an  author  who  has  already  worked  that  lead  with 
some  success,  is  Hand  and  King.'1'  It  is  ingeniously 
wrought  out ;  the  mystery  is  well  preserved — so  well 
that  probably  not  the  most  ingenious  reader  will 
penetrate  it  until  the  author  is  ready  to  direct  sus- 
picion to  the  right  point — and  all  the  links  are  nice- 
ly joined  in  their  proper  places.  The  literary  quali- 
ty of  the  story,  however,  is  not  all  it  should  be.  The 
author  suffers  under  the  embarrassment  of  having  to 
deal  with  crime,  while  yet  her  own  taste  keeps  her  in 
an  atmosphere  of  well-bred  and  clean-minded  people. 
No  matter  how  much  ingenuity  is  brought  to  bear  in 
construction,  it  is  probable  that  no  very  good  detect- 
ive story  can  be  written  without  much  burrowing  in 
the  dark  and  loathsome  ways  of  crime.  Moreover, 
in  American  life  we  are  somewhat  limited  in  variety 
of  available  crimes ;  there  is  really  nothing  except 
murder  that  is  at  once  thrilling  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  well-bred 
American  writing  :  and,  what  with  newspaper  mur- 
ders and  the  number  of  murder  stories  already  writ- 
ten, this  becomes  very  monotonous  ;  and  is,  at  best, 
a  somewhat  coarse  and  clumsy  basis  for  romantic 
interest,  compared  with  the  network  of  war,  crime, 
intrigue,  political  conspiracy,  passion  and  secret  po- 
lice that  French  writers  of  detective  stories  can  make 
use  of.  Not  only  as  an  American  but  as  a  lady  is  the 
author  of  Hand  and  King  at  a  disadvantage  in  her 
line  of  fiction ;  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  the 
magical  powers  of  the  New  York  defective  is  still 
another  drawback.  The  possibilities  of  American 
detective  romance,  however,  are  an  interesting  field 
for  experiment ;  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  not  with- 
out value  to  such  experiment,  that  the  book  under 
review  should  be  regarded. 

A  Woman  of  Honor •»  is  the  title  of  a  small  New 
York  society  novel  by  H.  C.  Bunner,  which  also  ex- 
ists, we  understand,  in  dramatic  form.  It  is  not  with- 
out good  elements  for  a  drama,  the  characters  being 
sharply  accented,  and  the  situations  likewise ;  but  as 
a  novel  it  impresses  us  as  a  little  thin  and  a  little 
crude.  There  is  an  air  about  it  of  having  attempted 
something  rather  more  ambitious  than  the  author's 
powers  were  equal  to — the  conversation  tries  to  be 
a  little  cleverer,  the  analysis  a  little  subtler,  the  emo- 
tion a  little  deeper  than  he  could  achieve.  Mr.  Bun- 
ner seems  to  be  unfailingly  good  in  bric-a-brac  verses, 
but  he  will  have  to  do  something  better  than  A 
Woman  of  Honor  before  he  makes  any  mark  as  a 
novelist.  It  is  something  to  be  noted,  however,  that 

2  Hand  and  Ring.  By  Anna  Katherine  Green. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1883.  For  sale  by 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
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his  ideals  in  fiction  are  good,  and  it  may  be  more 
promising  to  aim  at  and  miss  high-grade  work  than 
to  succeed  in  low-grade. 

Albert  Gallatin.  * 

THERE  are  certain  American  statesmen  who  live  in 
our  national  traditions,  and  whose  names  will  con- 
tinue to  be  remembered  though  the  biographer 
should  neglect  to  set  forth  t^eir  deeds  and  virtues . 
Albert  Gallatin,  however,  was  not  of  this  class.  He 
possessed  few  qualities  that  belong  to  the  popular 
hero.  His  life  and  character  made  no  very  powerful 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  He  was  a 
patient  and  laborious  secretary,  not  a  great  leader. 
His  name  never  became  prominently  identified  with 
any  great  national  cause,  and  consequently  passed 
early  into  comparative  obscurity.  At  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Hen- 
ry Adams,  in  1879,  he  was  probably  less  widely 
known  than  any  other  American  statesman  of  equal 
merit. 

It  is  difficult  to  study  carefully  the  character  and 
career  of  a  prominent  man,  without  becoming  more 
or  less  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hero.  When 
one  attempts,  therefore,  to  set  forth  the  life  of  a  man 
like  Gallatin,  who  was  in  no  sense  a  hero,  and  who 
even  possessed  few  attributes  of  real  greatness,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  liability  of  overstating  his  case. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  not  entirely  avoided  this  common 
fault  of  the  biographer,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
tone  of  eulogy  which  marks  ce'rtain  portions  of  his 
sketch.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  not  a  man  of  whom  it  is 
becoming  to  speak  much  in  the  superlative.  He  was 
an  able  and  industrious  statesman,  who  rendered  the 
nation  valuable  service  ;  yet  we  should  speak  with 
doubtful  propriety  if  we  were  to  characterize  his  ca- 
reer as  brilliant,  or  his  talents  as  splendid.  Notwith- 
standing a  slight  tendency  to  overestimation,  Mr. 
Stephens's  account  of  him  is,  in  the  main,  faithfully 
rendered ;  and  if  the  book  is  likely  to  be  generally 
less  attractive  than  some  others  of  the  same  series, 
the  defect  is  largely  in  the  subject. 

When  Gallatin  came  to  this  country  in  1780,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  his  fundamental  political  princi- 
ples were  already  determined.  He  was  a  democrat, 
and  although  not  an  extravagant  advocate  of  all  of 
Rousseau's  doctrines,  yet  he  was  a  democrat  after  the 
manner  of  Rousseau.  In  other  words,  his  democra- 
cy was  of  the  European  type,  whose  main  feature 
appears  to  be  an  exalted  idea  of  individual  rights, 
coupled  with  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  indi- 
vidual obligations.  His  political  views  led  him  to  af- 
filiate readily  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  growing 
national  spirit  of  the  country,  and  made  him  willing 
to  resist  the  government,  when  its  exercise  of  author- 
ity subjected  him  to  inconvenience.  This  is  clearly 

i  American  Statesmen  :  Albert  Gallatin.  By  John 
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exemplified  in  his  participation  in  the  anti-excise  agi- 
tation in  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  in  the  intem- 
perate tone  of  the  Pittsburg  resolutions,  which  Gal- 
latin is  said  to  have  drafted. 

Between  Gallatin  and  Hamilton,  both  of  foreign 
birth,  there  were  many  points  of  contrast ;  and  not 
the  least  of  these  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Hamilton 
possessed  an  exceedingly  attractive  personality,  while 
we  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  personality 
of  Gallatin.  What  Hamilton  was,  rather  than  what 
he  did,  interests  us ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
all  we  care  to  know  concerning  Gallatin  is  what  he 
did.  This  Mr.  Stephens  appears  to  have  recognized; 
for,  instead  of  presenting  the  events  of  his  life  in  their 
chronological  order,  which  would  have  best  shown 
us  the  development  of  the  man,  he  has  discussed  his 
work  under  several  heads,  determined  by  the  several 
spheres  of  his  activity,  devoting,  as  was  becoming, 
more  attention  to  his  labors  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury than  to  any  other  special  part  of  his  career.  In 
this  position  his  peculiar  talents  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  for  he  was  not  a  political  seer,  like  Cal- 
houn,  but  a  patient  and  industrious  calculator,  who 
made  use  of  all  attainable  facts.  This  is  his  own 
correct  judgment  of  himself.  "  If  I  have  met  with 
any  success,"  he  said  on  one  occasion,  ''either  in 
public  bodies,  as  an  executive  officer,  or  in  foreign 
negotiations,  it  has  been  exclusively  through  a  pa- 
tient and  most  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  at- 
tainable facts,  and  a  cautious  application  of  these  to 
the  questions  under  discussion." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Gallatin  served  his 
country  honestly  and  honorably,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
one  who  for  so  long  a  time  devoted  his  great  talents 
and  knowledge  to  the  public  good,  should  have  a 
permanent  place,  not  merely  in  the  records  of  the 
government,  but  also  in  the  memory  of  the  nation ; 
and  Mr.  Stevens's  book,  by  making  more  accessible 
than  heretofore  a  brief  and  fair  account  of  his  life, 
will  contribute  not  a  little  to  this  desirable  end. 

A  Roundabout  Journey.2 

THERE  is  no  test  of  a  man's  ability  to  write  books 
of  travel  so  severe  as  writing  of  Europe;  yet  even  this 
well-traveled  quarter  of  the  world  can  show  itself  as 
fresh  as  new  under  the  hands  of  the  right  person. 
That  Mr.  Warner  is  the  right  person  it  is  rather  su- 
perfluous to  say  at  this  date.  The  desire  to  ramble 
about  the  Mediterranean,  awake  or  latent  in  every 
educated  American's  breast,  finds  abundant  stimulus 
in  these  agreeable  papers.  Some  of  these  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  magazine  articles  that  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared; others  bear  the  evidence  of  having  been  let- 
ters to  the  journal  with  which  Mr.  Warner  is  con- 
nected. They  linger  for  some  time  about  the  south 
coast  of  France;  Avignon,  Nimes,  Montpellier,  Cette, 
Aigues-Mortes;  diverge  suddenly  to  Munich,  thence, 

2  A  Roundabout  Journey.  By  Charles  Dudley  War- 
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with  a  pause  in  the  Tyrol  and  at  Orvieta,  through 
Italy  to  Sicily;  by  way  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  into 
Spain;  with  a  dip  into  Africa,  at  and  near  Tangier; 
and  the  remaining  six  sketches  are  of  Spanish  travel. 
An  account  of  Wagner's  Parsifal  is  added  to  the  pa- 
pers of  travel.  The  Sicilian  and  Spanish  journeying 
will  be  found  especially  interesting,  in  that  they  are 
more  novel  than  French  or  German,  and  the  myth- 
ological associations  of  Sicily,  as  Mr.  Warner  recalls 
them  from  time  to  time,  are  very  delightful.  But 
perhaps  the  few  days  in  Africa,  and  the  trip  "  Across 
the  Dark  Continent  "—at  its  narrowest  part — are  the 
most  entertaining  of  all  the  journeyings  between  these 
covers. 

Mr.  Warner's  "humor  "  is  the  most  often  prais- 
ed quality  of  his  writings:  but  to  call  this  element 
in  them  "humor,"  to  our  mind,  slightly  overstates 
the  tone  of  humorous  brightness  that  pervades  them. 
It  is  something  a  shade  or  two  more  subtle  than 
humor,  as  humor  is  more  subtle  than  drollery;  as 
we  have  heard  it  happily  phrased,  it  is  humor  that 
has  passed  through  one  more  sublimation.  In  truth, 
to  write  with  this  sort  of  brightness  is  simply  to  get 
upon  paper  the  impressions  made  by  things  upon  the 
most  agreeable  type  of  American  mind— appreciative, 
impartial,  subtly,  and  variously  alive  to  impression, 
and  therefore  far  more  open  to  humorous  aspects  than 
if  less  sensitive  to  grave  ones. 

We  should  like  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  this  en- 
gaging trait;  but  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation. 
It  runs  through  the  whole  like  a  ripple  in  a  stream 
that  catches  a  glint  of  sunshine  every  moment,  but 
does  not  admit  of  being  dipped  out,  glint  and  all, 
with  a  tin  cup.  The  brightest  sentences  would  lose 
their  point  in  any  quotation  brief  enough  for  our 
space.  The  quality  of  Mr.  Warner's  writings  is, 
however,  familiar  enough  to  most  readers  to  make 
quotation  superfluous:  it  will  perhaps  be  more  to  the 
point  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "  Parsifal."  This  is  not  at  all  a  criticism,  but 
simply  an  account  of  the  effect  of  the  musical  drama, 
as  played  with  all  its  accessories  at  Baireuth,  upon  an 
appreciative  listener.  "Whether  it  was  good  mu- 
sic or  utterly  impossible  music  I  cannot  say,  owing 
to  a  constitutional  and  cultivated  ignorance  of  music- 
al composition;  but  it  [the  prelude]  affected  me  now 
and  again  like  the  wind  in  a  vast  forest  of  pines  on  a 
summer  day.  It  appealed  to  the  imagination;  it  ex- 
cited expectation;  it  begat  an  indefinable  longing." 
From  this  point  of  view  he  follows  the  drama  through, 
describing  it  throughout  as  intensely  touching  and 
solemnizing,  and  sure  to  be  almost  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  one  who  listens  to  it  thus  uncritically,  and 
does  not  reject  the  assistance  of  scenic  illusion  in  the 
effect  of  the  music.  To  the  majority  of  the  readers 
who  have  already  seen  this  description  in  magazine 
covers,  and  of  those  who  will  hereafter  read  it  in  the 
present  volume,  it  is  calculated  to  give  an  infinitely 
clearer  idea  of  the  "Parsifal"  than  all  the  profes- 
sional criticisms  they  could  find. 


Briefer  Notice. 

If  the  reputation  of  the   author   of   Characteris- 
tics l  as  a  man  of  letters  hangs  upon  this  book  alone, 
he  has  only  such  a  claim  thereto  as  one  who  strings  gold 
beads  has  to  the  title  of  a  goldsmith.     The  contents 
are  a  dozen  papers,  whose  subjects  are:  The  Conver- 
sation of  Coleridge,  Sarah  Siddons,  Doctor  Johnson, 
Lord  Macaulay,   Lamb,   Burns,  The  Christianity  of 
Woolman,  John    Randolph    and  John    Brown,  the 
Audacity  of  Foote,  Habit,  the  Habit  of  Detraction, 
and  the  Art  of  Living.     No  one  of  these  papers  is 
essentially  either  an  essay  or  a  sketch.     Neither  of 
them  is  the  product  of  the  author's  own  thinking. 
He  has  read  no  little  about  each  subject,  and  having 
chosen  what  was  most  interesting  in  relation  thereto, 
he  has  appended  the  bits  together,  so  closely  in  most 
part  that  even  the  verbal  string  is  concealed.     He 
shows  good  discrimination  in  his  selections  and  brings 
his  nuggets  from  the  best  literary  mines.     The  paper 
upon  The  Conversation  of  Coleridge  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  what   has  been  told  and  said  of  it  by  De 
Quincey,  H.    N.    Coleridge,   Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
Carlyle,    Lamb,    Leigh    Hunt,   C.   R.  Leslie,  John 
Sterling,  Dr.  Dibdin,  Talfour,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
John  Foster,  and  Rogers;  and  the  reader  therefrom  > 
obtains  doubtless  as  complete  an  idea  of  it  as  he  can 
anywhere.     And  to  make  up  the  contents  of  the  oth- 
er papers,  Mr.  Russell  has  drawn — besides  what  he 
has  quoted  from  the  persons  themselves — from  the 
writings  and  sayings  of  the  most  honored  names  of 
English  literature:  as*  John  Wilson,  The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, Goodwin,  Crabbe,  Robinson,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Washington  Irving,  Mrs.  Jameson,   Byron,  Joanna 
Baillie,  Campbell,  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Tom    Moore,  Walter   Scott,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne,  Barry  Cornwall,  George  Sand,  Sydney 
Smith,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Vol- 
taire, Sir  Charles    Napier,   Bulwer,   Dr.   Channing, 
Whittier,  Mary  Lamb,  Governor  Wise,  Metastasio, 
Lord  Brougham,  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  Layard,  Hil- 
lard,  Lord  Thurlow,  Southey,  Dean  Swift,  St.  Am- 
brose, Pope,  La  Fontaine,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  Goethe,   Boswell,  Malherbe,  Thoreau,   Heine, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  we  are  sure  we 
have  not  mentioned  them  all  when  we  add  Buddha, 
Confucius,  the  Koran,  and  the  Bible.     The  richness 
of  the  volume,  viewed  as  a  compendium  of  exceed- 
ingly readable  literary  bits,  is  at  first  unrevealed  hi 
the   absence   of  what  to  such  a  book  is  especially 
needful— an  index.     The  author's  diligence  and  gen- 
eral good   taste   have  massed  together  a  collection 
which  most  readers  of  good  things  will  welcome. 
—In  St.  Peter's  Catechism  2,  John  S.  Hittell  col- 
lects into  a  brief  summary,  in  the  compact  form  of 

1  Characteristics,  Sketches  and  Essays:    By   A.    P. 
Russell,  author  of  "  Literary  Notes."    Boston:  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 

2  St.  Peter's   Catechism.     By  John  S.  Hittell.    Gene- 
va :  H.  Georg,  Libraire  de  1'Universite.  1883. 
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question  and  answer,  the  argument  in  refutation  of 
the  papal  supremacy.  It  is  entirely  conclusive,  ex- 
cept to  an  opponent  who  should  deny  the  historic  da- 
ta on  which  it  is  based;  and  even  then,  the  purely 
scriptural  argument  remains  very  weighty.  Its  mis- 
sion, we  suppose,  is  among  those  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Catholicism;  for  to  Protest- 
ants it  is  superfluous,  and  to  Catholics  simply  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  foundations  of  their  faith. 
—  Of  The  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill*  the  re- 
viewer need  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
it  is  bright,  entertaining,  written  in  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish, and  with  an  infallible  perception  of  what  is  in- 
teresting to  boys  ;  also,  that  its  whole  tone  is  simple 
and  manly,  free  of  sensation  or  bombast  ;  and  that, 
in  short,  the  only  possible  fault  to  be  found  with  it 
is  that  the  uniform  good  sense,  good  temper,  and 
success  of  its  heroes  are  perhaps  calculated  to  increase 
the  impression  of  the  average  lad  that  he  is  the  best 
possible  judge  in  all  his  affairs.  We  think  we  may 
even  add  to  this  that  the  present  book  is  in  some 
ways  better  than  previous  ones ;  it  is  pleasanter  and 
more  natural ;  the  people  in  it  are  more  life-like, 
more  individual;  the  incidents  are  more  of  every  day. 
—  Workers  and  Idlers  2  is  such  a  hopelessly  mingled 
combination  of  good  ideas  and  bad  ones  that  we  can- 
not recommend  it  to  the  reading  of  any  one  but  spec- 
ialists, who  will  be  able  to  disentangle  the  false  from 
the  true.  Its  general  thesis  is  that  the  miseries  of 
human  inequality  can  all  be  removed  by  the  aboli- 
tion (by  law)  of  rents  and  interest.  This  doctrine 
has,  purely  as  a  matter  of  social  speculation,  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  it,  as  many  others  have  that  con- 
template radical  rearrangements  of  the  social  order. 
The  adoption  of  beliefs  so  at  rariance  with  the  ac- 
cepted political  economy  by  no  means  proves  a  man 
a  fanatic  or  visionary  —  there  are  various  very  far- 
reaching  reorganizations  of  society  that  might  be 
great  benefits  to  the  world,  if  only  we  could  have  the 
almost  omnipotent  wisdom  to  calculate  and  provide 
for  all  their  consequences.  With  such  schemes  of  re- 
organization it  is  right  that  the  philosophers  should 
busy  themselves,  and  the  most  daring  ones  may  be 
the  truest;  but  any  proposal  to  take  hold  inconsid- 
erately, under  present  conditions,  and  wrench  soci- 
ety from  one  basis  to  another,  is  a  different  matter. 
We  shall  not  try  to  analyze  the  practical  objections 
to  his  scheme  which  our  author  ignores,  nor  the  va- 
rious sophistries  which  he  confuses  inextricably  with 
sound  arguments:  enough  to  say  that  no  one  ought 
to  read  the  treatise  who  is  not  able  to  do  this  for 
himself,  and  that  such  a  reader  will  find  it  not  alto- 
gether a  waste  of  time  to  look  over  some  of  the  sug- 
gestive ideas  herein.  We  will  add  that  in  exposition 
of  the  fallacy  of  other  socialistic  hobbies  than  his  own 

l  The  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill.  By  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  1883. 

*  Workers  and  Idlers.  By  Merritt  H.  Dement  :  Chi- 
cago, 1883. 


the  writer  is  especially  clear  and  sound,   adapted  to 

the  simple  mind. The  second  volume  of  "  Romans 

Choisfs,"  issued  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  is  L?Abbe 
Constantin,z  the  pretty  French  story  which  we  re- 
viewed some  months  since  upon  its  appearance  in  an 
American  translation.  The  book  in  its  original 
form  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  readers  of  French 

in  our  country. Wonders  of  Plant  Life 4  is  a  reprint 

of  papers  published  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly,"  with  ad- 
ditions and  enlargements  to  make  the  series  more 
complete.  It  follows  plant  life  from  the  lowest  forms 
of  non-specialized  organization,  through  fungi,  ferns, 
and  all  the  grades  up  to  insectivorous  plants,  which  are 
placed  highest,  as  having  the  greatest  specialization, 
namely:  a  stomach,  and  distinct  digestive  functions, 
and  voluntary  motion.  The  chapters  that  are  princi- 
pally on  the  microscopic  structure  of  plants  will  lose 
much  of  this  interest  to  those  who  cannot  follow  the 
descriptions  with  an  instrument;  but  the  chapters  on 
the  functions  of  flowers,  pitcher  plants,  and  insectiv- 
orous plants  will  be  found  most  charming  to  all,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  will  seem 
astonishingly  like  a  romance  to  those  who  have  no 
previous  knowledge  of  these  wonderful  facts  of  nature. 

Number  XII.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  is  a  study 
of  Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  Sotith  Car- 
olina.^ The  first  of  these  two  treatises  traces  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  parish  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment, in  place  of  the  impracticable  proprietary 
system  drawn  up  by  John  Locke;  the  origin  of  the 
district  system  in  the  needs  of  the  up-country  settlers, 
and  the  long  rivalry  between  the  up-country  districts 
and  low-country  parishes,  with  the  final  extension, 
after  the  war,  first  of  the  district  and  then  of  the 
county  system  to  the  whole  State.  The  paper  on 
Free  Schools  is  a  briefer  and  supplementary  treatise. 
Its  main  object  is  to  show  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
southern  to  the  northern  colonies  in  the  matter  of 
common  school  education  was  due  to  no  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  southern  colonists,  but  to  the  inev- 
itable difficulties  of  maintaining  schools  in  a  country 
of  scattered  plantations,  as  compared  to  the  compact 
settlements  of  New  England;  and  also  to  the  effect 
of  slavery  in  preventing  the  growth  of  a  middle  class. 
Up  to  1811  there  was  in  South  Carolina  no  State 
school  system,  but  a  number  of  free  schools,  due  to 
private  or  local  liberality.  In  1828,  seventeen  years 
after  their  State  establishment,  there  were  840  free 
schools  and  some  9,000  pupils.  In  1861,  20,000 
pupils  attended  the  free  schools  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  war  and  the  "  carpet-bag  "  administration, 
the  system  was  almost  destroyed:  since  1876  there 

8  L'Abbe  Constantin.      Par  Ludovic   Halevy.     New 
York  :  William  R.  Jenkins,  1883. 

4  Wonders  of  Plant  Life  under  the  Microscope.     By 
Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y. 
For  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ,  S .  F. 

5  Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  South  Car- 
olina.    By  B.  James  Ramage,  A.  B.     Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  University.     1883. 
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has  been  steady  improvement;  and  in  1880-81  there 
were  3,057  free  schools  in  the  State,  with  133,458 
pupils.  The  right  of  local  taxation  for  schools  is 
urged. Studies  in  Longfellow,'1  containing  thirty- 
two  topics  for  study,  with  questions  and  references 
relating  to  each,  is  added  to  the  "Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  "  of  fifteen-cent  pamphlets  for  the  use  of 
schools,  reading-clubs,  etc.,  in  studying  American 
authors.  They  are  all  good  and  suggestive  little 

books. Gunnison,   Colorado's  Bonanza  County  * 

is  a  geological   monograph,  analyzing   the   mineral 

wealth  of  the  county  in  question. Sea-Sicknesss 

is  a  treatise,  padded  even  beyond  what  book- 
makers have  rendered  us  familiar  with,  on  the 
' '  cause,  nature,  and  prevention  "  of  this  familiar 
misery.  While  we  object  to  finding  material  for 
twenty-five  pages  spread  oxer  well  nigh  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  by  endless  repetition,  platitudes,  and 
digressions,  we  nevertheless  recommend  the  book. 
Its  one  idea — that  sea-sickness  is  due  to  muscular  ten- 

1  Studies  in  Longfellow.     By  W.   C.  Gannett.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 

2  Gunnison,  Colorado's  Bonanza  County.     By  John 
K.  Hallowell.     Denver:  Colorado  Museum  of  Applied 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.     1883. 

8  Sea-Sickness — Its   Cause,  Nature,  and    Prevention. 
By  William  H.  Hudson.     Boston  :  S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co. 


sion,  resisting  the  ship's  motions,  and  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  acquiring  the  capacity  of  perfect  relaxation — 
is  probably  the  true  one,  though  the  author  errs  in 
supposing  it  very  new  or  original  to  himself.  He  in- 
stances the  loose-jointed  gait  of  sailors,  the  relaxed 
muscles  of  the  good  horseman,  and  like  corrobora- 
tions.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  treatise  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  sufferers  from  sea-sickness;  and  even 
those  who  already  regarded  muscular  relaxation  as 
the  key  of  the  situation  will  get  some  hints  of  value 
from  it,  as  to  putting  their  doctrine  into  practice. 

The  popularity  of  English  as  She  is  Spoke  has 

led  the  publishers  of  one  of  the  various  reprints  to 
supplement  it  with  farther  extracts  from  the  same 
source,  Her  Seconds  Part.*  This  "seconds  part" 
abundantly  proves  that  the  first  part  was  not  made 
so  complete  by  picking  out  Senor  Carolino's  best 
points.  The  "  familiar  letters,"  anecdotes,  and  "  id- 
iotisms  and  proverbs "  are  the  best  things  in  the 
second  part.  "What  comes  in  to  me  for  an  ear 
yet  out  for  another  ";  "It  wants  to  speak  of  the  rope 
a  in  the  house  of  a  hanged  ";  "  It  want  to  take  the  oc- 
casion for  the  hairs,"  are  among  the  proverbs  recog- 
nizable with  some  effort. 

4  English  as  She  is  Spoke  :  Her  Seconds  Part.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  1883.  For  sale  by  Bil- 
lings, Harbourne  &  Co. 
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THE  LATE   WAR    IN    SOUTH   AMERICA.— III. 


AFTER  taking  possession  of  Pisagua,  Gen- 
eral Escala,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Chilean  expedition,  first  resolved  to  march 
south  and  attack  Iquique,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. But  the  very  first  reconnoitering  party 
dispatched  to  the  interior  immediately  after 
his  victory  found  in  the  telegraph  office  of 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  railroad  to  the 
interior  copies  of  telegrams  exchanged  be- 
tween the  defeated  General  Buendia  and 
the  Peruvian  President  in  Arica.  By  this 
incident  the  enemy's  plan,  for  future  opera- 
tions was  laid  open  to  the  Chileans.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  following  combined  movements : 
The  Bolivian  troops  in  Tacna,  under  Gen- 
eral Daza,  should  march  south ;  the  troops 
in  Iquique  and  vicinity,  with  the  survivors 
of  the  routed  garrison  of  Pisagua,  under 
Buendia,  should  march  northward;  the  two 
armies  moving  toward  one  another  should 
unite  somewhere  in  the  interior,  then  ad- 
vance together  in  the  direction  of  the  cap- 
tured town,  and  whilst  the  Bolivian  General 
attacked  the  enemy  from  the  north,  the 
Peruvian  General  should  attack  him  from 
the  south.  The  execution  of  this  plan  was 
expected  to  result  in  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  the  invader.  This  valuable  informa- 
tion influenced  the  Chilean  General  to  aban- 
VOL.  III.— 15. 


don  his  first  plan,  and  to  adopt  another 
calculated  to  prevent  the  two  armies  from 
uniting  before  he  could  force  each  one  sepa- 
rately to  a  decisive  battle,  or  else  to  await 
developments  at  an  advantage,  occupying 
the  railroad,  with  its  many  strategical  posi- 
tions. 

From  the  station  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Pisagua,  the  railroad  reaches  by  four 
zigzag  lines  the  summit  of  the  cliff  at  Hos- 
picio.  From  here  it  takes  a  wide  curve  to 
the  south  over  a  narrow  strip  of  table-land, 
and  then  bending  north,  it  begins  climbing 
the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  coast  mountains. 
Three  miles  ahead  it  suddenly  turns  into  a 
narrow  ravine,  and  describing  a  curve  to  the 
right,  it  attacks  the  steep  and  rugged  hills  it 
has  to  cross  upon  the  flank  and  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass 
it  turns  again  north,  and  continuing  for  some 
miles  in  that  direction,  it  reaches  the  soli- 
tary station  of  San  Roberto.  This  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  head 
of  the  deep  and  steep-walled  gulch  of  Tili- 
viche,  that  opens  out  at  the  coast  about  three 
miles  north  of  Pisagua.  From  this  station 
the  road  winds  down-hill ;  but  after  having 
made  a  long  sweep  to  the  south  it  climbs 
the  cuesta,  or  stiff  bank  of  the  plateau  of  the 
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second  range  of  coast  mountains.     Round- 
ing the  bluff,  facing  the  junction  of  the  nar- 
row Zapiga  ravine  and  the  mighty  gulch  of 
Tiliviche,  it  enters  the  station  of  Jaspampa, 
commanding  the  high  road  between  Iquique 
and  Arica.     Here  the  road  has  reached  its 
highest  elevation,  about    3,700  feet   above 
the  sea-level.     The  station  is  about  due  east 
from  Pisagua.     Below  in  the  ravine  of  Zapi- 
ga is  the  oficina  Zabala,  the  first  saltpeter 
manufactory  established  on  the  road  and  the 
northernmost  one  in  the  province  of  Tara- 
paca,  which  means  in  all  Peru.      Leaving 
Jaspampa   Station,    the  road,  now  on   the 
whole  slightly  descending  toward  the  pam-^ 
pa  of  Tamarugal,  enters  upon  less  difficult 
ground  and  continues  steadily  in  a  south- 
southeasterly  direction.     Four  miles  ahead 
it  passes  on  its  right  the  important  oficina 
San  Antonio,  supplied  with  water  by  hydrau- 
lic means  from  the  oasis  Tiliviche,  six  miles 
distant  to  the  northwest.     A  little  farther  on, 
abreast  of  the  oficina  Zapiga  to  the  north, 
it  winds  down  into  the  pampa  of  Tamaru- 
gal through  a  low  pass  between  the  hills  that 
form  the  very  interrupted  chain  of  the  third 
1  parallel  of  coast  mountains.    Skirting  in  the 
pampa  Tamarugal  some  oficinas  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills,  it  reaches  the  important  water 
station  at  Dolores,  where  a  short  line  leading 
to  the  oficina  Santa  Rita  branches  off  to  the 
right  through  a  valley,  opening  out  into  the 
Tamarugal  and  hedged  in  by  heights  termi- 
nating to  the  north  in  the  hill  of  Rosario, 
to  the  south  in  the  hill  of  San  Francisco. 
Along  the  Santa  Rita  branch  line,  between 
it  and  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  north, 
lie  several  oficinas,  the  principal  ones  being 
the  Rosario,  the  Esmeralda,  and  the  Inde- 
pendencia.  Continuing  its  course  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Dolores,  the  railroad 
passes  the  stations  and  ojuinas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Porvenir.     In  the  last  point  an- 
other short  line  branches  off  to  the  right. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  junction,  the  railroad 
passes  the  important  oficina  of  Santa  Catali- 
na,  and  nine  miles  further  on  it  reaches  Di- 
bujo.    Here  the  line  turns  almost  due  south 
and   terminates   soon   after  at  the   oficinas 
Agua  Santa  and  Jermania.     At  the  former 


oficina  there  are  two  short  branches — one  to 
the  westward  and  one  to  the  eastward.  The 
Pisagua  railroad,  southward  bound  in  its  lat- 
ter part,  and  the  Iquique  railroad-,  curving 
north  after  leaving  its  principal  station  in 
the  interior,  La  Noria,  have  their  extremi- 
ties, respectively,  at  Agua  Santa  and  Pena 
Chica,  situated  nearly  due  north  and  south 
of  each  other,  and  about  twenty-three  miles 
apart.  Both  lines  are  owned  by  the  Peru- 
vian firm  Montero  &  Bros.,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  each  other  so  as 
to  meet. 

Immediately  south  of  Dolores  there  is  the 
hill  of  San  Francisco,  the  terminus  of  a  nar- 
row plateau  nearly  three  miles  long,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  coast  mountains,  and  run- 
ning east  out  into  the  plain  of  Tamarugal, 
above  which  and  the  Pampa  Negra  (which 
stretches  along  its  southern  flank)  it  rises 
over  eight  hundred  feet. 

It  was  on  these  commanding  heights  of 
San  Francisco — also  called  Cerro  de  la  En- 
Canada — that  the  Chilean  vanguard  under 
Sotomayor,  numbering  six  thousand  rnen, 
with  thirty-two  pieces  of  long-range  guns, 
had  established  its  camp,  easily  provided 
with  water  from  the  cisterns  at  Dolores, 
and  with  provisions  brought  to  that  station 
from  Pisagua  by  rail. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  General  Buen- 
dia  began  concentrating  his  troops  at  Pozo 
Almonte,  an  oficina  supplied  with  water  by 
cisterns,  and  situated  near  the  terminus  of 
the  Iquique  railroad.  On  the  same  date, 
General  Daza  left  Tacna  and  went  by  rail 
with  three  thousand  Bolivians  to  Arica. 
Three  days  later  he  left  that  port,  and  march- 
ed southward  to  meet  the  army  under  Buen- 
dia.  He  was  followed  a  few  miles  on  the 
road  by  the  Peruvian  President,  General 
Prado.  The  next  day  he  halted  in  the  oasis 
of  Vitor,  situated  in  the  gorge  of  that  name, 
and  about  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Arica. 
Thirty  miles  farther  on,  in  the  gorge  of  Ca- 
marones,  about  midway  between  Arica  and 
Dolores,  the  Bolivian  President,  who,  as  he 
advanced  through  the  desolate  country,  be- 
came gradually  more  and  more  discouraged, 
abandoned  at  last  'on  the  i6th  of  Novem- 
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her)  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  re- 
turned to  Tacna.  The  idea  of  a  counter- 
march so  infuriated  the  soldiers,  that  when 
the  order  for  it  was  given,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  his  officers,  Daza  would  have  been 
shot  there  and  then  as  a  coward.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Bolivian  President  proved  in- 
deed a  most  fatal  one  to  the  cause  of  the 
allied  republics.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
very  day,  November  i6th,  when  the  order 
to  countermarch  was  given  to  the  troops 
*  Repeated  from  p.  196. 


designated  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  Tara- 
paca,  the  troops  of  that  army,  assembled  at 
Pozo  Almonte  (about  10,000  men),  received 
orders  to  advance  towards  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  San 
Francisco.  A  body  of  light  infantry,  detach- 
ed from  the  "ad  de  Mayo"  and  "Zepita" 
battalions  of  men  drafted  in  Ayacucho  and 
Cuzco,  advanced  foremost  with  scouts  in  the 
front.  The  vanguard  was  headed  by  Gene- 
ral Buendia  in  person.  Then  followed  the 
men  of  Velarde  and  Villamil,  and  the  artil- 
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lery  of  Castanon,  led  on  by  the  chief  of  the 
General's  staff,  Colonel  Belisario  Suarez. 
The  men  of  Caceres  and  Bolognesi,  con- 
stituting the  reserve,  closed  up  in  the  rear. 

Unaware  of  the  advance  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  hostile  army  from  Agua  Santa,  Col- 
onel Sotomayor  dispatched  Amunategui  with 
2,000  men  southward  to  protect  the  camp 
from  any  annoyance  by  hostile  bands.  In  the 
night  between  the  i8th  and  ipth  of  Novem- 
ber, his  scouts  reported  that  hostile  bodies 
were  moving  north  right  abreast  of  him, 
and  that  the  whole  army  of  Tarapaca  in 
great  force  was  coming  up  from  the  south. 
Speedily  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  under 
cover  of  the  night  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Chilean  camp  again  without  being  no- 
ticed by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  night 
were  actually  moving  in  a  parallel  line  with 
him. 

In  the  morning  of  the  ipth  of  November, 
the  allied  army  drew  up  at  the  oficina  of 
Porvenir,  situated  to  the  southeast  of  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  heights  of  San 
Francisco  and  facing  the  Parnpa  Negra  to- 
ward the  west  and  the  Pampa  del  Tamaru- 
gal  toward  the  east.  When  the  troops  had 
partaken  of  some  refreshments,  they  ad- 
vanced in  three  parallel  lines,  and  then 
formed  into  line  of  battle.  The  men  of 
Velarde  and  Bolognesi  constituted  the  cen- 
ter; the  men  of  Villegas  and  Davila  the  right 
wing,  with  a  fraction  of  the  Cuzco  and  Aya- 
cucho  battalions  under  Zubiaga  and  Manuel 
Suarez,  led  on  by  Lavandez,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  whilst  Villamil  with  the  Bolivi- 
ans were  on  the  left.  Caceres  commanded 
the  reserve,  formed  of  the  other  fractions  of 
the  Cuzco  and  Ayacucho  battalions.  The 
General-in-chief  now  reviewed  the  troops, 
and  as  he  passed  their  ranks,  shouts  mani- 
festi  ng  their  willingness  to  die  for  the  cause 
of  the  allied  countries  rang  through  the  air. 
However,  the  intention  was  not  to  open  bat- 
tle that  day,  as  the  troops  were  very  tired 
and  wanted  rest  and  food.  But  it  was  not 
to  be. 

In  the  Chilean  camp  Colonel  Sotomayor 
was  making  disposition  to  receive  the  enemy. 
His  command,  however,  did  not  muster  more 


than  six  thousand  men,  while  his  opponent 
was  in  force  ten  thousand  strong.  Still,  he 
possessed  far  superior  artillery  to  that  of  the 
enemy  —  thirty-two  long-range  field  guns, 
planted  on  a  commanding  hill — and  there 
was  his  excellent  cavalry,  headed  by  a  man 
known  for  his  impetuous  valor,  the  veteran 
chief  Brigadier-General  Baquedano. 

A  close  reconnoiter  of  the  Chilean  position 
had  meanwhile  been  effected  by  Colonel  Es- 
pinar,  who  reported  that  the  artillery  might 
be  outflanked  by  the  encanada  or  ravine 
dividing  the  hill  of  San  Francisco.  A  move- 
ment of  troops  was  carried  out  accordingly. 
At  about  3  P.  M.  the  Chilean  artillery 
opened  fire  immediately  on  one  of  the  mov- 
ing columns.  Thus  began  the  battle.  The 
right  wing  of  the  allied  army  now  tried  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  Espinar.  Headed  by 
this  valiant  officer,  the  extreme  right,  follow- 
ed by  the  men  of  Davila  of  that  wing's  main 
body,  dashed  up  the  ravine  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets and  confronted  the  artillery  of  the  foe. 
Here  fell  brave  Espinar,  whose  horse  had 
been  shot  under  him  in  the  onslaught,  and 
who  immediately  after  had  sprung  to  his  feet 
and  headed  the  assault  up  the  ravine  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  hostile  guns.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  a  crash.  Like  an 
avalanche  the  impetuous  Chilean  infantry, 
which  had  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  artil- 
lery, at  this  instant  collided  with  the  assail- 
ants, who,  although  firmly  disputing  the 
ground,  were  hurled  down  the  ravine  and 
hillside.  From  the  oficina  of  San  Francisco 
now  issued  the  remaining  division  of  the 
right  wing,  charging  up  the  ravine  from  the 
east,  to  attack  the  artillery  on  the  left  flank. 
But  the  assailants  from  this  side  had  no  bet- 
ter success  than  had  those  from  the  other 
side.  Received  by  shell  and  bayonet  the 
men  of  Villegas,  firm  at  first,  at  last  staggered 
and  fell  back  toward  the  reserve  stationed  at 
Porvenir,  leaving  their  chief  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  The  cavalry  of  Baquedano, 
stationed  at  Dolores,  now  made  a  dash  at 
the  fleeing  troops.  Seeing  the  complete 
rout  of  the  right  wing,  the  center,  or  reserve, 
in  the  rear  and  occupying  the  oficina  of  Por- 
venir, and  the  Bolivians  on  the  left,  became 
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panic-stricken  and  shrank  from  issuing  forth 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  battle,  thus  brought 
to  a  close,  was  irremediably  lost  to  the  allied 
armies.  The  troops  of  the  center  and  reserve, 
Peruvians,  and  those  of  the  left  wing,  Boliv- 
ians, blamed  one  another  for  this  disastrous 
irresoluteness.  Disputes  arising  from  this 
created  a  deplorable  estrangement  between 
the  troops  of  the  two  nationalities. 

The  struggle  had  only  lasted  two  hours, 
but  its  results  were  decisive.  In  that  short 
space  of  time — between  3  p.  M.  and  5  P.  M. — 
the  fate  of  the  army  of  Tarapaca  had  been 
sealed,  for  it  possessed  actually  no  base  for 
future  operations  in  the  province.  This  was 
not  exactly  because  of  the  number  of  men 
slain  in  the  contest — for  barely  five  hun- 
dred strewed  the  battle-field — but  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  disbanding  and  discourage- 
ment that  followed  the  rout,  and  the  lack  of 
resources  to  fall  back  on  while  reorganizing. 
But  another  misfortune,  more  disastrous  still 
than  the  one  of  having  suffered  an  ordinary 
though  complete  defeat,  threatened  the  army 
of  Tarapaca.  At  its  approach  in  the  morn- 
ing, Colonel  Sotomayor  had  sent  a  message 
to  General  Escala,  asking  for  re-enforcements, 
in  view  of  the  far  larger  numbers  of  the  hos- 
tile force.  At  the  close  of  the  battle,  that 
re-enforcement  had  arrived,  headed  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  in  person.  Had  that 
officer  pursued  the  defeated  army,  it  would  • 
certainly  have  been  doomed  to  utter  ruin. 
A  pursuit  was,  however,  not  carried  out. 
Thus,  whilst  the  disbanded  troops  escap  ed 
to  the  highlands  or  on  the  road  to  Arica, 
General  Buendia  was  able  undisturbed  to 
gather  together  the  fugitives  around  Por- 
venir,  and  with  them  and  the  reserve  to 
abandon  the  place  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
and  begin  his  retreat  to  Arica  by  way  of  the 
village  of  Tarapaca,  across  the  Pampa  del 
Tamarugal,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
The  guns  were  left  to  the  victors,  as  they 
were  not  considered  worth  the  trouble  of 
transporting  across  the  desert. 

A  message  was  sent  to  Iquique,  commu- 
nicating the  defeat.  On  the  soth  of  No- 
vember, the  Prefect,  General  Don  Lopez  La- 
valle,  went  on  board  the  British  man-of-war 


Turquoise,  after  resigning  his  authority  to 
the  municipality  and  foreign  consuls.  The 
Mayor  and  the  Deacano  of  the  consular  cor- 
poration then  (on  the  2  ad)  surrendered  the 
town  in  due  form  to  Captain  Latorre,  of  the 
Cochrane,  dispatched  from  Pisagua  to  Iqui- 
que by  Rear-Admiral  Riveros.  The  gar- 
rison of  Iquique,  one  thousand  men  strong, 
under  Colonel  Rios,  set  out  to  join  the  fugi- 
tives in  the  village  of  Tarapaca.  The  com- 
mand consisted  of  the  corps  Loa,  Tarapaca, 
Pica,  and  "  Boatmen  of  Iquique,"  carrying 
along  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  the  weary 
troops  of  the  defeated  army  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Tarapaca,  where  food  had  been 
provided  for  them  in  advance  by  Colonel 
Suarez.  Four  days  later,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th,  Colonel  Rios  joined  with  his  com- 
mand. The  army  gathered  in  by  Buendia 
and  Suarez,  in  the  gorge  at  Tarapaca,  num- 
bered then  not  less  than  five  thousand  men. 

Whilst  Colonel  Sotomayor  with  a  force  of 
cavalry  marched  south  to  take  possession  of 
the  country,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vergara, 
with  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men, 
advanced  in  a  southeasterly  direction  toward 
the  village  of  Tarapaca.  This  last  officer 
met  some  fugitives,  who  said  that  but  1,500 
to  2,000  men  of  the  routed  army  had  gath- 
ered in  the  village.  Taking  the  statement 
as  trustworthy,  he  dispatched  an  orderly  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  General  Escala, 
with  the  intelligence.  The  troops  under 
Vergara  received  then  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember a  re-enforcement  of  1,900  men  under 
Colonel  Don  Luis  Arteaga,  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  united  forces,  composed 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  line,  the  "Za- 
padores,"  and  the  "Chacabuco,"  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  ten  field  guns,  and  a  corps  of  the 
ambulance,  under  Dr.  Kidd.  He  then 
marched  toward  the  enemy,  assembled  in 
the  gorge  of  Tarapaca.  The  principal  afflu- 
ents of  this  gorge  are  the  rivulets  of  Sibaya, 
Mocha,  and  Coscaya,  having  their  sources 
in  the  mountain-chain  of  Lirima,  which,  with 
the  frowning  volcano  Isluga  towering  on  its 
northern  and  the  colossal  peak  of  Lirima  on 
its  southern  flank,  forms  a  link  of  the  first 
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parallel  of  the  lofty,  ever  snow-thatched  Cor- 
dilleras de  los  Andes. 

The  rivulets  are  led  into  canals  for  the 
irrigation  of  diminutive  vineyards,  orchards, 
vegetable  gardens,  alfalfa,  and  sometimes 
wheat-fields,  frequently  situated  stair-like 
in  terraces  on  the  banks.  Sheep  and  llamas 
are  raised  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  gorge, 
principally  at  Sibaya,  a  lonely  little  village 
— consisting  of  adobe  huts  with  church  to 
match — nestled  on  the  narrow  bank  of  the 
stream  by  that  name.  Maize  and  wheat  are 
raised  on  a  small  scale  in  the  locality  of 
Mocha  in  the  main  but  here  narrow  gorge, 
where  the  still  far  narrower  Mocha  ravine, 
with  its  almost  perpendicular  limestone  walls, 
opens  out  on  it  from  the  south.  Then  fol- 
lows the  settlement  of  Molinas,  with  its  tur- 
bines for  grinding  flour,  the  estate  and  ham- 
let of  Pachica,  Fuillahuasa,  the  village  of 
Tarapaca  itself,  and  lastly,  in  the  very  head 
of  the  gorge,  is  the  estate  and  hamlet  of 
Huarasina.  The  stream  of  water  flowing 
down  the  gorge  of  Tarapaca  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  suffice  to  irrigate  any  further  down  than 
to  this  locality.  However,  when  thunder- 
storms are  raging  in  the  Cordillera,  and  the 
gentle  streams  swell  to  roaring  torrents  (av- 
enidas),  carrying  destruction  down  the  valley, 
they  suffice  to  irrigate  some  scanty  fields  at 
Llugo,  a  few  miles  out  in  the  desert  of  Ta- 
marugal  from  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of 
Tarapaca,  where  the  water  at  other  times 
loses  itself  in  the  sand,  after  passing  the  lo- 
cality of  Huarasina.  The  avenidas  have 
even  been  known  to  cross  the  entire  desert 
of  Tamarugal,  and  not  to  be  lost  before 
reaching  the  oficinas  Pozo  Ramirez  and  Pena 
Grande  at  the  foot  of  the  coast  mountains. 

The  village  of  Tarapaca,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  stream  and  3,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  authorities  of  the  desolate  prov- 
ince. It  consists  of  a  few  adobe  houses, 
built  together  and  forming  streets  departing 
from  a  spacious  plaza,  whose  northern  side 
is  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  its  former  pride, 
the  old  church  shaken  down  by  the  earth- 
quake of  May  pth,  1877.  To  the  east  of  it, 
up-stream,  is  a  pleasant  spot  of  cultivated 


ground,  scattered  with  fig  and  willow  trees. 
Shortly  before  entering  the  village  from  the 
west  side,  the  traveler  passes,  close  on  his 
left  hand,  the  humble  house  of  the  ranch  in 
which  Peru's  greatest,  most  characteristic 
and  high-spirited  ruler  and  warrior,  Grand 
Marshal  Don  Ramon  Castilla,  was  born.* 
The  gorge  here  is  barely  2,000  feet  wide,  and 
the  walls  on  either  side  of  it  drop  very  sud- 
denly down  from  the  high  plain  above. 
From  that  on  the  north  side  there  is  a  path 
that  winds  down  in  zig-zag  to  the  valley  by 
a  small  ravine,  entering  the  gorge  at  the  pond 
of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  upper  suburbs  of  the 
village. 

When  near  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of 
Tarapaca,  Colonel  Arteaga  halted  on  the  eve 
of  the  26th  of  November  at  Llugo,  and  sub- 
mitted the  plan  of  attack  to  a  council  of  war. 
Before  dawn  the  following  day  the  Chilean 
forces  were  divided  into  three  columns  and 
then  dispatched  by  different  roads  toward  Ta- 
rapaca. The  Second  Regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don  Eleuterio  Ramirez,  with 
fifty  horse  and  two  guns,  from  the  column 
on  the  right,  advanced  onward  by  the  hamlet 
of  Huarasina;  the  "Zapadores,"  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don  Ricardo  Santa  Cruz,, 
with  fifty  horse  and  four  Krupp  guns,  ad- 
vanced over  the  Cuesta  de  la  Visagra  along 
the  crest  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 
gorge,  and  toward  the  descent  into  it  at  San 
Lorenzo,  above  the  village  of  Tarapaca.  The 
central  column,  consisting  of  the  regiment 
Chacabuco,  fifty  cavalry  and  four  guns,  and 
led  by  Colonel  Arteaga  himself,  was  to  ad- 
vance later  upon  Tarapaca  from  the  front,  so 
as  to  attack  the  enemy  when  retreat  was  cut 
off  up  the  ravine  by  the  outflanking  columns. 

At  the  start  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  march,  a  heavy  mist  (the  camanchaca), 
hung  over  the  desert,  causing  the  column  of 

*  The  venerable  chieftain,  who,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  ruled  Peru  for  a  double  term  (1844-1862)  breath- 
ed his  last  in  1868,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  by  the  roadside 
in  the  ravine  of  Tiliviche,  while  on  his  way  to  the  coast 
at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  revolutionists,  which  he 
had  raised  in  his  birthplace  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
a  blow  against  Don  Mariano  Prado,  then  a  colonel, 
elected  President  in  1866,  but  whose  government  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  country.  The  overthrow  of 
Prado  had,  however,  been  accomplished. 
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Santa  Cruz  an  unforeseen  delay  on  the 
march  to  the  descent  into  the  gorge  from  the 
crest  of  the  high  pampa,  so  that  when  at 
last  on  their  arrival  the  mist  had  dispersed, 
it  was  broad  daylight,  contrary  to  calculation ; 
for  the  plan  was  to  begin  the  difficult  descent 
unseen  by  the  enemy  below.  Santa  Cruz 
found  himself  not  a  little  perplexed  what  to 
do,  as  the  narrow  path  leading  down  zigzag 
presented  anything  but  a  solid  base  for  him 
to  open  with  the  enemy,  who  would  be  on 
the  alert  as  soon  as  his  troops  broke  the  line 
of  the  crest,  as  it  outlined  itself  from  below. 
However,  as  his  column  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  two  others,  the  die  was  thrown, 
and  he  had  but  to  face  the  odds  against  them. 

Down  below  in  the  vale,  beneath  shady 
willows,  encamped  meanwhile  the  troops  of 
the  allied  armies,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger 
hovering  about.  The  rays  of  the  semi-tropi- 
cal sun  had  not,  as  yet,  risen  above  the  seam 
of  the  mighty  Andes.  The  fresh  and  pure 
air  of  the  morning  was  delicious  to  inhale, 
and  the  officers  not  on  duty  were  leisurely 
strolling  around,  or  lounging  on  the  porches 
and  the  rustic  verandas  of  their  quarters. 
The  men  of  Iquique,  who,  under  Colonel 
Rios  had  arrived  the  previous  evening,  were 
about  to  receive  some  provisions,  whilst 
muleteers  (arrieros)  were  dispatched  with 
their  troops  of  animals  after  the  vanguard  al- 
ready on  the  march  to  Arica  by  way  of  Mo- 
cha. 

One  of  these  arrieros  caught  sight  of  the 
Chileans  approaching  the  descent  from  the 
heights  at  Fuillahuasa.  On  the  instant  he 
hurried  to  the  headquarters  to  give  the  alarm. 
Colonel  Suarez  was. on  the  veranda  when  the 
excited  man  rode  up.  In  great  amazement 
did  he  listen  to  the  strange  tale,  for  it  was 
believed  in  the  camp  that  the  enemy  would 
not  venture  across  the  arid  desert  of  the 
Tamarugal.  Hardly  had  General  Buendia 
had  time  to  make  his  disposition  against  the 
hostile  force  on  the  heights,  before  other 
messages  were  received  to  the  effect  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  from  Huarasiiia. 

The  shrill  voice  of  the  bugle  calling  to 
arms  now  vibrated  on  the  air  and  resounded 
between  the  walls  of  the  gorge.  At  the  same 


time  the  serried  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe 
were  seen  to  emerge  above  the  profile  of  the 
crest  of  the  Cuesta  de  la  Visagra,  sharply 
outlined  on  the  blue,  cloudless  sky.  There 
was  a  general  stir  in  the  camp.  The  men 
rushed  to  their  arms,  which  were  piled  in 
groups,  and  quickly  fell  into  ranks  beneath 
their  respective  standards.  Colonel  Suarez, 
the  active  chief  of  the  general  staff,  was  seen 
to  gallop  to  and  fro,  mounted  on  a  fine  white 
horse.  Aids  were  hurrying  hither  and  thith- 
er. A  message  was  dispatched  to  Davila, 
ordering  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  hurry 
to  the  succor.  Then  the  disposable  troops 
were  divided,  like  those  of  the  enemy,  into 
three  columns. 

It  was  already  10  A.  M.,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  beginning  to  be'  burdensome, 
when  Colonel  Suarez  led  the  division  of  Ca- 
ceres  up  the  narrow  path,  climbing  the  steep 
sides  of  the  ravine  at  Fuillahuasa,  to  meet 
the  enemy  beginning  the  descent  at  the  top; 
while  Colonel  Bolognesi,  with  his  division 
and  the  artillerymen  of  Castanon,  took  a 
stand  against  the  foe  approaching  under 
Ramirez  from  the  opposite  direction.  Gen- 
eral Buendia  headed,  in  person,  'the  force 
which  was  to  oppose  the  center  of  the  enemy 
advancing  under  Colonel  Arteaga  from  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  at  Huarasifia. 

Meanwhile  the  division  of  Caceres,  with 
its  commander  in  the  front  ranks,  scaled 
steadily  the  steep  bank;  the  battalion  of 
Ayacucho,  led  on  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Manuel  Suarez,  advanced  in  the  center ; 
the  battalion  of  Cuzco,  headed  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Juan  Bautista  Zubiaga,  seconded 
by  Benito  Pardo  de  Figueroa  on  the  right 
wing;  and  the  Boatmen  of  Iquique  under 
Colonel  Rios,  seconded  by  the  brothers  Me- 
lendez,  a  little  to  the  rear  on  the  left  wing. 
In  half  an  hour  the  agile  men  of  Cuzco  and 
Ayacucho  had  reached  the  summit.  Here, 
on  the  flat  crest,  the  Chilean  column  awaited 
them,  spread  in  guerrilla  in  a  semi-circular 
line,  so  as  to  top  the  edge  of  the  bank  with 
both  extremities.  The  Krupp  battery  was 
on  the  left.  Closing  rapidly  in  upon  the  foe, 
the  Chileans  opened  fire  upon  him  from  rifle 
and  gun. 
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The  men  of  Cuzco  and  Ayacucho,  who 
had  arrived   on   the   ground   with   roaring 
shouts,  appeared  to  stagger  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.    Soon,  however,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
men  of  Iquique,  they  rallied,  and,  led  on  by 
Zubiaga,  charged.     The  stalwart  men  of  the 
Atacama,  undaunted  by  the  sight  of  the  ad- 
vancing far  superior  foe,  charged  in  return 
and   met   firmly   the   shock.     Officers   and 
men  fell  by  the  scores  on  either  side.     The 
gallant  chief  of   the   Cuzco,  Zubiaga,  suc- 
cumbed in  the  onslaught  before  the  muzzle 
of  one  of  the  Chilean  guns.     Soon  after  fell 
the  chief  of  the  Ayacucho,  Manuel  Suarez. 
Figueroa  and  Recabarren  quickly  fill  their 
places,  and  the  Peruvians,  excited  to  the  ex- 
treme by  the  death  of  their  chiefs,  press  now 
on  from  all  directions.     The  firm  Chilean 
soldiers   press   likewise  onward   with   fixed 
bayonets.     Those  between  them   who   car- 
ried the  national  curved  knife,  "el  corvo" 
drew  from  the  leather,  and  strove  forward 
with  this  terrible  weapon  glittering  in  their 
grasp.     The   butchery  became  dreadful   in 
the  melee.      The   chaos  was  indescribable. 
A  hollow  sound,  when  a  heavy  clash  between 
army  bodies  took  place,  quickly  drawn  res- 
pirations and  groans  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
treme efforts,  outbursts  of  anger  often  short- 
ened by  a  bayonet  or  knife  thrust,  piercing 
cries   of  anguish,  sighs  and  hoarse  rattles, 
sounded  over  the  battle-field  in  the  moments 
when  the  volleys  from  rifle  and  gun  did  not 
rise  above  those  heartrending  and  inarticu- 
late sounds. 

Meanwhile,  the  odds  against  the  Chileans 
were  this  time  too  heavy  to  overcome,  or  to 
battle  against  long  on  the  spot  where  the 
strife  took  place.  Santa  Cruz  drew  his  men 
back,  therefore,  to  another  position,  forming 
a  line  of  defense  perpendicular  to  the  gorge. 
By  this  movement,  the  artillerymen  on  his 
left,  in  order  not  to  be  cut  off,  were  forced 
to  leave  their  guns  behind,  as  there  was  no 
cavalry  near  to  protect  the  retreat. 

Seeing  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  Ata- 
cama, Colonel  Arteaga  hurried  to  the  rescue, 
at  the  same  time  letting  his  artillery  play 
upon  the  men  of  Tarapaca,  who  now  under 
Colonel  Rios  scaled  the  cuesta  to  intervene. 


Thus  the  odds  against  the  Chileans  remained 
as  desperate  as  ever.  Pressed  from  every  - 
where  by  an  enemy  far  superior  in  number, 
the  exhausted  troops  appeared  to  stagge  r. 
It  was  then  about  one  o'clock  p.  M.  At 
this  juncture,  the  cavalry  under  Villagran 
came  up  from  Fuillahuasa,  where  the  horses 
had  been  watered.  Major  Jorge  Wood,  aid  to 
the  commander  of  the  division,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  troop  and  charged  the 
enemy  with  such  telling  effect  that  the  in- 
fantry was  allowed  to  retreat  in  good  order 
to  Cerro  de  la  Minto,  between  Huarasina 
and  Llugo. 

While  the  terrible  strife  took  place  on  the 
Cuesta  de  la  Visagra,  the  troops  of  Ramirez 
were  engaged  in  a  not  less  terrible  task  with 
those  of  Buendia  and  Bolognesi  in  the  gap 
of  the  gorge.  Mounted  and  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  the  Second  of  line,  Don  Eleuterio 
Ramirez  charged  the  hostile  column  under 
Bolognesi,  which  opened  fire  upon  the  troops 
from  behind  parapets.  He  hurled  the  ene- 
my back  from  his  first  to  his  second  line  of 
defense,  commanded  by  Buendia  in  person. 
Major  Francisco  Perla,  second  commander 
of  the  Bolivian  battalion  Loa,  fell  in  the  on- 
slaught. The  Chilean  commander  himself 
received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  With  all  dis- 
patch he  had  some  linen  tied  around,  while 
continuing  to  advance,  at  the  head  of  his 
charging  columns,  against  the  positions  to 
which  he  had  just  thrown  the  enemy  back. 
Before  these  he  was  struck  by  another  bullet 
and  slid  down  from  the  horse.  Though  suf- 
fering from  pain,  he  sung  out  : 

"  Forward  boys  !  Do  not  let  my  momen- 
tary delay  keep  you  back  !  Viva  Chile ! 
Forward  !  "  And  he  followed  his  regiment 
as  best  he  could  afoot. 

At  the  humble  birthplace  of  Grand  Mar- 
shal Castilla,  it  came  to  a  most  desperate 
struggle.  The  enemy  had  here  gathered  to- 
gether in  great  force,  and  the  men  of  Ra- 
mirez had  even  harder  odds  to  battle  against 
than  had  the  men  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Artea- 
ga. Nevertheless,  taking  their  stand  in  huts 
and  behind  walls  in  the  locality,  they  kept 
up  a  withering  fire  at  the  tenacious  defend- 
ers of  the  place.  These  now  fired  the  huts 
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in  which  the  Chileans  had  barricaded  them- 
selves. In  one  of  these  lay,  among  a  heap 
of  dead  and  prostrate  bodies,  the  ghastly- 
wounded  Ramirez,  cheering  the  survivors  of 
his  men  in  that  little  stronghold.  When  the 
heat  and  the  smoke  in  the  ignited  houses  be- 
came intolerable,  their  occupants  sallied  out 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  swarm  of  ene- 
mies surrounding  them.  A  horrid  butchery 
now  took  place ;  those  of  the  Chilean  sol- 
diers who  were  cut  off  from  retreat  were 
given  no  quarter.  Mercy  was  not  even  shown 
a  Chilean  vivandiere,  who  had  gallantly  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  the  battle-field  and 
fought  by  his  side.  Taken  prisoner  in  the 
melee,  she  was  put  to  terrible  ordeals,  and 
her  breasts  were  cut  off. 

Some  of  these  Chilean  vivandieres  showed 
great  nerve  and  enthusiasm  in  action.  The 
handsome  and  dashing  Dolores  Rodriguez 
proved  to  be  a  heroine  of  the  first  order. 
When  she  perceived  her  husband,  who  was 
sergeant,  slain  on  the  field  over  which  the 
charging  Chilean  columns  had  marched, 
she  hurried  to  his  side,  gave  him  a  last 
parting  embrace,  and  then,  picking  up  his 
rifle  and  buckling  his  cartridge  belt  around 
her  slender  waist  as  best  she  could,  she 
rushed  to  where  the  contest  was  hottest  to 
avenge  her  fallen  mate.  Her  life  was  spared, 
and  for  her  pluck,  presence  of  mind,  and 
great  endurance,  she  was  given,  per  d'hon- 
neur,  the  rank  of  her  fallen  husband-ser- 
geant. 

Around  the  artillery  at  Echanez,  stationed 
at  Huarasina,  and  until  then  not  engaged  in 
the  contest,  now  rallied  the  survivors  of  the 
Second  of  line  with  those  who  had  fought 
on  the  Cuesta  de  la  Visagra.  Cheered  by 
Benavides  and  supported  by  the  cavalry,  the 
indefatigable  Chileans  now  made  another 
terrible  dash  at  the  enemy,  forcing  him  back 
and  holding  him  at  bay.  At  last,  the  men 
on  either  side  being  dreadfully  exhausted, 
after  a  nearly  five  hours'  contest,  the  skir- 
mishing ceased  and  there  was  a  pause. 
Thus  the  ambulance  was  permitted  undis- 
turbed to  gather  the  wounded  and  carry 
them  to  the  field  lazaretto,  while  the  exhaust- 
ed soldiers  went  to  the  stream  to  quench 


their  thirst,  or  scattered  beneath  the  shading 
trees. 

The  peace  was,  however,  but  of  little  en- 
durance. It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
messenger  had  been  dispatched  after  the  van- 
guard and  first  division,  already  on  the 
march  toward  Arica  by  way  of  Mocha.  At 
2  P.  M.  the  order  to  hurry  to  the  succor  was 
received  by  Colonel  Davila  in  Pachica,  and 
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he  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Puno,  under  Colonel  Chamirro,  and  as- 
cending the  heights,  he  marched  toward  the 
scene  of  action  along  the  crest,  while  Col- 
onel Alejandro  Herrera,  heading  the  Hunt- 
ers of  Cuzco,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fa- 
jardo,  advanced  down  the  river-bed. 

At  about  half-past  three  o'clock  the  Chil- 
eans, prostrated  by  weariness  on  the  ground 
around  the  stream  at  Huarasina,  exhausted 
as  they  naturally  were  after  the  preceding 
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day's  toilsome  march  across  the  heated  sur- 
face of  the  Pampa  del  Tamarugal,  after  the 
morning's  marches  and  centra-marches  and 
after  the  last  five  hours'  terrible  struggle  in  a 
blazing  sun,  were  aroused  to  make  another 
desperate  effort.  In  the  contest  just  brought 
to  a  close  they  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  ground  against  an  enemy  nearly  twice 
as  numerous  as  they;  now  they  had  to  face 
him  again,  re-enforced  as  he  was  by  a  contin- 
gent a  thousand  strong.  It  was  a  sickening 
affair  to  the  Chileans,  but  nevertheless  brave 
men  will  fight  in  the  face  of  most  hopeless 
odds  when  honor  demands  it.  So  the  de- 
scendants of  the  high-spirited  Puramances, 
and  warlike,  never-subdued  Araucanians,  set 
their  teeth  and  faced  the  overwhelming  foe. 
Long  and  wearisome  was  the  struggle,  but 
gradually  as  the  day  waned,  the  grasp  in 
which  the  two  combatants  held  each  other 
became  weaker.  When  the  dusk  spread  over 
the  battle-field  the  struggle  had  ceased. 

Who  gained  the  victory  on  this  day  ?  The 
question  is  hard  to  decide ;  both  parties 
claim  it.  Nearly  a  third  part  of  the  Chileans 
fell  or  were  badly  wounded,  whilst  a  little 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  allied  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Nevertheless,  the  battle-field 
was  covered  with  twice  as  many  Peruvian 
dead  and  wounded  as  with  Chilean,  for  the 
number  of  the  allied  troops  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Chilean.  By  all  means,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  although  the  Peruvians 
remained  masters  of  the  battle-field,  they 
were  nevertheless  not  able  to  chase  the  Chil- 
ean force,  which  drew  back  in  good  order, 
nor  did  they  find  it  advisable  to  remain  in 
their  positions.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
night,  General  Buendia  gave  his  troops  or- 
ders to  start  on  the  march  to  Arica,  and  left 
it  to  the  Chileans  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  retreat  carried  out  by  the  allied  forces 
from  Tarapaca  to  Arica  forms  one  of  the 
most  heart-rending  episodes  during  the  cam- 
paign. To  avoid  any  further  encounter  with 
the  hostile  tropps,  the  fugitives  followed  the 
path  skirting  the  western  slopes  of  the  An- 
des, called  "  Los  Altos"  They  were  forced 
to  march  without  much  rest,  along  the  pre- 
cipitous rocky  walls,  during  the  day  without 
shade  against  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 


and  during  the  night  without  protection 
against  the  piercing  cold  air  and  winds 
sweeping  down  from  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains. No  trees  nor  green  fields  were  found 
here.  The  route  was  over  hard,  sharp 
paths,  oftentimes  very  narrow,  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  rising  on  one  side  and  yawn- 
ing abysses  on  the  other.  The  march  could 
be  continued  the  entire  day  without  finding 
water,  and  when  it  was  found,  it  had  a  bad 
taste.  Only  squalid  villages  lay  on  the  road. 
Many  soldiers  succumbed  to  emaciation  and 
thirst,  others  committed  suicide  to  escape  a 
longer  and  more  painful  death.  The  route 
passed  by  way  of  Mocha  (where  the  ascent 
to  the  Altos  was  effected),  Guasquiilo  and 
Zipiza.  Then  in  succession  came  Soga 
Moguella  and  Camilla.  In  this  last  village, 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  larger 
than  the  rest,  there  was  a  halt  of  a  day. 
Then  over  Suca  the  descent  was  made  into 
the  Pampa  del  Tamarugal.  Over  Codpa  and 
Chaca  (the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  coast 
mountains),  Arica  was  at  last  reached  on  the 
1 8th  of  December.  Although  by  the  route 
the  distance  between  Tarapaca  and  Arica 
was  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 
still  the  time  occupied  by  the  fugitives  had 
been  twenty  days.  This  fact  illustrates  by  it- 
self best  the  sufferings  endured  on  the  march. 

That  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  army 
of  Tarapaca  arrived  in  a  body  at  all  at  Arica 
was  solely  due  to  the  exertions  of  General 
Buendia  and  Colonel  Suarez.  These  offi- 
cers thus  preserved  the  bulk  of  the  flower  of 
the  army  to  form  a  rallying  pivot  for  a  later 
campaign.  Nevertheless,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  outskirts  of  Arica,  they  were  both,  to  the 
great  amazement  and  indignation  of  them- 
selves and  their  troops,  ordered  under  arrest 
by  President  Prado,  and  later  court-martialed 
for  the  loss  of  the  province.  The  ridicu- 
lous charge  against  them  was,  however,  speed- 
ily dropped,  and  they  were  again  intrusted 
with  commands  of  responsibility. 

The  important  province  of  Tarapaca  had, 
meanwhile,  been  submitted  to  Chilean  rule. 
Its  ports  were  again  opened  to  trade,  and  its 
industry  received  a  new  and  powerful  im- 
pulse. This  had  been  accomplished  by  a 
campaign  of  less  than  two  months'  duration. 
Holger  Birkedal. 
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HOW   BAKER   STRUCK   IT   RICH. 


IN  the  spring  of  1873,  after  the  rains  had 
ceased  and  the  roads  were  hard  enough  to 
bear  up  a  wagon,  there  came  down  from  the 
Mariposa  mountains  a  little  old  man  with  a 
mustang  team,  who  had  occasion  to  make 
my  acquaintance  in  consequence  of  the 
wants  of  this  same  team.  His  name  was 
Baker,  and  our  acquaintance  once  begun 
ripened  into  that  sort  of  free-and-easy  Cali- 
fornian  intimacy  which  is  readily  established 
between  a  rancher  and  a  teamster;  especial* 
ly  if  the  ranch  be  a  convenient  stopping-point 
on  the  teamster's  route.  It  happened  that 
my  ranch  lay  directly  upon  Baker's  route  to 
the  mountains,  and  he  never,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, failed  to  call  on  me  about  mealtime 
when  he  was  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
Baker  was  a  character.  Mark  Twain  would 
have  immortalized  him,  had  he  chanced  to 
meet  him  before  the  publication  of  "Rough- 
ing It."  As  it  was  not  his  good  fortune  to 
find  his  name  imperishable  through  an  in- 
strumentality so  distinguished,  he  must  ac- 
cept what  can  be  done  for  him  through  my 
feeble  efforts. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  Baker  and  his 
mustang  team.  They  are  so  connected  in 
my  recollection  that  an  attempt  to  separate 
them  seems  cruel.  Not  that  they  were  very 
fond  of  each  other — Baker  fed  them  on 
straw  mainly,  and,  as  he  said,  "wore  out 
more  buckskin  on  them  plugs  than  the  hull 
of  'em  was  ever  worth  in  their  dratted  lives." 
As  may  readily  be  imagined,  these  evidences 
of  affection  were  likely  to  be  reciprocated  by 
the  "plugs";  they  would  balk  whenever  they 
caught  Baker  in  a  tight  place,  and  compelled 
him  to  unload  on  many  a  grade  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  mustangs  I  can  never  hope  to 
preserve,  but  Baker  has  promised  me  a  pho- 
tograph of  himself  as  he  appears  to-day. 

If  not  flattered  by  the  artist,  he  will  stand 
about  five  feet  four  inches  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  boots  he  wears  will  appear  two  in- 
ches too  long  for  him.  A  coat,  large  enough 


for  his  grandfather  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
will  enfold  his  one  hundred  and  thirty,  a 
shovel  hat  that  was  designed  for  a  country 
clergyman  will  cover  a  head  that  fits  a  num- 
ber six.  His  legs  will  be  seen  peeping  out 
of  a  pair  of  overalls  covered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  Hux  and  Lambert's  patent  axle- 
grease.  A  flannel  shirt,  long  unacquainted 
with  the  wash-house  man,  and  unprotected 
by  a  vest,  with  a  leather  belt  buckled  around 
his  waist,  will  complete  his  toilet.  He  will 
appear  a  little  stoop-shouldered.  His  sandy 
hair,  cropped  close  to  his  head,  will  deny 
any  acquaintance  with  comb  and  brush.  His 
beard,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  close-clipped, 
will  cover  an  under  jaw  that  protrudes  a  little, 
dimly  set  in  which  there  are  teeth  which,  un- 
like Baker's  fortune,  are  always  in  sight.  His 
nose  will  be  a  pug,  his  eyes  small,  and,  as  he 
himself  described  them  truthfully,  "speckled 
like  a  trout." 

Baker  came  to  California  at  an  early  day 
—  1852 — when  the  glamour  thrown  over  the 
Pacific  coast  by  the  gold  discoveries  of  '49 
had  not  yet  faded.  Like  everybody  else 
who  came  to  California  then,  he  wanted  to 
pick  up  a  fortune  that  was  lying  around  loose 
on  some  hillside  or  in  some  unprospected 
gulch.  The  diggings  having  greatest  repu- 
tation in  those  days  were  around  Sonora, 
Columbia,  and  Mariposa,  and  Baker's  for- 
tune carried  him  to  Sonora.  Here  he  work- 
ed, early  and  late,  until  the  spring  of  1853. 
He  had  found  no  great  fortune  in  the  inte- 
rim, but  cash  account  stood  debtor  to  Baker 
in  the  snug  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars, 
the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  possessed  at  any 
one  time  in  his  life.  Had  Baker  been  the 
possessor  of  seven  hundred  dollars  net  cash 
in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York,  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  wildest  longings. 
But  in  taking  leave  of  those  rural  districts 
he  had  left  behind  him  the  simple  and  easily 
satisfied  desires  of  the  rural  population,  and 
contact  with  the  gold- hunters  of  California 
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had  developed  in  him  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  animating  passion  of  his  companions. 
He  had  ceased  to  agree  with  Agur,  and  was 
bent  upon  "striking  it  rich." 

Impressed  with  this  determination,  he  left 

Sonora  and  sought Hill,  near  Maripo- 

sa,  where  claims  were  reputed  as  fabulously 
rich,  abounding  in  pockets  and  nuggets. 
Like  all  mining  ground  in  those  days,  it  was 
not  rich  everywhere;  hence  Baker,  who  was 
a  cautious  man — as  it  behooves  the  possess- 
or of  seven  hundred  dollars  to  be — spent 
several  days  in  looking  about  him,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  all  the  information  possible 
before  making  a  location.  He  had  no  wish 
to  see  his  seven  hundred  dollars  vanish  out 
of  sight — as  was  too  frequently  the  case — 
over  the  ripples  of  sluice-boxes  that  had 
nothing  to  show  at  the  clean-up. 

While  prosecuting  his  investigations  Ba- 
ker made  the  acquaintance  of  a  lank  and  hun- 
gry-looking Connecticut  man,  whose  "luck" 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
camp.  The  sources  of  this  luck  nobody 
seemed  to  comprehend,  but  they  did  com- 
prehend that  he  was  the^  Midas  of  the  Hill. 
Everything  he  touched  was  transformed  into 
gold  dust.  Strange  stories  were  current  in 
the  camp  to  the  effect  that,  no  matter  where 
he  struck  his  pick  into  the  dirt,  "he  was 
sure  to  find  it,  and  find  it  rich."  For  him 
the  dirt  would  always  pan/  out  more  than 
for  his  neighbor  a  few  feet  distant.  If  there 
were  any  pockets  in  his  locality,  they  were 
sure  to  be  found  on  his  claim,  and  if  a  miner 
of  the  camp  found  a  nugget,  his  finding  was 
sure  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  this  singular  beirlg.  His  grave, 
thoughtful  face,  unexcitable  temperament, 
and  serious,  preoccupied  manner,  conjoined 
with  his  remarkable,  personal  development, 
had  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Par- 
sqn,"  by  which  he  was  known  throughout 
the  camp.  He  was  unsocial  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  as  he  kept  the  extent  of  his  gains 
to  himself,  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  suc- 
cess in  mining  which  was,  perhaps,  greatly 
exaggerated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  repu- 
tation attracted  Baker  to  him  irresistibly. 
He  wandered  about  his  claim  continuqusly, 


lent  a  hand  whenever  he  could  find  excuse 
to  do  so,  and  his  persistent  efforts  were  final- 
ly rewarded  with  more  than  ordinary  notice 
from  the  Midas  of  the  Hill. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  invited 
Baker  to  his  tent  and  made  him  the  happy 
partaker  of  his  pork  and  beans.  The  hum- 
ble worship  of  Baker,  visible  in  every  act  no 
less  than  in  his  speaking  countenance,  flat- 
tered the  solitary ;  and  the  Parson,  who  was 
a  Hercules  in  size,  began  to  talk  familiarly 
with  the  little  man.  The  Parson  could  talk 
well,  when  disposed;  and,  albeit  his  talk 
was  somewhat  strange  and  devoted  mainly 
to  one  subject,  he  found  no  critical  audi- 
"ence  in  Baker,  whose  acquisitions  in  the  ed- 
ucational line  had  not  extended  beyond  a 
doubtful  construction  of  the  sentences  of 
the  First  Reader,  and  the  ability  to  spread 
pot-hooks  and  hangers  over  foolscap  paper; 
acquisitions  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
public  school  of  his  native  village  in  the 
afore-mentioned  rural  districts  of  New  York. 
Aside  from  the  First  Reader,  he  had  read 
nothing  but  newspapers  in  his  life.  The 
Parson's  attainments  covered  a  smattering 
of  everything.  He  crowded  into  his  talk 
odd  bits  of  politics,  scraps  of  history,  sci- 
ence, art,  philosophy.  His  jargon  was  de- 
livered with  facility,  and  with  Baker  it  passed 
as  current  as  the  dust  from  the  sluice-boxes 
on  the  Hill. 

The  Parson,  after  all,  was  a  man  of  a  sin- 
gle idea.  The  labors  of  his  hands  and  the 
resources  of  his  intellect  had  been  devoted 
to  a  single  pursuit.  He  aspired  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  secret  that  would  revolutionize 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  nature  of  this 
grand  secret  was  only  vaguely  hinted  at, 
but  Baker  was  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  his  success  in 
gold  getting.  His  fitness  for  such  pursuits 
was  so  patent  to  Baker  that  he  became  con- 
vinced the  secret  had  been  discovered.  To 
obtain  possession  of  it  was  his  highest  earth- 
ly ambition.  He  would  have  suffered  any 
possible  privation,  undergone  any  imaginable 
torture,  for  the  attainment  of  this  darling  ob- 
ject of  his  hopes.  He  thought  of  nothing  else 
by  day,  dreamed  of  nothing  else  by  night. 
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"  All  things  come  in  time  to  him  who  can 
wait."  Baker  waited.  His  reward  verified 
the  proverb. 

It  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  Baker  at  the  Hill.  He  had  wandered 
about  the  camp  until  near  sunset,  and  then, 
knowing  it  was  near  time  for  his  friend  to 
knock  off  for  the  day,  sought  the  Parson's 
claim.  He  found  him  shoveling  the  last 
loose  dirt  from  the  excavation.  Baker  was 
becoming  very  impatient — as  the  best  of  us 
will — under  the  influence  of  hope  deferred. 
Yet  unconsciously  he  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  discovery  of  that  mysterious  secret  which 
was  to  open  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  a  brill- 
iant and  luxurious  future.  How  often  had 
he  dreamed  latterly,  that,  possessed  of  it,  he, 
too,  became  a  Midas.  Already,  in  visions, 
he  had  shaken  the  dust  off  his  mining  boots 
in  California  to  reappear  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  velvet  shod.  The  short  clay 
pipe  should  give  place  to  genuine  Trabucho ! 
He  would  sit  complacently  over  sea-coal  fires, 
he  would  ride  through  his  native  village  on 
the  finest  wagon  to  be  had  and  behind  the 
fastest  horse. 

At  last  the  Parson  threw  out  his  last  shov- 
elful of  dirt,  stepped  upon  the  bank,  and 
walking  up  to  Baker,  slapped  him  familiarly 
on  the  shoulder,  with, 

"Good  evening,  little  man;  how  do  you 
find  yourself?" 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  replied  Baker, 
rather  gloomily. 

"Eh!  What's  the  matter,  young  man? 
Plenty  of  rich  claims  on  the  Hill.  Why 
don't  you  locate  and  go  to  work?" 

The  cautious  little  man  ventured  a  feeler. 
"If  a  feller  only  knew  where  to  strike! 
'  Now,  you  see  I've  been  here  nigh  onto  two 
weeks,  and  all  that  blessed  time  I've  been 
watchin'  around,  and  I  ain't  no  nearer  a  lo- 
cation than  when  I  first  came  to  the  Hill. 
Fact  of  the  matter  is,  Parson,  I  can't  make 
up  my  mind  where  to  strike." 

The  Parson  gave  Baker  another  familiar 
slap  and  said:  "Little  man,  I've  taken  a 
fancy  to  you!"  Baker  was  lifted  six  inches 
in  his  boots.  "  I  have  been  watching  you 
since  you  came  to  this  camp,  and  I've  taken 


a  fancy  to  you ;  I  want  to  see  you  do  well. 
Now,  as  you  have  no  doubt  heard  from 
my  neighbors,  I  don't  concern  myself  about 
other  people,  since  (the  story's  as  old  as  Cain 
and  Abel)  mankind  are  an  ungrateful  set, 
and  give  you  stones  for  bread.  But  you  look 
like  a  man  that  would  appreciate  a  favor." 
Baker  was  about  to  protest  his  deserts,  when, 
unheeding,  the  Parson  proceeded:  "  I  know 
human  nature ;  I  can  tell  a  man  who  appre- 
ciates a  favor  by  the  cut  of  his  eye."  Ba- 
ker's speckled  eyes  at  that  moment  resem- 
bled a  trout  more  than  ever,  when  the  trout 
beholds  the  minnow  within  reach  and  main- 
tains a  receptive  attitude.  "  Now,"  proceed- 
ed the  Parson,  "  if  you  will  give  me  your 
solemn  word  of  honor  that  you  will  never 
breathe  what  I  tell  you  to  a  living  soul,  I'll  let 
you  into  a  secret  that  will  make  your  for- 
tune ! "  Baker  gave  the  required  pledge  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible. 

"  Come  to  my  tent,"  said  the  Parson ;  "  we 
will  have  some  supper  and  discuss  it." 

Words  are  scarcely  adequate  to  describe 
the  emotions  of  Baker  as  he  walked  beside 
his  generous  friend  on  that  short  tramp  to  the 
tent.  To  realize  fully  what  he  felt  one  must 
have  been  a  miner  and  a  forty-niner. 

Arrived  at  the  tent,  the  pot  of  beans  was 
put  on  the  fire  to  warm,  the  coffee  was  made, 
the  bread  kneaded  and  laid  in  the  pan. 
The  Parson  drew  out  his  clay  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  filled  it,  and  sat  down  to  smoke 
while  the  pot  boiled.  The  preparation  of 
that  simple  meal  seemed  to  Baker  to  occupy 
an  age.  Moments  lengthened  into  years. 
Unconscious  or  regardless  of  the  little  man's 
excitement,  the  Parson  placidly  smoked  his 
clay  pipe  and  seemed  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tion. When  the  supper  was  cooked  he  rose, 
prepared  his  tin  plates  and  cups,  and  politely 
urged  Baker  to  help  himself.  Baker  piled 
his  plate  with  pork  and  beans,  poured  out 
his  coffee,  broke  off  a  huge  chunk  of  bread, 
and  ate  never  a  morsel.  His  host,  remark- 
ing his  want  of  appetite,  elicited  from  Baker 
the  reply  that  "  he  wasn't  very  well."  Nor 
was  he.  He  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
agony  of  expectation. 

If  you,  reader,  have  ever  been  a  gold- 
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hunter,  "you  have,"  to  use  a  gold-hunter's 
expression,  "  been  there."  You  know  how 
to  sympathize  with  Baker.  How  he  man- 
aged to  live  through  the  operation  of  eating 
and  dish-washing  I  can't  tell  you,  but  live 
through  it  he  did.  When  it  was  all  con- 
cluded and  the  Parson  had  again  filled  his 
clay  pipe,  he  seated  himself,  and  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice,  interrupted  by  frequent  glances 
around  him,  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard, 
said: 

"My  young  friend,  I  am  the  possessor  of 
a  great  but  a  dangerous  secret.  Were  it 
known,  I  could  not  live  in  this  wild  society 
for  a  day." 

Baker  listened  intently. 

"  My  young  friend,  you  have  heard  of  the 
alchemists,  an  ancient  people  who  claimed 
the  power  to  transmute  metals  into  gold. 
The  alchemists  were  fools,  young  man,  the 
veriest  charlatans.  But  had  they  really  pos- 
sessed the  power  which  they  claimed,  what 
had  been  the  value  of  the  alchemists'  se- 
cret? My  secret  has  that  value.  I  make 
no  pretension  to  such  power  as  they  claimed. 
I  have  said  they  were  charlatans,  but  I  have 
devoted  many  years  of  my  life  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  vainly  perplexed 
the  alchemist  and  his  wiser  successor.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  there  existed  a 
substance,  which,(if  discovered,  would  give 
to  the  possessor  the  power  of  the  alchemist 
— not  to  transmute  metals  into  gold,  but  to 
discover  unerringly  its  existence  wherever 
concealed.  I  first  discovered  the  substance 
possessed  of  this  affinity.  It  became  neces- 
sary then  to  construct  an  instrument  which, 
containing  it,  would  serve,  like  the  magnetic 
needle,  to  point  infallibly  to  the  locality 
where  gold  existed.  This  accomplished,  the 
further  perfection  of  the  instrument  was  re- 
quired to  that  extent  that  it  would  indicate 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  existing  through 
the  power  of  attraction.  Young  man," 
said  the  Parson  in  a  solemn  whisper,  "the 
work  is  finished ;  I  have  invented  the  gold- 
omzter" 

At  this  point  of  the  Parson's  commu- 
nication, Baker's  emotion  overpowered  him, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  a  suppressed  groan. 


"  Now,  young  man,"  said  the  Parson,  re- 
suming, "  when  the  camp  is  still  I  will  take 
my  goldometer  and  locate  a  claim  for  you. 
I  will  make  you  rich;  but  your  silence  is  im- 
peratively necessary,  since  your  silence  is  my 
safety.  You  can  understand  why  I  mingle 
so  little  with  my  fellows.  You  know  that  if 
I  were  known  to  possess  such  an  instrument 
my  life  is  not  worth  a  rush." 

Baker's  renewed  protestations  over,  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  every  grateful  expression 
which  his  vocabulary  furnished.  Silence  en- 
sued. Again  to  Baker  came  the  promises  of 
the  vision — the  snug  bachelor's  room,  the  sea- 
coal  fire,  the  Trabuchos,  the  high-stepper, 
and  the  wagon.  Again,  too,  as  the  night  wore 
on,  the  agony  of  expectation. 

Somewhere  about  midnight  the  Parson  rose 
from  his  seat,  shook  the  ashes  from  his  clay 
pipe,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  proceed. 
He  dived  into  his  hut,  put  on  his  coat,  and, 
as  he  emerged,  Baker,  who  watched  his  every 
movement,  saw  him  conceal  something  in 
his  bosom.  The  camp  was  unusually  still ; 
now  and  then  a  pair  of  eager  gamblers  might 
be  seen  in  an  animated  game  of  draw-poker, 
but  the  majority  were  quietly  reposing  after 
the  day's  toil,  gathering  strength  for  the  work 
of  the  morrow. 

Silently  Baker  followed  his  tall  friend  up 
the  side  of  the  Hill.  Now  and  then,  as  they 
passed  claims  of  known  value,  the  Parson 
would  say,  "The  goldometer  points  to  rich 
deposits  here."  Having  .passed  the  region 
of  paying  claims,  they  approached  the  top 
of  the  Hill  and  paused.  The  Parson  slowly 
circled  the  Hill,  with  injunctions  to  Baker 
not  to  come  too  close.  Baker  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance,  but  watched  the  Par- 
son's motions  as  if  life  vrere  depending  on 
them. 

Something  seemed  to  be  going  wrong. 
Baker  could  hear  smothered  exclamations  of 
impatience  and  irritation  now  and  then  es- 
cape the  Parson.  After  a  time  he  appeared 
to  have  made  a  discovery.  He  called,  and 
Baker  sprang  to  his  side.  The  Parson  hand- 
ed him  a  heavy  bag  of  dust,  with  the  remark 
that  it  had  disturbed  the  magnet  so  much  as 
to  prevent  any  indication  for  the  surface.  He 
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bade  him  stand  down  on  the  side  of  the  Hill 
with  it. 

Here  Baker  struck  his  breast  vehemently 
while  relating  the  story,  and  exclaimed,  "Fool 
that  I  was,  not  to  have  made  off  with  that 
bag  of  dust !  But,"  said  he,  plaintively  and 
sadly,  "I  was  honest  then" 

He  was  recalled  from  his  place  on  the  hill- 
side by  the  Parson's  voice.  "Just  where  we 
stand,"  said  the  Parson,  "the  goldometer 
says  the  dirt  is  rich — very  rich.  Dig  here, 
young  man,  and  your  fortune  is  found." 

Baker  hunted  a  stone,  drove  a  stick  down 
to  mark  the  spot,  after  which  he  and  the 
Parson  returned  to  their  respective  lodging 
places. 

It  is  needless  to  say  there  was  no  sleep 
that  night  for  ^Baker.  How  he  idolized  that 
Parson !  What  a  blessing  to  him  had  the 
acquaintance  proved!  What  wonderful  luck 
to  have  become  the  possessor  of  that  secret, 
to  have  profited  by  the  selection  of  that 
claim !  Wonderful  man !  wonderful  instru- 
ment! Had  he  not  a  substantial  evidence 
of  its  virtues?  That  sack  of  dust  must  have 
contained  five  thousand  dollars  at  the  least. 
No  wonder  the  man  hoarded  his  secret.  He 
would  have  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds — 
aye,  quadruple  that ;  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  These,  and  similar  reflections 
formed  the  mental  pabulum  of  Baker  during 
that  most  memorable  night  of  his  life. 

He  rose  with  the  dawn  from  his  sleepless 
couch — a  pair  of  blankets — and  without  de- 
lay proceeded  to  locate  his  claim.  There 
was  no  delay  about  any  of  his  movements 
now.  He  contracted  for  water,  had  sluice- 
boxes  built,  established  a  camp  near  his 
claim,  and  by  wonde/ful  good  fortune  hired 
a  man  at  seven  dollars  per  day.  He  began 
work  in  earnest.  He  toiled  unremittingly 
the  first  week.  He  could  scarcely  take  time 
to  eat,  and  night  found  him  disgusted  with 
the  sun  for  not  shining  longer.  But  the 
days  would  come  and  go,  however  Baker 
might  wish  it  otherwise.  He  had  managed, 
despite  the  disposition  of  the  nights  to  put 
an  end  to  his  labor,  to  accumulate  the  first 
week  a  very  respectable  pile  of  dirt.  He 
entered  with  unabated  ardor  upon  the  work 


of  the  next.  It  was  the  same  story — there 
was  not  enough  daylight  for  Baker.  But 
this  week  he  was  washing  as  well  as  digging, 
and  he  waited  with  more  patience  the  com- 
ing of  Saturday  night  and  a  "clean  up."  It 
came  at  last.  The  last  clod  had  vanished 
over  the  ripples  and  Baker  went  down  to 
"clean  up." 

He  found  sixteen  dollars. 
•  It  is  singular  that,  when  the  faculties  be- 
come concentrated  upon  a  particular  view  of 
any  subject — when  that  particular  view  of 
that  particular  subject  has  settled  into  con- 
viction, how  very  hard  it  is  for  the  mind  to 
admit  a  contrary  one,  even  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence.  Baker,  despite  the 
result  of  sixteen  dollars  to  represent  two 
weeks'  work,  and  an  expenditure  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  never  doubted  the  infallibility 
of  the  Parson  and  his  goldometer. 

"I  haven't  got  down  to  it  yet,"  said  Baker, 
"but  it  is  certainly  there." 

So  he  set  to  work  as  vigorously  as  ever  for 
another  week.  He  digged  and  washed,  the 
days  came  and  went  with  the  same  distress- 
ing regularity,  and  the  inevitable  Saturday 
night  came  again,  and  with  it  the  clean  up. 

Once  more  sixteen  dollars. 

Now,  on  this  particular  Saturday  night, 
when  the  last  lump  of  dirt  rolled  over  the 
ripples  of  Baker's  sluice-boxes,  he  was  a 
"busted  community,"  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  of  the  fact.  Such  things  happen, 
not  infrequently,  in  the  gold  regions.  When 
he  had  cleaned  up  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
it.  His  first  emotion  was  a  feeling  of  infi- 
nite sorrow — for  himself.  The  next  a  sav- 
age determination  to  lick  the  Parson  and 
smash  his  goldometer.  He  did  not  reflect 
that  the  Parson  stood  nearly  seven  feet  in 
his  miner's  boots — his  passion  gave  him  no 
time  for  reflection.  Under  its  influence  he 
strode  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  Parson's 
claim.  Arrived  in  sight  of  it,  he  discovered 
that  the  Parson  had  "  folded  his  tent  like  the 
Arab,  and  as  silently  stolen  away." 

"Since  that  unfortunate  day,"  said  Baker 
pathetically,  "seems  tome  I've  been  a-stead- 
ily  going  down  hill.  I've  got  to  be  like  that 
wagon  and  them  plugs  on  a  grade.  There's 
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a  crazy  old  brake  on  that  dratted  old  wagon,  There  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Hel- 

and  the  plugs  pull  four  feet  and  stop,  and  leny.     He  said,  if  he  had  jest  had  the  sense 

the  wagon  slips  back  five.     I  can't  tech  any-  to  let  well   enough   alone,   he  might   have 

thing  but  it  turns  out  bad.     But  it's  all  the  died  Emperor  of  France — and  so  it  is  with 

same  with  the  big  men  and  the  little  ones,  me." 


REFLECTIONS. 

So  fair  a  mirror  makes  the  bay, 

We  find  such  pictures  drifting  by 
As  Shalott's  lady  day  by  day 

Wove  in  her  castle  turret  high. 

A   clump  of  last  year's  ragged  weeds, 

Fringed  with  the  thistle's  faded  lint, 
Swing  by  a  thread  of  bubble  beads 

To  catch  the  sunshine's  shimmering  tint. 

A  schooner,  loosing  sail  on  sail, 

Like  sea-bird  pluming  for  its  flight, 
Steers  for  some  coral-shadowed  vale, 

With  upturned  keel  against  the  light. 

A  gnarled  and  wind-tossed  oak  leans  down, 

To  watch  its  glassy  self  below; 
The  rocky  bank  its  branches  crown, 

Sways  in  the  water  to  and  fro. 

The  lazy  clouds  that  sink  and  float, 

Marking  the  tide  with  crimson  stain, 
The  sea-gull  on  an  empty  boat 

That  strains  and  slacks  its  rusty  chain, 

The  far-off  hills,  the  village  spires, 

The  sea-weed's  trembling  sprays  up-curled — 

All  stoop  to  meet,  with  vain  desires, 
Their  echoes  in  an  under-world. 

*         *         *         *         * 

A  shadow  on  the  farthest  peak, 

Where  happy  swallows  turn  and  dart, 
A  breath  of  wind  upon  the  cheek, 

And  lo !  the  mirror  flies  apart. 

K.  M.  Bishop 
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A  SUMMER  departure  from  San  Francisco 
is  totally  unlike  a  summer  departure  from  any 
other  port  in  the  world.  The  winds  tear 
down  the  gray  streets;  they  pelt  you  with 
sand,  ashes,  pebbles,  thick  dust,  and  every 
species  of  imaginable  debris.  The  vilest  of 
Scotch  mist  dampens  your  winter  garments, 
penetrates  down  your  neck,  up  your  sleeves, 
and  fills  you  with  all  manner  of  uncomforta- 
bleness.  If  you  are  a  woman,  your  face  is 
covered  with  that  relic  of  woman's  ancient 
servitude — a  thick  veil.  Through  it,  you 
can  catch  distorted  views  of  a  city  of  gray 
houses,  gray  streets,  gray  distances,  a  gray 
atmosphere,  covered  densely  over  by  a  gray, 
fog-filled  sky. 

There  is  the  usual  hurry  at  the  wharf: 
the  usual  crowd,  standing  on  tip-toe,  or 
climbing  on  piles  to  wave  handkerchiefs  and 
catch  the  last  words  from  out-going  friends. 
Slowly  the  great  black  hull  swings  back  from 
her  dock.  A  stout,  red-faced  captain  climbs 
on  the  bridge ;  sailors  scurry  about  the  decks ; 
officers  shout  their  hoarse  orders;  and  pas- 
sengers in  ulsters,  overcoats,  shawls,  and 
furs  throng  the  after-deck. 

We  pick  our  way  slowly  through  the  ships 
at  anchor.  They  look  worn  and  lonely — 
these  "  tramps  "  of  the  ocean — after  their 
battling  with  foreign  seas.  There  is  not  a 
shred  of  sail  on  one  of  them,  nor  a  soul  on 
their  decks.  The  gulls  whirl  and  scream 
about  their  masts  and  through  their  rigging. 
The  bay  islands  are  asleep,  swathed  in  close 
robes  of  mist — only  that  hoary  old  monk, 
Tamalpais,  lifts  his  cowl  as  we  pass. 

Our  stateroom,  A,  is  on  the  upper  deck, 
land  side,  very  desirably  situated — to  quote 
the  phrase  of  the  very  supercilious  young 
man  who  patronizes  the  public  by  selling 
tickets  at  the  steamer's  office.  People  have 
different  ideas  of  desirability,  to  be  sure. 
State-room  A  is  exactly  like  a  cell  in  a  pris- 
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on.  Even  the  modern  woman  in  a  recent 
traveling  dress  cannot  well  turn  around  in  it. 
Its  furniture  consists  of  three  narrow  shelves, 
on  one  of  which,  when  you  lie  flat,  your 
nose  will  come  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  other.  The  beds  are  as  hard 
as  planks  ;  the  pillows  are  like  blocks  of 
wood.  They  are  propped  up  by  "  life-pre- 
servers," which  harass  your  shoulders  con- 
tinually by  their  sausage-like  protuberances. 
If  ever,  they  have  aided  in  saving  a  passen- 
ger's life,  it  has  been  well  compensated  for 
by  the  misery  they  have  inflicted  on  others. 
There  is  one  round  cane-bottomed  seat.  It 
invariably  disappears  at  meal-times,  and  is 
always  late  coming  back.  There  is  a  sta- 
tionary wash-stand  with  no  stopper,  a  crook- 
ed water-pitcher  with  neither  spout  nor  han- 
dle, and  a  dirty  tumbler  for  three. 

We  packed  our  traveling  bags  in  a  corner, 
and  leaned  our  steamer  chairs  flat  against 
the  wall ;  it  was  and  always  would  be  impos- 
sible to  open  them  in  this  commodious 
apartment.  When  the  door  was  ajar,  one 
might  sit  on  its  threshold  and  the  other  on 
the  cane-bottomed  seat.  But  the  third? 
Well,  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to  lie 
like  a  mummy  on  one  of  the  shelves.  We 
decided  at  last,  after  the  fashion  we  all  have 
of  somehow  deciding  exactly  as  we  wish,  that 
this  unknown  third  would  be  very  manageable 
— the  slender  daughter,  perhaps,  of  some 
traveling  family — and  we  magnanimously 
agreed  in  dressing  or  retiring  to  give  the 
stranger  the  pas. 

Alas !  that  the  realities  of  life  should  so 
seldom  fit  into  the  fictions  we  frame  for 
them.  Preceded  by  the  stewardess  carrying 
her  bags,  her  wraps,  her  chair,  her  satchel, 
she  came  herself  armed  with  a  bird-cage  and 
two  bottles.  They  stood  at  the  door  and 
looked  in.  Then  the  stewardess,  with  the 
tact  of  her  calling,  suggested  that  a  place 
might  be  found  for  the  baggage  in  her  own 
room.  The  stranger  was  a  rotund,  rosy 
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faced,  fresh-looking  woman,  with  brown  hair 
combed  tightly  back  from  a  bulging  forehead, 
and  bulging  blue  eyes,  that  did  their  best  to 
look  scornfully  on  her  new  quarters.  She 
said  they  were  "beastly,"  and  it  was  an  out- 
rage on  the  traveling  public.  There  was 
not,  however,  another  vacant  berth  on  the 
ship,  so  she  must  take  it  or  none.  She  took 
it  by  hanging  the  cage  on  one  of  the  two 
pegs,  and  laying  the  bottles  on  her  shelf. 
There  was  a  family  of  four  half  paralyzed 
canaries  in  the  cage,  with  feathers  all  moult- 
ed, and  a  general  air  of  seasickness  and  de- 
moralization. Madam  stood  by  the  doorpost, 
refusing  the  one  seat,  and  railing  at  the  ill 
luck  that  brought  her  husband  and  herself 
to  San  Francisco  only  in  time  to  catch  the 
crowded  steamer. 

After  dinner  the  wind  died  down,  and 
there  was  not  a  white  cap  on  the  long  swells 
of  the  Pacific.  On  shore,  immense  cliffs 
skirted  a  bold,  rocky  coast.  Beyond  them 
swept  the  undulating  hills,  in  whose  valleys 
nestled  white  farmhouses  in  the  dark  green 
of  clustering  orchards.  Beyond  the  hills 
the  blue  mountains  lost  themselves  against 
a  Californian  sky.  The  passengers  were  all 
out  in  groups  here  and  there,  chatting  cosily 
together,  already  playing  cards,  swinging  in 
their  chairs,  smoking  cigars,  or  spinning  the 
interminable  yarns  that  naturally  suggest 
themselves  at  sea.  And  we — we  walked  the 
decks  with  the  steadiness  of  old  salts,  with 
all  that  abandon  that  comes  to  us  when  our 
dreams  are  coming  true  at  last.  I  know 
very  well  what  one  thought  of  while  the  long 
lines  of  seabirds  went  circling  home  with 
lonely  cries.  It  was  of  a  scene  very  differ- 
ent from  all  this:  A  room  with  the  firelight 
breaking  the  shadows  on  the  chairs,  the 
table,  the  books,  the  pictures  on  the  walls — 
chiefly,  however,  dwelling  on  a  sweet  pale 
face,  framed  in  a  mass  of  soft  gray  hair,  and 
a  girl  holding  a  volume  of  Vancouver's 
voyages  in  her  lap,  while  they  talk  of  this 
very  northern  voyage. 

The  sun  went  down  like  a  great  red  ball 
in  the  West,  and  soon  the  purple  shadows 
came  creeping  over  the  sea.  The  land  lay 
like  a  cloud  that  would  accompanyus  through 


the  night.  The  sky  grew  bluer  and  bluer, 
until  in  the  far  West  the  slender  disk  of  the 
new  moon  was  visible.  It  was  so  clear  that 
we  distinctly  saw  Mercury,  and  while  we 
gazed  on  the  sky  planet,  there  suddenly 
trooped  out  from  all  quarters  at  once  the 
whole  galaxy  of  our  heavens. 

We  staid  on  deck  until  it  was  quite  late. 
Few  cared  to  exchange  the  warm  star-lit 
night  for  a  narrow  state-room.  Not  a  sound 
stirred  the  waves,  save  at  intervals  the  cry  of 
some  belated  sea-bird.  Nothing  in  sight  but 
the  far-reaching  shadowy  sea,  and  out  of  the 
cloud  on  shore,  one  revolving  light.  A  pas- 
senger traced  for  those  near  him  the  various 
constellations  visible  this  month.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  about  him  with  eager  attention. 
Before  long,  without  his  seeming  to  see  it, 
he  had  half  the  ship  for  an  audience.  I  re- 
member his  voice.  It  was  singularly  pleas- 
ing, with  a  chord  in  it  that  I  think  always 
indicates  heart  as  well  as  culture.  It  is  odd 
how  a  voice  impresses  one,  how  it  stirs  the 
memory,  how  it  compels  attention  for  words 
spoken  by  some  one  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  may  never  see  again. 

Before  morning,  gray  ashes  overspread  the 
sky  of  our  voyage.  The  winds  rose,  the  rain 
fell,  the  waves  dashed  against  our  ship  with 
ever  increasing  violence.  For  forty-eight 
hours  we  lay  on  our  shelves,  going  through 
all  the  miseries  of  sea -sickness. 

With  the  first  dawn,  the  stranger  rose  and 
left  us.  She  said  she  would  sleep  on  the 
cabin  floor  where  her  husband  was  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  All  night  long  she  had 
vented  her  scorn  for  the  Company.  She  had 
traveled  over  Europe  and  the  East,  but  she 
had  seen  nowhere  such  accommodations  for 
so  much  money.  For  her  part,  she  would 
call  things  by  their  right  names.  It  was 
swindling  the  traveling  public.  There  was 
no  opposition,  and  this  Company  had  you  in 
its  power,  and  after  the  fashion  of  a  highway- 
man, was  going  to  extort  from  you  all  that  it 
could.  She  had,  however,  little  pity  for  us. 
It  was  notorious  that  Americans  submitted 
to  all  sorts  of  impositions.  As  a  people,  we 
had  no  healthy  detestation  for  tricks  and 
dishone'sty,  because  we  knew  we  would,  if 
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we  had  the  chance,  practise  them  ourselves. 
It  was  intolerable  that  English  travelers 
should  be  treated  in  this  fashion.  Mean- 
while, her  paralytic  canaries  chirped  the  most 
dismal  responses,  as  if  they  too,  with  prope  r 
British  spirit,  resented  American  trickery. 
To  do  Madam  justice,  her  tongue  was  the 
worst  of  her.  She  had  a  kind  heart,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  her  ministrations  that 
we  were  enabled  to  get  out  as  soon  as  we  did. 
She  also  gave  us  the  benefit  of  her  third  of 
state-room  A,  removing  her  bags,  parcels, 
wraps,  chair,  bottles  and  canaries  to  the  lower 
cabin. 

All  one  afternoon  we  sailed  through  a  se- 
ries of  wonderful  mirages.  The  weird  shore 
rocks  took  on  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
The  cliffs  were  coasts  of  startling  heights  and 
strange  formations.  Phantom  forests,  often 
reversed  or  suspended  in  mid  air,  crowned 
them,  and  phantom  mountains  lay  in  blue 
and  violet  chains,  reaching  afar  into  a  pale, 
mysterious  sky.  The  ocean  lost  itself  in  vast 
perspective  of  silvery  gray  mist,  out  of  which 
shadowy  islands  came  and  went  with  ever- 
recurring  beauty.  Great  fortress-like  rocks 
loomed  on  solitary  points;  you  could  count 
the  buttresses,  the  towers,  the  embattled 
walls  on  every  promontory.  It  was  like  sail- 
ing down  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube.  You 
would  not  have  been  the  least  surprised  to 
hear  a  gun  boom  across  the  waves,  or  see  a 
flag  run  up  on  the  ramparts.  Light-houses 
multiplied  themselves  along  the  coast,  canoes 
were  sailing  in  and  out  through  the  shadowy 
archipelago.  Even  the  black  smoke  from 
our  steamer's  funnel  wreathed  itself  in  col- 
umns, spirals,  rings  and  cloud-strata  in  the 
still,  strange  atmosphere,  with  the  most  weird 
effects. 

Victoria  has  the  oddest  little  harbor.  The 
steamer  winds  around  a  low  point  of  rocks 
and  about  low  banks,  until  all  of  a  sudden 
you  find  yourself  in  a  little  lake,  with  wharves 
on  one  side,  white  houses  nestling  in  trees 
on  all  sides,  and  a  bridge  at  one  end.  The 
wonder  is  how  your  ship  ever  came  in,  or  by 
what  possible  maneuvers  she  will  ever  find 
her  way  out  again.  There  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  usual  sea-port.  Our  freight 


is  being  quietly  discharged,  and  there  are  no 
hoodlums,  with  hands  in  pockets  and  hats 
awry,  calmly  contemplating  the  labor  they 
despise.  There  is  no  bustle,  no  stir,  no 
shouting,  no  swearing,  no  staring  at  the  pas- 
sengers, who  come  and  go  as  they  please. 

It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  the 
shutters  are  only  now  being  taken  down  from 
the  store-windows.  We  find  a  red-faced, 
broad-shouldered  son  of  Britain  in  a  lock- 
smith's shop,  and  request  a  key  fitted  in  a 
valise.  He  declines  the  trouble  to  send  for 
the  valise.  We  assure  him  that  it  shall  be 
brought  to  his. shop,  but  he  then  declines 
the  job.  We  urge  the  fact  that  we  are  on 
our  way  to  Alaska,  where  locksmiths  are 
doubtless  unknown.  We  soon  discern  that 
if  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  North  Pole,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

"Is  there  another  locksmith  in  Victoria?" 

"  No,  there  is  no  other  locksmith,  but  there 
is  a  Frenchmen  who  says  he  is  one."  After 
some  difficulty,  we  manage  to  worm  out  of 
him  the  whereabouts  of  his  rival.  Near  the 
wharf,  in  a  poor  little  shop,  with  a  few  nails, 
some  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  a  row  of  the 
most  dilapidated  keys  strung  across  his  win- 
dow, we  found  a  sharp-faced,  narrow-headed, 
nimble-footed  son  of  Gaul.  Warned  by  our 
experience  of  the  surly  Briton,  we  had  the 
valise  sent  from  our  ship.  There  was  no 
need  of  our  caution.  With  all  a  Frenchman's 
politeness,  he  would  only  be  delighted  to 
help  us. 

"  Certainement,c'est  un  dommage  pour  ces 
dames." 

With  alacrity,  he  skipped  about  the  prem- 
ises, trying  various  keys,  and  searching  for 
others;  none  suiting,  he  took  one,  and  with 
a  few  dexterous  strokes  on  the  anvil,  the 
lock  was  fitted. 

And  so?  we  were  going  to  Alaska?  Eh 
bien  I  how  far  off,  to  be  sure,  people  wander- 
ed nowadays.  "  Et  le  monde,  c'est  si  grande!" 

The  streets  of  Victoria  are  astir  with  men 
on  their  way  to  business.  They  walk  leisure- 
ly along,  with  hands  deep  in  pockets,  and 
heads  well  thrown  back.  They  are  blonde, 
rosy-faced,  healthy  looking,  and  mostly  wear 
the  white  helmet  dear  to  the  British  mascu- 
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line  heart  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to 
India.  Their  wives  and  daughters  are  abroad 
for  their  morning  constitutionals.  They  are 
good  walkers — you  can  tell  that  by  their 
easy  swinging  gate  and  fearless  stride.  They 
mostly  affect  the  English  walking  jacket,  and 
wear  short  skirts,  with  the  stoutest  and 
strongest  of  boots.  Their  hair  is  banged 
straight  above  the  eyebrows,  for  all  the 
world  as  the  Modoc  Indian  women  wear 
theirs  in  mourning.  There  is  never  a  frizz 
or  wave  on  the  forehead,  nothing  but  a  lev- 
el line  of  straight,  stiff  hair,  to  which  the  se- 
cret of  the  crimping-iron,  the  curl  paper,  the 
hair-pin,  the  rubber  roll  are  unknown.  Truth 
compels  me  to  say  they  look  all  the  worse 
for  it.  Fluffy  hair  softens  even  a  hard  face, 
and  the  straight  bang  is  very  trying  to  these 
fair  Victorians. 

We  drive  to  Esquimault,  and  beautiful  are 
the  "  bits  "  of  land  and  water  scenery  on  the 
way.  The  naval  station  is  deserted ;  no  ship 
of  war  lies  at  anchor,  and  the  red  flag  of 
England  floats  languidly  from  the  fort.  A 
wheezy  orderly  conducts  us  through  the 
grounds  ;  past  a  solitary  guard,  who  looks  at 
us  in  a  melancholy  way ;  over  the  neatly 
graveled  walks,  beside  which  are  piled  heaps 
of  cannon  balls,  as  harmless  looking  now  as 
the  quiet  instruments  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion wheeled  near  them.  Wild  roses  scent 
the  air,  and  their  delicate  pink  petals  nestle 
against  the  dark  balls,  while  a  sleepy  mastiff 
has  taken  for  his  couch  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non, reminding  one  of  Landseer's  picture  of 
peace. 

The  social  splendor  of  Esquimault  de- 
parts with  the  English  war-ships.  Even  the 
wheezy  orderly  sighed  as  he  referred  to  them. 
The  place  was  not  like  itself,  he  explained, 
and  doubtless  all  feminine  Victoria  agreed 
with  him. 

But  neither  Esquimault,  nor  Beacon  Hill, 
nor  the  Government  House,  nor  any  drive  in 
the  neighborhood  can  match  the  quaint  little 
harbor  itself,  seen  in  the  glamor  of  the  dying 
day.  In  the  unruffled  waters  the  far  Olym- 
pian mountains  are  reflected,  with  all  their 
vast  height  and  subtlety  of  color.  Purple 
reaches  in  the  level  distance,  and  violet 


ranges  of  foothills  stretching  up  into  rose- 
touched  peaks  covered  with  endless  snows. 
Over  all,  a  sky  of  pale  amethyst,  emerging 
from  bands  of  orange  and  crimson  at  the 
horizon,  and  ascending  into  a  blue  so  deep 
and  far  a  way  that  to  gaze  on  it  long  is  almost 
bewildering.  The  strangely  reflective  power 
of  the  bay  gives  back  every  object  with  dis- 
tinct outline.  Young  athletes  in  flannel 
suits,  seated  in  their  slender  shallops,  are  re- 
peated again  and  again  as  they  sweep  past. 
A  gray  ship  lies  near  ours  with  a  red  anchor 
over  her  bow,  and  every  spar  and  detail  of 
her  rigging  to  be  seen  below  as  well  as  above. 
A  canoe  is  at  the  gangway,  in  which  sits  stol- 
idly a  siwash  at  the  stern,  while  his  clutch- 
man  in  the  bow  is  driving  a  bargain  with  our 
steward  for  an  immense  salmon,  every  scale 
of  which  is  a  curious  glint  of  color.  The 
woman  herself  is  a  study.  Bronzed  and 
wrinkled,  gray-haired,  wild-eyed,  with  a  scar- 
let blanket  wrapped  about  her,  and  a  yellow 
handkerchief  knotted  in  her  elfish  locks,  she 
brought  back  to  me  the  single  time  I  had 
seen  Charlotte  Cushman  as  Meg  Merrilles. 
She  knows  how  to  sell.  The  steward  of- 
fers her  a  ridiculously  low  price,  but  she  is 
as  immovable  as  fate,  and  as  austere.  If 
she  understands  his  chaff  she  listens  to  it 
with  cool  scorn.  The  canoe  sways  and 
swings  on  the  violet  tide,  but  there  is  no  mo- 
tion from  the  old  stoic,  who  sits,  paddle  in 
hand,  at  the  stern.  Only  when  her  terms 
are  acceded  to  does  her  lord  and  master 
condescend  to  observe  the  transaction. 
Then  he  keenly  watches  the  money  that  is 
placed  in  her  hand,  which  she,  with  the  same 
indifference  that  has  characterized  her  every 
motion,  passes  over  to  his  custody.  And 
then,  with  a  few  dexterous  strokes  of  their 
paddles,  the  canoe  is  lost  in  the  purple  shad- 
ows of  the  opposite  shore. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  Puget  Sound  to 
Port  Townsend,  where,  according  to  the  ad- 
vertised schedule,  the  Alaskan  steamer  would 
take  her  passengers  and  sail  at  once.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  thing  as  regularity  in 
either  her  arrival  or  departure.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  ashore  and  wait. 
We  found  quarters  in  a  hotel  crowded  by 
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two  rival  San  Franciscan  theatrical  troupes. 
Here  we  staid  for  nearly  three  days,  climbing 
the  steep  steps  that  led  to  the  upper  town, 
and  looking  afar,  like  Sister  Anne,  to  see  if 
anything  was  coming.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  pale  mists  resting  on  Whidley  Island, 
and  the  dark  coast  lines  of  the  Sound.  Not 
a  trail  of  steamer  smoke  in  the  calm  blue 
distance,  not  a  sail  in  sight,  not  even  a  canoe 
along  the  shores. 

In  the  town,  however,  it  was  high  carnival 
time.  The  rival  players  were  vying  with  each 
other  with  might  and  main.  The  tide  of 
popular  favor  flowed  placidly  and  equally  at 
first.  But,  alas!  for  the  success  of  the  "le- 
gitimate," "Muldoon's  Picnic"  had  extraor- 
dinary talent,  not  only  in  rollicking  quartet, 
but  in  a  donkey  that  went  on  gratuitous  ex- 
hibition every  afternoon,  and  drew  the  staid 
citizens  of  Port  Townsend  like  a  magnet  to 
his  company's  canvas  show. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  when 
the  steamer  loomed  in  sight.  We  had  heard 
all  sorts  of  comforting  remarks  about  her: 
that  she  pitched  in  a  sea  as  badly  as  the 
"Rolling  Moses"  of  pioneer  celebrity;  that 
she  was  cranky,  liable  to  founder  any  day  in 
northern  waters;  that  her  fare  was  bad  and 
attendance  worse.  Possessed  of  this  infor- 
mation, we  walked  to  the  wharf  with  feelings 
by  no  means  elated  regarding  our  home  for 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

It  was  a  calm  evening,  serene,  star-filled, 
warm  and  pleasant.  The  lights  of  the  little 
town  on  the  heights  shone  here  and  there 
among  the  trees;  the  lights  of  the  little  town 
below  answered  them  back.  The  theatrical 
boom  had  reached  the  ship,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  watch,  she  was  deserted  by 
passengers  and  crew. 

Before  breakfast  we  found  ourselves  again 
in  Victoria.  Such,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  the 
circuitous  manner  of  proceeding  to  Alaska. 
To  the  modern  traveler,  anxious  to  span  the 
world  in  eighty  days,  nothing  can  be  more 
stupid  or  slow.  To  the  philosopher,  who 
has  so  many  weeks  at  his  disposal,  and  who 
means  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  in  sea 
nd  sky  and  changing  shores,  nothing  can 


be  more  delightful.  For  my  own  part,  when 
I  was  a  little  child  I  once  made  a  journey 
on  a  canal,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
love  with  slow  travel.  How  well  I  remember 
it!  The  calm  landscapes  through  which  we 
sailed;  the  farm-houses  framed  by  heavy  or- 
chards, whose  clustering  branches  of  ripening 
fruit  often  bent  down  to  the  water  edge;  the 
cows,  slowly  turning  to  look  at  us  out  of  their 
large,  placid  eyes,  as  they  followed  the  tinkle 
of  a  bell  homeward;  the  soft,  still  air  of  the 
late  afternoon;  the  slanting  sunlight  in  long 
reaches  on  the  old  brown  roads;  the  blue 
smoke  from  the  farm  chimneys,  dark  against 
the  pale  blue  sky ;  and  the  farmer's  boy  astride 
of  the  white  gate,  with  a  shock  of  white  hair 
coming  through  his  straw  hat,  and  a  monster 
apple  held  between  both  hands  and  his 
mouth. 

The  passengers  ere  long  "settled"  them- 
selves.  The  first  discontent  arising  from  the 
common  trait  of  the  undisciplined  voyageur, 
when,  at  any  transfer,  every  one  wants  the 
largest  and  best  stateroom,  and  only  one  or 
two  at  most  can  have  it,  soon  passed.  The 
berths  were  wide  and  the  rooms  far  better 
than  on  the  other  steamer,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  dined — unless  it  was  the  new  broom 
sweeping  very  clean — we  began  to  think  that 
the  steamer  had  been  belied. 

At  dinner  the  clam  stories  of  Puget  Sound 
were  retold,  and  lost  nothing  by  the  process. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  various  towns  of  that 
Sound  that  each  lays  claim  to  the  biggest  bi- 
valves. They  never  tire  of  instructing  the 
guileless  stranger  regarding  their  wonderful 
size.  Olympia,  for  so  far,  had  carried  off  the 
prize,  one  of  its  staid  matrons  declaring  grave- 
ly that  she  had  made  soup  for  a  party  of  ten 
from  one  clam;  and  that  afterwards  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  her  dinner  had  been  its  neck. 
The  story  was  verified  by  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, into  whose  singularly  honest  brown  eyes 
I  am  afraid  we  looked  our  lack  of  faith. 

The  Captain  listened  to  these  marvels  with 
indifference.  When  a  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation allowed  him  a  chance,  he  soon  showed 
that  he  was  not  only  well  able  to  hold  his 
own  against  the  lower  coast,  but  to  effectual- 
ly distance  it.  There  were  clams  and  clams, 
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he  said,  but  those  of  Alaska  had  to  be  seen 
before  one  could  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  monsters.  He  had  tried  to  get  one  on 
board  at  Killisnoo,  intending  to  treat  the 
whole  crew  to  a  mess,  but  its  weight  carried 
away  the  ship's  tackle,  and  he  "got  scared  of 
the  thing,  and  left  it  there." 

Departure  Bay  is  exactly  like  the  pictures 
of  it  in  the  old  voyages.  The  rough  sketch- 
es there  have  been  done  with  the  fidelity  with 
which  those  old  sailors  did  all  they  undertook 
to  do.  There  was  the  mountain  towering  on 
one  side,  the  banks  covered  to  the  water  line 
with  trees,  and  the  little  wooded  islets  dotted 
about  the  bay.  The  United  States  surveying 
sloop  Hassler  was  at  anchor,  and  a  pair  of 
British  tramps  of  the  sea  waiting  at  the  wharf. 

Our  steamers  carrying  the  mails  gave  us 
the  right  of  way  to  coal  first.  A  party  of  us 
improvised  seats  out  of  loose  planks,  and 
went  out  in  an  empty  coal  wagon  to  the 
Wellington  Mines.  The  track  lies  through 
heavy  woods,  and  thick  brush  borders  each 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  mine,  we  found  a 
civil  young  clerk  in  the  office.  He  procured 
us  heavy  coats  for  wraps,  a  lamp  for  each, 
and  a  guide  to  precede  us.  We  went  down, 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
At  last  we  came  where  men  were  hewing  and 
shoveling  the  immense  blocks  of  coal,  loos- 
ened by  the  blasting  process.  They  looked 
weird  and  uncanny,  each  working  in  the  dim 
circle  of  light  made  by  the  little  lamp  he 
wore.  They  might  have  belonged  to  anoth- 
er race,  with  their  ebonized  faces  and  gleam- 
ing eyes.  The  guide  said  they  had  much 
difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  white  labor. 
One  could  not  wonder  at  it.  One  could  only 
marvel  that  men  could  at  all  be  found  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  such  terrible  danger,  toil, 
and  darkness  for  the  wages  they  receive. 
The  overseer  explained  the  various  precau- 
tions to  prevent  explosions  of  gas.  From  be- 
ing constantly  exposed  to  peril,  the  men  be- 
come careless,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  insure  safety.  For  all  of  this 
vigilance,  he  told  us,  some  terrible  calamities 
have  occurred 

As  we  stood  near  the  immense  furnace, 
kept  at  red  heat  constantly  to  furnish  the 


necessary  air,  the  fireman,  between  the  in- 
tervals of  shoveling,  listened  with  as  much 
interest  as  the  rest  of  us  to  the  remarks  of  the 
overseer. 

"I  think,"  said  one  of  our  passengers,  "if 
Mr.  Mallock  were  here,  he  might  well  ask  his 
question,  'Is  life  worth  living?'" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  answered  the  observant  fireman, 
poising  a  great  chunk  of  coal  on  his  shovel, 
"most  of  us  have  to  take  the  life  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  mighty  little  choice  we  have  in 
the  matter." 

When  we  came  back  to  the  earth's  surface, 
spattered  with  mud,  draggled  and  weary,  we 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  return  train. 
Meanwhile  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  Lunch 
time  had  passed  while  we  were  in  the  mine, 
and  there  was  not  a  cracker  in  the  office. 
The  showers  came  up  like  semi-deluges,  and 
the  rain  fell  as  I  have  never  seen  it  fall  ex- 
cept on  the  windward  side  of  an  Hawaiian 
Island.  Between  these  showers,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  white 
clouds  flying  all  over  the  blue  background  of 
sky. 

The  five  miles  ride  back  was  a  delight. 
The  sun  came  out,  lighting  up  the  somber 
gloom  of  the  wooded  valleys,  and  shone  on 
the  pine-clad  hills.  Giant  ferns  raised  them- 
selves over  trailing  creepers,  and  the  wealth 
of  undergrowth  was  a  wonder.  Large  water 
lilies  slept  on  the  miniature  lakes,  and  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  salmon-berry  brighten- 
ed every  bush. 

At  last  we  are  in  Alaskan  waters.  You 
that  have  sailed  down  the  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  watched  the  Thousand  Islands  dreamily 
define  themselves  in  the  soft  Canadian  light, 
and  heard  again  —  at  least  in  fancy  —  the 
steady  rhythm  of  the  long  oars,  and  the  deep 
voices  of  the  voyageurs,  may  realize  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  of  the  inner  channels  of 
these  northern  seas.  It  is  not,  however, 
like  one  Saint  Lawrence.  It  is  like  ten ; 
one  slipping  into  the  other  in  that  perfection 
of  all  travel — river  travel.  There  are  not  a 
thousand  islands ;  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand — as  the  Spanish  would  say,  "well 
counted."  And  the  old  voyageurs  are  replac- 
ed by  long  canoes,  primitive  as  those  of  pri- 
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meval  days.  In  them,  whole  families  are 
proceeding  to  their  summer  fishing.  The 
old  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  gray  of  head  and 
shriveled  of  skin,  steers  the  first.  There  is 
fire  enough  in  his  sunken  eyes  as  he  watches 
the  pale  faces,  whom  he  too,  in  common  with 
his  brethren  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
has  learned  to  distrust,  to  fear,  to  dread,  to 
hate,  to  despise. 


II. 


THIS,  then,  is  Alaska.  Even  the  most  ob- 
tuse passenger  is  stirred  by  it.  We  sit,  stand, 
or  saunter  about  the  upper  deck  all  day  long. 
Breakfast  is  swallowed  hastily,  lunch  bolted 
like  that  at  a  railway  station,  and  dinner  is 
sat  through  with  more  or  less  impatience,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  to  see.  We  never 
tire  of  watching  the  sudden  breaks,  the 
countless  islands,  the  steep  waterfalls,  the 
landslides,  the  new  openings,  the  dense  for- 
est growth  from  the  snow  line  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  shores  are  steep  cliffs,  scooped 
out  in  the  mighty  ice-period,  clothed  every- 
where with  pines,  whose  roots  strike  in  the 
rocky  sides,  and  often  seem  to  have  no  soil 
whatever  about  them.  The  bases  of  the 
cliffs  are  walls  of  solid  stone,  built  in  by  Na- 
ture as  if  she  designed  a  continuous  line  of 
citadels. 

We  cannot  see  half  enough.  I  should  be 
furious  with  the  steamer  for  going  so  fast  if 
it  were  of  any  use.  Before  it  is  possible  to 
thoroughly  note  a  strange  rock  formation  to 
the  right,  a  waterfall  thunders  to  the  left. 
By  night,  our  necks  ache  from  constant  turn- 
ing, and  our  eyes  from  vain  efforts  to  see  ev- 
erything. It  is  fortunate  that  night  falls  so 
late  in  these  latitudes,  for  it  is  clear  twilight 
often  at  midnight.  We  are  by  no  means 
sorry  to  see  the  mists  roll  up  sometimes  af- 
ter sunset,  for  we  know  then  we  must  lie  at 
anchor  until  morning,  and  we  shall  lose  none 
of  the  strange,  wild,  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Our  steamer  picks  her  way  cautiously 
amongst  the  islands,  the  lakes,  the  long 
channels,  the  narrow,  winding  straits.  At 
times,  it  seems  as  though  we  were  complete- 
ly landlocked  in  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 


whose  wooded  islands  sleep  in  deep  peace- 
fulness,  and  the  tall  pines  and  dark-limbed 
cypresses  are  reflected  back  from  the  smooth 
water.  Then  suddenly  a  slender  fissure  in 
the  mountain,  like  a  little  river,  presents  it- 
self, just  wide  enough  for  the  vessel  to  enter, 
and  lo !  we  are  in  the  home  of  waterfalls. 
They  hurl  themselves  over  the  rocks,  to  the 
left,  the  right,  before,  and  behind  us,  fed  by 
the  rushing  streams  from  rapidly  melting 
snows  on  the  mountain  tops.  So  deep  are 
these  channels  that  Perouse  said  he  could 
find  no  bottom  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms.  So  narrow  are  they  often  that  one 
could  easily  spring  from  the  rail  to  the  beach. 
We  can  see  every  tint  of  rock  color  on  that 
beach,  packed  solidly  together  as  it  is,  like  a 
piece  of  moaic.  And  over  all  is  an  Alaskan 
sky — a  gray  mass  of  cloud  strata,  with  the  sun 
framed  in  corona  that  threatens  the  rain  that 
will  surely  come.  We  count  ourselves  fortu- 
nate that  it  holds  off  so  long.  The  pale  mists 
over  Capes  Foxand  Northumberland  lift  as  we 
pass,  revealing  mountain  ranges  covered  with 
snow.  Often  in  the  channels  the  snow  still 
lies  in  the  rock  fissures,  and  down  to  the 
beach  itself,  although  it  is  late  in  the  north- 
ern June. 

We  pass  through  Granville  Channel  with 
Pitt  Island  to  left,  Barraby  Mountains 
close  by,  into  Malacca  Passage,  and  across 
Chatham  Sound,  with  Mount  Oldfield  to 
right,  Digby  and  Dundas  Islands  lying  near. 
All  the  channels  are  long  rivers,  with  a 
dark,  still  current  of  the  incoming  or  the 
outgoing  tides,  and  the  sounds  are  lakes  dot- 
ted over  with  numberless  and  nameless  is- 
lands. Capes,  points,  and  promontories  are 
continually  passed,  with  names  familiar,  like 
Point  Davidson,  and  foreign,  like  Tehetcho- 
goff  Bay.  At  intervals,  in  some  sound  or 
entrance,  we  feel  for  an  hour  or  two  the 
swell  of  the  great  Pacific,  but  soon  in  a  long 
channel  or  strait  we  are  again  on  our  river 
travel. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  lonely  grandeur 
and  weird  beauty  of  these  inland  waters. 
They  are  something  unique,  almost  phantom- 
like.  You  float  on  for  days  and  days  and 
do  not  see  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  or  a  leaf 
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stirred  by  a  breath  of  air.  Were  it  not  for 
the  roar  of  our  machinery,  one  might  hear 
the  gurgle  of  the  mountain  streams,  as  they 
joyously  prattle  to  each  other  in  and  out  of 
the  shadowy  places,  or  the  fall  of  the  pine 
needles  that  lie  in  heaps  everywhere.  There 
are  few  birds,  and  these  only  of  the  kind 
that  affect  wild  and  isolated  solitudes.  Oc- 
casionally, an  eagle,  perched  on  a  high  limb, 
jealously  watches  us  as  he  flies  from  crag  to 
crag,  looking  down  with  uneasy  eyes  to  see 
if  his  maneuvering  leads  observation  from 
his  household  treasures  to  himself.  Mean- 
while his  mate,  with  serene  indifference, 
goes  on  with  her  family  cares  on  the  top- 
most bough.  There,  cradled  under  the 
lonely  skies,  with  only  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains around,  the  pine-covered  cliffs  beside, 
the  dark  islands  and  still,  shadowed  waters 
below,  she  sees  her  restless  progeny  wax 
strong  and  bold. 

Fort  Wrangel  is  a  fit  introduction  to  Alas- 
ka. It  is  most  weird  and  wild  of  aspect. 
It  is  the  key-note  to  the  sublime  and  lonely 
scenery  of  the  North.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  conical  hills,  at  the  head  of  a  gloomy 
harbor  filled  with  gloomy  islands.  Frowning 
cliffs,  beetling  crags  stretch  away  on  all  sides 
surrounding  it.  Lofty  promontories  guard 
it,  backed  by  range  after  range  of  sharp  vol- 
canic peaks,  which  in  turn  are  lost  against 
lines  of  snowy  mountains.  It  is  the  home 
of  storms.  You  see  that  in  the  broken  pines 
on  the  cliff  sides,  in  the  fierce  wave-swept 
rocks,  in  the  lowering  mountains,  and  in  the 
sullen  skies.  There  is  not  a  bright  touch  in 
it — not  in  its  straggling  lines  of  native  huts, 
each  with  its  demon-like  totem  beside  its 
threshold;  nor  in  the  fort,  for  that  is  dilapid- 
ated, and  fast  sinking  into  decay;  not  even 
in  the  flag,  for  the  blue  is  a  nondescript  tint, 
and  the  glory  of  the  stars  has  long  since  de- 
parted. Were  I  to  sketch  it,  I  should  use 
only  India  ink,  or  some  tint  as  neutral  as 
Clive  Newcome  wanted  to  paint  Ethel's  hair. 
But  how  should  I  paint  that  sky?  What 
grays  on  a  palette  would  give  one  those 
masses  that  sweep  athwart  each  other  in  the 
upperair  currents? — tossed  hitherand  thither 
as  they  are,  now  dragging  their  trailing  skirts 


across  the  sharp  peaks,  and  again  piling 
themselves  in  monster  heaps  over  the  great 
and  little  glaciers  of  the  Stickeen  River. 
Beyond  all,  afar  off  somewhere,  a  sun  is  shin- 
ing, but  no  suggestion  of  it  comes  through 
rift  or  fissure,  and  there  is  not  a  blue  tone 
from  horizon  to  horizon. 

Some  of  our  passengers  will  leave  us  here, 
among  whom  are  two  that  we  shall  surely 
miss — the  Collector  of  the  Port  and  a  young 
priest  going  back  to  his  mission.  The  col- 
lector tells  us  that  his  only  recreation  comes 
when  a  smuggler  is  arrested,  and  he  has  to 
go  to  Portland  with  his  prisoner.  There  is 
no  law,  and  therefore  no  law  courts  in  Alaska. 
He  does  not  deny  that  this  is  a  godsend  to 
him,  for  he  is  thus  enabled  to  diversify  his 
exile  by  trips  on  the  steamer.  Fortunately, 
also,  men  are  wonderfully  alike,  whether 
savage  or  civilized;  and  the  temptation  to 
avoid  custom-house  duties  is  nearly  as  strong 
in  the  Indian  as  in  the  white  man.  Our 
friend  gave  us  doleful  accounts  of  the  weary 
winter  weeks  he  went  through  in  the  lonely 
fort.  The  natives  interested  him  not,  nor 
the  wild  and  isolated  scenery  either.  A  pas- 
senger remarked,  for  her  part,  she  would  like 
to  spend  a  winter  at  Fort  Wrangel.  He 
sighed,  and  mildly  observed  that  one  met 
lunatics  everywhere.  The  young  priest,  on 
the  contrary,  was  full  of  varied  and  vivid  in- 
formation on  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which  he  declared  were  very  remarkable  and 
little  understood.  The  character  of  the  na- 
tives, he  said,  was  a  most  interesting  study, 
and  he  certainly  interested  us  in  the  history 
of  his  mission.  He  described  the  winter 
storms :  he  said  they  were  appalling,  yet  mag- 
nificent. They  came  on — the  clouds  gath- 
ering blackly  on  all  the  mountains,  the  dark- 
ening of  the  waters,  the  sullen  sough  among 
the  islands,  the  roaring  of  the  pines  like 
monsters  in  pain,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
rains  like  a  deluge.  The  Indians  knew  when 
a  storm  was  coming;  they  always  ran  for 
shelter,  and  seemed  to  feel  by  instinct,  like 
animals,  the  forebodings  of  nature. 

In  the  harbor  lay  a  man-of-war.  She  had 
on  board  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Rodgers, 
who  we  expected  would  go  back  with  us. 
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They  thronged  on  the  deck  and  looked  anx- 
iously across  at  us.     They  were  sad-faced, 
depressed-looking  men,  which  we  attributed 
to  their  shipwreck  and  loss— not  knowing, 
then,  that  they  were  subject  to   harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  by  those  sent  to  rescue  them. 
After  we  had  wandered  over  the  fort,  and 
looked  into  the  collector's  quarters,  we  climb- 
ed a  steep  hill,  and  entered  the  plainest  of 
homes   where   lived   our   young    passenger 
priest.     He  gave  us  as  graceful  a  welcome 
as  if  he  had  owned  a  palace.     The  room 
opened  directly  on  the  sidewalk — a  sidewalk 
unpaved  and  unplanked,  but  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbor.     The  water  lay  everywhere  outside 
in  ruts  and  holes,  and  one  had  much  ado, 
even  with  rubbers,  to  escape  dry-shod.     Our 
host's  home  was  indeed  primitive.    The  floor 
was  of  pine  wood,  freshly  scoured  by  an  old 
Indian  in  honor  of  his  master's  return.   There 
was  a  large  stove,  a  table,  three  chairs,  and 
a  rough  wooden  bench  for  furniture.     Some 
prints,  a  map,  a  few  book-shelves,  with  the 
books  well-thumbed,  were  on  the  walls.     A 
glance  at  the  book  titles  proved  what  the 
first  half-hour's  conversation  on  the  steamer 
revealed — that  their   owner  was  a  student. 
He  had   already  a  well-stored   mind.      He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work.     He 
believed  in  educating  and  civilizing  the  In- 
dians, instead  of  first  robbing  and  then  ex- 
terminating them.     He  had  not  a  doubt  of 
its  feasibility.     He   had   studied   their  lan- 
guage and  understood  many  of  their  dialects. 
He  knew,  with  Max  Miiller,  that  their  lan- 
guage was   another   link   in  the  chain  that 
leads   to  the  fact  that  all  languages   come 
from  one  parent  stem,  and  that  man,  despite 
the  pride  born  of  his  ignorance,  and  the  con- 
ceit born  of  his  weakness,  is  brother  to  every 
other  man  in  the  world.     Listening  to  him, 
we  realized  what  travelers  say  of  the  unfail- 
ing success  of  the  "black  gowns"  with  the 
red  men  on  our  frontier.     Indians  are  like 
children — their  brain  power  is  undeveloped, 
but  they  quickly  detect  a  spirit  of  justice. 
One  sees  that  with  such  a  man  as  this,  an 
Indian  and  a  white  man  are  exactly  on  the 
same  level.     Here  was  a  man,  young,  edu- 


cated, gentle-mannered,  who  would  have 
graced  any  society,  willing  to  fling  away  his 
youth,  his  talents,  his  life  at  any  moment — 
and  for  what?  For  the  civilization  and  con- 
version of  a  few  savages  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth !  One  had  to  remember  the  value  of 
a  human  soul  to  comprehend  it.  No  gen- 
uine self-sacrifice,  no  noble  life,  no  true  hero- 
ism, is  ever  thrown  away;  for  all  of  us  who 
touch  upon  its  influence,  even  the  most  re- 
motely, are  stronger  and  better  for  having 
known  its  existence. 

Another  steep  street,  this  time  with  a  side- 
walk of  two  planks,  always  rickety  and  sel- 
dom fastened,  leads  us  to  the  Indian  Girls' 
School,  established  by  the  American  Board 
of  Missions.  Groups  of  girls  are  about  the 
door-steps,  in  the  halls,  and  on  the  balcony. 
They  greet  us  with  bright  smiles  as  we  pass. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  from  the  ma- 
tured young  woman  whose  under-lip  still 
bears  the  mark  of  the  silver  pin  of  barbarism, 
and  who  has  come  to  test  this  theory  of  the 
education  of  civilization  for  herself,  to  little 
brown  creatures  just  able  to  toddle  about, 
holding  on  to  each  other.  It  is  their  recre- 
ation hour,  and  they  are  enjoying  it  as  pupils 
enjoy  it  all  over  the  world.  Here  two  girls, 
with  arms  about  each  other's  waists,  patrol 
up  and  down,  talking  in  the  low  tones  of 
confidential  friendship  peculiar  to  lovers  and 
children.  There  a  group  young  enough  for  a 
kindergarten  are  holding  each  other's  hands, 
and  jumping  up  and  down,  as  if  dear  life  de- 
pended upon  incessant  motion.  And  still 
another  band  of  romping  girls,  a  trifle  older 
than  the  last,  are  singing  with  might  and 
main,  while  they  watch  the  one  in  the  cen- 
ter: 

"  Little  Sally  Waters  sitting  in  the  sun, 
All  that  she  wants  is  a  nice  young  man, 
Look  to  the  East,  look  to  the  West, 
Choose  you  the  one  that  you  love  best." 

The  school-room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
It  is  filled  with  rows  of  desks,  with  patent 
ink-wells,  each  girl  having  a  seat,  desk,  and 
writing  apparatus  for  herself.  A  teacher's 
platform,  on  which  is  a  table,  desk,  and 
chairs,  large  reference  books,  and  a  globe, 
occupies  one  end  of  the  room;  an  immense 
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stove,  telling  its  own  tale  of  severe  winters, 
filling  the  other.  The  walls  are  well  covered 
with  maps,  charts,  and  good  illustrations  of 
the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
Evidently,  the  Board  of  Missions  under- 
stands its  work  better  than  the  municipality 
of  San  Francisco,  for  there  is  not  such  a  well 
furnished  schoolroom  in  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  that  city. 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell,  the  pupils  file  in 
quietly  and  in  good  order,  but  with  no  tip- 
toeing or  rigid  discipline.  They  walk  natu- 
rally, and  with  that  air  of  undefinable  ease 
that  shows  at  once  good  order  entirely  re- 
moved from  fear.  It  always  saddens  one  to 
enter  a  schoolroom  where  the  stillness  may 
be  felt.  One  knows  a  tyrant  sits  at  the  desk, 
and  rules  her  little  community  with  a  heart 
like  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  was  no  tyrant, 
happily,  at  this  desk,  only  a  grave-faced,  earn- 
est woman,  with  the  devotion  of  her  high 
calling  stamped  upon  her  face.  How  famil- 
iar it  all  was — the  desks,  the  chairs,  the  black- 
boards, maps,  charts,  pointers,  rubbers,  pic- 
tures, copy-books,  pens,  pencils,  slates,  and 
rulers.  And  yet,  how  strange,  how  unique, 
how  far  off,  how  foreign  to  our  very  civiliza- 
tion, were  these  bronzed  faces,  black  heads, 
and  dark,  beseeching  eyes !  They  were  In- 
dian faces,  all  of  them :  low,  square  fore- 
heads, coarse,  black  hair,  neatly  braided  be- 
hind or  cut  short;  high  cheek  bones,  large, 
flat  noses,  thick  lips  that  broke  into  smiles 
often,  showing  their  escape  from  barbarism 
— for  an  Indian  woman  rarely  smiles  in  her 
savage  state;  her  burdens  are  too  heavy  for 
smiles.  Their  teeth  are  white,  brilliant,  even, 
and,  with  their  eyes  and  lithe  slender  forms, 
are  their  chief  beauty.  Many  of  the  girls 
were  well  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  all 
showed  progress.  Their  teacher  understood 
them,  and  they  understood  her;  therefore, 
all  worked  harmoniously  together.  Besides 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  she  taught  them 
to  sew,  to  wash,  iron,  mend  and  make  their 
clothes ;  in  short,  she  grounded  them  thor- 
oughly in  the  education  of  a  civilized  wo- 
man's life.  Their  dormitories  were  faultless- 
ly clean,  and  their  little  white  beds  brought 
back  to  more  than  one  of  us  our  own  school 


days.  She  told  the  same  story  that  one  hears 
on  every  frontier,  that  the  chief  obstacles 
that  come  in  her  way  come  from  the  class  of 
white  men  who  settle  on  the  outposts  of  civi- 
lization, and  consider  Indian  girls  as  their 
legitimate  prey.  It  is  their  lawlessness,  their 
violence,  their  systematic  brutality,  their  end- 
less outrages  on  a  conquered  people,  that 
have  goaded  the  Indians  all  over  our  fron- 
tiers to  those  sudden  outbreaks  of  vengeance, 
in  which  innocent  settlers  have  so  often  paid 
with  their  lives  for  crimes  they  would  gladly 
have  prevented  if  they  could.  It  is  the  bald- 
est justice  to  the  red  men  to  say  that  for 
every  deed  of  violence  committed  by  them 
on  the  white  settler,  they  have  suffered  five 
hundred  in  return.  It  is  the  men  who  have 
plundered  the  Indian  of  his  birth-right,  who 
call  for  his  extermination.  It  is  he  who  has 
stolen  his  home,  that  tells  you  his  civiliza- 
tion is  a  farce ;  he  who  has  debauched  his 
women — who  does  not  even  remotely  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  virtue — that  inti- 
mates that  virtue  is  impossible  for  an  Indian 
woman.  And,  alas  for  justice,  for  humanity, 
for  our  whole  disgraceful  Indian  history,  their 
brutal  assertions,  cowardly  falsehoods  and 
scheming  dishonesties  have  been  for  so  far 
successful. 

Had  enough  schools  like  this  been  inaug- 
urated fifty  years  ago  by  our  Indian  policy, 
what  blood  and  treasure  might  have  been 
saved  to  the  nation !  In  educating  the  wo- 
men, the  one  blow  that  could  kill  barbarism 
effectively  would  have  been  dealt.  The 
government  failed  at  Hampton  because  it 
ignored  this  great  natural  fact :  it  took  the 
boy,  leaving  the  girl  to  grow  up  a  savage; 
but  when  the  boy  was  educated,  Nature  was 
stronger  than  any  government,  and  he  went 
back  to  barbarism,  with  the  girl.  In  all  his- 
tory it  has  been  ever  so.  No  race  or  na- 
tion has  degraded  its  women  without  falling 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  It  has  taken 
ages  to  lead  man  up  to  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  raise  a  woman  to  his  level;  she  drags 
him  down  to  hers. 

I  said  we  were  glad  when  the  mists  rolled 
over  the  mountains  and  filled  the  streets  in 
the  long,  gray  twilights,  for  then  we  lay  at 
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anchor  all  night,  and  often  went  on  shore. 
The  passengers  were  always  on  the  qui  vive 
to  land,  jumping  into  all  sorts  of  rickety  ca- 
noes, sometimes  half  drowning  themselves 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  first  on  the  beach. 
Clad  in  waterproof  from  head  to  foot,  we  de- 
fied the  deluges  and  laughed  at  the  elements. 
Neither  hat,  bonnet,  shawl,  cloak,  nor  any 
ordinary  woman's  outside  wrap,  will  do  for 
Alaska.  Mostly,  it  is  not  cold  in  summer, 
but  it  is  always  wet.  They  have  traditions 
at  every  port  of  sunny  days,  blue  skies,  and 
soft  south  winds,  but  they  are  only  traditions. 
In  our  weeks  of  travel  we  never  saw  the  sun 
except  a  day  or  two — pale,  misty,  and  sur- 
rounded by  corona.  Not  a  trace  of  blue  ev- 
er came  in  the  sky,  and  the  south  wind  was 
always  laden  with  driving  rain  storms. 

Our  steamer  lies  at  anchor  now,  close 
by  an  Indian  village,  whose  rows  of  tall  to- 
tems, with  their  grotesque  carvings,  look  like 
Indian  spectres.  We  enter  a  chief's  house. 
It  is  large,  built  of  huge  logs,  something 
like  the  old  farmhouse  that  I  remember  in 
the  "  Far  West."  The  floor  is  of  boards  tol- 
erably smooth,  but  you  have  only  to  look  at 
it  to  know  that  the  scrubbings  and  the  mop- 
pings  of  a  cleaning  day  are  wholly  unknown. 
Around  the  square  apartment  runs  a  raised 
platform,  to  which  you  ascend  by  two  steps. 
It  is  about  six  feet  in  width,  and  on  it  are 
placed  the  beds  of  the  family.  These  beds 
consist  of  dry  skins,  tanned  and  strongly 
sewed  together,  and  a  variety  of  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  blankets,  many  of  them  trimmed 
with  row  after  row  of  white  pearl  buttons. 
They  are  sometimes  highly  ornamented, 
showing  real  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
buttons,  and,  to  my  thinking,  in  better  taste 
than  the  "crazy  quilt,"  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  many  of  our  women.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  and  have  no  windows — only  one  large 
opening  at  the  head  of  the  steps  for  a  door, 
and  another  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  All 
over  one  end  of  the  dwelling  is  a  rude  fres- 
co work,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an  im- 
mense eye,  and  at  intervals  are  smaller  eyes 
of  the  same  pattern.  .The  Cyclopean  eye 
watches  the  household  with  a  level,  cease- 
less stare,  that  impresses  a  stranger  with  a 


vague  uneasiness.  The  family  consists  of 
an  old  chief,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  their 
husbands,  and  children.  They  were  gather- 
ed about  the  fire,  which  is  in  'the  center  of 
the  apartment ;  on  it,  propped  up  by  black- 
ened stones — boulders  from  the  beach — was 
a  large  iron  kettle  in  which  the  family  din- 
ner of  stewed  salmon  was  steaming.  The 
smoke  ascended  in  a  tolerably  straight  line 
to  the  hole  above,  though  the  sooty  rafters 
and  the  bleared  eyes  of  the  old  people 
showed  that  it  quite  as  often  dispersed  itself 
within. 

The  civilization  of  Fort  Wrangel  had  not 
made  much  headway  in  this  community. 
The  chief  produced,  with  much  pride,  a 
paper  given  him  by  a  commander  of  the 
United  States  naval  ship  that  he  professed 
to  have  faithfully  served.  If  he  had  known 
one  word  it  contained  he  would  not  so  com- 
placently display  it.  It  warned  all  stran- 
gers against  trusting  him,  said  he  was  dishon- 
est and  had  always  been  an  inveterate  foe  to 
the  whites.  The  women  wore  the  lip  orna- 
ment, and  the  mouth  of  the  elder  one  was 
fearfully  distorted  by  it.  The  young  girls 
wore  a  silver  pin,  which. is  inserted  from  the 
inside,  the  head  of  the  pin  keeping  it  in 
place.  Their  faces  are  painted  with  a  pur- 
plish black,  made  of  lamp  black  and  vermil- 
ion, which  they  renew  as  often  as  our  would- 
be  fine  ladies  renew  their  "creme  de  Us"  or 
"bloom  of  youth."  The  missionary  school, 
however,  at  Fort  Wrangel,  is  dealing  havoc 
to  the  Indian  girls'  cosmetic;  but  where  is 
the  missionary  school  that  is  to  restore  to  us 
the  natural  complexions  of  our  own  young 
girls? 

Each  native  house  has  its  Mem  at  the 
threshold.  This  is  an  immense  column  of 
wood — often  a  large  tree  trunk — on  which 
are  rudely  carved  all  sorts  of  fantastic  fig- 
ures, representing  the  various  totems  into 
which  the  family  had  married,  crowned  by 
that  of  the  present  number.  The  taller  this 
column,  the  older  and  more  powerful  has 
been  the  family.  Occasionally,  some  of  the 
figures  are  painted,  and  though  the  execution 
is  rarely  in  the  least  artistic,  many  of  the 
colors  are  remarkable,  coming  from  a  savage 
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race.  They  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  her- 
aldry as  strong  as  our  own  ancestors,  or  as 
the  wealthy  parvenues  of  modern  times. 
Only  they  are  more  honest  and  original  than 
either,  for  as  the  former  pilfered  theirs 
from  the  French  and  the  Italians,  so  do  the 
latter,  most  unblushingly — and  in  the  face  of 
all  honest  Republican  contempt — steal  over 
again  that  which  they  have  not  character 
enough  to  invent  for  themselves. 

The  Indians  carve  their  family  badge  on 
everything — on  their  canoes,  on  their  brace- 
lets (which  they  manufacture  with  much 
skill  from  half-dollar  pieces)  on  their  paddles, 
blankets,  bowls,,  spoon-handles,  toys,  and 
often  on  their  dresses.  The  Thlinkets  have 
four  totems — the  raven,  the  wolf,  the  eagle, 
and  the  whale;  and  no  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted by  parties  bearing  the  same  family 
badge,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  a  family 
tie.  A  raven  may  not  mate  with  a  raven, 
nor  a  wolf  with  a  wolf — no  matter  how  slen- 
der the  real  relationship  may  be — and  surely 
in  this  these  barbarian  codes  are  more  en- 
lightened than  the  civilized  law  that  allows 
cousins  to  intermarry. 

The  Alaskan  Indians  are  in  many  respects 
far  superior  to  any  other  of  our  Indian  tribes. 
Notwithstanding  the  debasing  influence  of 
many  of  the  white  traders,  there  are  no  In- 
dian women  accorded  the  same  advantages. 
The  wife  holds  the  veto  power  in  every  fam- 
ily. You  can  make  only  a  partial  trade  with 
the  husband.  He  can  neither  sell  his  pelts 
or  hire  himself  or  his  boat  without  her  con- 
sent. He  tells  you  so.  After  you  have  ex- 
hausted your  ability  in  bringing  him  to  terms, 
he  introduces  Madam  on  the  scene.  She 
listens  with  calmness  to  your  sophistry,  and 
the  chances  are,  ten  to  one,  that  she  sees 
through  you  and  breaks  the  bargain.  The 
consequence  is  that  men  do  not  congre- 
gate by  themselves ;  they  are  always  with 
their  families.  Unlike  the  Indians  of  the 
lower  coast,  the  man  assumes  a  fair  share  of 
the  labor;  they  go  on  all  fishing  and  hunting 
expeditions  en  famille.  When  a  bargain  is 
struck,  the  husband  hands  the  wife  the  mon- 
ey, which  she  ties  in  the  corner  of  her  blan- 
ket, and  they  walk  off  most  sociably  together. 


The  stories  of  polygamous  wives  which 
certain  writers  have  reported  were  mostly 
false.  There  are  more  men  than  women  in 
Alaska,  but  this  potent  fact  has  not  hindered 
the  play  of  imagination  in  those  who,  as  La 
Perouse  says,  write  whole  books  in  their 
closets,  while  others  who  have  gone  through 
personal  hardships  to  visit  these  scenes  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  state  of  morals  they  de- 
pict. 

We  sailed  from  Fort  Wrangel  for  Harris- 
burg,  taking  the  inner  channels  all  the  way, 
and  leaving  Sitka  for  the  return  voyage.  It 
was  again  an  endless  panorama  of  winding 
river,  wooded  islet,  steep  shore  bluffs,  or 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  reaching  from  the  wa- 
ter to  the  far  horizon.  Life  is  very  realistic 
in  these  northern  waters.  The  landscape 
stands  out  in  sharp,  clear  lines,  and  if  nature 
is  at  rest,  it  is  the  sullen  rest  that  at  any  mo- 
ment may  break  into  a  wild  storm.  All 
around  are  the  evidences  of  her  angry  moods. 
The  pathway  of  the  avalanche  is  plain  upon 
the  mountain.  It  has  swept  the  great  pines 
and  cypresses  out  of  its  way,  and  tossed  them 
like  sticks  in  heaps  into  the  crevices  and  up- 
on the  shore.  The  channels  seem  still  more 
narrow  from  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  their  sides,  and  in  the  long  twi- 
lights are  gloomy  beyond  description.  The 
mountains,  when  not  snow-capped,  show 
their  great  granite  walls,  sometimes  smooth 
like  those  of  Yosemite,  but  mostly  seamed 
with  fissures  filled  with  snow,  through  which 
the  hardy  pine  struggles  for  existence. 

A  new  interest  comes  to  us  as  we  enter 
the  waters  where  the  icebergs,  floating  down 
from  the  northern  currents,  are  as  plentiful 
as  the  islands  we  have  lately  passed.  And 
on  shore  there  is  also  a  new  interest — some- 
thing that  having  been  once  seen,  in  all  the  fu- 
ture one  can  never  forget,  but  until  seen, 
can  never  be  fully  comprehended.  It  is  the 
glacier ;  a  real  glacier  seen  in  the  gray  light 
of  these  gray  latitudes,  with  icebergs  before, 
behind,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  great  patch- 
es of  floating  ice  lying  here  and  there  in  the 
gray  and  lonely  sea.  It  has  been  likened  to 
a  river,  frozen  while  in  motion.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  best  way  to  describe  it,  yet  I  have 
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seen  a  frozen  river  break  up  in  spring,  and 
it  bears  only  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  pe- 
culiar grandeur  of  the  glacier.  From  it  vast 
masses  of  ice  break  off  and  fall  over  the  pre- 
cipices, with  a  noise  that  can  be  heard  for 
miles,  forming  great  icebergs  all  along  the 
shores.  One  afternoon,  a  superb  iceberg 
floated  closely  toward  us.  It  was  like  a  giant 
tomb  in  the  medieval  age,  and  on  it  calmly 
reposed  the  colossal  figure  of  a  woman  with 
her  hands  quietly  folded  on  her  cold,  white 
breast.  As  we  came  nearer  it  lost  this  form, 
and  looked  like  huge  bowlders  of  marble 
thrown  loosely  together.  The  fissures  in  it 
were  intensely  blue,  and  the  waters  surround- 
ing had  a  depth  of  blue  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  sea.  The  vessel  slowed  down  her 
steam,  and  a  boat  was  lowered,  with  four 
men  and  the  carpenter  to  fill  the  exhausted 
ice-chest  from  our  strange  visitor.  We  all 
have  an  idea  that  in  the  icy  regions  it  is  for- 
ever cold,  lonely  and  silent.  Cold  and  lone- 
ly it  must  surely  be,  but  never  silent.  The 
ceaseless  change  and  contraction  going  on  in 
the  ice  produces  the  most  weird  and  melan- 
choly sounds.  It  is  like  the  groaning  and 
straining  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  in  the  hard  life  of  the  northern 
navigator  worse  than  to  always  hear  this 
ceaseless  moaning,  as  if  the  whole  unquiet 
world  about  him  was  in  endless  pain. 

Harrisburg  is  a  mining  town,  whose  pros- 
pects, population,  and  name  are  liable  to 
sudden  changes.  It  was  Harrisburg  on  the 
way-bills  and  steamer's  schedule,  and  Juneau 
when  we  arrived — I  shall  not  say  in  the  har- 
bor, for  there  is  no  harbor,  only  a  new  wood- 
en pier  that  puts  out  from  a  narrow  beach 
at  the  base  of  high  bluffs.  The  pier  was 
crowded  by  the  whole  mining  and  Indian 
population.  Here  could  be  seen  the  heroes 
of  Poker  Flat  and  old  Tuolumne  days,  fa- 
miliar to  us  of  another  generation  from  the 
graphic  sketches  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark 
Twain  :  athletes  in  the  roughest  mining  suits, 
brown  of  face  and  unkempt  of  beard,  with 
wide  slouched  hats,  and  almost  all  young, 
strong,  and  full  of  adventurous  life,  anxious 
for  news  and  letters  from  far-off  friends. 
The  town — a  collection  of  huts  and  tents — 


nestled  close  to  the  cliffs.  A  few  little 
houses  were  perched  here  and  there  on 
dangerous  heights,  to  which  you  climbed 
by  steep  and  rickety  steps.  Over  all  a 
great  mountain  lowered  in  close  proximity, 
shutting  off  half  the  sky  and  all  the  sun,  if 
there  ever  was  a  sun  at  Harrisburg  to  shut 
off. 

We  lay  here  for  two  days  and  nights,  and 
all  the  time  it  rained  with  a  steady  down-pour. 
Nobody  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
Men  stood  without  umbrellas  or  overcoats 
calmly  chatting,  as  they  do  in  Oregon,  where 
their  imperviousness  to  their  damp  clima^ 
has  given  them  very  justly  the  sobriquet  of 
"webfoot."  No  one  was  hindered  from  any 
expedition  by  the  elements.  Encased  in 
our  "gossamers"  we  went  and  came  with 
the  rest,  visiting  the  Hudson  Bay  trading- 
store,  and  searching  out  curios  amongst  the 
Indians  with  so  much  industry  that  the  cap- 
tain declared  he  would  charge  us  heavily  on 
the  homeward  passage  for  freight. 

We  had  no  regrets  when  the  signal  came 
to  leave  Juneau  or  Harrisburg,  whichever  it 
may  be,  except  for  the  genial  passengers  that 
staid  there.  Four  of  them  had  pitched  a 
tent  near  the  wharf,  close  by  the  bluff,  and 
beside  a  tree.  They  had  additional  streams 
from  its  branches,  and  a  perfect  torrent  swept 
by  the  door.  Poor  fellows!  It  was  a  sad 
change  from  the  comfortable  cabin  of  the 
steamer,  and  a  bad  wet  blanket  on  their 
bright  dreams  of  mining  adventures.  As 
they  vigorously  waved  their  hats  to  us,  we 
watched  their  rueful  faces  with  much  sym- 
pathy, until  they  were  lost  in  the  mists. 

We  entered  Sitka  by  Peril  Straits,  and 
they  well  deserve  their  name.  They  are  not 
so  rough  as  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
but  the  waters  bank  up  smoother,  seemingly 
more  deadly,  and  the  pilot  needs  all  the  skill 
and  the  coolness  of  a  Jean  Bautiste  to  bring 
us  safely  through.  Sitka,  the  capital  of  the 
old  Russian  America,  is  wholly  foreign  in 
appearance.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  little  harbor,  almost  land-locked, 
and  studded  with  picturesque  islands.  The 
bay  is  full  of  sunken  reefs  or  rocks,  and 
painted  buoys  laid  down  by  the  Fur  Com- 
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papy  float  around  with  warning  of  unseen 
dangers.  Sitka  is  on  Baranoff  Island,  and 
directly  behind  it  are  two  mountains;  the 
furthest  snow-clad,  against  the  endless  gray 
sky  of  Alaska,  the  nearest  rounded  and  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  forest  growth,  and  with  its 
pine-clad  indentations  giving  both  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  mountain. 

The  "  Castle  "  or  Government  House  is  a 
huge  wooden  structure  at  the  top  of  a  long 
point  of  rocks.  It  is  famous  as  the  home  of 
the  rough  old  Baron  Baranoff,  whose  name 
and  exploits  still  linger  on  the  coast.  The 
cupola  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  furni- 
ture now  remaining,  except  the  great  Rus- 
sian stove  in  the  ante-room.  Here  the  Yan- 
kee captains  waited  for  their  audience  with 
this  keener  trader  than  them  selves.  He  had, 
however,  as  Washington  Irving  tells  us,  due 
respect  for  their  sharpness,  and  would  trade 
nothing  until  they  had  first  swallowed  two 
tumblers  of  hot  rum.  A  record  of  the  weath- 
er is  kept  at  Sitka,  and  the  signal  officer  has 
his  quarters  in  the  "Castle."  His  journal 
must  be  easily  written.  After  he  has  rung 
the  changes  on  "  rain,  rainy,  raining,  rained," 
he  has  exhausted  the  weather  vocabulary. 
No  greater  proof  of  the  hu  midky  of  the  cli- 
mate is  needed  than  the  great  rock  one  sees 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  out  of  which 
grows  a  tree  of  respectable  height  and  size. 

The  principal  buildings  beside  the  "  Cas- 
tle "  are  the  barracks,  now  occupied  by  a 
handful  of  marines,  the  custom-house,  the 
Fur  Company's  stores,  the  hospital,  and 
church.  The  Greek  church  is  very  pictur- 
esque with  its  tall  spire  and  imposing  dome. 
It  is  well  worth  visiting,  and  was  shown  to 
us  with  much  civility  by  the  officiating  priest. 
Above  the  three  altars  are  some  good  pic- 
tures ;  one  of  the  Madonna  and  child  is  very 
beautiful,  and  said  to  be  very  valuable.  The 
halos  around  some  of  the  heads  were  for- 
merly filled  with  jewels.  One  on  the  Ma- 
donna still  contains  rubies,  amethysts,  pearls, 
and  diamonds.  The  marriage  crowns  are 
also  costly ;  these,  during  the  wedding  cere- 
mony, are  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and 


groom.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  the  jewels 
should  have  been  stolen  by  the  United  States 
troops  first  sent  to  occupy  Sitka.  Yet,  such  is 
the  charge  the  Russian  inhabitants  bring.  The 
most  valuable  of  all — the  one  we  saw — was 
finally  recovered.  The  commanding  officer 
instituted  so  strict  a  search  that  the  thief 
threw  it  into  the  river,  where  it  was  after- 
wards found,  with  the  rarest  gems  abstract- 
ed. The  priest  showed  us  his  vestments, 
which  were  rich  and  beautiful,  but  on  no  con- 
dition would  he  allow  us  to  step  where  they 
were.  Every  man  of  our  party  could  go, 
but  no  woman  might  set  her  foot  inside  of 
the  sacred  enclosure.  Any  old  reprobate, 
no  matter  though  his  life  is  black  with  crimes, 
may  be  admitted  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  Greek  church;  but  the  best  and  purest 
soul  that  is  framed  in  a  feminine  body  must 
be  excluded,  because  it  is  a  woman's.  Well, 
we  staid  outside,  and  thought  our  own 
thoughts.  They  brought  us  the  rich  gar- 
ments, but  they  were  only  gaudy  tinsel  and 
barbarous  trappings  in  our  eyes.  We  men- 
tally thanked  heaven  that  we  had  not  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  had  a  practical 
proof  of  how  much  Christianity  has  done  for 
woman. 

At  Sitka,  as  at  every  other  port  where  we 
anchored,  the  steamer  was  our  hotel.  All 
day  long  we  wandered  over  the  little  town, 
through  the  Indian  quarters,  and  out  to  the 
table-rock,  where  Baron  Baranoff  sat  and 
smoked  his  pipe  in  his  daily  walks  ;  and 
where  every  war-ship  that  comes  to  the 
Island  leaves  a  record  of  her  visit,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  native  houses  are  like  those 
we  saw  all  along  the  coast,  made  of  large 
logs,  with  a  round  hole  in  front,  which  is  the 
door.  In  one,  we  saw  a  curiously  carved 
sarcophagus,  in  which  was  the  body  of  a 
child  that  had  died  three  months  before. 

The  Thlinkets  have  many  customs  that,  to 
one  versed  in  Greek  history,  shows  how 
closely  after  all  is  mankind  connected.  Their 
masques,  their  rattles,  their  dances,  are  all 
religious  in  their  origin.  When  a  young 
man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl,  he  goes  to  her 
house  carrying  presents  of  pelts  and  sits  down 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  If  she  looks  on 
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his  suit  favorably,  she  manages  very  soon  to 
open  the  door ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  will 
have  none  of  him,  it  obstinately  remains 
shut,  and  he  must  depart  with  the  best  grace 
he  can.  Alas  !  not  even  in  far  Alaska,  nor 
among  the  Thlinkets,  does  the  course  of 
true  love  always  run  smooth.  The  rocks, 
reefs,  eddies,  and  whirlpools  that  so  often 
prove  disastrous  on  other  shores  are  also 
known  here.  Often  the  poor  girl  must  let 
the  door  remain  shut  because  the  pelts  of 
the  youth  are  not  a  sufficient  sesame  in  the 
eyes  of  her  relatives  and  society  to  open  it. 
Our  ship  has  taken  on  her  last  bale  of  car- 
go. We,  too,  have  packed  our  state-room 
with  furs  and  dried  skins  of  curious  sea-birds, 
and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  until  we  can 
hardly  get  into  it  ourselves.  Again,  we  sail 
through  intricate  channels,  island-dotted 
sounds,  and  long,  narrow,  inland  seas. 


Again,  our  days  go  by  full  of  pictures  of  ev- 
er-changing wild  landscape  beauty.  We  are 
"  homeward  bound  ";  very  soon  we  shall  see 
the  blue  skies,  sunny  shores,  and  brown 
summer  hills  of  California.  Strange  that  a 
certain  feeling  that  is  half  regret  should  come 
to  us,  growing  stronger  day  by  day. 

And  to-night,  long  after,  as  I  sit  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  and  listen  to  the  winds  tearing  down 
the  streets,  and  see  through  my  window  a 
drifting  moon  in  a  wilderness  of  scurrying 
sky,  there  comes  to  me  the  same  regret.  It 
takes  me  back  to  the  wild  and  lonely  Alas- 
.kan  shores.  I  see  once  more  the  circling 
crowns  of  pale  mists  high  on  the  mountain 
tops.  I  hear  the  cry  of  the  sea-bird  to  its 
mate.  I  listen  to  the  dash  of  the  waterfall, 
and  watch  the  dark  outline  of  pine  and  cy- 
press, and  slowly  pace  the  well-known  decks 
of  the  good  ship. 

Agnes  M.  Manning. 


GROTIUS   AND   HIS   EPOCH-MAKING   BOOK. 


IN  this  world  of  incessant  change,  both  in 
scientific  theory  and  in  literary  standards,  it 
is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  history  that  an 
author  and  his  books  should  not  both  be  for- 
gotten within  three  centuries  after  his  birth. 
Yet  that  this  has  happened  at  least  once  in 
modern  times,  has  in  the  past  year  been  ap- 
propriately emphasized  in  the  tricentennial 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the 
author  of  the  famous  '•'•Rights  of  War  and 
Peace." 

Among  other  publications  apropos  of  the 
occasion,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  styled 
"  Bibliothecse  Grotianse,"  containing  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  various  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  all  the  works  of  Grotius,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  appeared.  This  remark- 
able list  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  bewildering  sense  of  the  wonderful  intel- 
lectual activity  and  breadth  of  this  renowned 
scholar.  It  comprises  no  less  than  ninety- 
four  distinct  works,  covering  almost  every 
department  of  literature  and  science.  Some 
of  these  books  attained  and  have  kept  a 


world-wide  celebrity;  some  of  them  have 
appeared  in  as  many  as  seventy-one  editions, 
with  translations  into  no  less  than  ten  differ- 
ent languages.  In  spite  of  this  amazing 
range  of  literary  activity,  there  is  no  super- 
ficiality. On  the  contrary,  Grotius  was  em- 
inently a  layer  of  foundations,  an  originator 
of  new  schools  of  thought,  and  the  pioneer 
in  new  and  difficult  departments  of  inquiry. 

Hugo  Grotius  (called  in  his  own  language 
Hugo  de  Groot)  was  born  at  Delft,  in  Hol- 
land, April  10,  1583.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
and  knightly  race,  his  ancestors  having  been 
famous  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  Hol- 
land, both  for  deeds  of  arms  in  the  old  feu- 
dal wars,  and  for  learning  and  science  in  the 
more  prosperous  days  of  peace. 

His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been 
distinguished  for  classical  scholarship,  and 
had  both  held  high  positions  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
learned  surroundings,  Hugo  was  a  scholar 
and  a  poet  almost  from  his  cradle.  To  us, 
in  these  degenerate  days,  his  precocity  seems 
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marvelous.  He  wrote  beautiful  Latin  verses 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  matriculated  at 
Leyden  at  eleven.  This  university,  though 
surrounded  by  the  storms  of  the  great  war 
with  Spain,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Europe.  A  whole  host  of  learned 
and  renowned  professors  occupied  its  chairs, 
and  its  standards  for  matriculation  and  grad- 
uation were  exceedingly  high.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  Grotius  obtained  his  Bachelor's 
degree,  after  a  rigid  examination  in  the  clas- 
sics, mathematics,  astronomy,  jurisprudence, 
and  theology. 

After  his  graduation  he  was  placed  in  the 
retinue  of  the  famous  Barneveld,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris.  Henry 
IV.  was  so  attracted  by  Grotius  that  he  gave 
him  a  golden  chain,  and  called  him  the  mir- 
acle of  Holland,  besides  bestowing  upon  him 
other  marks  of  his  favor.  While  in  France, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Orleans,  in  a  eulogistic 
diploma,  in  which  he  was  styled  the  "  rising 
light  of  Europe." 

On  returning  home  he  published,  though 
not  yet  fifteen,  his  annotated  edition  of  Ca- 
pella,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Latin  au- 
thors, and  other  valuable  and  learned  works, 
besides  several  tragedies.  He  immediately 
entered  the  profession  of  law,  and  when  he 
was  seventeen  we  find  him  an  advocate  in 
full  practice  before  the  highest  courts  at  the 
Hague.  At  twenty-three  he  was  Attorney 
General  of  Holland.  Then  followed  embas- 
sies, municipal  dignities,  and  public  employ- 
ments of  the  most  varied  kind,  in  all  of  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
ability  as  to  gain  the  universal  applause  of 
his  countrymen.  When  he  was  twenty-six, 
he  published  his  famous  "Mare  Liberum," 
that  great  argument  for  the  liberty  of  the  sea 
that  has  since  become  an  authority  in  the 
maritime  law  of  all  nations. 

At  twenty  he  had  been  selected  by  the 
States  General,  over  many  applicants,  as  the 
historiographer  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-nine  he  had  finished 
his  "History  and  Annals  of  the  United  Prov- 
ince," which,  though  not  published  till  after 
his  death,  has  always  been  a  classic.  He 


had  already,  by  his  "Constitutional  History 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,"  won  the  title  of 
"Hugo  Grotius,  auctor  damnatus,"  from  the 
Spanish  authorities.  At  thirty  he  was  ap- 
pointed Grand  Pensionary  of  Rotterdam, 
and  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
able  to  stipulate  that  he  should  not  be  arbi- 
trarily removed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city. 

For  some  years  previous  to  this  time  a 
fierce  theological  wrangle  had  been  destroy- 
ing the  harmony  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  old  question  of  predes- 
tination and  free  will,  about  which  the  Greek 
philosophers  used  to  dispute,  upon  which 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  never  fail- 
ed to  disagree  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  had  divided  the  Mohammedans  into 
two  factions  under  the  leadership  of  Omar 
and  Ali,  and  which  had  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  Christians  from  the  days  of 
Pelagius  to  the  present  time — this  question, 
even  then  hoary  with  age,  now  divided  the 
Dutch  into  two  parties  as  stubborn  and  fierce 
as  ever  burned  a  heretic. 

Grotius,  ardent  Christian  and  profound 
theologian  as  he  was,  could  not  keep  out  of 
the  controversy.  He  and  Barneveld,  though 
urging  toleration  and  longing  for  peace,  were 
on  the  losing  side — that  of  the  Arminians. 
The  other  party,  with  Prince  Maurice  at  its 
head,  seized  upon  the  government,  and  with 
that  violence  and  injustice  which  had  too 
frequently  characterized  the  victorious  fol- 
lowers of  the  humble  and  charitable  Naza- 
rene,  proceeded  to  inflict  the  most  condign 
punishment  upon  the  leading  Arminians. 
The  aged  and  patriotic  statesman  Barneveld 
was  beheaded,  under  the  cover  of  political 
charges.  Grotius  and  Hiergobertz,  perhaps 
because  they  were  likely  to  live  longer,  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  con- 
fined in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Louvenstein. 

This  closed  a  distinct  period  in  Grotius's 
life.  He  was  just  thirty-six  years  old:  but 
what  a  splendid  record  these  thirty-six  years 
make !  How  many  men  have  ever  lived  on 
the  earth,  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  whose 
lives  were  so  full  of  great  and  varied  achieve- 
ment ?  Springing  from  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestors,  living  in  a  country  that  was  then 
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fighting  the  world's  great  battles  of  liberty 
and  progress,  and  in  an  age  pregnant  with 
great  men,  this  young  man  of  thirty-six  had 
already  proven  himself  the  flower  of  his  race, 
the  pride  of  his  country,  and  the  leader  of 
his  age.  His  fame  was  already  coextensive 
with  Christendom;  his  learning  and  genius 
the  wonder  of  Europe.  Men  like  Joseph 
Scaliger  and  Junius  and  Paulus  Mercala  had 
been  his  early  teachers.  John  Barneveld 
had  been  his  companion  in  statesmanship, 
Selden  had  been  his  opponent  in  philosophic 
jurisprudence,  but  the  marvelous  youth  had 
surpassed  them  all.  It  is  easy  to  find  men 
great  in  parts :  Grotius  was  great  in  every- 
thing. While  as  precocious  as  Pascal,  and 
as  learned  and  classical  as  Erasmus,  he  was 
as  accomplished  in  diplomacy  and  govern- 
ment as  Machiavelli.  Motley,  in  his  "John 
Barneveld,"  says  of  Grotius:  "Jurist,  advo- 
cate, attorney  general,  poet,  scholar,  historian, 
editor  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  writer  of 
tragedies,  of  law  treatises,  of  theological  dis- 
quisitions, he  stood  foremost  among  a  crowd 
of  famous  contemporaries." 

But  neither  his  fame,  nor  his  genius,  nor 
his  accomplishments  could  save  him  from 
theological  rancor.  The  only  use  his  coun- 
try could  find  for  this  incomparable  specimen 
of  manhood,  was  to  bury  him  alive  in  the 
castle  of  Louvenstein.  History,  at  this 
epoch,  fails  to  prove  that  republics  are  not 
ungrateful;  for  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
only  parallel  that  can  be  found  to  this  mon- 
strous piece  of  ingratitude  was  in  the  only 
other  great  free  country  of  the  time.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  most  splendid  English- 
man that  has  ever  been  born,  had  just  died 
on  the  scaffold,  after  languishing  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  London  Tower. 

Grotius's  conduct  in  prison  was  worthy  of 
the  man.  Confined  to  a  narrow  stone  room, 
he  spun  a  great  top  for  exercise,  while  he  ed- 
ited classics  and  composed  theological  books. 
All  Europe  watched  with  eager  interest  the 
writings  that  issued  from  that  stone  cell  on 
the  Rhine.  Among  many  other  works,  he 
wrote  here  his  "On  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  book  that  was  translated  in- 
to French,  German,  English,  Greek  and  Per- 
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sian,  and  for  two  centuries  was  the  favorite 
manual  of  apologetics. 

His  imprisonment  only  lasted  two  years, 
when  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  his  wife 
planned  and  executed  a  romantic  escape. 
He  was  carried  out  of  the  castle  in  a  trunk 
supposed  to  contain  books,  and  fleeing  over 
the  border  arrived  at  Paris  in  1621.  He 
was  never  allowed  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris,  some- 
times reduced  to  great  straits  for  money. 
His  great  work  "On  the  Rights  of  War  and 
Peace"  was  first  published  here  in  1625. 
He  also  composed  other  works  in  Law  and 
Theology,  one  of  which  was  an  Introduction 
to  Dutch  Jurisprudence,  which  first  appeared 
in  The  Hague  in  1631.  This  is  one  of  his 
many  famous  books,  and  exercised  a  control- 
ing  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  legal 
style  and  phraseology  of  the  Dutch  language. 

In  1634,  Grotius  was  made  Ambassador 
for  Sweden  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  the 
duties  of  this  post  occupied  most  of  his  time 
till  his  death  in  1645.  He  left  a  daughter 
and  three  sons,  from  one  of  whom  George 
Grote,the  famous  English  historian  of  Greece, 
is  said,  though  not  upon  clear  proof,  to  have 
been  a  lineal  descendant.  Fascinating  and 
inspiring  as  is  the  life-story  of  Grotius  him- 
self, we  cannot  linger  upon  it.  It  is  not 
Grotius  the  precocious  scholar  and  accom- 
plished man  of  affairs  that  we  are  especially 
interested  in,  but  Grotius  the  interpreter  of 
the  jurisconsults,  the  founder  of  modern  Po- 
litical Science,  the  apostle  of  Natural  Law. 
Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  his 
birth.  One  cannot  contemplate  these  three 
centuries  without  a  feeling  of  giddiness  at 
the  amazing  progress  of  the  human  race. 
In  every  department  of  human  interests,  it 
seems  as  if  the  world  had  advanced  from  the 
twilight  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning. 

In  this  general  progress  the  Science  of 
Government,  in  its  private,  state,  and  inter- 
national relations,  has  shared.  True,  the 
advance  has  been  neither  uniform  nor  con- 
stant. Keen  disappointments  in  the  failures 
of  promising  schemes,  blighted  hopes  and  de- 
structive reactions  mark  the  path.  The 
movement  has  been  one  proceeding  by  con- 
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trasts;  a  sort  of  progress  made  by  rushing 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  as  though  the 
heart  of  humanity  in  its  eagerness  for  the 
truth  was  moving  ahead  of  the  intellect, 
groping  for  light  where  all  was  darkness. 
But  still  progress  has  been  made.  The 
science  of  the  State  has  at  last  been  estab- 
lished on  apparently  firm  foundations,  and 
it  seems  to  me  extremely  fitting  in  this  third 
centennial  year  of  Grotius's  birth  to  examine 
the  origin  and  teachings  of  that  great  book 
on  the  "Rights  of  War  and  Peace,"  which  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  corner-stone 
of  modern  Political  Philosophy  and  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Like  all  epoch-making  works,  this  book 
was  the  joint  product  of  the  man  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  Grotius, 
although  a  man  of  such  varied  abilities,  was 
preeminently  a  statesman  and  a  philosophi- 
cal historian.  His  editions  of  classical  au- 
thors had  been  prepared  mainly  as  the  disci- 
plining exercises  of  his  boyhood.  He  after- 
wards read  the  classics  as  a  humanist,  for 
what  they  contained.  His  historical  genius 
was  impressed  not  only  upon  his  specific  his- 
tories, but  upon  all  his  writings.  This  i^s 
especially  true  of  his  theological  works.  One 
of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
restriction  of  most  of  the  prophecies  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  denial  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

This  historical  view  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures involved  him  in  frequent  controversy 
with  the  chief  expounders  of  the  narrow 
theology  of  his  time,  but  the  world  has  long 
been  coming  round  to  the  same  view. 

His  attitude  toward  the  great  schism  in  the 
Dutch  church  had  been  that  of  a  practical 
statesman,  regarding  the  two  great  parties  as 
factions  which  were  to  be  dealt  with  and 
made  use  of.  He  stood,  moreover,  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  distinctive  schools 
of  statesmen.  He  was  the  representative 
and  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  the 
great  school  of  Henry  IV.  and  Sully,  of  Bur- 
leigh  and  Barneveld,  though  he  was  surround- 
ed by  the  clerical  absolutists  of  the  school 
of  Richelieu  and  Laud. 


The  time,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  foundations  of  international  relations, 
and  even  of  law,  had  just  been  shattered  in 
the  wreck  of  the  church.  The  Pope  had 
ceased  to  be  the  international  judge  ;  he  was 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the  international  arbi- 
ter. International  morality  was  in  a  terrible 
state.  The  writings  of  Machiavelli,  whatev- 
er may  be  thought  of  the  motives  and  char- 
acter of  the  man,  had  produced  an  effect 
like  poison.  They  had  turned  diplomacy 
into  a  game,  at  which  only  devils  incarnate 
could  play  and  win.  From  his  pages  Philip 
II.  and  Catharine  de  Medici  had  drawn 
those  diabolical  maxims  of  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  pursued  their  despot- 
ic ends  with  perfect  unscrupulousness"  in 
their  choice  of  means.  Politics  was  com- 
pletely divorced  from  morals,  and  dissimu- 
lation, treachery,  and  assassination  stalked 
abroad  like  a  pestilence  at  noonday.  Add 
to  this  the  horrible  barbarities  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  the  terrible  picture  is  com- 
plete. The  dire  need  of  the  time  was  for  a 
man  of  learning,  fame,  and  piety,  to  speak 
the  language  of  truth  and  soberness  to  the 
rulers  of  the  world,  to  tell  corrupt  courts 
that  there  were  laws  which  even  kings  and 
princes  must  respect.  Such  a  man  was'Gro- 
tius,  and  such  a  message  was  his  great  treat- 
ise, "  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads. " 

The  object  of  Grotius  was  two-fold :  First, 
to  lay  down  those  rules  of  justice,  which 
would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  a  state  of 
nature — that  is,  living  in  a  social  state  inde- 
pendently of  any  positive  laws  of  human  in- 
stitution ;  and  secondly,  to  apply  those  rules 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  independent  na- 
tions living  together  in  a  similar  state  of 
nature.  In  a  rather  extended  introduction, 
he  sets  forth  his  authorities  and  sources,  his 
motives  and  object,  and  his  general  method 
of  treatment.  He  says  in  his  preface  : 

"Now,  amongst  those  things  peculiar  to 
man  is  his  desire  for  society,  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain inclination  to  live  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  not  in  any  manner  whatever  but  peace- 
ably, and  in  a  community  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  understanding.  *  * 
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This  sociability  which  we  have  now  describ- 
ed in  general,  or  this  care  of  maintaining  so- 
ciety in  a  manner  comformable  to  the  light 
of  human  understanding,  is  the  fountain  of 
Right,  properly  so  called." 

He  then  states  his  motives  as  follows : 

"Now,  for  my  part,  being  fully  assured  by 
the  -reasons  I  have  already  given  that  there 
is  some  right  common  to  all  nations,  which 
takes  place  both  in  the  preparations  and  in 
the  course  of  war,  I  had  many  and  weighty 
reasons  inducing  me  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
it.  I  observed  throughout  the  Christian 
world  a  licentiousness  in  regard  to  war  which 
even  barbarous  nations  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of;  a  running  to  arms  upon  very  frivolous, 
or  rather  no  occasions;  which,  being  once 
taken  up,  there  remained  no  longer  any  rev- 
erence for  right,  either  divine  or  human,  just 
as  if  from  that  time  men  were  authorized  and 
firmly  resolved  to  commit  all  manner  of  crime 
without  restraint." 

The  spectacle  of  this  monstrous  barbarity 
had  provoked  many,  including  Erasmus,  to 
deny  to  the  Christian  the 'right  of  war  alto- 
gether; but  Grotius  supposes  that  "they  have 
the  same  view  as  those  have  who,  in  order 
to  make  the  things  that  are  crooked  straight, 
usually  bend  them  as  much  the  other  way." 

Grotius's  method  of  proving  and  establish- 
ing this  law  is  to  "make  use  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  philosophers,  historians,  poets,  and  in 
the  last  place  orators;  not  as  if  they  were  to 
be  implicitly  believed  *  *  *  *  but  that  when 
many  men  of  different  times  and  places  unan- 
imously affirm  the  same  thing  for  truth,  this 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  cause,  which, 
in  the  questions  treated  by  us,  can  be  no  oth- 
er than  either  a  just  inference  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  nature,  or  an  universal  consent. 
The  former  shows  the  law  of  nature,  the  oth- 
er the  law  of  nations." 

This  method  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  that  vast  erudition,  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  classical  authors  and  Ro- 
man law,  which  was  the  delight  of  his  imme- 
diate successors.  His  pages  fairly  gleam  with 
quotations  from  almost  all  the  writers  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  This  feature  of  his  work  has 
led  to  those  scornful  charges  of  tediousness 


and  pedantry  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  by  some  modern  writers,  while  it  has 
been  defended  by  others  as  his  most  charm- 
ing characteristic. 

Grotius  next  proceeds  to  divide  his  treat- 
ise into  three  books :  the  first  treating  of  war 
in  general,  the  second  of  the  causes  from 
which  war  may  arise,  and  the  third  of  what 
is  lawful  in  war.  In  his  definition  of  the  ob- 
ject of  war,  he  justifies  the  title  of  his  work. 
As  all  war  has  peace  for  its  object,  and  as 
war  may  arise  out  of  any  controversy,  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Rights  of  War  may  be  made  to 
include  everything  that  comes  within  the 
scppe  of  international  law,  and  much  besides. 
Then,  in  making  the  distinction  between  a 
public  and  a  private  war,  he  is  led  into  an 
examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
idea  of  sovereignty,  and  the  mutual  relations 
and  duties  of  subjects  and  sovereigns.  In 
like  manner,  when  discussing  the  causes  of 
war  in  the  second  book,  we  find  him  exam- 
ining at  great  length  the  various  rights  one 
person  may  have  over  another,  and  the  gen- 
eral rights  and  obligations  arising  from  prop- 
erty in  goods,  etc.  In  this  way  many  of  his 
so-called  digressions  may  be  explained. 

The  foundation  of  natural  law  is  in  the 
social  nature  of  mankind.  He  defines  it  as 
"the  dictate  of  right  reason  pointing  out  a 
moral  guilt  or  rectitude  to  be  inherent  in 
any  action,  on  account  of  its  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  our  rational  and  social 
nature;  and,  consequently,  that  such  an  ac- 
tion is  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by  God, 
the  author  of  nature." 

Voluntary  or  positive  law,  as  the  term  im 
plies,  is  that  derived  from  some  will,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, is  either  human  or  divine.  Hu- 
man law  is  subdivided  into  that  of  the 
State,  which  he  defines  as  a  complete  body 
of  free  persons,  associated  together  to  enjoy 
peaceably  their  rights  and  for  their  common 
benefit;  and  the  law  of  nations,  which  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  will  of  all,  or  at 
least  of  many  nations. 

Divine  voluntary  law,  or  revealed  law,  is 
also  divided  into  two  kinds — general  and 
special :  the  former  intended  for  all  the 
world ;  the  latter  for  the  Jews  only.  The 
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Mosaic  law,  he  says,  is  not  binding  upon  the 
world  at  large  as  a  law,  but  much  of  it  is  re- 
iterated in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  also 
reinforced  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  con- 
sent of  nations,  when,  of  course,  it  becomes 
binding  upon  all. 

We  have  here  a  clear  distinction  between 
morality  and  religion ;  and  Grotius  deserves 
the  great  honor  of  having  beeh  the  first  to 
enunciate  a  principle  of  right  and  a  basis  of 
society  and  government  outside  of  the  church 
and  the  Bible.  Religion,  International  Law, 
and  Natural  Law  seem  to  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  distinguished  from  each  other. 

But  in  spiteof  all  his  efforts  at  classification 
and  arrangement,  Grotius  does  not  keep  his 
own  distinctions  clearly  in  mind.  He  founds 
the  law  natural  in  the  sociable  nature  of 
man,  and  the  law  of  nations  in  the  universal 
consent,  and  thus  distinguishes  between  in- 
ternational morality  and  international  law; 
and  one  would  naturally  expect  that  he  would 
first  lay  down  his  general  principles,  and  then 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  a  code  regulating  the 
intercourse  of  nations;  but  in  this  we  are  dis- 
appointed. From  the  first  to  the  last,  he 
mixes  up  these  two  conceptions  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion,  so  that  we  are  never  certain 
whether  he  is  treating  of  law  or  morality — of 
what  is  or  of  what  ought  to  be. 

This  theory  of  natural  law,  whose  foun- 
dations were  so  broadly  and  deeply  laid  by 
Grotius,  is  about  the  same  as  the  jus  gentium 
of  the  Romans,  though  Grotius  looks  at  it 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Its  influence 
in  the  world  has  been  tremendous,  both  for 
good  and  evil.  Grotius's  piety  and  his  mild 
and  tolerant  disposition  caused  him  to  con- 
stantly modify  its  teachings  by  an  appeal  to 
experience  and  the  e*  a..  ^le>  given  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  states.  For  this  perfect, 
legitimate,  andonlyreally  scientific  mode  of 
investigation,  he  was  charged  by  Rousseau 
with  confounding  the  duties  with  the  prac- 
tices of  states,  which  he  never  did. 

The  reaction  of  the  French  revolution  and 
the  rise  of  Benthamism  has  greatly  discred- 
ited the  theory  of  law  natural,  and  with  it 
the  reputation  of  Grotius.  Bentham  called 
it  "an  obscure  phantom,  which,  in  the  im- 


aginations of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it, 
points  sometimes  to  manners,  sometimes  to 
laws;  sometimes  to  what  is,  sometimes  to 
what  ought  to  be." 

Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  a  brief  and  some- 
what unsatisfactory  history  of  the  theory,  in 
his  Ancient  Law,  Chap.  IV. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  intermin- 
able. The  theory  dominated  the  thought  of 
the  1 7th  and  i8i,h  centuries  in  all  social  and 
political  science.  The  present  reaction 
against  it  may  be  somewhat  transitional,  and 
it  is  possible  that  its  true  scientific  value  is 
not  yet  determined.  But  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  permanent  value  of  the 
work  effected  by  Grotius  is  not  a  doubtful 
matter.  The  conception  of  man  living  in  a 
state  of  nature,  whatever  may  be  its  philo- 
sophical defects  and  its  practical  shortcom- 
ings, when  applied  to  political  or  economic 
speculation,  has  undoubtedly  been  product- 
ive of  incalculable  good  to  mankind  when 
applied  to  the  mutual  relations  of  independ- 
ent states.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  all  sovereign  communities,  whatever 
may  be  their  relative  strength,  associate  to- 
gether upon  terms  of  equality,  and  that,  as 
there  is  no  common  superior  and  no  positive 
law,  the  principles  of  abstract  justice  can  be 
applied  to  them,  with  proper  modifications, 
just  as  to  individuals  living  together  without 
positive  institutions. 

Granting  the  idea  of  territorial  sovereign- 
ty and  the  distinct  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual units,  the  ground  plan  of  the  inter- 
national edifice  becomes  theoretically  per- 
fect. But  Grotius  did  not  only  lay  the  foun- 
dations: with  the  hand  of  a  master  builder 
he  also  erected  the  superstructure.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  can  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Grotius  some  principle  applica- 
ble to  the  settlement  of  every  question  that 
may  arise  from  the  intercourse  of  nations; 
though  this  is  doubtful. 

Grotius  begins  this  part  of  his  work  osten- 
sibly in  the  middle  of  the  second  book,  but 
had  already  mixed  it  up  with  the  first  part 
of  his  book. 

He  begins  with  the  "rights  of  embassage" 
and  of  embassadors,  and  after  a  long,  discus- 
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sive  disquisition  on  punishments,  takes  up 
and  discusses,  in  an  exhaustive  and  fearless 
manner,  the  real  and  pretended  causes  of 
war,  just,  unjust,  and  doubtful.  His  mild, 
tolerant  disposition,  his  elevation  of  mind 
and  deep  Christian  piety  are  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  these  passages. 

He  denies  the  right  of  war  against  those 
who  refuse  to  become  Christians,  or  for  of- 
fenses against  God  only,  though  he  justifies 
a  war  against  infidels  and  against  those  who 
persecute  Christians  on  account  of  their  faith. 
He  inveighs  strongly  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  heretics,  and  exhorts  princes  to  abstain 
from  all  wars  waged  upon  doubtful  grounds, 
and  to  avoid  even  a  just  war  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

Wars  for  subjects,  for  allies,  and  for 
strangers  are  defended  with  a  warmth  that 
does  great  credit  to  his  goodness  of  heart. 
Mercenaries  are  worse  than  executioners,  be- 
cause the  latter  put  only  criminals  to  death. 
A  good  example  of  Grotius's  looseness  of 
arrangement,  and  also  of  his  diffuseness,  is 
the  chapter  on  burial.  This  could  scarcely 
become  a  question  of  public  dispute  except 
in  case  a  war  was  already  in  existence,  and 
could  much  more  appropriately  have  been 
treated  in  the  third  book.  But  he  puts  it  in 
the  second  book,  and  it  affords  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  prodigal  display  of  learn- 
ing- 
Book  III.  relates  entirely  to  rights  in  war. 
It  treats  of  what  is  allowable,  of  deceit  and 
lying,  of  reprisals,  of  killing  enemies,  of 
wasting  and  pillaging,  of  rights  over  booty 
and  prisoners,  rights  of  neutrals,  etc.  Mod- 
eration is  in  all  cases  enjoined.  A  thorough 
analysis  of  Grotius's  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Law  will  not  be  attempted  here.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  give  a  pretty  complete 
outline  of  the  science  itself,  for  probably  no 
science  (with  possibly  one  exception)  has  ev- 
er owed  so  much  to  its  founder. 

We  perceive  at  once  in  reading  two  pecu- 
liarities: (i),  a  constant  refe  ence  to  the  Ro- 
man lawyers,  especially  to  Paulus  and  Ulpi- 
an,  and  (2),  the  rigid  casuistry  of  the  author. 
Most  of  his  modifications  of  the  Roman 
law  were  caused  by  his  anxiety  to  make  all 


public  acts  of  rulers  square  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  conscience. 

The  excellence  of  the  Roman  law,  as  a 
source  of  International  Jurisprudence,  has 
been  wonderfully  vindicated.  It  is  surpris- 
ing, says  Sir  H.  Maine,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
International  Law  sinre  the  time  of  Grotius 
have  been  simply  transferred  bodily  from  the 
corpus  juris  of  the  Romans.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  these 
lawyers  being  less  hampered  by  arbitrary 
legislation  than  those  of  modern  nations, 
could  surrender  themselves  more  unreserv- 
edly to  the  reasonings  of  abstract  justice. 
One  addiiion  to  the  science,  and  only  one, 
so  Tar  as  I  know,  has  tended  to  disturb  the 
foundations  of  Intei national  Law  as  laid  by 
Grotius,  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  utility.  This  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Grotius ;  but  since  the  rise  of 
the  general  utilitarian  philosophy,  it  has  be- 
come much  more  important.  Grotius  de- 
nies it  to  be  the  foundation  of  justice,  and 
seems  to  remand  it  to  the  science  of  politics. 
This,  however,  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  the  ultimate  test  in  matters  of  international 
morality,  and  it  wonderfully  simplifies  some 
of  the  trouble — some  questions  in  these  mat- 
ters— as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  promises 
extorted  by  force,  in  regard  to  which  Gro- 
tius seemed  unable  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  they  ought  to  be  kept.  The  true  prin- 
ciple is,  that  it  would  not  consist  with  the 
general  good  of  the  community  that  such 
promises  should  be  fulfilled. 

The  book  closes  very  characteristically 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  keep  faith  in 
all  cases,  and  to  seek  peace  as  a  condition  of 
a  quiet  conscience,  and  as  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  war. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete 
outline  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  this 
great  work  and  of  its  illustrious  author.  But 
after  all,  the  most  marvelous  thing  about  the 
book  was  its  wonderful  success  and  political 
influence. 

The  great  fame  and  learning  of  the  author, 
the  speculative  and  political  tendencies  of 
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the  age,  the  terror  and  dismay  excited  by 
the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
the  revival  and  study  of  the  Roman  Law 
from  which  Grotius  had  drawn  so  many  of 
his  principles,  all  conspired  to  make  men 
welcome  the  sublime  international  edifice 
contained  in  the  "Rights  of  War  and  Peace." 
It  passed  through  eight  editions  during  the 
life-time  of  Grotius,  and  after  his  death  was 
the  subject  of  endless  disputations. 

King  Gustavus  Adolphus  lugged  the  heavy 
volume  around  with  him  through  all  his 
German  campaigns,  and  it  was  found  in  his 
tent  after  his  death.  Charles  Lewis,  Elector 
Palatine,  established  a  special  professorship 
at  Heidelberg  for  the  explication  of  the  new 
science,  and  appointed  Puffendorf  to  fill  it. 
The  other  leading  universities  followed  his 
example.  Translations  into  all  the  princi- 
pal languages,  with  annotations  by  famous 
jurists,  were  constantly  published;  until,  with- 
in fifty  years  after  Grotius's  death,  an  edition 
was  published  cum  notis  variorum — a  thing 


which  had  never  happened  to  any  author  ex- 
cept the  writers  of  classical  antiquity. 

The  only  works  of  modern  genius  that 
can  be  at  all  compared  with  it  are  Montes- 
quieu's "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  Adam  Smith's 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  these  are  perhaps 
inferior  to  it  in  originality,  and  in  wide- 
spread and  lasting  influence. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bluntschli,  "  The  ele- 
gance of  his  language,  the  pearls  of  classical 
antiquity  with  which  he  adorned  and  enliv- 
ened his  pages,  his  humane  disposition,  the 
warmth  of  his  love  for  moral  order,  his  hero- 
ic effort,  writing  as  he  did  amidst  the  horrors 
and  barbarity  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to 
subdue  the  fierce  spirit  of  warfare  by  the 
gentle  admonitions  of  law  and  humanity, 
and  the  logical  vigor  with  which  he  perceiv- 
ed the  remotest  causes  of  human  legal  de- 
velopment, won  for  him  the  general  love  and 
admiration  of  mankind;  while  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  doctrine  were  not  as  yet  per- 
ceived." 

Arthur  Yager. 


CHIAROSCURO. 

'Tis  twilight  falls  on  the  sunset's  splendor, — 
Gray  dusk  untender,  with  Love's  cold  shroud, 

And  bitter  memories,  heart-breaking, 
Thro'  drawn  lips  aching  to  cry  aloud. 

Dim  ghosts  and  vexed  of  vows  oft  broken, 

Of  hot  words  spoken,  and  kind  unsaid, 
Of  wasted  time,  and  the  soul's  delaying 

Till  Death  came  saying  that  Love  was  dead. 

And  yet,  faint  one,  though  day  be  faded 

And  sunset  shaded  to  twilight  gray, 
Beyond  the  night  waits  rosy  morning, 

The  fair-faced  dawning  of  Love's  new  day. 

Elizabeth   C.  Atherton. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

GURNEY  found  himself  obliged  to  fulfil 
his  promise  of  breaking  bread  under  the 
Reinecke  rooftree,  but  it  was  such  an  ardu- 
ous duty  that  he  seriously  speculated  on  the 
possibility  in  an  enlightened  future  of  doing 
guest  work  by  proxy.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  that  millennium,  he  withdrew  himself  from 
the  "madding  crowd,"  and  devoted  his  spare 
hours  to  such  innocent  pastimes  as  dawdling 
over  some  new  editions  de  luxe  of  his  favorite 
authors,  or  taking  Tessie  Lawlor  to  drive  and 
to  matinees,  since  her  mother  protested 
against  evening  amusements — and,  indeed, 
hinted  that  her  chaperonage  was  necessary 
on  other  occasions. 

"Why,  she's  only  a  little  girl.  You  say  so 
yourself,"  protested  Gurney  coolly;  "and  I 
thought  a  chaperone  wasn't  needed  till  a 
young  woman  arrived  at  the  years  of  discre- 
tion." He  had  been  waiting  half  an  hour  in 
Mrs.  Graves's  reception-room,  which  had 
the  effect  of  an  upholstered  vault.  He  had 
stumbled  over  an  ottoman  in  his  impatient 
strides  about  that  dusky  apartment;  and  had 
said  unpardonable  things  to  himself  about 
the  people  who  were  too  rich  to  be  comfort- 
able and  too  poor  to  let  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  into  their  houses;  and  he  was  not  in  a 
nice  mood  when,  following  the  servant,  he 
came  into  the  dazzling  light  and  warmth  of 
the  big  conservatory.  There  Mrs.  Lawlor 
stood,  bonneted  and  cloaked  for  a  drive  with 
Mrs.  Graves ;  and  Tina,  in  a  soft,  creamy- 
white  morning-dress  almost  covered  with 
some  heavy,  rough  lace  of  the  same  color, 
swayed  lazily  to  and  fro  in  a  netted  swing, 
half  hammock,  half  chair.  She  looked  ma- 
liciously appreciative  when  he  had  finished 
his  saucy  speech. 

"  Score  one !"  she  said,  laconically.  "You'd 
better  let  Mr.  Cheery ble  have  his  way,  Aunt 
Fanny;  he  always  does,  you  know,  anyhow." 
Tina  had  not  repeated  her  visit  to  the  Trauf- 


ners,  but  in  recognition  of  Gurney's  charita- 
ble reputation  on  Dale  Street,  she  had  alter- 
nated this  rather  far-fetched  nom  de  guerre 
with  that  of  the  "good  Samaritan."  "  I'm 
perfectly  green  with  jealousy  of  poor  little 
Tess  myself"  she  added,  with  impertinent 
emphasis,  "but  let  us  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  this  dangerous  child  will 
go  back  to  the  care  of  the  good  sisters  in  a 
few  days." 

"I'll  send  her  over  to  England  for  you  to 
chaperone,  when  she  comes  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawlor,  archly,  and  seemingly  unruffled. 

Tina  flushed  angrily,  and  then  laughed  a 
little  uneasy  laugh.  "I  wish  that  'tight  little 
island'  were  sunk,"  she  murmured,  and  turn- 
ed hurriedly  toward  Gurney.  "Have  you 
heard  from  Helen  lately?  Fve  not  been  to 
see  her — I  might  as  well  confess  it — I'm  hor- 
ribly afraid  of  contagion.  I  even  fumigate 
her  notes;  but  I'm  awfully  sorry  for  her,  all 
the  same,  shut  up  with  that  little  beggar." 

"What  an  inappropriate  name,"  laughed 
the  widow,  "for  Mr.  Rivers's  heir.  I  know 
dear  Helen  is  glad  to  make  herself  useful  to 
those  who  have  been  so  kind  to  her." 

"I  know  dear  Mrs.  Rivers  is  glad  to  be 
kind  to  one  who  makes  herself  so  useful," 
parodied  the  young  lady  in  the  swing.  "  'Dear 
Helen '  pays  her  way,  never  fear,  Aunt  Fan- 
ny. You  know  very  well — "  and  then  she 
stopped  abruptly.  "If  I  were  not  forbid, 
what  pretty  things  I  could  tell  about  meek 
eyed  Charity." 

Mrs.  Lawlor  caught  her  breath  and  crim- 
soned ;  then,  as  the  servant  came  to  tell  her 
that  Mrs.  Graves  was  waiting  in  the  carriage, 
she  flung  a  parting  shot :  "  Well,  dearest,  we 
won't  quarrel  about  your  infatuation  for 
Miss  Oulton,  for  if  it's  like  all  your  others  it's 
sure  to  fade.  You  tell  Mr.  Gurney  all  your 
secrets,  don't  you?  Tell  him  your  latest 
one,"  and  giving  a  warm  hand- clasp  to  Gur- 
ney and  throwing  an  airy  kiss  to  Tina  she 
glided  away. 
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The  recipient  of  this  telegraphic  caress 
looked  anything  but  grateful ;  in  fact,  it  must 
be  confessed,  she  put  out  her  scarlet  under- 
lip  in  a  childish  grimace. 

"  Old  Cat ! "  she  said  carelessly.  "  May- 
be you  won't  believe  it,  but  when  she's  been 
peculiarly  exasperating  I've  actually  heard 
her  purr;  and  have  you  noticed  that  slow 
movement  of  her  fingers — closing  and  unclos- 
ing when  she  is  in  a  bad  humor  ?  She  says 
it's  rheumatism,  but  I  know  better.  Its  me- 
tempsychosis" said  Tina  laughing,  her  ill  tem- 
per having  evaporated  with  this  little  out- 
burst. 

Mrs.  Lawlor's  presence  seemed  to  act  on 
Tina  as  the  banderillero  to  a  Spanish  bull. 
She  became  belligerent  and  reckless,  and 
fell  an  easy  prey.  Her  antipathy  was  part- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  the  widow's  tact  invar- 
iably overbore  her  own  careless  candor  in 
the  family  councils,  and  caused  her  a  good 
many  sharp  pricks. 

The  undisciplined,  emotional  little  crea- 
ture, with  all  her  luxurious  surroundings, 
seemed  to  Gurney  as  much  of  a  waif  as  a 
loosened  bit  of  bright  seaweed  swept  to  and 
fro  by  the  waves.  Her  father's  versatile  en- 
ergy that  expended  itself  in  piling  up  wealth 
by  ways  more  or  less  unscrupulous,  had  de- 
scended to  her  in  the  form  of  a  fickleness 
that  caught  at  every  passing  pleasure  or  scrap 
of  excitement,  and  a  moment  after  threw  it 
away—withered.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
till  the  too-keen  sword  would  wear  out  its 
frail  scabbard.  Gurney  noticed  more  than 
ever  before  the  prematurely  sharpened  out- 
line of  her  small,  dark  face,  the  cynical  mel- 
ancholy of  her  eyes,  even  in  her  most  care- 
less, flippant  moods.  He  watched  her  idly 
as  she  walked  up  and  down,  the  heels  of  her 
tiny  bronze  slippers  clicking  sharply  on  the 
marble  floor,  while  she  pulled  a  blossom  here 
and  there,  and  then  tore  it  to  pieces  and 
strewed  its  petals  around  her. 

At  last,  when  he  fancied  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten his  presence,  she  came  up  to  him 
where  he  had  found  a  seat,  near  the  fantastic 
little  fountain  that  tempered  the  sickly  heat 
with  its  spray,  and  sent  tinkling  streams  down 
among  the  lush,  green  ferns  at  its  base.  He 


looked  up  and  smiled  as  Tina  came  near  ; 
and  for  response  she  opened  her  hands  and 
let  a  light  shower  of  rose  leaves  fall  over  him. 
They  lay  on  his  short,  crisply  cut  hair,  brown 
in  the  sunshine,  black  in  the  shade,  and  dap- 
pled his  dark  clothes  with  little  flecks  of  col- 
or ;  but  he  made  no  effort  to  shake  them  off, 
and  presently  yielding  to  what  she  called  his 
"  smoothing  influence,"  she  dropped  down 
into  the  seat  beside  him  and  began  to  dec- 
orate him  with  a  breast-knot  of  scarlet  sal- 
via. 

It  took  her  a  long  time  to  arrange  it  to 
her  satisfaction,  and  then  she  sighed  softly  : 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  awfully  jolly  if  I  were  your 
sister?"  she  asked  abruptly.  "You  seem  to 
me  the  ideal  '  big  brother,'  whose  real  has 
never  yet  been  found." 

Gurney  made  no  response  at  all  to  this 
wish,  nor  did  she  wait  for  one,  but  went  on 
carelessly : 

"  Then  you  could  help  me  out  of  all  my 
scrapes.  When  I  go  to  Helen  she  preaches 
patience  and  gratitude.  She's  adorable,  of 
course,  but  so  awfully  conscientious.  Now, 
you  don't  sermonize,  and  your  advice  is  sweet 
and  in  small  doses,  like  homoeopathic  pel- 
lets. You're  not  very  enthused,"  she  added. 
For  he  seemed  absorbed  in  other  thoughts, 
and  the  gravity  of  his  expression,  while  not 
at  all  repellant  to  Tina's  confidence,  did  not 
meet  them  enthusiastically. 

He   roused   himself  and   smiled   faintly. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  murmured 
in  a  very  gentle  voice. 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose,"  said  Tina  absent- 
ly, playing  with  the  bunch  of  roses  she  had 
pinned  on  her  own  bosom.  "  But,  really \ 
papa  only  remembers  me  when  he  has  a  big 
bill  to  pay  at  Dressel's,  or  when  somebody 
flatters  me,  and  mamma  only  loves  me  for 
the  brilliant  match  I  must  make.  Aunt  Fan- 
ny hates  me  cordially,  and  my  one  friend 
preaches  me  moral  lessons.  There  don't 
seem  to  be  much  left  for  me,"  in  a  lugubrious 
tone.  "  But  they  all  keep  poking  me  up  as 
if  I  were  a — a — harmonicum,"  said  Tina, 
with  a  misty  remembrance  of  "a  pipe  for  for- 
tune to  sound  what  stop  she  pleases."  "If 
you  could  make  them  all  let  me  alone,  I'd 
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be  grateful  for — a  whole  day"  ;  ending   this 
absurd  speech  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

She  looked  so  pretty  and  pathetic  and 
childish  that,  for  a  moment,  Gurney  had  a 
mind  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  comfort 
her  as  he  might  have  done  with  her  small 
name-child.  What  he  did  do  was  to  put  his 
hand  caressingly  on  the  glossy,  bent  head, 
and  say  softly:  "My  dear  little  girl." 

But  she  drew  away  from  him  suddenly. 
"Ah,  don't  pity  me,  or  I'll  dissolve  in  tears, 
and  I  hate  scenes.  I  feel  like  Miss  Mowcher," 
she  went  on  laughing.  "  'Ain't  I  volatile  ?'" 

"So  you've  concluded  to  be  Lady  Skye?" 
queried  Gurney,  after  a  silence. 

Miss  Mowcher's  counterpart  gave  a  reluc- 
tant assent  which  would  not  have  flattered 
her  noble  lover. 

"  I  believe  so — I  don't  know— It  isn't  set- 
tled—oh,  don't  ask  me — I'm  so  unhappy" 
— and  she  twisted  her  fingers  restlessly  to- 
gether. "Did  Jack  tell  you  how  rude  and 
ill-tempered  he  was  the  other  day  ?  Of 
course  he  did;  he  swears  by  you,  and  men 
are  always  gossiping.  Well,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  he  could  be  so  foolish.  When  I've 
always  stood  up  for  him  and  been  good  to 
him.  I  couldn't  marry  him,  could  I — could 
I  ?  And  Lord  Skye  is  really  very  nice,"  con- 
stituting herself  all  at  once  plaintiff,  defend- 
ant, counsel  and  judge.  "  And  I  want  to 
get  away  from  all  f/it's"  with  comprehensive 
italics.  "  And  it's  fun  to  carry  off  the  prize 
the  society  girls  are  all  maneuvering  for." 

Tina  had  told  the  whole  story  now. 

"Of  course  you  love  this  young  man,"  said 
her  father  confessor  dryly,  for  sole  comment. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  confidences  Tina 
colored  vividly.  "Of  course,"  she  said  with 
some  petulance.  "I  hope  Jack  won't  be 
exigeant — I'm  glad  he  does  care  so  much, 
though." 

"Well,  he  won't  trouble  you  very  soon," 
said  Gurney  bluntly;  his  sympathy  was  fad- 
ing from  this  shallow  little  sophist  and  cen- 
tering about  poor  Jack — "for  he  is  going 
away  to-morrow." 

"Going  away?"  repeated  Tina,  incredu- 
lously. "Jack?  What  nonsense!"  but  when 
she  was  convinced  she  was  also  silenced. 


"Shan't  I  see  him  again?"  she  said  pres- 
ently, biting  her  lip.  "When  can  I  send 
him  a  good  by,  and  how?" 

Gurney  hesitated.  "He  will  be  with  me 
to-night,"  he  said  rather  coldly. 

Over  Tina's  face  flashed  a  look  of  triumph 
which  he  could  not  decipher.  She  followed 
him  to  the  door  when  he  went  away,  and 
called  after  him  in  her  clear  childish  treble, 
"Don't  remember  anything  I've  said  to-day. 
I'm  not  half  as  bad  as  you  think  me;  and 
come  again — come  again — come  again,"  in 
a  chanting  intonation  that  faded  like  an  echo. 

Gurney  carried  with  him  all  that  afternoon 
a  vivid  picture  of  a  little  slim  figure,  clad  all 
in  creamy  white,  with  a  bunch  of  gay  flowers 
on  her  breast,  the  wind  ruffling  her  dark  hair 
and  sending  a  fitful  color  to  her  face.  With 
the  certain  knowledge  in  his  mind  that  Jack's 
case  was  hopeless,  he  thought  it  rather  for- 
tunate that  he  and  not  Jack  had  made  half 
of  the  morning's  tete-a-tete. 

At  dinner  he  caught  that  young  man  look- 
ing at  him  with  an  expression  at  once  defiant 
and  despondent,  and  finally  Jack  said  slowly  : 

"You  needn't  try  to  spare  my  feelings.  I 
met  Mrs.  Lawlor  down  town  to-day,  and  she 
told  me  that  the  Skye  had  fallen." 

And  he  immediately  went  on  to  talk,  with 
the  cynical  loftiness  of  the  crossed  lover  at 
large,  of  mercenary  marriages  and  the  fick- 
leness of  womankind;  and  came  down  at 
last  from  his  sentimental  pedestal  to  say  : 

"Poor  little  T.  I  hope  she'll  be  happy, 
but  '  me  Lud '  looks  as  if  he  were  capable  of 
beating  her  if  he  got  on  a  tear.  Well,  I'll 
just  shut  that  door  and  set  my  back  against 
it.  It's  comparative  happiness  to  know  I'm 
going  away.  I  feel  like  the  boy  whose 
schoolhouse  providentially  burned  down  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  his  geography  lesson. 
I  think  I  may  say  without  offense  that  your 
mind  isn't  big  enough  to  take  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  favor  you've  done  me  at 
this  particular  time.  As  to  your  commis- 
sions, I'll  have  to  make  up  in  zeal  what  I 
lack  in  ignorance.  There's  lack  enough, 
God  wot.  I  saw  Carter  to-day,  and  he  gave 
me  those  catalogues  and  letters" — and  then 
their  talk  turned  to  other  things. 
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But  all  the  evening  Jack  came  back  again 
and  again  to  the  door  he  had  so  resolutely 
shut,  and  opened  it  a  little  crack  to  look  at 
what  he  had  lost.  Having  found  that  Gur- 
ney  had  seen  Tina  only  that  morning,  he 
begged  to  know  how  she  looked,  what  she 
said.  But  his  friend  had  no  mind  to  indulge 
such  dangerous  retrospection. 

"She  said  that  she  would  miss  you  so 
much,  because  she  would  have  no  one  to 
help  her  make  fun  of  people,"  said  Gurney 
dryly. 

Jack  cast  a  piteous  glance  at  him.  "You're 
a  blessed  comforter — you  are.  Well,  she'll 
have  to  educate  Skye  up  to  a  sense  of  humor. 
That  will  take  her  some  time — "  here  he 
stopped  short  and  gazed  vacantly  toward  the 
draperies  that  hid  the  door  leading  to  the 
ante-room. 

There,  framed  by  the  dark  curtains,  stood 
Tina  herself,  her  eyes  sparkling  like  stars,  her 
reckless  air  of  bravado  almost  quenched  by 
her  coward  heart.  Her  attitude  said,  "I 
would — and  I  would  not."  She  wore  a  dress 
of  celandine-tinted  satin,  whose  pale  yellow 
folds  trailed  far  behind  her  as  she  came  in 
slowly.  Her  dainty  satin  slippers,  her  creamy 
gloves,  the  diamonds  that  clasped  her  slen- 
der throat  and  arms,  and  gleamed  in  her 
ears,  and  made  points  of  light  against  her 
dark  crown  of  braids,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  which  forbade  such  jewels  to  youth,  all 
made  her  a  startling  vision. 

She  gathered  courage  from  the  consterna- 
tion she  had  caused. 

"  I  came  to  say  good-bye,"  she  said  sweet- 
ly to  Jack,  who  was  devouring  her  with  his 
eyes,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  his  usual 
sangfroid. 

"  Mr.  Ballard  is  with  me,"  she  went  on, 
glancing  over  her  shoulder;  and  indeed,  that 
knight  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  appeared 
in  due  time  at  the  end  of  the  voluminous 
satin  train.  "  He's  an  excellent  chaperone, 
I'm  sure.  Ain't  you,  Mr.  Ballard?  I  was 
going  to  the  McDermott  party  with  Mrs. 
Ashley,  because  mamma  was  ill  and  Aunt 
Fanny  has  gone  over  to-the  convent;  and  as 
Mr.  Ballard  was  to  be  my  sheep-dog  I  beg- 
ged him  to  bring  me  here  by  the  way.  I'm 


sorry  I  came,  for  you  don't  seem  glad  to  see 
me." 

"We're  only  struck  dumb  by  your  conde- 
scension and  our  unworthiness,"  said  Gurney. 
He  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  an  escapade. 

Tina  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  concen- 
trated herself  on  Jack.  "You're  not  really 
going  away,  are  you — to-morrow?" 

"'To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow,'"  he  quot- 
ed ruefully. 

"  But  why  ?  A-h,  don't.  Why  did'nt  you 
come  to  see  me?  I'll  miss  you  dreadfully. 
Why  don't  you  make  him  stay  ?  "  to  Gurney, 
who,  watching  them  with  a  preternatural  sol- 
emnity did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer. 

Mr.  Ballard  nervously  adjusted  his  eye- 
glasses. "  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  rath- 
er reproachfully,  "  I  fear  Mrs.  Ashley  will  be 
waiting.  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Crandall  I'm 
sure  appreciate  your  kindly  motive — a-hem ! 
— but  you  promised  me  that — 

His  anxious  attitude  seemed  to  strike 
Tina  as  something  peculiarly  ludicrous,  and 
she  laughed  softly. 

"  I'm  sure  you're  wrong,"  she  said.  "Neith- 
er of  them  is  appreciative." 

But  the  clasp  of  Jack's  fingers  on  her  slen- 
der gloved  hand  and  the  glow  of  his  eyes 
checked  her  speech. 

"You  forgive  me,  don't  you?"  she  mur- 
mured, under  her  breath. 

"  I've  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Jack,  who, 
from  his  fool's  paradise  of  the  moment  would 
have  smiled  on  his  direst  enemy. 

But  the  next  instant  she  had  gathered  up 
her  train  with  a  dexterous  sweep  of  her  hand, 
and  was  gone.  Mr.  Ballard  and  Gurney 
followed  her.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  she 
stopped,  shivering  a  little. 

"Oh,  my  cloak  is  in  the  carriage, "she  moan- 
ed. "'  Could  you  get  it  for  me,  Mr.  Ballard  ? 
Yes,  I  know  you  told  me  to  keep  it  on,  but 
I'm  such  a  goose." 

"  Tasse  can  go,"  began  Gurney,  but  a  light 
hand  was  on  his  lips,  and  poor  old  Ballard 
was  already  partly  down  the  steps. 

Tina  ran  back  into  the  warm  light  room, 
went  straight  up  to  Jack,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  mantel  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
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found  dejection,  and  put  her  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"  O,  Jack,  dear  old  Jack  !  Oh,  do  you 
care  ?  You  musn't ;  yes,  you  must ;  I'd  die  if 
you  didn't.  You  know  I  love  you.  I  always 
have,  and  always  will.  Take  me  with  you — 
ah,  do!  I  don't  care  if  we  don't  have  any- 
thing much  to  live  on — " 

For  a  minute  Jack  held  her  close,  and 
kissed  the  soft  lips  again  and  again,  and  then 
he  put  her  away  gently. 

"  You  belong  to  another  man,"  he  said, 
with  his  face  very  white,  "  and — you  haven't 
counted  the  cost,  Tina.  I'd  be  the  worst 
sort  of  a  coward  to  take  you  at  your  word.  If 
you  had  only  been  as  brave  as  this  a  week 
ago,"  he  groaned. 

Gurney  had  sent  Tasse  after  Mr.  Ballard 
for  the  missing  cloak,  and  having  been  an 
involuntary  witness  of  this  curious  scene, 
now  came  forward  without  hesitation  and  put 
the  gay,  fleecy  mantle  over  Tina's  shoulders. 
She  dropped  her  pretty  head,  with  its  elabo- 
rate coiffure  and  diamond  stars  on  his  arm, 
and  sobbed  as  naturally  as  a  child  whose  toy 
was  broken. 

"  Jack  is  right,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must 
go  now,"  and  drawing  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  he  led  her  down  and  put  her  into  the 
carriage,  silently  submissive.  Only  once  she 
whispered  weakly,  "  Don't  tell  anybody,"  and 
seemed  frightened  by  his  blunt  assurance 
that  she  ought  to  have  no  fear  on  such  a 
score. 

He  watched  the  carriage  drive  away,  and 
went  back  slowly,  rather  loth  to  meet  Jack, 
and  pondering  on  the  futility  of  expecting 
anything  reasonable  or  womanly  from  such 
a  bundle  of  contradictions  as  this  little  child 
of  American  aristocracy.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  she  were  sorry  or  affronted  or  re- 
morseful, and  her  very  silence  tempered  the 
severity  of  his  judgment. 

As  if  by  an  instinctive  understanding,, 
neither  he  nor  Jack  mentioned  her,  but  the 
elder  man  showed  in  his  manner  a  new  re- 
spect and  a  firmer  liking,  which  Jack  was 
quick  to  appreciate.  He  went  away  early 
he  next  morning,  and  just  as  the  train  mov- 
ed, he  said,  wringing  Gurney's  hand: 


"  Good  luck  to '  you,  old  fellow ;  I  hope 
you'll  win  at  the  game  I  lost,"  with  a  signifi- 
cant look  not  lost  on  his  friend. 

Strange  to  say,  Tina  kept  her  own  counsel, 
and  nobody  but  the  actors  of  this  little  mel- 
odrama, unless  it  was  Miss  Oulton,  ever 
knew  how  nearly  Miss  Graves  had  come  to 
an  elopement  with  the  penniless  society  man 
and  ex-broker's  clerk. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GURNEY  did  not  see  Miss  Graves  for  some 
days,  and  then  she  met  him  with  a  very  char- 
acteristic indifference,  and  seemed  to  have 
utterly  forgotten  the  episode -of  which  she 
was  the  heroine. 

Tessie  Lawlor  had  gone  back  to  the  shad- 
ow of  the  convent  walls,  where  the  good 
nuns,  it  is  to  be  presumed,'  were,  under  in- 
struction, molding  her  mind  to  the  brilliancy 
and  brittleness  enjoined  by  her  mother.  Tes- 
sie's  vacation  had  been  such  an  unexpected 
glimpse  into  fairyland  that,  as  she  confided 
to  Gurney  seriously,  she  would  be  content 
the  rest  of  her  life  just  to  remember.  Jack 
Crandall,  who  had  good-naturedly  hunted 
her  up  when  she  slipped  away  into  forlorn 
corners,  forgotten  by  her  mother  and  Tina, 
and  had  rescued  her  from  some  awful  mo- 
ments of  shy  awkwardness,  held  a  lesser 
share  with  Gurney  of  her  simple-minded  ad- 
oration. 

Mrs.  Lawlor's  spirits  seemed  to  rise  un- 
consciously with  her  little  daughter's  depart- 
ure, and  a  good  many  of  the  youthful  affec- 
tations which  had  been  under  a  ban  for  the 
time  now  came  to  the  surface,  like  the  bobs 
of  a  fishing-line  that  had  lost  its  "sinker." 
Gurney  was  more  disgusted  than  ever.  "  Good 
God !"  he  said  savagely  to  himself,  "have  none 
of  these  women  souls?" 

For  himself,  messages  as  urgent  called  him 
home  as  any  that  had  brought  him  here,  and 
yet  he  lingered,  pretending  that  business,  that 
mysterious  watchword  of  masculinity,  enchain- 
ed him. 

He  had  not  seen-  Miss  Oulton  for  two 
weeks,  and,  from  making  time  gallop,  he  had 
come  to  know  how  it  crept.  But  he  heard 
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somewhere  that  Rivers  junior  was  convales- 
cent, and  that  was  a  sort  of  sop  to  the  Cer- 
berus of  his  impatient  mind.  He  missed 
Jack  more  than  he  would  confess,  even  to 
himself. 

When,  one  night,  as  the  last  resort  of  a 
restless  mood,  he  dropped  in  at  a  big  ball  to 
which  he  had  been  invited,  he  found  it  a 
dismal  failure.  It  was  not  only  that  he  had 
become  a  one-idead  man,  and  that  the  central 
figure  of  his  thoughts  was  lacking,  but  he 
missed  something  of  the  lights  heretofore  set 
before  his  shrine,  and  now  removed  to  illum- 
inate Lord  Skye  and  a  pair  of  distinguished 
New  Yorkers  just  arrived.  Everybody  was 
affable  enough,  but  indifferent.  He  went 
home  feeling  as  though  he  had  put  his  hand 
into  a  bunch  of  nettles ;  and  the  consciousness 
that  this  indifference  had  the  power  to  hurt, 
that  he  was  vulnerable  just  where  he  thought 
himself  strongest,  gave  him  a  self-abasement 
keener  than  anything  else.  He  called  him- 
self ass  and  idiot,  hypocrite  and  prig,  for  hav- 
ing pretended  to  be  superior  to  these  lower 
vanities,  which,  after  all,  no  man  can  escape. 
But  when  he  tried  to  put  himself  into  his 
mental  attitude  of  three  months  before,  he 
found  it  impossible. 

He  spent  the  next  few  days  in  having  his 
rather  numerous  purchases  packed  and  ship- 
ped, looking  them  over  with  a  kind  of  cold 
curiosity  that  he  should  ever  have  cared  for 
them.  In  his  newly  awakened  resentment 
at  his  own  weaknesses,  he  tried  to  fortify 
himself  against  his  love  for  Helen  Oulton; 
but  that,  too,  was  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once. 

Mrs.  Graves  stopped  him  on  the  street 
one  day.  "  I  left  Fanny  writing  you  a  per- 
emptory summons  to  appear  at  dinner  on 
Thursday ;  now  I'll  add  my  verbal  entreaty 
as  a  postscript.  Between  them  both  you 
surely  will  not  fail  us.  Just  a  few  friends  to 
meet  Lord  Skye,  who  leaves  Friday.  He 
started  for  a  tour  of  all  round  the  world,  you 
know,  and  as  Tina  obstinately  refuses  to  set 
a  time  for  the  wedding,  he  will  carry  out  his 
original  plan,  and  comeback  next  summer." 

Gurney  had  closed  his  account  with  soci- 
ety and  did  not  care  to  open  it  again,  but 


perhaps  Mrs.  Graves's  evident  earnestness 
soothed  his  amour  propre ;  at  any  rate  he 
had  no  reasonable  excuse  to  oppose  to  her 
urgency,  and  professed  himself  delighted  to 
obey  whenever  she  commanded. 

She  looked  after  him  as  he  walked  away, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  the  "  aire  gentil" 
far  more  than  either  of  her  prospective  sons- 
in-law,  and  that  Tina,  at  least,  would  have 
found  in  him  the  mental  balance  she  most 
needed.  Mrs.  Graves  was  not  a  fool,  neith- 
er was  she  so  hard  as  her  daughter  fancied, 
but  with  the  picture  of  her  own  ignoble  past 
coming  and  going  before  her,  she  resolutely 
strengthened  her  will  to  cut  all  threads  that 
led  back  toward  that. 

That  there  was  no  sympathy  between  her 
and  her  youngest  daughter  was  much  her 
own  fault ;  but  now  and  then  she  had  to 
stifle  a  ghostly  prick  of  remorse.  She  likeu 
Gurney,  too,  more  than  he  knew,  and  she 
was  better  capable  of  appreciating  his  very 
honorable  virtues  than — Mrs.  Rivers,  for  in- 
stance. 

She  thought  of  him  very  benignly,  leaning 
back  against  the  dark  green  satin  cushions 
of  her  carriage,  and  bending  her  haughty 
gray-crowned  head  ever  so  little  now  and 
then,  in  response  to  the  salutations  from  oth- 
er carnages,  her  well-known  equipage  and 
dignified  figure  making  her  the  focus  of  many 
curious  and  admiring  eyes.  Once  a  carriage 
crossed  hers — bigger,  finer,  showier  than  her 
own — in  which  sat  Mrs.  Russell  and  Madame 
Flech.  The  former  bowed  carelessly,  with 
the  insolent,  triumphant  air  she  seemed  to 
take  everywhere,  but  Madame  leaned  for- 
ward and  bestowed  on  the  millionaire's  wife 
a  profusion  of  smiles  and  dove-like  nods. 
She  returned  them  mechanically,  but  as  she 
rolled  on,  she  sank  back  and  closed  her  eyes 
like  one  who  tries  to  shut  out  a  loathsome 
memory,  while  she  set  her  teeth  against 
her  under  lip  till  the  blood  started.  Her 
team  was  held  back  a  moment  at  the  cross- 
ing, and  she  heard  a  street  gamin  say : 

"That's  Graves's  old  woman.  Ain't  she 
lucky? " 

"  Wisht  /  was  her,"  chimed  in  the  piping 
voice  of  his  girl  companion. 
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Truly  a  lucky  woman,  to  whom  the  gods 
gave  and  then  filched  their  giving.  Or  was 
it  that  when  her  hands  tried  to  clasp  more 
than  they  could  hold,  some  treasure  must 
be  lost,  slipping  through  the  fingers  almost 
at  the  gate  of  the  treasure  house? 

Gurney  thought  that  Mrs.  Graves's  idea  of 
a  few  friends  quadrupled  his  own,  but  wheth- 
er he  guessed  it  or  not,  that  was  her  hus- 
band's fault.  His  prodigal  hospitality  and 
the  bluff  despotism  he  exercised  over  his 
guests  were  notorious  facts,  admired  and  en- 
larged upon  by  the  great  unwashed  public 
that  loves  to  decorate  its  gilt  idols  with  big 
baubles.  Gurney  entered  the  drawing-room 
of  this  great  man  during  the  awkward  five 
minutes  that  precedes,  dinner — that  bit  of 
time  which  tests  the  tact  and  talent  of  a  host- 
ess more  than  any  other  situation  she  is  call- 
ed upon  to  conquer,  when  there  is  ever  an 
air  of  expectancy  suggestive  of  the  green- 
room before  the  "call,"  a  lack-lustreness 
of  conversation,  which  hints  of  "  funeral 
baked  meats,"  rather  than  consomme  and  ter- 
rapin. On  his  way  toward  his  hostess  his 
negligent  glance  took  in  the  Russells  and 
Madam  Flech,  noted  with  sudden  interest 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  finally  rested  on 
Helen  Oulton — not  the  Helen  of  his  absorb- 
ed thought  for  the  past  few  weeks;  not  the 
pictured  Helen  he  had  made,  who  tacitly 
condoned  all  his  wildest  fancy  flights;  but  a 
pretty  and  brilliant  young  woman  in  a  pale 
blue  silk  gown,  whose  very  crispness  gave 
her,  as  against  her  will,  an  engaging  air  of 
satisfaction.  She  sent  him  a  genial  little 
smile  of  welcome  as  he  went  by,  but  he  could 
not  appreciate  that  or  any  other  gracious- 
ness  till  he  had  disentangled  the  ideal  from 
the  real. 

Mrs.  Graves  assigned  to  him  her  eldest 
daughter,  "because  you're  quite  one  of  the 
family" — beaming  on  him  almost  affection- 
ately. Gurney  seldom  met  Nellie  except  on 
some  such  public  occasion,  each  member  of 
the  family  having  a  distinctly  separate  dispo- 
sition of  time  as  well  as  of  friends.  He 
thought  Tina,  with  all  her  faults,  a  thousand 
times  more  loveable  than  this  gentle  egotist, 
and  felt  that  fortune  had  served  him  a  scurvy 


trick  when  he  found  himself  flanked  on  the 
other  side  by  Violet  Terry. 

Helen  was  farther  down  the  table  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  had  a  glimpse  of  her 
now  and  then  between  the  plumes  of  fern  that 
floated  from  the  gorgeous  epergne.  Luckily 
Miss  Terry  was  absorbed  in  Lord  Skye,  and 
Nellie  was  a  monosyllabic  talker,  so  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  good  many  glances  be- 
tween the  ferns. 

His  neighbor  followed  one  of  these.  "You 
are  looking  at  Miss  Oulton?"  she  queried 
softly.  "She's  quite  pretty  to-night,  but  those 
half-way  people  are  such  a  nuisance.  You 
wouldn't  believe  how  many  there  are  of  them 
— neither  rich  nor  poor,  don't  you  know  ? — 
and  yet,  in  Helen's  case,  we  can't  very  well 
leave  her  out  while  she  lives  with  the  Rivers- 
es,  and  Christina,  as  you  probably  know,  has 
an  absurd  penchant  for  her  society,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everybody  else." 

"Why.  absurd?"  asked  Gurney,  whose 
face  wore  a  very  queer  expression  just 
then. 

But  Nellie's  long  speech  had  exhausted 
her.  "There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why," 
she  murmured,  with  one  of  her  soft  smiles, 
"which  you  ought  to  know  yourself.  But  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  now  that  Tina  is  go- 
ing away  soon." 

In  spite  of  the  adamant  wall  Miss  Graves 
had  raised  between  them  and  "half-way  peo- 
ple," Gurney  took  another  look  at  the  repre- 
sentative of  shabby  gentility,  and  laughed 
softly  to  himself.  The  little  circle  in  her 
immediate  vicinity  was  the  gayest  at  the  ta- 
ble, as  she  herself  was  the  most  vivid  type, 
save  and  except  Tina:  nor  did  she  seem 
weighted  down  as  she  should  by  the  contrast 
of  her  humble  circumstances  with  her  more 
patrician  neighbors. 

As  for  Tina,  she  was  flushed  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  fluttering  like  a 
tropical  humming-bird  with  her  own  nervous 
pulsations,  and  sending  out  one  impertinence 
after  another.  Her  father  joined  in  the  ap- 
plause, until  she  happened  to  overhear  one 
of  his  "Bounderby  speeches,"  as  she  called 
them,  wherein  he  was  ringing  the  changes  on 
his  own  rise  from  the  ranks. 
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"Any  man  can  climb.  Pm  a  self-made 
man — ' 

"It's  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it,  pa- 
pa," interrupted  this  rude  young  person, 
"you're  so  evidently  the  work  of  an  amateur." 

Her  father  laughed,  but  not  very  joyously. 
This  was  a  coarse  sort  of  drolling,  to  be  sure, 
but  Tina  did  not  seem  to  be  amenable  to  the 
laws  that  governed  society  at  large,  and  ev- 
erybody looked  pleased  when  her  childish 
arrows  made  somebody  else  wince. 

For  all  the  satisfaction  he  had  from  Miss 
Oulton's  society,  Gurney  might  as  well  have 
sat  gazing  at  her  the  whole  evening  through 
the  dinner-table  foliage.  The  dinner  itself 
had  been  dragged  out  to  such  an  inordinate 
length  that  a  few  prudent  matr.ons  with  rest- 
less husbands  withdrew  as  soon  as  was  ad- 
missible. There  was  music  for  those  who 
cared  to  dance,  a  little  intermittent  singing ; 
but,  having  been  fed,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  escape  from  the  feast.  Madame  Flech 
held  our  hero  with  her  glittering  eye  for  a 
while.  She  was  fascinating,  almost  hand- 
some, in  spite  of  her  tawdry  toilet  of  soiled 
pink  satin  and  shabby  lace.  She  and  the 
Russells  had  become  almost  omnipresent  in 
these  exclusive  houses;  she  held  some  talis- 
man of  her  own  to  open  their  carved  doors, 
and  Gurney  had  not  yet  discovered  what  it 
was. 

"  So  you  are  going  away,"  she  said,  when 
he  explained  why  he  could  not  come  to  their 
little  Monday  reception.  "  But  we  will  meet 
again."  It  was  a  declaration,  not  a  ques- 
tion. 

But  after  trying  in  vain  to  amuse  him,  she 
said,  somewhat  piqued,  "  I  bore  you  to-night. 
Ah,  that  makes  me  feel  old  indeed,  when  I 
can  not  please  for  at  least  five  miuutes.  Go 
to  your  Amaryllis  now,  sentimental  one.  She 
is  very  charming,  to  be  sure,  and  she  is  hon- 
est, but  she  will  fail  you  one  day,  all  the 
same.  With  all  her  esprit  she  would  not 
break  a  convenance  to  save  your  life  or  her 
own.  That  square  chin  and  broad  forehead 
ought  to  stand  for  firmness  and  strength — 
but  sometimes  they  are  counterbalanced," 
looking  at  the  unconscious  Helen  thought- 
fully with  her  untranslatable  smile. 


If  she  meant  to  warn  him,  her  warning  was 
thrown  away;  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  mis- 
understand her. 

"  I  think  I  would  risk  that,"  he  said  stur- 
dily. 

"  Of  course  you  would,  and  will,"  and  then 
she  sent  him  away  with  a  good  humored 
laugh  and  a  word  of  encouragement. 

At  last  he  did  manage  to  get  a  word  or 
two  with  Miss  Oulton.  She  asked  him  a  good 
many  questions  about  Jack  and  was  gayly 
cordial ;  but  there  was  some  under  current 
to  her  high  spirits  of  which  Gurney  was 
vaguely  jealous.  He  frowned  oh  young  Val- 
entine who  came  as  a  messenger  from  Mrs. 
Graves  to  take  her  away  to  sing,  and  though 
he  liked  her  songs  he  grudged  her  willingness 
to  go.  He  was  still  more  oppressed  when 
Tina  insisted  on  a  rollicking  chorus — "cho- 
ruses being,"  she  explained,  "the  only  place 
where  I  can  shine  as  a  vocalist."  Then  there 
followed  an  impromptu  duet  with  Madame 
FJech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Gurney 
made  his  way  to  the  piano  and  carried  Miss 
Oulton  away  rather  peremptorily. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  right  to  say  Don't  go  near 
that  woman,"  he  muttered  savagely. 

Helen  colored  slightly  and  then  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "  Any  body  has  a  right  to 
say  that  much,"  she  answered  carelessly.  "I 
don't  go  very  near  her — and  she  dislikes  me. 
It's  a  sort  of  a  paradox  for  our  voices  to 
chord  so  admirably,  isn't  it?  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  make  a  habit  of  swearing  eternal 
friendships  with  every  new-comer?"  she  ad- 
ded dryly. 

"  Ours  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,"  he 
complained  ruefully.  "I've  not  seen  you  for 
a  year  or  more." 

"But  I've  been  disinfected  and  at  homi 
to  my  friends  for  a  week  or  more." 

"  And  I  called  twice,"  he  interrupted  ea 
gerly. 

"  Well,  we  went  to  Ridge  View.  I  forgot 
that,  but  there  is  time  to  retrieve  ourselves.' 

"  There  might  be  if  I  were  not  going 
home." 

Helen  lifted  her  eyes  quickly.     "Truly?" 

"Truly." 

"Tina  did  not  tell  me,"  she  murmured. 
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"Because  Tina  did  not  know." 

"-We  shall  miss  you,"  she  said  gently,  after 
a  while. 

At  that  moment  Madame  Flech  came  by 
with  Mr.  Russell,  and  stopped  to  say  good- 
night. "Yes,  we  go,"  she  said,  hiding  a  lit- 
tle yawn.  "Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  have  an 
adorable  voice.  It  is  a  fortune  in  itself,  but 
you  have  two  fortunes,  eh?"  smiling  down  on 
her — with  a  keen  glance  from  under  the 
heavy,  white  eyelids. 

Nearly  all  the  guests  had  gone,  and  Gur- 
ney  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  must  liter- 
ally "tear  himself  away."  Tina  and  Lord 
Skye  came  in  from  the  conservatory  where 
they  had  been  promenading  in  orthodox 
lover- fashion.  Mrs.  Rivers  was  giving  a  his- 
tory of  Tom's  illness,  with  foot  notes  and 
annotations  by  her  husband. 

"I'm  frightened  to  death  for  fear  it  will 
leave  the  poor  darling  with  some  dreadful 
thing  in  his  system.  Scarlet  fever  always 
does,  they  say.  We  must  go  away  somewhere 
this  summer,  the  Doctor  tells  me — some- 
where south.  Ridge  View  is.  altogether  too 
cold." 

"  /  have  a  scheme,"  said  Mrs.  Lawlor,  vi- 
vaciously. "Mr.  Gurney  shall  ask  us  all  down 
to  his  ranch." 

The  proprietor  of  the  ranch,  albeit  a  little 
startled  at  this  abrupt  declaration,  rose  in- 
stantly, and  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
bowed  profoundly  to  the  group  before  him. 

"Permit  me  to  lay  my  pitiful  possessions 
at  your  feet,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Tina  went  over  to  Mrs.  Lawlor  and  kissed 
her. 

"Aunt  Fanny,  you  are  sublime.  Such 
audacity  deserves  a  medal.  I  forgive  you 
everything" standing  on  her  tiptoes,  and  out- 
spreading her  slender,  lace-covered  arms  in 
a  magnanimity  whose  very  suggestiveness 
was  a  doubtful  compliment :  but  "Aunt  Fan- 
ny" always  swallowed  the  sweet  and  threw 
away  the  bitter. 

Mrs.  Rivers's  pale  eyes  sparkled.  "It 
would  be  too  lovely,"  she  said  briskly. 

"We'll  get  up  a  nice  little  party,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Lawlor,  enchanted  by  her  suc- 
cess, "and  come  down  on  you" — 


'"Like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,'"  asserted  Ti- 
na, cheerfully. 

"By  George!  that's  not  a  bad  idea  of 
yours,  Gurney,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  misdeco- 
rating  the  patentee  of  the  invention  with  a 
charming  naivete.  "You  don't  have  fogs,  I 
hope." 

"Any  game,  thereabouts?"  quoth  Mr. 
Graves. 

"I  think  poker  at  short  range  is  your  fa- 
vorite game,  papa  dear,"  whined  Tina/plain- 
tively. 

"I  used  to  be  a  good  shot,"  he  continued, 
ignoring  the  offender. 

"'When  we  crossed  the  plains — in  '49,'" 
supplemented  his  daughter,  unrebuffed;  but 
the  shower  of  questions  that  fell  on  their 
host-elect  covered  all  side  issues,  and 
quenched  Tina's  irreverence. 

Gurney's  mind  rapidly  reviewed  the  situ- 
ation, and  its  possibilities.  He  had  dropped 
into  a  vacant  seat  by  Helen. 

"  You  will  come,"  he  murmured  eagerly, 
in  a  tone  that  was  entreaty  and  command  in 
one. 

"No,  indeed,"  she  answered  promptly, 
"the  nice  party  won't  want  me." 

"  The  nice  party  be  hanged, "  he  muttered. 
"  And  I  fear  that  I'm  not  adapted  to  Na- 
ture,  pure  and  simple.  She  would  have 
none  of  me.  I  remember .  going  into  the 
country  when  I  was  a  half-grown  girl,  and 
finding  it  a  Paradise ;  but  since  then  my  ex- 
periences have  been  limited  to  pigmy  water- 
ing places.  Don't  think  me  ungrateful  if  I 
say  I  can't  'gush'  with  those  rhapsodists  in 
grass  linen  and  lace,  over  the  uninhabited 
places  of  the  earth.  If  I  belong  anywhere,  it 
is  in  Bohemia,  and  the  true  Bohemian's  mot- 
to is  "  Vive  la  compagnie"  Frankly,  I  don't 
think  you  know  what  you've  undertaken. 
Your  flocks  will  be  slaughtered  to  feed  these 
ravenous  citizens.  Your  household  gods 
will  be  pillaged  before  your  very  eyes,  and 
the  tranquility  of  your  rural  days — where  will 
that  be?  Ah,  poor  Corydon!"  she  sighed 
mockingly. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  exasperat- 
ed admiration,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  If 
you  pity  me  so  much,  why  don't  you  consent 
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to  help  me  out  of  the  pit  I've  fallen  into?" 
but  she  only  shook  her  head. 

Before  the  visiting  committee  adjourned,  it 
was  decided  to  go  to  Merivale — the  post- 
town  that  gave  its  name  to  Gurney's  farm — 
early  in  June,  and  accoutrement  enough  had 
been  determined  on  to  founder  a  merchant 
ship. 

Helen  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
as  Gurney  rose  to  go,  she  said  hurriedly : 

"  We  shall  see  you  at  the  Art  and  Loan 
Exhibition  to-morrow  night.  All  the  lilies 
of  the  field  will  be  there." 

He  hesitated.  "  I  had  expected  to  start 
for  home  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  what  matters  a  day  more  or  less  to 
idle  people — like  you  and  me?"  she  said, 
with  a  tinge  of  irony  in  her  tone.  "  I  won't 
ask  you  to  promise,  for  promises  are  literally 
Bohemian  bubbles ;  but  I  shall  expect  you, 
all  the  same."  Her  words  were  light,  but 
her  voice  betrayed  a  trifle  of  nervousness, 
and  there  was  more  melancholy  than  mirth 
in  her  soft  brown  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to 
his  for  a  moment.  Brief  as  was  that  glance, 
it  sent  Gurney  home  in  a  wholly  unreason- 
ing and  unreasonable  frame  of  mind. 

His  acquaintance  with  Miss  Oulton  had 
not  thus  far  contributed  much  to  his  peace 
or  happiness.  Just  when  he  thought  to  find 
her  sympathetic,  she  seemed  hard ;  when  he 
shrunk  from  her  coldness,  ten  chances  to 
one  she  showed  some  touch  of  womanly 
feeling  that  fired  his  heart  anew;  and  while 
he  stood  ready  to  believe  her  a  Griselda, 
she  burst  out  into  some  freak,  never  coarse, 
but  unconventional  enough  to  give  her  de- 
tractors excuse  to  name  her  fast  or  flippant. 
In  spite  of  all  this  he  was  sure  she  had  no 
mind  to  be  a  coquette;  some  motive  he 
could  not  fathom  lurked  under  all  these  ca- 
prices. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  threw 
his  plans  over  and  went  to  the  Art  and  Loan 
Exhibition.  It  was  a  strongly  advertised  char- 
ity show,  consisting  of  a  great  deal  of  loan 
and  very  little  art.  But  every  body  went  to 
prove  himself  a  connoisseur,  and  to  do  good 
at  the  rate  of  two  bits  a  head.  There  was  a 
glowing  parterre  of  delicately-hued  bonnets 


and  gowns.  Charity  grinned  in  her  sleeve 
to  see  how  they  had  done  her  honor;  a  flut- 
ter of  fans,  a  chatter  of  voices,  a  maelstrom 
of  criticism  in  which  one  giddy-headed  enthu- 
siast after  another  went  down. 

Through  all  these  distractions,  Gurney 
walked  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  But  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Helen,  his  mists  were 
blown  away.  Mrs.  Rivers  pounced  on  him 
immediately  to  go  and  see  a  relic  of  some- 
thing or  other;  but  he  coolly  handed  her 
over  to  Mr.  Ballard,  whom  he  recommended 
as  a  much  better  authority  than  himself,  and 
going  back  to  Miss  Oulton,  took  possession 
of  her,  to  Charlie  Rivers's  open  gratification. 
"Bless  you,  my  children,"  he  said  solemnly, 
fluttering  out  his  gloved  finger  tips  by  way  of 
benediction.  "I  owe  you  something,  Gur- 
ney, for  taking  her  off  my  hands." 

They  wandered  about  for  a  time,  com- 
menting on  the  scene,  the  people,  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  other  tenderly  protected  treas- 
ures "under  loan." 

Helen  seemed  almost  humbly  anxious  to 
be  the  good  comrade  she  had  promised  to 
be.  There  were  no  saucy  speeches,  no  thinly 
veiled  irony,  no  bitter  cynicism,  no  coquetry. 
She  was  rather  quieter  than  usual;  she  looked 
a  trifle  languid  and  heavy-eyed,  but  that 
only  made  her  beauty  the  more  winning. 

Gurney  found  a  corner  where  two  preco- 
cious youths  had  established  themselves  in 
two  comfortable  chairs,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  maneuvered  them  out  of 
their  seats.  When  Helen  protested  faintly 
and  the  precocious  ones  strongly,  he  looked 
blandly  indifferent,  and  seated  himself  a  lit- 
tle behind  Helen  where  he  could  watch  her 
face — a  cowardly  position,  but  he  was  not 
beset  by  any  scruples  on  that  score — and  fol- 
lowed every  change  of  her  mobile  features, 
every  movement  of  her  scarlet  lips ;  the  curve 
of  the  square  chin  which  Madame  Flech  had 
derided,  made  squarer  by  the  tightly  tied 
strings  of  her  close  black  velvet  bonnet ;  the 
dark  sweeping  lashes;  the  fair,  broad  fore- 
head, under  its  crinkles  of  gold-bronze  hair; 
the  faint  color  which  the  heated  room  gave 
her  usually  colorless  cheeks;  all  the  gracious- 
nesses  that  a  lover  picks  out  to  make  a  Ve- 
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nus  of,  form  a  whole  which  the  critical  and 
callous  multitude  calls  merely  a  stylish  or  a 
pleasant  woman. 

Helen  was  half  conscious  of  this  intense 
concentration,  and  stirred  uneasily  under  it. 

"How  I  envy  these  people  whose  enjoy- 
ment never  pales  and  glows  alternately,  but 
burns  with  a  steady,  selfish  flame,"  she  said 
slowly,  like  one  stirred  to  confidential  con- 
fession. "Now,  I  am  never  two  days  alike. 
Last  night  I  felt  delighted  to  get  back  after 
my  exile  into  the  glitter  and  gossip;  to-day 
it  is  dust  and  ashes.  Always  the  lights  are 
blown  out  before  I  see  the  play,"  she  mur- 
mured, tapping  her  hand  impatiently  with 
her  fan :  and  then  she  turned  to  look  back 
at  him  with  the  contempt  of  her  own  senti- 
ment that  she  constantly  held  as  a  wall  be- 
tween herself  and  her  neighbor.  "Mr.  Riv- 
ers would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  such  an 
unbalanced  mind  dyspeptic,"  she  laughed. 
"  He  solidifies  all  the  emotions  under  that 
head." 

But  Gurney  only  made  some  irrelevant 
answer;  and  just  then  a  group  of  swish- 
ing silks  and  satins  moved  away  and  left  an 
extended  vista  of  the  two  long  rooms,  through 
which  the  amiable  crowd  surged  and  swayed. 

"Could  you  ask  for  a  more  characteristic 
tableau  to  carry  away  in  your  memory?"  ask- 
ed Helen.  "And  in  your  sylvan  solitude  you 
may  think  of  these  bits  of  tinsel  constantly 
readjusting  themselves  to  new  kaleidoscopic 
figures  day  after  day — never  quite  alike,  but 
so  nearly  that  it  takes  a  quick  eye  to  note 
the  differences.  By  the  way,  what  has  be- 
come of  my  portrait?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  shows  more  mod- 
esty or  distrust  of  my  powers,  that  you've  not 
asked  about  it  before  this,"  he  answered,  but 
he  was  more  pleased  than  piqued  at  her  un- 
consciousness. "I  only  finished  one  sketch, 
out  that,  'if  I  do  say  it  as  shouldn't,'  was  a 
success." 

"Where  is  it?"  she  queried,  as  if  startled 
nto  a  tardy  sense  of  imprudence. 

"In  a  packing-case  at  Merivale  by  this 
ime,"  he  said,  following  her  thought  very 
iccurately,  and  inclined  to  add  "check-mate"; 
he  <f/</say,  "There's  no  need  for  remorse. 
VOL.  III.— 18. 


You  give  your  photographs  away  by  the  doz- 
en, don't  you?  At  any  rate,  I've  seen  sev- 
eral" —  at  her  indignant  protest.  "Why 
grudge  me  my  own  conception  of  you  in  wa- 
ter-color or  crayon  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  It  seems  different,"  she 
hesitated,  rather  bewildered  by  her  own  soph- 
istry. 

As  for  Gurney,  he  was  rather  gratified  at 
this  little  streak  of  unworldliness,  and  forbore 
to  push  his  argument  any  further. 

"Ah,  well,"  she  said  after  a  little,  evident- 
ly going  on  with  her  own  illogical  logic.  "  I 
will  let  it  go  to  the  account  of  our  all  com- 
prehensive'friendship,  if,  as  you  say,  the  out- 
come of  your  crayon  and  card-board  satis- 
fies you." 

" But  it  does  not"  he  said,  almost  curtly. 
"  I  want  more  than  friendship.  I  want  more 
than  a  picture.  I  want  the  picture's  counter- 
part. I  want — "  he  stopped  short.  "Hel- 
en !"  he  murmured  softly,  and  yet  with  a  re- 
pressed vehemence,  which  made  that  one 
word  more  eloquent  than  a  storm  of  passion- 
ate pleading. 

The  buzz  of  voices  went  on  about  them. 
People  came  and  went  before  them,  and 
leaned  on  the  show  cases  that  hedged  in 
this  little  corner.  Helen  sat  perfectly  quiet, 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  over  her  fan  as  it 
lay  on  her  lap.  Gurney  caught  sight  of  Mrs. 
Rivers  and  Fessenden  in  the  distance,  bear- 
ing in  their  direction.  He  leaned  forward, 
and  took  the  fan  from  Helen's  unresisting 
fingers. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  say  something  to 
me!"  he  whispered.  "I'm  the  humblest 
beggar  in  the  world.  I  want — your  love." 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him  at  that. 
"Ah,  hush!"  she  said  nervously.  "You 
can't  be  in  earnest."  She  could  not  long 
maintain  such  a  doubt  with  his  eyes  resting 
on  hers. 

"  We  have  known  one  another  such  a  lit- 
tle time,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tactics.  "  How  can  I  trust  you  ?  How  can 
I  trust  myself1}  If  I  knew — "  and  faltered 
with  a  graceful  sort  of  incoherence,  fed  by 
her  morbid  horror  of  being  overheard — of 
trenching  on  bathos. 
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"  If  you  cared,  you  would  know,"  he  said 
gravely,  just  as  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  escort 
reached  them. 

"  Are  you  two  clever  ones  quarreling  as 
usual?"  Mrs.  Rivers  chirped.  "  I've  seen 
everything,  I  think,  and  isn't  it  time  to  go 
home?  What  are  you  looking  at?"  and  she 
peered  over  at  the  ugly  little  bronze  god, 
that  leered  maliciously  at  them  from  a  ped- 
estal. "  Mr.  Ballard  says  that's  very  fine  in- 
deed." 

At  her  request,  Gurney  went  to  hunt  up 
the  recreant  Charlie,  whom  he  found  flirting 
mildly  with  a  plumed  pink  hat,  under  cover 
of  a  lugubrious  piece  of  tapestry,  while 
Fred  was  dispatched  against  his  patrician  in- 
stincts to  find  the  carriage  before  the  crowd 
came  out.  Mrs.  Rivers  had  heard  somebody 
say  it  was  raining,  and  she  hated  rain  like  a 
house  cat.  But  they  were  in  the  thickest  of  the 
outflow  after  all,  and  Gurney  gracelessly  left 
her  to  her  nephew's  care,  and  drew  Helen's 
arm  close  within  his  own. 

There  was  a  crush  at  the  outer  door.  Gur- 
ney drew  Helen  aside  into  a  little  alcove, 
where  some  unfriendly  marble  busts  had  tak- 
en refuge  from  the  prevailing  high  art. 

"Tell  me — tell  me,"  he  said  almost  impa- 
tiently. "  Is  it  love  or  friendship?" 

Somebody  spoke  to  them  every  other  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Lawlor  whispered  to  Gurney: 

"  When  are  you  really  going  home?  I  wept 
over  your  supposed  departure  yesterday ;  but 
we'll  see  you  in  June,  you  know." 

Tina  squeezed  Helen's  hands  as  she  went 
by.  "I'm  coming  to  see  you  to-morrow — 
isn't  this  a  stupid  old  bore?" — but  she  did 
not  seem  particularly  cast  down  by  Lord 
Skye's  departure. 

Helen  caught  at  Mrs.  Lawlor's  scrap  of 
talk,  like  a  child  that  wants  an  excuse  to  do 
its  own  will. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  June." 

"You'll  come  with  the  others,  then.  That 
is  something;  but — 

"And  don't  write  to  me,  don't  come  to 
me  till  then.  Our  scanty  acquaintance  needs 
some  test,"  she  said  very  seriously. 

Gurney  hesitated.  They  were  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  broad  staircase. 


"That's  rather  hard,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  I 
have  no  right  to  make  terms.  It  shall  be  as 
you  will;"  but  the  clasp  of  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  her  very  hesitancy  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain imperfect  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Rivers's  informant  was  right.  It  was 
raining  and  blowing,  too,  with  fierce  gusts 
that  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  street  lamps 
and  belch  them  out  again  like  a  furious,  fiery- 
tongued  monster.  There  was  at  first  sight 
no  sky,  no  earth,  no  city,  only  a  pitchy  gleam 
of  sidewalk,  a  line  of  muffled  carriages,  a 
hoarse  howl  of  drivers  and  policemen,  a  swift- 
ly dispersing  sea  of  heads.  Mrs.  Rivers  was 
already  in  her  carriage;  she  beckoned  to 
them  to  make  haste ;  and  then  her  carriage 
had  to  move  on  and  they  lost  sight  of  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whirl,  Helen  saw  a 
woman — a  slender,  dark  figure — near  them. 
She  did  not  belong  to  the  charity  show,  un- 
less she  were  a  recipient  of  its  benefactions, 
for  she  was  more  miserably  shielded  from  the 
rain  than  even  the  fine  ladies  whose  vanity 
forbore  to  hide  their  showy  figures;  she  was 
evidently  trying  to  escape,  not  from  the  storm 
but  from  the  living  stream  that  ebbed  and 
flowed  about  her.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Gurney  with  the  look  of  a  hungry,  hunted 
wild  creature ;  but  strange  to  say  it  was  a  look 
of  recognition,  too. 

Helen  shrank  a  little  closer  to  her  com- 
panion as  this  tattered  ghost  of  womanhooc 
brushed  her  cloak  in  passing.  He  leanec 
over  her. 

"Are  you  cold?"  he  said  gently. 
In  another  moment  she  was  in  the  clos 
carriage;  there  was  a  start,  and  then  a  halt; 
and  Helen   found  herself  so   near  Gurnej 
that  she  could  almost  touch  him.     She  lean- 
ed forward  and  put  her  hand  out  of  the  win- 
dow with  a  sudden  eager  impulse  to  see  hir 
once  more,  to  hear   his  voice.     What   she 
saw  was  his  face,  white  and  set,  turned  tc 
where  the  flaming,  flaring  lights  fell  on  the 
stranger  who  had  jostled  Helen's  self  a  me 
ment  before.     What  she  heard  was  a  sort  of 
inarticulate  cry,  and  a  swift,  hoarse  ejacula- 
tion, "My  God!  Alice!"  as  he  caught  the 
woman's  arm  and  held  her  fast. 

Nobody   else  saw  that    ghastly  picture 
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Mrs.  Rivers  was  a  gentle  maniac  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  carriage  and  horses,  and  now  the 
confusion,  the  wheeling  and  backing,  sent 
her  into  a  spasm  of  terror.  The  next  instant 
they  were  free,  and  sweeping  up  the  street; 
but  as  Helen  stared  blankly  out  into  the 

[CONTINUED  IN 


night  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  in  anoth- 
er carriage  that  thundered  by  at  full  speed 
the  outline  of  Gurney's  dark  face;  and  was 
it  her  wayward  imagination  that  fancied  a 
woman's  helpless  figure  lying  across  his 
breast  ? 

NEXT   NUMBER.] 


THE   INDIANS   OF   NEVADA   COUNTY. 


WHEN  Gov.  Mason  wrote  back  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  War  Department,  in  1848,  that 
the  land  was  full  of  gold  and  that  San  Fran- 
cisco was  deserted  of  nearly  all  its  inhab- 
itants, who  had  fled  to  the  mining  camp,  the 
statement  was  mercilessly  ridiculed  by  many, 
but  coming  from  an  official  source,  tempted 
thousands  to  her  inland  hills.  This  strange 
and  active  life  soon  attracted  the  aborigines 
from  their  happy  camp-fires,  and  they,  too, 
following  the  example  of  the  white  man,  be- 
came diligent  in  their  search  for  gold",  and 
by  this  means  were  soon  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves  what  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
luxuries,  both  in  food  and  dress.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  northern 
California,  these  Digger  Indians  numbered 
several  thousand.  Small  of  stature,  stoutly 
built,  and  with  filthy  habits,  their  personal 
appearance  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
romantic  idea  of  the  noble  red  man.  They 
were  called  Digger  Indians  from  the  fact 
that  in  those  days  they  lived  in  part  upon 
the  succulent  roots  they  dug  from  the  earth. 
In  summer  their  dress  was  very  abbreviated, 
being  little  more  than  that  provided  by  na- 
ture, while  from  the  long  and  severe  rains  of 
winter  they  were  protected  by  the  skins  of 
animals.  Their  huts  were  made  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  were  of  the  rudest 
construction.  At  that  time  they  were  com- 
manded by  a  chief  named  Weimer,  whose 
powerful  influence  was  neither  wise  nor  kind. 
By  those  familiar  with  his  methods  of  discip- 
line he  is  said  to  have  faithfully  instilled  into 
their  minds  that  it  was  right  to  steal  from 
the  whites  when  the  opportunity  offered. 


About  the  year  1850,  in  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Nevada,  a  house  of  heavy  hewn 
logs  was  erected  on  land  which  was  then,  as 
now,  known  as  "Storms's  Ranch" — taking 
its  name  from  a  man  who  for  many  years 
exercised  a  supervision  over  the  Indians,  and 
furnished  them  with  supplies  of  meat  pur- 
chased by  the  government.  The  best  part 
of  Uncle  Sam's  donation  was  sold  to  the 
whites,  while  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
take  the  hides  and  offals — to  which  they 
would  savagely  remark,  "Little  meat  for 
much  gold."  They  soon  learned  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  white  man,  and  learning 
the  importance  of  gold,  washed  it  from  the 
soil  and  used  it  in  exchange  for  the  white 
man's  wares.  The  sporting  population  often 
assembled  at  "Storms's  Ranch,"  where  the 
arena  was  soon  alive  with  wrestling  matches 
and  bear  and  bull  fights,  into  all  of  which 
both  whites  and  Indians  entered  with  a  won- 
derful zest.  The  old  block-house,  which  for 
years  served  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  stable, 
has  with  the  arena  gone  to  decay,  and  last 
winter's  storms  laid  it  in  ruins. 

Pine  nuts  and  acorn  bread  constituted 
then  the  chief  food  of  the  Indians.  The 
pine  nut  is  an  oblong  nut,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  quite  nar- 
row; the  meat  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  resembling  somewhat  in  its  richness 
the  beech  nut  which  grows  so  profusely  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  States;  it  has,  however, 
an  added  piny  flavor.  With  the  coming  of  frost 
the  cones  open  and  the  nuts  are  shaken  out. 
The  nut-bearing  pines  have  yielded  to  the 
inroads  of  the  white  man,  making  it  more 
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difficult  for  the  Indians  to  procure  their  usual 
supplies.  Before  the  whites  became  so  nu- 
merous, the  Indians  themselves  had  grown 
careless  in  their  manner  of  gathering  the 
nuts.  They  would  climb  a  tree,  and  care- 
lessly cut  the  large  limbs,  and  from  the  fallen 
branches  gather  the  nut-bearing  cones.  But ' 
in  later  years,  when  the  lumberman  had  made 
sad  havoc  among  the  trees,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent cut  off  their  supply  of  nuts,  the  Indians 
were  wise  enough  to  climb  the  trees  and 
gather  the  cones  in  that  way.  The  acorns, 
which  they  gather  from  the  oak  trees  in  im- 
mense quantities,  help  materially  in  making 
up  their  winter  stores ;  they  make  from  these 
acorns  a  bread  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
The  acorns  are  first  pounded  into  flour  by 
the  Indian  women.  A  large  flat  stone  is  se- 
lected, in  which  a  hollow  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  mortar,  and  with  a  piece  of 
iron  for  a  pestle,  the  acorns  are  soon  reduced 
to  flour.  Before  the  advent  of  the  whites 
among  them,  the  squaws  used  a  flint-like 
stone  for  a  pestle,  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
piece  of  iron  was  still  better  for  that  purpose. 
Stoical  and  silent,  the  Indian  woman  seats 
herself  upon  the  stone,  and  pounds,  and 
pounds,  and  pounds — the  acorns  flying  in  all 
directions  from  the  strokes  of  the  pestle.  In- 
different to  this  acorn  jig,  she  pounds  away 
at  those  remaining  in  her  improvised  mortar, 
until  she  thinks  too  many  have  escaped, 
when  she  quietly  takes  a  little  brush  made 
from  the  twigs  of  trees  and  brushes  them 
back  into  the  mortar,  regardless  of  the 
quantity  of  dirt  that  goes  back  with  them. 
When  the  acorns  are  sufficiently  pulverized, 
the  process  of  bread-making  begins.  In 
one  of  their  closely-woven  baskets  (at  the 
making  of  which  they  are  all  great  experts), 
the  acorn  flour  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
in  order  to  cook  it,  heated  stones  are  thrown 
in,  this  process  being  repeated  until  the  mix- 
ture assumes  the  consistency  of  old  soft  soap 
—which  it  much  resembles.  Around  this 
primitive  dish  the  Indians  seat  themselves, 
each  one  dipping  in  his  own  hands  and  de- 
vouring it  with  a  great  relish.  It  did  not 
prove  a  tempting  dish  to  me,  but  a  friend 
who  watched  the  process  at  the  same  time 


tasted  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  quite  palata- 
ble. I  noticed,  however,  that  she  ate  very 
sparingly,  and  did  not  pass  her  dish  a  second 
time.  The  designs  woven  into  many  of  their 
baskets  are  quite  artistic;  most  of  the  figures 
are  geometrically  formed  in  white  and  black, 
or  in  the  different  shades  of  red. 

Several  years  ago  I  attended  an  Indian 
dance  or  fandango.  These  dances  are  to 
them  a  season  of  great  merriment  and  rejoic- 
ing. The  costumes  of  the  men  who  were 
decked  out  for  the  dance  consisted  of  a 
small  patch  resembling  an  apron;  their  bod- 
ies were  ornamented  with  stripes  of  various 
colors ;  black  and  red  seemed  to  predominate. 
They  formed  a  solid  circle,  and  began  the 
dance.  It  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  in  mov- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  blowing  upon  a 
reed  which  was  held  in  the  mouth.  To  these 
unique  sounds  was  added  that  of  the  leader 
of  the  dance,  who  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
mass,  and  shook  a  cow's  horn  filled  with  teeth. 

As  they  danced,  they  gradually  changed 
positions  until  the  whole  number  had  made 
the  circuit.  There  was  a  sort  of  grim  fun  in 
this  dance  which  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
most  heartily,  but  we  who  were  mere  specta- 
tors as  well  as  novices  could  not  so  fully  ap- 
preciate it.  The  object  seemed  to  be  to  get 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  blowing  their  reeds,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  step  to  the  shaking  of  the  lead- 
er's rattle;  when  suddenly  this  rattle  would 
be  stopped,  the  reed-music  and  dance  were 
expected  to  stop  at  the  same  time;  but  many 
times  they  had  become  so  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed in  what  they  were  doing  that  they 
failed  to-  notice  the  signal,  and  the  dance 
went  on.  From  the  attentive  ones  a  loud 
shout  would  then  go  up,  while  their  fingers 
were  pointed  at  the  blunderers  in  comic  de- 
rision. 

Hour  after  hour  this  monotonous  swaying 
was  continued,  with  much  seeming  enjoy- 
ment. As  a  test  of  their  soldierly  qualities, 
scouts  were  sent  out  with  bows  and  arrows, 
stealthily  making  their  way  around  the  danc- 
ers, attempting  to  surprise  them,  and  to  make 
their  way  into  the  ring.  But  those  forming 
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the  ring  were  very  vigilant,  and  generally 
prevented  the  scouts  from  making  an  en- 
trance. The  women,  who  were  not  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  this  dance,  formed  at 
some  distance  from  the  men  a  picturesque 
side  scene,  as  they  swayed  their  bodies  back- 
ward and  forward,  not  moving  their  feet,  but 
keeping  time  to  a  soft,  low  chant  of  their 
own. 

The  bodies  of  the  men  presented  some  of 
the  most  fantastic  embellishments  of  decora- 
tive art.  With  an  excess  of  admiration  for 
the  white  man's  dress,  one  Indian  had  a  pair 
of  imaginary  suspenders  painted  upon  his 
back.  Feather  decorations  they  seemed  to 
regard  with  a  peculiar  pride.  One  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  camp  went  about  smiling 
from  under  a  "stove-pipe"  hat,  which  was 
probably  a  gift  from  a  white  friend,  and 
which  answered  as  his  sole  adornment,  and 
well  nigh  his  sole  covering.  The  women 
made  greater  pretensions  to  an  elaborate  cos- 
tume, and  seemed  to  feel  very  fine  in  the 
cast-off  clothing  given  them  by  the  white  wo- 
men, which  was  set  off  by  showy  necklaces, 
composed  of  shells  and  beads. 

Although  the  daywas  quite  warm,  camp- 
fires  were  burning  in  various  places,  and 
around  them  were  lying  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  take  part  in  any  active  amusement. 
A  few  of  the  old  women  were  baking  their 
acorn  bread,  while  the  little  boys  and  girls 
laughed  merrily  over  their  game  of  "catch." 
The  dance  or  "sweat  house,"  which  is  the 
scene  of  so  much  ludicrous  festivity,  is  a  cir- 
cular turf-covered  structure,  about  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  supported  by  two  sets  of  poles 
of  different  lengths,  the  shorter  ones  forming 
the  exterior  supports,  while  the  longer  poles 
are  placed  nearer  the  center.  Were  it  not 
for  a  small,  low  opening  on  one  side  with  a 
rude  door  for  an  entrance,  one  might  easily 
pass  it  by,  believing  it  to  be  a  large  grassy 
mound.  The  inside  is  very  suggestive  of  a 
circus  tent;  the  only  opening,  besides  the 
low  door,  is  in  the  top  for  the  escape  of 
smoke  from  a  huge  fire  built  in  the  center  of 
the  apartment.  This  fire  is  an  auxiliary  to 
another  of  their  fantastic  dances.  Around  it 
the  Indian  men  will  dance  hour  after  hour, 


without  resting,  each  man  trying  to  outdance 
his  neighbor,  and  the  dancers  will  sometimes 
continue  for  twenty-four  hours  without  stop- 
ping to  either  sleep  or  eat.  When  they  are 
too  much  exhausted  to  dance  any  longer,  and 
their  naked  bodies  are  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, they  either  jump  into  the  water,  or  have 
it  poured  over  them.  This  sweat  dance' has 
at  least  one  thing  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is, 
that  after  it  the  Indian  can  call  himself  near- 
ly if  not  quite  clean. 

As  a  people  they  seem  to  love  intoxicating 
drinks,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  drink- 
ing liquor  whenever  they  can  get  it.  Al- 
though our  laws  prohibit  its  sale  to  the  In- 
dian, the  evidence  that  they  are  often  broken 
is  too  frequently  seen.  The  red  as  well  as 
the  white  husband  would  like,  if  he  could, 
to  keep  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk  to  him- 
self; but  the  squaws  sometimes  encroach  up- 
on it ;  for  this  liberty  they  often  get  a  sound 
thrashing  from  their  husbands.  One  day, 
while  riding  by  a  camp,  I  saw  an  Indian 
beating  his  wife  with  a  stout  cudgel  cut  from 
a  tree.  She  made  no  outcry  nor  resistance 
to  the  brutal  treatment,  but  stoically  bent 
her  back  to  the  blows.  I  found  upon  mak- 
ing some  inquiries,  that  the  poor  creature 
had  been  drinking  too  much,  and  her  "cap- 
tain," as  the  Indian  women  frequently  call 
their  husbands,  was  trying  to  beat  it  out  of 
her,  and  giving  her  a  warning  to  refrain  from 
such  indulgence  another  time. 

They  retain  their  primitive  marriage  cus- 
toms. Neither  priest  nor  squire  is  required 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  but  after 
a  young  buck  has  signified  his  admiration 
for,  and  desire  to  marry  a  squaw,  and  she 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him,  a  race 
is  at  once  started,  in  which  the  squaw  takes 
the  lead,  pursued  by  her  lover.  If  he  is 
swift-footed  enough  to  catch  her  before  reach- 
ing the  goal,  the  earth  and  air  and  sky,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  pronounce  them  man  and 
wife.  Polygamy  is  practiced  among  them — 
which  is  an  advantage  in  one  way,  in  that  it 
relieves  the  one  wife  of  the  heavy  burdens 
that  she  would  have  to  bear  alone  when  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place.  Like  beasts  of  bur- 
den they  often  stagger  under  their  loads,  and 
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are  like  them,  too,  in  their  dumb  submissive- 
ness. 

The  old  Indians,  so  fruitful  in  their  legend- 
ary lore,  still  cling  to  their  old  habits  and 
customs;  but  the  younger  ones,  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  have  substituted 
many  of  their  more  comfortable  ways  for  their 
own  cheerless  ones,  even  to  the  adoption  of 
the  white  man's  costume — for  which  the  In- 
dians seem  to  have  an  intense  admiration. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  the  young 
squaws  are  very  expert  with  the  needle,  and 
show  considerable  skill  in  cutting  and  mak- 
ing their  gayly  colored  calico  dresses,  which 
they  don  with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  I  have 
more  than  once  been  tempted  to  believe,  in 
looking  at  these  women  with  their  thick  black 
hair  cut  straight  across  their  foreheads,  that 
the  fashionable  world  stole  its  favorite 
"bangs"  from  them.  Before  the  white  man 
came  among  them,  they  had  no  dainty  scis- 
sors with  which  to  clip  their  raven  locks,  but 
prepared  a  ruder  instrument  of  hard  flint 
which  they  used  for  the  purpose. 

Cremation  is  the  regular  mode  of  dispos. 
ing  of  their  dead,  and  is  always  practiced  un- 
less a  desire  for  burial  has  been  expressed 
before  death.  As  soon  as  the  patient  ceases 
to  breathe,  his  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral 
pile,  which  has  been  constructed  during  his 
last  hours ;  they  have  even  been  known  to 
hasten  the  death  of  old  Indians  who  have 
lingered  too  long  for  the  impatient  watchers, 
and  to  place  them  upon  the  pile  before  life 
had  become  extinct.  It  is  one  of  their  cus- 
toms, also,  when  a  mother  dies  and  leaves  a 
helpless  infant,  without  friend  or  relative  to 
care  for  it,  to  first  take  its  life  and  then  burn 
them  on  the  funeral  pile  together.  Here, 
too,  are  burned  all  their  earthly  possessions. 
One  after  another  the  blankets,  bows  and 
arrows,  baskets,  and  ornaments  are  thrown 
into  the  fire  to  accompany  them  in  their  fu- 
ture wanderings,  when  the  ashes  can  be  prop- 
erly classified,  beautified,  and  deodorized  for 
a  new  and  happy  hunting-ground. 

When  a  chief  dies,  his  wife,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  more  sacred  than  other  squaws,  is 
immediately  placed  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  for  one  year  the  only  one  permitted  to 


see  her  is  her  single  female  attendant.  At  the 
end  of  this  trying  probation  she  is  re- 
leased, and  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
grief  to  think  of  using  her  savage  charms  to 
procure  another  husband.  Such  a  marriage, 
however,  never  meets  with  the  approval  of 
her  tribe,  who  look  upon  a  chiefs  widow  as 
too  choice  a  being  to  marry  a  common  In- 
dian. 

Their  times  of  mourning  as  well  as  their 
times  of  feasting  take  place  at  stated  intervals. 
Instead  of  crying  or  mourning  for  each  friend 
or  relative  as  he  or  she  passes  away,  they  ap- 
point one  day  in  the  year  (and  oftener,  under 
unusual  circumstances)  when  the  tribe  has 
what  it  calls  its  grand  cry.  After  building  a 
large  fire,  around  which  they  all  assemble, 
their  bodies  begin  to  sway  with  the  weight 
of  their  grief,  while  the  tremendous  volume 
of  groans  and  tears  that  has  been  gather- 
ing force  for  twelve  long  months  makes  in 
truth  a  "howling  wilderness."  Prompted  by 
the  same  affectionate  generosity  that  has  al- 
most made  our  own  floral  funeral  decorations 
a  by- word,  at  these  "cries"  they  cheerfully 
cast  into  the  fire,  as  tokens  of  affection  for 
the  departed  ones,  clothing  and  blankets  so 
lavishly  as  sometimes  to  leave  themselves  al- 
most destitute.  Their  mourning  costumes 
detract  Very  much  from  their  usually  unin- 
teresting appearance,  making  them  look  pos- 
itively hideous.  After  closely  cutting  the 
hair,  they  cover  the  head,  face,  and  some- 
times the  neck,  with  a  paint  made  by  mixing 
acorn  flour  with  tar.  This  stays  on  as  a  badge 
of  unqualified  grief  until  by  the  lapse  of  time 
it  wears  away.  Although  the  old  Indians 
cling  to  this  horrible  custom,  the  younger 
ones  have  discarded  it,  and  of  late  years 
have  expressed  their  sorrow  in  some  other 
way. 

Their  fondness  for  the  circus  and  Sunday 
school  picnics  is  something  quite  remarkable, 
and  never  is  one  allowed  to  pass  without  be- 
ing duly  attended  by  both  old  and  young. 
The  circus,  being  an  entertainment  for  which 
an  entrance  fee  is  charged,  is  less  attended; 
but  the  Sunday  school  picnics,  with  their 
superabundance  of  viands,  furnish  a  rich 
feast  to  them  and  are  patronized  most  liber- 
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ally.  Old  and  young  flock  to  the  grounds, 
and  after  the  picnickers  have  left,  they  go 
about  and  reap  a  rich  harvest.  Knowing 
that  these  picnics  are  given  by  the  church  to 
the  Sunday  schools,  they  seem  to  think  it  a 
part  of  the  worship,  and  reverently  ask  some 
of  their  white  friends  when  the  Jesus  Christ 

rty  is  to  be. 
ot  long  ago  the  Indians   who   have   a 

all  encampment  on  Day's  ranch,  near 
Grass  Valley,  gave  a  grand  party  to  their 
friends  scattered  about  Nevada  County. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  visit  the  camp  on 
that  day.  Runners  had  been  sent  out  to 
bid  them  come  to  the  feast,  and  as  such  in- 
vitations are  seldom  unheeded,  there  was  a 
goodly  number  present.  The  camp  had 
been  put  in  unusual  order,  and  "Joe,"  a  half- 
civilized  Indian,  had  the  affair  in  charge. 
The  feast  was  held  in  the  sweat-house.  A 
huge  fire  had  been  built  in  the  center  of  the 
house  and  allowed  to  burn  down,  until  there 
was  a  fine  bed  of  coals  some  thirty-six  feet 
in  circumference.  There  had  been  a  big 
hunt  the  day  before,  and  one  hundred  gray 


squirrels  had  been  brought  into  camp. 
Around  these  burning  coals  squatted  each 
Indian  with  his  or  her  allotted  proportion  of 
squirrels,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  them — 
all  radiantly  happy  over  the  prospect  of  such 
a  feast.  I  asked  Joe  what  else  they  were  go- 
ing to  have.  "Nothing  but  squirrels,"  he 
replied,  evidently  thinking  that  was  enough 
for  any  reasonable  man. 

Their  last  chief,  who  died  three  years  ago, 
was  named  Geppii  (Deer-foot).  He  was  for- 
merly a  runner  for  the  tribe  during  Weimer's 
time,  and  proved  himself  so  efficient  that, 
upon  the  death  of  this  chief,  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  place.  He  was  well  qualified  for 
the  position,  being  a  good  man  and  possess- 
ing unusual  oratorical  powers,  which  the  In- 
dians all  respected.  He  taught  them  lessons 
of  honesty  and  sobriety,  which  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  tribe,  now  that  they  have 
no  chief  to  guide  them  in  their  affairs.  As 
they  are  rapidly  dying  out,  it  takes  but  a 
small  camp-fire  to  keep  them  warm :  and  this 
little  sketch  may  be  the  last  one  written  of 
the  living  "Diggers." 

L.  M. 


THE    MIND-READER. 


JOHN  LANCASTER  was  no  common  young 
farmer.  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  ex- 
ceptional delicacy  of  physical  and  mental 
organization  which  made  him  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  his  neighbors.  Most  of  them  liked 
what  they  knew  of  him,  but  felt  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  him  only  on  the  edges, 
as  the  old  geographers  knew  Africa.  The 
respect  shown  to  John  by  certain  educated 
friends  of  his  father  who  occasionally  stopped 
to  see  him,  his  faculty  of  interesting  men  of 
culture,  and  the  Orphic  sayings  which  he 
would  let  drop,  for  his  own  ear  rather  than 
for  anybody  else's — these  were  to  the  sim- 
ple villagers  as  glimpses  of  the  gold  and 
ivory  riches  hidden  in  the  interior  of  the  un- 
known continent. 

He   had   been   a  peculiar   child:   sickly, 
••  thoughtful,  and  full  of  strange  whims,  which 


yet  were  never  gross  or  malicious.  A  pas- 
sionate sense  of  his  own  rights  as  an  in- 
dividual would  at  times  become  almost  a 
mania  with  him.  Once,  when  his  father  had 
refused  him  something,  contrary  to  the  boy's 
ideas  of  justice,  he  lay  down  upon  the  floor, 
determined  never  to  stir  again,  since  his 
rights  as  a  human  being  were  denied  him. 
The  distress  of  his  parents  at  the  inexplicable 
stupor  in  which  they  found  him  wrung  John's 
heart  with  sympathetic  anguish.  It  was  not 
for  some  time,  however,  and  not  until  his 
father  had  said  something  that  he  could 
look  upon  as  an  expression  of  regret  at  what 
had  occurred,  that  he  came  to  with  a  sud- 
denness which  undeceived  them  all.  But 
the  warm  heart  of  the  boy  saved  him  his 
friends,  and  kept  his  essential  nature  sweet. 
His  very  assertion  of  his  rights  usually  went 
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no  farther  than  to  secure  their  recognition. 
After  convincing  Jamie  Gordon  that  half  of 
the  chestnuts  gathered  while  he  himself  was 
up  in  the  tree  were,  nevertheless,  his,  he  gave 
them  all  to  Jamie,  with  a  little  silver  besides 
for  the  help  of  the  hard-pressed  family. 

As  John  grew  up  his  peculiarities  left  him 
very  largely.  His  physique  became  that  of 
a  sturdy,  healthy  farmer-boy,  and  his  voice 
deepened  to  a  rumble.  His  neighbors  were 
less  and  less  reminded  of  the  unknown  con- 
tinent within  the  sunny  exterior. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  John 
was  seventeen,  it  was  found  that  bad  invest- 
ments had  eaten  away  all  of  their  little  prop- 
erty '  except  the  heavily-mortgaged  farm. 
John  had  hard  work  to  provide  for  his  sad- 
hearted  mother.  She  died  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-three ;  the  farm  was  then 
sold  for  the  mortgage,  and  John  went  to 
work  for  his  neighbor  and  friend,  Farmer 
Brown.  The  village  school  was  offered  him, 
but  his  father  had  strongly  advised  him  to 
stick  to  an  out-of-door  life,  and  his  tastes 
agreed  therewith.  He  loved  Nature.  In  her 
larger  aspects,  she  seemed  to  him  the  benef- 
icent God,  hiding  him  "secretly  in  a  pavil- 
ion from  the  strife  of  tongues" ;  while  all  his 
favorite  walks  and  trees  and  hills  seemed  to 
him  like  a  part  of  his  extended  self.  After 
a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  in  the  city,  his 
desires  would  fly  back  to  his  native  village. 

His  engagement  to  Mary  Hanway  had 
never  been  announced  but  always  accepted, 
ever  since  the  day  when  he  fought  with  a 
schoolmate  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
her.  The  incident  that  discovered  the 
young  lover's  heart  to  others  revealed  it  to 
himself,  and  that  evening  witnessed  the  mu- 
tual confessions  and  promises  of  two  who 
were  thenceforth  set  apart  from  the  world  in 
a  smaller  and  more  real  world  by  themselves. 
They  were  each  fourteen  years  old  when  the 
compact  was  made.  They  were  each  twice 
that  age  when  the  many  vicissitudes  of  their 
courtship  came  to  an  end,  and  they  entered 
together  their  future  dwelling.  It  was  the 
home  place,  which  John  had  bought  back. 
The  old  house  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
smaller,  new-old  edifice,  in  very  truth  flesh 


of  its  flesh  and  bone  of  its  bone.  The  farm, 
too,  was  smaller,  but  so  was  the  mortgage. 
All  of  John's  earnings  had  been  directed  to 
reducing  the  size  of  that  necessary  ornament 
of  his  establishment.  "The  more  I  work 
for  my  dear  mortgage  before  marriage,"  he 
whispered  often  to  Mary,  "the  more  I  can 
work  for  my  dear  wife  after." 

John's  father  never  explained  why  he  was 
so  anxious  that  his  boy  should  keep  to  an 
out-of-door  life.  However,  the  advice  seemed 
to  have  heen  wisely  given;  for  John  had 
developed  into  a  strong,  healthy  young  far- 
mer from  the  unpromising  germ  of  a  sickly, 
nervous  boy. 

The  first  year  of  their  married  life  saw  a 
good  part  of  the  mortgage  paid  off  and  add- 
ed a  new  member  to  the  family — a  bouncing 
boy.  The  child  brought  only  joy — no,  noth- 
ing brings  only  joy.  Still,  the  joy  was  as  un- 
mixed as  it  ever  can  be,  when  one's  cares 
and  pleasures  are  thus  increased  together. 
Life  grew  happier  and  better,  but  more  seri- 
ous. All  seemed  well  with  the  young  pair. 
The  only  shadow  in  their  sky  was  that  shad- 
ow of  coming  change  which  darkens  the 
very  globe  itself;  and  the  serene  Christian 
faith  of  both  seemed  to  smile  even  at  that. 
Their  lives  appeared  likely  to  be  too  quiet 
and  happy  ever  to  furnish  a  tale  for  others  to 
read. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  of  their 
wedded  life  a  malarious  weakness  partially 
unfitted  John  for  work.  He  was  able  to  get 
the  crops  harvested  before  yielding  to  it,  but 
could  not  get  well  enough  to  discharge  the 
man  whom  he  had  hired  temporarily.  Both 
he  and  Mary  felt  sure,  however,  that  spring 
would  see  their  troubles  melt  and  go  away 
with  the  snow. 

But  John  grew  paler,  weaker,  and,  in 
spite  of  himself,  more  irritable.  He  could 
not  help  considering  what  a  load  he  was  up- 
on his  faithful  wife,  and  his  helplessness  an- 
gered him.  Much  of  the  nervousness,  the 
sensitiveness,  and  the  strangeness  of  his  ear- 
ly character  seemed  to  return  as  the  health 
of  his  later  years  left  him.  It  was  analogous 
to  what  a  zoologist  terms  reversion  of  spe- 
cies— this  return  to  a  former  stage  of  his 
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own  development.  Indoor  life  seemed  to 
degrade  him  to  a  boyish,  sensitive  recluse. 
Spring  came,  but  not  health.  He  worked 
little  during  the  summer,  but  that  little,  with 
the  care  of  oversight,  was  too  much  for  his 
strength.  The  nameless,  indefinite  charac- 
ter of  his  trouble  made  it  harder  to  bear.  At 
last  he  had  been  ill  a  full  year,  had  spent 
all  of  his  first  year's  savings,  and  the  end  was 
not  yet. 

In  boyhood,  one  of  John's  peculiarities 
had  been  an  almost  preternatural  acuteness 
in  detecting  the  secret  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  those  about  him.  Usually  he  did  this  by 
the  ordinary  means,  closely  regarding  the 
countenances  of  his  companions.  In  time 
he  became  conscious,  however,  that  by  a 
great  effort  of  mind  he  could  for  a  moment 
actually  discern  the  thoughts  of  others. 
These  were  not  revealed  to  him  as  some- 
thing objective,  but  he  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  wed  his  mind  to  that  of  another  and  to 
think  with  him.  He  had  been  glad  to  leave 
this  power  unexercised,  for  it  displeased  his 
father  and  was  not  pleasant  to  himself.  After 
a  few  years  he  found  that  the  ability  to  do  it 
had  left  him. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  John  Lancaster 
when,  after  a  year's  illness,  he  was  suddenly 
tempted  to  try  whether  the  return  of  his  for- 
mer nervous  state  had  revived  the  old  facul- 
ty. As  Mary  stooped  to  help  him  one  morn- 
ing, he  noticed  a  weary  look  upon  her  face 
that  stung  him.  He  was  tempted  to  read 
her  heart  if  possible,  and  see  if  she  were  tired 
of  him,  disgusted  with  his  peevish  help- 
lessness. He  fastened  his  mind  upon  hers, 
felt  a  strange  mingling  of  their  thoughts,  and 
read  the  contents  of  her  mind  as  plainly  as 
a  writing  on  the  wall. 

I  will  not  detail  that  which  he  detected 
in  Mary's  breast.  The  flitting  ideas  expressed 
in  general  a  sick-hearted  discontent,  which 
was  at  once  imparted  to  John  in  double 
measure.  Many  special  circumstances  had 
made  the  day  a  hard  one  to  Mary.  These 
she  had  carefully  kept  from  John ;  but  now 
his  greedy  distrust  had  rendered  her  kind  care 
useless,  though  she  knew  it  not. 

John  Lancaster  felt  a  moral  shock,  as  he 


began  to  pilfer  from  the  bosom  of  one  so 
dear  to  him.  The  temptation  was  very 
strong.  There  were  excuses  for  him — what 
many  would  call  good  excuses — but  they 
were  as  good  excuses  ordinarily  are.  He  had 
violated  that  to  which  every  human  being  is 
entitled,  privacy  of  thought.  Until  a  thought 
finds  expression  in  some  form,  it  is  as  if  it 
were  not;  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  its  possess- 
or; it  does  not  exist  for  others. 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  unpleasant 
character  of  John's  first  stolen  secret  deterred 
him  from  continuing  the  theft.  Nay,  he  at 
once  began  to  justify  himself  in  so  doing. 
Had  he  not  a  right  to  know  his  wife's  feel- 
ings toward  himself?  He  would  not  use  his 
knowledge  for  her  harm,  but  only  for  his  own 
proper  enlightenment.  This  reasoning  did 
not  satisfy  him,  but  it  helped  to  confirm  him 
in  his  purpose  to  use  his  recovered  power 
still  further. 

The  practice  thus  begun  was  continued 
in  much  the  same  way.  Whenever  the  face 
of  his  wife,  or  that  of  his  dear  friend  James 
Fleming,  or  of  an  acquaintance,  caused  him 
to  suspect  them  of  harboring  an  unpleasant 
thought  concerning  himself,  he  at  once  drag- 
ged that  thought  forth  and  fed  upon  it.  His 
first  impression  was  almost  always  correct, 
and  the  unwelcome  secrets  thus  obtained 
galled  him  bitterly.  His  sensitiveness  and 
anger  unfitted  him  to  distinguish  between 
transient  feelings  of  disapprobation  in  his 
friends'  minds  and  settled  ill  will.  Their 
'most  careless  fancies  became  to  him  as  their 
deliberate,  willing,  and  expressed  opinions. 
The  moral  trespasser  found  only  anguish  in 
the  guilty  glimpses  which  he  obtained,  and 
he  could  ask  the  sympathy  of  no  one  in  mis- 
ery that  he  had  sinned  to  gain.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  knowledge  upon  him  was  only 
evil,  and  exaggerated  every  unpleasant  trait 
that  his  sickness  had  made  manifest.  This 
increase  of  unpleasant  characteristics  in  him- 
self made  the  unconscious,  necessary  judg- 
ments of  his  friends  less  favorable,  and  these 
judgments  were  in  turn  reported  to  him  by 
the  terrible  faculty  which  seemed  driving  him 
on  toward  some  awful  consummation  in 
which  all  love  and  faith  must  perish. 
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It  was  plain  to  Mary  and  all  his  friends 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
dreadful  spell,  and  they  grieved  at  the  sad 
transformation.  John's  bitter  and  unaccount- 
able remarks  were  a  new  trial  to  Mary. 
Where  would  it  all  end?  Already  his 
society  was  a  burden  to  all,  even  to  his 
faithful  wife;  and  his  friends  were  held  to 
him  only  by  the  memory  of  what  he  had 
been. 

At  last  the  third  year  of  their  married  life 
was  nearly  over.  John,  suspicious,  morose, 
despairing,  determined  that  the  anniversary 
of  their  wedlock  should  not  pass  without  a 
clear  demonstration  either  of  the  false-heart- 
edness  of  her  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  or  of 
her  continued  affection.  The  abnormal 
strain  upon  his  faculties  while  engaged  in 
reading  the  breast  of  another  was  such  that 
he  had  never  dared  to  prolong  the  process, 
and  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  could  do  so. 
But  he  now  determined,  in  agony  of  heart, 
that  he  would,  if  possible,  read  every  thought 
of  his  wife's  mind  for  several  hours  together, 
and  then — but  he  dared  not  think  any  fur- 
ther. 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning,  the  third 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  when  he  began 
his  decisive  experiment.  He  lay  in  bed 
where  the  sun  could  fall  upon  his  couch, 
pretending  to  be  asleep,  but  with  his  eyes 
and  his  whole  mind  fixed  upon  Mary  as  she 
went  about  her  tasks.  He  felt  like  one  on 
trial  for  his  life,  awaiting  the  fateful  verdict. 
And  what  were  Mary's  thoughts  upon  that 
May  morning?  Remembrances  of  childhood, 
snatches  of  dreams  from  the  night  just  pass- 
ed, plans  for  the  household,  and  a  thousand- 
and-one  nameless  airy  fancies  —  the  mere 
ghosts  of  ideas — all  flitted  through  her  mind. 
How  strange  that  all  these  were  clear  to  the 
suffering,  living  microscope  which  was  direct- 
ed intently  upon  every  motion  of  her  spirit ! 
The  agony  of  the  test  only  quickened  and 
increased  his  unnatural  ability.  At  length 
she  began  to  think  of  him.  "How  cross 
John  is  getting!  I  never  would  have  be- 
lieved it.  How  I  wish  that  I  could  escape  for 
a  few  days  from  the  sight  of  that  face.  Why 
cannot  he  treat  me  better!  the  peevish,  self- 


ish man."  Shall  he  cry  out  at  the  terrible 
pain?  No:  his  last  experiment  must  be 
thorough.  Not  for  a  moment  can  he  lose 
the  thread  of  her  thoughts.  "John  gets  no 
better.  I  fear  that  he  will  always  be  a  drag 
upon  me.  Squire  Smith  can  lend  no  more 
money  on  the  place,  and  I  am  working  hard- 
er than  I  can  bear  and  he  gives  me  no  thanks. 
Nay,  he  suspects  me ;  I  feel  it.  He  is  not 
worthy  of  all  my  toil  for  him." 

Reader,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  read  these 
sentences,  but  they  coursed  through  the 
brain  of  poor  John  Lancaster  like  fiery  ser- 
pents. All  faith  in  God  and  man  seemed 
slipping  from  him.  Sick,  ashamed,  angry, 
despairing,  he  still  kept  his  mind  fastened 
upon  hers,  more  from  a  blind  determination 
to  know  all  than  from  any  hope.  What  more 
could  he  expect  to  learn? 

"But  why  do  I  thus  give  up  to  regrets?" 
thought  Mary.  "There  is  no  one  on  earth 
whom  I  love  like  John.  I  am  sorry  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  trust  me,  but  I  shall  always 
be  true  to  him.  The  fever  has  changed  him. 
If  he  can  once  shake  it  off,  he  will  be  the 
same  good,  true  husband  as  before.  I  must 
try  not  to  grudge  him  any  service.  I  know 
that  he  loves  me  at  heart.  I  have  never  , 
doubted  that.  O  God !  help  me  to  trust  in 
Thee,  and  work  on  for  my  dear  husband  and 
child,  even  in  the  dark  !" 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  man  upon  the 
couch?  Like  a  vision,  all  the  sad  mistakes 
of  the  past  months  rose  before  him.  He  saw 
that  his  stolen  secrets  were  only  falsehoods, 
slanderous  and  base.  He  saw  how  he  had 
cheated  himself  from  first  to  last ;  how  he 
had  gathered  up  true  things,  in  a  sense,  and 
yet  always  missed  the  truth.  O,  the  folly 
and  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  those  months ! 
O,  the  glad  future ! 

And  still  he  followed  her  thoughts.  Many 
of  them  made  him  wince;  but  however  se- 
verely they  judged  him,  or  caused  him  to 
judge  himself,  clear  through  them  all  shone 
the  love,  the  devotion  of  his  dear  wife.  He 
knew  her  wholly  now — human,  to  be  sure, 
and  not  perfect  in  all  her  thoughts,  but  pure, 
trustful,  faithful.  He  felt  the  winter  passing 
away,  and  May  coming  in  his  heart. 
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At  length  Mary  turned  toward  him,  won- 
dering that  he  had  slept  so  long.  She  saw 
tears  rolling  down  the  thin  face  from  the 
closed  eyes.  Suddenly  those  eyes  opened 
and  looked  into  hers.  Instantly  she  knew 
that  the  strange  barrier  between  them  was 
removed.  Her  husband  was  restored  to  her 


— never  again  to  wander  away.  She  fore- 
saw speedy  healing  for  the  body,  now  that  the 
anxious  mind  was  at  peace.  A  golden  fu- 
ture seemed  opening  before  them.  John 
tried  to  say  something,  but  it  died  to  a  mur- 
mur. Mary's  eyes  rained  answering  tears  as 
she  clasped  him  to  her  bosom. 

Albert  H.  Tolman. 


MRS.    DELANY. 


"MRS.  DELANY  was  not  only  the  woman 
of  fashion  of  the  present  age,  but  she  was  the 
highest  bred  woman  in  the  world,  and  the 
woman  of  fashion  of  all  ages."  So  says  Ed- 
mund Burke.  •  Mary  Granville,  better  known 
as  Mrs.  Delany,  was  born  A.  D.  1700.  She 
had  one  sister  Anne,  seven  years  her  junior, 
with  whom  she  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence, from  which  most  of  this  paper  is 
drawn.  Hir  brother  Bernard  (born  1699), 
spoken  of  with  careless  affection  in  her  ear- 
lier letters  as  "Bunny,"  develops  into  a  very 
alarming  gentleman:  one  of  those  cold,  si- 
lent natures  that  bear  iron  rule  over  the  more 
loving  and  therefore  weaker  hearts  around 
them.  Mary  unwarily  tells  Anne  something 
about  him  in  one  of  her  letters  (1756),  but 
hastily  adds,  "Don't  mention  it  from  me,  as 
you  know  he  loves  to  tell  his  news  himself." 
But  though  Bunny  would  not  allow  his  sis- 
ters to  meddle  with  his  news,  he  is  by  no 
means  fond  of  telling  at  all.  "B.'s  taciturn- 
ity," says  another  letter,  "has  ever  been  a 
damp  to  our  satisfaction  in  him;  it  is  inter- 
woven in  his  nature  and  unalterable.  His 
telling  me  of  our  cousin  was  by  the  Duch- 
ess's orders."  True,  another  letter  says,  "  I 
know  he  feels  more  at  his  heart  than  he  ex- 
presses, and  I  wish  he  would  do  himself  jus- 
tice and  not  suppress  what  would  make  his 
friends  happy  and  do  honor  to  his  own  sen- 
timents." His  admiring  sisters  spent  their 
lives  trying  to  find  out  what  Bunny  thought 
and  felt,  and  credited  him  with  infinite  nice- 
ty of  feeling  entirely  evolved  out  of  their  in- 
ner consciousness.  The  younger  brother, 
Bevil,  turned  out  a  scapegrace,  and  after  his 


marriage  with  a  Miss  Rose  is  entirely  ignored; 
which  was  hard  on  him  in  a  family  so 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  keeping  up  con- 
nections that  the  tie  of  cousinship  was  con- 
sidered by  Mrs.  Delany  to  be  binding  between 
Mary  Dewes  (daughter  to  the  beloved  sister 
Anne)  and  young  Mrs.  Spencer,  whose  hus- 
band was  fourth  cousin  once  removed  to  this 
Mary. 

But  to  speak  of  Mary  is  premature :  let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning — or,  if  not  exactly  at 
the  beginning,  since  that  with  the  Granvilles 
goes  back  as  far  as  Rollo  of  Normandy — let 
us  glance  cursorily  at  the  noble  names  that 
justify  that  Granville  pride  which  was  intens- 
ified in  Mrs.  Delany  and  her  Geschwester 
through  their  being  the  poor  relations  of  an 
illustrious  family;  a  pride  which,  however, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  did  not  prevent 
both  Mary  and  Bevil  from  making  mesalli- 
ances. 

Rollo's  grandson  Richard,  a  crusader, 
took  the  name  of  Granville  from  the  lord- 
ship bestowed  on  him  by  William  the  Con- 
queror (his  first  cousin  twice  removed). 
Eighth  in  descent  from  him  came  Roger 
Granville  of  Stow  in  Cornwall,  called  the 
"  great  housekeeper,"  from  his  princely  hos- 
pitality. His  great-grandson  was  that  Sir 
Richard  immortalized  by  his  defense  of  the 
Revenge,  a  noble  deed  sung  in  noble  words 
by  three  true  poets  (I  use  the  word  sung  ad- 
visedly, though  two  of  them  wrote  in  prose) 
—Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
Tennyson.  Sir  Richard's  grandson  was  that 
Sir  Bevil,  the  typical  cavalier,  slain  at  Lans- 
downe  Hill,  1643,  of  whom  it  was  said: 


Mrs. 


"Where  next  shall  famous  Granville's  ashes  stand  ? 
Thy  grandsire  fills  the  sea  and  thou  the  land." 

Sir  Bevil's  son  John  was  created  Earl  of 
Bath,  but  the  title  expired  in  the  next  gener- 
ation, and  the  honors  of  this  ennobled  branch 
of  the  family  were  carried  on  by  Grace,  sis- 
ter to  John,  Lord  Bath,  who  married  Lord 
Cartaret,  and  was  created  Countess  Granville 
in  her  own  right  1715.  She  figures  largely 
in  Mrs.  Delany's  letters  as  the  "old  Coun- 
tess," and  "the  Dragon";  and  from  her  the 
present  families  of  Bath  and  Spencer  are  de- 
scended. But  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  her  first  cousins,  Lord  Lansdowne 
the  poet,  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Bernard 
Granville,  whose  daughter  Mary  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  Her  "  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence "  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  her 
great-great-niece,  Lady  Llanover,  in  six  fas- 
cinating large  octavo  volumes;  but  as  few 
in  these  hurrying  days  lead  lives  of  sufficient 
leisure  to  permit  the  luxury  of  reading  so 
long  a  book,  I  hope  that  a  slight  sketch  of  it 
will  not  be  wholly  "impertinent,"  to  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  that  Mrs.  Delany  herself 
would  have  done. 

To  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  vol- 
umes, the  present  times  do  indeed  appear 
sadly  hurrying.  Things  have  changed  since 
Mrs.  Delany,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  London 
life  and  a  daily  correspondence  with  her  sis- 
ter, found  time  for  a  series  of  autobiographi- 
cal letters  to  her  life-long  friend,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portland,  in  which  the  personages 
mentioned  are  designated  by  fictitious  names, 
the  key  to  which  was  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper.  She  found  time  for  a  thousand  and 
one  such  thoughtful  contrivances,  many  of 
them,  it  must  be  confessed,  wholly  useless; 
but,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  a  regretful  sigh 
in  these  days  of  rushing  through  books,  when 
we  are  so  far  from  exercising  any  thought, 
that  to  speak  of  the  "former"  and  the  "lat- 
ter" is  enough  to  upset  the  calculations  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  The  letters  of  those  old 
days  were  written  with  a  care  and  thought  to 
which  the  penny  post  has  made  us  strangers; 
the  most  trivial  compliments  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  Fanny  Burney  are  neatly  turned  with  a 
thoughtful  reference  to  the  thing  in  question, 
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that  in  no  way  reminds  us  of  the  epistles 
placed  on  our  own  breakfast  tables.  People 
had  time  for  politeness  in  those  days,  and 
made  their  very  backbiting  more  courteous 
and  stately  than  we  do  our  compliments. 
Mrs.  Delany,  recalling  her  childish  recollec- 
tions of  her  aunt,  Lady  Stanley,  instead  of 
saying  that  Lady  Stanley  was  a  great  Turk,  re- 
marks suavely,  "I  could  ill  bear  the  frequent 
checks  I  met  with,  which  I  too  easily  inter- 
preted into  indignities,  and  have  not  been 
able  wholly  to  reconcile  to  any  other  charac- 
ter." Her  father  objected  to  Sally  Kirkham, 
one  of  her  young  friends  (afterwards  mother- 
in-law  to  the  Mrs.  Chapone),  as  being  bold 
and  masculine:  in  her  review  of  her  young 
days,  she  allows  that  his  strictures  were  well- 
grounded  by  politely  saying:  "From  the  im- 
provements she  has  since  made,  I  see  she 
was  not  at  my  first  acquaintance  the  perfect 
creature  I  then  thought  her."  Very  possibly 
dueling  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  this 
old-world  ceremoniousness  which  was  reflect- 
ed in  the  ladies'  letters.  People  had  to  think 
twice  before  they  spoke,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
and  consequently  things  were  implied,  not 
said.  There  is  an  eminently  cautious  tone 
about  Mary  Granville's  letters,  and  a  ladylike 
reticence  in  the  uncharitable  passages,  indica- 
tive of  much  culture.  Thus,  she  describes 
their  Gloucestershire  parson  (under  the  name 
of  Tranio),  intimating  that  hewas,aswe  should 
Say  in  these  blunter  days,  a  thorough  boor, 
but  her  severest  remark  is  :  "  He  used  to  say 
he  had  a  familiar  who  always  advised  him 
how  to  act.  As  much  as  I  can  remember  of 
Tranio's  conduct,  I  think  it  did  not  do  much 
honor  to  his  familiar." 

Her  Gloucestershire  home  was  Buckland, 
near  Camden,  to  which  her  father  retired  at 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  being  "of  the  dis- 
contented party  ";  a  retreat  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  his  brother,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
"on  whose  friendship  was  his  chief  depend- 
ence, now  that  his  Court  favor  was  with- 
drawn " — a  remark  which  shows  that  she 
wrote  in  the  days  when  ties  of  blood  meant 
substantial  benefits  to  the  poor  relation,  and 
patronage  was  a  reality,  great  men  thinking 
it  no  shame  to  support  their  kin  at  the  coun- 
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try's  expense.  In  those  times,  as  this  very 
Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  to  his  nephew  Bevil, 
"  a  man  of  quality  could  not  fail  of  making 
his  way  some  time  or  other,  and  most  readi- 
ly in  the  church."  It  may  be  that  the  touch 
of  barbarism  about  clanship  has  caused  it  to 
become  as  obsolete  as  it  has  done  (except  in 
Ireland),  but  the  way  in  which  we  ignore 
all  connections  that  are  not  "good"  ones 
may  further  be  accounted  for  by  a  striking 
difference  between  the  ideas  of  this  century 
and  the  last.  Nowadays,  a  gentleman  may 
be  almost  anything  without  losing  caste,  and 
he  is  therefore  left  to  live  by  his  wits.  In 
old  times  his  eldest  brother  would  have  sup- 
ported him,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  to  the  fam- 
ily of  his  soiling  his  fingers  by  trade. 

Colonel  Granville's  lot  was  cast  in  this 
golden  age  of  younger  sons  :  instead  of  sup- 
porting his  family,  he  retired  to  Buckland  to 
educate  them,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Mary, 
who  says  she  often  repeated  Mr.  Pope's 
"Verses  to  a  Young  Lady  on  Leaving  Town 
after  the  Coronation."  Her  London  circle 
of  cousins  (among  whom  was  "  Kitty,  beau- 
jtiful  and  young,"  afterwards  the  famous 
Duchess  of  Queensberry)  was  in  some  degree 
replaced  by  the  Sally  Kirkham  before  men- 
tioned. Music,  French,  and  writing  filled 
her  day,  with  the  aid  of  needlework  when 
her  father  read  aloud,  and  in  the  evenings 
Tranio  (and  his  familiar)  came  for  whist. 
This  monotony  was  only  broken  by  the 
"  particular  behavior"  of  "Roberto,"  a  neigh-, 
boring  squire,  who  was  finally  struck  with  a 
dead  palsy  at  hearing  of  Mary's  marriage  in 
1717  with  Mr.  Pendarves,  of  Roscrow,  Corn- 
wall. This  wedding  was  brought  about  by 
her  uncle,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  wished  to 
strengthen  his  political  interest  in  the  West, 
I  but  it  took  all  his  influence  as  the  family 
benefactor  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  it. 
She  describes  "  Gromio  "  (/.  e.,  Mr.  Pendar- 
ves) as  fat,  gouty,  seldom  sober,  forty-three 
years  older  than  herself,  and  "altogether  a 
person  rather  disgusting  than  engaging." 
With  this  companion  she  set  out  for  her  new 
home  immediately  after  the  wedding,  and  on 
entering  the  "  Castle  of  Averno  "  (Roscrow) 
she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  "  which  be- 


havior shocked  Gromio,"  as  she  remarks, 
with  a  naive  surprise. 

Here  she  spent  three  years,  only  varied  by 
the  "particular  behavior"  of  two  neighboring 
squires — who,  however,  escaped  the  dead 
palsy.  In  1720  she  and  Gromio  took  up 
their  abode  in  London,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  "Herminius"  (Lord  Balti- 
more), the  only  man  who  seems  ever  to  have 
made  any  impression  on  her  heart.  Four 
years  later,  Gromio  died  suddenly,  leaving  a 
will  in  her  favor  unsigned,  after  which  she 
lived  for  a  time  with  Lady  Stanley — her  chief 
interests  in  life  being  Lord  Baltimore's  visits 
and  her  correspondence  with  her  sister  Anne, 
who,  at  the  the  death  of  Colonel  Granville, 
1724,  settled  with  her  mother  in  Gloucester. 

These  letters  supplement  the  autobio- 
grapioal  ones  (written  1740),  in  which  she 
gives  the  Duchess  of  Portland  an  account 
of  her  life  up  to  1732.  She  calls  the  Duch- 
ess "  Maria,"  though  her  real  name  was  Mar- 
garet, and  signs  herself  "  Aspasia" — it  was 
the  fashion  in  those  days  for  friends  to  call 
each  other  by  fictitious  names — though  Mrs. 
Pendarves  was  usually  known  as  "  Penny." 
She  enlivens  her  mother  and  sister  in  their 
retirement  by  accounts  of  her  London  life, 
and  executes  their  commissions  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner.  Apropos  of  these  com- 
missions, we  find  curious  details  of  prices, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  is.  then 
meant  double  the  sum  in  our  money. 
She  sends  them  Bohea,  "extraordinary 
good,"  at  13^.  a  pound,  though  the  best  is 
2os.,  while  green  tea  was  from  i2s.  to  30^., 
and  the  chocolate  at  3$.  6d.  "was  but  poor." 
She  asks  to  be  repaid  in  lampreys,  when  they 
are  plentiful  enough  to  be  ten  or  twelve  pots 
for  25^.  She  remarks  in  one  letter,  "China 
is  risen  mightily  within  this  month,"  though 
as  she  proceeds  to  say  that  "Aunt  Stanley 
bought  a  set  of  cups,  saucers,  sugar  dish,  ba- 
son, plates,  etc.,  cost  14^.,"  it  must  have  been 
mightily  cheap  the  month  before.  She  sends 
them  French  salt  cellars  and  a  pair  of  china 
ones,  "which,"  says  she,  "you  may  think 
old  fashioned,  but  it  is  the  new  mode  and  all 
salt  cellars  are  now  made  in  that  manner.' 
Also  two  "Innbridge  voiders,"  which  were 
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probably  waste-paper  baskets.  Dr.  Johnson 
defines  the  word  "voider"  as  a  basket  in 
which  broken  meat  was  carried  from  the  ta- 
ble. A  light  cake  basket  might  perhaps  have 
borne  the  name  of  voider  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  as  in  Tudor  times  an  after- 
noon refreshment  of  confectionery  used  to  be 
called  a  "void" — a  word  which  would  seem 
more  appropriate  to  the  absence  of  refresh- 
ment. She  gives  them  details  of  the  fashions, 
such  as,  "a  great  many  people  curl  the  hair 
round  the  face;  the  young  and  handsome 
become  it.  Ribbon  is  not  much  worn."  She 
writes  bouts-rimes,  tells  court  gossip,  and  in 
general  gives  the  news  of  the  day.  She  goes 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  and  dances  with 
Michaiah  Perry,  "an  alderman,  a  married 
man,  and  as  blind  as  a  beetle."  She  is  also  at 
George  II.'s  coronation  and  Handel's  operas, 
and  excuses  herself  (most  unnecessarily)  for 
not  writing  longer  letters,  saying  that  break- 
fast is  not  over  till  twelve;  their  toilette  till 
two  or  three;  then  comes  dinner,  and  then 
she  is  "liable  to  impertinent  visits,  or  is  en- 
gaged to  go  abroad." 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this  she  finds  time 
to  read  as  well  as  write,  and  her  little  disser- 
tations on  friendship  are  supported  by  quo- 
tations from  Epicurus,  though  she  observes 
that  she  has  "no  vast  opinion"  of  that  phi- 
losopher herself,  and  she  is  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Cicero  confutes  his  "sen- 
sual and  false  notions,"  in  "Tully  of  Moral 
Ends,"  which  happens  to  be  her  book  in 
hand.  Tully  seems  to  have  remained  in 
hand  some  time,  as  her  next  mention  of  a 
book  is  eighteen  months  later,  when  she  rec- 
ommends her  sister  only  to  hire,  not  to  buy, 
as  "  'tis  indifferently  done,"  the  "Life  of  Con- 
greve."  Congreve  would  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied her  only  six  months,  and  she  then  re- 
marks :  "  I  have  lately  conversed,  by  the  help 
of  inimitable  Fontenelle,  with  the  planets : 
nothing  was  ever  so  delightfully  entertaining 
as  well  as  instructive  as  his  'Plurality  of 
Worlds.' "  Later  she  complains  of  South's 
sermons,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  religion, 
being  "too  diverting,"  and  prefers  "the  plain 
easy  way  of  Dr.  Young  " — whose  worst  ene- 
mies, certainly,  could  never  accuse  him  of 


sharing  South's  fault.  Not  only  was  her  own 
reading  decidedly  improving,  but  she  encour- 
aged her  sister  to  study  thorough  bass  and 
French,  and  sent  her  Madame  de  S<?vign<? 
and  the  "  Henriade." 

The  demarcation  between  town  and  coun- 
try life,  or  rather,  between  London  and  the 
Provinces,  was,  in  the  matter  of  frivolity, 
more  strongly  marked  then  than  now.  While 
Mrs.  Pendarves  led  a  butterfly  existence,  di- 
versified by  occasional  classics  and  astrono- 
my, Anne  Granville  and  Sally  Chapone  (nee 
Kirkham)  led  solid,  useful  lives,  like  Lucinda 
in  Hannah  More's  "Ccelebs,"a  good  type  of 
a  nice  country  girl  who  spent  her  time  in  dis- 
trict visiting  and  self-improvement,  confining 
what  diversion  she  had  to  the  evening.  It 
is  true  that  one  winter's  day  we  find  Mrs. 
Pendarves  and  her  friends  playing  "My  La- 
dy's Hole"  and  "Puss  in  the  Corner"  to 
warm  themselves ;  but,  except  for  that,  the 
only  games  we  hear  of  are  the  evening  ones 
of  Pope  Joan,  Commerce,  and  Quadrille. 
Now-a-days  girls  who  wish  to  waste  their 
time  have  much  more  opportunity  for  so  do- 
ing. But  girls  were  kept  in  wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  Mrs.  Delany's  days.  One  of  her 
visitors  happened  to  remark  that  "Please 
God  as  long  as  she  had  her  limbs,  she  should 
keep  her  daughter  in  order";  she  was  asked 
what  she  meant  and  replied,  "Why,  I  knock- 
ed her  down  just  as  I  came  out  to  wait  on 
you."  Dean  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Pendarves  says  :  "The  ladies  in  general 
are  extremely  mended  both  in  writing  and 
reading  since  I  was  young,  only  'tis  to  be 
hoped  that  in  proper  time  gaming  and  dress- 
ing may  reduce  them  to  their  native  igno- 
rance. A  lady  of  quality  who  had  excelle. 
good  sense  was  formerly  my  correspondent 
but  she  scrawled  and  spelt  like  a  Wappir 
wench,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  court; 
a  time  before  reading  was  thought  of  any  us 
to  a  female;  and  I  knew  several  others 
very  high  quality  with  the  same  defect.' 
However,  Mrs.  Delany  met  with  several  whc 
need  not  have  shrunk  from  comparison  with 
Girton  or  Merton.  Mrs.  Elstob,  who 
came,  through  Mrs.  Delany's  interest, 
erness  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  childrer 
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was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  wrote  a  grammar  of  that  language, 
and  edited  the  Saxon  Homilies  with  a  trans- 
lation. When  Mrs.  Pendarves  visited  Dub- 
lin in  1731,  we  find  her  "making  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wits,"  of  whom  were  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  Swift's  friend,  and  Mrs.  Grierson, 
who  died  that  same  year  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-seven, but  who  was  allowed  long  before 
that  to  be  an  excellent  scholar  in  Greek,  Ro- 
man literature,  history,  divinity,  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Ballard,  in  his  "Memoirs 
of  Learned  Ladies,"  says  that  she  wrote  a 
Latin  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of 
Tacitus  to  Lord  Cartaret,  and  a  Greek  epi- 
gram to  his  son,  besides  several  fine  poems 
in  English.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  Sycon, 
"an  ingenious  lady,"  as  Roscoe  calls  her  in 
his  edition  of  Swift,  to  whom  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  wrote  some  verses,  addressing 
her  as  Psyche,  advising  a  visit  to  her  at  tea- 
time  (which  he  states  to  be  "two,  after- 
noon") "though  she  saves  half  her  victuals  by 
feeding  your  ears."  However,  two  o'clock 
tea  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Psyche,  for 
Mrs.  Pendarves  gives  as  the  hours  for  eating 
during  her  Irish  visit,  ten,  three,  and  ten 
again. 

Her  Irish  friends  provided,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  "more  profusion  of  peck  and 
booze"  than  she  herself  did  in  London,  for 
after  a  Mrs.  Butler's  card  party  in  Dublin  was 
"placed,  at  ten  o'clock,  on  little  tables  before 
the  company  as  they  sat,  plates  of  all  sorts  of 
meat  neatly  cut,  on  Japan  boards,  partridge, 
chicken,  ham,  tongue,  lamb,  all  set  out  pret- 
tily and  ready  to  pick  at;  sago,  jellies,  and 
salvers  of  all  sorts  of  wines."  After  a  musi- 
cal party  of  her  own  in  London,  she  gave 
them  "tea  and  coffee,  and  about  one-half  an 
hour  after  nine  had  a  salver  brought  in  of 
chocolate,  mulled  white  wine,  and  biscuits." 
However,  Handel  had  been  among  her  per- 
formers, so  that  was  doubtless  sufficient  re- 
freshment for  the  guests,  and  she  sets  her 
sister's  mind  at  rest  about  herself  by  adding, 
"Bunny  stayed  after  the  company  was  gone 

I    and  ate  a  chick  with  me."     Fortunately  her 
dinners  were  more  supporting  than  her  sup- 

;    pers:  for  a  party  of  four  she  had,  "imprimis, 


boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  loins  fried,  collyflow- 
ers  and  carrots,  beef  steaks  (a  dish  for  which 
she  afterwards  made  Delville  noted);  sec- 
ondly, roast  chickens,  artichokes,  and  lam- 
preys, cherry  pie;  thirdly,  jelly,  strawberries, 
cream,  and  cherries."  On  March  i,  1729, 
it  being  Queen  Caroline's  birthday,  she 
dressed  for  court  in  all  her  "best  array  and 
made  a  tearing  show.  The  Queen  told  me, 
among  many  other  things,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  me  for  my  fine  clothes.  I  think  it 
is  great  condescension  after  all  this  to  cor- 
respond with  a  country  girl." 

"  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young,"  did  not  ap- 
pear at  this  birthday,  having  been  forbid  the 
court  for  asking  subscriptions  for  the  sequel 
to  the  Beggars'  Opera  in  the  drawing-room. 
Such  a  rebuke  to  one  of  her  rank  was  never 
before  heard  of,  and  equally  unprecedented 
was  the  letter  she  sent  back  by  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain  when  he  brought  her  the  mes- 
sage :  "  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  sur- 
prised and  well  pleased  that  the  King  hath 
given  her  so  agreeable  a  command  as  to  stay 
from  court,  where  she  never  came  for  diver- 
sion but  to  bestow  a  civility  on  the  King  and 
Queen;  she  hopes  by  such  an  unprecedent- 
ed order  as  this  is  that  the  King  will  see  as 
few  as  he  wishes  at  his  court,  particularly 
such  as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth.  I  dare 
not  do  otherwise,  and  ought  not,  nor  could 
have  imagined  that  would  not  have  been  the 
very  highest  compliment  I  could  possibly  pay 
the  King,  to  endeavor  to  support  truth  and 
innocence  in  his  house,  particularly  when 
the  King  and  Queen  both  told  me  they  had 
not  read  Mr.  Gay's  play.  I  have  certainly 
done  right,  then,  to  stand  by  my  own  words, 
rather  than  his  Grace  of  Grafton's,  who  hath 
neither  made  use  of  truth  Judgment,  nor  hon- 
or, through  this  whole  affair,  either  for  him- 
self or  his  friends.  C.  QUEENSBERRY." 

Lady  Hervey  told  her:  "Now  you  are  ban- 
ished, the  court  hath  lost  its  chief  ornament." 

"I  am  entirely  of  your  mind,"  replied  the 
Duchess. 

On  another  occasion,  when  aprons  were 
forbidden  at  court,  the  Duchess,  who  usual- 
ly wore  one,  appeared  in  it  at  the  drawing- 
room  ;  her  entrance  was  opposed  by  the  Lord 
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in  Waiting,  when  she  tore  it  off,  threw  it  in 
his  face,  and  walked  on. 

All  this  time  Lord  Baltimore  continued 
his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Pendarves,  though 
without  committing  himself,  till  one  Satur- 
day night  at  the  opera  (in  1730)  he  formally 
asked  her  hand.  She,  although  deeply  at- 
tached to  him,  tested  his  sincerity  by  declin- 
ing to  give  an  answer  till  the  next  Monday. 
In  the  interval  his  feelings  cooled,  and  when 
they  next  met  he  picked  a  quarrel;  and  a 
few  months  later  married  a  rich  wife,  who 
was  more  suited  to  his  extravagant  habits. 
Mrs.  Pendarves's  letters  to  her  sister  at  this 
time  are  very  self-contained,  but,  in  her  au- 
tobiographical one,  she  admits  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portland  how  deeply  his  conduct 
wounded  her,  and  that  a  desire  to  avoid 
meeting  him  was  the  cause  of  her  making  a 
visit  to  Ireland  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Donel- 
lan;  but,  says  she,  "the  real  reason  of  my 
going  was  entirely  locked  within  my  own 
heart."  However,  most  prosperous  people 
when  reviewing  their  sorrows  in  after  years, 
see  things  in  a  more  affecting  light,  and  are 
a  little  more  sorry  for  themselves  than  the 
circumstances  quite  require,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  She 
was  extremely  fond  all  through  her  career  of 
alluding  darkly  and  resignedly  to  her  many 
trials,  but  it  puzzles  the  reader  to  make  out 
what  they  were — except,  indeed,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Gromio,  who  was  a  decided  cross ;  but, 
even  then,  the  poor  old  man  was  as  good  to 
her  as  he  knew  how,  and  relieved  her  of  his 
presence  when  she  was  only  twenty-two, 
leaving  her  sixty-six  years  in  which  to  do 
exactly  as  she  pleased.  Her  autobiographi- 
cal letter  was  not  written  till  ten  years  after 
this  affair  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  less  than 
that  time  is  usually  sufficient  to  teach  people 
to  look  at  their  afflictions  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view;  so  that  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  •  her  at  the  end  of  these  ten 
years  quite  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  flown  to  Ireland  a  month  after  her  rival's 
triumph,  to  hide  her  wounds.  When  we 
turn  to  her  contemporary  letters  we  find  that 
she  was  able  to  bear  London  society  and 
the  fear  of  meeting  her  faithless  lover  for 


more  than  a  year,  and  that  the  wounds  had 
ceased  to  bleed  sufficiently  to  allow  of  her 
taking  drawing  lessons  from  Hogarth,  and 
enjoying  various  "jaunts,"  one  of  which 
gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  Thames 
before  the  days  of  channel  steamers.  A  din- 
ner party  concluded  by  Mrs.  Pendarves  and 
the  other  guests  taking  a  boat  at  Whitehall 
stairs  and  singing  on  the  water  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  They  were  only  pursued 
by  one  other  boat,  and  that  proved  to  contain 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster  and  my  Lord 
Tyrconnell,  who  sang  them  a  duet  out  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera.  Mrs.  Pendarves  also  re- 
covered sufficient  spirits  to  lay  in  a  perfect 
trousseau  for  her  Irish  expedition,  among 
other  things  a  fine  blue  satin  gown  and  petti- 
coat sprigged  with  white,  which  cost  p£i6, 
and  a  pink  damask  night-gown  (/'.  <?.,  evening 
dress)  at  "]s.  the  yard.  She  seems  to  have 
been  fond  of  bright  colors,  for  she  had  pre- 
viously invested  in  a  scarlet  damask  manteau 
and  petticoat,  and  a  gold-color  tabby  night- 
gown. 

In  September,  1731,  she  and  Mrs.  Don- 
nellan  and  several  of  their  acquaintances 
start  for  Ireland,  and  are  weather-bound  at 
Chester.  The  sympathetic  reader  lingers 
over  her  account  of  their  journey,  knowing 
how  all  unconsciously  this  spoilt  London 
fine  lady  was  involving  herself  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  life  in  Ireland,  away  from  the 
grand  monde,  which  was  all  in  all  to  her,  and 
under  whose  influence sheremarks,  apropos  of 
their  enforced  sojourn  at  Chester,  "  we  might 
be  entertained  with  assemblies  and  plays, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
shine  at  Chester  ! "  Poor  lady !  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  find  her  wearing  her  pink  and 
tabby  night-gowns  and  producing  her  best 
conversation  for  company  which  even  Ches- 
ter would  have  scouted  as  provincial,  not  to 
say  uncivilized.  But  she  was  spared  fore- 
knowledge, and  was  very  happy  in  the  inn  at 
Chester,  where  they  paid  is.  a  head  for  din- 
ner; and  in  a  week  or  so,  achieved  the  pas- 
sage, she  and  Donnellan  (as  she  calls  her) 
securing  the  best  cabin  at  the  cost  of 
55.  Donnellan  was  not  an  acquaintance  of 
long  standing,  but  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  been 
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drawn  towards  her,  as  she  tells  her  sister, 
"  because  she  has  a  sensible  soul,  and  has 
had  a  friend  she  doated  on  as  we  do  on  each 
other  :  she  spoke  so  sensibly  and  movingly 
of  her  that  it  touched  me  prodigiously." 
Their  first  stay  was  with  Donnellan's  broth- 
er-in-law, Dr.  Clayton,  the  Bishop  of  Killala, 
in  Stephen's  Green,  which  Mrs.  Pendarves 
preferred  to  any  square  in  London.  Here, 
she  tells  us,  a  universal  cheerfulness  reigned 
in  the  house,  and  they  kept  a  very  handsome 
table — six  dishes  of  meat  were  constantly  at 
dinner  and  six  at  supper.  The  Dorsets  were 
at  the  Castle,  and  gave  very  pleasant  even- 
ings. In  the  further  of  their  three  reception- 
rooms  the  Duchess  sat  at  her  basset-table 
(a  Venetian  game  of  cards) ;  in  the  others 
were  quadrille  parties ;  while  Mrs.  Pendar- 
ves and  the  other  idle  ones  sauntered  up 
and  down,  chatting  as  at  St.  James's.  Mrs. 
Pendarves  discovered,  to  her  naively  ex- 
pressed astonishment,  that  the  "generality  of 
people  in  Dublin  were  much  the  same  as  in 
England — a  mixture  of  good  and  bad."  She 
was  also  struck  by  their  heartiness  and  so- 
ciableness,  which  she  says  reminded  her  of 
Cornwall.  Her  time  was  pleasantly  filled  up 
by  the  theater,  reviews,  and  Mrs.  CUyton's 
Wednesday  receptions,  attended  by  the  va- 
rious wits,  including  Letitia  Bushe  and 
Deans  Swift  and  Delany —  Mrs.  Clayton 
herself  outshining  all  her  neighbors, "  which," 
adds  Mrs.  Pendarves,  "  is  not  easily  done 
here,  for  people  understand  not  only  living 
well,  but  politely." 

She  mentions  her  first  visit  to  Delville  on 
October  9,  1731,  but  her  unprophetic  soul 
paid  no  special  heed  to  it !  It  had  been 
built  by  Dr.  Delany  and  his  friend  Dr.  Hel- 
sham,  and  called  Hel-Del-ville  to  commem- 
orate them  both,  though  the  first  syllable 
was  soon  dropped  as  having  unpleasant  as- 
sociations. It  was  said  by  Cowper  Walker 
to  be  the  first  demesne  in  which  "the  ob- 
durate line  of  the  Dutch  was  softened  into 
a  curve,  the  terrace  melted  into  a  swelling 
bank,  and  the  walks  opened  to  catch  the 
vicinal  country."  On  the  whole  this  Irish  vis- 
it seems  to  have  been  the  happiest  time  of 
Penny's  life,  and  in  spite  of  being  accustomed 
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to  more  imposing  London  gayeties,  she  was 
thoroughly  happy  in  the  incessant  little 
sociable  evenings  when  they  generally  play- 
ed one  pool  of  commerce,  had  a  supper  of 
cakes  and  wine,  and  were  home  by  10:30 — 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Crawford  ladies, 
except  that  the  company  was  mixed  and  the 
conversation  more  amusing.  One.  evening 
it  was  proposed  that  each  should  own 
what  quality  he  most  valued  himself  for, 
and  afterwards  what  he  most  disliked; 
"  this  fancy,"  says  Mary,  "  made  us  very 
merry,  and  made  our  conversation  not  un- 
like some  in  Clelia."  The  evenings  at  the 
Castle  were  more  lively :  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  supper-room  doors  v/ere  first  open- 
ed, "  the  hurly-burly  was  not  to  be  described  : 
squalling,  shrieking,  all  sorts  of  noises  ;  poor 
Lady  Santry  almost  lost  her  breath  in  the 
scuffle,  and  fanned  herself  two  hours  before 
she  could  recover  sufficiently  to  know  wheth- 
er she  was  dead  or  alive  " — an  episode  which 
makes  us  fear  that  Mary's  standard  of  "  liv- 
ing politely  "  had  unconsciously  deteriorated 
since  leaving  London. 

In  the  following  spring  (1732)  she  went 
with  the  Claytons  to  Killala,  stopping  at  va- 
rious country  houses  on  the  way,  and  it  is 
curious  to  notice  that  nearly  every  one  with 
whom  they  stayed  was  rebuilding,  till  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  could  be  no  really  old  house 
left  in  Ireland.  This  wider  experience  of 
Irish  life  draws  from  her  the  observation, 
"the  people  of  this  country  don't  seem  solici- 
tous of  having  good  dwellings  or  more  furni- 
ture than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  they 
make  it  up  in  eating  and  drinking."  She  men- 
tions a  Mr.  Mahone,  with  an  estate  of  ^1,500 
a  year,  who  entertained  them  at  Castlebar 
with  twenty  dishes  of  meat,  prepared  by  his 
man  cook,  though  his  house  was  "a  thatched 
cabin,  poor  beyond  description."  There  is 
no  people  more  hospitable  and  obliging,  she 
says,  "  but  the  poverty  of  the  poor  made  my 
heart  ache.  I  never  saw  greater  appearance 
of  misery  ;  -they  live  in  great  extremes,  either 
profusely  or  wretchedly."  The  palace  party 
at  Killala  consisted  of  the  Claytons,  Mary, 
Donnellan,  Mr.  Crofton,  Mr.  Lloyd  (a 
worthy,  agreeable,  well-behaved  young  man, 
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who  had  a  living  near  Killala),  and  Miss 
Forth,  a  Dublin  young  lady  ''with  more 
sense  than  comes  to  her  share,  but  so  fan- 
tastic that  'tis  not  easy  to  describe  her."  For- 
tunately, the  little  party  happened  to  like 
one  another  "  prodigiously,"  and  many  a 
pleasant  excursion  they  made. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  the  day  was  to 
rise  at  eight  and  breakfast  at  ten,  after  which 
they  work,  while  Phil  (i.  e.,  Donnellnn)  reads 
"Zaide"to  them — a  French  romance  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old  even  then,  though  had  it  dealt  with  con- 
temporary history  there  could  not  have  been 
more  warmth  in  Mary's  exclamation,  "  How 
I  love  Belasive,  Alphonzo's"  mistress,  and 
pity  him,  though  his  folly  wrought  his  de- 
struction." They  dined  at  three,  set  to  work 
again  about  five,  walked  out  at  eight,  and 
came  home  to  supper  at  ten,  "very  pretty- 
chat  went  round  till  eleven,  then  prayers, 
and  so  to  bed."  On  Sundays  they  attend- 
ed the  Cathedral — "  perhaps  you  think  ours 
is  a  vulgar  one  ;  that  we  have  an  organ  and 
choir ;  no  !  we  have  no  such  popish  doings 
— a  good  parish  minister  and  bawling  of 
psalms  is  our  method  of  proceeding."  Very 
soon  they  took  a  fancy  for  adorning  a  neigh- 
boring grotto  with  shells,  and  met  at  seven 
o'clock  every  morning  for  the  purpose,  hav- 
ing previously  taken  mythological  names, 
Penny  being  Venus.  Cleha  was  now  their 
reading  aloud — a  folio  romance  by  Mdlle. 
de  Scudery,  which  begins  with  Clelia  and 
Aronces  (who  are  to  be  married  the  next  day) 
taking  a  walk  with  her  father  and  mother. 
Seeing  a  former  lover  approaching,  she 
leaves  Aronces  to  go  to  her  father  and  induce 
him  to  "prevent  mischief,"  at  which  express 
moment  an  earthquake  happens,  which  di- 
vides the  ground  between  Clelia  and  Aron- 
ces, and  in  the  confusion  Clelia  falls  into  the 
power  of  the  rival  lover,  Horatius.  There 
is  a  map  appended,  which  contains  a  river 
representing  the  course  of  friendship,  es- 
teem, and  love.  Penny  at  Killala  writes  her 
usual  long  letters  to  her  sister,  though  she 
finds  it  difficult  when  there  is  company  to 
shut  herself  up  for  the  purpose,  "  as  country 
ladies,  you  know,  are  tetchy  things  !  "  In  one, 


she  writes :  "  To-morrow,  madam,  we  are 
to  have  dainty  doings :  'tis  Killala  fair-day — 
games  and  races  of  every  description,  and  to- 
bacco to  be  grinned  for  by  old  women.  Pray, 
does  your  bishop  promote  such  doings  at 
Gloster  as  ours  does  at  Killala  ?  "  The  fair 
added  largely  to  their  library  :  "  Parismos, 
the  renowned  prince  of  Bohemia,  his  most 
famous,  delectable,  and  pleasant  history,  con- 
taining his  noble  batailes  fought  against  the 
Persians,  his  love  to  Laurana,  the  king's 
daughter  of  Thessaly,  and  his  strange  adven- 
tures on  the  desolate  island,"  1598;  "  Par- 
ismenos,  the  second  part  of  his  famous  de- 
lectable history,"  1599;  "The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,"  and  various  other  de- 
lectable histories. 

The  party  at  Killala  did  not  break  up  till 
October,  when  they  returned  by  slow  stages 
to  Dublin,  where  Mrs.  Pendarves  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Dr.  Delany,  and  pronounces  him  a 
more  desirable  friend  than  Swift,  "  for  he 
has  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  friendship 
— zeal,  tenderness,  and  application.  I  know 
you  would  like  him,  for  he  is  worthy."  How- 
ever, Swift,  though  chiefly  devoted  to  Miss 
Kelly,  the  Jacobite  beauty  and  wit,  who  died 
at  Bath  that  same  year,  was  by  no  means 
blind  to  Penny's  charms,  and  called  himself 
her  "master,"  correcting  her  English  and  pro- 
nunciation, and  corresponding  with  her  after 
she  returned  to  England  in  April,  1733,  when 
she  took  a  life-long  and  regretful  farewell  of 
her  Irish  friends,  for,  as  she  observes,  "this 
is  not  a  journey  to  be  taken  often  in  one's 
life."  She  settles  back  into  her  old  London 
ways,  and  the  first  event  of  any  note  is  the 
marriage  of  John  Spenser,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  brother,  to  her  cousin  Georgiana, 
fourth  daughter  of  John  Lord  Carteret,  after- 
wards of  Stamp  Act  notoriety  as  Lord  Gran- 
ville.  The  wedding  dress  was  "  white  satin, 
embroidered  in  silver,  very  fine  lace."  She 
had  also  a  pink  and  silver,  two  flowered  silks 
— one  a  white,  and  the  other  a  green  ground 
— a  blue  damask  night-gown,  a  white  dam- 
ask embroidered  in  gold  and  colors,  and  a 
pink  plain  paduasoy  :  in  all,  only  six  dresses. 
The  wedding  company  was  magnificent— 
the  more  so,  as  the  same  clothes  did  for  the 
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wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  three  weeks  later,  at  which 
Mrs.  Pendarves  wore  a  "  brocaded  lute- 
string, white  ground,  with  great  ramping 
flowers  in  shades  of  purples,  reds,  and 
greens,"  for  which  she  gave  i8.r.  a  yard.  She 
wore  with  it  purple  and  gold  ribbon,  and  "a 
black  hood  for  decency's  sake."  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  hear  that  "  it  looked  better  than  it 
describes,"  though  the  further  remark,  "it 
will  make  a  great  show,"  is  quite  uncalled 
for.  However,  we  read  later  that  "the  Queen 
commended  my  clothes."  Let  us  hope  she 
completed  the  costume  by  one  of  the  "origi- 
nal, loyal  Nassau  fans,  orLo  ve  and  Beauty 
triumphant,"  which  were  advertised  at  this 
time  by  Jonathan  Pinchbeck,  the  great  fan- 
maker.  We  can  fancy  the  general  look  of 
the  dress,  as  the  prevailing  fashion,  she  tells 
us,  was  "  stays  extravagantly  low,  sleeves  very 
short  and  wide,  petticoats  short,  English 
dormenses,  and  the  girdle  not  in  the  least 
peaked  down." 

In  1733  we  find  the  earliest  letters  of  La- 
dy Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  afterwards — 
next  year  indeed — Uuchess  of  Portland. 
They  were  written  to  her  "  dear  Colly  " — Miss 
Collingwood,  afterwards  Lady  Throckmorton 
— and  are  lively  though  slightly  school-girlish. 
In  1736  Mrs.  Pendarves  made  her  first  visit  to 
the  Duchess  of  Bulstrode,  which  was  after- 
wards her  second  home.  About  this  time 
Anne  Granville  mentions  in  her  letters  that 
there  was  a  set  of  people  in  Gloster  called 
Religionists,  whose  views  coincided  with 
those  of  a  tract  entitled  "The  Christian 
Needs  no  Amusement."  One  of  these  Re- 
ligionists wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Anne, 
expressing  a  wish  that  she  might  be  "far  re- 
moved from  the  guile  of  life,  and  hid  in 
some  obscure  recess,  where  you  might  be 
scarcely  seen  or  heard  of,  unless  by  a  few 
plain  Christians  and  by  God  and  his  angels." 
Anne  seems  to  have  thought  this  wish  al- 
ready fulfilled  to  the  letter,  for  she  writes  of 
her  Gloster  friends  as  if  they  were  very 
"•plain  "  people  indeed — whether  Christian 
or  not — and  their  society  must  have  been 
limited  as  to  numbers,  for  we  find  that  when 
Mrs.  Gandinau  ceased  to  be  on  speaking 
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terms  with  the  H.'s,  they  "  were  sore  put 
to  it  for  parties  at  play."  Mrs.  Pendarves 
in  the  intervals  of  her  own  gayety  warmly  rec- 
ommended the  charms  of  French  and  thor- 
ough bass,  but  they  seemed  to  have  palled 
a  little  upon  poor  Anne  at  this  time,  to 
judge  from  the  almost  vindictive  way  in 
which  she  writes  of  herself  as  "languishing" 
in  Gloster;  doubtless  she  felt  that  Penny 
herself  would  have  found  thorough  bass  in- 
sipid as  a  staple  interest  in 'life. 

She  varied  the  monotony  of  her  existence 
in  1740  by  marrying  a  Mr.  Dewes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  was 
recommended  to  her  by  a  mutual  friend  be- 
fore she  had  seen  him.  Whereupon,  she 
wrote  to  Lady  Throckmorton  for  his  "  char- 
acter," saying  that  he  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  "  a  friend  "  of  hers,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect much  happiness  in  matrimony,  but  who 
thought  that  a  che.z-nous  with  a  man  of  sense 
was  preferable  to  an  unsettled  life.  As  she 
was  now  thirty-three,  she  doubtless  felt  old 
enough  to  choose  for  herself,  and  according- 
ly only  told  her  sister  when  all  was  arranged, 
which  may,  in  part,  account  for  Penny's  cool 
reception  of  her  new  brother.  He  was  of 
Dutch  extraction,  and  though  a  very  worthy, 
a  very  dull  man.  His  wife  seems  from  her 
letters  to  have  been  a  cold,  gentle,  lady-like 
person,  somewhat  washed  out,  as  was,  per- 
haps, only  natural  after  she  had  languished 
so  long  in  Gloster ;  though  one  cannot  help 
fancying  that  had  the  sisters  exchanged  lots, 
Penny's  spirits  and  heartiness  would  have 
enlivened  even  the  Close  at  Gloster  and  the 
H.'s  card  parties.  She  laughingly  offers  in 
one  letter  to  certify  to  some  eligible/fl^/that 
Anne  was  "  an  excellent  housewife,  could 
raise  paste,  feed  poultry,  keep  accounts,  and 
talk  very  prettily  to  young  parsons."  If  we 
add  to  this  the  French  and  thorough  bass 
and  her  good  hand-writing,  which  is  often 
mentioned,  we  probably  have  a  fairly  com- 
plete picture  of  the  acquirements,  not  only  of 
Anne  Granville,  but  of  the  general  run  of 
her  girl  contemporaries.  It  seems  a  meager 
curriculum  to  us,  accustomed  to  Cambridge 
examinations,  yet  horrible  suspicions  will  at 
times  arise,  as  to  whether  the  maidens  of 
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our  own  day  are  really  an  improvement  on 
those  of  the  last  century.  If  letter-writing 
be  a  criterion  (and  few  things  are  such  real 
tests  of  mental  power  and  habits),  we  are 
driven  to  admit  that  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these. 

For  the  three  years  following  Anne's  mar- 
riage, Penny  lived  her  usual  London  life,  en- 
joying frequent  visits  to  Bulstrode,  and  in 
one  of  her  letters  she  gives  a  pretty  picture 
of  the  life  there.  She  is  apologizing  for  not 
writing,  and  says  that  her  morning  has  been 
taken  up  with  copying  some  curious  draw- 
ings of  Stonehenge  lent  her  by  Lord  Oxford 
(the  Duchess's  father):  "Well,  then  I  must 
drink  coffee  at  five,  and  play  with  the  little 
jewels — 'tis  the  ceremony  of  the  house;  then 
says  the  Duchess,  'Don't  go,  Penny,  till  I 
have  net  one  row  of  my  cherry  net,'  which 
proves  one  hundred  meshes;  in  comes  some 
prater,  asks  her  Grace  a  question ;  the  arm 
suspended  in  the  air  forgets  its  occupation; 
she  answers,  and  asks  some  other  question 
in  return — ten  to  one  but  a  laugh  is  hatched, 
and  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  netting 
is  remembered.  With  patience  I  await  her 
stately  motions,  and  by  half  an  hour  after 
six  we  are  in  the  dressing-room,  armed  with 
pen  and  ink.  Then  comes  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Lady  Harriot,  and  the  noble  Marquis;  after 
half  an  hour's  jumping  they  are  dismissed, 
and  we  soberly  say*,  'Now  we  will  write  our 
letters.'  In  comes  the  Duke — 'the  tea  stays 
for  the  ladies';  well,  we  must  go,  for  there's 
no  living  at  Bulstrode  without  four  meals  a 
day;  then  when  the  beaux  esprits  are  met 
the  fumes  of  inspiring  tea  begin  to  operate, 
till  eight  o'clock  strikes;  then  we  start  up, 
run  away,  and  here  I  am,  with  a  thousand 
things  to  say  and  no  time  to  write  them, 
which  you  know  is  a  sad  case."  In  another 
letter  she  gives  us  a  specimen  of  their  tea- 
table  talk:  "We  had  a  warm  dispute  over 
Madame  de  Sevigne"'s  Letters,  which  one  of 
the  company  said  were  very  fulsome,  and 
wanted  variety  of  expression  to  make  them 
agreeable,  and  that  a  very  sincere,  affection- 
ate person  could  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  new 
thought  on  such  a  subject  as  friendship.  If 
they  were,  it  was  a  mark  that  their  affection 


was  not  very  warm.  The  lady  that  started 
the  dispute  would  not  yield  that  point,  but 
maintained  that  the  heart  might  be  very 
warm  though  the  imagination  was  not  very 
bright.  Another,  lady  said  that  was  her  opin- 
ion, too,  and  that  ''words  may  be  wanting  when 
affection  is  not* ;  upon  which,  says  a  wise 
philosopher  in  company,  'What  need  have, 
you  to  be  in  a  fuss  about  sweet  words :  can- 
not you  say  "my  syrup  of  violets  or  my  syrup 
of  cowslips?"'  This  turned  the  disputant 
spirit  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  dispersed  the 
company."  From  first  to  last,  Bulstrode 
seems  a  charming  home  of  English  peace. 
Secure  of  her  own  position,  both  from  her 
husband's  rank  and  her  own,  as  heiress  of 
the  Harleys,  the  Duchess  never  had  to  strug- 
gle or  intrigue  for  any  social  success;  and  the 
result  of  her  rank  and  fortune  was  that  she 
led  a  quiet  domestic  life,  at  first  full  of  her 
husband  and  children,  and  in  later  years  of 
scientific  and  artistic  interests,  cheered  by 
old  friendships  (preeminent  among  which 
was  Mrs.  Delany's);  just  such  a  life  as  is 
open  to  all  women  could  they  but  lay  aside 
the  social  ambition  which  makes  them  rest- 
less and  discontented,  and  be  satisfied  to 
live  in  their  own  station.  Mrs.  Pendarves 
was  thus  wise,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
that  came  in  her  way  without  any  heart-burn- 
ings or  jealousies — except,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Baltimore,  whom  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  forgiven,  as,  eight  years  after  her 
faithless  lover's  marriage,  she  remarks  that  his 
wife  appeared  at  the  Drawing-room,  "  look- 
ing like  a  frightened  0w!,  her  locks  strutted 
out  and  most  furiously  greased,  or  rather 
gummed  and  powdered" — one  of  the  few 
ill-natured  remarks  in  all  her  letters. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  at  this  Birth-  « 
day  had  a  dress  of  white  satin  embroidered 
with  vine-leaves,  convolvuluses  and  rosebuds, 
shaded  after  nature;  but  this  was  tame  com- 
pared to  her  appearance  on  the  next  year. 
She  then  appeared  in  white  satin,  "the  bot- 
tom of  the  petticoat  brown  hills  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  weeds,  and  every  breadth  had  an 
old  stump  of  a  tree  that  ran  up  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  petticoat,  broken  and  ragged,  and 
worked  with  brown  chenille,  round  which 
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twined  nasturtiums,  honeysuckles,  periwink- 
les, convolvuluses,  and  all  sorts  of  twining  flow- 
ers, which  spread  and  covered  the  petticoat ; 
vines,  with  the  leaves  variegated  by  the  sun, 
all  rather  smaller  than  nature,  which  made 
them  look  very  light;  the  robings  and  fac- 
ings were  little  green  banks  with  all  sorts  of 
weeds,  and  the  sleeves  and  the  vest  of  the 
gown  loose  twining  branches  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  on  the  petticoat;  many  of  the 
leaves  were  finished  with  gold,  and  part  of 
the  stumps  of  the  trees  looked  like  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sun."  Beside  this,  Lady  Hunting- 
don's dress  on  the  same  occasion  seems  in- 
significant, though  she  had  a  "black  velvet 
petticoat  embroidered  with  chenille,  the  pat- 
tern, a  large  stone  vase  filled  with  ramping 
flowers  that  spread  almost  over  a  breadth  of 
the  petticoat  from  the  bottom  to  the  top; 
between  each  vase  of  flowers  was  a  pattern 
of  gold  shells  and  foliage  embossed ;  the 
gown  was  white  satin,  embroidered  also  with 
chenille  mixed  with  gold  ornaments,  no  vases 
on  the  sleeves,  but  two  or  three  on  the  tail," 
a  pattern,  as  Mrs.  Pendarves  remarks,  "much 
fitter  for  a  stucco  staircase  than  for  the  ap- 
parel of  a  lady." 

But  Penny  was  soon  to  exchange  St.  James's 
for  the  Castle,  where  dresses  were  not  so 
elaborate.  In  1743,  Dr.  Delany,  who  was 
then  a  widower  of  two  years'  standing,  but, 
as  he  says  in  his  letter  of  proposal,  with  "  a 
heart  still  turned  to  social  delights,  and  not 
estranged  either  from  the  tenderness  of  true 
affection  or  the  refinement  of  friendship  "- 
laid  his  house  and  garden,  and  by  inference 
himself,  at  Penny's  feet.  A  month  later  they 
were  married  in  spite  of  Bunny's  opposition 
to  what  might  very  fairly  be  called  a  mes- 
alliance. Dr.  Delany  was  a  most  excellent 
man  and  a  sound  divine,  and  a  preface  to 
one  of  his  books  was  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  the  finest  thing  he  ever  read  in 
"a  declamatory  way."  But  he  was  essen- 
tially middle  class,  and  during  her  married 
life  with  him  Penny  had  to  forego  the  soci- 
ety which  she  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  during 
both  her  widowhoods.- 

In  the  midst  of  their  wedding  visits,  Dr. 
Delany,  or    D.  D.,  as   his    wife  calls    him, 


found  time  to  bring  out  "  Twenty  Sermons 
on  Social  Duties  and  their  Opposite  Vices," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  old  Countess — a 
ponderous    peace  offering   which  does    not 
seem  to  have  propitiated  his  new  relatives, 
whose  treatment  of  him  often  wounded  his 
wife.     Poor  thing  !  she  seems  hardly  to  have 
expected  her  friends  to  look  on  him  as  an 
equal,  which  was  fortunate,  for  had  she  done 
so  her  expectations  would  have  been  cruelly 
disappointed.    She  soon  learned  to  be  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies  ;  and  writing  from  Bui- 
strode  six  months  after  their  marriage,  she 
mentions  that  she  has  now  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  treated  with  "the  kindness" 
which  she  thinks  his  due.     Bunny  consist- 
ently refused  him   all  kindness  from  first  to 
last ;  he  did  indeed  ask  his  sisters  to  meet 
each  other   at  Calwich  (the  place  he  had 
bought  at  Staffordshire),  before  Mrs.  Delany 
crossed  to  Ireland;  but  he  absented  himself 
on  the  occasion,  and  D.  D.'s  share  in  the  in- 
vitation is  seen  in  the  humble  way  in  which 
he   hopes   he  shall  not   be  an  unwelcome 
guest  if  he  drops  his  wife  on  the  way  to  Ches- 
ter.    Mrs.  Dewes,  however,  was  always  good 
to  him  and  the  letters  she  gets  from   "  her 
affectionate  Pat  Delany  "  testify  to  his  grat- 
itude.    Outside  their  immediate  circle,  one 
of  the  warmest  expressions  of  sympathy  that 
the  bridal  pair  received  was  from  Lady  Sa- 
rah Covvper,  an  old  family  friend,  who  re- 
marks   to   Anne    Dewes,    after   taking   six 
months  to  consider  of  it,  that  she  is  "actually 
growing  reconciled  to  the  adventurous  step 
Mrs.  Delany  has  taken."     There  is   some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  De- 
lany keeps  assuring  Anne,  during  the  latter's 
long  visit  at  Calwich,  that  she  does  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  "  My  Brother  "  as  long  as  he 
has  so  good  a  secretary  with  him.     Blessed 
are  they  who  expect  nothing  !     Letters  from 
the  Bunny,  who  had  been  her  chief  comfort 
at  Roscrow,  and   who  then,  as  she  says  in 
a   letter  of  those  days,  "  so  tenderly  loved 
her,"  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  never  to 
come  again,  except  on  business,  till  the  fine 
gentleman  who  had  furnished  such  "pleas- 
ant chit-chat  "  for  his  Uncle  Lansdowne  at 
Longleat,    the  "sober  musical  thing,"  who 
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had  "  played  the  coquet  among  the  belles 
on  the  Innbridge  walks" — "  and  I  know  not 
who  can  do  it  better,"  adds  the  admiring 
sister— the  friend  of  Handel  and  Rousseau, 
was  changed  into  the  querulous  invalid  of 
thirty  years  later,  making  Calwich  a  place  of 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  nephews  and 
nieces  who  paid  him  duty  visits. 

For  the  year  that  followed  their  marriage, 
the  Delanys'  headquarters  were  in  Clarges 
street,  where  D.  D.  seems  to  have  sat  by  his 
fireside,  while  his  wife  went  about  with  her 
friends,  he  "  bearing  her  flirtations  and  ram- 
bles," she  says,  "with  unchangeable  good 
humor."  However,  she  was  not  wholly  idle; 
that  would  have  been  impossible  to  one  who 
did  many  of  her  various  works  "between  the 
coolings  of  her  cups  of  tea."  About  this 
time  she  made  a  drama  for  an  Oratorio  out 
of  Paradise  Lost,  for  Handel  to  compose  to; 
and  also  painted  several  pictures,  among 
which  was  a  crayon  copy  of  Correggio's  Sig- 
ismunda,  so  powerful  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds on  first  seeing  it  would  not  believe  it 
to  be  only  crayon.  Still,  in  spite  of  such 
good  testimony  to  her  merits  in  this  branch 
of  art,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  tinge  of  partial- 
ity in  her  husband's  statement  that  "she 
never  copied  a  picture  from  any  master  in 
which  she  did  not  equal  or  excel  the  orig- 
inal." 

It  is  most  confusing  to  follow  the  course 
of  her  various  employments.  In  1729  she 
writes  that  "every  one  is  mad  about  Japan- 
work,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  a  dab  at  it." 
Then  she  speaks  of  a  tippet  of  her  own 
making  and  invention,  and  begs  for  catgut 
for  working  handkerchiefs.  Then  she  works 
hard  at  tent  stitch,  and  in  1734,  "  has  a  new 
madness — collecting  shells";  in  1736  she 
is  taking  music  lessons  from  Kellaway  at 
Bunny's  desire,  and  making  a  grotto  at 
Northend  for  Sir  John  Stanley — in  fact,  as 
she  says  herself,  "  I  aim  at  everything." 
The  last  century  must  have  been  flooded 
with  the  various  knick-knacks  made  by  its 
ladies,  some  of  them,  to  our  ideas,  childish 
waste  of  time  and  ingenuity — as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  distinguishing  art  of  Lady  Andover, 
Mrs.  Delany's  life-long  friend,  namely,  cut- 


ting out  figures  and  landscapes  in  paper  so 
finely  as  to  require  a  microscope. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Dewes  was  the  mother 
of  three  boys — Court,  Bernard  and  John — 
and  we  find  Mrs.  Delany  sending  anxious 
directions  about  their  medical  treatment. 
One  cannot  be  surprised  at  little  Bernard's 
having  bad  health,  for,  while  out  at  nurse, 
he  dines  heartily  off  buttered  turnips. 
Court  suffered  from  the  ague,  and  Mrs. 
Delany  sent  him  the  following  recipe  as  in- 
fallible, viz.  :  "A  spider  put  into  a  goose- 
quill,  well  sealed  and  secured  and  hung  about 
the  child's  neck."  There  was  a  pleasing 
simplicity  about  the  remedies  of  that  time. 
For  a  cough,  ground  ivy  tea  and  asses'  milk 
was  held  a  certain  cure;  and  for  general 
weakness,  hartshorn  and  exercise;  of  the 
former  200  or  300  drops  a  day.  To  restore 
the  complexion  after  measles,  apple-water 
was  used:  "the  rottenest  apples  to  be  got, 
put  into  a  cold  still,  and  so  distilled  without 
anything  else."  For  toothache,  "little  tre- 
foil leaves,  primrose  leaves,  and  yarrow, 
pounded,  made  into  a  little  pellet  and  put 
to  the  tooth,  or  tied  up  in  muslin  and  held 
between  the  teeth  " — a  valued  recipe  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland.  Some  of  the  reme- 
dies were  of  a  seemingly  kill  and  not  cure 
description;  such  as  the  bleedings  for  breath- 
lessness,  and  this:  "A  pound  of  quicksilver 
boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  water 
is  consumed  away,  to  be  drunk  constantly 
at  his  meals  [poor  Bernard's]  or  whenever 
he  is  dry."  Mary,  the  youngest  Dewes,  was 
better  off,  for  she  was  only  ordered  for  her 
cough  "snails  boiled  in  her  barley-water,  or 
tea-water,  or  whatever  she  drinks — taken  in 
time  they  have  done  wonderful  cures.  S/ie 
must  know  nothing  of  it.  They  give  no  taste. 
It  would  be  best  no  one  should  know  it  but 
yourself,  and  I  should  imagine  six  or  eight 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  strained  off  and 
put  in  a  bottle,  would  be  a  very  good  way, 
adding  a  spoonful  to  every  liquid  she  takes. 
They  must  be  fresh  done  every  two  or  three 
days,  otherwise  they  grow  too  thick."  Their 
medicines  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more 
herbal  character  than  our  own;  indeed,  there 
was  a  special  word  for  gathering  herbs,  name- 
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\y,-"simpling."  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
words  have  changed  since  then.  "Pure  "  was 
then  often  used  in  a  sense  now  quite  obsolete. 
"The  Duchess  is  pure  well."  "Is  it  not 
pure  that  we  shall  meet  so  soon?"  "  Gen- 
teel" was  not  then  degraded  to  its  present 
status:  "He  has  a  genteel  spirit,"  was  fully 
equivalent  to  our  "gentlemanly";  indeed,  it 
is  thus  defined  by  Mrs.  Delany.  "  Gen- 
teel !  what  a  pretty  word !  but  how  is  it  to 
be  described  ?  The  bon  vivants  would  say  it 
is  like  a  well-made  dish,  composed  of  every 
good  thing,  without  tasting  of  any  particu- 
larly. In  plain  English,  it  is  an  ease  and  a 
grace  entirely  free  from  affectation."  Then, 
"  menagerie"  was  generally  applied  to  collec- 
tions of  birds  only,  such  as  the  Duchess  of 
Portland's  gold  pheasants.  *•'•  Nursekeeper" 
was  always  used  for  "  nurse  " — as  they  say 
now  in  Ireland,  "nurse-tender."  " My  ser- 
vant" always  applied  to  the  lady's  maid. 
One  "servant"  is  described  in  these  letters 
as  wanting  a  place,  her  wages  being  £4.  a 
year,  and  perquisites  another  ^4,  though 
she  could  only  wash  head-things  and  aprons, 
not  larger  things,  and  the  letter  asks,  "  Is  it 
possible  that  a  person  who  received  such 
high  wages  could  have  done  so  little?" 

It  was  on  June  26th,  1744,  that  Mrs.  De- 
lany set  sail  for  her  new  home.  The  voyage 
from  Park  Gate  to  Dublin  took  two  days  and 
a  night ;  however,  she  sat  on  deck,  worked 
and  sketched;  "nothing  could  be  more  pleas- 
ant," she  says.  They  slept  a  night  in  Dub- 
lin, and  at  eleven  of  the  following  morning 
arrived  at  Delville.  The  house  stood  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  the  little  village  of  Glas- 
nevin  close  to  its  gates.  One  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  door  stood  the  chapel,  and  the 
eating  parlor,  "vulgarly  called  the  dining- 
room,"  as  she  remarks;  above  the  hall  was 
the  drawing-room,  and  over  the  chapel  was 
the  room  destined  for  that  beloved  sister, 
who,  alas,  was  never  to  give  an  added  charm 
to  Delville  by  her  presence.  Over  the  eat- 
ing parlor  was  Mrs.  Delany's  own  room, 
where  the  excrescence  which  formed  below 
a  bow  window  holding  the  two  sideboards 
(now  altered  into  a  door  leading  to  steps  in- 
to the  garden)  was  made  into  an  inner  clos- 


et where  she  afterwards  kept  her  curiosities 
and  wrote  her  letters,  enjoying  a  lovely  view 
from  the  windows  of  Dublin  town  and  harbor 
and  a  range  of  mountains.  She  says  "there 
never  was  a  sweeter  dwelling,"  though  it 
looks  squarely  respectable  and  uninteresting 
in  its  picture.  The  garden  sounds  really 
pleasant;  the  bowling  green  bounded  by  the 
little  brook,  and  the  hay  rick  with  the  men  at 
work  on  it,  lay  under  her  closet  window,  with 
charming  terrace  walks  surrounding  them. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  these  walks  and  up  a 
slope  was  a  temple-like  summer  house,  where 
a  bust  of  Stella  and  an  inscription  by  Swift 
still  commemorate  the  friendship  of  the 
Deans  of  St.  Patrick  and  of  Down.  From 
the  terrace  sloped  the  fields  stocked  with 
cows  and  deer,  and  planted  in  a  wild  way 
with  forest  trees  and  bushes,  while  beyond 
were  villages  "embosom'd  high  in  tufted 
trees,"  and  further  still,  Dublin  harbor  with 
its  shipping.  No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Delany 
was  annoyed  with  Lady  Bell  Monck  for  hav- 
ing "no  eyes  nor  understanding  to  see  that 
it  was  not  a  common,  vulgar  garden."  Poor 
Lady  Bell,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  sister,  had 
come  twenty  miles  to  call  on  her,  but  all  her 
claims  failed  to  win  forgiveness  for  her  ob- 
tuseness  about  the  garden. 

However,  Mrs.  Delany  found  various  more 
appreciative  Irish  friends,  who  made  a  pleas- 
ant little  court  in  which  she  acted  queen ; 
though  she  not  infrequently  has  to  describe 
people  like  "  Mrs.  Annesley,  daughter  of  my 
Lord  Tyrconnell,  such  another  slatternly, 
ignorant  hoyden  I  never  saw,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is,  she  is  very  good-humored  and  will 
be  familiar"  Letty  Bushe  made  long  stays 
at  Delville.  "She  is  sensible  and  affectionate 
and  very  conformable  in  her  humor,"  says 
her  hostess,  "which  makes  her  an  agreeable 
companion  in  the  house.  I  hope  she  will 
stay  some  time.  How  few  people  there  are 
that  one  can  like  to  have  in  that  intimate 
way.  This  morning  I  have  been  busied  with 
idle  visitors."  Bushe  was  very  useful  in  en- 
tertaining these  idle  visitors,  as  when,  one 
day,  some  "ladies  of  our  town  of  Glasnevin 
were  calling  when  the  English  letters  arrived. 
I  laid  them  on  a  table  before  me,  expressing 
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joy  at  the  receipt  of  them,  and  the  stupid 
Goths  never  said,  'Pray  open  your  letters 'or 
anything  civil.  I  stayed  a  full  minute  for 
that  compliment,  and  my  patience  would 
hold  out  no  longer,  so  I  said  'Pray  excuse 
me,  I  must  read  my  letters,  as  I  expect  some 
news  of  consequence,'  so  opened  and  read 
them  from  end  to  end.  Bushe  was  so  good 
as  to  entertain  them,  but  I  huffed  her  after 
they  were  gone,  for  not  encouraging  me  to 
open  them  sooner."  What  with  "painting, 
drawing,  reading,  prating,  walking,"  back- 
gammon in  the  evenings,  puss  in  the  corner, 
she  and  Bushe  passed  their  time  pleasantly 
enough.  Then,  too,  they  gave  little  dinner 
parties,  of  one  of  which  we  have  the  follow- 
ing menu,  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  Irish  dinner  of  "always  seven  plates 
of  meat,"  to  which  she  alluded  in  her  letters 
of  1731  : 

"FIRST  COURSE.  SECOND  COURSE. 

Turkey  and  endive.  Partridges. 

Boyled  neck  of  mutton.  Sweet-breads. 

Greens,  etc.  Collar'd  pig. 

Soup.  Creamed  apple  tart. 

Plum  pudding.  Crabs. 

Roast  loin  of  veal.  Fricassee  of  pigeon. 

Venison  pasty.  No  dessert  to  be  had." 

To  be  sure,  the  guests  are  very  different 
from  those  on  her  London  visiting-list,  but 
she  had  the  invaluable  gift  of  being  able  to 
live  wholly  in  the  present,  and  threw  herself 
as  heartily  into  the  circle  as  if  she  had  never 
known  any  other,  making  Delville  her  one 
interest  in  life.  One  detects  in  her  letters  a 
curious  feeling  that  she  owed  it  to  society — 
or  rather  (as  she  always  puts  things  on  a  high 
ground),  to  Providence — to  enjoy  herself; 
for  instance,  she  meets  with  some  one  who 
talks  of  her  mother  after  the  latter's  death, 
and  "raised  a  tender  recollection  that  is 
rather  more  than  my  spirits  can  at  this  time 
well  bear;  but  as  I  think  it  wrong  to  indulge 
what  may  prejudice  one's  health,  I  intend  go- 
ing about  this  morning  to  see  fine  pictures, 
and  dine  at  Whitehall  (the  Portlands'),  where 
I  shall  meet  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry." 
One  hardly  gets  the  impression  from  her  let- 
ters that  her  health  was  in  any  danger  from 
a  tendency  to  brood  over  the  past :  she 
might  have  been  more  lovable  if  it  had  suf- 


fered a  little  more  from  that,  and  if  she  had 
had  less  personal  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  recipe  she  frequently  sends  to  bereaved 
friends,  namely,  "a  little  cheerful  society." 
Her  life  was  divided  into  such  distinct  por- 
tions that  it  gave  full  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  this  peculiarity  of  ignoring  what  had  been; 
it  is  curious  how  she  never  seems  to  think  of 
her  past — or  rather,  her  pasts.  When  living 
in  Little  Brook  Street  during  her  first  widow- 
hood, she  never  alludes  to  Gromio  except 
when  she  finds  irregularity  in  the  remittance 
of  her  jointure.  At  Delville  she  seems  to 
have  no  interests  but  Irish  ones,  and  first 
and  foremost  D.  D.'s  health.  No  sooner  is 
she  established  in  London  as  a  widow  for 
the  second  time,  than  poor  Pat  and  his  house 
and  garden  vanish  from  the  scene  like  smoke. 
True,  she  kept  a  sort  of  remembrance  of 
him,  for  when  Mr.  Granville  sent  to  borrow 
one  of  his  books  she  replies  that  "the  author 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  G. 
possessed  all  his  works."  Still,  "the  author" 
is  a  cautious,  not  to  say  distant,  way  of  men- 
tioning a  husband,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  we  cannot  in- 
fer from  her  remark  with  any  certainty  that 
she  remembered  the  precise  relationship  in 
which  he  had  stood  towards  her.  Mrs.  De- 
lany's  one  passion  in  life  seems  to  have  been 
her  sister,  and  in  after  years  that  sister's 
daughter,  for  the  mother's  sake.  This  free- 
dom from  unregulated  affection  must  have 
been  largely  influential  in  preserving  her  to 
such  a  good  old  age,  and  also  in  making  her 
so  generally  beloved — for,  not  being  espe- 
cially attached  to  any  one,  she  had  a  mind  at 
leisure  to  be  charming  to  all.  Those  whose 
hearts  were  not  so  well  in  hand  occasionally 
made  more  demands  upon  her  than  she 
could  conveniently  meet.  Poor  "Donnel- 
lan,"  a  loving,  impulsive  nature — one  of  her 
pleasantest  Irish  friends,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly while  she  lived  in  Ireland — could  not 
see  how  natural,  nay,  inevitable,  it  was,  that 
after  having  been  all  in  all  at  Delville  she 
should  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  one 
amongst  many  on  Mrs.  Delany's  return  to 
England.  She  remonstrated  accordingly — a 
state  of  mind  incomprehensible  to  Mrs.  De- 
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lany,  who  severely  remarked  to  her  sister  on 
Donnellan's  jealous  and  exacting  temper, 
adding,  however,  "I  hope  I  shall  never  with- 
hold any  reasonable  satisfaction  in  my  power 
to  bestow." 

But  we  are  anticipating;  let  us  return -to 
the  Delanys'  Delville  life.  Every  year  they 
visited  Down,  that  Dr.  Delany  might  inspect 
the  more  distant  parts  of  his  deanery,  where 
he  found  plenty  of  work,  as  his  predecessor 
had  in  six  years  only  spent  two  days  there. 
D.  D.  did  his  duty  more  thoroughly  than  the 
standard  of  his  age  demanded  from  him.  He 
went  first  to  the  Protestants,  then  to  the 
Presbyterians,  and  lastly  to  the  Papists,  until 
he  had  visited  every  family  in  his  deanery, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  poor,  who  said 
they  had  never  before  seen  a  clergyman  ex- 
cept in  church.  On  Sundays  he  had  the 
townspeople  and  their  wives  to  dinner  by 
turns,  some  of  the  wives,  as  Mrs.  Delany 
remarks  with  amusement,  being  very  fine 
ladies  indeed.  She  regrets  to  find  that,  even 
in  the  wilds  of  Down,  people  are  "out  of  char- 
acter," and  that  tea  and  wine  enter  where  they 
"have  no  pretense  to  be,  and  usurp  the  ru- 
ral food  of  syllabub,  etc.  But  the  dairymaids 
wear  large  hats  and  velvet  hoods  instead  of 
the  round,  tight  petticoat  and  straw  hat,  and 
there  is  as  much  foppery  introduced  in  the 
food  as  in  the  dress :  the  pure  simplicity  of 
the  country  is  quite  gone." 

Apprehensions  of  Jacobite  disturbances 
fill  much  of  the  letters  of  1745,  but  Mrs.  De- 
lany found  the  manufacturing  of  shell  lusters, 
etc.,  very  useful  in  "diverting  her  mind"  from 
these  anxieties,  and  also  from  the  various 
hopes  and  fears  connected  with  D.  D.'s  bish- 
opric, always  expected  but  never  attained. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  then  Viceroy,  and  as 
he  and  his  wife  were  old  friends  of  Mrs.  De- 
lany's  this  brought  her  oftener  to  the  Castle; 
and  we  find  her  anticipating  Lady  Bective 
by  inducing  Lady  Chester  to  make  Irish 
stuffs  fashionable.  "There  was  a  great 
crowd  at  the  Birthday,"  she  says;  "all  the 
ladies  were  dressed  in  Irish  stuffs,  and  never 
looked  finer  or  more  genteel";  and  she  adds 
her  pleasure  at  feeling  that  it  was  her  doing, 
"since  the  poor  weavers  are  starving — all 


trade  has  met  Vith  a  great  check  this  year." 
This  year  was  also  marked  by  a  distemper 
among  the  cows,  which  began  the  previous 
year  in  France,  Savoy,  and  Italy,  and  thence 
spread  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Great  Britain.  The  following  was  the  ap- 
proved recipe  for  the  disorder,  published  by 
royal  authority  in  Sweden:  "Snakeweed, 
camphor,  valerian,  elecampane,  lovage,  lau- 
rel berries,  the  root  of  angelica,  carline  this- 
tles, agaric,  and  roots  of  master- wort."  All 
these  ingredients  in  various  proportions  were 
to  be  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with  six- 
teen and  one-half  ounces  of  common  salt.  It 
was  to  be  administered  to  each  cow  fasting, 
on  toasted  bread,  which  was  to  be  sprinkled 
with  as  much  as  could  be  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  finger. 

But  cattle-plague  and  rumors  of  wars  were 
not  engaging  the  whole  attention  of  Dublin. 
There  was  a  galaxy  of  talent  at  the  theater, 
which  drew  such  full  houses  in  the  summer 
that  it  was  common  to  say  a  person  had  died 
of  a  Quin,  a  Barry,  or  a  Garrick  fever.  Mrs. 
Delany  went  to  a  representation  of  Rowe's 
"  Fair  Penitent,"  in  which  Garrick  was  Lo- 
thario ;  Sheridan  (father  of  Richard  Brinsley), 
Horatio;  and  Barry,  Altamount. 

In  1746  was  born  Mary,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Anne  Dewes — "  our  Pauline,"  as  Mrs. 
Delany  calls  her  in  allusion  to  their  old  read- 
ings of  Mme.  de  Sevigne.  "I  am  truly 
thankful,"  she  says,  "that  you  have  alittle  fe- 
male infant  to  exercise  your  good  j  udgment  on 
.  .  .  you  will  make  her  a  complete,  valuable 
woman."  This  opens  a  vista  of  water  on  the 
brain,  but  fortunately  for  the  poor  little  female 
infant  she  adds,  "in  the  mean  time  feed  her 
and  dance  her  well,  for  that  is  all  that  can 
be  attended  to  at  present."  She  had  by  no 
means  ceased  training  herself  into  a  com- 
plete, valuable  woman,  for  we  find  her  at  this 
time  attending  various  philosophical  lectures. 
"  I  have  gone  through  nine  which  please 
me  extremely.  The  next  is  on  optics,  which 
I  am  told  is  the  most  entertaining  of  all." 
The  reading  aloud  at  Delville  was  usually 
historical,  although  one  summer  she  careful- 
ly read  over  Young's  Night  Thoughts  to  the 
Dean,  and  they  were  "both  charmed  with 
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his  true  spirit  of  poetry,  sublimity, and  piety." 
She  has  not  nearly  so  much  to  say  for  Soph- 
ocles when  they  read  Franklin's  translation 
of  him,  for,  though  she  thinks  "  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  see  how  poets  wrote  above  one 
thousand  years  ago,"  she  finds  their  plots 
wanting  in  variety  when  compared  with  mod- 
ern plays,  but  adds,  "  I  believe  they  are  in 
truer  taste."  However,  prose  was  the  main 
staple  of  their  reading,  and  it  is  amusing  in 
this  blase  age  to  see  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement she  feels  about  historical  charac- 
ters that  seem  to  be  quite  as  new  to  her  as 
if  they  were  in  some  novel.  For  a  long  time 
Carte's  History  of  the  Dulce  of  Ormonde 
supplies  their  mental  food.  "  He  is  the  com-, 
pletest  fine  gentleman  and  loyalist  I  ever  read 
of,  but  the  sufferings  of  King  Charles  I.  break 
one's  heart."  Then  they  read  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great — "  what  a  glorious  man 
he  was  ! "  Further  on  she  says  :  "  We  are 
now  deep  in  Robinson's  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots ;  it  is  a  most  agreeable  book,  but  she 
was,  I  fear,  a  bad  woman,  and  yet  extremely 
to  be  pitied — very  young,  beautiful,  great,  ad- 
mired, flattered,  strong  passions,  not  taught 
to  subdue  them,  led  on  from  fault  to  fault, 
till  plunged  into  the  most  deplorable  dis- 
tresses that  ever  befell  a  woman  of  her  rank. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  lament  her  fall  from 
virtue,  endowed  as  she  was  with  so  many 
charms  and  graces  of  person  and  mind  !  But, 
great  as  her  faults  were,  I  think  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's usage  of  her  was  both  ungenerous 
and  cruel."  Not  many  women  of  fifty-nine, 
writing  to  their  sisters,  would  discuss  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  case  as  warmly  as  if  it  were 
a  scandal  in  their  own  circle  ;  but,  perhaps 
history  was  more  living  in  those  days,  for 
Mrs.  Delany  observes  apropos  of  Sully's  Me- 
moirs :  "  They  are  both  useful  and  entertain- 
ing; such  great  characters  as  Henry  IV.  and 
his  minister  are  so  often  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation that  one  wishes  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  these,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
versation." It  might  give  a  fresh  zest  to 
schoolroom  studies  if  girls  felt  they  could 
thereby  "make  points  "in  conversation  on 
"  coming  out,"  but  I  fear  Henry  IV.  has 
ceased  to  be  such  a  household  word. 


At  the  beginning  of  1747  we  *find  the 
Delanys  established  in  a  lodging  in  Pall 
Mall  at  four  guineas  a  week.  "  The  crimson 
and  yellow  flaring  hangings  or'  paper  in  the 
bedroom"  somewhat  distressed  her  artistic 
eyes,  but  the  window  made  amends  by  look- 
ing out  into  a  pretty  garden  and  over  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  into  the  park.  She  was 
graciously  received  at  Court,  and  went  to  the 
Birthday  in  a  flowered  silk,  which  she  con- 
sidered "extremely  pretty  and  very  modest," 
of  a  pale  deer-colored  figured  ground,  the 
flowers  mostly  purple  and  mixed  with  white 
feathers.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  there, 
too,  and  was  "very  fine."  His  coat,  "dark 
mouse-color  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver, 
the  work  of  Jenny  Gleg  [the  first  embroiderer 
of  the  day],  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The 
waistcoat,  Isabella  satin,  the  same  as  the 
coat."  The  size  of  the  hoops  greatly  scan- 
dalized her  provincial  eyes,  and  she  prophesies 
a  reaction,  that  "  from  looking  like  so  many 
blown  bladders,  we  shall  look  like  so  many 
bodkins  stalking  about."  Not  for  seven 
years  longer,  however,  do  we  find  her  writ- 
ing, "I  am  glad  hoops  are  out  of  fashion; 
'tis  good  news."  In  May,  that  same  year, 
1747,  she  sadly  turned  her  steps  home- 
ward, and  had  the  vexation  of  leaving  her 
sister  sooner  than  was  necessary,  contrary 
winds  detaining  them  at  Park  Gate  so  long 
that  she  used  up  all  her  working  materials — a 
serious  matter  to  one  who,  as  her  husband 
said  of  her,  "always  found  employment  for 
her  hands,  even  between  the  coolings  of  her 
cups  of  tea."  However,  seeing  a  painter  in 
the  act  of  repairing  the  inn-sign,  she  paid 
him  to  let  her  do  it  for  him,  and  so  wiled 
away  the  weary  hours  of  waiting.  A  few 
months  after  she  got  back  her  mother  died 
in  the  act  of  praying — a  fitting  end  for 
one  to  whom  John  Wesley  wrote  seventeen 
years  before  as  "being  almost  possest  of  the 
crown  which  he  saw  dimly  afar  off."  There 
are  curious  directions  about  mourning  in  the 
letters  of  this  date,  showing  that  gray  poplin 
and  gray  unwatered  tabby  were  considered 
deeper  than  black  silk.  "I  think  black 
bombazine  will  do  very  well  in  a  sack.  I 
have  one  in  a  manteau  and  petticoat  which 
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I  wear  when  in  full  dress ;  at  home,  a  dark 
gray  poplin  ;  and  abroad,  undrest,  a  dark 
gray  unwatered  tabby;  after  three  months 
black  silk  is  worn  with  love-hood  and  black 
:ed  gloves  for  three  months  more." 
iOon  after  this  the  Delanys  paid  a  round 
Irish  visits,  which  they  did  with  the  more 
ease,  as  "a  comfortable  circumstance  belong- 
ing to  this  country  is  that  the  roads  are  so 
good  and  free  from  robbers  that  we  may 
safely  drive  to  any  hour  of  the  night."  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  seem  unable  to  follow  each 
other's  lead,  for  in  those  days  Hounslow 
Heath  offered  the  same  contrast  to  Irish  se- 
curity that  we  now  see  reversed  in  the  two 
countries. 

Everywhere  they  went,  their  hosts  seemed 
to  be  rebuilding,  till  one  wonders  once  again 
if  any  old  houses  are  still  left  in  Ireland: 
One  of  their  visits  was  to  Callidon,  near  Clog- 
her,  belonging  to  my  Lord  Orrery,  who  had 
just  built  a  hermitage  of  roots  on  an  island, 
with  a  couch  and  wooden  stools,  a  table  with 
a  manuscript  onit,a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  leath- 
ern bottle,  an  hour-glass,  a  weather-glass,  sev- 
eral mathematical  instruments,  and,  "in  short, 
everything  you  would  consider  necessary  for 
a  recluse  [indeed,  the  list  is  longer  than 
would  be  needed  by  a  spiritually-minded 
one].  Four  little  gardens  surround  his  house, 
an  orchard,  a  flower  garden,  a  physick  gar- 
den and  a  kitchen  garden.  I  never  saw  so 
pretty  a  whim  so  thoroughly  well  executed." 
Mrs.  Delany  herself  had  pretty  whims  : 
one  morning  she  ordered  breakfast  under  the 
nut-trees  at  Delville,  with  cherries,  strawber- 
ries and  nosegays  on  the  table,  while  a  harp- 
er was  concealed  among  the  bushes,  that 
they  might  eat  to  other  harmony  besides 
"the  soft  eye-music  of  slow- waving  boughs." 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  to  breakfast  with  them, 
and  be  "cunningly  led  to  this  place  and  sur- 
prised." After  breakfast,  they  worked,  talked, 


dined,  listened  to  the  harper,  and  then  picked 
roses — three  baskets  full.  At  seven,  they 
drank  tea  in  the  orangerie,  visited  the  deer, 
and  watched  the  cows  being  milked.  But 
her  guests  were  not  always  allowed  such 
placid  enjoyment:  another  day  she  set  to 
work  to  improve  her  house,  making  shell 
flowers  and  ornaments  for  the  chapel,  and 
hanging  her  closet  with  a  dove-color  flock 
paper  on  which  the  pictures  looked  very  well, 
and  which  contrasted  with  the  crimson  dam- 
ask curtains  and  chairs.  Letty  Bushe  and  a 
whole  family  of  Hamiltons  came  to  break- 
fast, and  "  as  soon  as  that  was  done  I  set 
them  all  to  work :  gave  each  a  dusting  cloth, 
brush,  sponge,  and  bowl  of  water,  and  set 
them  to  cleaning  my  picture  frames.  Bushe 
undertook  cleaning  the  pictures  and  egging 
them  out,  whilst  the  carpenters  and  I  fixed 
up  the  shelves  for  my  books  and  china:  ev- 
erybody that  popped  their  heads  in  was 
seized  to  work;  no  idler  was  admitted;  a 
very  merry  working  morning  it  was,  and 
my  dressing-room  is  very  spruce  and  hand- 
some." 

The  nephews  and  nieces  were  flourish- 
ing all  this  time,  though  one  cannot  help 
feeling  a  little  sorry  for  Bunny  the  younger, 
when  we  read  in  his  mother's  letter  that  "he 
is  quick  bftt  very  heedless;  and  has  a  natu- 
ral artfulness  which  is  generally  commended 
in  children,  but  which  I  take  great  pains  to 
break  him  of."  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
though  "Pauline  is  not  so  genteel  as  Jacky, 
because  she  is  so  very  fat,"  yet  that  "she 
bridles  very  well."  In  those  days  one  of  the 
first  lessons  of  deportment  was  to  bridle  on 
entering  the  room,  which  meant  to  hold  up 
the  head  and  to  keep  the  chin  in,  and  then, 
having  courtesied  at  the  door,  to  advance  de- 
liberately toward  the  person  who  had  the 
first  claim  to  greeting,  to  sink  low  gradually 
and  to  rise  slowly  and  gracefully. 

Lucy  H,  M.  Soidsby. 
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UPON  THE  BEACH. 

IN  sweet,  long  years  one  joy  my  fate  withheld, 

One  gift  hung  ever  just  beyond  my  reach ; 
At  last ! — with  aching,  weary  feet,  I  stand 
Upon  the  beach. 

The  setting  sun,  mid  tinted,  feathery  clouds, 

In  royal  state  goes  slowly  to  his  rest, 
Dressing  each  dancing  wave  in  green  and  gold, 
With  silver  crest. 

Through  all  the  years,  my  longing  heart  has  dreamed 

Of  gay,  glad  waves  that  kiss  the  Golden  Gate; — 
I  see  its  open  arms, — I  enter  in, 
Alas! — too  late. 

I  watch,  with  wistful  eyes,  the  sea-gull's  flight, 

I  hear  the  ocean's  saddest  minor  tone, 
The  mighty  pulses  of  its  beating  heart 
Answer  my  own. 

It  tells  of  buried  wrecks  beneath  its  smile, 

Of  sunny  lives  made  desolate  and  gray ; — 
The  stars  come  out,  the  waters  sob  and  mourn     , 
The  dying  day. 

They  gather  dark  and  stern,  they  rise  and  fall, 

They  break  with  Tailing  breath  upon  the  shore; — 
The  sun  that  gilded  all  their  waves  shall  shine 
For  me  no  more. 

But  still  shall  come  the  tender,  rosy  dawns 

To  flood  the  morning  world  with  mystic  light, 
And  other  hopeful,  eager  eyes  shall  watch 
The  sea-birds'  flight. 

And  children's  hands  shall  gather  shining  shells. 

And  lovers'  hearts  interpret  all  their  speech, 
And  still  the  happy  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow 
Upon  the  beach. 

Mary  Riddell  Corley. 
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THE  feature  which  first  strikes  the  reader 
upon  opening  a  novel  of  Tourgudneff  is  the 
distinctive  sketches  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  characters.  The  introduction  of 
a  person  is  accompanied  by  a  compact  pen- 
portrait  of  his  form,  physiognomy  and  dress. 
The  author  does  not  give  complete  descrip- 
tions, but  rapidly  summarizes  those  salient 
points  which  would  impress  the  beholder  at 
a  single  glance.  The  following  paragraph, 
announcing  the  entrance  of  Dimitri  Roudine 
into  the  parlor  of  Daria  Michaelovna,  is  a 
fair  illustration:  "There  entered  the  room 
a  man  about  thirty-five  years  old,  tall  but 
somewhat  round-shouldered,  with  thick,  cur- 
ly hair,  a  dark  complexion  and  irregular  but 
expressive  and  intelligent  features.  His  eyes, 
dark  blue  in  color,  were  bright,  his  nose 
broad  and  straight;  his  lips  were  cleanly  cut. 
His  clothes  were  not  new,  and  they  were  a 
trifle  small  for  him,  as  if  he  had  grown  since 
they  had  been  bought.  *  *  *  Roudine's 
thin  voice  was  not  in  keeping  with  either 
his  height  or  his  broad  chest." 

These  graphic  pictures  occur  constantly, 
and  one  soon  perceives  that  they  constitute 
an  important  element  of  TourguenefFs  meth- 
od. Other  accessories  to  the  objective  pre- 
sentation of  a  character  are  employed  with 
painstaking  care.  It  is  related  how  a  man 
sits  or  stands  while  he  is  talking;  whether  he 
looks  at  his  neighbor  or  drops  his  eyes;  by 
what  particular  signs  a  person  manifests  em- 
barrassment; when  a  woman  blushes  or  curls 
her  lips.  Frequently,  when  the  situation  is 
intensely  dramatic,  and  the  characters  are 
under  high  stress  of  emotion,  the  account  of 
gestures,  changes  in  expression,  and  bodily 
signs  in  general,  is  minute  enough  to  serve 
as  complete  stage-directions  if  the  scene  were 
to  be  actually  performed  by  players.  In 
such  scenes  the  spoken  dialogue  is  monosyl- 
labic and  interjectory,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
actual  world,  and  they  are  vivid  and  thrilling 
•"*  simply  because  of  their  scenic  realism. 


The  objective  method  is  adhered  to  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  charac- 
ters. Our  acquaintance  with  them  begins 
and  proceeds  as  in  living  society.  What 
knowledge  we  have  is  gained  only  from  their 
conversation  and  actions.  The  writer  does 
not  in  his  privileged  capacity  draw  aside  the 
vail  and  expose  the  secret  workings  of  their 
minds.  In  "Dimitri  Roudine,"  the  novel 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  Natalie 
Alexievna,  the  young  girl  of  the  story,  retires 
on  the  night  after  the  first  interview  with 
Roudine,  profoundly  impressed  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  already  unconsciously  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  reader  is  informed  as  fol- 
lows:  "Nor  did  Natalie  close  her  eyes  that 
night.  Lying  in  her  bed,  with  her  head  rest- 
ing on  her  arm,  she  gazed  into  the  darkness; 
her  pulse  beat  as  in  a  fever,  and  many  a  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  her  perturbed  breast." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  narration  of 
physical  facts.  Trivial  enough  in  itself,  it 
affords  a  striking  example/  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  opportunity  for  psychological  analysis, 
which  George  Eliot,  for  instance,  would  have 
improved  to  the  extent  of  an  essay  of  goodly 
proportions.  Tourgu^neff  systematically  ne- 
glects such  opportunities.  He  talks  very 
little  about  his  characters.  The  rule  is  not 
inflexible.  Occasionally,  in  minor  incidents, 
the  motive  for  an  act  or  a  saying  is  revealed 
by  a  peep  within  the  person's  mind.  Some- 
times no  other  expedient  will  avail,  as  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  novel  "Smoke," 
where  a  chapter  of  secret  mental  history, 
involving  a  complete  transformation  of  char- 
acter and  purpose  in  the  hero,  is  written  out 
at  length.  But,  wherever  possible,  this  course 
is  avoided  and  the  characters  are  portrayed 
dramatically  and  not  subjectively.  Obvious- 
ly, Tourgue"neff's  method  is  in  strong  con- 
trast with  that  most  in  vogue  at  present, 
which  has  been  developed  through  Thacke- 
ray's tendency  to.  chat  and  moralize  up  to  its 
most  conspicuous  exemplification  in  the 
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works  of  George  Eliot,  replete  with  subtle 
analysis  and  philosophical  reflection.  Tour- 
gueneff's  novels  have  a  high  psychological 
quality.  The  workings  of  the  mind  are  re- 
vealed, as  in  actual  dramas,  through  speech 
and  action.  Nor  does  he  scruple  to  use 
other  means  where,  in  theory,  the  revelation 
may  proceed  from  the  characters  themselves. 
In  "  On  the  Eve,"  for  example,  Ellen  Niko- 
laevna  keeps  a  journal  for  a  time  in  which 
she  records  her  secret  feelings.  In  "Vir- 
gin Soil "  Neshdanof  has  a  friend  to  whom 
he  writes  long  letters  and  is  unreservedly 
confidential.  The  dramatic  poets,  for  the 
same  purpose,  resort  to  soliloquies  and 
"asides,"  both  of*  which  detract  from  the  il- 
lusion and  must  be  indulged  in  sparingly. 
Tourgueneffs  work  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ob- 
jective in  form  and  it  will  bear  strict  tests  of 
logic  and  probability.  It  naturally  follows 
that  his  characters  have  strong  identity  and 
individuality.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
perfect  verisimilitude  could  be  obtained  by 
any  other  process  of  delineation. 

Both  George  Eliot  and  Tourgudneff  are  un- 
compromising realists.  The  fatalistic  spirit 
of  which  sentimental  readers  complain  in  the 
English  woman's  productions  also  pervades 
the  Russian's  work.  The  so-called  fatalism 
of  modern  creators  of  human  character  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  idea  of  fate  which 
inspired  the  ancient  tragic  writers.  With  the 
Greek  poets  the  fate  principle  was  an  arti- 
ficial theory,  a  religious  superstition.  With 
the  great  modern  novelists,  the  underlying, 
inexorable  necessity  is  taken  from  nature, 
and  results  simply  from  the  refusal,  for  the 
sake  of  ideal  charm  or  a  happy  ending,  to 
preserve  the  characters  from  the  destiny 
which  hereditary  and  acquired  disposition 
and  their  own  actions  have  made  inevitable. 
Given  a  person  of  certain  constitution  and 
temperament  and  subject  him  to  certain  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  he  will  follow  a  course 
of  development  or  retrogression  with  which 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  interfere.  The 
pagan  Fate  was,  probably,  like  similar  Greek 
creations,  originally  the  personification  of  a 
force  in  nature,  but  the  ancients  superadded 
qualities  drawn  from  the  imagination,  and 


the  myth,  as  it  comes  down  to  us,  represents 
a  force  outside  of  and  superior  to  nature. 
The  moderns  do  not  recognize  or  imply  any 
supernatural  elements  in  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  character.  They  reproduce  it  as  they 
find  it  in  mankind. 

It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  novel  in  which 
actions  and  incidents  serve  only  as  manifes- 
tations of  character   in   its   present  state ; 
in  which  no  development  is  attempted.     It 
is  a  different  and  a  greater  thing  to  deline- 
ate character  in  the  course   of  transforma- 
tion.    In  George  Eliot's  and  Tourgueneffs 
stories,  men  and  women  change  under  our 
eyes,  as  dormant  qualities  are  brought  into 
force  by  external  circumstances.     In  the  op- 
eration of  revolutionizing  the  inner  self,  the 
inevitable    tendency  of  character    is  given 
full  play.     With  George  Eliot  the  change  is 
generally  one  of  slow  growth,  as,  for  instance, 
the  spiritual  elevation  of  Gwendolen  Harleth 
under  the  influence  of  Daniel  Deronda,  and 
the   debasement  of   Tito  Melema  through 
temptation  which  he  was  too  weak  to  resist. 
Tourgueneff  was  a  Russian,  and  the  people 
he  depicted  were  also  Russians.     We  find 
in  his  work  little  of  that  gradual  unfolding 
and  modification  of  character.   When  a  pow- 
erful influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  man,  it 
acquires  complete  ascendency  almost  from 
the  start.     The  result  can  be  predicted  ;  he 
is  in  the  toils  of  destiny.    The  Russian  peo- 
ple, as  here  portrayed,  are  creatures  of  what 
might  be  termed  blind  impulse,  but  for  the 
fact  that  we  associate  something  spasmodic 
and  transient  with  the  word  impulse.     It 
a   force,  as    unreasoning  as  uncontrollable 
and  often  as  violent  as  impulse,  only  it  is  ir 
definitely  prolonged.     Some  of  the  disclos- 
ures of  the  Nihilistic  movement  exhibit  this 
quality  of  the  Slavonic  temperament.     We 
have  seen  young  and  luxuriously  reared  wo- 
men tearing  themselves   from  their  homes 
and  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes  in 
the  face  of  certain  death  with  self-sacrifice 
that  would   amount   to   heroism   were  the 
cause  a  nobler  one.     The  inspiring  motive 
is  the  mad  passion  of  liberty  and  the  child- 
ish hope  of  bringing  into  existence  a  social 
chimera.     Probably  the  true  explanation  is 
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that  the  old  adage,  "  Scratch  a  Russian  and 
you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  still  holds  good  and 
that  the  Russians  are  only  superficially  civ- 
ilized. They  may  be  dominated  by  a  single 
emotion  or  a  barren  idea  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  that  animals  are  by  fear  or 
Dropensity. 

In  TourguenefFs  novels  there  is  usually  a 
central  personage  of  whom  a  passionate  mo- 
tive has  taken  possession,  which  hurries  him 
to  a  tragic  catastrophe.     The  action  is  nec- 
essarily rapid  and  the  book  is  therefore  short. 
ft  has  already  been  said  that  the  author  does 
not  talk  about  his  characters.     In  fact,  he 
does  not    speak  at  all  in  his  own  capacity. 
He  does  not  take  a  text  from  a  conversation 
or  incident  and  engage  in  abstract  discus- 
sion.    He  is  an  artist  whose  primary  func- 
tion is  the  objective  portrayal  of  human  na- 
ture.    Although  some  of  his  books  have  had 
enough  public  significance   to  procure    his 
Danishment,  this  element  is  always   an    in- 
cidental   one.      In    "  Fathers   and    Sons," 
"  Smoke,"  and  "Virgin  Soil  "  are  presented 
certain    political   and   social   conditions    of 
Russia.     But  they  are   given  simply  as  the 
environment  of  the   characters   which  are, 
especially    in  .  "  Fathers    and    Sons "    and 
"Smoke,"  among  the  most  skillfully  drawn 
flesh  and  blood  people  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  productions.     One  always  looks  with 
suspicion  upon  a  novel  with  a  didactic  pur- 
pose.    If  written  to  exhibit  a  tendency  or 
expose  an  abuse,  we  are  prepared  in  advance' 
to  find  the  characters  lay  figures,  like  those 
of  a  ventriloquist,  through  which  the  author 
discourses  in  dialogue  form.     TourguenefFs 
characters  were  not  created  to  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  a   phase  of  life.     They  are,  of 
course,  to  an    extent,  the  product   of  their 
surroundings,  and  these  are  pictured  so  faith- 
fully to  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  absolu- 
tism, which  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the 
truth,  considered  his  writings  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Russia.     Probably,  too,  it  was 
his  secondary  design  in  the  selection  of  some 
of  the  minor  persons  to  be  introduced,  to  ex- 
hibit the  most  representative  types  to  Russia 
[herself  and  the  world  at  large.    But  this  feat- 
.ure  is  always  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose. 


The  stories  are  admirably  constructed. 
Generally,  the  past  life  of  the  chief  figures  is 
briefly  narrated  up  to  the  time  when  the  influ- 
ences which  are  to  mold  them  appear.  The 
action  of  the  novel  then  begins,  and  proceeds 
by  natural  stages  to  a  climax.  The  interest 
is  by  no  means  absorbed  by  the  hero.  The 
other  characters  are  not  sketched  or  shown 
only  in  their  relation  to  him.  They  are  all 
well  rounded  and  each  has  a  distinct  person- 
ality. There  is  one  body  of  men  in  the 
characterization  of  whom  Tourgueneff  is 
open  to  criticism.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Russian  civil  service  is  administered 
by  shallow-minded  officials,  subsisting  on  a 
diet  of  red-tape  and  filled  with  the  most  pet- 
ty aspirations  and  jealousies.  These  crea- 
tures are  constantly  strutting  through  Tour- 
guenefFs  books,  and  the  author,  in  his  con- 
tempt, forgets  that  after  all  they  are  human 
beings,  and  caricatures  them.  Dickens  ex- 
celled all  others  in  the  art  of  personifying  an 
idiosyncrasy  and  imparting  a  semblance  of 
life  to  the  abnormal  conception.  Tourgue"- 
neff  does  not  satirize  the  people  in  question 
to  the  extent  that  Dickens  would  have  done, 
but  he  is  prone  to  draw  them  as  mere  speci- 
mens of  a  class,  and  not  as  actual  men.  The 
real  characters  of  his  works  constantly  bid 
defiance  tocon  ventional  restraints.  They 
are  under  the  dominion  of  motives  so  deep 
that  social  rules  do  not  enter  into  consider- 
ation. 

In  discussing  the  general  qualities  of  his 
art,  two  things  should  not  be  overlooked: 
his  literary  style  and  his  descriptive  powers. 
His  style  is  more  like  that  of  a  scientific 
writer  than  of  a  litterateur.  It  is  a  perfect 
vehicle  of  expression,  which  attracts  no  atten- 
tion to  itself  whatsoever.  He  is  always  terse, 
compact  and  direct.  His  descriptive  powers 
are  of  a  fine  order,  and  he  has  the  same  fac- 
ulty of  painting  a  landscape  as  of  drawing  a 
person  in  a  few  sentences.  Like  everything 
else  he  puts  into  his  works,  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  but  accessories  to  dramatic 
portraiture.  Nature  is  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  character,  and  the  mood  of  the 
person  is  wrought  into  the  picture  in  the  sub- 
tle blending  of  the  inner  and  outer  worlds 
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which  we  find  in  the  poets.  His  works 
abound  in  patches  of  poetry,  each  of  which 
intensifies  a  situation  in  the  story  by  giving 
it  setting  and  atmosphere.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  Venice  of  considerable  length  in 
"  On  the  Eve."  It  is  Venice  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  pair  of  lovers  with  the  shadow 
of  approaching  death  resting  on  one  of  them. 
The  narrative  is  interfused  with  their  com- 
plex and  sombre  emotions,  and  has  pathos 
as  well  as  exquisite  beauty. 

Of  all  the  author's  productions,  probably 
"Fathers  and  Sons"  is  most  famous.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  it  are  shown 
certain  tendencies  in  their  inception  which 
have  since  powerfully  affected  Russia.  The 
Russians  of  the  old  school  are  represented 
by  two  brothers,  Nicholas  Petrovitch  Kirsa- 
nof,  a  landed  proprietor  who  has  remained  at 
home  and  is  provincial,  and  Paul  Petrovitch 
Kirsanof,  who  has  traveled  extensively  and 
acquired  the  polish  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  this  pair  are  the  two 
young  men,  Bazarof,  in  whom  the  interest 
principally  centers,  and  Arcadi,  his  college 
chum,  who  is  the  son  of  Nicholas  Petrovitch. 
Arcadi  takes  Bazarof  home  with  him  to  pass 
a  vacation,  and  there  immediately  springs  up 
A  strong  antagonism  between  the  latter  and 
Paul  Petrovitch.  Bazarof  is  a  thorough  ma- 
terialist. The  word  he  applies  to  himself  is 
"  nihilist,"  and  the  term  which  has  become 
so  widely  known  was  here  originated.  Baz- 
arof's  nihilism  is  not  simply  political.  It 
consists  in  the  negation  of  everything  im- 
palpable to  the  physical  senses.  There  re- 
sults from  this  a  coarse  theory  and  boorish 
conduct  of  life.  He  has  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  love  and  sentiment,  poetry  and 
belles  lettres,  and  even  social  courtesy.  He 
devotes  himself  to  natural  science  as  the  only 
field  worthy  of  a  man,  and  holds  the  opinion 
that  all  rational  enjoyments  are  to  be  derived 
from  physical  sources.  Paul  Petrovitch,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  for  the  old  chivalrous 
type  of  manhood.  He  has  nourished  a  hope- 
less passion  for  a  certain  lady  of  rank  all  his 
days,  and  remained  a  blighted  being,  as  it 
ludicrously  seems,  almost  from  a  sense  of 
.duty.  He  has  all  the  whimsies,  all  the  re- 


fined and  technical  notions  of  personal  hon- 
or, of  a  French  gentleman  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime. The  enforced  intercourse  between 
these  two  persons  of  strong  character  soon 
runs  into  hatred,  and  in  the  end  Paul  com- 
pels Bazarof  to  fight  a  duel  with  him.  Baz- 
arof falls  in  love,  quite  in  the  usual  style, 
and  his  materialistic  philosophy  is  unable  to 
resist  this  feeling,  although  he  struggles  against 
it.  He  finally  dies  of  blood-poisoning,  result- 
ing from  a  slight  cut  of  his  scalpel  in  an  au- 
topsy he  was  conducting,  perhaps  softened  a 
little  by  love,  but  true  to  his  positivism  to 
the  last.  The  characterization  of  the  other 
persons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  four  men,  is 
well  executed,  notably  that  of  the  parents  of 
Bazarof,  who  love  him  with  natural  affection 
in  spite  of  his  cold  indifference  toward  them. 
In  the  book  "Smoke,"  we  are  introduced 
at  the  beginning  to  a  young  man,  betrothed 
to  a  good  and  commonplace  girl.  Some 
years  before  he  has  had  a  love  affair  with  a 
beautiful  woman,  which  was  broken  off  on 
account  of  her  mercenary  ambition.  He 
meets  her  again,  and  she  is  now  the  wife  of 
General  Ratmirof,  a  disagreeable  nonenity, 
and  a  public  functionary  after  Tourgueneffs 
ordinary  type.  "  Irene  is  tired  of  the  hollow 
parade  of  her  present  life,  and  thinks  she  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  affection 
revived  at  the  sight  of  her  early  lover.  After 
a  number  of  thrilling  scenes  they  plan  an 
elopement.  The  hero,  Litvanof,  makes  all 
preparations,  and  at  the  last  moment  Irene 
succumbs  to  the  same  influences  which  con- 
trolled her  before,  and  finds  herself  unable 
to  renounce  ease  and  social  distinction.  The 
story  ends  in  an  anti-climax.  Irene  remains 
with  her  husband  and  Litvanof  goes  back  to 
his  betrothed.  The  most  interesting  study 
is  that  of  the  character  of  Irene.  Her  vacil- 
lations under  the  sway  of  conflicting  motives 
are  portrayed  with  minute  fidelity  to  nature. 
Incidentally  are  brought  forward  a  circle  of 
sensational  reformers,  male  and  female,  who 
convene  in  the  apartments  of  their  chief,  in 
Baden  Baden,  and  discuss  the  future  of 
Russia.  There  is  also  in  this  book  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  Tourgue"neffs  crea- 
tions. His  name  is  Potoughine,  and  he  is  a 
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Russian  who  has  been  much  abroad  and 
who,  although  a  patriot  at  heart,  can  view 
his  countrymen  and  their  works  impartially. 
One  cannot  help  identifying  him  in  some 
measure  with  the  author.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  mouthpiece:  he  is  a  well-de- 
fined character  whom  the  reader  respects 
and  loves.  But  in  his  strictures  on  Russian 
society  he  occupies  an  absolute  standpoint, 
and  we  feel  that  they  are  as  just  as  they  are 
scathing.  There  is  another  person,  Solomine 
by  name,  in  the  novel  "Virgin  Soil,"  who  is 
also  capable  of  the  same  sort  of  criticism, 
rle  is  a  workingman  of  rare  intelligence, 
ivho,  while  sympathizing  with  the  agitators 
or  freedom,  can  only  half-heartedly  join 
with  them  because  he  can  find  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  a  rational  hope  of  success. 
le  views  ^Russia  from  within,  while  Potou- 
^hine  looks  upon  the  nation  collectively  from 
vithout.  Tourgueneff's  consummate  art  ap- 
oears  in  that  Solomine's  mental  horizon  is 
10  broader  than  that  of  a  man  in  his  position 
vould  naturally  be.  As  far  as  his  personal 
>bservation  has  gone,  his  wisdom  is  great, 
ind  at  times  it  seems  that  he  expresses  the 
.uthor's  opinions,  but  only  because  they 
;trike  us  as  intrinsically  sound. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Tourgueneffs  ar- 
istic  achievements  is  the  delineation  of 
Dimitri  Roudine.  He  is  a  man  to  whom 
night  be  applied  the  reproach  of  Emerson's 
ines: 

"Wilt  thou  uncalled  interrogate, 
Talker  !  the  unreplying  Fate  ?  " 

Roudine  is  a  talker,  filled  with  the  loftiest 
"lopes  for  the  good  of  mankind  which  he 
never  does  anything  to  realize.  He  has  true 
eloquence;  that  is,  he  has  the  power  of  in- 
spiring other  people  to  action,  but  he  weak- 
ns  himself  when  the  time  to  move  arrives. 
The  danger  in  attempting  to  portray  a  pure 
idealist  is  that  the  result  will  prove  an  ab- 
straction instead  of  a  person.  There  is  nev- 
any  doubt  of  Roudine's  existence;  he  is 
real  enough  to  excite  a' kindly  pity. 

A  second  character  in  this  same  book  is 

;  ^Michael  Leschnieff,  a  former   classmate  of 

t  pimitri  Roudine,  who  meets  him  after  many 

L^ears.     He  is  a  clever  man  in  spite  of  gro- 
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tesque  peculiarities,  and,  being  the  opposite 
of  Roudine  in  temperament,  is  the  latter's 
harshest  critic.  His  portraiture  by  Tour- 
gue"neff  is  notable  because,  although  an  ec- 
centric personage,  he  is  not  in  the  least  cari- 
catured. 

In  the  novels  "Liza,"  "On  the  Eve," 
and  "Spring  Floods,"  a  woman  is  the  cen- 
tral figure.  Liza  is  a  thoroughly  lovable 
being,  pure  and  unfortunate.  Her  history 
is  related  with  delicacy  and  pathos.  Ellen 
Nikolaevna  Stachoff  in  "On  the  Eve"  is 
developed  by  love  from  a  moody,  slightly 
morbid  girl  into  a  heroine.  Her  character 
is  womanly  even  in  its  matured  strength. 
Maria  Nikolaevna  Polozoff,  who  is  presented 
in  "Spring  Floods,"  is  physically  and  intel- 
lectually a  charming  woman  in  whom  the 
moral  qualities  are  entirely  absent.  She 
represents  a  possible  though  fortunately  rare 
feminine  type.  "A  Lear  of  the  Steppe"  is 
a  sombre  picture  which  terminates  in  genu- 
ine tragedy,  though  the  means  employed  are 
homely. 

It  has  been  said  that  Tourgueneff  is  sim- 
ply an  artist,  and  that  his  writings  are  object- 
ive and  impersonal.  There  is,  however,  an 
atmosphere  common  to  all  of  them.  A  re- 
cent writer  has  said  that  "his  forte  is  the  'set 
gray  life'  which  has  nothing  to  fear  and  noth- 
ing to  hope."  All  of  his  works  are  tragedies. 
They  terminate  in  disappointment  and  sor- 
row, and  a  brooding'vein  of  sadness  pervades 
them.  The  melancholy  cast  of  his  genius 
may  have  been  constitutional.  Doubtless  it 
was  deepened  by  domestic  unhappiness,  of 
which  vague  rumors  have  reached  us.  But 
a  further  cause  may  be  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  field  upon  which 
he  was  exercised.  Tourgueneff  never  ceased 
to  be  a  patriot.  His  long  residence  in  Paris 
did  not  wean  him  from  Russian  ways  and 
sympathies.  He  is  never  cosmopolitan  at 
the  expense  of  national  flavor.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  acute  observation  and  judicial 
temper,  and  could. never  see  Russia  but  as 
she  is.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  satirized 
his  country,  and  that  the  pictures  he  draws 
are  not  fairly  typical  ones.  To  see  Russia 
as  she  is,  is  to  make  the  observer  pensive  and 
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unhopeful,  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  the  moral,  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  which  appear  in  Tourgue'- 
nefP s  novels. 

About  the  year  1850  Russia  began  to  feel 
the  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Her  young  men  went  abroad  and  studied 
physical  science  and  the  new  political  phi- 
losophy founded  upon  popular  representation 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual.  But  the 
good  seed  found  no  soil  in  which  to  take 
root.  Not  only  is  the  stratum  of  civiliza- 
tion over  the  Asiatic  nature  very  thin,  but 
the  original  Tartar  often  crops  out  above  the 
surface.  Such  characters  as  Polozoff  in 
"Spring  Floods,"  and  Urban  Ivanovitch 
Stachoffin  "On  the  Eve,"  are  animals,  with 
hardly  an  instinct  or  sentiment  of  the  civil- 
ized man.  They  are  related  to  and  associate 
with  the  best  people,  and  seem  to  be  com- 
mon features  of  Russian  society.  Somewhat 
above  them  is  the  class  of  persons  of  whom 
Pigasoff  in  "Dimitri  Roudine"  and  Goubaref 
and  his  coterie  in  "Smoke"  are  specimens. 
They  are  cruel  at  heart,  but  have  sufficient 
superficial  capacity  and  knowledge  to  carry 
on  a  dumb  show  of  argument,  using  with 
clumsy  pedantry  the  technical  terms  of  va- 
rious systems.  But  they  are  arrogant,  self- 
assertive  and  conceited,  adopting  with  avidity 
the  external  habits  of  foreigners,  and  with  a 
coarse  contempt  for  principles  which  lie  deep- 
er than  their  comprehension.  This  type  is 
constantly  recurring,  and  its  members  seem 
to  be  the  most  distinctive  Russians.  They 
are  pretentiously  intellectual,  but  at  the  same 
time  incapable  of  thought,  and,  what  is  worse, 
without  the  receptive  faculties  through  which 
alone  improvement  could  come.  Their  fond- 
ness for  learned  terms  as  the  insignia  of  cul- 
ture is  suggestive  of  the  savage's  love  of 
decking  himself  in  civilized  fineries  of  cos- 
tume. Still,  they  are  a  well-defined  class, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  are  representative  specimens  of  the 
present  national  character.  Russia  has  cer- 
tainly aped  the  dress,  the  .social  etiquette, 
and  the  polite  vices  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, without  receiving  much  stimulus  from 
the  study  of  their  fundamental  institutions. 


Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  her  civil 
service.  The  officers  who  compose  it  are 
place-holders  and  place-seekers,  without  pa- 
triotism or  statesmanship,  but  pompous  to 
the  last  degree. 

So  long  as  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
in  question  were  confined  to  the  formation 
of  mutual-admiration  societies,  such  as  are 
shown  in  "Smoke,"  little  practical  harm  was 
done.  With  its  entrance  into  the  political 
field  began  the  difficulties  under  which  Rus- 
sia has  labored  for  years  past.  In  "Virgin 
Soil"  are  given  the  details  of  an  attempt  to 
excite  an  uprising  against  the  government. 
The  leaders  are  visionary  fanatics.  One  of 
them  is  half-witted,  even  for  a  Russian.  An- 
other is  constantly  traveling  and  writing  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  letters,  to  what  end  no  one  ; 
can  perceive.  The  head  of  the  organization 
is  a  mythical  personage  as  far  as  the  reader 
is  concerned.  He  never  appears,  but  is 
vaguely  represented  as  directing  everything, 
and  one  reason  assigned  for  his  chieftainship 
is  that  he  would  kill  anybody  who  opposed 
him.  The  agitators  have  no  definite  plans, 
and  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
undertaking  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  at  their  command.  But  the  crown- 
ing mistake  is  that  they  suppose  the  peasants 
will  rise  when  the  signal  is  given.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  the  peasants  themselves  who, 
of  their  own  accord,  seize  the  agitators  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  authorities.  This  in- 
cident must  have  been  inserted  advisedly. 
Nothing  demonstrates  the  hopelessness  of 
the  movement  so  clearly  as  the  apathy  of 
the  masses  toward  it.  The  peasants  are 
represented  as  contented  with  the  established 
order  of  things,  thoroughly  degraded,  con- 
sumed with  alcoholism,  and  incapable  of 
comprehending  efforts  made  on  their  behalf. 
The  accounts  that  have  reached  us  of  the 
actions  of  the  revolutionists  rather  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  drawn  from  "Virgin 
Soil."  The  secret  society  may  be  compara- 
tively large,  but  its  operations  have  consisted 
of  crimes  of  individuals.  There  have  been 
no  signs  of  general,  growing  interest  in  the 
cause.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tl 
Nihilistic  leaders  are  sophomoric  doctrir 
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aires,  who  are  endeavoring  to  force  popular 
institutions  upon  Russia  when  the  people 
themselves  are  indifferent  or  even  inimical 
to  the  cause.  They  are  trying  to  build  down 
instead  of  up.  Their  inhumanity,  as  well  as 
their  lack  of  sagacity,  bears  witness  to  their 
low  grade  of  civilization.  Surely  men  are 
little  above  barbarians  who  hope  to  work  a 
revolution  in  a  State  by  assassination  and 
arson.  The  key  to  the  whole  intellectual 
and  political  condition  of  Russia  is  found  in 
the  effect  of  large  ideas  on  limited  intelli 


gence  and  capacity.  Not  until  Russia  shall 
have  grown  many  stages  further  away  from 
Tartarism,  and  her  people  shall  have  opened 
their  minds  to  instruction  in  the  essentials 
of  progress,  will  she  begin  to  rank  with  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
teaching  of  Potoughine,  this  was  the  secret 
thought  of  Solomine,  both  of  them  exception- 
al Russians.  This  is  the  practical  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  works  of  Russia's  great- 
est man  of  letters,  who  recently  went  to  his 

last  rest. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 
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VII.  DAY  OF  REST. 


I. 


IN  HONOLULU  HARBOR. 
Dear,  deluded  Navigator  : 

I  FIND  the  log  of  your  canoe  club  unevent- 
ful. What  shall  it  profit  a  yachtsman  though 
he  gain  a  whole  length  in  a  race  from 
Suisun  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  lose  his  own 
dinner  on  the  high  seas  ?  Your  canoeist  is 
burdened  with  disadvantages  in  due  propor- 
tion. The  boatmen  that  buffet  the  windy 
waves  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are  for  the  most 
part  in  pickle ;  and  I  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  regattas  where  the  lads  were  goose- 
fleshed,  and  the  lasses,  "for  all  their 
feathers,  were  a-cold."  It  likes  me  not;  I 
have  no  stomach  for  the  nautical  as  exempli- 
fied in  your  summer  cruising  on  raw  and 
gusty  Saturdays;  and  while  I  beg  pardon  of 
the  Chispa,  the  Viva,  and  the  Consuelo,  of 
pleasant  memory,  I  must  confess  it  was 
nothing  to  me  when  the  fleet  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  on  some  obscure  mud-flat  where 
the  chill  ripples  slapped  it  under  the  bows 
until  the  spring  tides  came  in. 

Our  spirits  rise  with  the  full  moon  in  this 
latitude,  and  we  go  down  to  the  sea  in  pairs, 
with  a  guitar  balanced  upon  the  shoulder. 


There  is  a  dock  whereon  boats  lie  keel  up- 
ward in  the  moonlight — where  the  air  is 
pregnant  with  the  odor  of  imported  lumber 
and  of  oakum  and  of  mellow  pitch.  A  few 
broad,  easy  steps  lead  down  to  the  water,  on 
which  a  skiff  is  floating,  apparently  in  mid- 
air, for  it  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  water; 
about  us  tower  tHe  silhouettes  of  ships,  look- 
ing very  large  indeed,  and  with  tall  masts 
that  almost  touch  the  stars. 

There  is  not  a  sound;  there  is  no  one  vis- 
ible; we  seem  to  have  suddenly  become  a 
part  of  a  picture  which  was  incomplete  until 
we  entered.  Some  one  strums  a  guitar;  im- 
mediately a  boatman  is  materialized  out  of  a 
shadow;  he  draws  in  the  skiff  as  one  would 
draw  a  water  lily  by  the  stem ;  hardly  a  word 
is  spoken;  it  is  like  a  fairy  interlude  wherein 
everything  is  done  to  slow  music — for  with 
a  guitar  in  hand,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  from  fondling  the  strings.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  have  cast  off  and  are  drifting  away 
in  space  over  the  shadow  of  a  filmy  cloud 
wherein  the  stars  glimmer  like  pearls. 

There  are  two  belles  sharing  the  helm  be- 
tween them;  there  are  two  benedicks  who 
pull  languidly  at  the  oars;  and  there  are  two 
amidships,  one  who  cheers  the  crew  with 
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song,  the  other,  your  confrere,  who  silently 
bewails  your  absence,  for  a  poet  alone  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  perfect  our  happiness, 
and  you  know  I  divorced  the  muse  long 
since. 

The  world  no  longer  wags  for  us ;  we  ex- 
plore shadowy  inlets,  visit  remote  shores,  and 
never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  ease  and  sud- 
denness with  which  we  reach  these  far-away 
lands;  it  is  as  if  our  bark  were  magical,  and 
we  all  under  a  spell.  We  discover  coral 
shoals  and  are  caught  sometimes  in  the  un- 
expected antlers  of  the  coral — for  we  are 
adventurers  without  chart  or  compass.  We 
look  over  the  side  of  our  bark  to  see 
how  ghostly  the  under  world  is,  and  some- 
times to  exclaim  at  the  colorless  beauty  of 
those  sea-gardens,  where  the  fish  feed  and 
fan  themselves  with  transparent,  quivering 
fins. 

We  drift  out  toward  the  great  deep,  where 
it  falls  upon  the  reef  in  clouds  of  diamond 
dust,  and  there  we  are  for  the  first  time  con- 
scious of  the  long-drawn  suspiration  of  the 
sea,  and  begin  to  realize  a  sense  of  its  terri- 
ble reserve-power,  made  manifest  in  the  huge 
swell  that  rolls  on  from  horizon  to  horizon 
without  once  breaking;  we  imagine  our- 
selves cast  away  in  mid-ocean,  prostrated  by 
famine  and  thirst,  and  wtth  the  shadow  of 
impending  death  hovering  over  us.  We 
watch  each  billow  as  it  bears  down  upon  us 
and  lifts  us  very  gently,  slipping  us  over  its 
shoulder  and  letting  us  slide  down  its  glossy 
back ;  there  is  something  intoxicating  in  the 
sense  of  lightness  that  possesses  us ;  we  are 
no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  ; 
we  soar  on  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

It  is  growing  late,  or  rather  early,  for  the 
serene  night  has  known  no  flaw  since  we 
embarked  unnumbered  hours  ago  ;  we  pull 
up  under  the  little  light-house,  that  seems 
to  have  waded  out  into  the  water  on  stilts 
and  got  stuck  there,  and  we  wonder  what 
manner  of  man  inhabits  it.  It  is  the  quaint- 
est little  light-house  in  the  world,  and  seems 
capable  of  being  pulled  out  in  all  directions, 
as  if  it  were  a  conjurer's  box;  it  has  balco- 
nies and  dormer-roofs  and  adjustable  com- 
partments, and  is  as  fantastic  as  a  Chinese 


bird-cage,  in  fair  weather;  but  it  can  shut  it- 
self up  turtle  fashion  in  case  of  necessity, 
and,  as  self-preservation  is  a  primal  law,  to 
this  hour  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  sink 
out  of  sight,  like  the  nautilus,  when  the  winds 
are  foul. 

We  touch  at  the  King's  boat-house,  speak 
the  royal  yacht — in  a  whisper,  for  she  seems 
to  be  asleep  upon  the  water;  we  run  under 
the  marine  railway — how  like  a  stranded  le- 
viathan she  looks,  stripped  down  to  the  bone 
and  with  the  low  hanging  moon  shining 
slantwise  through  her  ribs!  We  think  how, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  the  harbor  was 
packed  so  full  of  arctic  whalers  that  one 
could  pass  the  length  and  breadth  of  it  by 
leaping  from  deck  to  deck — but  this  was  be- 
fore the  steam  whaler  and  the  explosive  har- 
poon had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Nan- 
tucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  We  think 
also  of  another  night  when  we  were  afloat  in 
these  still  waters,  and  off  yonder  a  Japanese 
war-ship  lay  at  anchor;  while  we  were  watch- 
ing her  and  listening  to  the  music  that  was 
wafted  from  ship  and  shore,  a  swarm  of  di- 
minutive sailors  sprang  into  the  rigging,  each 
with  a  light  in  his  hand;  they  ran  like  sprites, 
those  sailor  boys,  to  the  peak  and  the  tips  of 
the  spars,  and  t  he  bulwarks  were  alive  with 
them,  and  then,  almost  before  we  knew  if, 
the  ship-of-war  was  as  gorgeous  as  a  tiger-lily, 
while  she  floated  in  a  sea  as  red  as  wine. 
It  was  the  feast  of  lanterns,  and  all  too  soon 
the  lights  burned  out,  and  she  that  was  su- 
perbly beautiful  disappeared  like  a  phantom 
ship  in  the  darkest  night  of  the  season. 

In  this  mood  we  say  good-night  to  the  old 
wreck  on  the  reef — there  is  nothing  but  the 
spine  left  now — and  good-night  to  the  bat- 
tered hulk  that  crept  into  the  harbor  after  a 
gale  had  torn  her  masts  out  by  the  roots  and 
shaken  her  screws  loose,  and  spread  her  tim- 
bers like  the  sticks  of  a  fan — but  now  she 
is  at  rest;  then  we  look  again  and  again  up- 
on the  misty  mountains,  the  shadowy  valleys, 
and  the  shining  shores,  and  we  think  how 
the  imagined  world  that  the  sweet-souled  and 
patient  blind  dwell  in  must  be  like  this:  a 
world  wherein  there  is  no  glare  of  day,  but 
which  is  always  slumbering  in  a  twilight  in- 
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expressibly  serene  and  of  an  unfading  beau- 
ty- 

O  poet!  you,  who  make  your  "Ballads  of 
the  Bay,"  and  get  paid  for  them,  what  do  you 
know  of  all  this,  and,  not  knowing,  what  do 
you  care?  But  every  man  to  his  taste;  and 
as  for  us,  there  are  a  salad  and  sandwiches  as 
thin  as  wafers  and  mulled  wine  awaiting  us 
up  the  valley. 

The  Kid,  who  lately  joined  us  in  a  revery, 
has  once  more  turned  his  face  to  the  stars 
and  melodiously  salutes  them ;  our  boatman 
is  growing  gray  upon  the  shore;  we  turn  our 
prow  homeward,  and,  with  a  few  vigorous 
strokes  that  flutter  the  phosphorescent  fire- 
flies of  the  sea,  we  come  in  with  the  tide  of 
song. 

II. 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 
Fellois.'- Student  : 

In  the  days  when  we  used  to  lounge  among 
the  shipping  and  hide  on  the  sunny  side  of 
a  bale  of  fragrant  hay,  smoking  the  surrepti- 
tious cigarette — with  what  horror  we  saw 
that  the  smoke  thereof  was  likely  to  betray 

I  us — I  believe  we  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  by  some  fortunate  chance  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  forecastle  of  a  bark  just 
in  from  Tahiti  or  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  heard  the  dark-skinned  sailors  talking 
together  in  an  unknown  tongue.  A  faint 
odor  of  spices  prevailed  there,  and  the  shells 
and  trinkets  the  sailors  gave  us  were  long 
preserved  in  our  juvenile  cabinets;  but  we 
have  each  of  us,  in  our  time,  played  many 
parts;  and  now,  insignificant  as  we  are,  it 
takes  both  Occident  and  Orient  to  hold  us. 
While  you  are  facing  the  foot-lights,  and, 
no  doubt,  getting  many  a  well-earned  round 
of  applause,  I  saunter  among  the  docks  in 
the  hot  sunshine  of  the  antipodes,  scenting 
everything  under  heaven,  from  sugar  to  sar- 
lines.  There  is  the  fish  market  on  the  one 
land,  and  the  marine  railway,  with  its  margin 
>f  mudflats,  on  the  other,  and  between 
:he  two  stretch  the  quarter-deck  awnings, 
.mder  which  it  is  a  luxury  to  lounge.  It 
nay  be  that  the  small- fry  of  the  inter-island 

Jleet  are  not   picturesque,  save  when   their 
^/hite     sails    glimmer    in   a    distant    calm, 


but  there  is  always  a  suggestion  of  repose 
about  them  as  they  lie  at  the  docks  with 
groups  of  languishing  natives  wilting  in  the 
vicinity;  and  there  is  always  much  gossip 
and  laughter  mingling  with  the  odor  of 
Hawaiian  tobacco  and  cocoanut-oil ;  as  for 
the  crews  of  these  craft,  they  seem  to  be 
playing  at  work,  and  the  mercantile  marine  in 
our  tranquil  harbor  reminds  one  of  the  boat- 
sailing  on  summer  Saturdays  when  we  were 
boys  together. 

Little  sails  steal  in  and  out  of  the  passage 
like  pretty  toys ;  toy  steamers  puff  to  and  fro 
between  the  islands,  and  the  most  serious 
business  is  transacted  as  if  it  were  half  in 
fun;  this  charming  illusion  is  heightened 
when  we  discover  that  the  really  big  ships 
don't  cross  the  harbor  bar  at  all,  but  anchor 
beyond  the  reef  in  blue  water.  As  for  the 
old-time  whalers,  now  fast  going  out  of  date, 
once  in  a  while  one  of  them  appears  on  the 
horizon,  and  for  two  or  three  days  she  will 
drift  back  and  forth,  with  all  sail  set,  and 
then  disappear,  like  a  veritable  "  Flying 
Dutchman":  the  captain  fears  to  trust  his 
tars  within  reach  of  our  native  sirens,  and  so 
transacts  his  business  at  long  range  and  de- 
parts. 

Don't  imagine  that  anything  is  lost  in 
what  may  seem  to  you  like  grown-up  sport 
— I  mean  the  affable  business  relations  which 
we  sustain  with  ease.  A  nomadic  population 
swarms  upon  the  deck  of  every  outgoing  and 
incoming  boat;  the  air  is  sweetened  with  su- 
gar and  spice  and  all  that's  nice;  and  there 
are  times  when  the  docks  are  so  crowded 
that  the  latest  arrivals  have  to  bide  their 
time  in  mid-stream,  turn  and  turn  about, 
which  ought  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  them 
after  having  wrestled  with  wind  and  wave  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  months,  possibly. 
At  intervals  the  missionary  packet  Morning 
Star  is  with  us,  and  then  we  go  down  to 
bargain  for  pink  coral  and  quaintly  wrought 
South  Sea  fans;  or  some  vessel  arrives  from 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  freighted  with  half- 
naked  savages,  who  look  like  the  pictures 
of  cannibals  in  obsolete  geographies.  These 
tattooed  strangers  stay  for  a  while  on  the 
plantations,  and  then  they  are  shipped  home 
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again,  full  of  half-formed  new  ideas,  and 
with  more  or  less  powder  and  shot  in  their 
carpet-sacks;  they  even  acquire  a  taste  for 
bric-a-brac,  and  some  of  them  invest  their  lit- 
tle all  in  an  assortment  of  cheap  mirrors, 
dolls,  and  light  articles  of  kitchen  furniture, 
most  of  which  will  probably  be  worn  as  or- 
naments on  state  occasions  in  those  "bright 
little  isles"  that  we  read  of. 

O,  but  you  should  watch  one  of  our  barks 
laden  and  ready  for  sea,  her  bow  swung  out 
into  the  stream,  and  pointing  toward  thechan- 
nel,  her  stern  still  fast  to  the  dock  :  her  vast 
canvas  set  and  swelling  in  the  breeze,  she 
seems  to  be  straining  every  nerve  and  rejoic- 
ing as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race;  every- 
thing is  in  readiness,  and  the  cables,  that 
seem  upon  the  point  of  parting,  are  sudden- 
ly loosed  and  cast  off;  with  an  almost  per- 
ceptible thrill  of  joy,  she  floats  swiftly  away, 
and  is  blown  down  between  the  amber-tinted 
shallows  like  a  wild  swan  fleeing  from  her 
nest  among  the  reeds.  Friends  look  their 
last  look  across  the  widening  gulf;  the  silent 
tear  is  shed,  the  fluttering  handkerchiefs  are 
pressed  to  the  dimmed  eyes,  and  when  busi- 
ness— which  was  suspended  for  a  moment  in 
the  vicinity — is  resumed  again,  there  comes  a 
sense  of  loneliness  that  sometimes  lasts  long 
after  the  lessening  sail  has  dropped  like  a 
star  beyond  the  vague  horizon. 

The  departure  of  the  steamer  Like-like  of 
old,  and  of  the  Kinau  of  more  recent  date, 
on  Tuesdays  at  4  p.  M.,  is  sure  to  call  forth 
more  or  less  emotion:  each  usually  has  a 
crowded  passenger  list — with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Hawaiians — and  though  the 
infer-island  voyage  is  an  affair  of  hours,  not 
days  or  weeks,  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow 
that  many  of  us  go  down  to  visit  the  little 
steamer  and  to  listen  to  the  sobbing  of  the 
sympathetic  sea.  The  blue-blooded  whites 
shake  hands  and  wave  a  light  adieu ;  but  the 
natives,  male  and  female,  fall  upon  one  an- 
other's necks  and  weep  copiously  in  their 
best  clothes.  This  display  of  emotion  is 
highly  dramatic,  because  it  is  genuine — brief 
grief  is  bound  to  be  genuine  as  long  as  it 
lasts — it  doesn't  have  time  to  be  anything 
else;  it  is  demonstrative  and  picturesque,  and 


for  the  most  part  utterly  unconscious,  yet  all 
the  while  the  deck  and  the  dock  are  crowd- 
ed with  interested  spectators  who  regard  it 
as  a  pathetic  or  amusing  spectacle,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Certainly  it  is  a  spectacle, 
this  Tuesday  paroxysm;  it  is  brilliant  with 
color,  for  the  emotional  victims  are  led  to 
the  sacrifice  wreathed  with  flowers;  then 
there  are  fruit  offerings  without  stint,  and 
drink  offerings  on  the  sly,  and  smoke  offer- 
ings in  stumpy  pipes  that  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth  through  a  constantly  increasing, 
circle  of  acquaintances,  and  when  the  Like- 
like  or  the  Kinau  is  finally  well  out  in  the 
stream,  and  the  belated  last  man,  who  cast 
himself  scornfully  into  a  skiff,  is  now  being 
pulled  through  a  port-hole  with  considerable- 
lack  of  discretion,  we  all  step  townward,  for 
the  curtain  has  been  rung  down  on  the  emo- 
tions and  the  consoling  hour  of  dinner  is  at  | 
hand. 

III. 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 
Herr  Professor: 

You  are  a  little  too  literal:  in  the  first 
place,  Emma  Square  is  in  reality  an  oblong; 
in  the  second  place,  the  seventh  day,  being 
"the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  which 
thou  shall  do  no  labor,"  etc.,  etc.,  we  keep  the 
shops  open  till  2  p.  M.,  or  even  later,  and 
when  it  is  not  the  busiest  of  days,  which  it 
sometimes  is,  we  go  out  to  the  cricket  match 
on  the  plains  or  attend  the  matinee  concert, 
alfresco,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing.  In  short,  we 
break  all  of  the  ten  commandments,  or  near- 
ly all  of  them,  just  as  regularly  and  religious- 
ly as  they  are  broken  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Of  course,  on  Sunday  we  are  at 
church;  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go  on  Sun- 
day, and  it  is  well  to  observe  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  though  we  break  the  seventh, 
which  is  the  Sabbath,  into  ten  thousand  frag- 
ments. 

There  are  turnstiles  at  the  four  corners 
of  Emma  Square ;  they  are  a  kind  of  patent 
churn  to  which  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike 
resign  themselves  and  are  pumped  out  on  the 
other  side  without  serious  damage.  The  util- 
ity of  the  machine  reminds  one  of  the  trap- 
doors that  block  the  exits  and  entrances  at  pop- 
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ular  places  of  amusement  in  more  civilized 
communities.  Paths,  cushioned  with  volcanic 
sand,  wind  in  and  out  among  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  all  that  pertains  to  this  favor- 
ite resort,  from  the  kiosque  in  the  center  to  the 
long  hard  branches  that  face  it  on  every  hand, 
is  suggestive  of  the  easy  familiarity  of  social 
life  in  the  tropics.  Hither  come  the  grave, 
the  gay,  the  lively,  the  severe;  the  British 
admiral  is  not  too  admirable  to  meet  his 
crew  on  the  dead  level  of  Emma  Square; 
nor  is  the  gamin  too  independent  to  return 
the  royal  salute  with  some  pomposity:  even 
the  solitary  local  celebrity,  "  the  dandy,"  the 
only  indigenous  dude,  now  on  his  last  legs, 
sometimes  looks  in  upon  us  with  undimmed 
eye-glass,  albeit  his  eyes  are  nearly  sight- 
less. 

The  streets  that  surround  the  square  are 
lined  with  vehicles  on  concert  days  and  even- 
ings ;  at  least  one  princess  is  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  Saturday  matinee,  and  not 
infrequently  two  or  more  lean  from  their  car- 
riages, dividing  their  attention  between  the 
:nusic  and  the  "mashers";  the  King  drives 
iiere  occasionally,  pausing  in  his  deliberate 
circuit  of  the  square  to  chat  with  friends. 
There  are  pony  phaetons  driven  by  pretty 
girls,  and  gay  riding  parties,  and  solitary 
horsemen  doing  the  statuesque  in  stirrups, 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  young  gentleman 
loungers,  who  stroll  about  in  tennis  suits; 
they  snatch  a  few  moments  from  the  battle- 
field to  refresh  themselves  with  music;  and 
these  highly  decorative  youths  are  observed 
to  distribute  their  compliments  with  judi- 
cious impartiality. 

Emma  Square  at  such  a  time  is  a  breath- 
ing spot  for  the  business-man,  a  playground 
(for  the  .indifferent  children  of  the  earth,  a 
[place  of  rest  and  relaxation  for  every  one 
:hat  lives  within  reach  of  it.  It  is  the  pa- 
'ade  ground  of  the  middies,  and  the  bare  feet 
:>f  the  urchin  tread  the  same  soil  with  French 
gaiters  and  Oxford-ties.  What  though  the 
rain  sifts  down  out  of  the  cloudless  sky  ? 
The  umbrella  tree  is  at  hand,  and  the  In- 
pia-rubber,  and  there  is  ever  the  broad  ba- 
pana-leaf,  under  whose  silken  canopy  Paul 
^nd  Virginia  found  shelter. 


O  marvelous  rain  that  powders  one  with- 
out wetting  him  !  O  marvelous  rainbow 
that  stretches  its  airy  arch  against  a  heaven 
of  brilliant  blue !  O  marvelous  green  half- 
acre!  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  flowery,  wherein 
the  Sabbatical  matinee  is  made  mirthful ; 
wherein  the  moonlight  nights  are  doubly 
melodious,  and  where  the  melody  is  lamp- 
lit  when  the  moon  has  hidden  her  face;  and 
where  at  no  time  or  season,  and  under  no 
circumstances  whatever,  is  it  forbidden  to 
walk  upon  the  grass ! 

Do  you  know  the  record  of  these  band 
boys,  Herr  Professor?     Then  here  it  is  in 
little:    Twelve    years  ago  Professor   Henry 
Berger  took  the  native  lads  in  hand ;  they 
were   sixteen  in  number;    of  these  sixteen 
eight  are  still  with  him ;  he  has  lost  two  of 
his  best   solo  performers  by  death.     They 
all  read  music  at  sight  and  with  remarkable 
fluency.     Professor    Berger,  an  enthusiastic 
musician  and  a  composer  himself,  receives 
from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London  the  latest  mu- 
sic, and  not  infrequently  selections  from  the 
last  European  operatic  novelty  are  played  in 
Honolulu  before  they  have  been  heard  in  the 
United  States.     The  Hawaiian  band  boys  are 
familiar  with  the  chief  publications  of  Boosey 
and  Chappell   of  London,  and  John  White 
of  Boston,  and  they  have  played  more  than 
one  thousand  selections  in  public.     There 
are   three  rehearsals   per  week,  each   from 
three   to   four  hours  in   length;    there  are 
three  concerts  per  week  —  and  sometimes 
more.    The  number  of  concerts  already  giv- 
en in  Honolulu  may  be  roughly  estimated 
as  follows: 

At  the  Hawaiian  Hotel 250 

At  the  Palace 420 

At  Emma  Square 575 

This  is  pretty  good  work  'for  a  body  of 
eight  and  twenty  full-blooded  Kanakas  ;  is 
it  not?  And  let  me  add,  since  you  have 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them 
play  in  San  Francisco,  I  leave  it  for  you  to 
say  if  they  lose  anything  by  comparison  with 
the  bulbous  members  of  your  little  German 
bands,  who  are  wont  to  distinguish  them- 
selves at  gusty  picnics  by  blowing  their  eyes 
out  of  focus  ! 
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IV. 


HAWAIIAN  HOTEL,  HONOLULU,  H.  I. 
Aikane  : 

It  was  in  Number  500,  the  mauka  cot- 
tage in  the  hotel  grounds,  that  must  be  for- 
ever associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Ko- 
hala  boys.  The  Kohala  boys  were  not  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  which  I  write ;  they 
had  withdrawn  to  Kohala  for  repairs,  and 
"Number  500"  was  ours  for  the  time  be- 
ing. 

All  the  morning  a  carriage  had  been  roll- 
ing to  and  fro,  actively  engaged  in  facilitat- 
ing the  arrangements  for  a  poi-feed.  There 
were  fish  of  the  rarest  description  to  be  cap- 
tured, fresh  from  the  net,  at  three  o'clock  A. 
M.  ;  these  were  to  be  swathed  in  succulent 
leaves  and  cooked  in  mysterious  ways. 
Fowls  likewise  were  to  be  procured ;  and  a 
piglet,  done  to  death  and  as  delicate  in  text- 
ure as  a  new-born  babe.  There  was  a  punch 
brewing  in  a  borrowed  punch-bowl,  and  a 
bath-tub  full  of  ice  water,  wherein  was  sunk 
many  a  bottle  of  the  choicest  liquors  that 
ever  enriched  our  house  of  customs. 

All  this  took  time  and  a  carriage,  and  it 
was  twilight  before  we  sat  in  a  big  circle  on 
the  floor  and  feasted  our  hungry  eyes.  Fish, 
raw  and  cooked,  were  served  in  nests  of 
leaves ;  flesh  and  fowl,  snow-flaky  and  deli- 
cious beyond  conception ;  and  such  sea- weed 
salad  as  only  mermaids  and  Hawaiians  know 
how  to  make  ;  powdered  kukui-nuts  for  con- 
diment, and  crystals  of  rock  salt;  over  all, 
and  round  about  all,  flowers  and  ferns  were 
strewed  in  rich  profusion  ;  wreaths  were  upon 
our  necks  and  brows;  we  were  bacchanalians 
in  a  decorative  art  sense,  and  moreover  there 
was  neither  knife  nor  fork  to  mar  our  pleas- 
ure, nor  prude,  nor  shrew,  nor  prying  eye, 
nor  anything  but  endless  appetite  and  the 
very  best  of  fellowship.  The  guitars  were 
not  silent,  nor  were  the  voices  hushed ;  and 
when,  weary  of  the  feast,  we  sank  back  up- 
on downy  pillows  and  felt  like  silken  Syba- 
rites, there  was  one  who  broke  into  a  barbar- 
ic chant,  and  with  much  suggestive  gesticu- 
lation, danced  from  the  knees  up  until  we 
cried  "  Enough!" 


Then  we  ate  again,  and  yet  again,  and 
perchance  dozed  at  intervals,  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  poi-feed  are  inexhaustible, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  each  and  all  had 
a  fling  at  the  inimitable  Hula-Kui — and, 
alas !  for  the  most  part  covered  ourselves 
with  confusion  not  unmixed  with  poi — that 
we  separated  with  much  adieu.  The  skeleton 
at  that  feast  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  fish-bones;  not  until  the  day  following 
did  we  know  one  regret. 

But  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead,  Aikane  I 
You  must  know  this  from  experience.  It  is 
as  soft  as  oil;  it  is  as  mild  as  camel's-milk; 
it  is  more  soothing  than  a  lullaby ;  not 
myrrh,  nor  hyssop,  nor  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia,  can  pick  a  fellow  up  like  one  of  these; 
I  refer — need  I  name  it? — to  the  poi-cock- 
tail.  Mothers  use  it,  medicinally;  children,' 
the  native  and  .the  acclimated,  cry  for  it  ha- 
bitually ;  without  it,  or  rather  without  its 
principal  ingredient,  the  gentle  Hawaiian 
would  pass  like  a  small  cloud  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

You  need  not  ask  your  grocer  for  it ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  its  many  virtues;  you  must 
come  hitherward  to  seek  it,  for  it  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  spot  and  taken  after  you  have 
been  well  shaken — for  instance,  after  a  poi- 
feed  like  the  one  above  referred  to.  It  will 
smoothe  your  ruffled  plumage ;  it  will  restore 
your  soul;  it  will  deliver  you  from  limbo, 
and  fill  you  with  a  great,  an  unutterable 
peace,  in  return  for  which  ten  thousand 
thanks  were  poor  indeed:  You  will  thrive 
under  its  influence;  you  will  grow  charitable 
and  philosophical;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  while  contemplating  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  retired  American  mission- 
ary, combined  with  the  efficacy  of  the  poi- 
cocktail,  you  will  generously  and  freely,  if 
not  emphatically,  acknowledge  that  the  na- 
tion has  not  been  converted  in  vain. 

V. 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 
Strong  Swimmer: 

In  your  agony  of  gooseflesh  and  chills  at 
the  baths  of  Alameda  or  Monterey,  forget 
not  the  sweet  pool  of  Kapena.  It  may  be 
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said  of  us  in  these  islands  that  we  are  never 
out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  and  to  most  of  us  its 
sound  is  ever  audible;  but  there  is  a  vale 
hidden  among  the  hills  that  wooes  us  from 
the  shore,  for  it  is  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  it  is 
a  deep  pool  fed  by  a  living  stream :  it  is  Ka- 
pena. 

There,  removed  from  the  convocation  of 
political  worms,  one  may  angle  without  bait, 
taking  the  flame-flaked  goldfish  by  the 
handful;  or,  weary  of  this  dalliance,  bask 
upon  beds  of  mimosa,  stripped  to  the  natu- 
ral buff  or  old  gold  or  bronze,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  sensitive  plant  is  all  that  re- 
coils at  our  state,  for  we  are  under  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  high  hill,  and  heights  hem  us  in  on 
every  side;  moreover,  the  approach  to  this 
famous  bath  is  so  delusive  that  a  stranger 
might  easily  thread  the  path  in  search  of  the 
swimming-pool  and  turn  back  before  he  has 
sighted  it;  the  way  is  not  steep,  but  it  is 
thorny,  and  the  stream  that  it  follows,  which 
brawls  among  rocks  and  rushes,  has  so  many 
tempting  basins  that  a  swimmer  might  easily 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Moreover,  the  points  of 
the  hills  fit  in  and  in,  like  hands  that  have 
been  unclasped,  and  though  the  diminutive 
cascades  are  musical  and  the  gigantic  cacti 
formidable,  and  the  avenue  of  lauhala — that 
weird  tree,  with  its  roots  in  the  air  and  the 
trail  of  its  leaves  like  knots  of  yard-long, 
gray-green  ribbon  —  though  the  lauhala 
avenue  is  unique,  there  is,  as  'you  well  know, 
a  chance  of  the  stranger  losing  heart  at  last, 
and  not  placing  his  foot  within  the  gates  of 
Kapena. 

I  don't  claim  for  it  a  wide  range  of  color; 
nor  has  it  any  feature  that  is  remarkable  in 
form;  it  is  merely  a  stream  tumbling  be- 
tween bowlders  into  a  placid  sheet  of  not 
particularly  clear  water.  On  one  side  is  a 
projecting  cliff  bearded  with  shadows;  on 
the  other  a  steep  slope  carpeted  with  ferns 
and  creepers.  Above  the  waterfall  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  distant  hills,  on  which 
the  sun  seems. always  to  be  shining.  Below, 
the  view  is  limited.  The  descending  path  fol- 
lows the  outlet  under  one  of  the  rocky 
heights  and  soon  is  lost  to  view.  There  is 


really  very  little  to  distinguish  the  place  from 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  bathing  haunts 
of  the  Hawaiians,  but  its  associations  are 
very  dear  to  the  people;  for  the  solitary  co- 
coa palm  that  leans  from  the  bank  of  Kapena 
has  outlived  several  amphibious  generations, 
and  it  will  probably  look  just  as  it  looks  to- 
day— a  little  ragged  and  weather-worn  and 
awfully  lonesome — for  amphibious  genera- 
tions to  come. 

It  is  when  the  sun  is  hottest  on  a  half- 
holiday  that  Kapena  awakens ;  soothed  by 
the  lullaby  of  its  own  waters,  it  often  sleeps; 
its  palm  is  a  slumberous  palm  at  all  times, 
for  it  no  doubt  prefers  to  dream  of  the  days 
when  the  nation  was  heroic  and  when  its 
heroes  came  hither  to  refresh  themselves; — 
did  you  never  lie  there  a-dreaming  in  the  si- 
lence and  the  summer  sunshine,  a-dreaming 
with  one  eye  open,  if,  peradventure,  an  an- 
gel might  trouble  the  pool  ?  At  times,  Ka- 
pena is  filled  with  swimmers  :  they  spend 
hours  in  the  water  and  upon  the  banks  ; 
brown,  sleek,  glossy  fellows  sunning  them- 
selves like  seals  upon  the  rocks  ;  running, 
romping,  wrestling,  diving  to  see  who  shall 
stay  longest  under  water,  or  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff  and  leaping  off — an  exhi- 
bition not  only  of  daring  but  of  exceeding 
grace. 

Who  of  us  will  forget  the  seasons  we  have 
spent  there  when  the  rocks  rang  with  musi- 
cal laughter?  when  the  shores  were  peo- 
pled by  water-nymphs  ?  when  the  bronze  cu- 
pids  ate  madly  of  rare-ripe  watermelon  and 
drank  deeply  of  ginger-pop  ?  when  the  sages 
were  boys  again,  and  the  boys  were  imps, 
and  Kapena  was  beaten  to  a  froth  with  the 
frantic  gambols  of  the  innocents  ?  Why  do 
I  remind  you  of  all  this  if  you  do  not  see 
again,  while  you  read,  what  I  see  whenever 
I  get  the  chance  to  ?  if  you  don't  remember 
that  the  native  modesty  of  the  native  nude 
is  so  convincing  it  requires  no  apology  for 
the  absence  of  everything  else?  Do  you 
not  recall  that  brilliant  tableau  of  the  flower 
of  Hawaii  ?  plump  as  a  mango,  graceful  as 
a  bamboo-wand,  poised  upon  the  dreadful 
summit  of  the  cliff,  ready  to  plunge  like  a 
shooting  star  into  the  depths  below.  He  is 
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about  to  dive  through  two  elements,  rose- 
tinted  air  and  amber-tinted  water — out  of  the 
sunset  into  the  dark!  All  eyes  are  upon 
him,  for  the  beauty  of  his  flight  is  unparal- 
leled, and,  as  he  poises  for  a  moment  upon 
the  extremes!  verge  of  the  abyss  in  an  atti- 
tude that  might  quicken  the  soul  of  a  sculp- 
tor, he  seems  to  chant,  in  the  words  of  the 
revised  Psalmist :  "  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
browner  than  soap  !  " 

VI. 

HAWAIIAN  HOTEL,  HONOLULU,  H.  I. 
Miserable  American  : 

Do  you  realize  in  what  low  esteem  you 
are  held  by  your  Colonial  cousin?  It  is 
true  that  he  condescends  to  pass  through  your 
great  country  on  his  way  to  the  diminutive 
mother-land ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  cholera 
in  Egypt  or  the  war  in  Africa  compels  this 
condescension,  and  in  most  cases  you  will 
please  regard  it  as  compulsory  patronage. 
The  Colonist  at  home  is  doubtless  a  very 
proper  fellow,  being  one  with  all  things  an- 
tipodean; but  the  Colonist  abroad  is  insulat- 
ed— the  pelican  of  the  wilderness  not  more 
so.  And  while  he  is  still  swollen  with  Aus- 
tral pride,  he  touches  our  shore  and  humbles 
us  in  the  dust. 

Of  course  you  will  not  comprehend  this, 
for  the  Colonist  as  you  know  him — if  indeed 
you  know  him  at  all — is  an  angular  nonen- 
tity, tipped  with  a  cork-helmet  and  with  a 
field-glass  on  his  hip;  or  he  is  a  perfectly 
round  and  well-fed,  if  not  over-fed,  person, 
whose  face  seems  to  have  had  all  expression 
scrubbed  out  of  it;  on  the  street  he  is  an  in- 
terrogation in  a  puggery,  or  a  satirical,  par- 
enthetical comment  inclosed  in  feminine 
brackets.  In  the  human  ebb  and  flow  upon 
your  crowded  pavements  he  is  no  more  than 
a  bubble  upon  a  stream ;  but  with  us  it  is 
otherwise.  We  count  the  day,  almost  the 
hour,  when  the  mail-packet  is  due  from  Aus- 
tralia; and  from  the  cupola  above  we  can 
track  her  passage  from  the  horizon  to  the 
dock.  No  sooner  is  she  comfortably  moor- 
ed than  carriages  begin  to  arrive  at  the  hotel, 
and  very  shortly  the  corridors  and  verandas 


are  swarming  with  tourists,  mostly  Colonial. 

That  the  Colonist  has  little  knowledge  of 
us  is  evident  from  the  first ;  that  he  accepts 
our  amiable  explanations  of  the  situation 
with  the  generous  condescension  of  one  who 
considers  himself  a  superior  being  is  evident 
to  the  last.  His  hopeless  perplexity  over  the 
relative  value  of  English  and  American  coin- 
age ;  the  startling  ingenuousness  of  his  inter- 
rogations; his  comic  confusion  at  the  bar, 
where,  perhaps,  for  the  first -time  in  his  life, 
he  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  of  mixed 
drinks,  do  not  drag  him  down  to  our  level; ' 
we  are  still  to  be  numbered  among  the  mild- 
er attractions  of  the  Hawaiian  menagerie,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  old 
kangaroo  in  knickerbockers,  and  the  dowager 
emu  on  his  arm,  turn  from  us  disdainfully 
when  we  have  been  ogled  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  there  are 
not  glorious  men  who  come  out  of  the  bush; 
grand  men  having  immense  individuality; 
philosophers  who  have  plunged  into  the 
waste  places  of  the  dark  continent  and  dwel 
there,  and  who  have  come  back  into  the 
world  again  with  a  spiritual  and  ments 
growth  that  ought  to  atone  for  the  absence 
of  it  in  so  many  of  their  fellows;  these  stal- 
wart explorers  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
confounded  with  the  average  specimen,  who, 
so  long  as  he  infests  the  hotel,  is  miserably 
divided  between  an  anxiety  as  to  the  hour  of 
"tiffin,"  and  an  over-willingness  to  cast  his 
eye  upon  Government  House  and  hallov 
it. 

He  has  suffered  no  sea-change  since  th« 
hour  he  abandoned  the  provinces ;  he  stall 
haughtily  through  our  streets  with  an  air  im- 
plying that  it  is  his  conviction  that  Provi- 
dence, mindful  of  the  possible  visitation  of ; 
stray  Australian,  has  therefore  touched  ot 
a  volcano  of  no  mean  dimensions  to  light 
him  on  his  way. 

The  Colonial  transit  is  not  without  inter- 
est, for  the  Colonists  in   transitu  descenc 
upon  us   in  full  feather,  and  depart  like 
precipitous  flight  of  cranes — and  this  is 
least  spectacular ! 

Sic  transit  gloria  coloniarum ! 
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VII. 

HONOLULU,  H.  I. 

Reverend  dear  Father  : 

High  mass  was  over  in  the  cathedral ;  twin 
sanctuary  boys  in  scarlet  cassocks  and  starch- 
ed surplices  were  reverently  extinguishing 
the  tapers  upon  the  altar ;  the  air  was  still 
freighted  with  incense — when  I  withdrew 
and  wended  my  way  to  the  post-office.  The 
post-office  is  a  shrine  to  which  many  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  on  Sunday;  the  business  man 
fulfills  this  duty  religiously;,  neither  wind 
nor  weather  prevails  against  him.  The  an- 
gelus  was  ringing  as  I  returned;  a  great 
throng  of  worshipers  that  yet  lingered  within 
the  Mission  gates  stood  with  heads  uncov- 
ered from  Angelus  Domini  to  the  last  amen. 

Then  I  wandered  up  the  valley  thinking 
of  you  and  of  the  days  when  you  were  with 
us  seeking  refreshment  and  rest ;  a  celebrant 
at  that  most  precious  altar ;  our  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend  in  suburban  explorations 
and  in  quiet  hours  by  the  sea.  But  Sunday 
is  no  longer  a  day  of  rest  for  you,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  you  will  ever  again  know  rest  till 
you  have  dropped  in  harness  somewhere  by 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  mart,  or  the  wilder- 
ness that  has  been  trodden  by  your  tireless 
feet  these  many,  many  years. 

I  wish  you  might  have  been  with  us  to- 
day, sweet  saint !  You  would  have  seen 
how  I  find  a  day  of  rest  now  and  again ;  I, 
who  need  it  so  little  yet  have  it,  while  you, 
who  are  so  much  in  need  of  it,  have  it  not. 
However,  I  know  that  you  will  not  begrudge 
me  the  avenue  of  royal  palms  I  threaded, 
nor  the  lawn,  with  its  breadths  of  plush,  nor 
the  peristyle  of  roses,  beneath  which  is  a 
huge  jade  vase,  bearing  an  epic  of  wonder- 
land in  high  relief,  and  beyond  which  is  a 
cot — a  kind  of  dove-cote  perdu.  Here  one 


is  sure  of  a  welcome  that  just  fits  into  a  day 
of  rest  and  perfects  it.  Under  a  canopy  of 
creepers  and  climbers  in  bud,  blossom,  and 
fruit,  there  is  a  lounge  with  a  happy  valley 
in  it  where  one  may  curl  up  and  purr;  there 
are  easy-chairs  for  cigarettes  and  tiny  tables 
for  black  coffee  after  a  dinner  of  unexampled 
delicacy  and  deliciousness.  There  is  a  dusky 
room,  full  of  dainty  wares,  the  silence  of 
which  is  broken  at  intervals  by  a  light  touch 
upon  the  piano-keys — wandering  fingers  in 
search  of  forgotten  melodies;  and  there  is  a 
youngster  flitting  about  like  a  butterfly — a 
youngster  that  may  have  stepped  out  of  the 
stained  glass  window  of  some  dim  cathedral 
and  been  made  flesh,  for  aught  I  know. 

If  the  afternoon  light  is  fierce,  we  make  a 
tent  of  jamdari  draperies,  or  hang  folds  of 
orange  velvet  for  a  screen,  upon  which  shad- 
ow leaves  are  wrought  in  Japanese  style,  and 
we  have  an  afterglow  exquisite  and  exclusive. 

And  ever  the  flight  of  time  is  unheeded; 
clocks  strike — if  they  care  to  strike — for  the 
mere  fun  of  it,  and  not  at  all  in  a  business 
way.  There  are  silent  interludes;  there  are 
pages  to  be  conned  or  let  alone;  sometimes 
we  bubble  over  with  mirth,  for  this  also  is 
restful;  but  nothing  is  permitted  to  disturb 
the  repose  which  we  cultivate  as  chief  of  the 
fine  arts,  not  even  the  sharp  showers  that 
drive  over  us  at  uncertain  intervals,  with  the 
clatter  of  hail,  leaving  the  grass  and  the 
flowers  powdered  with  brilliants. 

It  seems  that  nothing  but  night  and  dark- 
ness can  round  off  so  serenely  sensuous  an 
experience,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  we 
dissolve  away,  two  of  us  walking  side  by  side. 
Would  we  might  make  it  three,  ghostly  fa- 
ther, but  as  we  may  not  here's  rue  for  you — 
"we  Call  it  herb-o'-grace  o'  Sundays" — the 
grace  I  wish  you  and  all  Christian  souls. 
Selah. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
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ANNETTA. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  lamp  carried  forth  was  first  ravaged 
of  its  flame,  then  shivered,  globe  and  shade. 
Annetta  heard  and  felt  the  crash.  She  heard 
and  felt  that  long,  terrible  cry  shiver  into 
many  menacing  shrieks,  and  whirl  away  like 
chaff  before  a  wind-burst. 

There  ensued  a  moment's  palpitating  si- 
lence. The  sounds  treading  in  upon  it 
were  deep  as  the  grave  and  full  of  its  aw- 
fulness.  The  night-air,  blowing  in  through 
the  dark,  open  door,  made  for  these  groans 
a  fit  atmosphere.  They  grew  louder,  they 
drew  nearer.  Whatever  indescribable  noises 
indicated  an  approach,  with  them  mingled 
no  footsteps. 

"  Not  here  ! "  wailed  Annetta.  The  shuf- 
fling motions  continued,  the  inarticulate  ag- 
ony crowded  itself  toward  speech,  but  over- 
lapped words  and  linked  them. 

"Och,  Miss  Bairtmore!  Och,  God  above! 
Help!  It's  a  bloody  corpse  I  am." 

Annetta  recognized  nothing  save  a  terror 
— distinct  enough  and  greater,  being  more 
abject  than  aught  she  could  conceive. 
"What  has  happened?  Who  are  you?" 
"Acushla,    she   doesn't    know   me.     I'm 
chewed  up  an'  shpat  intil  me  coffin." 

The  appeal  now  degenerated  into  ejacula- 
tions, hoarsely  monotonous. 
Annetta's  flesh  crept. 
"Don't  stir!"  she  commanded. 
She  fumbled   blindfold  about  the  room. 
She  found  the  matches,  at  last  striking  one 
effectually.     The  gas-jet   glared   high  as   if 
eager  to  dispel  nameless  horrors. 

This  horror  had  a  name  more  terrible  than 
anything  Annetta  could  have  outlined. 
She  had  seen  a  brother's  blood  without 
shrieking,  yet  she  shrieked  now. 

"  Where  are  your  friends — the  rest  of  the 
men?"  she  queried  behind  her  hands. 

"Belike — ochone!  the  wurrums  have 
hould  iv  me  now ! — belike  the  boys  is  off  af- 


ther  Bairney  to  kill  him.     I  hope  to  God 
they  will." 

There  was  no  escape  from  loathsome  re- 
sponsibility. Annetta  wheeled  about.  Her 
back  presented  to  the  door,  she  uttered  this 
peremptory  mandate : 

"You  shall  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  while  I 
fetch  a  doctor." 

"It's  not  a  shtep  I  can  see  to  walk  wid  me 
eyes  out,  an'  me  ribs  kicked  in  two." 

"  Crawl,  then.  You  will  find  the  sofa  to 
your  left." 

There  was  a  slow  dragging  of  heavy  limbs 
across  the  carpet.  The  groans  moving  off 
from  the  doorway,  Annetta  fled  thence;  hat- 
less,  her  eyes  staring  straight  before  her. 
Before  she  could  quite  reach  the  back  gate, 
it  was  opened,  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  an  inky  figure. 

The  voice  promptly  hectoring  reassured 
her. 

"The  man  is  dead;  here  is  his  ghost  try- 
ing to  take  refuge  in  my  body.  Query: 
could  anything  so  white  come  out  of  a  deed 
so  black  as  murder?  This  must  be  one  of 
the  souls  of  truth  said  to  exist  in  things  er- 
roneous. To  drag  a  weary  being  from  his 
,  bed  and  then  knock  his  breath — when  did 
you  turn  projectile,  Miss  Bartmore,  and  who 
fired  you  at  me?" 

The  quality  of  tone  varied  from  a  puzzled 
snarl  to  an  enlightened. 

"How  glad  I  am,"  said  Annetta,  giving 
vent  to  her  quivering  relief.  But  immedi- 
ately, in  a  different  key,  remembering  what 
she  had  been  through,  "O,  Dr.  Portmeath!" 
If  under  this  apostrophe  lurked  an  appeal, 
the  Doctor  apparently  remained  deaf  to  it. 
His  ears  were  claimed  by  Jerry.  Those 
groans  spoke  a  language  his  instincts  obeyed. 
He  flew  up  the  office  steps,  his  male  com- 
panion following  heavily  and  Annetta  dizzily. 
She  remained  without  the  door.  But  she 
whipped  up  her  courage  to  quaver, 
"Do  you  need  my  assistance,  sir?" 
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"The  assistance  of  a  young  woman  to 
tend  a  brute?"  This  in  great  irascibility 
from  within.  "Not  till  I  turn  brute  myself, 
and  the  tendance  of  other  brutes  is  unob- 
tainable.— Stop  your  yelping,  you  hound  ! 
What  business  had  you  to  thrust  your  muz- 
zle in  here?  Up  on  your  hind-legs  this  min- 
ute, and  off  to  your  kennel.  Yes;  you  can 
walk !  Up,  I  say.  So !  Now,  sir,  tell  me, 
before  I  try  to  patch  you  together,  whether 
you  or  the  other  dog  began  this  work." 

The  groans  approached  Annetta.  She 
fled,  hiding  her  eyes  as  if  the  darkness  was 
not  enough.  The  back  gate  closing,  she 
darted  into  the  office,  supposing  it  empty. 
Her  disappointment  could  not  be  concealed. 

"Is  it  so  bad  as  this,  Miss  Bairtmore?" 
cried  Dan. 

He  was  very  pale.  When  he  put  up  a 
hand  as  if  to  ward  off  any  word  confirming 
the  recoil  he  had  just  witnessed,  it  shook  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"I  thought  myself  alone,"  Annetta  ex- 
plained. 

She  looked  worn  and  weary,  as  well  she 
might.  Had  Dan  been  wise,  he  would  have 
gone  away.  But  mental  torment  had  done 
its  work  in  him.  He  saw  Annetta's  lips 
struggling  over  unuttered  emotions;  as  he 
studied  her  thirstily. 

"I  only  ask -wan  wurrd,"  he  burst  out. 

His  harsh  dictatorial  tones  rasped  her  ear. 
His  rough  occasional  brogue  irritated. 

"  Wan  wurrd  is  not  -much  to  ask  ! " 

Annetta  said  neither  yes  nor  no.  The 
first  she  would  not;  the  second  she  felt 
must  be  useless. 

She  had  reason  to  be  sick  unto  death  of 
he  class  of  people  with  whom  that  night  Dan 
had  signally  connected  himself.  She  was 
;ick  unto  death  of  him. 

"  I've  been  mad.  I  came  to  speak  with 
you,  to  get  my  cure  from  you,  two  hours 
ago.  You  wud  not  let  me  in." 

A  nnetta's  lips  parted.     She  closed  them. 

The  re  need  be  no  explanations  on  her  side 

to  lengthen  this  scene.     She  tried  to  impose 

silence  on  Dan.     He  disregarded  her  ges- 

ure.      Everything  seemed  impossible  to  him 

ut  to  rush  on  with  increasing  self-torment. 


"  I  did  what  human  creature  can  while 
there  was  hope.  And  hope  there  was  all 
through  those  long  months  away.  I  slept 
not  a  moment  afther  your  letther,  till  I  saw 
you.  Then  my  throuble  began.  I  had 
climbed  the  hill  toward  the  slar,  but  the  star 
had  been  climbing  the  sky." 

Annetta  eyed  him  aloof,  unforgivingly. 

"You  talked  of  Misther  Bell.  I  asked 
you  if  you  and  he  was  to  marry.  You  re- 
member what  you  answered.  An'  I  be- 
lieved you,  though  the  boys  gossiped  and 
Bell  boasted.  I  believed  you,  until,  invit- 
ing me  to  dinner,  your  first  speech  was  of 
him.  Then  my  mind  wint  back  an'  forth, 
blowin'  like  something  pinned  to  a  line  in  a 
high  wind.  My  hairt  was  pinned  to  your 
truth;  the  rest  was  only  my  fears.  Why  did 
you  keep  as  cold  as  death?  Why  did  you 
shut  me  out  to-night?  I  went  back  to  camp. 
The  boys  was  wild.  News  had  just  come 
that  you  and  Bell  was  married  on  the  sly." 

Annetta's  lip  curled.  Dan  quaked  now. 
He  had  parched  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Annetta  alone. 

The  fountain  had  been  gained.  It  was 
dry.  He  knew  not  how  to  set  the  waters 
flowing. 

Faith  in  the  potency  of  certain  explana- 
tions utterly  forsook  him.  He  recalled  how 
resolute,  how  implacable,  this  girl  could  be. 
This  was  but  the  old  scene  of  the  rejected 
letter  over  again.  He  had  forced  her  decis- 
ion then,  he  had  forced  it  now. 

Was  there  no  way  to  start  anew  with  her? 
Was  there  no  common  ground  whereon  to 
stand  with  her?  He  would  have  given  his 
heart's  best  blood  to  be  sure  of  retaining 
even  her  friendship ;  to  be  permitted  to  meet 
her  on  the  old  terms  :  he,  a  pupil ;  she,  the 
teacher. 

This,  after  all  his  hopings  and  dreamings. 

Annetta's  indignation  gathered.  He  saw 
and  endured  a  moment  of  controlled  yet 
terrified  despair.  The  wings  of  his  thoughts 
whirred  in  every  direction.  He  fumbled 
with  a  hand  across  his  brow. 

"  The  proper  use  iv  language,"  he  faltered, 
"  seems  quite  gone  from  me  in  this  throuble. 
If  I've  been  over-bould  tell  me,  thrample  me 
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down.  The  dust  is  my  place  ;  but  let  it  be 
the  dust  where  you  shtep.  It's  you  were  an 
angel,  to  poor  Johnny  in  the  days  bygone.  I 
don't  forget." 

No  darting  sympathy  followed  or  overshot 
his  trembling  lead. 

"  As  God  lives ! " — more  wildly — "  I  niver 
meant  aught  by  being  among  the  boys  to- 
night, but  to  save  you  from  harrm.  There 
was  a  plot.  The  house  was  to  be  burned  if 
you  didn't  settle  off-hand." 

"  Were  you  to  gather  the  fuel  to  start  that 
bonfire,  or  to  heap  it  on  ?  " 

Annetta's  eyes  had  been  blazing,  her 
tongue  was  at  last  fired. 

"  God  ! "  in  a  stifled  undertone,  "  that's 
harrd  talk.  Perhaps " — flaming  into  pas- 
sionate accusation — "  I  liked  you  to  see  how 
desperate  a  creature  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  me !  " 

So  past  kindness  was  the  metal  out  of 
which  present  responsibility  was  to  be  coin- 
ed ! 

Annetta  stamped  her  foot. 

"You've  had  your  word,  Dan  Meagher. 
Now  for  mine :  Do  you  desire  to  return  to 
your  former  employment?  " 

"  To — to  the  mountains  ?  Oh,  Miss  Bart- 
more  !  You  called  me  back,  you — 

"  My  debt  to  you  is  one  money  can  dis- 
charge. It  shall  be  discharged  at  whatever 
sacrifice.  How  many  dollars  have  you  suf- 
fered in  pocket  by  coming  here  and  going  to 
work  for  Rodney  Bell  ?  Name  the  sum.  I'll 
give  you  an  order  on  Mr.  Baring." 

Storm  and  stress  were  in  Dan's  broad 
chest.  Would  there  be  sobs  or  curses  ? 
Neither.  The  office  door  opened  uncere- 
moniously. The  duet  had  become  a  trio. 

Dr.  Portmeath  divided  a  glance  of  glower- 
ing disapproval  between  the  two  he  had  sur- 
prised, but  partially;  Dan  got  two-thirds  in 
the  visual  apportionment.  He  could  not 
assert  himself  under  this  accession  of  dis- 
favor. He  stirred  mechanically  and  picked 
up  his  hat  from  a  chair  whereon  it  had  been 
thrown.  He  moved  to  leave  the  room  as 
one  who  pulls  against  an  anchor.  He  could 
not  leave  without  this  speech. 

"  If- -if  it's  best  for  me  to  go  back  there, 


I  have  the  means.  God  forbid  I  should  take 
aught  of  wan  so  sore  pushed.  Is  this  all, 
Miss  Bartmore  ?  " 

"All?     Enough,  and  too  much!" 

The  Doctor  thus  broke  in:  "Had  your 
class  eyes  in  their  heads,  you'd  see  that  this 
young  woman  is  laboring  under  intense  cer- 
ebral excitement.  Had  you  a  heart  in  your 
hulk,  you'd  leave  her  in  peace." 

Dan's  breast  bared  itself  to  these  poisoned 
arrows. 

"  I've  never  been  aught  but  a  poor  dog," 
he  said,  and  went  away  meekly. 

The  door  closed,  Portmeath  turned  the 
edge  of  his  temper  (a  severer  indigestion 
than  usual  had  whetted  it !)  upon  Annetta. 
Instead  of  cutting  her  in  twain  with  his  lan- 
cet-like orders,  he  struck  sparks  from  her 
metal. 

"I'm  not  sick.  I'll  not  go  to  bed  except 
when  sleep  masters  me.  I  refuse  point  blank 
to  touch  your  vile  tonics." 

Then  Annetta  put  out  her  own  fires. 
Having  already  thrown  herself  into  a  chair 
before  the  desk,  down  she  went  head  and 
arms,  her  eyes  raining. 

"Nature's  alterative!"  mumbled  Port- 
meath. 

He*  stood  by  patiently  enough,  watching 
from  under  those  dry  aggregations  of  wrin- 
kles which  served  him  for  eyelids. 

Annetta's  sobs  moderating,  he  began  what 
he  had  waited  to  begin. 

"  Have  you  settled  yet  with  your  credit- 
ors ?  " 

"N-no." 

"  Not  with  those  camp-coyotes?" 

"N-no!" 

"Do  it  at  once." 

"Tell  me  how." 

"The  estate  isn't  insolvent?" 

"Next  door  to  it." 

"Humph!  What's  left?" 

"Some  land;  building  lots  hereabouts.  A 
dozen  small  houses  in  bad  repair.  Claims 
of  doubtful  value  against  the  city — a  bouquet 
of  contested  street-assessments." 

"Why  don't  you  offer  the  real  estate  to 
your  creditors  ?  Throw  it  into  their  midst, 
a  plateful  of  bones.  Let  them  snap  an 
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snarl  among  themselves  for  the  bits  of  flesh 
and  gristle." 

"I've  begged  Mr.  Baring  to  pay  off  the 
debts  at  whatever  sacrifice.  He  won't  con- 
sent." 

"  A  sacrifice  there  must  be.  Shall  it  be 
of  body  and  soul  or  of  stocks  and  stones,  z. 
<r.,  houses  and  lots?" 

He  paused,  but  getting  no  answer  growled 
on. 

"There  is  a  certain  ancient  collection  of 
fables  wherein  doth  figure  a  mythical  being, 
Satan  by  name.  He  is  accredited  with  this 
saying:  'All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for 
his  life.'  Let  us  see  what  a  woman  will  give 
for  hers." 

He  had  now  won  Annetta's  fixed  attention. 
Her  silent  gaze  requested  further  enlighten- 
ment. In  granting  this  request,  the  Doctor 
chose  to  risk  a  charge  of  irrelevance. 

"By  the  way,"  said  he,  "you  once  had  a 
nurse — an  invaluable  fellow — " 

Annetta  started. 

"I  ought  to  know  his  worth.  Remember, 
he  had  the  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  con- 
sult me.  That  precious  brother  of  yours  had 
decreed  you  a  brain  fever.  Your  friend 
stepped  in  and  saved  you.  Why  didn't  he 
perfect  his  philanthropic  work?  Why  didn't 
he  marry  you?" 

"Am  I  in  the  way  of  fever  now,  Doctor?" 
queried  Annetta,  hot  and  cold  flashes  alter- 
nately firing  and  freezing  her  veins. 

"I  don't  say  what  you're  in  the  way  of," 
retorted  Portmeath,  seeing  her  sudden  ex- 
citement and  misinterpreting.  "My  advice 
to  you  is  this:  seek  change  at  whatever  sac- 
rifice. Consult  your  lawyer  and  your  own 
interests.  If  you  can't  make  these  tally,  rise 
up  in  your  resolution,  command  your  own 
ship,  throw  the  cargo  overboard,  and  set  sail 
for  the  open  sea.  Mind,"  still  mistaking  the 
scintillations  of  light  and  color  about  her  for 
fear,  "I  don't  declare  that  you're  likely  to 
die  to-morrow  or  next  week.  But  this  squab- 
bling with  creditors,  this  loneliness,  this  stag- 
nation, had  better  be  put  an  end  to.  I  know 
your  constitution.  As  for  your  present  state, 
cheeks,"  laying  the  back  of  his'  hand  to  one 
of  them,  "hot,  of  course.  Extremities," 


possessing  himself  of  one  of  her  hands,  "al- 
most numb.  Now  for  the  unruly  member; 
yes,  I  must  see,  not  hear  it.  So.  Humph ! 
Since  you  won't  take  my  tonics,  take  my 
warning.  Choose  while  you  have  the  choice, 
life  or  death." 

He  went  as  he  had  come,  suddenly,  hur- 
riedly, with  no  formal  adieu. 

Did  he  leave  Annetta  trembling  ?  Yes  ; 
but  not  with  fear.  His  reference  to  that  old 
time  when  Treston  had  made  himself  so  dear 
had  stirred  her  nature  to  its  depth.  As  to 
his  prophecy  of  life  or  death,  she  accepted 
it  meekly  and  believed  in  a  literal  fulfillment. 
If  she  stayed  there  in  that  lonely  house  (and 
Mr.  Baring  had  told  her  that  there  was  no 
escape  from  such  a  course),  she  would  die 
— perhaps  before  the  results  of  her  self-sac- 
rifice were  attained.  Well;  whatever  of  re- 
luctance or  shrinking  might  come  later,  this 
moment  held  only  a  solemn  exaltation.  Was 
not  the  call  God's?  It  would  find  her  at  the 
post  of  duty.  • 

Not  from  lack  of  pertinacity  had  Rodney 
Bell  failed  to  interview  Annetta  privately. 
He  was  at  last  obliged,  as  Baring  phrased  it, 
to  come  to  time.  He  appeared  in  the  office 
at  an  appointed  hour,  lofty  of  spirit  if  not 
of  stature.  He  met  Annetta's  gently  re- 
proachful glance  by  a  cool  nod,  seated  him- 
self and  waited,  a  stubby  -thumb  and  fore- 
finger enjoying  his  mustache. 

Busy  writing,  Mr.  Baring  went  on  with 
his  work.  He  opened  the  conversation  in 
perfectly  easy  tones. 

"Ah,  Bell.  Now  about  your  little  affair. 
Let  me  see  " — consulting  some  mental  mem- 
oranda— "  yes  ;  the  teams.  Those  horses 
dump-carts,  rollers,  water-tanks,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  the  contracting  business 
which  you  have  been  using,  free  of  charge  ; 
we  have  decided  to  offer  the  lot  for  sale  at 
public  auction.  The  advertisement  will  ap- 
pear in  to-morrow  evening's  paper." 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  like 
dashing  cool  water  on  a  hot  stove.  Hiss 
and  sputter  and  steam  did  straightway 
ensue.  The  property  mentioned  was  his — 
Bell's.  Miss  Bartmore  had  made  it  all  over 
to  him,  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  services  as 
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agent.  Never  a  dollar  of  his  per  cent,  had 
he  collected.  Let  Miss  Bartmore  deny  his 
statements,  if  she  dare. 

This  view  of  the  situation  had  pointed 
novelty  for  Annetta.  She  started.  Her 
cheeks  fired.  But  Baring's  sonorous  notes 
bore  down  her  nervous  disclaimer. 

"  You  have  a  written  agreement  to  this 
effect,  or  a  verbal  agreement  before  wit- 
nesses?" 

N-no.  But  Miss  Bartmore's  word  had 
been  passed.  He  never  forgot  that  she  was 
his  dead  friend's  sister.  He  held  her  bare 
promise  good. 

Mr.  Baring  cast  a  quieting  glance  in  An- 
netta's  direction.  It  did  not  strike  him  as 
essential  that  she  should  passionately  deny. 
Nay,  perhaps  knowing  human  weakness  in  a 
broad  way,  he  chose  to  believe  that  Annetta 
had  been  betrayed  into  giving  Bell  grounds 
for  his  present  statement.  He  said:  "We 
shall  not  regard  any  promise  the  law  does 
not  bind  us  to  perform.  We  have  decided 
to  dispose  of  this  property  to  the  highest 
bidder." 

This  coolness  exasperated  Bell  still  further. 
He  showed  his  mind  in  some  sharp  lan- 
guage. But  "  swindle,"  "  collusion,"  "  high- 
way robbery  "  struck  Baring  as  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  small  shot  thrown  by  the  hand. 
They  rattled  lightly  on  his  professional  ar- 
mor of  self-control.  Bell's  muttered  threat 
of  legal  proceedings  made  him  smile.  He 
waited  a  moment,  chiefly  for  effect.  His 
second  announcement  was  quite  ready. 

"Now,  Bell,  about  the  agency  of  the  es- 
tate." 

He  could  proceed  no  further.  Hasty  yet 
unerring  inference  having  been  drawn  from 
1  the  introduction  of  this  topic,  Bell  blazed  up 
with  real  fire. 

"  I  know  my  rights.  If  you  want  to  oust 
me,  you  must  go  to  law." 

"  Bell,  my  young  friend,"  returned  the 
other,  with  aggravating  courtesy,  "we  will 
allow  you  to  resign." 

"  Resign  ?     I'll  be  damned  first." 

Baring  was  in  no  hurry  to  insist  upon  this 
preliminary  process,  or  indeed  upon  aught. 
Bell's  vanity  was  wounded.  He  had  liked 


to  consider  himself,  and  to  have  himself 
considered,  indispensable  to  the  Bartmore 
estate.  The  blue  eyes  under  Baring's  tufted 
brows  grew  keen;  occupied  themselves  an 
instant  as  mere  visual  probes.  Then  the 
man  rose.  He  was  very  tall.  He  threw  his 
head  back  and  slightly  askant.  He  brought 
one  blue  orb — but  one — sternly  to  bear  upon 
Bell.  That  optical  instrument  had  often 
been  so  used  with  merciless  penetration 
upon  legal  opponents  in  court.  Its  ray  thrust 
through  Bell,  and  pinned  him  writhing  to  his 
chair.  He  might  turn  round  on  that  visual 
point;  he  could  not  escape  it.  Baring's  col- 
or paled  as  it  did  in  forensic  crises.  Bell's 
blood  was  hot  and  steamy.  A  long  forefin- 
ger brought  into  play,  finally  ushered  forth 
these  weighty  words : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  last 
April,  there  was  stolen  from  the  Bartmore 
house  a  certain  ledger  known  as  the  pay-roll. 
We  want,  we  must  have  that  book." 

Baring  had  prepared  this  coup  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by  Annetta,  without  her  knowl- 
edge. Its  effect  upon  Bell  was  instantaneous, 
unmistakable.  Torpor  was  infused  into  his 
veins.  He  sat  under  a  nightmare  of  silence. 

Annetta  had  time  to  dash  a  reproachful, 
indignant  glance  at  Baring;  time  to  note, 
with  terrified  commiseration,  that  what  she 
regarded  as  an  implication  brutally  unneces- 
sary had  drained  .  Bell's  blood.  Baring 
weighed  the  deadly  stillness.  What  words 
could  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  it, 
what  words  that  would  not  be  as  light  as 
feathers? 

It  must  have  seemed  an  age  to  Rodney. 
He  stirred  a  numb  arm  first,  then  stam- 
mered :  "I — I  want  the  book,  too.  My  of- 
fer of  a  hundred  d-dollars  is  still  open  to 
the  finder." 

Baring  commented  ironically  upon  this 
exhibition  of  misguided  zeal: 

"You  are  very  good."  He  added,  "We 
won't  give  a  dime  for  it,  but  we  will  have  it." 
His  eyes  danced,  his  tones  were  almost  hi- 
larious. Suspense  had  yielded  to  pleasant 
certainty  in  his  mind.  "If  you,  however, 
stickle  for  trifles,  why  just  shift  the  reward 
from  one  pocket  to  another." 
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This  afforded  Bell  time.  He  could  now 
demand  what  the  devil  Baring  meant  by  his 
insinuations,  and  whether  he — Bell — had 
been  decoyed  hither  to  submit  to  premedi- 
tated insult?  These  were  not  Rodney's 
words.  He  was  quite  incoherent. 

The  lawyer  replied  cheerfully.  They  had 
expected  indignant  denial  and  were  pre- 
pared for  it.  Bell  was  asked  to  observe  Mr. 
Baring's  fair  client.  Here  Annetta  received 
a  bow  from  one  quarter,  a  glare  from  an- 
other. She  had  quietly  extended  her 
gloved  forefinger  toward  a  call-bell  show- 
ing among  the  loose  papers  on  the  lawyer's 
desk. 

Mr.  Baring  explained.  "  Denial"  was  the 
signal  for  this  move. 

"  Miss  Bartmore  waits  another  word. 
Shall  I  utter  it?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  Simply  this.  An  officer  waits  my  bid- 
ding in  the  next  room.  He  is  armed  with 
the  proper  warrants.  Your  office  and  your 
apartments  at  the "  mentioning  a  fash- 
ionable boarding-house,  "are  open  to  our 
inspection." 

Annetta  remained  statuesque,  obedient. 
But  her  face,  covered  with  blushes  for  Rod- 
ney's shame,  was  turned  from  him. 

He  had  risen.  He  stared  hard  at  noth- 
ing and  at  nobody.  He  bit  attainable  ends  of 
his  mustache  savagely.  He  thrust  his  hands 
deep  in  his  breeches  pockets  only  to  with- 
draw them.  His  eyes,  forced  finally  to 
meet  Baring's,  were  ringed  by  a  redness 
that  seemed  to  scorch.  He  burst  out  un- 
graciously : 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  First,  the  pay-roll." 

"How  do  I  know  where  it  is?  Search 
my  quarters  when  and  where  you  please. 
But  search  them  yourself  and  behave  like  a 
gentleman." 

"Second,  we  permit  you  to  sign  certain 
papers." 

"  Where  are  they?" — desperately. 

"On  my  desk." 

Annetta  shrank  involuntarily  from  Rod- 
ney's approach.  He  rattled  those  closely 
,,  written  sheets  under  pretense  of  skimming 
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them.  He  scribbled  his  name  where  Baring 
came  to  lay  his  forefinger. 

He  straightened  himself  up.  He  was 
agent  for  the  Bartmore  estate  no  longer. 
He  had  bound  himself  to  submit  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  existing  between  Miss  Bart- 
more and  himself  to  arbitration. 

"There!"  said  he,  "I  hope  your  devilish 
malignity  is  appeased." 

" Not  yet,"  returned  Baring  blandly.  "  You 
forget  the  pay-roll." 

The  lawyer  lit  a  cigar,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen left  the  office  together. 

Annetta  waited.  She  must  see  the  end. 
Baring  had  acted  without  her  knowledge  and 
sanction  in  accusing  Rodney.  But  guilt 
had  revealed  itself  even  to  her  indulgent  ob- 
servation. Her  reflections  were  sad. 

"  My  intervention  between  Rodney  and 
all  publicity  will  not  save  him  from  inward 
degradation.  When  it  stings  him  he  will 
hate  me."  Then  she  accepted  even  that 
likelihood  with  a  profound  sigh,  yet  resign- 
edly. Was  not  this  hatred  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  duty? 

Baring  returned  singing ;  or  to  speak  with 
more  accuracy,  he  executed  some  tuneless 
tra-la-las  brimming  over  with  exultation. 
His  eyes  twinkled  above  a  half-smoked  cigar. 
Annetta's  glance  was  left  to  discover,  un- 
aided, the  cause  of  this  delight.  It  fell  on  a 
ledger,  familiarly  shabby,  tucked  snugly  un- 
der his  arm. 

Annetta  showed  much  eagerness  to  hear 
particulars.  These  the  usually  sedate  man 
of  business  could  not  or  would  not  vouch- 
safe until  he  had  executed  an  astonishing 
pas  seul.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  questioner  laugh,  his  mood  changed. 
His  heels  sobered,  his  head  grew  hard. 

"Now,"  he  ejaculated,  "for  digging  up 
those  suspected  dummies." 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  chair  and 
plunged  into  the  leaves  of  the  old  ledger  as 
he  would  not  have  plunged  into  the  crisp 
pages  of  the  most  noted  new  novel.  An- 
netta must  needs  remain  at  his  side  to  assist 
in  resurrectionary  processes.  She  submitted 
uncomplainingly  these  late  days  to  many 
things.  Her  wish  to  help  others,  her  com- 
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miseration  for  suffering,  was  unbounded. 
She  would  have  summoned  Dan  himself, 
that  arch  offender,  to  an  interview,  had  she 
been  sure  of  comforting,  of  not  harming 
more  than  healing.  For  the  present  she 
could  think  of  no  pain  to  spare  Rodney  Bell 
but  the  pain  of  encountering  herself,  a  wit- 
ness of  his  humiliation. 

His  voice  surprised  her  calling  "Netta, 
Netta,"  in  quite  the  old  tones,  the  very  day 
after  that  crucial  interview  in  Baring's  office. 
She  glanced  up  from  a  flower-bed  over  which 
she  and  Refugio  were  exchanging  ideas. 
Rodney  sat  in  his  buggy  at  the  front  fence, 
alert,  florid,  cheerful.  He  wanted  to  ask 
her  to  use  her  influence  with  Baring.  "I 
must  have  those  teams,  Netta,"  he  said  after 
naming  the  sum  he  would  pay.  "My  cash 
is  as  good  to  you  as  a  stranger's. 

Annetta  carried  this  business  proposal  to 
her  lawyer,  feeling  much  anxiety  respecting 
its  fate.  Instead  of  a  peremptory  negation, 
there  was  vouchsafed  this  complaisance  : 

"  Let  him  have  the  teams  by  all  means. 
Had  I  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  street-work 
to  apportion  to-morrow,  our  young  contract- 
or should  have  all  the  plums." 

Annetta  conceived  him  ironical.  He  ex- 
plained : 

"We're  after  a  big  award.  Now  what 
would  be  the  value  of  a  big  award  against  a 
fellow  in  a  seedy  coat  ?  It's  our  business  to 
help  Bell  fill  his  money-bags  since  we  expect 
a  grab  at  them.  Sell  him  the  teams  at  a 
good  figure  ?  Of  course  we  will,  and  clap 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  wish  him  well,  and 
do  him  a  good  turn  whenever  it  lies  in  our 
power." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  due,  or  rather  undue  time,  for  he  was 
not  quick  to  observe,  Mr.  Baring  noted  An- 
netta's  growing  ill-health.  He  pried  into  her 
household  affairs.  He  discovered  that  she 
had  had  no  servant  since  Maggy's  defection. 
He  gave  his  opinion  weightily,  and  with 
complacency. 

"  What  you  need  is  to  get  a  good  cook 
and  to  feed  well." 

Home  cares  and  business  calls  having  oft- 


en severely  taxed  her  failing  strength,  An- 
netta so  far  followed  advice  as  to  consult  the 
chief  of  an  employment  bureau.  Mary  Man- 
ley  Avas  the  goddess  of  culinary  wisdom 
who  sprang  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of 
this  enterprise. 

She  appeared  in  the  Bartmore  kitchen 
just  before  supper-time  one  afternoon.  No 
joy  of  tint  material  or  spiritual  enlivened 
her.  A  doughy  uncertainty  of  feature  ac- 
corded with  a  doughy  absence  of  color  in 
her  face.  Her  nose  was  a  mere  pinch,  her 
mouth  a  careless  slash.  Her  black  hair,  worn 
in  an  open  loop,  disclosed  with  guileless  im- 
partiality the  secret  tangle  of  a  worn  shoe- 
string, the  teeth  of  a  rubber  comb,  and  the 
gleaming  wires  of  two  veteran  hairpins.  Al- 
together her  presence  inspired  neither  con- 
fidence nor  hope.  But  her  eagerness  in 
assent  when  questioned,  her  corrugated 
anxiety  touching  her  engagement,  went 
straight  to  a  heart  weeded  of  selfish  consid- 
erations. Annetta  smiled  benignantly  upon 
this  jetsam  of  humanity.  Issuing  her  simple 
orders  for  the  next  meal,  she  retired  to  the 
parlor.  She  yearned  to  bury  many  aching 
cares  in  musical  graves. 

Her  fingers  found  the  grand  opening 
chords  of  Mozart's  Requiem.  Suddenly 
through  the  beat  of  muffled  drums,  the  clash 
of  crape-covered  cymbals,  was  insinuated  a 
frying-pan  and  an  obsequious  "  Plaze  mum, 
do  yez  dhraw  the  tay  in  this  shpider?" 

Mozart  must  be  quiet  for  Mary;  that  me- 
lodious pageant  ended,  figuratively  speaking, 
in  a  teapot.  The  needful  vessel  displayed, 
Mary  coaxed :  "  If  yez'll  be  afther  pourin'  in 
the  hot  wather,  honey.  It's  the  likes  iv  me 
will  scald  hersel'." 

The  truth  dawned  upon  the  young  mis- 
tress :  she  found  herself  a  servant  to  an  old 
woman  who  could  barely  tell  daylight  from 
dark. 

"  Poor  Mary,"  she  said,  "  if  I  don't  bear 
with  her,  who  will?" 

She  paid  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  the 
privilege.  It  was  her  only  luxury. 

Refugio,  too,  was  now  grown  very  feeble. 
Annetta  must  follow  him  about  to  quench 
his  cigarito-sparks.  He  smoked  incessantly. 
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About  this  time,  Dr.  Bernard,  still  an  oc- 
casional visitor,  took  Annetta  fraternally  to 
task.  She  dressed  like  a  nun,  he  said.  An- 
netta answered  half  dreamily,  all  wistfully  : 

"  My  heart  has  taken  the  vail,  I  think." 

Her  questioner  gave  her  over  to  her  own 
devices.  Queer,  if  not  a  religious  fanatic, 
he  decided.  For  him,  using  his  own  com- 
prehensive phrase,  there  was  henceforth 
"  nothing  in  her." 

One  morning  Mrs.  McArdle  calling  at  the 
Bartmore  house  found  Annetta  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  the  dining-room,  and  looking  frail 
enough  to  touch  any  tender  heart.  Mrs. 
M£Ardle  believed  in  multiplying  manifesta- 
tions of  grief  on  set  occasions;  but  her  breast 
had  never  proven  itself  open  to  spontaneous 
darts  of  sympathy.  Her  mood,  moreover, 
at  ten  o'clock  of  this  same  forenoon  was  un- 
usually self-gratulatory.  Rodney  Bell,  seek- 
ing popularity  among  the  laborers,  had  just 
presented  her 'with  a  hew  and  brilliant  shawl. 
This  she  wore  outwardly,  and  inwardly  a 
vivid  sense  of  religiousness.  She  who  had 
so  long  wrapped  herself  in  hueless  and  fringe- 
less  tatters,  laughing  at  sermons  and  edifying 
the  camp  by  "  taking  off"  Father  Patrick, 
burned  to  show  her  fineries  in  the  big  white 
house. 

Not  that  Annetta  amounted  to  much 
these  times.  She  owed  money  she  couldn't 
pay,  and  she  had  been  looking  for  music  pu- 
pils in  the  neighborhood — looking  with 
small  success.  McArdle  knew  the  gossip. 

Annetta's  eyes,  which  had  been  exploring 
the  bit  of  sky  framed  by  a  near  window, 
poring  over  the  mysteries  of  marvelous 
cloud-scrolls  there  folding  and  unfolding, 
turned  startled  from  that  prospect.  She 
dreaded  Mrs.  McArdle.  Those  bloodshot 
glances  exacted  what  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  bestow.  But  to-day  Mrs.  McArdle  avoid- 
ed the  subject  indissolubly  connected  in  An- 
netta's mind  with  these  periodic  appearances. 
She  conversed  of  divers  matters.  Jerry  had 
left  the  hospital  whither  he  had  taken  his 
terrible  wounds,  and  was  deep  in  his  cups 
again.  Maggy  had  gotten  a  splendid  place 
with  a  "fine  lady" — a  gleam  of  malice  here. 
Dan  was  going  back  to  the  mountains.  He 


would  have  gone  before  but  for  the  "little 
boss"  begging  him  to  stay  until  an  important 
piece  of  work  on  hand  should  be  finished. 

"The  min  thought  to  finish  yisterday," 
Mrs.  McArdle  explained.  But  to-day  would 
see  the  last  cart-load  of  rock  dumped. 

Mary  Manley's  irruption  into  the  room 
now  afforded  Mrs.  McArdle  an  opportunity 
to  open  her  mind  upon  her  choicest  theme. 

"Sure,  Miss  Manley,"  she  began,  with  a 
blending  of  the  reproving  and  the  confiden- 
tial, "we  haven't  seen  much  iv  yez  at  the 
ould  church  since  the  missionaries  are  come." 

Mary  eagerly  exonerated  herself  from  this 
charge. 

"It's  ivery  night  I'm  there,"  she  cried. 

"An'  did  yez  sthay  lasht  night  till  the 
candles  was  lit  and  the  shmoke  wint  up?" 

"That  I  did;  glory  to  God,  but  'twas 
beautiful!" 

"An'  the  wicked  praste" — a  transferred 
epithet;  Mrs.  McArdle  meant  the  priest 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  stir  up  the 
wicked — "have  yez  heard  him,  Mary?" 

"He  screams  illegant,  so  he  does." 

"'A  man  goes  till  his  room  an'  puts  on  a 
clane  shirt  an'  does  his  whishkers,  an'  thinks 
himsel'  as  good  as  anny  saint'" — this  in  a 
loud,  imitative  key,  her  eye  on  Mary.  "'But 
by  an'  by  he's  away  like  the  mists  of  the  morn- 
in'.  He  wakes  up  naked  in  hell.'" 

"Ochone!"  wailed  Mary,  who  hung,  open- 
mouthed,  upon  this  second-hand  eloquence. 

'"In  hell,  in  hell'" — trying  the  utmost  ef- 
fect of  that  monosyllable.  "'The  tormintin' 
is  on  him.  .  .  .  He  burrns  ....  he  groans 
woful.  .  .  .  There's  no  tell  in'  the  times  an' 
saysons  iv  that  abode  iv  the  damned.  .  .  . 
Ivery  million  years  an  angel  dhrops  down 
from  heaven  an'  carries  off  a  single  grain  iv 
red-hot  sand,  or  a  single  bubble  iv  the  boil- 
in'  say.  .  .  .  Whin  'tis  all  tuck  away  is  the 
tormintin' ended ?  .  .  .  No,  no,  no!'" — wild 
vociferation  here — "'tis  just  beginnin'!'" 

Had  Annetta  attended  to  this  harangue  ? 
Her  eyes  were  away  in  the  clouds.  Near 
the  close  she  turned  her  head  slightly  with 
an  alert  expression;  at  the  end  she  asked, 
"Is  it  twelve  o'clock  already?" 

"Twelve!"  echoed  Mrs.  McArdle  with  a 
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toss  of  her  head,  all  bridling  at  this  indiffer- 
ence to  her  sermon. 

"But  I  hear  the  home-coming  carts." 

"  Tis  only  they're  t'rough  rocking  " — with 
another  toss. 

Annetta  was  not  satisfied. 

"  Listen  ! "  lifting  herself  from  her  pillow. 
"Is  that  unusual?" 

"Och,  'tis  a  bit  iv  a  lark;  they're  racin' 
belike." 

Even  Mrs.  McArdle  could  now  distinguish 
instead  of  leisurely  creak  answering  to  clank, 
the  loud  bump,  bump,  bump  of  springless 
wagon-beds.  Annetta  remained  erect,  alert, 
in  no  wise  appeased.  Her  finer  nerves 
thrilled  with  portent  of  tragedy.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  flew  to  a  front  window. 
Mary,  the  inflammable,  followed. 

Left  alone,  what  change  took  place  in  Mrs. 
McArdle's  demeanor?  Was  that  cupidity 
sharpening  her  roving  vision  ?  She  impro- 
vised a  pocket  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown. 

"  'Tis  all  in  the  way  iv  me  rights,"  she  ex- 
plained to  herself. 

A  cry,  strong  and  clear,  summoned  her 
from  the  side-board,  whither  silver  and  glass- 
ware had  temptingly  beckoned. 

The  voice  was  Annetta's: 

"Something  dreadful  has  happened  !" 

That  strip  of Street  bordering  the 

pond  is  visible  from  the  Bartmore  garden 

gate- 
Along  this  open  sweep  now  stretch  and 

stream  the  home-rocking  carts,  pressing  for- 
ward, passing  one  another,  horses  galloping, 
drivers  standing  with  legs  wide  and  lashing 
reins. 

Eddie  Gavan  is  first  at  the  top  of  the  rise. 
He  darts  up  suddenly  as  from  an  under- 
world. He  cries  wildly  to  Annetta : 

"'Tis  the  big  boss!" 

The  intelligence  screams  its  way  through 
waiting  women.  Children  shriek.  Carts 
gather  thick.  Now  Tim  McCreary's  wagon, 
late  appearing,  creeps  hearse-like  into  view, 
climbs  hearse-like,  pauses  in  a  solemn,  sud- 
den-falling hush.  Does  Annetta  know  who 
or  what  is  thus  brought  to  her  very  door? 
If  she  has  ever  heard  to  what  person  the 
•camp  has  given  that  fateful  sobriquet,  she 


has  now  forgotten.  No  one  dreams  of  ex- 
plaining or  enlightening  her.  She  catches 
murmurs  of  a  runaway  team  and  shattered 
iron  roller. 

The  crowd  shrink  back  from  that  ominous 
vehicle. 

"He's  axed  for  you  once,  Miss,"  says 
McCreary  respectfully. 

"Forme?"  Annetta  wonders  a  little  at 
this. 

But  forward  she  steps  and  lightly.  She 
looks  over  the  wagon's  edge.  Its  rude  bed 
is  softened  by  coats  of  many  dinginesses. 
Upon  that  bed,  Dan  Meagher  and  Death 
are  wrestling  together. 

Carried  into  the  office,  whence  he  last 
went  so  meekly,  he  moans  piteously.  The 
bearers  let  him  down  upon  the  floor.  An- 
netta kneels  to  put  a  pillow  under  his  head. 
She  finds  that  his  eyes,  the  color  of  far-lifted 
summer  seas,  are  opening  beneath  her  own. 
Something  of  appeal  in  them  she  translates 
into  a  command. 

"Go  out,  all  of  you." 

Mrs.  McArdle  resists.  Annetta  pushes 
her  forth.  Tim  McCreary  is  given  to  keep 
the  door  shut,  the  gathering  crowd  at  bay. 

Light  of  touch,  but  oh  !  so  heavy  of  heart, 
Annetta  is  again  on  her  knees. 

"  You  have  a  parting  word  to  say  to  me, 
my  poor  fellow?  " 

A  rattle  from  the  chest  over  which  the 
iron  roller  passed. 

"Pain,  Dan?" 

His  limpid  vision  has  clouded.  Is  that 
throe  of  anguish  physical  only  ?  God  knows. 
She  runs  for  water  to  wet  the  temples  that 
fluttered,  the  lips  that  moved. 

Words  hollow,  roughly  shapen.  The  ear 
of  Annetta's  soul  must  listen,  now. 

"  Late  or  soon  ;  betther  soon,  betther  so 
.  .  .  Tears  enough.  .  .  Hairt's  blood." 

McCreary  warns  through  a  cautious  crack 
of  the  door : 

"Father  Patrick,  Miss." 

Dan's  filming  eye  flashes.  Again  Annetta 
translates : 

"  One  moment,  McCreary ! " 

Father  Patrick  is  heavy  of  foot ;  the  mo- 
ment is  granted. 
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Through  it  Dan  agonizes  to  speak.  His 
frame  convulses  itself  with  futile  effort.  His 
hands  clutch  the  air.  Life  climbs  into  his 
eyes,  its  last  retreat.  The  priest  thrusts 
open  the  door,  entering  as  one  having  au- 
thority. A  faint  smile  still  in  those  darken- 
ing violet  depths.  Will  it  broaden  ?  It  flick- 
ers and  is  gone. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  windows  of  the  Bartmore  house  stood 
open  wide.  Summer  breathed  through  them 
with  a  breath  which  was  at  once  a  leafy  mur- 
mur and  many  mingled  perfumes. 

Annetta's  attitude — she  being  alone  in  the 
parlor — and  abased  before  one  of  the  carven 
legs  of  the  piano,  might  have  suggested  the 
worship  of  an  idol.  It  did  mean,  however, 
only  unwonted  work.  This  she  pursued 
diligently  a  while,  touching  the  oval  of  a 
rosewood  acorn,  the  midrib  of  a  curling  leaf. 
Presently,  however,  dipping  her  delicate 
brush  into  .the  varnish-pot,  she  dropped 
it  and  her  task.  She  sank  into  an  inert  pos- 
ture and  a  deep  reverie.  Whither  her  mind 
went,  there  went  summer,  the  musical  clip, 
clip,  clip  of  garden  shears,  the  muffled  tramp 
of  a  pair  of  sober  shoes  above-stairs :  all 
these  dreamily.  But  the  prim  array  in  which 
familiar  furniture  was  set,  she  had  forgotten. 
The  spell  of  the  past  was  upon  her.  Tom 
was  afoot  again  in  her  world,  Tom  in  his 
cheeriest,  at  his  best.  He  sang  or  roared 
one  of  his  self-delighting'ditties.  He  searched 
her  through  the  rooms,  calling  "Sis! "and 
"Netta  !"  lustily.  She  had  run  to  meet  him. 
He  had  taken  her  hand — both  hands — he 
pulled  her  gayly  about. 

" '  What  does  it  mean  ?     O  Tom,  tell  me  ! ' 

"  'As  if  you  didn't  know!  Must  he  take 
my  little  sister  away  from  me?'" 

The  fraternal  voice  of  her  reveries  has  fall- 
en into  tender  cadences  uttering  this: 

"  'Frank  is  a  fellow  not  after  my  own  heart, 
perhaps,  yet  noble  and  true.'" 

A  smile  of  exquisite  softness  is  actually 
on  Annetta's  lips.  That  is  the  sole  reality. 
Evoked  by  the  actual  past  ?  Nay,  by  the 
"might  have  been,"  awill-o'-the-wispwe  some- 


times follow.  There  is  a  voice,  too,  but  quite 
unlike  the  voice  of  her  dream.  Those  sober 
footsteps  have  trudged  down-stairs  to  pause 
at  her  side. 

"  Miss  Annetta,  the  min  has  come  to  go 
through  the  house." 

The  interruption,  however  apologetic,  is 
cruel.  Annetta  rises  up  to  meet  those  stran- 
gers and  her  present. 

"Poor  thing!"  sighs  Maggy.  For  this 
soberly  shod,  grave-toned  servant  is  none  other 
than  Maggy,  who,  after  attending  Dan  to 
the  grave,  besought  Annnetta  to  take  her 
back.  "Tis  haird  lines  for  her!" 

Dan  has  been  underground  now  half  a 
year.  The  outlines  of  his  funeral  mound  are 
softened,  with  grass,  with  blossoms.  Gusty 
as  March  is  her  breast,  and  often  one  hears 
this  characteristic  ejaculation :  "  Och,  glory ! 
If  I  wish  I  was  in  God's  pocket ! " 

The  inventory  made  out  that  summer  day, 
the  men  gone,  Annetta  sought  Maggy. 

"Old  Refugio  is  better  off,  eh,  Maggy?" 

"Ay,"  in  a  single  deep-chested  note. 

What  would  have  become  of  him  now  had 
he  lived ! 

Mr.  Baring  called  that  evening.  He  rubbed 
his  hands  and  displayed  a  rugged  cheeriness. 

"  Well  and  good.    All  in  apple-pie  order." 

"I  have  decided  to  let  the  piano  go,  too," 
Annetta  declared  in  an  even  utterance. 

"  Humph ! "  he  mused.  And  then :  "  Of 
course,  a  smaller  instrument  will  serve  your 
purpose,  and  better  fit  the  eleven  by  twelve 
apartment  you  speak  of."  He  turned  now 
upon  Annetta  with  a  changed  and  softened 
manner.  "  Before  beginning  the  new  life, 
you  must  accept  my  mother's  invitation." 

"No,"  returned  the  girl,  straining  her 
nerves  toward  his  forsaken  pitch  of  cheerful- 
ness. "I  thank  you.  I  have  decided  not  to 
accept." 

The  lawyer's  lips  trembled.  "I  see  how 
it  is!"  dashing  hotly  at  an  unhappy  interpre- 
tation of  the  refusal.  "You  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  this  crisis  upon  me." 

"  Pray  don't  think  so."  Annetta  was 
kind,  yet  she  stood  at  a  distance.  "  I  long 
ago  urged  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors' 
claims  at  any  sacrifice.  One  thing,  only,  you 
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might  have  spared  me ;  the  humiliation  of 
an  order  from  court." 

"  You  view  such  things  too  sensitively." 

Mr.  Baring's  tongue  alone  busied  itself 
with  this  rejoinder.  His  heart  and  brain 
teemed  with  other  thoughts. 

"  If,  Miss  Bartmore,  I  wrest  your  rights 

from  the  property-owners  of  the road, 

if  I  conduct  that  arbitration  to  a  successful 
issue,  if  I  defeat  Calson  finally,  as  I  have  de- 
feated him  in  the  supreme  court,  then — then 
you  will  have  faith  in  my  zeal  ?  " 
.  "  Have  I  ever  doubted  your  professional 
devotion  ?  "  Annetta  was  all  kindness,  all 
aloofness. 

"  One  thing  concerning  the  present ;  spare 
yourself  the  scenes  of  to-morrow." 

"  I  would  suffer  as  much  or  more,  being 
absent.  Never  fear,  I  will  be  brave." 

Baring  let  that  adjective,  and  that  decision 
stand.  But  Annetta  must  permit  him  to 
come  and  keep  her  in  countenance  at  the 
last.  She  neither  encouraged  nor  discour- 
aged this  promised  attention. 

Mr.  Baring  gone,  Annetta  sought  the  lone- 
liness of  the  upper  veranda.  The  moonless 
night  was  stung  through  and  through  by  the 
intense  quivering  life  of  the  stars.  Toward 
them  did  Annetta  lift  her  eyes  until  the 
throbbing  seemed  to  be  not  above  her  only, 
but  around  and  within  her.  The  dead  whom 
she  had  known  rose  from  their  graves  and 
became  a  part  of  that  fierce  sentience,  so 
awfully  beating,  so  passionately  still :  the 
mother  lost  early  in  her  childhood;  Tom 
with  his  bounding  pulses ;  Dan  with  his 
hopeless  love.  Yet  over  it  all,  and  through 
it  all,  not  asleep  behind  those  stars,  but  alert, 
awake  in  every  golden  eye  of  them,  did  she 
feel  a  mighty  presence  from  whose  breast,  as 
from  the  sun,  waves  of  light  and  heat,  waves  of 
compelling  influence  flow,  and  will  continue 
to  flow  forever.  Upon  Him  she  called,  to 
Him  she  cried  aloud,  naming  him  "Father." 
She  had  thought  to  be  where  most  He  is 
before  now.  But  a  little  longer  must  she 
wait  in  dim  earth-spots.  The  future  held  for 
her  she  knew  not  what  of  toil  and  struggle. 
For  one  moment,  there  alone  with  God,  she 
faced  it  unafraid. 


The  night  of  many  gems  flashed  and  scin- 
tillated into  a  dawn,  monochrome  and  mel- 
ancholy. Fine  and  high  need  be  that  spir- 
it's poise  upon  which  blatant  commonplaces 
have  no  power.  The  soul  thrilled  into  har- 
mony under  the  stars  found  its  strings  re- 
laxed in  the  fog  of  a  gray  morning.  Had 
there  been  any  niche  wherein  to  hide  herself 
and  her  sorrows!  Baring  was  right.  She 
should  not  have  taxed  her  already  over-tried 
strength  with  this  scene. 

The  hardest  thing  to  bear  composedly  was 
lip-sympathy. 

"  Och  !  but  she's  wan  iv  your  sthony  soart," 
a  familiarly  husky  voice  explained  to  certain 
gossips.  For  Mrs.  McArdle  was  at  the  sale, 
flaunting  her  brilliant  shawl,  nor  hiding  a 
bargain-hunting  eye,  nor  quieting  a  haggling 
tongue. 

All  day  long  the  front  gate  with  its  flap- 
ping flag  stood  wide.  All  day  long  the  outer 
doors  and  windows  of  the  house  yawned, 
though  chamber  after  chamber,  its  contents 
sold,  was  temporarily  sealed. 

At  noon  the  sale  sank  down-stairs,  devas- 
tating as  it  went.  At  one  o'clock  the  kitch- 
en, where  sudden  hospitalities  had  once  been 
conceived  and  executed,  was  locked ;  at  two, 
the  office  and  Tom's  bedroom;  at  three,  the 
little  chamber  where  Annetta  had  lain  so  ill, 
and  the  dining-room;  at  four,  the  crowd, 
driven  like  sheep,  like  sheep  herded  in  the 
parlor. 

One  last  pang  of  separation,  a  comrade, 
musically  responsive  to  every  mood,  was  to 
be  sacrificed.  Little  did  it  comfort  now  to 
know  that  this  sacrifice,  at  least,  was  voluntary. 
The  long  roots  of  many  tender  associations 
struck  from  her  heart  down  through  those 
gleaming  ivory  keys.  Asked  to  perform  on 
her  piano,  she  knew  her  duty  and  found  dizzy 
courage  to  do  it.  She  dashed  through  such 
a  brilliant  morceau  as  she  deemed  best  cal- 
culated to  tickle  the  purses  of  possible  buy- 
ers. Her  nerves,  vibrating  under  every 
hoarse  ensuing  cry,  were  shocked  into  numb- 
ness under  that  monosyllable,  "Sold!" 

She  leaned  dull  and  tired  against  the  wall 
near  an  open  window.  She  doubted  wheth- 
er her  heart  would  ever  again  be  quick  with 
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human  hope,  with  human  despair.  She 
doubted,  and  instantly  knew  her  doubts 
laughed  to  scorn.  What  is  the  pain  of 
parting  with  aught  inanimate  compared 
to  the  agonies  hinging  directly  on  human 
ties? 

At  this  juncture  the  postman,  weighed 
down  with  a  belated  mail,  brought  a  letter. 
Familiar  now  that  postmark,  that  superscrip- 
tion. Annetta  did  not  fear  to  sip  at  once  its 
mild  contents. 

She  sipped,  she  drank  in  fire  and  dew,  a 
strangely  mingled  elixir.  At  first  she  thought 
the  draught — nay,  it  was  bur  a  few  concen- 
trated drops — purely  life-giving.  Mrs.  Shaw 
had  not  the  keys  of  Annetta's  counsels.  Her 
thrilling  news  was  indifferently  told. 

"Tony  has  recently  had  some  business 
dealings  with  Mr.  Treston.  Quite  in  the 
way  of  this  business  I  was  left  vts-d,-vis — just 
now — with  Mr.  T.  Knowing  California  a 
topic  defendu,  a  photograph  album  was  my 
first  thought.  I  seized  it.  Our  misanthrope 
is  nevertheless  courteous.  He  sat  with 
the  book  on  his  knee,  turning  the  leaves. 
But  evidently  he  cared  nothing  for  counter- 
feit presentments.  At  least  I  thought  so 
until — of  course  you  guess.  It  isn't  my  fa- 
vorite. The  one,  however,  which  Tony  can't 
see  without  wanting  to  cry,  taken,  you  know, 
just  after  your  great  loss. 

"  Would  I  be  questioned  ?  Yes.  He 
asked,  'For  whom  is  that  young  lady  in 
mourning  ?' 

"  I  had  barely  time  to  tell  him  when  Tony 
appeared  and  rushed  him  off.  This  hap- 
pened barely  five  minutes  ago." 

Five  minutes  ago?  Annetta  scanned  the 
date  of  her  letter.  What  was  there  in  a 
mere  figure  to  send  a  human  heart  down, 
down,  until  it  plumbs  the  very  deeps  of  de- 
spair ? 

Mrs.  Shaw's  information  was  eight — nine 
days  old.  Treston  had  had  ample  time 
to  write.  Annetta  shook  like  an  aspen. 
Throughout  all  change  and  suffering  this 
thought  had  dwelt  in  the  quick  of  her  being; 
when  he  knew,  he  would  make  use  of  his 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Mr.  Baring  appeared  late ;  but  soon 
enough,  he  believed,  to  sustain  his  young 
client  in  her  worst  trial. 

The  sale  now  being  ended,  every  buyer, 
small  and  great,  began  to  cry  for  his  own. 
Doors  were  unlocked.  Busy  hands  fell  upon 
bedsteads  and  bureaus,  tore  them  apart, 
bore  them  off  piecemeal.  There  were 
curses,  wranglings,  altercations.  Pictures 
and  mirrors  came  down,  the  blank  walls  ap- 
peared. Carpets  came  up,  the  bare  floors 
echoed.  Wagons  loaded  and  creaked  away. 
Dusk  presses  its  eerie  face  against  the  cur- 
tainless  windows,  no  lamplight  nor  firelight 
shuts  it  out. 

Take  your  last  stunned  look  around  the 
empty  house,  Annetta  !  Mr.  Baring  is  wait- 
ing to  close  the  door. 

Dark  displaces  dusk  in  the  cypress-trees  of 
the  garden.  The  eucalyptus-tops  toss  and 
ride  on  the  fog-shrouded  wind.  The  grisly 
chill  enveloping  this  change  creeps  in  even 
upon  Mr.  Baring's  strong  spirit. 

"  We  must  hurry  away,"  he  declares,  "  or 
you  will  be  frozen,  soul  and  body." 

But  mindful  of  the  security  of  improve- 
ments which  have  their  money  value,  he 
pauses  to  fasten  the  gate.  Before  he  quits 
it,  a  pair  of  carriage-lamps,  looking  like  the 
inflamed  eyes  of  an  angry  insect,  dash  around 

the  corner  of Street  and  rush  down  up 

on  him.  A  face  which  the  darkness  masks 
from  all  recognition  is  thrust  from  the  car- 
riage window.  A  door  is  flung  open,  a  gen- 
tleman is  alighting. 

A  trembling  has  seized  Annetta's  limbs. 
Her  heart  beats  in  her  ears.  She  guesses 
intuitively  that  Mr.  Baring  would  like  to  pull 
her  away,  and  she  shrinks  from  him. 

The  new-comer  upon  the  scene  speaks 
quite  peremptorily;  Baring  answers  dryly. 

"  Don't  tell  me  this  house  is  unoccupied." 

"  What  if  true,  sir?" 

"  I'd  have  girdled  the  earth  afoot  to  be  in 
time." 

"The  property  isn't  sold  yet." 

"  Ah  !" absently ;  then  eagerly:  "Perhaps 
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you  can  give  me  the  address  I  want — Miss 
Annetta  Bartmore's?" 

The  moment  had  come  for  the  owner  of 
this  name,  however  dizzy  and  faint  with  too 
sudden  a  draught  of  joy,  to  detach  herself 
from  the  gloom,  to  prove  herself  no  shadow. 

"  So  Mr.  Treston  does  not  recognize  me?" 

"Now  that  you  vouchsafe  my  senses  some- 
what to  fasten  upon ! " 

Quiet  tones ;  but  palms  have  met  as  if  in 
drowning  seas. 

Mr.  Baring,  who  had  not  undervalued  him- 
self as  a  necessity  to  Annetta's  sense,  stands 
silent,  pierced  by  a  sense  of  superfluity. 

The  egotism  of  love  has  been  observed, 
discussed,  portrayed,  times  out  of  number. 
Was  it  Annetta's  fault,  or  Treston's  or 
Cyrus  Baring's?  the  carriage  darted  away; 
but  one  was  left,  alone.  The  lawyer  had  else 
to  smoke  besides  his  inveterate  cigar  as  he 
trudged  through  wind  and  weather,  now  wild- 
ly claiming  this  suburb  for  its  own,  to  the 
street-car. 

And  those  others?  May  not  love  so  long 
denied  sustenance  be  pardoned  when  the 
feast  is  spread? 

"  Mrs.  Shaw  having  told  me  a  little,  I  had 
the  whole  story  from  Tony.  Had  I  only 
been  in  season !  Was  there  nothing  sacri- 
ficed to-day  which  cost  you  a  heart  pang?" 

What  was  Annetta's  answer?  "  Mr.  Tres- 
ton, you  are  here." 

Treston,  who  had  not  relinquished  her 
hand,  raised  it  now  to  lips  whence,  at  her 
word,  some  heavy  anxiety,  some  suspense, 
had  exhaled  in  a  deep,  tremulous  sigh. 

Reaching  Annetta's  tiny  rooms  high  up  in 
a  lodging-house,  and  the  gas  being  lit,  came 
forth  these  tender  ejaculations  :  "  I  have  not 
seen  my  darling  yet.  Now  for  a  soul-satisfy- 
ing look ! " 

That  scrutiny,  radiantly  begun,  proved  a 
dagger  in  Treston's  side.  He  saw  the  fra- 
gility of  the  flower  he  had  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  to  pluck. 

He  hid  his  sudden  anguish  from  Annetta. 
She  was  more  than  happy  when  he,  insisting 
she  should  rest,  had  made  her  cosy  on  a  sofa 
under  a  thick  shawl.  She  watched  him  as 


well  as  listened.  His  ways  were  so  sweet, 
so  satisfying.  She  knew  so  well  what  he 
would  do  next;  she  could  divine  just  at 
what  point  he  would  look  at  her,  and  with 
how  shining  a  search  for  her  sympathy. 

He  sat  very  near.  If,  holding  her  waxen 
fingers,  he  wept  over  them,  it  was  inwardly. 
He  concealed  any  fear  from  her  with  a  ten- 
derness fairly  maternal. 

Much,  much,  was  there  to  talk  about. 
The  past — let  that  be  dismissed  in  few  words. 
Treston  spoke  delicately  of  a  dread  of  frat- 
ricidal hatred,  a  conviction  that  the  one  who 
had  gone  would  outlive  him. 

Annetta's  lips  played  tremulously  over 
some  thought,  or  was  it  an  anxiety  hovering 
there  awaiting  expression?  Love  for  the 
dead,  faithfulness  to  his  memory,  had  been 
strong  motives  through  hex  lonely  life. 

"Annetta,  you  are  keeping  something 
from  me." 

"  He — he  suffered  so.  Don't  you  fancy 
he  sees?" 

Tears  came  to  eyes  and  voice.  "My  lit- 
tle dove  " — thus  was  worded  no  careless  re- 
ply— "I  do  humbly  believe  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  that  if  Tom  Bartmore  could  now 
look  down  upon  us,  his  purified  soul  would 
rejoice  in  our  joy,  would  rejoice  to  see  tired 
wings  softly  fluttering  to  fold  themselves 
in  a  faithful  breast." 

When  the  future  (their  future  would  be- 
gin to-morrow)  came  to  be  discussed,  Tres- 
ton avowed  with  a  charming  play  of  enthu- 
siasm that  he  had  a  plan,  a  plan  clearly  out- 
lined from  his  knowledge  of  Annetta's  tastes. 

"We  are  to  go  away  immediately,  or  so 
soon  as  your  lawyer  and  I  can  come  to  an 
understanding  concerning  your  business  af- 
fairs ;  we  are  to  go  away  into  a  realm  of  har- 
mony. Wherever  great  voices  and  great  or- 
chestras make  this  world  melodious  there  we 
will  be.  All  this  until  my  bird  longs  for  a 
nest  of  her  very  own." 

A  fair  sun  shone  on  Annetta's  wedding 
morn.  The  ceremony,  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Baring  and  Maggy,  was  no  sooner  over  than 
Treston  drove  to  Dr.  Portmeath's  office  un- 
der the  plea  of  renewing  an  old  acquain- 
tance. 
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Peace  reigning  at  the  Doctor's  epigastri- 
um, he  was  good-humored,  glad  to  see  a 
man  who  had  valued  him.  This,  only,  in 
that  first  interview,  was  said  directly  touch- 
ing Annetta :  "She  refuses  my  tonics  and 
yet  she  takes  you.  Truly,  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes  !  " 

Treston  accompanied  Annetta  down-stairs, 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  was  about  to  get  in 
himself,  made  a  discovery,  paused,  scolded : 

"Madam,  have  you  not  just  been  en- 
dowed with  all  my  worldly  goods?  You  do 
not  properly  appreciate  your  responsibilities. 
You  have  allowed  me  to  lose  a  new  glove, 
bought  for  this  auspicious  day." 

"  You  had  it  in  your  hand  up-stairs,  Fran- 
cis." 

"Ah." 


His  feet  winged  themselves  again  on  high. 

"  Portmeath  ! "  —  thus  breathlessly  :  "  I 
brought  her  here  of  set  purpose.  Doctor, 
let  me  have  the  truth  ! " 

"  Do  you  cry  like  a  child  for  the  moon  ? 
The  truth  !  Who  can  fathom  it ! " 

"Portmeath,  your  opinion." 

"  One  question  :  Have  you  and  Miss — 
ahem — Mrs.  Treston  been  in  love  with  one 
another  ever  since — " 

"  Ever  since." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Well,  sir,  here's  a 
great  point:  absence  has  been  well-nigh  fatal. 
But,  listen:  I  have  immense  faith  in  the 
power  of  broad  steady  beams  of  lover-like 
sunshine  upon  fading  human  blooms." 

Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 


EXCURSIONS   OF  AN   EVOLUTIONIST.1 


THESE  delightful  excursions  in  the  field  of 
thought  are  undertaken  by  one  who  has  done 
much  good  hard  work,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  such  recreation.  The  excursions  of  such 
men  are  the  only  ones  of  much  value.  Those 
who  make  a  business  of  excursions  are  sel- 
dom worth  following.  In  plain  language, 
popular  writings  on  philosophic  subjects  are 
of  little  profit,  unless  produced  by  true  work- 
ers. Mr.  Fiske  is  one  of  these;  for  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Cosmic  Philosophy  "  he  has 
made  a  really  important  contribution  to  the 
philosophy  of  evolution. 

The  work  before  us,  as  its  title  indicates, 
is  a  collection  of  disconnected  essays  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  but  all  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  evolution.  It  is  truly  a 
series  of  gems  strung  on  this  thread.  The 
book  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing imaginable.  A  mere  naming  of  the 
titles  of  the  essays  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  reader  and  ensure 
its  perusal,  i.  Europe,  before  the  Arrival  of 
Man.  2.  The  Arrival  of  Man  in  Europe. 

1  Excursions  of  an '  Evolutionist.  By  John  Fiske. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co. 


3.  Our  Aryan  Forefathers.  4.  What  we 
Learn  from  old  Aryan  Words.  5.  Was  there 
a  primeval  Mother-Tongue  ?  6.  Sociolo- 
gy and  Hero  Worship.  7.  Heroes  of  In- 
dustry. 8.  The  Causes  of  Persecution.  9. 
The  Origin  of  Protestantism.  10.  The  true 
Lessons  of  Protestantism,  n.  Evolution 
and  Religion.  12.  The  Meaning  of  Infan 
cy.  13.  A  Universe  of  Mind-stuff.  14.  In 
Memoriam  :  Charles  Darwin.  We  will  no- 
tice briefly  some  of  these. 

The  first  two  essays  give  an  admirable  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  reliable  resumd  of  the  histo- 
ry of  primeval  man  in  Europe.  Some  of  the 
statements  are  indeed  a  little  more  positive 
than  the  facts  warrant,  but  perhaps  the  es- 
says are  all  the  more  readable  on  that  ac- 
count. The  popular  mind  seems  to  demand, 
before  all  else,  clearness  and  definiteness  of 
statement. 

The  next  three  essays  are  closely  connect- 
ed and  of  great  interest.  We  were  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  question  :  Was  there  a 
primeval  mother-tongue?  The  author  de- 
cides this  question  in  the  negative.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  depends  on  what  we 
mean  by  the  question.  Granting  the  deriv- 
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ative  origin  of  man,  if  the  question  be :  Did 
man  become  man  and  learn  to  speak  before 
differentiating  into  the  various  races  which 
we  now  find?  then  we  think  it  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  the  connec- 
tion of  humanity  with  language  is  so  close 
and  necessary  that  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  unity  or  diversity  of  origin  of  man.  If 
man,  like  other  species,  originated  at  one 
time  and  place,  there  must  have  been  a  pri- 
meval mother-tongue.  But  if  the  question 
be  :  Can  all  languages  be  traced  to  a  com- 
mon stem  in  the  same  way  (though  less  per- 
fectly) as  all  Aryan  languages  can  be  so  trac- 
ed? then  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
The  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  lan- 
guages is  precisely  like  that  of  unity  of  origin  of 
animal  forms.  We  suppose  all  evolutionists 
believe  that  animal  forms  diverged  from  a 
common  stem ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  have 
been  connecting  links  between  even  the  great 
departments,  such  as  vertebrate  and  articu- 
late; but  it  is  admitted  that  such  links  are 
no  longer  discernible  with  any  certainty. 
The  divergence  took  place  so  long  ago,  and 
has  become  so  extreme,  and  especially  the 
connecting  links  have  been  so  completely  ob- 
literated, that  these  two  departments  seem 
now  to  have  had  wholly  independent  origins. 
The  origin  of  all  vertebrates  from  a  primev- 
al vertebrate,  and  all  articulates  from  a  pri- 
meval articulate,  is  clear  enough ;  but  we  can- 
not now  make  ont  any  connection  or  ho- 
mology  between  the  two  types.  So  also  is 
it  with  language.  We  may  admit  rtiat  all 
languages  had  a  common  origin,  and  yet  fail 
to  find  any  philological  connection  between 
extreme  types.  As  the  existence  of  distinct 
types  of  animal  structure  does  not  destroy 
the  probability  of  a  common  origin  for  all 
animals,  so  the  existence  of  distinct  types 
of  language-structure  does  not  destroy  the 
probability  that  all  languages  have  had  a 
common  origin. 

Passing  over  the  sixth  and  seventh  essays, 
our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  which  are  again  closely  connected. 
The  most  important  thought  embodied  in 
these  is,  that  persecution  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  idea  of  corporate  responsibility  for 


individual  beliefs  or  states  of  mind.  This 
idea  is  inherited  from  an  early  military  or- 
ganization of  society,  and  very  necessary  at 
that  time  for  the  corporate  unity  of  society  ; 
but  it  has  long  since  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  now  become,  in  the  highest  degree,  hurt- 
ful to  the  individualism  which  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  an  industrially  organized 
society.  Protestantism  is  a  revolt  against 
the  idea  of  corporate  responsibility,  and  as- 
sertion of  individual  responsibility  for  indi- 
vidual beliefs  and  for  individual  develop- 
ment. According  to  our  essayist,  the  idea 
of  corporate  responsibility  is  yet  far  from 
dead — the  revolution  is  yet  far  from  com- 
plete. Protestantism  has  yet  much  to  learn 
from  the  study  of  the  true  spirit  of  Protest- 
antism. 

We  will  here  only  interject  a  query:  Is  it 
desirable  that  the  idea  should  wholly  die  ?  Is 
not  that  which  is  true  and  good  in  one  con- 
dition of  society  always  in  some  sense  true 
and  good?  Does  not  an  old  form  of  truth 
and  of  good  only  become  subordinated  to  no- 
bler truth  and  higher  good  ?  Ought  not  mod- 
ern society  to  incorporate  the  principles  of 
all  earlier  stages  and  subordinate  them  to  its 
own  higher  characteristic  principles?  Are 
not  we  moderns  "the  heirs  of  all  the  ages"? 

The  eleventh  essay,  on  Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion, is  very  timely.  The  author  takes  the 
only  rational  and  tenable  ground  on  this 
subject.  Evolution  must  not  be  confounde  d 
with  materialism.  The  two,  in  fact,  have  no 
real  affinity.  Evolution  is  not  antagonistic 
to  a  rational  theism  nor  a  true  Christianity, 
though  it  may  be  to  much  that  is  calle  d 
orthodoxy.  It  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  religious  belief. 
We  have  no  patience  with  that  shallow  phi- 
losophy which  imagines  that  at  last  a  pure 
materialism  is  demonstrated  by  evolution. 
The  spirit  of  this  essay  is  altogether  admira- 
ble. 

The  twelfth  essay  is  a  restatement  in  pop- 
ular form  of  a  thought  originally  brought 
out  in  the  author's  "  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  viz  : 
that  a  long  period  of  infancy  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  emergency  of  humanity  out 
of  animality.  It  is  so  because  it  involves  a 
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long  period  of  mental  growth,  and  especially 
necessitates  the  establishing  of  the  family, 
which  in  its  turn  forms  the  foundation  of 
our  moral  nature,  and  therefore  of  society. 
According  to  our  author,  man  becomes 
man  by  the  establishment  of  the  family, 
while  the  family  was  the  necessary  result  of 
a  long  period  of  helplessness  in  offspring. 
The  thought  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
one. 

We  have,  thus  far,  found  no  fault.  The 
book  certainly  deserves  all  the  commenda- 
tion we  have  given  or  can  give  it.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  spirit  and  in  its  style.  Yet  some 
slight  blemishes  are  detectable.  These  we 
note,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  removed 
from  future  editions,  which  are  sure  to  be 
called  for. 

Some  scientific  statements  are  made  with 
more  positiveness  than  are  warranted  by  the 
facts,  and  some  supposed  facts  are  too  easily 
accepted  when  they  fit  in  with  cherished 
views.  We  think  the  evidences  of  Tertiary 
man  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  Pliocene 
man  in  California  (p.  36),  are  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  implements  associated  with  the 
so-called  Pliocene  skull  are  Neolithic.  Now 
the  existence  of  Neolithic  man  in  Pliocene 
times  would  overthrow  all  the  recognized 
principles  of  anthropology — principles  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Fiske  himself. 

Again,  on  pp.  38  and  57,  he  speaks  of 
Croll's  theory  of  the  cause  of  glacial  climate, 
with  its  seven  or  eight  extreme  changes 
of  temperature,  as  proved.  Now,  Mr.  Croll's 
theory,  especially  as  modified  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, undoubtedly  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion— but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  proved. 

One  glaring  inaccuracy  in  scientific  state- 
ment we  note.  On  page  12  it  is  stated  that 
Marsh  has  found  so  many  mammals  of  low 
types  far  down  in  the  Trias,  that  the  origin 


of  mammals  must  be  sought  still  lower  down 
in  the  Permian.  Now  it  may  indeed  be  that 
mammals  originated  in  the  Permian,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  any  mammals  have  ever  been 
found  far  down  in  the  Trias,  and  still  less 
that  any  have  been  found  there  by  Marsh. 
The  facts  are  these :  Two  or  three  small  mar- 
supials have  been  found  in  the  uppermost 
Trias — one  in  North  Carolina  and  perhaps 
two  in  Europe.  These  are  the  earliest  known. 
In  the  middle  Jurassic  of  Europe,  seventeen 
or  eighteen  species  have  been  found.  Marsh 
has  found  about  seventeen  species  in  strata 
of  Wyoming;  but  these  are  on  a  still  higher 
horizon,  viz,  the  wealden,  which  is  uppermost 
Jurassic  if  not  lowest  cretaceous. 

There  is  one  statement  so  extraordinary 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice. 
On  page  230,  speaking  of  the  increasing  re- 
finement of  modern  times  and  the  instinct- 
ive shrinking  from  infliction  of  pain  and 
death,  so  different  from  the  recklessness 
characteristic  of  earlier  times,  he  says:  "It 
has  thus  come  to  pass  that  in  such  commun- 
ities as  England  and  our  own  northern  States 
the  majority  of  individuals  may  live  all  their 
lives  without  being  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  author  can  believe  that  in 
other  countries  and  in  other  parts  of  our  own 
country  the  majority  of  individuals  ^btake  part 
in  killing  their  fellow-men?  Or  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  word  "fellow-creature"  is  here 
used  in  a  wider  sense;  and  that  in  the  highly 
refined  communities  mentioned  above,  fleas 
and  bedbugs  and  mosquitos  enjoy  an  immu- 
nity from  pain  and  violent  death? 

But,  in  spite  of  the  slight  blemishes  point- 
ed out,  the  book  is  most  heartily  commend- 
ed as  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
stimulating. 

Joseph  Le  Conte. 
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THERE  are  indications  of  a  reaction  in  feeling 
among  the  farmers,  and  especially  the  vine  and  fruit 
growers  of  the  State,  toward  Chinese  labor.  This  is 
very  natural,  and  has  no  doubt  been  long  foreseen  by 
all  who  gave  thought  to  the  subject.  For  the  em- 
ployers of  agricultural  labor  have  never  suffered  any 
disadvantage  from  the  presence  of  Chinese,  and  joined 
the  general  request  for  their  exclusion  purely  because 
they  acquiesced  in  the  reasoning  of  those  who  urged 
upon  them  the  disadvantages  to  the  community  at 
large  of  an  unrestricted  Chinese  population.  It  is  true 
that  if  instead  of  the  75,000  Chinamen  in  our  State 
there  were  75,000  Americans,  Irish,  or  Germans, 
there  would  be  about  that  many  more  purchasers  of 
fresh  fruit  and  grapes,  and  certainly  of  breadstuffs  ; 
but  no  producer  is  likely  to  feel  personally  aggrieved 
at  the  presence  of  the  Chinaman  on  this  account, 
when  by  canning  his  fruit  and  making  his  grapes  into 
raisins  or  wine  he  has  the  world  for  his  market.  Not 
merely  was  the  farmer  without  an  economic  griev- 
ance against  the  Chinaman;  the  objectionable  char- 
acteristics developed  by  the  race  when  massed  in  cities 
are  usually  not  apparent  at  all  in  the  small  groups 
of  them  that  scatter  through  the  country.  Naturally, 
therefore,  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  did  not 
originate  among  the  farmers.  They  joined  in  it,  how- 
ever, if  not  unanimously,  still  very  generally  and 
heartily,  when  it  became  a  definite  movement.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  "pooling  issues"  in  this: 
they  were  feeling  the  pressure  of  hard  times,  a  good 
deal  mortgaged,  and  very  witting  to  help  the  laboring 
classes  against  Asiatic  competition  in  return  for  help 
against  the  railroads  and  the  creditor  class.  More- 
over, their  class  sympathy  was  strongly  with  the 
American  or  European  laborer  as  against  the  Asiatic  ; 
and  they  came,  in  time,  to  share  the  general  dread  of 
the  latter  as  a  demoralizing  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

But  considerations  of  sympathy,  of  the  general 
good,  of  one's  own  ultimate  good  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  stagger  a  little  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  an  immediate  pecuniary  need  ;  and  with  the 
fact  forcing  itself  upon  them  that  no  attainable  labor 
is  so  satisfactory  for  vineyard  and  orchard  as  Chinese 
— in  fact,  that  without  more  Chinese  labor  vineyard 
and  orchard  bid  fair  to  be  crippled — it  is  no  wonder 
that  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  exclusion  act 
begin  to  be  abundantly  spoken  and  scantily  printed 
among  them.  In  all  candor,  we  believe,  according 
to  the  best  of  our  information  and  observation,  that 
the  wine  and  fruit  growers  have  suffered  a  serious  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  and  are  likely  to  be  much  inconi  - 
moded  for  a  long  time  by  the  loss  of  a  free  supply  of 
Chinese  labor.  There  has  been  too  much  uncandor 


already  in  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question,  too 
much  inclination  to  re-enforce  the  sound  reasons  for 
restriction  with  unsound  ones,  in  order  to  meet  all 
tastes  ;  and  it  is  quite  time  to  admit  the  several  things 
that  are  to  be  said  for  the  immediate  economic  advan- 
tages of  Chinese  labor  here.  It  is  not  upon  the  ground 
of  strictly  economic  objections  to  Chinese  labor,  but 
upon  that  of  social  objections  to  a  Chinese  population, 
that  the  most  thoughtful  and  judicious  men  of  the 
community  take  their  stand. 

WE  find  this  position  met  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Eastern  authorities  with  the  reminder — some- 
what sarcastically  and  contemptuously  put — of  the 
logical  consequences  of  excluding  any  race  because 
we  do  not  think  them  desirable  members  of  society, 
and  the  question  whether  we  mean  to  exclude  every- 
body whose  views  of  the  family  or  whose  habits  in 
the  matter  of  clean  shirts  we  do  not  like.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  laboring  classes  who  clamored  for  pro- 
tection from  Asiatic  competition,  and  who  supplied  the 
voting  power  by]which  the  thing  was  accomplished, 
troubled  themselves  not  in  the  least  with  logical  se- 
quences of  any  kind;  if  the  question  were  of  the  logic, 
or  even  of  the  honesty  of  motive  of  Kearney  and  his 
followers,  we  could  give  points  to  our  Eastern  critics. 
But  educated  and  judicious  men  do  not  lose  their 
logic  when  they  take  up  their  abode  on  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  they  know,  of  course,  that  when  they  advo- 
cate the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  exclude  one 
class  of  immigration,  they  give  up  the  dogma  of 
Columbia's  sacred  office  as  a  refuge  and  protector  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  of  the  whole  earth;  they  under- 
stand that  the  precedent  made  by  the  passage  of  the 
exclusion  act  means  that  by  showing  sufficient  cause 
and  convincing  a  sufficient  number  of  votes,  any  class 
of  immigration  may  be  checked;  that  from  their  point 
of  view,  the  question  to  be  discussed  when  demon- 
stration is  made  against  any  class  is  not  whether  any- 
thing  ca.n.  justify^exclusion,  but  whether  the  reasons 
in  that  particular  case  are  strong  enough  to  justify  it, 
whether  it  is  practicable,  and  the  like.  At  present, 
the  very  general  idea  among  those  who  have  given 
up  faith  in  our  country's  duty  to  be  a  universal  refuge 
is  that  there  are  no  objections  to  any  race  of  Aryan 
blood  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  exclusion,  while 
there  are  very  few  races  outside  of  the  Aryan  family 
whom  they  would  wish  to  see  added  to  the  negroes, 
Indians,  and  Chinese  already  upon  our  hands.  We 
have  not  found,  however,  any  Aryophile  who  would 
advocate  drawing  any  hard  and  fast  line  by  race  affin- 
ities, or  who  would  deny  that,  having  once  admitted 
the  case  against  the  Chinese,  the  Government  might 
not  perfectly  well  draw  such  lines  as  to  exclude  all  of 
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non-Teutonic  blood,  of  given  opinions,  of  too  much 
or  too  little  property,  of  a  fixed  degree  of  ignorance, 
of  red  hair  or  black  eyes  or  the  name  of  Smith — any- 
thing, in  short,  which  after  sufficient  deliberation  it 
believed  to  constitute  sufficient  cause  therefor.  The 
question  would  be  solely  of  expediency  and  of  prac- 
ticability. 

IT  probably  struck  most  American  readers  of  An- 
thony Trollope's  autobiography  as  rather  queer  that 
he  should  congratulate  himself  on  never  having 
begged,  toadied  and  intrigued  for  favorable  notices 
of  his  books.  It  would  seem  to  our  way  of  looking 
at  things  very  much  a  matter  of  course  that  an  author 
who  was  a  gentleman  by  position  and  feeling  should  do 
no  such  thing.  Publishers  among  us  sometimes  carry 
legitimate  "enterprise"  pretty  far  in  the  way  of  be- 
guiling the  timid  or  careless  reviewer  into  ill-consid- 
ered praise;  and  it  undoubtedly  happens  that  not  only 
the  lower  grade  of  publisher,  but  the  sort  of  author 
that  prints  ungrammatical  poems  at  his  own  expense, 
uses  even  illegitimate  devices  to  secure  good  notices. 
But  they  get  by  it  only  insignificant  journals,  after 
all;  none  that  carry  much  weight  are  open  to  this 
sort  of  influence.  That  all  reviewers  are  influenced 
by  personal  relations  to  the  author  is  as  true  as  that 
human  nature  is  human  nature ;  but  such  influence 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  sort  of  thing 
that  Trollope  describes.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
one  of  our  second-rank  novelists  exercising  much 
moral  courage  to  avoid  entering  upon  a  course  of 
flattery  and  intrigue  to  get  the  favor  of  the  review- 
er of  any  of  our  first-rate  monthlies  or  weeklies. 
We  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  suspect  Mr.  Trol- 
lope of  exaggerating  the  temptation,  were  it  not  that 
English  papers,  in  commenting  upon  his  book,  ex- 
press their  pleasure  at  his  exceptionally  high-minded 
view  of  "that  begging  and  praying  and  bribing  and 
intriguing  for  favorable  criticism  of  which  the  author 
is  too  often  guilty,"  "that  touting  for  favorable  crit- 
icism which  is  one  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
literary  profession  at  the  present  moment."  Mr. 
Trollope's  own  words  convey  the  same  idea  —  that 
he  is  propounding  quite  a  novel  truth — when  he  says: 
"If  once  the  feeling  could  be  produced  that  it  is 
disgraceful  for  an  author  to  ask  for  praise,  the  prac- 
tice would  gradually  fall  into  the  hands  only  of  the 
lowest."  And  this  aspiration  a  leading  English  pa- 
per comments  on  as  a  bright  dream  of  a  future  that 
may  be  hoped  for  eventually;  "but  in  the  mean  time 
the  condition  of  things  which  he  condemns  so  sternly 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  woes  of  an 
author's  life." 

JUDICIOUS  scholarship  has  lately  taught  us  to  re- 
gard children's  games  and  rhymes  as  folk-lore  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and,  in  many  cases,  unknown 
origin.  This  encourages  an  unlearned  ex-child,  once 
sharer  in  these  traditionary  bequests,  to  propound  a 
notion  that  has  sometimes  interested  him  as  to  the 


derivation  of  one  particular  "  counting-out  formula." 
It  is  one  that  the  authorities  give  with  so  many  vari- 
ants, and  one  so  absolutely  unmeaning,  that  it  seems 
entitled  to  more  antiquity  than,  perhaps,  any  of  the 
others.  I  received  it  in  a  Californian  country  school, 
by  bequest  from  the  older  pupils  there  ;  the  school 
had,  perhaps,  been  in  existence  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  but  from  what  section  or  nationality  (well- 
nigh  all  were  there  represented)  the  particular  pupils 
came  who  introduced  the  formula  to  it,  I  know  not. 
As  we  had  it  in  my  time,  and  had  had  it  as  far  back 
as  reliable  tradition  extended,  it  ran  : 

"  Eeny,  meeny,  mony,  my, 
Pascalena,*  bonus,  try, 
Hogga,  dogga,  wogga,  wo, 
O-U-T  out  goes  he." 

Of  course  these  things  are  transmitted  purely 
orally,  so  spelling  counts  for  nothing.  Make  such 
changes  in  spelling  as  these — perfectly  legitimate 
ones,  considering  the  changes  in  vowel  pronunciation 
of  the  last  few  hundred  years  : 

"  Ina  mina  mone  mi  (mihi?  mei?), 
Pascalena  bonus  tri  (trei — tre-s  ? )." 

The  suggestions  of  Latin  in  the  jumble  are  too 
strong  not  to  rouse  in  the  antiquarian  fancy  the 
thought  of  some  medieval  formula  in  monkish  Latin 
— probably  a  charm  or  prayer  used  in  casting  lots,  to 
aid  the  falling  of  the  lot  upon  the  right  person  ;  de- 
scending from  friar,  ignorant  of  Latin,  to  old  wom- 
en, from  prayer  to  meaningless  charm,  and  thence — 
perhaps  with  loss  of  respect  for  such  things  in  Prot- 
estant or  Puritan  Reformations — handed  over  to 
children  for  a  plaything,  like  other  outgrown  gar- 
ments. A  form  "Pascalena,  bona,  stri,"  even  sug- 
gests the  grammatical-looking  conjunction  "Pasca- 
lena bona,"  with  a  suggestion  of  reference  to  the 
sacrament;  or  the  other  conjunction  "Bonus  tres  " 
hints  very  strongly  of  reference  to  the  Trinity.  And 
"Mone  mi"  still  farther  carries  the  hint  that  per- 
haps a  sufficiently  profound  antiquarian  might  dig  up 

some  such  original  as  " [saint  or  virgin]  guide 

me,"  Paschal  lamb  [paschala  agnus — pascalena  ? — 
no  barbarism  of  Latinity  need  stagger  one  in  a  friar's 
charm-prayer,  or  old  woman's  charm]  and  ' '  good 
Trinity,  direct  the  lot  to  the  right  person  " — this  last, 
of  course,  being  in  two  lines  lost  and  replaced  by  the 
meaningless  words  now  used  by  children.  Certainly 
the  last  two  lines,  as  they  now  stand,  have  an  air  of 
deliberate  invention,  instead  of  gradual  corruption, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  first  two.  The  words  are 
such  as  children  would  naturally  invent  to  fill  out  a 
— to  them — senseless  formula ;  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  first  couplet.  It  .would  be  natural  that 
the  original  charm  should  have  limped  much  in 
metre  and  rhyme  ;  but  having  by  some  elements  of 
smoothness  secured  over  others  its  survival,  once  in 
the  mouths  of  folk  who  knew  no  Latin,  it  would 
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inevitably  be  docked,  drawn  out,  twisted  in  vowel- 
sounds  and  re-divided  in  words  till  it  attained  the 
perfect  rhythm  of  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme.  •  Even 
now,  do  not  children,  orally  taught,  improve  the 
rhythm  of  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  "  a  trifle 
by  rendering  and  understanding  "lay  me"  as  one 
word  ? 

A  Song  of  Dark  Weather. 

AH,  hopeless  day,  with  sky  of  gray 
Bowed  down  on  wet,  green  hills, 
With  slender  trees  bent  all  one  way, 
And  slow,  damp  wind  that  chills; — 

And  ache,  heart,  ache, 

For  the  wind  will  blow  and  the  skies  stoop  low, 
And  men,  thy  brothers,  will  come  and  go, 
And  who  will  care  though  thou  shouldst  break  ? 
Ache,  heart,  be  dumb  and  ache. 

The  sun  shall  shine,  and  the  green  hills'  line 
Be  drawn  on  purest  sky; 


And  the  winds  shall  whisper,  half  divine 
With  bloom  of  almond,  by; — 

And  break,  heart,  break, 

For  the  wind  will  blow  through  the  blossom  snow, 
And  men  thou  lovest  will  come  and  go, 
And  who  will  care  how  thou  mayst  ache  ? 
There  is  no  help,  no  pity, — break  ; 

Break,  heart,  cry  not,  but  break. 

M.   W.  S. 
Song. 

UPON  the  whitened  wall 
The  shortened  shadows  fall, 

From  fronds  of  palm  ; 
And  on  the  violet  sky 
The  sharp,  clear  hill-tops  lie 

In  rugged  calm  ; 

With  strange,  weird  life-sounds  blent, 
From  foaming  reef  is  sent 

The  ocean's  psalm. 
But  what  are  all  things  new 
Away  from  you  ? 

E.  C.  Sanford. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Reminiscences  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  1 

This  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  everything  to  make  life  happy,  useful,  and 
beautiful.  Born  in  Stafford  House,  London,  in  1845, 
of  a  noble  family,  related  on  the  father's  side  to  the 
Campbells,  Stuarts,  Levesons,  Grosvenors,  and  Fitz- 
geralds,  and  on  the  mother's  to  the  equal  ly  notable 
Sutherlands,  Howards,  and  Carlisles,  he  was  schooled 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland,  and  was 
then  entered  at  Cambridge  University.  Here  he 
passed  the  usual  period,  interspersed  with  visits  to 
London,  etc.,  excursions  to  the  Continent,  and  fre- 
quent returns  to  the  three  palaces  which  constituted 
his  three  homes,  and  which,  with  their  art  and  sur- 
romndings,  he  graphically  pictures  to  the  reader. 
From  1867  to  1874,  ne  was  m  Parliament  as  a  Liberal 
and  supporter  of  Gladstone.  His  reminiscences  of 
that  great  chief  are  most  interesting  and  valuable ; 
but  he  seems  to  have,  been  even  more  intimate  with 
Disraeli,  who  used  to  address  him  as  "  My  Dearest," 
and  who  confided  to  him,  among  many  striking 
thoughts,  that  memorable  conclusion  of  his  long  po- 
litical career :  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sympathy 
or  sentiment  between  statesmen."  His  description 
of  the  declining  days  of  that  brilliant  leader,  when, 
at  Hughenden,  he  sat  gazing  into  the  fire  murmuring 
absently  to  himself,  "  Dreams,  dreams,  dreams  !  " 
is  the  most  pathetic  passage  of  the  book. 

Our  author  was  especially  intimate  also  with  the 
Marquis  of  "Lome  and  Lord  Dufferin,  and  he  is  full 
of  interesting  particulars  of  Lord  Derby,  Dean  Stan- 

1  My  Reminiscences.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  2  vols. 
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ley,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Swinburne,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Harriet  Martineau,  Motley,  Longfellow, 
Garibaldi,  Thiers,  Taine,  Victor  Hugo,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  H.  Russell  (whom  he 
calls  "the  founder  of  the  profession  of  war-corre- 
spondents"), and  very  many  other  noted  people.  He 
was  also  an  artist — a  sculptor  of  no  little  fame,  and 
it  was  of  his  statuette  of  the  "  Old  Guard  "  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  cleverly  said,  in  writing  to  him,  that 
he  had  accomplished  the  difficult  achievement  of 
"translating  the  Dying  Gladiator  into  modern 
French."  As  an  artist  he  has  entertaining  things  to 
say  of  Sir'F.  Leighton,  Watts  (whom  he  styles  "  a 
far  greater  artist "),  Millais,  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
Frank  Miles,  E.  M.  Ward,  Whistler  (of  whom  he 
writes,  "he  has  certainly  talent,  but  too  much  af- 
fectation and  self-admiration  "),  and,  in  France,  Gus- 
tave  Dor6,  Meissonier  ("  more  like  a  gnome  than  any 
one  I  ever  set  eyes  on  "),  Leopold  Flameng,  etc.  He 
recounts  many  curious  phases  of  English  life  ;  among 
others  the  "snobbish,"  as  he  characterizes  it,  recep- 
tion of  the  Shah,  whom  he  describes  as  "  a  man  ut- 
terly without  recommendation — a  more  effete,  un- 
gracious, uncivilized  creature  than  this  yellow-faced 
Persian  could  not  be  imagined — his  unmajestic  maj- 
esty," who  was  more  interested  in  cock-fighting  than 
anything  else  he  saw  in  England.  One  of  the  author's 
most  important  episodes  was  his  march  with  the 
German  army  and  subsequent  stay  in  Paris  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  work  the  reader  finds  himself  moving  in  exalted 
and  distinguished  society,  or  taking  part  in  scenes 
and  events,  now  stirring,  now  charming,  in  England 
and  abroad. 
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But  that  which  will  most  interest  the  Pacific  reader 
is  his  journey  in  1878  to  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  his  impressions  of  the  American  people. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  He 
says  of  them  :  "They  are  intellectually,  as  a  people, 
vastly  superior  to  any  other  nation,  and  the  progress 
they  have  made,  and  are  making  annually,  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  facts  in  the  history  of  civilization." 
Again:  "Wherever  I  went,  I  found  all  classes  of 
the  Americans  not  only  civil  but  highly  civilized,  as 
compared  class  for  class  with  the  English  ;  not  only 
amiable,  but  as  a  rule  kind  and  courteous,  and  with 
rare  exceptions  well-informed,  well-bred,  and  having 
more  refinement  of  manner  than  any  other  people  I 
have  ever  come  amongst.  *  H  *  I  admire  with 
all  my  heart  this  great  people."  Of  a  steamer  on  the 
Hudson  he  writes:  "  To  which  steamer  and  to  which 
river,  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in  the  Old  World. " 
Of  our  climate:  "I  begin  to  think  this  American 
climate  the  most  perfect  in  the  universe.  All  this 
week  has  been  heavenly,  and  the  sky  infinitely  more 
blue  than  ours  in  England,  and  the  air  has  a  bright- 
ness and  sparkle  about  it  that  gives  one  a  sense  of 
continually  quaffing  ethereal  champagne."  Coming 
westward,  he  tarries  at  Salt  Lake  City.  "As  to  its 
position,"  he  declares,  "  no  town  can  be  more  beau- 
tifully situated  than  this  of  the  Mormons.  Infinitely 
finer  in  situation  than  even  Florence,  but  recalling  a 
little  the  position  of  that  city."  He  duly  arrives  at 
Sacramento,  and  "from  there  on  to  San  Francisco 
the  country  is  like  an  immense  English  park  ;  oaks 
abound,  and  the  pastures  are  as  green  and  fresh  as 
those  of  Kent  in  May.  Crossing  a  ferry  at  Oakland 
in  one  of  those  triple-decked  steamers  on  which 
hundreds  of  passengers  and  dozens  of  carts  and  horses 
can  all  be  stowed  away,  looking  like  a  Noah's  ark, 
we  reached  Frisco  *  *  *  and  there  put  up  at  the 
hugest  wooden  inn  in  the  world,  the  Palace  Hotel." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  appreciative  a  visitor  was 
obliged  to  pass  rapidly  through  our  city  on  his  way 
to  Australia,  without  delaying  to  see  and  know  us. 
But  on  his  return  by  the  same  route,  in  September, 
he  stopped  long  enough  to  make  the  excursion  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  This  journey,  however,  taken  at 
the  dustiest  season  of  the  year,  was  almost  too  much 
for  him.  "This,"  he  writes,  "is  an  expedition  of 
such  labor  and  toil,  that  compared  to  it  a  felon's 
task  would  be  an  agreeable  change.  *  *  *  Not  for  an 
empire  would  I  go  through  that  drive  again  from 
Merced  to  Clarke's."  At  the  "Titanic  Valley,"  as  he 
styles  it,  though  there  was  but  little  water  in  the  Falls, 
and  "Mirror  Lake,"  so  called,  was  found  to  be  a 
"swindle,"  the  traveler  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  "gigantic  granite  walls,  the  valley  appearing 
like  a  path  between  them."  But  what  most  surprised 
and  delighted  him  was  the  Trees,  ' '  the  largest 
and  most  ancient  that  exist  in  the  world."  Begin- 
ning with  the  "beautiful  ride"  to  the  Mariposa 
Grove,  he  proceeds  with  his  fine  and  glowing  de- 
scription: "These  trees  are  altogether  beautiful — 


beautiful  from  their  prodigious  height  and  size — and 
of  inexpressible  majesty  and  solemnity.  Much  soon 
er  would  I  have  missed  seeing  the  Valley  of  the  Yo- 
semite than  these  glorious  trees ;  they  make  one  feel, 
while  riding  beneath  them  and  looking  up  at  their 
matchless  height,  as  one  only  does  when  seeing  or 
hearing  some  glorious  work  of  art — before  a  cartoon 
of  Raffaelle,  or  listening  to  a  march  of  Handel,  or  a  re- 
quiem of  Bach's.  They  brought  one's  heart  into  one's 
throat,  and  a  mist  to  one's  eyes,  and  one  felt  under 
them  nearer  to  God  and  to  heaven.  With  what  de- 
light could  one  pass  days  in  this  natural  temple,  the 
dome  of  which  is  the  blue  sky,  the  pillars  these  state- 
ly purple  columns."  Of  one  of  these  giants  he  says  : 
"  It  was  more  like  a  polished  pillar  of  porphyry  than 
a  tree." 

But  here  we  must  leave,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, this  genial  and  generous  Englishman. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  Daughters?! 

THERE  is  very  little  to  be  said  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  woman's  sphere,  rights,  duties,  or  capacities, 
and  as  a  great  deal  is  said,  it  follows  that  the  major 
part  of  it  is  essentially  repetition.  "  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  the  point  of  view,"  as  Mr.  James's  interna- 
tional visitors  say  :  that  once  got,  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  further  writing  upon  the  subject  that  is  not  self- 
evident  in  all  but  some  corroborative  and  cumulative 
details.  As  the  doctrines  of  these  writings,  however, 
are  still  in  the  position  of  propaganda,  numbering 
only  a  minority  of  the  reading  world  among  their  ad- 
herents, it  is  as  right  that  they  should  be  continually 
restated,  inculcated,  re-illustrated,  and  re-proved,  as 
that  the  doctrine  of  civil  service  reform,  or  of  the 
higher  education,  should  be.  Mrs.  Livermore's  lec- 
tures, recast  into  the  form  of  treatise,  form  an  admir- 
able addition  to  the  chain  of  expositions  with  regard 
to  the  sphere  of  women.  They  are  in  the  sensible 
and  moderate  style  that  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  front  in  such  discussion ;  they  are  directed,  most 
wisely,  to  the  single  point  of  how  girls  should  be 
brought  up — the  most  vital  one,  certainly,  connected 
with  the  destiny  of  the  sex  ;  for  it  has  become  obvi- 
ous enough  that  laws  might  be  enacted  to  infinity 
without  extending  the  sphere  of  woman  an  inch,  if 
she  did  not  show  herself  capable  of  occupying  the  ex- 
tended territory  ;  and  that  whatever  territory  she  can 
occupy  will  surely  be  hers.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  to 
the  candid  that  women  have  already  open  to  them 
more  opportunity  than  they  avail  themselves  of;  that, 
both  in  education  and  money-earning,  the  strongest 
bar  to  their  liberty  at  present  is  their  own  disinclina- 
tion to  severe  training  and  the  influence  of  social 
opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  against  these  moral  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  her  sex  that  Mrs.  Livermore's 
book  is  directed.  The  present  orthodox  idea  of 
bringing  up  girls  (we  are  glad  to  say  it  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  the  universal  idea)  is  to  make  qualifi- 

1  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Daughters  ?  By  Mary 
A.  Livermore.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1883. 
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cation  for  attracting  a  husband  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
cation ;  qualification  for  wifehood  being  a  neglect- 
ed consideration,  for  motherhood  still  more  so ; 
while  the  often  inevitable  spinsterhood  is  a  state  for 
\vhich_girls  seem  to  be  almost  deliberately  disquali- 
fied. Mrs.  Livermore  pleads  for  the  reversal  of  all 
this.  A  few  scattered  quotations  will  give  an  idea  of 
her  general  positions  : 

"  Our  social  structure  has  been  based  on  the  theo- 
ry that  '  all  men  support  all  women,' — a  theory  which 
has  never  been  true,  and  which  is  farther  from  being 
true  to-day  than  ever  before.  Consequently,  boys 
have  been  educated  to  have  some  well-defined,  clear- 
cut  purpose  in  life.  ...  It  has  been,  and  is  still, 
regarded  as  a  misfortune  when  a  boy  grows  to  man- 
hood, aimless,  shiftless,  content  to  live  on  the  labor 
of  others.  With  girls  it  has  been  otherwise.  .  .  . 
The  practical  working  of  this  theory  has  weighted 
women  with  heavy  disabilities ;  for  many  men  make 
neither  good  nor  competent  husbands.  .  .  .  Many 
women  are  widows,  while  an  increasingly  large  num- 
ber in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  do  not  marry 
at  all.  .  .  .  '  At  sixty,  when  their  husbands  die,  they 
are  no  better  able  to  manage  their  affairs  than  they 
were  at  six,  but  betray  by  their  childishness  that  the 
whole  moral  work  of  life  has  been  stopped  for  them 
for  half  a  century.'  .  .  .  Society  has  a  claim  upon 
every  human  being,  women  as  well  as  men,  for  some 
useful  work.  .  .  .  Girls  would  then  escape  one  of  the 
most  serious  dangers  to  which  inefficient  women  are 
liable — the  danger  of  regarding  marriage  as  a  means 
of  livelihood."  "  Out  of  two  thousand  fallen  women 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty  had  been  brought  up  'to  do  nothing.'" 

"  Prepare  our  daughters  to  be  good  wives,  moth- 
ers, and  home-makers  ?  Do  we  conduct  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  with  this  object?  Do  we  not  trust  entire- 
ly to  natural  instinct  and  aptitude,  which,  in  the 
woman,  is  incomparably  strong  in  the  direction  of 
wifehood,  motherhood,  and  the  home  ?  .  .  The  very 
highest  function  of  woman  is  to  raise  and  train  the 
family ;  it  is  the  very  highest  function  of  man  also. 
Indeed,  civilization  has  but  this  end  in  view.  .  .  . 
'  Governments,  religion,  property,  books,  are  but  the 
scaffolding  to  build  men.  Earth  holds  up  to  her 
Master  no  fruit  but  the  finished  man.'  .  .  .  Are  the 
duties  of  motherhood  so  slight  and  easy  of  right  per- 
formance that  no  preparation  or  training  is  necessary? 
...  It  requires  a  very  high  order  of  woman  to  be  a 
good  wife,  mother,  and  housekeeper ;  and  she  who 


makes  a  success  in  these  departments  possesses  such 
a  combination  of  admirable  qualities,  both  mental 
and  moral,  that,  with  proper  training,  she  might 
make  a  success  in  almost  any  department.  .  .  .  Pres- 
ident Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  was  wont  to  say  that 
a  man  must  ask  his  wife  if  he  may  be  rich."  "  The 
'  widespread  neglect,  indifference,  or  opposition  to 
marriage  '  discussed  and  anathematized  by  some  late 
writers,  exists  more  generally  in  their  imaginations 
than  in  society.  For  to-day,  as  ever  since  the  world 
began,  men  and  women  marry,  wisely  and  unwisely. 
.  .  .  It  is  true  there  are  communities  where  women 
are  in  excess  of  men.  ...  It  is  also  true  that  the 
better  classes  of  women  demand  more  in  marriage  at 
the  present  time  than  was  formerly  thought  essential. 
.  .  .  From  institutes  of  heredity  and  temperance  un- 
ions, from  maternal  associations,  and  societies  for 
moral  education  .  .  .  comes  a  united  entreaty  to  the 
young  women  of  the  present  to  forbear  allying  them- 
selves in  marriage  with  drunken,  sensual,  immoral 
men." 

"  Superfluous  women?  There  are  plenty  of  them. 
.  .  .  But  you  will  not  always  find  superfluous  wom- 
en among  the  unmarried.  They  are  superfluous  wom- 
en, whether  married  or  unmarried,  whose  lives  are 
days  of  idle  pleasure,  and  who  are  victims  of  ennui, 
unrest,  and  morbid  fancy,  because  they  despise  the 
activities  of  the  age  into  which  they  are  born.  .  . 
They  are  superfluous  women  who  are  ...  so  lack- 
ing in  high  principle,  so  devoid  of  tender  feeling,  that 
they  are  capable  of  accepting  any  man  in  marriage 
...  if  his  establishment,  his  equipage,  and  bank  ac- 
count are  satisfactory  .  .  .  they  are  superfluous  wo- 
men who  live  for  what  they  call  '  society, '  their  weak 
natures  knowing  no  loftier  aspiration  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  gilded  social  circle  higher  than  they." 
"It  is  the  false  teaching  of  society — a  demoralizing 
public  sentiment — that  is  responsible  for  these  wo- 
men." 

These  quotations  give  a  sort  of  abstract  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  book.  It  is 
throughout  unmarred  by  any  fanaticism  or  folly — as 
wise,  temperate,  and  sound  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
book  to  be.  We  rarely  meet  a  book  that  we  feel  it 
right  to  urge  so  warmly  upon  readers.  Young  girls, 
parents,  teachers,  who  have  not  already  given  the 
subject  careful  thought,  should  certainly  read  it;  and 
whatever  additional  readers  it  gains,  outside  these 
classes,  will  count  as  a  gain  toward  the  formation  of 
a  wise  public  opinion. 
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A  PUEBLO  FETE  DAY. 


SCATTERED  about  among  the  valleys  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  there  are  some 
twenty-three  villages  peopled  by  a  race 
known  as  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Once  a 
mighty  nation  and  an  ancient  one,  the  tribes 
to-day  do  not  number  more  than  10,000 
persons,  and  disease  still  continues  its  dec- 
imating work.  Who  the  Pueblo  Indians 
really  are  is  hard  to  tell.  They  were  found 
living  where  they  do  to-day  by  the  Spaniards 
as  far  back  as  1540 ;  and  to  all  appearances 
they  had  occupied  their  mud-built  houses 
many  centuries  before  Cortez  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Mexico,  and  before  Coronado  had 
marched  to  the  northern  counties  beyond. 
Mr.  Frank  Gushing,  living  among  the  Zuni, 
is  striving  to  learn  what  the  mythological 
history  of  that  tribe  is ;  and  if,  as  many  be- 
lieve, the  Zuni  and  the  so-called  Pueblo 
tribes  come  from  the  same  race,  and  were 
originally  of  the  same  nation,  then  Cushing's 
knowledge  of  one  people's  history  may  en- 
able him  to  unravel  the  mythological  haze 
surrounding  the  others.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Pueblo  Indians  are  related  to  the  Aztecs 
of  old  Mexico.  They  certainly  have  many 
customs  similar  to  those  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
in  personal  appearance  the  likeness  is  re- 
markable. Both  live  in  adobe  houses, 
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dress  very  much  alike,  cook  in  the  same 
manner,  and  eat  the  same  kind  of  food. 
The  language  of  the  two,  however,  is  differ- 
ent ;  but  this  is  not  strange,  for  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  among  the  twenty-three  Pueblo 
tribes,  hardly  any  two  have  the  same  tongue. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  small-pox  had  ren- 
dered one  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblos  no 
longer  habitable,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  tribe  left  their  homes,  and  had  to  travel 
many  miles  and  visit  many  different  villages 
before  they  found  a  people  who  could  un- 
derstand their  language.  I  once  heard  of  a 
man  who  said  that  a  medium  or  spiritualist 
had  told  him  that  centuries  ago  a  party  of 
Egyptians  crossed  over  at  the  far  north  from 
Europe  to  America,  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  the  arctic  region.  At  that  early  period, 
however,  the  country  there  was  possessed  of 
a  mild  climate ;  but  when  it  began  to  grow 
cold,  the  Egyptians  began  to  move  south, 
and  continued  their  migrations  until  they 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  as  they  moved  toward  warmer  latitudes, 
they  left  behind  them,  at  irregular  intervals, 
different  bodies  of  men  and  their  women,  who 
afterwards  forn\ed  first  the  Esquimaux,  then 
the  Indians  of  central  North  America,  then 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  later  the  Aztecs. 
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But  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the 
mythology  of  the  Indians  and  the  other 
races  who  have  their  hidden  history,  before 
mediums  or  any  one  else  will  know  with  any 
certainty  where  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
pueblo  villages  came  from.  The  Aztecs  had 
an  emperor,  Montezuma,  who,  without  doubt, 
was  a  real  personage.  And  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians had  a  god  who  bore  the  same  name, 
and  to  whom  a  fire  is  kept  burning  to-day  in 
nearly  all,  if  not  in  all,  council  chambers. 
Tradition  says  that  the  god  Montezuma  was 
carried  away  on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  and 
his  people  look  for  him  to  return  to  them  in 
the  same  manner.  And  again  these  Indians 
say  that  he  will  come  to  them  from  the  East, 
a  belief  which  is  shared  in  by  the  Zufii,  who 
look  toward  that  quarter  of  the  universe 
as  the  region  from  whence  their  god  will 
come,  too.  Certainly  for  archaeologists  this 
study  of  the  origin  of  races  must  be  one  full 
of  interest;  and  observations  made  at  the 
homes  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  so  enticing 
that  I  am  half  inclined  to  envy  the  life  which 
Mr.  Gushing  is  leading  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  not  yet  visited  his  people,  the  Zufiis, 
but  for  a  time  have  been  wandering  about 
the  different  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and 
have  gathered  much  pleasure,  and  instruction, 
too,  from  what  I  have  seen.  The  largest  and 
the  best  known  of  the  several  villages  are 
those  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Taos,  all  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  except 
Taos  almost  within  sight  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

Taos  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  that  name,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  and  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the 
river.  The  valley  itself  is  so  fertile  and  en- 
joys such  climatic  advantages  that  it  has 
earned  the  name  of  "the  Garden  of  New 
Mexico."  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  forty 
wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of  high 
mountains,  the  massive  shoulders  of  which 
protect  the  region  from  cold  winds  and  break 
in  pieces  the  clouds  which  might  otherwise 
bring  cold  rains  and  snow  into  the  blossom- 
ing section.  There  is  no  railway  yet  which 
has  penetrated  the  valley,  the  nearest  inva- 
sion being  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 


Grande,  which  runs  down  the  eastern  limits, 
between  the  river  and  the  mountains.  The 
soil  is  productive,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  is  afforded 
by  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  population,  small  and  scat- 
tered, is  composed  of  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
the  latter  found  in  the  city  of  Taos,  three 
miles  from  the  pueblo,  and  in  the  little  ranch 
houses  which  dot  the  valley  its  entire  length. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  mostly  followed  for 
a  living,  although  nearly  every  farmer  has 
a  few  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  which  are  eas- 
ily raised  on  the  grasses  growing  in  the  small- 
er valleys.  Throughout  the  entire  amphi- 
theater there  are  to  be  found  groves  of  peach 
trees,  luxuriant  vineyards,  apple,  pear  and 
plum  groves,  and  patches  of  wheat  and  corn. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  region  in  time 
will  become  famous  as  a  fruit-producing 
country,  for  the  mildness  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders danger  from  a  too  early  frost  very  slight, 
and  there  is  not  dampness  enough  to  create 
mildew  to  destroy  the  grapes.  When  the 
Spaniards  penetrated  the  valley  and  founded 
the  city  of  Taos,  they  may  very  possibly 
have  noticed  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
place,  and  have  contemplated  taking  advan- 
tage of  them  to  make  the  valley  a  rich  grow- 
er of  grapes  and  cereals.  Nor  could  these 
adventurous  enthusiasts  have  failed  to  notice 
the  scenic  attractions.  Nowhere,  unless  in 
parts  of  Switzerland,  is  grander  scenery  to 
be  found  than  here.  The  encircling  moun- 
tains, grand,  massive,  and  with  an  endless 
variety  of  form,  have  their  sides  in  many 
places  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  tim- 
ber, while  many  of  the  higher  peaks  tower 
high  into  cloudland  and  are  resplendent 
with  masses  of  unmelting  snow.  The  ra- 
vines which  wind  in  and  out  the  smaller 
hills  are  verdant  and  well  watered;  there  are 
long  stretches  of  level  country,  and  along 
the  Rio  Grande  there  is  an  endless  variety 
of  grand  yet  beautiful  vistas. 

My  introduction  to  Taos  Valley  vwas  at  the 
little  town  of  Embudo,  where  I  left  the  rail- 
way and  engaged  a  team  with  which  to  drive 
to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos,  thirty-five  miles  up 
the  valley.  Embudo,  composed  of  a  station- 
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house,  a  water-tank,  and  one  or  two  small 
houses,  has  a  decidedly  limited  number  of 
people.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Behind,  in  front  of,  and 
all  around  the  town  rise  high  hills,  covered 
with  trees,  or  bare  and  rocky  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  river  is  wide  and  of  a  rich 
green  color,  and  flows  over  a  rock-strewn 
bed.  I  engaged  horses  of  a  Senor  Lopez, 
a  big-framed  Mexican,  who  quite  outweighed 
his  jaded  little  ponies,  and  who  was  the  very 
prince  of  companions  to  travel  with,  as  I 
soon  had  reason  to  learn. 

A  Mexican  team  is  never  a  very  energetic 
or  beautiful  one  at  the  best,  and  this  of  Senor 
Lopez  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
was  not  because  the  beasts  were  lazy  that  we 
could  never  get  over  five  miles  an  hour 
speed  out  of  them,  but  simply  because  they 
were  too  old  and  worn  out  to  go  any  faster. 
One  was  nearly  toothless,  and  when  I  once 
gave  him  a  handful  of  hay  he  was  unable  to 
eat  it,  and  carried  it  in  his  mouth  for  miles 
before  it  became  mumbled  enough  to  be 
swallowed.  However,  Lopez  never  lost  his 
temper;  and  all  through  the  afternoon  of  a 
mellow  September  day  we  jogged  content- 
edly on  our  way.  Following  the  river,  which 
ran  beside  the  road  with  an  audible  murmur, 
we  slowly  climbed  toward  Taos,  and  stopped 
every  few  hours  to  explore  a  peach  orchard 
and  take  a  lunch  of  the  delicious  fruit,  which 
we  were  allowed  to  buy.  The  manor  houses 
about  which  the  peach  trees  grew  were  made 
of  adobe,  painted  white,  and  were  very  clean 
and  cool  inside.  At  nearly  every  doorway 
a  long  branch  of  bright  red  peppers  was  hung 
up  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  there 
were  layers  of  cut  peaches  spread  out  to  dry. 
At  times  we  overtook  parties  on  the  road 
driving  a  pack  of  burros  before  them ;  they 
gave  us  a  hearty  greeting  in  Spanish,  and  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure  the  cigarettes  I  gave 
them.  With  their  dark,  swarthy  faces,  wide- 
brimmed  so?nbreros,  and  black  eyes,  they  were 
true  descendants  of  old  Spain ;  and  the  lit- 
tle burros,  carrying  their  well-filled  panieros, 
helped  to  finish  the  old-world  picture. 

After  winding  around  or  climbing  over  the 
various  low-browed  hills  that  continually  be- 


set our  path,  and  after  fording  shallow  streams 
and  driving  through  herds  of  grazing  sheep 
and  flocks  of  goats,  we  came  to  a  road  which 
had  been  built  close  beside  the  river.  On 
one  side  of  the  narrow  way  a  broken  but 
high  and  abrupt  line  of  cliffs  towered  above 
us,  and  on  the  other,  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
below,  ran  the  stream.  The  scenery  was 
very  like  that  of  Switzerland:  there  was  the 
same  wild  abruptness,  the  narrow  valleys 
leading  up  to  high,  snow-capped  peaks,  arid 
the  same  rock-strewn  ravines,  studded  with 
straggling  pines  and  pinons.  At  a  little  white 
cottage,  perched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the 
road  left  the  river  and  began,  by  a  steeper 
grade,  to  climb  over  the  low  divide  that 
seems  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  Taos  Val- 
ley. Here  we  drove  beside  deep  arroyos, 
made  by  the  early  spring  showers,  and  here 
through  forests  of  pines.  Now  we  were  in 
the  bottom  of  a  gully,  and  again  had  climb- 
ed out  of  it  to  a  high  ridge  from  which  we 
were  able  to  survey  the  miles  of  adjacent 
country;  and,  as  darkness  came  on,  we 
plunged  into  the  deepest  arroyo  of  all,  gain- 
ed the  opposite  side  of  it,  and  before  us  saw 
the  lights  of  Taos  gleaming  through  the 
gloaming,  and  only  ten  miles  away.  The 
mountains  now  seemed  only  gaunt  shadows 
in  the  distance,  and  the  stars  shone  down 
on  us  as  the  stars  can  shine  only  in  a  south- 
ern latitude — clear,  brilliant,  and  still.  Push- 
ing onward  over  low,  sea-like  swells  of  sage- 
grown  country,  passing  lonely  ranches,  and 
tall  trees  standing  by  the  roadside,  we  gain- 
ed at  last  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  a 
little  later  rode  up  a  succession  of  narrow, 
crooked  streets  to  the  hotel  of  the  antiquated 
place. 

The  city  of  Taos,  or  La  Ciudad  de  Fer- 
nandez de  Taos,  as  the  Mexicans  melodiously 
call  it,  is  evidently  as  old  as  history  tells  us 
it  is.  It  is  Spanish  enough  in  general  ap- 
pearance to  belong  more  properly  in  Spain 
than  in  America,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
few  houses  is  Moorish,  inside  and  out.  Every 
building  is  made  of  adobe,  flat-roofed  and 
with  deep-set  windows,  while  the  streets  can- 
not boast  of  a  yard  length  of  tangent.  Ap- 
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patently  there  has  nerer  been  a  house  built 
nor  an  improvement  made  since  the  first 
Spaniards  marched  away  to  their  home  across 
the  sea.  Even  the  plaza,  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  has  an  antiquated  air,  and  seems  to 
be  in  a  listless  state  of  expectancy;  and  the 
people  one  sees  have  so  little  idea  of  the 
general  importance  of  time  that  they  prefer 
toasting  themselves  in  the  sun  all  day  to 
making  any  effort  toward  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  century.  Of  business, 
there  is  none — at  least,  one  so  judges  after 
watching  the  scenes  around  the  few  stores 
that  face  the  plaza — and  there  is  an  air  of 
innate  sedateness  around  everything  and 
everybody,  from  the  old  Spanish  cathedral 
down  through  the  old  houses  to  the  boy 
riding  the  sleepy-eyed  burro.  If  one  wants 
rest,  he  can  find  it  at  Taos.  If  he  wants 
quiet  for  study,  the  city  will  abundantly  af- 
ford it.  There  is  no  daily  newspaper  to  de- 
stroy the  breakfast  appetite  with  its  accounts 
of  the  world's  progress;  and  even  the  near- 
est barber-shop  is  at  Santa  Fe".  There  are 
only  a  few  Americans  in  the  town,  and  they 
have  married  Mexicans  and  given  up  their  na- 
tional energy  with  their  bachelor  freedom.  A 
bank  is  unknown,  and  Sunday  is  seen  to 
have  come  only  by  the  appearance  of  a  few 
clean-shirted  people  in  the  plaza;  the  stores 
are  open  as  usual,  and,  after  early  mass,  the 
day  goes  on  as  usual.  Near  the  cathedral — 
a  building  with  a  fagade  of  some  dignity  of 
architecture — there  is  a  convent.  In  this  the 
children  of  the  town  receive  their  early  edu- 
cation at  the  hands  of  some  sisters  of  the 
church,  and  once  inside  the  walls  which  sur- 
round the  old  buildings  there  is  a  sort  of 
intensified  quiet,  and  the  shaded  gardens  in- 
vite repose  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Just  outside  the  city  is  a  weed-grown 
grave-yard,  in  one  corner  of  which  that  man 
of  active  life,  Kit  Carson,  lies  sleeping.  No 
stone  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  this 
guide  of  the  early  days,  when  New  Mexico 
was  a  veritable  terra  incognita,  and  to  travel 
into  the  territory  was  a  dangerous  piece  of 
work.  And  yet  the  old  "God's  acre,"  as 
Longfellow  would  have  called  the  place,  is 
not  more  restful  than  Kit  would  have  chos- 


en; for  he  at  heart  never  loved  the  wildness 
that  surrounded  his  life.  Bold  and  fearless 
though  he  was,  the  time  never  came  when 
he  would  not  have  chosen  a  tamer  life  than 
that  which  fate  decreed  that  he  should  follow. 

The  pueblos  of  Taos,  three  miles  north  of 
the  city,  are  curiously  shaped  piles  of  houses 
which  are  hoary  with  age.  The  description 
of  them  that  the  Spaniards  wrote  more  than 
three  centuries  ago  will  answer  as  well  to- 
day as  then,  for  very  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  general  appearance.  Time 
may  have  added  a  deeper  coloring  of  brown 
to  the  sun-dried  walls,  new  ladders  leading  to 
the  roofs  may  have  taken  the  place  of  those 
which  the  Spaniards  saw,  and  the  walls  have 
undoubtedly  been  chipped  and  worn  by  the 
busy  years  that  have  crept  over  them.  But 
still  the  changes  wrought  are  only  slight,  and 
los  pueblos  de  Taos  are  still  the  same  collec- 
tions of  adobe-built  houses,  huddled  into  two 
high  piles,  reared  terrace  upon  terrace,  cov- 
ering an  acre  or  so  of  ground  each,  and  hav- 
ing accommodations  for  at  least  a  thousand 
people.  In  years  past,  when  the  pueblos 
were  fortresses  to  which  the  attacked  might 
go  for  safety,  there  was  a  high  wall  surround- 
ing the  village;  but  in  these  days  of  peace,  it 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  in 
places,  and  only  odd  sections  of  it  remain 
standing.  Between  the  two  pueblos  there 
is  an  open,  treeless  plaza,  down  the  center 
of  which  flows  a  shallow  stream,  and  across 
which  the  two  piles  face  one  another.  The 
pueblo  on  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  is  some- 
what larger  than  its  neighbor,  and  is  fifty  feet 
high  by  sixty  long  and  forty  wide.  A  pecul- 
iarity of  the  architecture  of  both  is  that  all 
entrances  to  the  houses  are  by  means  of 
holes  cut  in  the  roofs,  down  which  a  ladder 
leads  to  the  chambers  below.  And  ladders 
take  the  place  of  stairs  everywhere,  and  are 
scattered  about  the  place  wherever  one  has 
occasion  to  climb  from  the  ground  to  any  of 
the  terraces  or  housetops. 

The  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  these 
oddly  made  homes  are  an  agricultural,  quiet, 
peaceable  people.  Their  land  is  carefully 
cultivated,  and  its  product  religiously  gath- 
ered at  the  proper  season,  and  they  have 
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large  herds  of  sheep  and  flocks  of  goats. 
They  are  primitive  in  their  dress  and  man- 
ner of  living,  have  a  form  of  government  of 
their  own,  are  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  hab- 
hs,  live  upon  fruits  and  home-made  cakes 
and  bread,  and  never  marry  outside  of  their 
own  people.  Whole  families  usually  occupy 
one  room,  and  never  use  more  than  two. 
The  walls  of  the  chambers  inside  are  painted 
white,  as  are  the  ceiling  and  floor,  while 
often  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  a  strip 
of  paint  running  around  the  lower  border. 
The  only  light  to  the  apartments  comes  from 
the  trap-door  in  the  roof,  or  through  a  small, 
round  window,  and  the  beds  are  made  of 
slightly  raised  bunks  covered  with  bright- 
colored  shawls  and  blankets.  Just  to  the 
north  of  each  pueblo  there  are  three  deep 
caves,  entered  by  ladders  through  holes  in 
the  roofs,  in  which  the  secret  councils  of  the 
tribe  are  held,  and  where,  if  report  be  true, 
the  fire  is  kept  burning  to  light  the  coming 
of  Montezuma.  Beyond  these  chambers  is 
the  sacred  grove,  composed  ot  cottonwood 
trees  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Seen  from  a  distance  the  Taos  pueblos  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  two  large  ant- 
hills, dyed  a  yellowish  brown,  and  lifting  out 
of  the  yellow-tinged  masses  of  sand  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  angles  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

On  the  3oth  of  September  every  year, 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  enjoy  a  holiday, 
which  forms  the  only  break  in  their  quiet 
life.  The  ancient  customs  revived  then  and 
the  games  played  are  novel  and  weird. 
No  other  celebration  can  compare  with  this 
in  quaintness;  and  the  fete  day  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  people  is  celebrated 
with  all  the  barbaric  splendor  that  the  nation 
is  capable  of. 

On  the  day  before  the  festal  time  I  walked 
out  from  Taos  to  the  pueblo.  The  road, 
filled  even  now  with  groups  of  Indians  who 
had  come  from  the  southern  settlements  to 
see  the  sights,  led  through  well-cultivated 
fields  and  past  groves  of  wild  plum  trees. 
In  some  of  the  fields  men  and  boys  were 
busily  engaged  in  threshing  wheat,  and  oth- 
ers were  winnowing  the  same.  These  pro- 
cesses are  still  carried  on  after  the  manner 


described  in  biblical  history,  and  in  all  Taos 
Valley  I  did  not  see  a  modern  machine. 
When  the  wheat  is  gathered  it  is  piled  into 
a  high  heap,  and  around  this  is  built  a  fence. 
The  inclosed  ring  is  then  entered  by  a  drove 
of  horses  or  a  flock  of  goats,  and  a  boy,  arm- 
ed with  a  long-lashed  whip,  drives  the  animals 
round  and  round  the  inclosure  until  the 
wheat  is  separated  from  the  sheaf,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  winnowing  process.  Slow  as 
this  manner  of  doing  the  work  is,  it  is  only 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  their  way  of  doing 
things;  the  question  of  time  never  seems  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  a  Mexican  or 
an  Indian.  There  is  always  a  to-morrow  for 
them. 

On  arriving  at  the  plaza  of  the  pueblos, 
one  might  have  been  at  once  aware  that  there 
was  something  of  importance  about  to  hap- 
pen. In  the  stream  a  dozen  or  more  women 
were  busy  washing  clothes  and  children,  and 
the  men  were  slaughtering  sheep  in  front  of 
their  several  homes.  The  washers  wore  short- 
skirted  dresses,  reaching  only  about  to  their 
knees,  and  even  this  scanty  length  seemed 
to  have  proved  too  great,  for  they  had  tuck- 
ed the  dresses  much  higher  up,  and  now  ex- 
posed their  lower  limbs  to  the  curious  world. 
The  upper  half  of  their  bodies  had  but  little 
covering,  and  the  children  were  exposed  in 
all  their  naked  fatness. 

During  the  day  I  wandered  from  house  to 
house,  climbing  the  ladders  and  crawling 
down  the  trap-doors,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  a  friendly  salutation  and  of- 
fered the  best  seat  in  the  room.  In  some  of 
the  houses  the  women  were  grinding  wheat 
between  two  heavy  stones,  or  putting  togeth- 
er large  flat  cakes  to  be  baked  for  the  com- 
ing celebration;  and  as  they  worked  the  men 
sat  on  their  blankets  and  lazily  smoked. 
On  the  walls  were  hung  bows  and  arrows, 
a  few  old-fashioned  shotguns,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  wearing  apparel.  The  Indians  are 
natural  traders,  and  in  reply  to  my  requests 
would  offer  to  sell  the  earrings  they  wore,  or 
even  the  leather  breeches  off  their  legs.  And 
yet  one  had  to  remember  that  it  was  only 
safe  to  offer  about  one-half  the  price  named, 
as  a  seller  never  expects  to  get  more  than  a 
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portion  of  what  he  asks.  In  the  plaza  there 
are  a  series  of  oval-shaped  ovens  made  of 
adobe,  in  which  the  baking  is  done.  A  fire 
of  pinon  boughs  is  made  inside  the  kennel- 
like  places,  and  when  heat  enough  is  gener- 
ated the  coals  are  raked  out  and  the  cakes 
put  in.  And  after  they  are  done  and  carried 
away,  the  dogs  of  the  village  are  allowed  to 
crawl  in  and  to  enjoy  a  sleep  on  the  warm 
floors.  At  all  times  during  the  day  women 
came  marching  down  to  the  streams,  carry- 
ing large  earthen  jars  on  their  heads.  Fill- 
ing these  with  water  and  replacing  them  on 
their  heads,  they  walked  slowly  home  again, 
and  crawling  up  the  shaky  ladders  disap- 
peared into  their  houses. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  the  3oth  of  the 
month,  I  went  again  to  Taos.  The  road 
was  now  thickly  strewn  with  people.  Some 
rode  long-eared  burros,  often  two  men  on 
one  animal;  others  galloped  past  on  horse- 
back, and  still  others  were  packed  into  heavy 
wagons,  and  had  all  their  holiday  toggery  on. 
There  were  groups  of  San  Juan  Indians,  a 
few  Americans,  and  hundreds  of  Mexicans. 
The  dust  was  raised  in  clouds,  and  bright- 
colored  ribbons  and  animated  faces  were 
greeting  us  on  every  side.  Arrived  at  the 
pueblos,  I  found  the  plaza  filled  with  people, 
the  place  presenting  a  scene  of  wild  commo- 
tion, as  the  varied  groups  strolled  about 
the  different  houses  and  ranged  themselves 
along  every  terrace  of  the  buildings.  In  the 
center  of  the  square  a  tall  pole  had  been  set 
up,  near  the  top  of  which  were  two  heavy 
crossbars.  On  one  of  these  a  bunch  of  fruit 
was  hung,  all  decorated  with  ribbons ;  and 
from  the  other,  with  his  four  legs  tied  to- 
gether, and  convulsively  moving,  a  live  sheep 
was  suspended,  head  down.  Suffering  while 
the  people  were  having  their  sport,  this 
poor  sheep  was  doomed  to  hang  there  in 
mid-air  until  suffocation  ended  his  hours 
of  anguish,  or  until,  at  sundown,  he  should 
be  thrown  to  the  ground  and  slaughtered. 
Where  this  idea  of  a  crucifixion  came  from 
I  do  not  know.  If  the  Spaniards  taught 
that  the  sheep's  sufferings  and  death  would 
wipe  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  then  shame 
upon  their  lie;  and  if  the  Indians  have  had 


the  custom  handed  down  from  their  mytho- 
logical fathers,  let  Christianity  undeceive 
them.  To  see  that  suffering  body  hanging 
in  the  hot  sunlight,  quivering  every  little 
while  with  anguish,  frothing  at  the  mouth/ 
and  with  mild  eyes  protruding,  robbed  the 
day  of  pleasures  for  me.  And  what  a  con* 
trast  was  offered  in  the  little  church  near  by, 
where  service  was  being  held  when  I  arrived, 
to  the  savage  bigotry  surrounding  the  pole  in 
the  plaza.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
some  of  the  religion  breathed  in  the  one 
place  been  wafted  to  the  other.  Surely  the 
sports  of  the  day  would  have  been  enjoyed 
fully  as  well  without  this  emblem  of  cruelty 
hovering  over  our  heads.  Yet  in  their  ig- 
norance the  people  in  the  church  were  de- 
vout and  earnest.  On  one  side  of  the  door- 
way through  which  I  entered  stood  an  In- 
dian with  a  drum,  and  on  the  other  side 
stood  three  others  armed  with  guns.  Stand- 
ing at  the  altar,  a  priest  was  reading  a  Latin 
service  to  the  kneeling  throng,  and  the  wor- 
shipers, poorly  dressed,  yet  often  picturesque- 
ly, seemed  awed  and  full  of  piety.  When 
the  priest  rang  a  little  bell,  the  Indians  out- 
side the  church  beat  the  drum  and  fired  the 
guns,  and  the  people  bowed  still  lov/er  to- 
ward the  cold  floor  of  the  house.  One  In- 
dian, tall,  painted,  and  with  long  braids  of 
hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  wore  a  heavy 
blanket  with  the  letters  "  U.  S.  I.  D."  print- 
ed on  it ;  at  his  side  an  old  man  kneeled  and 
turned  his  wrinkled  face,  framed  with  snow- 
white  hair,  rapturously  toward  the  cross 
standing  by  the  altar. 

After  service  was  over  those  in  the  church 
went  out  to  the  plaza  and  mingled  with  the 
throng  there,  while  the  priest  and  a  few  oth- 
er dignitaries  repaired  to  a  bower  made  of 
autumn-colored  leaves,  which  had  been  built 
at  one  end  of  the  race-course,  and  took 
their  seats  there  to  witness  the  coming  races. 
By  this  time  the  tops  of  the  pueblo  were 
covered  with  people,  who  formed  bright  pic- 
tures with  their  gay  dresses  and  constant 
movement;  Mexican  women  with  big  white 
sunbonnets;  naked  Indian  children,  brown 
as  berries,  looking  over  the  edges  of  the 
pueblo;  San  Juan  visitors,  wearing  heavy 
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silver  ornaments  about  their  necks,  and 
dressed  in  homespun  dresses  of  bright  colors; 
pueblo  bucks,  standing  like  statues  on  their 
housetops,  with  their  varicolored  blankets 
drooping  in  graceful  folds  from  their  bared 
shoulders ;  here  an  American,  there  a  scan- 
tily clothed  squaw.  Swarming  in  front  of 
the  pueblo  hundreds  of  men  were  racing 
their  horses  this  way  and  that;  dealers  of 
fruit  were  selling  peaches  and  bunches  of 
grapes;  and  over  the  brown  pueblos  and  the 
excited  people  stretched  the  blue  sky,  while 
the  strong  sunlight  threw  back  shadows  from 
every  angle  of  the  queer  old  pile. 

Suddenly  a  loud  noise  was  heard,  which 
sounded  not  unlike  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  rapid  succession  a  band  of  about  twenty- 
five  Indians  emerged  from  the  council  cham- 
bers and  began  to  form  in  line.  They  were 
naked  except  for  a  covering  about  the  loins, 
and  were  painted  from  head  to  foot  in  every 
imaginable  color.  Some  were  blue,  some 
green,  and  others  yellow,  brown,  red,  or 
covered  with  stripes  of  different  hues.  In 
their  hair  they  wore  eagle  feathers,  and  some 
had  bits  of  down  glued  to  their  legs  and 
stuck  over  their  arms  and  breasts.  One  had 
painted  boots  to  his  copper-colored  legs,  and 
another  had  fastened  horns  to  his  head,  and 
resembled  his  satanic  majesty.  When  they 
were  all  out  of  the  chamber  they  formed  a 
double  line,  and,  waving  branches  of,  colored 
leaves,  began  a  singular  dance  and  song 
which  had  a  peculiar  intonation  and  time. 
To  the  weird  note's  the  men  all  kept  a  sort 
of  time,  swaying  their  bodies  back  and  forth 
and  slowly  moving  their  feet  up  and  down 
and  forward,  so  that  the  lines  made  a  snake- 
like  progress  forward. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this,  the  song  was 
ended,  and  the  dancers  were  joined  by  twen- 
ty-five Indians  from  the  other  pueblo,  and 
together  they  all  adjourned  to  the  race-course, 
and  took  their  stations  there — one  party 
standing  near  the  judges'  stand,  and  the 
other  taking  places  at  the  far  end  of  the  track, 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  regular 
intervals  along  the  course,  pairs  of  old  bucks 
had  been  stationed,  who  had  cleared  the  way, 
and  now  stood  motionless  and  expectant. 


At  a  signal,  two  runners  from  near  the  bower 
darted  off  together  down  the  track,  their 
painted  bodies  flashing  past  us  in  the  sun- 
light, and  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people- 
On  their  arrival  at  the  farther  end,  two  In- 
dians there  started  back  to  the  judges'  stand, 
only  this  time  one  was  leading  the  other, 
the  rule  being  that  no  second  runners  shall 
leave  until  both  are  in  who  started  first. 
The  result  is  that  unless  the  first  pair  get  in 
together,  the  second  pair  start  at  different 
times,  and  the  last  one  out  has  a  long  or 
short  gap,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make  up. 
For  two  hours  now,  the  fleet  footed  men  ran 
back  and  forth  over  the  track,  while  the  peo- 
ple watched  them  with  unabated  interest, 
and  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  when  the  time 
made  was  unusually  good. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  really  knew  which 
side  had  won  after  the  races  were  over.  No 
one  seemed  to  care,  but  all  the  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  movements  of  the  men,  who  had 
now  come  together  again,  some  fifty  strong, 
and  had  formed  another  long  double  line  in 
front  of  the  pueblo  where  most  of  the  people 
stood.  All  had  branches  in  their  hands, 
which  they  continually  waved,  and  one  man 
had  a  huge  bass  drum.  Again  the  wild,  hut 
to  us  monotonous,  song  was  sung,  and  once 
more  the  curious  slow  dance  was  given, 
and  as  the  lines  moved  slowly  down  the 
course  before  the  spectators,  the  women  on 
the  housetops  pelted  tne  dancers  with  bits 
of  cake  and  bread  and  fruits,  while  Spanish 
cries  of  approval  and  excitement  were  heard 
on  every  side.  The  dust  rose  thick  around 
us  all,  the  sun  shone  hot,  and  as  the  song 
was  ended,  the  people  moved  in  hurrying 
mass  toward  the  shade  of  the  groves,  or 
dashed  away  on  their  horses  toward  the  town 
of  Taos.  For  it  was  now  noonday,  and  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  to  be  a 
siesta  enjoyed  by  all.  Following  others,  I 
picked  out  a  cool  spot  near  the  creek,  and 
ate  a  lunch  there,  while  the  pueblo  children 
came  to  visit  me,  and  many  of  the  men  who 
had  been  running  came  down  to  have  a 
smoke  with  the  Americano. 

After  a  few  hours  of  rest,  those  who  had 
gone  to  town  began  to  come  back  again,  and 
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the  plaza  once  more  assumed  its  busy  activ- 
ity of  the  morning.  By  four  o'clock  the 
housetops  were  again  filled,  and  at  the  same 
time  half  a  dozen  Indians  darted  around  the 
corner  of  a  pueblo  and  began  to  rush  about 
among  the  people.  They  were  the  clowns 
or  mischief-makers  of  the  day,  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  doing  whatever  piece  of  dev- 
iltry they  wished.  Like  the  runners,  they 
were  naked,  except  for  the  loins,  and  were 
most  hideously  painted;  their  faces  in  par- 
ticular were  covered  with  lines  of  different 
colors,  and  their  heads  were  decorated  with 
long  corn-husks.  Like  children,  they  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  silly  pranks,  upsetting 
fruit-stands  and  stealing  the  fruit,  scaring 
children  out  of  their  wits,  engaging  in  sham 
cock  and  bull  fights,  and  having  now  and 
then  a  dance  and  song.  Their  last  act,  and 
the  one  which  was  to  end  the  sports  of  the 
day,  represented  a  hunting  scene.  Disappear- 
ing for  a  moment,  they  came  before  us  again 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  when  one 
had  run  off  a  little  way  and  made  a  cry  like 
some  wild  animal,  the  others  made  believe  to 
listen,  and  looked  this  way  and  that  to  see 
where  the  game  was..  Now  the  hunt  began 
in  earnest;  the  one  Indian  keeping  always  off 
a  short  distance  and  the  others  following  and 
stopping  now  and  again  to  listen.  They 
crawled  on  the  ground,  crouched,  and  made 
signs  of  caution,  and  by  degrees  worked 
toward  the  pole  on  which  hung  the  sheep. 
Soon  they  were  underneath  the  now  dead 


animal,  and  looking  up  at  last  they  saw  it 
hanging  there.  Then  they  danced  and  sang 
and  performed  wild1  antics,  and  later  began 
to  cut  at  the  pole  with  stones  to  see  if  they 
could  get  the  sheep  down.  Failing  to  do 
this,  they  pretended  to  try  to  push  it  down, 
and  then  several  tried  to  climb  up  to  the 
crossbars.  •  After  much  delay  and  many  at- 
tempts, one  man,  strong  and  magnificently 
formed,  climbed  slowly  up  and  soon  rested 
on  the  bar  holding  the  fruit,  and  a  little  later 
had  reached  the  sheep.  In  a  twinkling,  he 
had  drawn  a  knife  out  of  his  belt,  cut  the 
ropes,  and  the  crucified  animal  fell  with 
a  heavy  thud  to  the  ground.  The  fruit  was 
then  carefully  lowered,  and,  after  a  few  gym- 
nastic feats,  the  climber  came  down,  the 
sheep  was  cut  open,  the  apples  and  pears 
gathered  up,  and  the  party  moved  off  to- 
ward their  homes,  carrying  their  booty,  and 
singing  as  they  went. 

By  this  time  the  sunlight  was  fast  fading 
away,  and  only  the  higher  mountain  tops 
were  bathed  in  the  last  rays.  As  the  clouds 
disappeared,  a  stampede  for  home  began, 
and  soon  the  road  to  Taos  was  full  of  the 
hurrying  masses.  The  day  of  semi-barba- 
rous and  entirely  novel  sports  was  over.  The 
pueblos  were  left  to  their  owners,  and  as  I 
turned  to  look  at  them  for  the  last  time, 
there  were  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  chimneys  of  mud,  and  shadows 
were  creeping  over  all  the  sharp  angles  of 
the  time-stained  houses. 

Edwards  Roberts. 


A   SHEPHERD   AT   COURT. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THERE  comes  a  time  to  most  of  us  when 
"the  sorest  dole  is  doubt."  So  it  was  with 
Helen  when  she  first  found  herself  alone  after 
her  curious  parting  with  Steven  Gurney.  The 
evening's  dazzles  of  color  and  light  and  sound 
filled  her  senses,  and  jarred  and  thrilled  her 
even  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  her  own 
room.  Gurney's  voice  still  sounded  in  her 


ears;  her  own  name  held  by  that  caressing 
intonation  rang  itself  over  and  over  again  like 
a  strain  of  unfinished  music.  The  very  air 
she  breathed  seemed  full  of  impalpable  shapes 
that  started  up  to  do  battle  with  each  other. 
Her  mutinous  happiness  in  Gurney's  passion- 
ate pleading  that  "would  not  down,"  met 
and  conquered'the  battalion  of  scruples  with- 
which  she  had  so  long  guarded  herself;  and 
in  time  that  rose-flushed  content  was  sub- 
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merged  by  a  wave  of  distrust,  of  mortification, 
of  wrong.  The  startling  tableau  that  made 
a  pendant  to  her  lover's  words  had  flung  a 
tainted  shadow  across  them.  Little  as  she 
knew  of  Gurney,  she  felt  that  no  trivial  meet- 
ing, not  even  one  that  ordinary  suspicion 
would  construe  this  into,  would  stir  him  to 
such  fierce  emotion ;  whether  it  was  joy  or  ter- 
ror or  wrath,  that  one  swift  glance  had  not  told 
her.  She  was  not  exacting,  but  she  clung  to 
some  ideals,  most  of  which  had  been  after 
some  sort  realized  in  this  recent  friend.  The 
dumb  pain  that  came  with  a  suspicion  of  his 
unworthiness  told  her  how  much  she  had  be- 
lieved in  him  after  all.  She  even  confessed 
to  herself,  with  her  pride  beaten  in  the  dust, 
that  it  would  take  more  than  mere  suspicion 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  brief  hours  they 
had  spent  together. 

Her  cousin's  very  palpable  match-making 
schemes,  and  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
little  circle  about  them  would  construe  the 
simplest  friendliness  into  shrewd  angling  for 
a  fortune,  had  constantly  dashed  her  cordial- 
ity with  the  admixture  of  rue  Gurney  had 
found  so  untranslatable.  She  had  heard  only 
too  many  such  innuendoes  in  her  unhappy 
experience  with  Fred  Fessenden,  and  had 
sworn  they  should  never  be  repeated.  And 
if  the  loyal  society  believers  thought  such 
thoughts,  why  not  Gurney,  whosethinly  vailed 
contempt  for  the  marriage  a  la  mode,  along 
with  the  rest  of  society's  "peculiar  institu- 
tions," permeated  all  his  talk  and  actions? 

While  she  wearily  fought  death  over  her 
little  patient's-  bed,  her  mind  had  turned 
toward  Gurney  again  and  again.  With  a  sick- 
room watcher  the  every-day  world  sinks  away 
and  is  not;  then  consciousness  singles  out 
some  hitherto  unrecognized  personality  that 
is  "  a  staff  to  lean  and  rest  upon,"  and  holds 
fast  to  it  against  time  of  need.  When  they 
met  again  these  gentler  thoughts  seemed  out 
of  place  and  over-serious.  It  was  only  when 
she  heard  Gurney  was  going  away  that  she 
was  moved  to  retrieve  what  she  might  of  the 
friendship  he  had  proffered  so  royally,  and 
she  had  received  with  such  reckless  slighting. 
How  she  succeeded  beyond  her  intention, 
and  what  came  of  her  effort  to  redeem  her 


womanliness  in  his  eyes,  we  have  seen. 
Now  she  wished  sometimes  she  had  been 
kinder,  and  anon  plumed  herself  on  being 
pledged  to  so  little.  For  a  time  she  was  bal- 
anced between  a  hope  and  a  fear  that  Gurney, 
in  person,  or  in  some  other  way  as  convincing, 
would  either  remove  her  doubt  or  confirm  it; 
but  she  was  fain  to  confess  that  she  had,  with 
her  own  hands,  barred  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  that  his  good-by  once 
said  was  likely  to  be  final. 

She  missed  him  wherever  she  went,  with 
a  sort  of  angry  surprise  at  her  own  perversity. 
In  spite  of  their  pretended  differences,  their 
tastes  covered  pretty  nearly  the  same  ground, 
their  prejudices  and  predilections  were  cut 
out  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff.  The  diversions 
she  had  carelessly  followed  in  default  of  bet- 
ter amusements,  with  a  half-contemptuous 
acknowledgment  of  her  own  weakness, 
seemed  more  vapid  and  unsatisfactory  than 
ever.  The  longings  and  ambitions  she  had 
one  by  one  given  up  came  back  to  her,  faded 
and  obsolete  it  may  be,  but  otherwise  in- 
tact. 

Her  girlish  years  rose  up  before  her  with 
a  sharp  revival  of  regret.  Her  mother 
was  little  more  than  a  memory,  but  her 
mother's  sister,  a  brilliant  little  woman  with 
generous  if  erratic  impulses,  herself  the  widow 
of  a  loveless  marriage,  had  opened  her  heart 
and  home  to  the  motherless  child.  The 
heart  was  more  spacious  than  the  home,  in- 
asmuch as  Mrs.  Preston  had  but  a  scanty  in- 
come, and  Helen's  father  seemed  to  forget  or 
forego  his  little  girl's  needs,  and  supplied 
them  only  under  pressure  and  by  fits  and 
starts.  He  had  been  fond  enough  of  his  wife, 
after  a  fashion,  but  when  she  drifted  out  of 
life  the  busy  world  took  her  place  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  closer  ties.  So  Helen  grew  up  in 
the  heart  of  a  big  city,  educated  alone  by 
her  surroundings,  assimilating  something  of 
her  Aunt  Juliet's  picturesqueness  and  grace, 
and  finding  scraps  of  ill-assorted  knowledge 
in  the  little  Bohemian  clan  they  lived  among. 
Mr.  Preston  had  been  a  bad  husband  and  a 
worse  actor,  but  his  friends  were  not  all  un- 
worthy and  had  been  his  wife's  friends,  stand- 
ing by  her  in  seasons  of  distress ;  and  they 
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adopted  joyously  the  half-orphan,  then  a  se- 
rious, fair-haired  child,  as  a  pet  and  play- 
thing. 

Helen  and  her  aunt  had  lived  a  life  of  al- 
ternate privation  and  extravagance,  of  gayety 
and  gloom,  which  could  not  be  without  its  ef- 
fect on  Helen's  impressionable  nature.  She 
had  not  known  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor ; 
their  most  pinching  times  had  often  been 
their  merriest.  Mr.  Oulton  had  come  to  see 
them  once  in  awhile,  listened  impatiently  to 
spirited  lectures  on  his  parental  duties  from 
his  wife's  sister,  patted  Helen  on  the  head  and 
given  her  whatever  money  he  happened  to 
have  in  his  pockets,  and  slipped  away  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  He  was  always  following  some 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  speculation  or  invention; 
treading  on  the  heels  of  Fortune,  sometimes 
even  grasping  the  hem  of  her  garment,  but 
never  quite  overtaking  her.  When  Helen 
was  about  seventeen  he  had  got  a  sort  of 
lien  on  the  elusive  goddess,  and,  noting  by 
chance  his  daughter's  sudden  blossoming  into 
womanhood,  had  sent  her  off  to  a  fashionable 
boarding  school,  where  for  two  wretched 
years  she  had  tried  to  fill  all  the  empty  spaces 
of  her  brain  with  the  text-book  equipment 
usually  distributed  through  a  cycle,  doing 
battle  with  her  pride  as  well  as  her  igno- 
rance, and  miserably  homesick  for  the  love- 
filled  if  nomadic  life  she  had  left  behind  her. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Oulton  died 
suddenly,  unmourned  and  unmissed,  leaving 
a  heritage  so  slight  that  it  would  barely  bar 
out  starvation. 

Helen  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  world 
and  looked  about  her.  The  view  was  cer- 
tainly not  exhilarating.  Her  aunt,  still  in 
her  prime,  had,  upon  the  loss  of  her  young 
companion,  with  the  fatuousness  of  such  big- 
hearted  women,  determined  to  trust  once  more 
to  marriage;  and  to  follow  up  the  paradox 
had  chosen  a  respectable  widower,  calm, 
precise,  penurious,  who  had  lifted  her  out  of 
her  flowery,  patchwork  Bohemia  into  the 
dignity  of  a  formal  home  and  the  care  of  two 
or  three  precocious  children.  Helen,  coming 
hither  after  her  father's  death,  had  found  her- 
self an  interloper;  her  aunt's  loving  kindness 
muffled  by  the  surroundings,  and  the  head 


of  the  house  as  cold  as  he  could  be  without 
absolute  discourtesy. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  to 
apply  to  her  father's  relatives  for  assistance, 
though  she  knew  of  them,  their  whereabouts, 
and  their  comfortable  circumstances;  but 
her  aunt,  beset  by  her  conflicting  responsi- 
bilities, wrote  to  Mrs.  Rivers  and  begged  at 
least  a  temporary  home  in  her  family  for  this 
isolated  kinswoman.  The  Riverses  were  at 
that  time  about  to  depart  for  Europe;  and 
impelled  partly  by  curiosity,  partly  by  an 
idea  that  she  might  make  Helen  useful,  Mrs. 
Rivers  had  come  to  see  her  and  had  amiably 
consented  to  her  husband's  generous  proposal 
to  take  the  young  girl  with  them.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  neither  of  them  would  have  over- 
looked her  deficiencies  if  they  had  found  her  a 
few  years  before,  but  the  eminently  dignified 
and  prosperous  place  she  seemed  at  this  time 
to  occupy  had  inclined  them  straightway  to 
charitable  impulse.  However,  that  sort  of 
distinction  is  so  pre-eminently  human  that  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  saddle  it  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rivers  as  individuals. 

At  any  rate,  when  Mrs.  Rivers  martyrized 
herself,  she  had  the  wisdom  to  do  it  cheer- 
fully; and  the  winsome  cordiality  which  made 
her  so  deservedly  popular,  and  which  she 
had  diffused  over  Helen,  had  healed  for  the 
time  all  the  wounds  in  the  young  girl's  heart, 
and  wrapped  her  from  head  to  foot  in  a  sort 
of  ecstasy  of  gratitude.  The  world  had  been 
a  blank  wall  which  she  knew  not  how  to  scale 
or  pierce.  Lo  !  it  was  razed  in  an  instant,  and 
the  doors  of  the  old  world  were  thrown  open 
to  her.  She  had  expanded  like  a  bud  of 
tropical  bloom  under  a  glass  bulb.  It  was  im- 
possible to  descry  a  shadow  in  such  serene 
skies.  She  had  been  almost  angrily  impa- 
tient at  her  aunt's  caustic  comments  on  these 
amiable,  new-found  relatives.  Luckily,  she 
loved  children,  and  had  won  Mr.  Rivers 
through  the  favor  she  found  with  five-year 
old  Tom  and  baby  Laura. 

The  year  they  spent  in  foreign  lands,  in 
the  fashion  patent-righted  to  American  trav- 
elers, had  not  been,  to  be  sure,  the  unmixed 
joy  she  had  painted  it;  but  she  managed  to 
absorb  more  both  of  its  reality  and  romance 
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than  the  rest  of  their  party.  To  begin,  Fred 
Fessenden,  who  with  two  or  three  New 
Yorkers  made  up  their  traveling  coterie,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her  long  before  they 
landed  at  Liverpool.  He  was  so  different  a 
type  of  young  gentleman  from  any  she  had 
known,  that  even  while  she  laughed  at  his  af- 
fectations she  secretly  admired  his  handsome 
presence,  his  easy  extravagances,  even  the 
dainty  perfection  of  his  toilets,  and  found 
his  unconcealed  admiration  very  pleasant ;  she 
would  not  have  been  a  genuine  girl  else. 
But  two  or  three  jealous  outbursts  had  opened 
her  eyes  and  spoiled  her  peace  of  mind,  and 
a  grand  edaircissement  had  sent  Fred  off  in 
another  direction,  angry. 

Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers  had  said 
nothing,  their  displeasure  had  been  evident 
and  heavy.  But  by  that  time  her  enthusi- 
asm had  waned  o>n  a  good  many  points,  and 
she  saw  her  benefactors  with  less  ingenuous 
eyes,  whereby  her  gratitude  was  tempered 
and  her  regret  at  their  displeasure  deadened. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  done  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  her  duty,  and  had  been  rewarded 
by  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Rivers  to  make  her 
home  with  them.  He  had  very  dryly  laid 
two  possible  futures  side  by  side  before  her, 
and  she  had  made  her  choice  without  any 
hesitation — rather  with  a  shudder  at  the 
snares  wrapped  up  in  a  homeless  independ- 
ence. 

At  first  she  had  carelessly  talked  of  her 
childish  life,  and  told  some  droll  stories  of 
their  garret  life  — innocent  enough,  God 
knows — but  her  cousin  looked  shocked,  and 
Mr.  Rivers,  taking  her  aside,  adjured  her  to 
drop  the  past. 

"I  have  some  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
hardships — ahem  ! — myself,"  he  said  nerv- 
ously, in  sympathetic  confidence,  "but  it  is 
useless  to  revive  them.  We — ah — in  short, 
it  ;s  best  to  live  only  in  the  present — and  the 
future,  of  course,"  he  added  hastily. 

Helen  dropped  her  eyes  and  assented. 
She  was  more  amused  than  impressed  at  the 
time,  but  thereafter  she  felt  that  any  swerve 
from  the  straight  line  of  demurest  propriety 
was  accredited  to  her  early  training — to  the 
pernicious  influences  of  the  poverty-wrapped 


actors  and  artists  and  scribblers,  most  of 
whom  she  still  remembered  with  affection, 
and  to  whom  she  owed  her  best  impulses. 
But  she  respected  Mr.  Rivers's  wishes,  and 
outwardly,  at  least,  turned  her  back  on  the 
past. 

Thereafter  she  took  her  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  but  with  a  difference.  The 
bar-sinister  of  poverty  and  dependence  was 
set  against  her  name.  Society  saw  it  and  ad- 
justed its  courtesies  accordingly.  The  ser- 
vants and  children  saw  it,  and  knew  that 
though  she  might  be  beautiful  as  Venus  or 
clever  as  Pallas,  she  was,  after  all,  only 
"Helen."  A  bolder,  more  unscrupulous 
nature  might  have  trodden  down  these 
thorns,  and  made  the  place  that  she  did  not 
inherit;  but  Madame  Flech  had  judged  her 
rightly:  she  had  plenty  of  spirit  but  no  cour- 
age. Society  commented  on  the  kindness 
of  her  relatives  in  giving  her  a  home,  and 
the  relatives  themselves  laid  much  unction 
to  their  souls  therefor.  Helen  and  her  cousin 
held  the  most  amicable  relations;  they  had 
never  had  what  is  called  an  "  unpleasant- 
ness," but  at  heart  their  position  meant  pa- 
tient endurance  on  one  side  and  patient  pat- 
ronage on  the  other.  Their  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  jar  had  come  from  Fred's  uncon- 
querable regard.  Neither  Mr.  Rivers  nor 
his  wife  could  understand  how,  after  having 
their  reluctant  approval,  Helen  could  neglect 
to  snatch  such  an  opportunity  to  better  her- 
self. 

There  had  been  a  season  when  she  rebelled 
at  this,  and  made  several  weak  flights  for 
freedom.  She  had,  in  open  defiance  of  her 
cousin's  condemnation,  found  two  or  three 
positions  as  governess,  in  each  of  which  she 
failed  lamentably,  one  might  almost  say  ludi- 
crously. She  had  stealthily  got  some  copy- 
ing to  do — having  no  practical  accomplish- 
ments— until  Mr.  Rivers  discovered  and  re- 
sented her  occupation  with  his  usual  irri- 
table sensitiveness  to  appearances.  Since 
that  time  she  had  recklessly  given  her- 
self up  to  such  gayeties  as  came  in  her 
way,  and  recklessly  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fu- 
ture, successfully  eluding  self-reproach.  It 
was  Gurney  who  had  stirred  this  up,  who 
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had  ruffled  the  sluggish  waters  of  her  soul 
with  the  breeze  of  a  new  and  outside  life,  and 
fixed  her  drifting  faith,  for  a  little  time  at 
least.  One  day  she  went  to  her  glass. 

"  Five  years,"  she  said  to  her  own  reflec- 
tion with  a  faint  smile.  "Life  is  not  so  short 
after  all.  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  too  long?" 
And  she  wondered,  idly  knitting  her  fair 
brows  together,  how  people  felt  who  had  to 
turn  back  upon  four-score  years  instead  of 
twenty-five,  to  follow  the  troubled,  crooked 
stream  till  the  last  childhood  met  the  first 
and  mingled  with  it. 

But  there  were  very  few  times  when  she 
was  left  to  herself  to  dream  or  guess  idle  rid- 
dles. She  was  a  sort  of  brevet-amanuensis 
of  the  household;  she  took  off  all  the  dis- 
agreeable tasks  which  galled  Mrs.  Rivers's 
tapering  shoulders — of  errands,  of  shopping, 
of  calls,  of  stupid  visitors,  of  general  superin- 
tendence when  there  was  entertainment  in 
the  house — and  when  was  there  not?  But 
these  were  duties  that  built  up  castles  of 
sand,  always  crumbling  under  the  weight  of 
the  last  battlement;  nothing  came  of  it  all; 
it  merely  filled  the  time  and  fulfilled  the  unset- 
tled edicts  of  society  in  unceasing  round. 

But  there  were  some  things  Helen  found 
harder  than  writing  notes  or  keeping  accounts. 
Her  Aunt  Juliet  had  filled  her  childish  mind 
with  a  pious  reverence  for  two  of  the  cardinal 
virtues — to  the  overshadowing  rather  than  the 
neglect  of  others.  They  were  truth  and  gen- 
erosity. But  after  she  had  so  often  seen  her 
idols  discrowned  she  began,  like  the  savage, 
to  'distrust  their  protection,  and,  indeed, 
doubted  somewhat  whether  they  were  not 
tinsel  like  the  rest  of  the  altarpieces.  As 
she  had  told  Gurney,  to  be  of  the  beau-monde 
one  must  at  least  pretend  to  believe.  Icon- 
oclasts were  hurled  out  of  society  as  Lucifer 
out  of  heaven,  and  lies  were  held  to  be  more 
precious  than  verities.  To  admire  the  gold- 
en rind  knowing  the  core  to  be  rotten,  to 
praise  the  matchless  bloom  of  charity  that 
forever  held  a  worm  of  selfishness  in  its 
heart,  to  smile  at  jests  that  were  only  poi- 
soned arrows :  these  were  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  slaves  of  the  castles  of  sand. 

Just  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  music  of 


"flute,  violin  and  bassoon,"  Lent  dropped  a 
decorous  and  dove-colored  pall  over  the 
merry-makers.  The  pretty  maidens  who  had 
erewhile  sported  in  german  or  lancers,  or 
flirted  in  palm-shaded  corners,  now  carried 
their  prayer-books  in  lieu  of  fans,  and  ex- 
changed boastful  confidences  of  abstinence 
and  alms-giving.  One  young  saint  had  cru- 
cified the  flesh  by  denying  herself  butter; 
another  had  sold  one  of  her  old  party  dresses 
and  devoted  half  the  proceeds  to  the  poor. 
But  why  multiply  instances  of  this  benign  pi- 
ety? No  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  genuine 
religion,  but  that  went  to  church  and  emptied 
its  pockets  silently,  even  as  clean,  well-born 
good-breeding  came  and  went  unnoted 
through  the  drawing-rooms. 

Tina  was  not  what  one  might  call  a  prac- 
tical or  consistent  religionist,  but  she  was  af- 
fected by  the  prevailing  seriousness,  enough 
to  make  spasmodic  efforts  to  attend  early  ser- 
vices, and  to  do  some  very  good  deeds  in  a 
very  bad  way.  She  and  Helen  met  one  day 
a  pair  of  the  Terry  girls,  who  were  always  de- 
votes in  season,  and  Rose  showed  them  a  pile 
of  gilt-edged,  flexible-covered  books  which 
Rev.  Mr.  Heath  had  recommended  for  daily 
reading. 

"There  is  so  little  to  sustain  one  during 
Lent,"  she  murmured  with  a  mournful  smile. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Tina  with  a  de- 
licious air  of  naivete.  "There  are  always  the 
Easter  bonnets  and  dresses  to  look  forward 
to;  what  more  do  you  want?  Don't  be  grasp- 
ing, Rose."  But  that  young  lady  flushed 
angrily  and  crossed  over  to  another  counter, 
recognizing  and  resenting  the  very  open 
"chaff." 

But  by  that  time  Tina  was  seized  with  a  • 
whim  to  hunt  up  Mr.  Gurney's  funny  Ger- 
man people,  and  buying  a  huge  bunch  of 
violets — for  a  disinfectant,  as  she  calmly  ex- 
plained— took  Helen  with  her,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  under  protest. 

They  found  Dale  Street  comparatively  de- 
serted. The  Traufner  tenement  was  shut  up, 
empty;  but  the  sallow  little  Frenchwoman 
next  door  explained,  with  much  volubility, 
where  that  admirable  woman  had  gone,  how 
desolated  she  would  be  not  to  see  the  young 
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ladies,  and  through  whose  means  such  trans- 
formation had  been  effected. 

"  I,  too,  have  had  of  Monsieur  Gurney's 
benefits,"  she  added  in  a  burst  of  confidence. 
"  Ah,  del'!  but  it  is  given  one  only  once  in  a 
life  to  have  such  a  friend." 

Helen  looked  at  her  wistfully,  wishing  she 
could  absorb  some  of  her  positive  faith.  Ti- 
na, who  had  been  staring  with  solemn  eyes 
at  this  vivacious  apparition  with  hollow 
cheeks  and  dead-black  eyes,  and  tattered 
pink  "  zephyr  "  thrown  coquettishly  over  her 
head,  and  had  taken  note  of  the  ghostly  foli- 
age that  trailed  from  the  balcony  overhead, 
impulsively  offered  the  purple  mass  of  per- 
fume she  still  carried,  and  retired  precipi- 
tately under  a  shower  of  "  mercis"  and 
"ires  charmantes" 

She  declared  they  must  put  off  their  visit 
to  the  Traufners  that  day— she  had  ex- 
hausted her  charitable  emotions.  But  she 
was  unusually  thoughtful  on  their  way  home, 
and  as  usual  in  such  brief  moments  of  so- 
lemnity, went  into  the  confessional.  On  this 
occasion  she  told  hesitatingly  of  her  foolish 
visit  to  Jack.  "  Was  it  very,  very  bad ,  do 
you  think?"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  in 
melancholy  deprecation. 

"  It  might  have  been,  with  less  honorable 
men  for  your  friends,"  said  Helen,  dryly. 
"  Upon  my  word,"  she  added  half  to  herself, 
"  I  didn't  think  Jack  had  it  in  him,  or  that 
people  made  such  sacrifices  nowadays,  out- 
side of  book  covers.  As  for  Mr.  Gurney, 
'  It  is  given  one  only  once  in  a  life  to  have 
such  a  friend,'  "  she  quoted  softly.1 

Tina  gave  her  a  sharp  side  glance,  and 
pursed  up  her  scarlet  lips,  and  as  they  drew 
up  at  that  moment  before  Mr".  Rivers's  mar- 
ble steps,  she  leaned  over  suddenly  and 
kissed  Helen. 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  so  much  wiser  than  the 
rest  of  us,  after  all,"  she  murmured  with  a 
little  smile  of  satisfaction,  "and  I'm  very 
glad  of  it,  too,"  and  she  drove  away. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Gurney's  exit 
from  society  had  been  as  a  pebble  flung  into 
the  eddies  of  a  swift  river.  The  instant  he 
was  out  of  sight,  his  place  was  filled  and 
he  was  forgotten.  Now  and  then  somebody 


asked  absently  what  had  become  of  him, 
but  forgot  to  listen  for  the  answer.  There 
were  two  or  three  notable  exceptions  :  Mrs. 
Lawlor  remembered  him  with  an  impatient 
sense  of  defeat,  a  hardening  of  heart  toward 
Helen,  and  withal  an  eager  desire  to  make 
her  future  "copy  fair  her  past."  Mrs.  Riv- 
ers remembered  him  in  the  breathing  spaces 
of  her  self-absorbed  life  with  the  practical  in- 
terest with  which  she  remembered  accom- 
modating tradesmen  and  available  diners-out 
and  amiable  dancing  men,  and — as  in  this 
instance — suitable  matches  for  Helen.  She 
had  followed  the  trail  of  their  friendship 
more  or  less  accurately :  she  knew  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  Gurney  had  proposed  the  night 
before  he  left,  and  that  something  was 
wrong;  but  here  her  penetration  stopped. 
She  waited  in  vain  for  confidence  or  confes- 
sion from  her  young  kinswoman.  She  knew 
better  than  to  force  it,  and,  watching  with 
veiled  eyes  her  changed  manner,  she  guess- 
ed that  Helen,  for  some  scruple  or  caprice, 
was  doing  battle  with  her  own  inclination. 

"  I  declare,  I  think  I  could  box  her  ears 
with  a  good  grace,"  she  said  confidentially  to 
her  husband.  "She's  enough  to  provoke  a 
saint." 

"She  must  be  if  she  provokes  you,"  quoth 
Mr.  Rivers,  who  was  not  without  a  faint 
sense  of  humor. 

"  To  throw  away  such  chances ! "  she  add- 
ed. 

"So  they  are"  said  Mr.  Rivers  rubbing 
his  chin  thoughtfully.  But  his  wife,  sudden- 
ly aware  that  these  responses  were  not  en- 
tirely sympathetic,  cast  at  him  a  reproachful 
look  and  shut  her  lips. 

Helen  herself  had  more  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing Gurney  out  of  her  thoughts  than  in  them. 
She  thought  if  his  words  meant  anything  he 
would  evade  or  defy  her  interdict,  but  he  never 
made  sign  to  show  he  was  alive.  Her  heart 
confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  shabby  aliens 
of  Dale  Street,  even  while  her  mind  followed 
the  rules  by  which  men  were  judged  in  her 
own  world  of  purple  and  fine  linen.  When 
she  was  trying  to  find  where  "  a  hair  divides 
the  false  and  true,"  she  would  turn  the  scale 
by  taking  out  the  little  jewel-crusted  dagger 
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which  had  been  her  Christmas  gift,  and 
which  always  lay  in  its  pretty  case  of  Geno- 
ese silver  on  the  chiffonier.  Turning  it  over 
one  day  to  let  the  sunlight  fall  on  the 
flashing  stones,  she  discovered  the  almost 
illegible  finely-lettered  inscription,  "  Por 
amor"  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  hilt 
had  been  a  companion  motto  now  wholly 
erased;  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  it  had 
been  "  Por  odio."  There  were  no  half-way 
stages  to  the  tiny  poniard's  first  owners  be- 
tween love  and  hate. 

Meanwhile  all  the  Lenten  fare  had  been 
eaten  and  its  humilities  had  done  their  work. 
Easter  had  blossomed,  a  few  warmed-over 
festivities  had  revived  the  "social  world," 
and  now  its  denizens  began  to  bethink  them 
how  their  summer  should  be  spent.  There 
was  not  much  choice  in  the  summer  resorts, 
and  everybody  did  not  have  a  country  home. 
Mr.  Graves  had  in  process  of  erection  a  sub- 
urban retreat  to  match  his  town  house,  but 
it  would  not  be  complete  for  another  six 
months.  The  first  warm  spring  days  gave 
,a  joyous  impetus  to  these  birds  of  passage, 
longing  for  new  plumage  and  balmier  shores. 

"I'm  so  fond  of  Nature,"  said  an  aris- 
tocratic old  lady  with  false  gray  puffs  under 
her  girlish  bonnet,  calling  at  Mrs.  Rivers's 
one  hot  April  afternoon.  "  I  adore  Nature, 
do  not  you  ?  " 

Now  Mrs.  Rivers  did  not  care  for  Nature 
at  all,  but  after  the  general  hegira  had  begun 
she  was  restless  till  she  followed  the  proces- 
sion, and  generally  held  a  little  mid-summer 
court  at  Ridgeview ;  so  she  avowed  an  un- 
quenchable devotion  to  the  benign  mother, 
and  these  eager  worldlings  prattled  of  birds 
and  flowers  like  two  Watteau  shepherdess- 
es. 

Usually  Mrs.  Rivers  preferred  to  be  a 
peripatetic  nature-lover,  with  Saratoga  trunks 
for  knapsack,  and  nurses  and  maids  for  es- 
cort; but  this  season  she  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment uncertain  as  to  where  she  wished  to 
go.  Mr.  Rivers  had  lost  heavily  in  stocks, 
.and  was  correspondingly  cross,  putting  his 
foot  down  with  unwonted  firmness  on  "gad- 
•ding  around,"  or  entertaining  at  Ridgeview. 
.She  had  loads  of  old  .clothes  that  would  be 


just  the  thing  for  some  secluded  spot.  She 
wanted  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery that  hung  over  Helen's  affair.  Myste- 
ry was  the  breath  of  life  to  this  inquisitive 
person.  They  would  go  to  Mr.  Gurney's 
ranch.  She  had  been  captivated  from  the 
first  by  the  novelty  of  the  idea;  and  she  had 
a  firm  and  enthusiastic  ally  in  Mrs.  Lawlor, 
who  had  some  time  before  this  transferred 
her  belongings  to  Mrs.  Rivers's  guest-room 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Each  saw  through 
the  other's  motive,  and  smiled  in  her  sleeve, 
plotting  and  counter  plotting  like  two  wary 
old  diplomatists,  while  they  embraced  with 
the  ardor  of  lovers.  Together  they  cajoled 
Mr.  Rivers  easily  enough  into  the  belief  that 
the  change  would  work  wonders  for  his  boy; 
for  the  shallow  fears  of  Tom's  mother  had 
been  partly  realized,  inasmuch  as  the  little 
fellow  failed  to  rally  from  his  fever,  and  de- 
fied the  doctor's  art  to  bring  him  round. 
Mr.  Rivers  would  have  gone  into  the  Infer 
no  for  a  healing  balsam  for  his  first-born, 
and  once  having  grasped  the  situation,  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  wait  a  day. 

Finally  these  arch-conspirators  designed  a 
dinner  to  bring  together  the  "nice  party" 
they  had  agreed  upon  for  their  ruralizing. 

"Not  too  many,"  laughed  Mrs.  Lawlor; 
"we  mustn't  frighten  the  poor  fellow.  The 
Graveses;  Fred,  if  he  would  go;  Violet 
Terry,  she's  such  a  dear  thing,  and  so  amia- 
ble— she  never  minds  riding  backward  or 
taking  a  left-over  beau,"  and  the  widow 
laughed  again;  "and  ourselves,  that  will 
be  enough  to  have  a  jolly,  comfortable 
time." 

Helen  took  no  part  in  the  numerous  dis- 
cussions. In  fact,  when  Mrs.  Lawlor  was  in 
the  house,  she  felt  more  at  odds  with  the 
world  than  ever.  The  sweetness  and  vivac- 
ity which  charmed  others  fell  like  an  ex- 
tinguisher upon  Helen,  and  affected  her 
with  something  of  Tina's  belligerence. 

It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  Mrs.  Graves 
to  their  plans,  for  she  was  absorbed  in  prep- 
arations for  Nellie's  wedding,  to  take  place  in 
May,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  the  world 
would  move  on  just  the  same  after  that  im- 
portant ceremony.  But  in  this  instance  her 
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husband  came  to  the  rescue,  and  averred 
that  it  would  be  "bully,"  and  they'd  have  a 
"high  old  time."  He  would  write  to  Gur- 
ney  himself,  and  would  come  down  later. 
Mr.  Graves's  family  ties,  lightly  as  they  held 
him,  galled  now  and  then,  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  a  season  of  solitude.  Tina  pro- 
posed to  precede  the  party  as  an  avant-couri- 
er.  "  It  is  impossible  to  wait  a  whole  month," 
she  said.  Helen  wondered  with  some  amuse- 
ment what  part  in  this  selfish  symposium  the 
host  would  hold. 

"You  must  take  a  riding  habit,  Helen." 
Thus  Tina,  breaking  in  upon  her  meditation. 

"I  am  not  going,"  said  that  young  lady, 
rather  coldly. 

Mrs.  Rivers  stopped  short  in  a  lively  con- 
sultation with  somebody,  and  shot  a  keen 
glance  at  her  cousin. 

"  What  nonsense,  my  dear  girl !  of  course 
you  will  go." 

Tina  laughed  incredulously,  and  the  rest 
made  some  flattering  protest.  Mrs.  Lawlor 
was  loudest  of  all  in  this;  but  when  Tina 
plied  her  friend  with  pretty  imperious  "whys" 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
say,  "You  mustn't  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, love.  It's  ridiculous  to  tease  Helen  ; 
no  doubt  she  has  the  best  of  reasons."  And 
Mrs.  Lawlor,  who  was  as  usual  seated  at  the 
piano,  trolled  out  with  a  saucy  smile  over  her 
shoulder,  "  He  loves  and  he  rides  away." 

Whether  or  not  anybody  else  saw  the 
motif  of  the  song  at  that  particular  time,  it 
stung  none  the  less;  but  Helen  looked  po- 
litely unconscious  and  went  on  talking  to 
Mr.  Graves.  She  endured  without  wincing 
all  the  stray  shots  she  received  thereafter, 
not  only  from  the  widow,  who  was  in  such 
high  spirits  that  her  better  judgment  was 
dimmed,  but  from  her  cousin  as  well.  The 
final  outcome  of  all  her  mental  pros  and 
cons  had  been  a  resolution  that  Gurney 
should  come  to  her — she  certainly  would  not 
go  to  him. 

Reposing  on  that  resolve,  she  put  on  her 
fine  blue  silk  (which  Tina  had  named  "  la 
robe  de  gratitude"  since  it  had  been  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Rivers  after  her  two  weeks'  siege  with 
Master  Tom)  and  went  to  Nellie's  wedding — a 


blaze  of  light  and  flower-bells  and  wedding 
gifts,  after  which  the  young  couple  departed 
for  Europe,  the  Mecca  of  matrimonial  der- 
vishes. Mrs.  Graves  drew  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  were  fairly  gone,  and  began  to 
contemplate  with  some  interest  the  prospect 
of  a  rest  from  worldly  weights.  She  dreaded 
Tina's  caprices  and  indiscriminate  flirtations, 
and  thought  with  some  satisfaction  that  no- 
body but  safe  and  eligible  parties  like  Gur- 
ney and  Mr.  Fessenden  could  be  found  at 
Merivale — thanking  fortune  that  Jack  Cran- 
dall  was  safely  away  somewhere.  One  day 
she  bethought  herself  to  ask  her  husband  if 
he  had  written  to  Gurney. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  forgot  it,"  he  said,  bringing 
his  hand  down  on  the  breakfast-table  with  a 
jarring  blow;  "  but  I'll  do  it  to-day.  It  don't 
matter.  You'll  have  to  'rough  it' anyhow. 
Can't  expect  a  bachelor  to  take  you  all  in 
and  have  things  in  apple-pie  order.  But 
Gurney 's  a  fellow  of  resources.  You  can 
sleep  in  the  haystacks  if  there  isn't  room. 
I've  done  it  hundreds  of  times  when  I  was 
a  boy — and  gone  barefooted,  too." 
"  '  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man,  . 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan,' " 

quoted  his  daughter  melodramatically.  She 
had  found  that  any  side  thrust  of  quotation 
brought  his  vainglorious  declarations  in- 
continently to  an  end  ;  and  in  this  instance 
she  was  certainly  successful,  for  the  doughty 
millionaire,  who  quailed  not  before  disastei 
in  commerce  or  politics,  said,  abruptly: 

"  Well,  I'm  off,"  and  was  gone  before  the 
further  beauties  of  Mr.  Whittier's  popular 
lay  could  be  unfolded  19  his  ears. 

Mrs.  Lawlor,  not  often  a  laggard  in  corre- 
spondence, had  astutely  delayed  her  commu- 
nication to  cut  off  any  possible  retreat. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Gurney,  smoking 
his  morning  cigar  under  his  own  vine  and 
at  least  in  sight  of  his  own  fig-tree,  received 
two  letters  of  the  same  tenor  at  the  same 
time,  both  eminently  characteristic,  both  cor- 
dial, but  certainly  not  very  welcome,  for  he 
flushed  and  frowned,  and  something  very 
like  an  oath  slipped  through  his  set  teeth. 
Max,  lying  at  his  feet,  looked  up  deprecat- 
ingly,  and  got  up  to  push  his  soft  nose  into 
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his  master's  hand,  but  to  his   astonishment 
was  thrust  aside  hastily. 

"The  infernal  fools!"  muttered  Gurney, 
"  weren't  there  places  enough  on  the  globe 
besides  this  for  their  invasion?" 

He  looked  at  the  innocent  envelopes  in 
his  hand,  as  if  they  were  in  some  sort  re- 
sponsible for  the  messages  they  conveyed. 
Mr.  Graves's  note  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
Mrs.  Lawlor's  spread  itself  out  in  gigantic 
letters  over  a  couple  of  sheets  of  flimsy  note 
paper, 

"We  would  not  go  anywhere  else  after 
our  promise  to  come  and  cheer  you  in  your 
loneliness,  lest  you  might  be  offended,"  she 
wrote;  and  again:  "We  won't  be  the  least 
bit  of  bother,  so  don't  put  yourself  out.  We 
are  coming  to  '  rough  it '  as  Mr.  Graves 
says."  Then  she  named  their  party.  "  Miss 
Oulton  was  at  first  included,  but  declares 
she  loathes  the  country,  and  prefers  to  keep 
house,"  etc.,  etc.  "Our  dear  Helen  has  a 
little  bit  of  temper  of  her  own,  you  know, 
and  I  suspect  is  somewhat  jealous  of  our 
long-time  happy  friendship  and  confidence." 

It  was  a  pity  Mrs.  Lawlor  could  not  have 
seen  the  flicker  of  appreciation  that  crossed 
Gurney's  face  at  that  sentence,  but  he  read 
on  to  the  end,  and  then  crushing  both  let- 
ters into  his  pocket,  pulled  his  broad  felt 
hat  over  his  eyes  and  strode  away  to  clear 
his  mind  with  a  walk.  He  came  back  in 
an  hour  or  two,  evidently  resigned  if  not 
contented,  but  he  looked  up  at  the  house  as 
he  came  near  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  wearily.  Max  had  found  a  play- 
fellow, for  little  Karl  was  gravely  practicing 
target  shots  with  a  primitive  bow  and  arro  w 
on  the  lawn. 

"  Go  tell  the  Grossmutter  to  come  here  — 
quick,"  and  Karl  was  off  like  a  flash. 

The  old  woman  came  out  in  a  moment 
and  stood  beside  him  bare-headed.  Her  thin 
iron-gray  hair  was  braided  in  flat  plaits  and 
looped  over  her  ears.  She  was  tall  and 
straight  as  an  Indian,  and  almost  as  bronzed 
and  weather-beaten,  but  there  was  a  heaven- 
ly patience  in  her  rugged  features  that  made 
them  almost  beautiful.  A  remarkable  figure 
anywhere,  notably  so  with  her  present  sur- 


roundings. As  Gurney  unfolded  his  news 
she  was  completely  startled  out  of  her  usual 
phlegmatic  silence. 

"Gott  im  Himmel !   not  now  !" 

Gurney  frowned.  "  I  will  arrange  every- 
thing. If  I  don't  send  for  these  people 
they'll  come  anyhow,"  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"But  ten  people  !"  she  stammered. 

"And  their  servants,"  he  added  coolly. 

"  It  is  all  wrong,"  muttered  the  old  woman 
stubbornly. 

Gurney  had  laughed  outright  at  her  dis- 
may, picturing  in  his  mind  how  far  the  real- 
ity would  outrun  her  imagination ;  but  the 
laugh  ended  in  a  sigh. 

"  My  good  Herling,"  he  said  impressively, 
"  this  is  not  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  at 
all.  Society  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
vexatious  principles.  I  invited  these  friends 
down  here  last  winter,  or  they  invited  them- 
selves and  I  accepted  the  invitation — it 
doesn't  matter  which.  They  are  coming. 
We  must  prepare  for  them." 

She  stood  with  her  knotted,  withered 
hands  folded  on  her  clean  blue  apron,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"fa  wohlj"  she  said,  almost  solemnly. 
"  Your  will  is  law. " 

"Very  well.  Now  listen,"  and  he  unfold- 
ed his  plans  and  gave  some  rapid  orders  as 
they  went  slowly  into  the  house  together. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

It  might  have  been  three  weeks  later 
that  the  nice  party  coming  into  the  valley 
one  warm  June  afternoon  burst  into  an  im- 
promptu chorus  of  admiration  as  they 
rounded  a  curve  in  the  road  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  homestead  proper.  It  was  set 
on  a  broad  mesa  among  the  sweeping  hills, 
with  a  background  of  frowning  gray  cliffs. 
The  long,  sunny  slopes  below  were  lined 
with  olive  and  orange  and  orchard  trees. 
The  higher  land  showed  fair  vineyards.  It 
was  what  the  modern  dabblers  in  art  slang 
would  call  a  symphony  in  green.  Closer 
yet  the  lowering,  thick-set  growth  showed 
where  the  new  reign  ended  and  the  old  be- 
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gan.  After  Gurney  came  into  possession  of 
the  place,  he  had  at  different  times  built  up 
or  torn  down  to  suit  his  whims,  with  the  ar- 
bitrary delight  of  a  child  with  some  sort  of 
adjustable  toy. 

The  house,  originally  a  two-story  adobe, 
had  had  a  third  story  added  whose  gabled 
roof  and  dormer  windows  made  it  rather  a 
curious  piece  of  architecture.  It  was  as  if 
Mexico  and  the  Netherlands  had  touched 
hands.  To  complete  the  incongruity  he  had 
proceeded  to  throw  out  Venetian  balconies 
from  the  windows  of  the  second  floor.  Be- 
low that  was  a  broad,  stone-paved  veranda, 
with  a  light  railing  around  it  which  belonged 
by  right  to  the  .house.  Here  grape  and 
honeysuckle,  rose  and  passion-flower,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  ardent  climbers,  flung 
themselves  in  tangled  plenty.  Some  of  the 
more  ambitious  had  pulled  themselves  up 
year  after  year,  like  political  aspirants,  a  lit- 
tle nearer  the  top ;  and  when  they  could  go 
no  farther  floated  out  from  among  the  gables 
and  looked  in  at  its  windows  with  offerings 
of  bud  and  bloom.  The  house  had  been 
made  the  color  of  the  gray  rocks  when  they 
lie  deepest  in  shadow;  the  fences,  where 
they  were  visible  from  the  house,  the  out- 
buildings— a  little  village  apart  in  them- 
selves— were  of  the  same  silent  hue  and 
alike  vine-covered.  Beyond  them,  to  the 
right,  was.  a  stretch  of  woodland  which  Gur- 
ney had  loyally  left  intact,  and  through  which 
the  clear  waters  of  a  little  arroyo  came 
tumbling  down  from  the  mountains  to 
quench  what  it  might  of  the  valley's  thirst. 

Gurney's  guests  had  not  thus  far  had  a  chance 
to  doubt  his  hospitality.  They  had  been  tak- 
en possession  of  byTasse  at  the  steamer;  they 
had  rested  a  day  and  night  at  the  cheerful  ho- 
tel ;  they  had  been  shown  the  lions  of  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  town,  just  waking  from  its  doz- 
ing existence  into  prominence  as  "  the  Sani- 
tarium of  the  Pacific  ";  they  had  been  brought 
up  the  mountain  side  too  swiftly  and  luxuri- 
ously to  realize  the  thirty  miles  or  so  that 
lay  behind  them  when  they  drew  up  before 
the  door  of  this  quaint  Castle  Wonderful. 

There  were  several  pretty  surprises  for  both 
host  and  visitors.     Two  gentlemen  instead 
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of  one  came  out  to  meet  them,  both  equally 
self-possessed  and  at  home.  Jack  Crandall, 
looking  gayer,  saucier,  happier  than  ever, 
waved  his  straw  hat  in  enthusiastic  greeting, 
and  sprang  forward  just  in  time  to  catch 
Tina  as  she  tumbled  out  over  the  wheel  in 
her  usual  reckless  fashion.  Everybody  was 
talking  at  once,  every  one  save  Tina's  mam- 
ma was  delighted  with  this  unexpected  ad- 
dition to  their  party. 

"  You  mustn't  be  cross,"  called  out  Mrs. 
Lawlor,  by  way  of  salutatory,  before  she  was 
fairly  on  her  feet,  "  because  we've  brought 
two  people  you  didn't  expect.  Miss  Terry 
couldn't  come,  so  I  let  Tessie  fill  the  vacan- 
cy " — and  she  drew  her  daughter  forward  as 
though  she  were  a  sort  of  marionette ;  but 
Tessie  lifted  her  eyes  very  trustfully  to 
Gurney's  for  the  welcome  she  was  sure  of 
finding  there. 

Still  clasping  her  hand  in  his  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Lawlor  laughingly.  "  And  the  other 
intruder  ?  "  he  queried.  But  the  widow  had 
stepped  aside,  and  he  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Helen  Oulton. 
^  A  look  of  dismay,  of  disappointment, 
crossed  his  face.  It  was  swift  as  an  electric 
flash,  but  it  was  unmistakable,  and  it  turned 
Helen's  heart  to  stone.  The  next  moment 
they  were  going  through  the  hypocritic  for- 
mula imposed  on  persons  who  meet  as  guest 
and  entertainer,  and  as  in  a  dream  Helen 
heard  Mrs.  Lawlor  saying  airily : 

"  She  couldn't  resist  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  her.  We  insisted,  you  know. 
We  knew  you'd  never  forgive  us  if  we  came 
without  her." 

"Am  I  not  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
apologist — such  eager  friends?"  interrupted 
Helen  with  careless  scorn,  as  she  turned 
away  from  them  to  give  her  brightest  smiles 
to  Jack. 

It  was  almost  incredible  how  much  confu- 
sion this  band  of  marauders  contrived  to  cre- 
ate in  the  next  half-hour.  They  wandered 
boldly  over  the  house  like  a  restless  swarm 
of  bees  before  they  would  "settle,"  laughing, 
admiring  everything,  relating  the  incidents 
of  their  trip,  all  in  one  breath.  They  had 
been  agreeably  disappointed  from  the  start, 
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and   the   latest   impression  was   the    most 
charming  of  all. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you're  a  new  Monte 
Christo,  Mr.  Gurney,"  said  Mrs.  Graves, 
looking  at  him  with  fresh  interest  and  admi- 
ration. 

"  You  see  the  place  at  the  most  favorable 
time,"  he  said  carelessly,  "but  it  is  rather 
melancholy  irony  to  name  me  such  names." 

When  the  rhapsodies  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, he  put  them  in  care  of  Mrs.  Herling, 
who  had  been  waiting  in  impassive  patience 
to  show  them  their  rooms.  The  big,  cool 
chambers,  laid  with  a  silky  white  matting  and 
crimson  lined  skins — mostly  trophies  of  Gur- 
ney's  hunting  days  —  furnished  with  low 
wicker  chairs  and  lounges,  shaded  by  odd 
rustic  blinds  of  grateful  green,  made  a  very 
attractive  picture  after  the  white  glare  of  the 
summer  heat  outside. 

The  housekeeper's  arrangements  were 
swept  aside  like  chaff  as  they  admired,  com- 
pared, and  redistributed  the  rooms.  Mr.  Riv- 
ers looked  so  blank  at  the  notion  of  little 
Laura  and  the  nurse  being  sent  upstairs  that 
Helen  quietly  transferred  her  own  belongings, 
to  the  quaint  little  gray  chintz  nest  under  the 
gables  and  left  the  rest  to  follow  their  own 
devices.  It  was  a  trifle  warmer,  but  the  quiet 
and  sense  of  solitude  balanced  that  discom- 
fort and  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  spare.  To  her  surprise  and  delight  the 
windows  swung  open  door-wise  and  showed 
her,  from  her  eyrie,  the  long  slopes  where 
the  serried  lines  of  young  olives  were  shak- 
ing out  their  blue-green,  silver-lined  banners 
in  the  light  wind,  and  across  the  valley  the 
grain  fields  bronzing  in  the  sun.  There  was 
alight  rustle  of  leaves  about  her;  a  fluttering 
bird-flight  now  and  then  from  the  prodigal 
greenery  and  bloom  below. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  stirred  her  in  spite 
of  her  bitter  mood.  And  then  all  at 
once  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face  and 
burned  there  like  a  flame  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Gurney's  look  when  their  eyes 
met,  with  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
anomalous  position  in  his  house.  She  shut 
her  hands  together  till  the  nails  pressed 
sharply  into  the  soft  flesh.  She  thought 


helplessly  and  hopelessly  of  the  hints  and 
harrying  to  which  sfie  had  been  subjected  in 
the  weeks  gone  by.  Fred  had  lazily  declared, 
half  in  earnest,  that  he  would  stay  at  home 
if  she  stayed  and  help  her  keep  house — a 
proceeding  which  Mrs.  Rivers  angrily  de- 
nounced as  utterly  incompatible  with  propri- 
ety. Tom,  with  the  audacity  and  petulance 
of  an  invalid  prince,  whined  that  Helen  alone 
knew  just  what  he  wanted.  They  might  have 
a  dozen  governesses  and  nurses;  he  would 
have  none  of  them. 

"It's  very  strange  that  you  should  persist 
in  breaking  up  the  whole  party  for  no  reason 
at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers  impatiently. 

Helen  had  something  which,  if  not  logical 
argument,  was  reason  enough  for  her  own 
mind,  but  she  knew  it  would  not  stand  an 
instant  against  the  practical  selfishness  of  the 
family  heads,  so  she  remained  stubbornly  si- 
lent till  Mr.  Rivers  for  the  first  time  referred 
to  her  obligations,  and  hinted  that  in  the 
present  instance  at  least  she  lacked  grati- 
tude. Helen  looked  at  him  with  her  beau- 
tiful brown  eyes  full  of  disdain. 

"I  did  not  know  this  was  part  of  the 
price,"  she  said,  so  simply  that  her  auditor 
lost  all  sense  of  the  irony.  "I  will  go  wher- 
ever you  please,  of  course." 
'  "That's  a  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Rivers 
cheerfully.  "I  thought  so.  Get  your  traps 
ready — and  if  there's  anything  you  need — 
he  added,  with  exquisite  tact,  taking  out  a 
handful  of  gold  and  jingling  it  loosely  in  his 
broad  hand.  "No?  Well,  you  know  where 
to  come,"  jocosely. 

He  went  to  his  wife  straightway.  "  You 
don't  know  how  to  manage  Helen,  that's 
all,"  he  crowed,  with  the  short-sighted  self- 
confidence  of  his  sex. 

It  is  but  scant  justice  to  say  that  if  he 
could  have  seen  the  victim  of  his  diplomacy 
as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  window 
here  at  their  Ultima  Thule,  he  would  have 
repented,  or  at  least  known  a  touch  of  re- 
morse. She  felt  trapped  and  prisoned. 
"They  would  have  it  so,"  she  thought  bitter- 
ly. She  looked  down  the  white  road  with 
an  intense  longing  to  follow  it  away — any- 
where. Her  breath  came  and  went  painfully. 
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She  leaned  a  little  farther  out,  and  some- 
thing touched  her  cheek  softly,  while  a  deli- 
cate fragrance  stole  across  her  lips  like  a 
mute  caress.  Her  motion  had  dislodged 
some  stray  rose-branches  and  a  cluster  of 
cream-white  Lamarques  and  Florida  roses 
with  frail,  pink  petals,  that  had  become  com- 
rades-at-arrns  in  their  slow  journey  upward, 
now  met  this  fair  stranger  lovingly  as  of  their 
own  kin.  Such  a  trifle  !  but  it  was  the  feath- 
er weight  to  the  balance.  She  caught  the 
cool,  swaying  rose-bloom  in  her  hands,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  hot  cheeks ;  then  throwing 
herself  on  the  narrow,  white,  cloister-like  bed, 
sobbed  like  a  child  till  she  was  exhausted. 
Tears  had  been  so  long  shut  away  from  her 
eyes,  that  her  own  passionate  outburst  fright- 
ened her.  So  long  as  she  could  harden  her- 
self to  meet  any  fate  with  composure  she  felt 
safe. 

It  seemed  a  little  life-time  while  she  lay 
there  dully  conscious  of  her  surroundings, 
but  too  indifferent  to  make  any  effort. 
Presently  some  one  came  to  the  door,  and 
the  nurse  said  that  the  children  begged  her 
to  come  far  a  walk.  She  rose  hastily,  and 
dfessing  herself,  with  scarcely  a  glance  at  the 
glass,  went  down  through  the  lower  rooms 
without  meeting  any  one.  Evidently  the 
travelers  were  enjoying  a  siesta. 

On  the  broad  veranda  she  found  Gurney 
alone.  If  her  late  tempest  of  tears  had  left 
her  more  composed,  it  had  not  softened  her. 
She  was  languidly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
her  heavy  lids  and  flushed  face  betrayed 
her.  What  matter  that  she  was  a  little  more 
or  less  misjudged  ?  In  her  fresh  lilac  mus- 
lin and  a  coarse  straw  hat  that  made  her 
look  prettier  than  ever,  she  was  fair  enough 
to  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  'much 
sterner  ascetic  than  Gurney ;  but  the  frank 
admiration  she  read  as  she  glanced  at  him 
with  a  careless  question  about  the  children 
seemed  to  her  something  like  an  insult. 

"  We're  going  on  an  exploring  expedition," 
she  explained,  as  Laura  and  Tom  came  with 
the  nurse  at  that  moment. 

"  Pray  take  my  advice  and  wait  till  it 
grows  cooler.  This  sun  isn't  very  good  for 
our  young  friend  here" — as  Tom  very  famil- 


iarly hung  on  him  and  poured  out  petitions 
for  a  horse,  for  a  dozen  amusements  which 
in  his  mind  represented  the  country,  and  to 
all  of  which  Gurney  absently  assented. 
Finding  his  advice  thrown  away  after  the 
manner  of  gratuitous  wisdom,  he  said  ab- 
ruptly: "May  I  go  with  you?" 

Miss  Oulton  bestowed  on  him  a  little 
hard,  artificial  smile.  "  Of  course  we  should 
be  charmed,  but  to  take  you  from  your 
guests — ah,  no.  The  right-hand  path  I  think 
you  said." 

Gurney  looked  after  the  retreating  figures 
with  an  ominous  frown,  and  struck  his  open 
hand  against  the  chair  beside  him  as  if  it 
had  been  a  living  enemy.  He  hesitated 
and  seemed  on  the  point  of  following  them, 
but  just  then  there  was  a  swish  of  drapery  in 
his  doorway,  and  Mrs.  Lawlor  came  out  to 
have  what  she  called  "a  good  long  talk." 

Long  before  it  was  ended  the  rest  appear- 
ed one  by  one,  and  took  possession  of  the 
chairs  and  hammocks  that  made  the  shady, 
flagged  veranda  a  temptation  to  idleness. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  children 
came  home  with  their  father,  who  had  rest- 
lessly sauntered  out  to  hunt  them  up.  In 
answer  to  Mrs.  Rivers's  minute  questions,  he 
said  that  Helen  had  dropped  her  vail,  he  be- 
lieved, and  gone  back  to  look  for  it.  But 
the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  still  she 
did  not  appear.  Fred  Fessenden,  who  had 
been  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down,  finally 
approached  his  host  and  asked  if  it  were 
possible  for  Miss  Oulton  to  fall  into  any  dan- 
ger. If  Mr.  Gurney  would  tell  him  what 
direction  she  had  taken  he  might  seek  her. 

Gurney  looked  at  him  through  half-closed 
eyes,  and  smiled  cynically.  "Judging  from 
Miss  Oulton's  manner  I  should  say  she 
would  not  appreciate  your  interference,"  he 
said  carelessly.  "  I  fancy  she  only  prefers 
solitude  to  our  society." 

But  presently  he  muttered  something 
about  going  to  the  stables,  and  moved  slow-, 
ly  away.  From  the  stables  he  struck  off  to- 
ward the  wooded  hillside  with  long  swift 
strides,  his  face  as  anxious  as  Fred  could 
have  wished.  Following  the  footpaths,  he 
plunged  into  the  wood.  He  had  not  gone 
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a  hundred  yards  before  he  heard  a  voice  or 
voices.  He  had  only  time  to  step  aside  into 
the  shelter  of  a  friendly  madrona  when  Miss 
Oulton  went  by,  singing  softly  to  herself. 
Her  broad  hat  was  hanging  on  her  shoulders, 
her  dainty  dress  was  stained  and  crumpled, 
and  her  bright  hair  tangled  with  leaves  and 
briars,  but  her  face  was  unclouded,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  completely  exorcised 
the  demon.  Her  hands  were  full  of  vines 
and  mosses.  As  she  came  almost  opposite 
Gurney's  retreat,  she  stopped,  hesitated, 
looked  toward  the  house,  and  then  at  her 
treasure-trove,  and  at  last  flung  them  away 
with  sudden  energy  and  walked  on,  little 
dapples  of  belated  sunshine  fluttering  over 
her  and  falling  round  her  as  she  went  down 
the  narrow  path.  The  pantomime  was  clear 
to  Gurney,  and  he  smiled  a  little  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  leisurely.  "She  has  found  the 
best  cure,"  he  muttered,  glad  to  have  seen 
her  in  this  softer  mood,  even  though  it  in- 
tensified the  consciousness  of  what  he  knew 
was  slipping  away  from  him  bit  by  bit. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  house  she  had  dis- 
appeared and  did  not  show  herself  till  din- 
ner time. 

Already  he  began  to  feel  the  incubus 
of  unaccustomed  company,  to  stagger  un- 
der the  expectation  for  which  they  seemed 
to  hold  him  responsible.  They  all  said 
plainly,  if  without  words  :  "  I  want  to  be 
amused."  It  is  such  an  air  that  invari- 
ably radiates  from  a  newly  arrived  batch  of 
guests  in  the  country,  and  is  such  palpable, 
helpless,  cold-blooded  selfishness  that  it  takes 
a  stout  and  a  merry  heart  to  stand  up  against 
it.  From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Gurney 
thanked  Fortune  for  so  valuable  a  helper  as 
Jack.  Whatever  his  detractors  might  say  of 
him,  they  could  not  call  him  dull;  and  if  his 
indomitable  good-nature  and  sprightliness 
were  agreeable  adjuncts  to  their  velvet-shod 
urban  life,  they  were  of  untold  value  here  in 
this  wilderness.  He  seemed  familiar  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  place,  and  with  Tina 
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built  plans  enough  to  keep  them  all  busy  for 
a  year.  Counseled  by  Mrs.  Rivers,  they 
consented  to  spend  the  next  day  in  doing 
nothing  as  energetically  as  possible — or  as 
Jack  phrased  it,  "  We'll  rest  like  fury."  He 
sang  them  an  old  fashioned  hunting  song 
by  way  of  benediction,  and  echoes  of  the 
"view  halloo"  were  borne  in  at  the  open 
windows  now  and  then  far  into  the  night 
from  the  little  pavilion  where  he  and  Fred 
had  bachelor  quarters. 

As  Helen  went  up  to  her  room  she  met 
the  old  housekeeper,  who  looked  melancholy 
enough  over  this  bewildering  confusion.  She 
muttered  some  protest  against  the  young 
lady  having  to  put  up  with  such  a  poor 
place. 

"  But  it  was  my  own  choice,"  said  Helen, 
smiling,  "and  it  is  delightful"  ;  then  took  oc- 
casion to  deliver  some  little  affectionate 
messages  from  Mrs.  Trauiher,  whom  she  had 
found  out  and  visited  more  than  once,  and 
who  had  told  her  enough  of  this  stern  old 
woman's  history  to  make  Miss  Oulton  look 
at  her  with  much  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. "I  am  Mrs.  Rivers's  cousin,"  she  said, 
as  the  easiest  and  most  familiar  way  of  fix- 
ing her  identity. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  knew  you  at  once,"  answered 
the  old  woman,  nodding  with  evident  satis- 
faction at  her  own  shrewdness.  "  I  could 
have  known  you  anywhere,"  she  went  on,  to 
Helen's  complete  bewilderment. 

But  waiving  for  the  present  a  solution  of 
this  puzzle,  she  said  hesitatingly :  "  I'm 
afraid  all  these  people  will  make  you  much 
trouble." 

An  expression  of  intense  disapproval  set- 
tled on  Mrs.  Herling's  face.  "It  is  all 
wrong — all  wrong"  she  exclaimed  with  sud- 
den energy. 

Her  words  found  an  echo  in  Helen's  heart. 
"  Ah,  I  think  so,  too,"  she  murmured  with 
an  impatient  sigh  as  she  turned  away  and 
sought  her  room,  only  to  spend  the  night  in 
sleepless  dreams. 
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"ROLLING  stones  gather  no  moss,"  says  the 
adage.  I  never  gathered  any  moss,  ergo,  I 
have  been  a  rolling  stone  all  my  life;  nor  is 
that  a  matter  of  complaint,  for  accumulations, 
as  a  rule,  are  a  nuisance.  Acquaintances, 
papers  and  debts,  houses,  stocks  and  bonds, 
are  a  prickly  enough  moss  that  give  the  gath- 
erer no  peace  of  his  life.  Having  listened 
to  the  testimony  of  the  stones  themselves 
for  many  a  day,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  rolling  ones  have  the  best  time.  Thus, 
rolling  hither  and  thither,  rolling  ever,  I  grad- 
ually rolled  round  the  world,  and  having  em- 
barked at  San  Francisco  on  a  vessel  that 
rolled  persistently  for  eleven  weeks,  rolled 
finally  into  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Magnificent  to  the  view  are  the  mountain 
bulwarks  that  hem  in  this  empire  from  the  em- 
erald ocean.  Surely,  if  any  man  could  say: 
"This  is  mine,  not  entailed  or  in  fee-simple,  not 
as  trustee  or  delegate,  but  mine  with  power 
absolute,  unlimited,  uncontrolled  by  deed  or 
codicil;  mine  with  the  right  to  upheave  and 
lay  low,  mine  to  bring  into  existence  or  an- 
nihilate"— then  might  such  a  ruler  believe 
himself  a  god.  Under  this  illusion  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  lives  and  dies,  and  only  when 
he  does  die  possibly  finds  out  his  mistake. 
Whilst  alive,  he  is  considered  too  sacred  for 
any  purpose  of  life.  He  cannot  be  looked 
upon  with  open  gaze,  or  by  any  eyes  but 
those  of  the  elect.  He  cannot  be  approach- 
ed save  with  prostrate  form  and  uplifted 
hands,  as  in  profound  worship — an  attitude 
which  European  embassadors  refused  to  take 
and  so  failed  until  lately  of  personal  audi- 
ence. He  cannot  be  spoken  with  except  by 
the  privileged  few  whose  lips  have  been 
chastened  by  deep  humiliation.  For  every 
earthly  end  or  aim  his  person  is  too  sacred, 
too  divine — except  for  death ;  in  that  he  must 
share  the  lot  of  his  meanest  coolie.  But  the 
Chinese  have  a  pleasant  way  of  ignoring  the 
relentless  power  of  death,  putting  it  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  the  more  modern 


Swedenborgians,  that  their  friends  are  gone 
upon  a  journey;  wherefore  the  survivors  pro- 
vide them  with  suitable  food  and  shoe-leath- 
er for  their  travels — a  more  comfortable  be- 
lief than  that  of  some  of  our  good  folk  who 
are  like  a  friend  whom  I  tried  to  console  for 
the  death  of  her  husband.  "IVbn,  ma 
chere"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  impossible  to 
take  comfort ;  je  sais  qu'il  ait  aux  enfers." 
With  such  knowledge  further  parley  was  in 
vain. 

To  return  to  the  coast  guardians  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  They  are  the  most  satisfac- 
torily picturesque  mountains  I  ever  beheld  ; 
the  ridges  and  peaks  so  marvelously  jagged 
and  startling  as  to  resemble  our  infantile  de- 
lineations on  a  slate,  when  the  elevation 
could  never  be  sufficiently  pointed  nor  the 
outline  too  Vandyked.  These  mountains  in 
no  way  resemble  the  Sierra  or  the  Alps, 
much  less  any  of  the  civilized  ranges  which 
have  conformed  themselves  to  the  more  con- 
ventional undulation.  The  coast  range  and 
the  chain  of  mountainous  islands  that  skirt 
it  like  a  naval  fleet — Hongkong  figuring  as 
the  flag-ship — form  a  line  whose  zigzags 
fairly  make  the  eyelids  blink  before  they  can 
take  in  the  eccentric  slants  and  curves.  In 
beauty  and  grandeur  they  are  fully  equal  to 
other  mountains;  for  although  not  wooded 
like  the  glorious  Sierra  Nevada,  nor  snow- 
clothed  like  the  Alpine  peaks,  still  the  mass- 
ive gray  and  bright  red  granite  is  tricked 
out  in  a  velvety  garment  of  feathery  grass 
and  a  light  green  moss,  which  muffles  up  to 
their  summits  those  favored  stones  which 
don't  roll.  And  doubtless  they  are  very  hap- 
py in  not  rolling  and  in  having  moss.  To 
rocks  and  men  I  can  only  say :  "  Chacun  a 
son  gout."  The  heights  of  these  mountains 
on  the  mainland,  as  on  the  islands,  vary  from 
three  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet;  but 
as  they  rise  almost  vertically  from  the  ocean, 
they  appear  higher.  Their  lower  portions 
display  on  the  surface  a  bright  yellow  marl 
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or  disintegrated  granite  which  makes  them 
look  much  more  like  a  land  of  gold  than  does 
California  at  first  sight  of  her  sandhills. 
When  the  sunbeams  slant  upon  this  marl,  the 
similitude  to  rough  nugget  gold  is  complete. 
The  harbor  of  Hongkong,  shut  in  like  a 
great  lake  by  the  peaked  mountains,  glitters 
again  with  these  huge  masses  of  seeming 
virgin  gold,  which,  with  its  translucent  blue 
water  and  its  thousand  vessels  at  anchor  or 
skimming  about,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  harbors  in  the  world.  Its  arms  do 
not  extend  so  far  as  those  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  yet  the  actual  anchorage  is  more  exten- 
sive. Comparisons  of  beauty  are  always  invid- 
ious; but  I  should  say  that  Hongkong  Bay  is 
the  more  startlingly  beautiful,  like  a  brunette 
who  dazzles  with  the  flash  of  her  brilliant 
eyes;  while  San  Francisco  has  the  placid 
beauty  of  a  blonde  whose  soft  sweetness  wins 
your  love.  Once  on  shore  the  comparisons 
and  rivalry  cease  —  the  dark  belle  carries 
away  the  prize  without  contradiction.  The 
one  city  has  been  marred  in  the  making, 
•whilst  the  other  is  adorned  with  every  archi- 
tectural beauty  that  taste  could  suggest  and 
wealth  supply.  The  beautiful  terraced  roads 
winding  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  eigh- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  water,  give  easy 
access  to  a  few  summer  villas.  The  granite 
walls  that  form  these  terraces  are  covered 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  ferns  and  creep- 
ers; the  gardens  that  they  uphold  are  dense 
with  banana,  date  palm,  pomegranate,  and 
mango  trees.  The  private  residences,  which 
are  nearly  all  detached,  are  built  generally  in 
the  Italian  or  Spanish  style,  with  wide,  mass- 
ive colonnades,  constructed  of  stone  or  stuc- 
coed brick;  all  the  rooms  and  corridors  are 
large  and  lofty.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
of  the  "cursed  streets  of  stairs,"  anathema- 
tized in  Malta  by  Byron,  up  which  the 
chair-bearers  and  ponies  trip  nimbly,  but  only 
a  few.  The  main  streets  or  roads,  running 
horizontally  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
are  hard  and  smooth,  and  command  a  mag- 
nificent view.  On  the  one  hand  rise  the 
basques  of  perfumed  shrubs  and  flowers,  over- 
topped by  the  stern,  rugged  peaks  whence 
floats  the  British  flag;  on  the  other  side  you 


look  over  other  groves,  over  church  spires,  and 
the  quaint  Chinese  town  with  the  bandbox- 
like  houses,  on  to  the  glorious  bay  with  its 
cosmopolitan  shipping,  and  thousands  of 
sampans,  looking  with  their  matting  sails  like 
nautical  bee-hives.  Indeed,  the  interior  and 
domestic  arrangements  of  these  boats  are 
somewhat  upon  the  bee-hive  plan;  one  is 
frequently  the  home  of  three  generations — 
the  grandmother,  her  married  children,  and 
their  babies.  The  tenement,  which  is  both  row 
and  sail  boat,  has  a  covered  shed  toward  the 
stern,  after  the  plan  of  the  Venetian  gondola, 
but  these  are  larger  and  not  half  as  graceful. 
They  are  generally  manned  by  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  the  grandame  taking  the  helm  and 
two  or  three  young  ladies  clambering  the 
masts  and  trimming  the  sails.  In  bad  weath- 
er the  whole  family  stow  themselves  away  in 
the  hold  with  the  bilge  water,  and  the  reason 
they  are  not  all  suffocated  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  an 
unsuspected  amphibious  nature.  Darwin 
should  have  investigated  this  point. 

On  board  these  sampans  arose  my  first 
perplexity  in  China,  though  on  another 
branch  of  science  from  ichthyology.  Im- 
mediately on  our  arrival  in  the  harbor  of 
Hongkong,  a  person  boarded  us  requiring 
the  ship's  washing.  Now,  as  the  laundry 
business  is  entirely  carried  on  by  men  in 
San  Francisco,  we  naturally  took  the  appli- 
cant for  that  nobler  sex,  as  there  were  no 
indications  of  femininity  in  dress  or  personal 
appearance.  The  blunder  was  received  with 
considerable  indignation  by  the  washer-wo- 
man, as  she  proved  to  be,  and  considerable 
rents  in  the  linen  would  no  doubt  pay  the 
penalty.  One  of  the  sailors  on  board  the 
sampan  our  captain  hailed  as  "boy."  It; 
shook  its  head  fiercely  and  vociferated,  "No 
boy!"  besides  a  great  deal  in  Chinese  con- 
demnatory of  our  want  of  discrimination. 
My  friend  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the 
sex  that  I  should  look  out  for  "a  tail"  or 
"a  teapot"  at  the  back  of  the  head  as  the 
only  sure  sign  of  difference.  The  very 
young  men  have  such  soft,  womanly  faces 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
.  from  the  girls — in  fact,  many  have  a  more 
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subdued,  modest  look  than  the  latter,  espe- 
cially than  our  sailor  girls.  Upon  going 
ashore  I  wished  to  engage  a  maid,  retaining 
my  prejudice  in  favor  of  female  attendance, 
although  not  requiring  any  actual  personal 
service.  I  signified  my  wish  at  the  hotel, 
and  a  delicate,  sweet  faced,  mild  little  crea- 
ture made  her  appearance  and  attended  up- 
on me  assiduously.  Our  conversation  had 
to  be  pantomimic,  for  the  few  soft,  anxious 
words  she  uttered,  supposed  to  be  English, 
were  as  unintelligible  as  if  they  had  been 
Chinese — which  they  singularly  resembled. 
However,  I  was  so  satisfied  with  her  neat 
appearance  in  her  short  white  tunic  and 
drawers,  with  her  delicate  feet  in  blue  and 
gold  satin  slippers,  that  I  waived  all  other 
difficulties,  especially  as  the  officiating  cham- 
bermaid I  saw  at  a  glance  was  a  man — he 
was  so  ugly — a  sort  of  Caliban,  with  a  crook- 
ed back  and  one  eye,  who  was  likely  enough 
to  want  to  eat  me.  Such  was  the  felicitous 
state  of  my  domestic  arrangements  as  regards 
"help"  when,  unfortunately,  a  lady  caller 
suggested  that  she  should  explain  something 
conducive  to  my  comfort  to  my  "boy."  I 
replied  that  the  "boy,"  or  male  attendant, 
was  neither  amiable  nor  intelligent,  but  that 
the  girl  was  both.  Her  name  was  Ayou, 
which  gave  no  indication  of  gender.  I  call- 
ed her.  An  amused  expression  passed  over 
the  features  of  my  guest,  which  she  explained 
in  her  baby-like,  broken  English. 

"  Do  you  take  that  for  a  girl  ? "  she  laughed. 

"Why,  certainly!"  I  exclaimed,  becoming 
nervous. 

"You  are  mistaken  again,"  she  cried,  en- 
joying my  discomfiture;  "it  is  a  boy,  and 
you  ought  to  have  asked  for  a  nurse  if  you 
required  a  woman.  You  observe  he  has  no 
teapot." 

"No,"  I  retorted,  "but  still  he  has  no  tail; 
the  hair  is  dressed  ci,  la  Grec,  and  I  thought 
it  so  classical." 

"O,  that  is  the  tail  rolled  round  the  head," 
she  laughed,  "but  in  the  case  of  a  woman  it 
ought  to  project  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
head,  tied  and  stiffened." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  I  exclaimed  in 
despair,  "that  Caliban  out  there  swabbing 


the  floor  is  a  woman !     His  hair  stands  out 
stiff  enough  and  all  round." 

"Ah,  no;  it  is  a  man,  but  his  tail  is  bobbed 
merely  for  utility  while  he  is  cleaning  up." 

I  began  to  think  that  this  question  of  sex 
amounted  almost  to  a  science  and  would  re- 
quire a  separate  study. 

To  go  back  a  little :  My  advent  into 
the  Chino-Britannic  dominion  of  Hongkong 
was  only  after  having  escaped  swamping 
in  the  sampan  by  the  invasion  of  a 
swarm  of  more  than  semi-nude  coolies  anx- 
ious to  place  my  person  in  five  different 
chairs — whose  protruding  bamboo  poles 
threatened  to  perforate  my  brain — and  like- 
wise to  distribute  my  ten  packages  of  bag- 
gage amongst  seventeen  bearers;  a  sum  in 
division  which  my  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
failed  to  adjust  until  the  whole  was  settled 
by  the  capsizing  of  the  sampan  and  the  ex- 
odus of  the  superfluous  coolies  into  the  wa- 
ter. At  the  hotel,  exhausted  with  the  intense 
heat  and  the  battle  of  the  sampan,  and  tempt- 
ed by  the  luxury  of  a  four-poster,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  bed,  which,  alas  for  false  ap- 
pearances !  rivaled  the  hardest  flint  a  miser's 
heart  was  ever  made  of.  I  had  scarcely  clos- 
ed my  eyes  and  senses  to  sampans,  sailors, 
and  chair-coolies,  when  I  was  roused,  or  rather 
shaken,  out  of  obliviousness  by  a  din  that 
sounded  to  my  startled  nerves  like  Pandemo- 
nium let  loose.  There  was  a  riotous  clamor 
of  tom-toms,  a  clashing  of  cymbals,  a  bel- 
lowing of  cors  de  vache,  a  shrieking  of  Pan- 
dean pipes,  a  resounding  of  gongs,  a  rattling 
of  cross-bones,  deafening  and  appalling  to 
hear.  A  thousand  Highland  bagpipes  play- 
ing a  thousand  different  Scotch  tunes,  the 
announcement  of  breakfast  in  Southern 
States  hotels,  could  alone  compare  with  this 
supernatural  uproar,  which  accompanied  the 
procession  of  the  Kin  Loong,  or  Golden 
Dragon — cousin  in  heraldry  to  the  English 
lion  and  American  eagle.  The  ceremony 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  "Po  sat  tsun  yan" 
— the  gods  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  city.  The  idea  is  that  where  once 
the  gods  have  been  present,  they  dispel  the 
demons.  It  is  something  like  a  ceremony  in 
Spain,  where  the  priest  and  images  are 
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brought  to  act  as  a  disinfectant,  like  chloride 
of  lime. 

I  rushed  out  to  the  veranda  and  there  wit- 
nessed the  whole  display,  which  for  rags  and 
magnificence,  tawdry  rubbish  and  jeweled 
splendor,  filthy  poverty  and  luxurious  wealth, 
grotesquely  jumbled  up  together,  was  un- 
equaled  in  my  experience.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  regularity  in  the  order  of  march ; 
each  and  all  oscillated  about  the  street  in  a 
confused  mass  of  sublime  and  ridiculous. 
Everything  was  carried  on  chairs,  trays  or 
platforms,  except  a  few  ponies  led  by 
grooms.  Scores  of  ladies  were  borne  on 
trays,  superbly  attired  in  embroidered  satin 
and  velvet,  coiffure  a  la  teapot,  adorned  with 
jewels.  On  their  trays  they  stood,  or  were 
seated  on  high  stools,  which,  from  the  undu- 
lation of  the  bamboo  poles,  made  their  equi- 
librium seem  doubtful.  They  were  in  no  way 
alarmed,  however,  but  regarded  their  lavishly 
colored  faces  in  a  mirror  with  complacency, 
and  at  intervals  added  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
as  the  heat  of  the  weather  rolled  down  their 
faces  in  rosebud  tears.  Each  was  supplied 
with  a  tin  case  of  red  and  white  paint  like  a 
sardine  box.  Their  brilliant  satins,  jewels, 
and  gold  embroideries  made  them  like  a 
flash  of  prismatic- light  in  the  sun,  almost 
too  dazzling  to  gaze  upon,  like  princesses  in 
Arabian  Nights.  Some  ladies  were  mounted 
on  the  small  ponies  of  the  country,  horse 
and  rider  alike  loaded  with  bright-hued 
satin  and  gold.  The  leading  groom  was 
nude,  save  for  a  very  narrow  bandage  and 
his  queue,  which,  like  my  Caliban's,  was 
bobbed. 

There  were  scores  of  altar-pieces  elabo- 
rately carved  in  gold  and  blue,  carried  on 
trays  and  accompanied  by  the  band  of  music 
before  described.  Every  trade  and  profes- 
sion was  represented:  fishermen  and  finan- 
ciers, mandarins  and  mantua-makers,  com- 
panies and  colleges,  male  and  female  babies 
and  adults  robed  in  such  a  luxury  of  varied 
colored  silks — bright  blue,  crimson,  yellow, 
green,  and  white — that  company  after  com- 
pany seemed  like  waves  or  clouds  of  brilliant- 
hued  silk.  Yet  all  were  intermingled  with 
the  wretched  coolie  bearers,  whose  dusky 


skin  or  ragged  solitary  garment  formed  a 
sad  contrast.  Magnificent  banners  were 
borne  aloft  on  bamboo  poles.  Tablets  with 
inscriptions,  probably  from  Confucius,  were 
surrounded  by  mirrors,  thus  combining  piety 
and  vanity.  Trays  were  laden  with  cakes 
and  fruits,  others  with  the  sacred  candles 
and  splendid  urns  for  burning  incense.  The 
whole  was  made  comic  by  the  interspersing 
of  the  singular  Chinese  umbrella  hats,  which 
wove  themselves  in  and  out  of  the  whole 
procession  like  bewitched  table-tops  out  on 
a  frolic.  With  the  mad  noise  floating  round 
every  platform  that  passed,  with  marvelous 
colorings,  with  varied  objects  too. numerous 
to  narrate  in  detail  and  strange  and  incon- 
gruous beyond  description,  the  procession 
occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  passing,  and 
wound  up  with  the  enormous  dragon  himself. 
The  scaly  monster  was  of  unreasonable  hid- 
eousness.  He  was  carried  upon  the  heads 
of  some  sixty  or  eighty  coolies,  which  made 
him  like  to  the  centipede  of  some  cham- 
pagne-supper dream.  He  wriggled  his  glit- 
tering form  along  the  narrow  streets  like 
a  vast  antediluvian  crocodile,  the  music 
around  him  roaring  into  a  furious  hubbub. 

I  have  seen  processions  of  negroes  by 
torchlight,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  London, 
the  carnival  procession  at  Rome,  and  the 
Sultan's  annual  marriage  at  the  feast  of  the 
Ramadhan,  but  in  point  of  barbaric  luxury 
and  grotesque  splendor  the  Chinese  surely 
ought  to  take  the  palm.  At  the  wedding  of 
the  Sultan  the  savage  splendor  is  somewhat 
mellowed  and  toned  down  by  the  extreme 
gracefulness  of  the  Arab  horses  in  the  caval- 
cade and  their  magnificent  trappings,  by  the 
sylph  like  movements  of  the  caique,  wafted 
along  by  the  bronze,  statuesque  forms  of  the 
caiquijees  —  probably  the  handsomest  and 
most  stalwart  set  of  men  of  the  dark  races. 
But  there  is  something  mean,  paltry,  and  un- 
gainly in  the  chair  as  a  conveyance.  The 
Europeans  carried  in  them  strike  the  fresh 
observer  as  unsightly  and  effeminate.  One 
would  not  care  to  see  the  hero  of  one's  heart 
so  dandled  along.  Even  the  Pope  in  the 
Roman  procession,  encompassed  by  his  su- 
perb guarda  nobile  and  the  magnificence  of 
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his  truly  glorious  surroundings  of  art  and 
beauty,  always  appeared  to  me  an  incongru- 
ous and  anything  but  venerable  object, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  chair-bearers. 
Off  his  own  feet  a  man  cannot  look  noble, 
except  on  horseback.  A  woman,  by  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  her  drapery,  may 
contrive,  even  seated,  to  look  imposing,  but 
a  man's  feet  are  always  in  the  way  unless  he 
is  standing  upon  them.  In  London  I  hated 
to  see  a  man  occupying  a  brougham  alone: 
it  seemed  to  detract  from  his  manhood. 
But  the  sedan-chair  typifies  the  very  essence 
of  effeminacy.  There  is  also  something  re- 
pugnant to  the  sense  of  right  in  one  adult 
man  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  others. 
It  smacks  too  strongly  of  demoralized  energy 
in  the  one  and  serfdom  in  the  other.  Nev- 
ertheless, prejudices  must  yield  to  the  ther- 
mometer at  ninety  in  the  shade. 

This  procession  was  only  the  opening  of 
the  festivities.  It  meandered  through  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  city  for  three  days,  when  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  installed  in  a  sort 
of  exhibition,  together  with  all  the  altars, 
banners,  and  paraphernalia  of  the  procession, 
except  the  ladies.  The  whole  ended  with  a 
religious  service,  at  which  we  desired  to  be 
present.  We  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  by  moon- 
light— a  large  party,  as  mutual  protection 
against  brigands;  for,  although  the  city  of 
Victoria  boasted  seven  hundred  policemen 
of  tremendous  proportions,  ferocious  aspect 
and  Sikh  nationality,  yet  they  failed  to  pro- 
tect the  European  inhabitants  from  the 
weighted  bamboo  by  which  a  head  may  be 
broken  at  a  considerable  distance  before 
watch  and  chain  are  attacked.  So  many 
burglaries  and  highway  robberies  had  re- 
cently been  committed  that  the  people  were 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  living  in  a  quasi  state 
of  siege,  barricading  their  doors  and  windows 
at  night  and  sleeping  upon  their  valuables — 
often  in  vain,  for  the  Chinese  burglar  greases 
his  body  and  with  bare  feet  glides  about  the 
house,  filching  the  watch  from  under  the 
very  nose  of  the  sleeper.  So  we  gathered  as 
many  friends  as  possible  to  make  our  even- 
ing excursion  to  the  Yu  Lan. 

Our  party  would  have  formed  a  strange 


and  picturesque  sight  in  any  other  country, 
lighted  up  with  the  Chinese  lanterns  with 
their  quaint  devices,  although  the  moon, 
peeping  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
topped  the  waving  palms  and  feathery  bam- 
boo, just  touching  the  blue  bay  with  its  min- 
iature isles  and  rock-hewn  castle  (what 
though  built  for  a  jail?),  the  shipping  at  an- 
chor, each  vessel  showing  its  bright  star,  and 
the  fine  terraced  roads  which  made  walking 
a  perfect  delight  after  an  experience  of 
planks  and  holes  for  some  time  past  in 
America.  Yet  sedan-chairs  are  as  indis- 
pensable here  as  the  street-car  in  America. 
The  chair,  with  its  bamboo  poles,  occupies 
about  five  yards  of  space,  the  dusky  bear- 
ers or  private  coolies  wearing  their  white 
costume,  adorned  with  some  gay  trimming. 
Many  of  our  escorts  were  in  their  military 
undress  of  white  linen  with  white  helmets. 
Recent  arrivals  preferred  walking,  flourishing 
a  good  stout  black-thorn,  or — still  more  ef- 
fective weapon — a  short  bludgeon  called  a 
"  Penang  lawyer,"  but  the  old  habitues  re- 
sorted to  these  chairs.  The  whole  scene 
presented  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten. 
Never  having  been  knocked  down  by  these 
Asiatic  cousins  of  Dick  Tur.pin,  I  could  not 
be  expected  to  feel  nervous  about  it,  and  en- 
joyed this  romantic  promenade  a  la  chaise  ex- 
tremely. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  edifice  where 
the  exhibition  was  held  and  the  worship 
carried  on  pro  tern.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  bamboo  and  matting,  without  a 
single  nail  in  the  whole  structure.  It  shook 
and  trembled  under  the  lightest  step,  yet 
supported  several  thousand  people.  It  was 
one  glitter  of  gold.  A  mass  of  marvelous 
lanterns,  ranging  from  a  foot  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  of  strangely  complicated  and  mys- 
terious structure,  defied  the  most  ingenious 
mind  to  guess  at  what  they  were  made  of  or 
how  hung  together.  There  was  a  sumptu- 
ous display  of  carving  richly  gilded,  of  ivory 
figures  delicately  painted.  The  matting  was 
colored  and  gilded  with  a  gorgeousness  that 
would  astound  a  European  decorative  artist. 
From  the  roof  banners  were  suspended,  em- 
broidered with  exquisite  needlework  exceed- 
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ing  any  European  efforts  as  sunlight  sur- 
passes moonlight.  Shades  and  patterns  were 
equally  dazzling.  There  were  hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  of  figures  from  an  inch  to  twenty 
feet,  representing  every  phase  in  life,  and  no 
two  with  the  same  expression  of  countenance. 
Madame  Tussaud's  wax-work  exhibition  of 
courts  and  crimes  is  a  mere  peep-show  to 
these  figures.  Every  shade  of  feeling  that 
the  human  countenance  is  susceptible  of  ex- 
pressing was  faithfully  delineated,  every 
emotion  and  passion  portrayed  with  minute 
exactness,  whether  tragedy  or  comedy. 
And  this  appeared  to  me  the  genius  of  the 
artist,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pass  through 
a  picture  gallery  and  see  only  one  expression. 
Observe  all  the  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  or 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  they  all  hold  a  flower 
or  a  book,  and  look  the  same.  They  might 
all  have  been  sisters,  or  cousins  at  least. 
Look  at  "Wellington  and  his  Generals." 
There  is  only  one  distinguishing  mark 
amongst  the  score,  and  that  is  Wellington's 
nose.  That  no  two  people  have  the  same 
character  or  the  same  expression  is  the  one 
fact  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  laid  hold  of 
in  their  various  and  often  tawdry  figures.  A 
great  insight  into  Chinese  life  could  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  for  they  represented  every 
event,  private  and  public,  as  in  a  series  of 
pictures. 

Many  of  the  figures  were  in  motion, 
operated  by  rats  and  mice  in  the  machin- 
ery. They  were  manufactured  of  ivory,  wood, 
papier  mache,  and  a  score  of  other  ma- 
terials which  only  a  Chinaman  could  invent. 
The  most  peculiar  and  beautiful  of  these  ma- 
terials, of  a  bright  blue  color,  looked  like 
china,  or  still  more  like  enamel,  except  that 
it  had  the  sheen  of  silk;  close  inspection 
proved  it  to  be  neither,  but  kingfisher  feath- 
ers, so  delicately  and  firmly  glued  upon 
wood  as  to  seem  part  of  the  same  material. 
Thousands  of  these  figures  with  ivory  faces 
and  blue  feather  dress  were  placed  in  cham- 
bers in  a  sort  of  altar-piece,  like  those  seen 
in  Italy  commemorative  of  the  lives  of 
saints,  but  with  a  barbaric  splendor  quite 
surpassing  the  Italian  ones.  The  most  in- 
genious contrivances  were  the  living  and 


growing  figures  formed  by  dwarfing  and  train- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  forcing  the  leaves  to 
become  complete  garments  to  a  skeleton  tor- 
tured from  the  stem  and  branches  so  as  per- 
fectly to  simulate  an  old  man,  a  lady,  a  shark, 
a  goat,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects.  The 
patience  which  must  have  been  exercised  in 
training  each  leaf  to  its  proper  place  is  a 
striking  exemplification  of  the  character  of 
this  wonderful  people. 

The  Yu  Lan  corresponds  with  the  festival 
of  All  Souls'  or  All  Hallow  Eve,  carrying 
out  the  same  idea  that  souls  condemned  to 
Hades  for  their  transgressions  upon  earth 
are  granted  liberty  upon  this  one  night  in 
the  year  to  wander  upon  earth  and  seek 
help  and  intercession,  in  the  shape  of  prayers, 
from  their  friends  still  in  the  flesh.  It  is,  as . 
the  word  indicates,  the  feast  of  the  spirits. 
In  Southern  Italy,  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
friends  to  return  the  visit  next  day,  taking  a 
priest  to  perform  a  service  for  them  at  their 
tomb,  also  taking  a  plentiful  supply  of  sweets 
and  fruit,  which  are  first  displayed  in  the 
vault  or  mausoleum  and  afterward  devoured 
by  the  devout  picnickers,  as  at  Irish  wakes 
the  whisky  is  compounded  upon  the  cofrin- 
lid.  Thus  the  Chinese  celebration,  if  regard- 
ed from  this  point  of  view  as  symbolical, 
loses  at  once  much  that  is  otherwise  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  European  beholder  as 
revolting  idolatry.  The  two  sides  of  the 
building  were  lined  with  tableaux  of  dressed 
figures,  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  has  re- 
liefs^ not  unlike  such  as  surround  a  Catholic 
church  representing  the  different  sufferings 
of  our  Lord,  called  Stations  of  the  Passion. 
The  Chinese  pictures  represented  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  souls  in  Tophet,  the  nature  of 
their  crimes,  and  the  punishment  inflicted. 
The  judges  and  officials  of  hell  were  clothed 
in  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  garments, 
embroideries  in  satin  enough  to  turn  a  wo- 
man's heart  "place-hunting,"  even  in  that 
undesirable  locality.  The  expression  of  the 
faces  here  again  was  truly  wonderful,  and 
the  despair  depicted  upon  the  condemned 
terrific  to  behold.  The  punishments  showed 
considerable  ingenuity.  Petty  larceny  had 
its  fingers  tied  together  like  a  bundle  of  che- 
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roots.  The  usurper  of  a  throne  was  lying 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  very  cumbrous 
gold  throne.  The  penalty  for  horse-stealing 
might  be  a  hint  to  the  lynch-law  vigilante 
of  the  Western  States.  The  culprit  was  put 
inside  the  horse,  his  nose  and  eyes  just  visi- 
ble through  a  hole  in  the  brute's  chest.  This 
is  very  hard  upon  the  horse,  certainly,  and  he 
plunges  frightfully  with  his  indigestible  bur- 
den. The  sensualist  had  a  Tantalus-like 
torture  in  beholding  beautiful  women  lavish- 
ing their  charms  on  the  desert  air,  without 
the  condemned  being  able  to  catch  the  odor 
of  a  single  sigh.  Dante's  Inferno  is  not  more 
imaginative  than  the  Chinese  infernal-region 
tableaux.  There  is,  however,  one  redeem- 
ing point  about  the  Chinese  hell :  that,  after 
passing  through  ten  expiatory  stages,  the 
criminal  can,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  return  to 
earth  and  be  born  anew,  though  carefully 
watched  over  by  the  authorities  from  below, 
like  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  The  worst  fate  was 
of  those  who  had  been  decapitated  on  earth. 
They  were  in  dreadful  perplexity  how  to  re- 
cover the  head,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  regenerated.  Thus,  a  Chinaman  has  no 
objection  to  being  hanged,  according  to  Brit- 
ish fashion,  but  dreads  decapitation,  and,  as 
an  Irish  friend  assured  me,  "they  would  ra- 
ther be  hanged  twice  than  killed  once. "  The 
friends  of  the  mutilated  are  eager  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  pieces  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether, with  a  practical  view  to  resurrection. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  wandering  ghosts  of 
this  night  came  to  look  for  their  missing 
heads.  One  tableau  represented  a  number 
who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  search 
and  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  ten- 
stage  probation. 

The  most  irresistibly  fascinating  proceed- 
ing was  a  species  of  improvisatore,  who  sang 
or  chanted  an  apparently  endless  song,  last- 
ing for  hours  without  intermission — probably 
the  whole  week  of  the  festival.  Gutta-percha 
lungs  only  could  suffice  to  maintain  that 
perpetual  ditty  and  the  attendant  gesticula- 
tions. He  opened  his  mouth  so  wide  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  down  his  throat  and  count 
his  teeth,  and  emitted  a  continuous  volume 
of  noise  like  a  waterfall  dashing  over  rocks. 


The  expression  of  his  face  was  at  the  same 
time  so  utterly  ludicrous  that,  even  without 
understanding  the  words  of  the  singer, 
the  European  spectators  were  kept  in  roars 
of  laughter.  For  low  comedy  it  surpassed 
any  farce  in  any  country.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  effect  was  intended,  for  the  Chinese 
spectators  looked  on  perfectly  grave  and  un- 
moved. Asiatics  are  never  given  to  laugh- 
ter. Yet  I  fancied  the  performer  seemed 
encouraged  by  our  applause  and  waxed  more 
ferociously  funny,  clashing  his  chop-sticks  in 
one  hand  and  vigorously  fanning  himself 
with  the  other.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  musicians,  one  upon  a  sort  of  banjo  with 
two  strings,  made  apparently  from  a  tortoise 
shell.  The  range  of  the  tune  was  four  notes, 
and  the  variety  was  effected  by  the  number  of 
times  the  string  was  pulled  in  succession. 
The  other  instrument  was  a  kind  of  saw, 
which  emitted  a  rasping  sound. 

The  religious  service  that  terminated  the 
feast  was  at  once  solemn  and  grotesque,  a 
characteristic  special  to  Eastern  and  Southern 
ceremonies.  There  was  a  small  chamber  or 
sanctuary,  similar  to  the  chancel  of  a  church, 
wondrously  wrought  in  gold  and  kingfisher 
with  a  splendor  that  literally  made  the 
eyes  ache  for  days  afterward.  Few  were 
admitted  into  this  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  I 
duly  appreciated  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  number.  I  went  note-book  in  hand,  for 
they  evinced  no  fear  of  the  "chiel  amang 
us  takin'  notes,"  but  seemed  interested  in  my 
perseverance — all  save  the  high  priest,  who 
seemed  oblivious  of  everything  but  his  pray- 
ers and  was  a  model  of  devotion,  placing  his 
hands  together  and  continuing  a  series  of 
reverential  bows.  He  wore  a  white  silk  flow- 
ing robe  with  a  crimson  satin  cross-piece 
falling  over  his  person,  much  as  the  High- 
lander wears  his  plaid;  his  shoes  or  long 
boots  were  of  white  satin,  and  he  spread  a 
carpet  or  square  of  white  satin  bordered  with 
crimson  to  stand  upon,  exactly  as  a  special 
carpet  is  laid  down  for  the  Pontiff  at  Rome 
when  he  officiates  at  St.  Peter's.  Occasionally 
he  knelt  and  prostrated  himself.  Six  other 
priests  stood  around  and  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vice, like  the  deacons  at  high  mass,  and  so 
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far  all  was  solemn  and  imposing.  But  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  prayers,  which  were  mut- 
tered low,  like  the  Catholic  Latin  service, 
there  was  an  accompaniment  of  a  very  reedy 
Swiss  pipe,  which  shrieked  shrilly  enough  to 
set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  and  utterly  destroyed 
any  feeling  of  devotion;  and  the  creature, 
supposed  to  be  a  chorister,  who  whistled 
away  until  the  perspiration  ran  down  him, 
had,  like  "cutty  sark,"  cast  off  most  of  his 
duds  and  "loppit  at  it  in  his  sark."  This 
was  a  sad  come-down  from  the  jeweled, 
mitre-like  head  array  which  lay  on  the  table 
before  the  altar  between  two  red  candles  and 
a  row  of  tiny  teacups.  The  smallest  of 
these,  as  large  as  a  thimble,  was  to  contain 
the  samshu  (a  spirit  much  like  brandy) ;  the 
others  were  for  tea.  Above,  and  reaching 
to  the  ceiling,  were  the  pictures  of  the  great 
gods,  or  " The  Three  Precious  Ones"  as  they 
are  called.  Further  down  in  the  center  or 
nave  of  the  building,  which  was  thronged  with 
Chinese,  male  and  female,  not  worshiping  but 
quietly  looking  on,  just  like  most  Spanish 
church-goers,  there  was  an  enormous  figure 
of  the  god  made  of  pasteboard  or  bamboo, 
which  was  to  be  burnt  after  the  ceremony — 
not  as  intimating  the  destruction  of  the  deity, 
but  merely  that  any  object  which  had  served 
in  the  sacred  precincts  could  never  be  pol- 
luted by  being  put  to  any  other  purpose. 
This  is  a  strong  blow  to  the  prevalent  belief 
that  the  Chinese  actually  worship  these  fig- 
ures in  reality,  and  not  as  symbols.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  regard  their  quiet, 
intelligent  faces  and  believe  that  they  did. 
The  expense  of  this  celebration  was  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  is 
raised  by  subscription.  After  the  ceremonies 
are  ended,  the  building  is  taken  down,  and 
the  gods  and  altars,  banners  and  parapher- 


nalia dispersed  to  their  respective  homes, 
joss-houses,  and  temples.  The  most  mag- 
nificent come -from -Canton. 

Out  of  this  bewildering  scene  of  dazzling 
colors,  incongruous  forms,  and  deafening 
sounds,  we  emerged  in  the  small  hours  into 
the  pale  moonlight  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sentinel  peak  looming  darkly  above  us,  while 
the  bay  beneath  twinkled  with  its  hundreds 
of  lights,  backed  into  our  chairs  like  horses 
backing  into  shafts,  and  returned  home,  worn 
out  with  our  sojourn  amongst  the  spirits  from 
limbo. 

It  might  suggest  a  subject  for  philosophi- 
cal investigation  that  perambulating  pageants 
seem  inherent  to  humanity,  degrees  of  civil- 
ization making  little  or  no  difference.  Each 
people  laughs  at  processions  or  displays  which 
differ  from  its  own.  But  let  an  American 
decide  which  he  considers  the  most  ridicu- 
lous, the  London  Gog  and  Magog  or  the 
Chinese  Kin  Loong,  or  Golden  Dragon,  and 
he  will  say  that  he  guesses  a  good  deal  of 
barbarism  still  exists  amongst  the  English. 
Question  the  Englishman  as  to  how  he  com- 
pares the  American  political  torchlight  proces- 
sions of  franchised  voters  bedizened  to  look 
like  mountebanks  with  the  Venetian  carnival 
of  gondolas,  and  he  will  laconically  classify 
them  both  as  "idiots."  Only  a  few  Puritans 
and  Quakers  are  to  be  found  in  any  country 
to  resist  these  barbaric  display  sand  renounce 
the  system  of  gorgeous  disguising  and  em- 
blematic demonstration.  It  is  a  singular  and 
pertinent  fact  that  in  the  very  newest  of 
worlds,  California,  and  the  oldest  of  worlds, 
China,  I  witnessed  instances  of  this  same  pe- 
culiar feature  of  humanity,  the  same  alle- 
gorical procession,  the  same  barbaric  pa- 
geant, within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other — St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  the  Dragon  Feast.  • 

Therese  Yelverton. 
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MOSLEM   INFLUENCE   ON   THE   RENAISSANCE. 


WHEN  Mohammed,  in  loving  confidence, 
first  told  Cadijah  that  he  felt  called  upon  to 
restore  to  his  country  the  pure  religion  of  the 
founders  of  his  race,  even  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion probably  never  pictured  to  himself  the 
vast  influence  that  his  preaching  would  have 
upon  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Roman 
Empire  had  been  severed,  but  in  the  East 
still  retained  something  of  its  former  splendor. 
The  Western  Empire  had  lost  its  magnifi- 
cence and  was  in  the  power  of  barbarian  for- 
eigners. The  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue 
was  corrupted,  not  only  by  the  introduction 
of  barbarous  words  and  idioms,  but  gram- 
matical forms  were  no  longer  strictly  ob- 
served by  those  who  were  considered  learned. 

Several  main  causes  contributed  to  this 
decline  of  learning:  (i.)  The  early  Chris- 
tain  church  regarded  with  contempt,  if  not 
with  absolute  aversion,  the  learning  of  the 
pagan  world,  as  having  fostered  the  corrup- 
tion and  degradation  that  they  saw  on  all 
sides.  Hallam  quotes  as  probably  true  a 
passage  which  states  that  many  of  the  bish- 
ops in  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus, 
431  A.  D.,  and  of  Chalcedon,  twenty 
years  later,  could  not  write  their  own  names. 
(2.)  Books  were  scarce  and  expensive,  so 
that  even  the  few  who  may  have  had  some 
desire  for  culture  were  thus  barred  from  this 
source  of  knowledge.  Many  volumes  of  the 
works  of  the  best  writers  and  numerous 
productions  of  classic  art  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  barbarian  invasions;  and  there  were 
none  capable  of  replacing  the  lost  treasures. 
(3.)  The  barbarians  who,  having  conquered 
the  empire,  settled  there,  learned  only  enough 
.Latin  to  enable  them  to  make  themselves  in- 
telligible to  their  new  neighbors.  Theo- 
doric,  the  Goth,  one  of  the  best  of  these 
foreign  rulers,  though  allowing  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  native 
Italians,  used  his  power  and  influence  to  pre- 
vent his  own  race  from  profiting  by  the 
meager  instruction  there  offered. 


But  the  rising  star  of  the  new  religion 
burned  with  ever-increasing  brightness  as  it 
mounted  above  the  horizon  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Twenty-two  years  after  the  first 
confidential  revelation  of  his  mission  to  Ca- 
dijah, when  Mohammed  lay  dying  with  his 
head  reposing  on  the  lap  of  the  beautiful 
Ayesha,  his  followers  numbered  thousands 
and  his  word  governed  Arabia.  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  Egypt  were  soon  afterward  con- 
quered by  the  promulgators  of  his  doctrines. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  some  remains  of 
classic  culture  were  still  to  be  found.  Gib- 
bon doubts  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  by  Atnru.  But  even 
if  it  be  true,  and  the  library  perished,  a  prey 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Arab,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  this  people  very  soon  came  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  value  of  knowledge, 
and  began  to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  arts 
with  the  same  intensity  of  zeal  and  the  same 
wonderful  success  that  marked  their  con- 
quests in  arms.  Moving  west  from  Egypt, 
they  conquered  the  whole  north  shore  of 
Africa  to  Morocco,  and,  crossing  thence  to 
Spain,  soon  became  masters  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  that  fertile  land.  This  was  early 
in  the  eighth  century,  when  France  was  in 
the  very  midnight  of  ignorance,  Italy  equally 
degraded,  England  in  an  almost  barbarous 
condition.  King  Alfred  knew  not  of  a  single ' 
priest  south  of  the  Thames  (the  most  flour- 
ishing part  of  England  in  his  day)  who  was 
capable  of  understanding  the  Latin  of  the 
service;  and  the  sermons  were  compiled  by 
the  bishops  from  the  sayings  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  placed  in  the  priests'  hands  for 
the  enlightenment  of  their  flocks.  Spain 
was  misgoverned,  barbarous  and  ignorant. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  not  one  priest  out  of  a  thou- 
sand in  Spain  could  even  address  an  ordi- 
nary letter.  All  of  the  little  learning  of  the 
day  was  in  the  church :  so  the  condition  of 
the  laity  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  one 
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of  the  grossest  ignorance.  Charlemagne 
himself,  though  displaying  a  laudable  love 
for  learning  and  doing  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  could  not  write.  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  the  most  powerful  ruler  of 
his  time,  was  unable  to  read;  St.  Louis's 
son,  Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France,  was 
no  better  off;  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  John,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, had  no  more  learning. 

The  feudal  system,  then  established  in 
every  part  of  Christian  Europe,  kept  the 
people  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  war. 
In  every  quarter  the  great  barons  had  raised 
fortified  castles,  whence  they  descended  on 
the  unprotected  fields  of  the  industrious  cul- 
tivator and  carried  off  the  fruits  of  his  labor; 
or,  having  a  quarrel  with  a  more  distant  en- 
emy, the  lord,  with  his  retainers,  invaded  a 
neighboring  fief,  bearing  off  all  the  plunder 
they  could  and  destroying  by  fire  and  sw'ord 
what  they  were  not  able  to  take  away  for 
their  own  use.  Retaliation  by  the  injured 
one  naturally  followed.  Thus,  the  noble 
had  no  time  for  self-culture  and  the  peasant 
no  security  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  no 
chance  of  ameliorating  his  own  wretched 
condition.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
could  be  no  accumulation  of  wealth,  hence 
no  advance  in  civilization,  which  so  greatly 
depends  on  the  leisure  for  higher  pursuits 
that  wealth  affords. 

With  the  Moorish  conquest  a  change  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  Spain.  Beautiful  pal- 
aces were  built  for  the  abode  of  her  new 
•rulers;  magnificent  mosques  were  erected, 
an  evidence  of  the  wealth  as  well  as  of  the 
taste  of  the  conquerors.  To  every  mosque 
a  school  was  attached,  which  diffused  knowl- 
edge among  the  populace.  Some  of  the 
cities  supported  free  public  schools,  where 
the  children  of  the  poor  were  educated;  and 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  clergy, 
but  was  equally  enjoyed  by  the  laity,  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  unknown  at  that  time  in 
Christian  Europe.  Public  libraries  were 
founded,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
student  the  means  of  learning  the  results  of 
the  investigations,  discoveries,  and  inven- 
tions of  his  time,  as  well  as  all  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  Greeks.  Universities  flourished 
under  the  patronage  of  the  rulers,  and  in  all 
matters  of  science  and  practical  knowledge 
they  far  surpassed  any  institutions  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Christians  of  that  period. 
Hither  resorted  men  from  all  the  countries 
of  Christendom,  seeking  knowledge  not  at- 
tainable in  their  own  realms.  These  men, 
returning  to  their  native  lands,  became,  one 
a  Pope  (Sylvester  II.;,  numbers  of  them 
bishops,  and  many  more  ecclesiastical  teach- 
ers; thus  spreading  far  and  wide  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  Saracen.  Thence  was 
introduced  into  Christian  Europe  the  Ara- 
bic numerals;  thence  came  the  science  of 
algebra  (the  rudiments  of  which  they  prob- 
ably received  from  a  work  of  Diophantos 
on  arithmetic,  or  possibly  from  the  Hindoos. 
This  science  they  greatly  improved,  and 
taught  to  Christendom).  Thence  came  the 
first  copy  of  Euclid  the  modern  world  pos- 
sessed. From  the  same  source  were  derived 
the  sciences  of  spherical  geometry,  which 
they  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection ; 
trigonometry,  in  which  we  owe  to  them  the 
use  of  sines  and  co-sines;  astronomy,  of 
which  they  had  on  the  whole  a  true  concep- 
tion, while  the  Christian  church  was  teach- 
ing that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  that  around  it 
the  sun,  planets,  and  fixed  stars  revolve  .in  a 
succession  of  heavenly  spheres.  To  them 
we  owe  the  science  of  medicine,  which  they 
improved  by  the  use  of  experiments,  while 
all  Christendom  was  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  bones  of  saints,  pieces  of  the 
true  cross,  and  other  holy  relics  to  cure  them 
of  the  ills  to  which  fl  sh  is  heir.  To  their 
ingenuity  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
inventions  to-day  so  useful,  nay,  necessary 
to  our  daily  comfort,  whose  origin  has  fre- 
quently been  attributed  to  others,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  only  introduced  them 
to  Western  Europe,  or  at  most,  made  some 
improvement  on  the  Saracenic  device. 

While  France  was  in  the  depths  of  igno- 
rance, and  England  was  largely  a  wilderness 
over  which  wild  beasts  roamed  at  will;  while 
Germany  was  almost  covered  with  the  pri- 
meval forest,  Spain,  the  country  of  the  Moham- 
medan, was  a  smiling  garden,  watered  by  an 
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extensive  and  almost  perfect  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Here  were  brought  from  the  East  and 
cultivated  by  the  Moors,  the  palm,  peach, 
apricot,  orange,  pomegranate,  and  rice,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  humble  vegetables,  spin- 
ach, cabbage  and  the  like;  also  plants  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  indigo,  mad- 
der, saffron,  henna,  flax,  cotton,  papyrus 
plant,  etc.  The  Moors  of  Spain  paid  special 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
tree  and  the  silk-worm;  they  cultivated  sugar- 
cane and  introduced  the  use  of  sugar  for 
sweetening  purposes  into  Europe,  honey 
and  a  preparation  from  a  plant  called  sil- 
phium  having  supplied  its  place.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  the 
fact  that  they  brought  the  cane  from  the  East 
and  cultivated  it  at  first  for  purely  medicinal 
purposes. 

The  planting  of  the  first  palm  tree,  from 
which  all  in  Europe  are  said  to  have  sprung, 
has  been  made  historical  by  the  lamentation 
of  the  Caliph  Abderahman  Ben  Moavia,  who 
brought  it  with  him  in  his  flight  from  his  na- 
tive Mesopotamia  and  planted  it  in  Spain  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  attractions  of  his 
early  home. 

"'Thou  also  fair  and  graceful  Palm-tree,  thou, 
Art  here  a  stranger.     Western  breezes  wave 
Softly  around  thee  with  the  breath  of  love, 
Caressing  thy  soft  beauty.     Rich  the  soil 
Wherein  thy  roots  are  prospering,  and  thy  head 
Thou  liftest  high  to  heaven.     Thou,  fair  tree, 
Dost  feel  no  grief  for  thine  abandoned  home. 
To  me  alone  that  pain,  to  me  alone 
The  tears  of  long  regret  for  thy  fair  sisters 
Blooming  by  Forat's*  wave. 

"Yet  do  the  River  and  the  Palms  forget 

Him,  the  lone  mourner,  who  in  this  strange  land, 

Still  clings  to  their  remembrance,  my  sweet  home ! 

When  the  stern  destinies,  and  sterner  they 

The  sons  of  fierce  Alabas,  drave  me  forth, 

How  wound  my  soul  around  thee,  and  how  hangs 

E'en  now,  my  heart  on  thy  beloved  soil. 

*'  Thou  Palm,  thou,  fair  and  lovely,  of  that  home 
Dost  take  no  thought  !     Ah,  well  is  thee !  but  I, 
Sad  mourner,  cannot  choose  but  grieve;  and  thus 
I  weep  for  thee  and  me,  O  lovely  Palm, 
Thinking  of  our  lost  home." 

One   very  important   influence  of  Islam 
must   not   be   overlooked — the   refining  of 
*Euphrates. 


Christian  manners  brought  about  by  mutual 
intercourse.  The  Mohammedans  set  a  good 
example  of  political  faith  which  their  Chris- 
tian enemies  were  slow  to  follow,  but  which 
nevertheless  had  its  effect.  Though  often 
extremely  cruel  on  the  field  of  battle,  when 
they  had  once  agreed  to  a  treaty  they  kept 
it  religiously.  In  a  city  of  Syria  they  even 
rebuilt  for  the  use  of  their  Christian  subjects 
a  church  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  siege.  Through  the  vast  extent  of  their 
empire  they  greeted  with  kindness  and 
treated  with  consideration  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, ecclesiastic  and  layman,  and  intrusted 
to  their  care  many  positions  of  importance, 
especially  in  educational  institutions.  In- 
deed, from  the  prominent  part  which  Jews 
and  Christians  took  in  the  Moslem  schools, 
some  writers  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
the  culture  of  their  realm  was  not  Moham- 
medan, and  that  therefore  they  should  not 
have  the  credit  of  what  was  accomplished  by 
their  civilization  and  the  influence  exerted 
thereby  on  Western  Europe.  But  this  seems 
to  me  an  argument  which  would  be  of 
weight  only  to  one  deeply  imbued  with  a 
prejudice  against  a  race  from  which  he  be- 
lieved that  nothing  good  could  come. 
Could  those  teachers  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  they  possessed,  if  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  had  not  collected  the  vast  li- 
braries of  ancient  lore,  which  they  gathered 
at  great  expense  and  trouble  ?  Or  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  those  teachers  to 
reach  and  influence  the  large  number  of  pu- 
pils it  was  their  privilege  and  delight  to  teach 
if  the  Mohammedan  rulers  had  not  estab- 
ished  and  endowed  with  great  liberality  the 
universities  which  became  so  famous,  and 
from  which  scholars  went  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  there 
obtained?  Emphatically  no!  This  being 
so,  to  Moslem  civilization  and  religious  tol- 
eration must  be  accredited  all  the  influence 
which  Mohammedan  universities  exercised 
on  Christian  Europe. 

According  to  some  writers  Europe  owes 
her  age  of  chivalry,  which  exercised  such 
important  results  in  breaking  the  power  of 
ecclesiasticism,  to  Moslem  influence.  Tour- 
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naments  for  the  display  of  martial  prowess, 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  poetry  as  an 
exercise  of  pleasant  diversion,  the  adoration 
of  woman  and  the  composition  of  love  songs 
portraying  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
the  narration  of  fictions  as  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  daily  life  or  from  the  mental 
strain  of  study — all  originated  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans or  were  brought  by  them  from 
the  far  East  and  through  them  found  their 
way  into  Western  Europe.  The  Arabic  is  a 
very  euphonious  language,  and  easily  falls 
into  poetic  diction.  From  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  race  poetic  contests  were 
looked  upon  as  matters  of  national  interest ; 
and  in  their  state  of  advanced  civilization, 
persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  Caliph  on  his 
throne  to  the  slave  at  his  menial  task,  com- 
posed verses. 

Hallam  says  that  Latin  poetry  in  rhyme 
was  written  as  early  as  the  third  century 
A.  D.,  and  thinks  that  from  this  source 
troubadour  poetry  originated.  But  Sis- 
mondi  maintains  that  it  gained  not  only 
its  first  impulse,  but  its  style  of  verse,  render- 
ing the  feet  according  to  the  number  and 
accent  of  syllables  instead  of  according  to 
their  length  as  in  Latin,  and  also  the  varie- 
ties of  rhyme,  from  the  Arabic.  And  he 
points  out  what^appears  to  be  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  two.  This  style  of  poet- 
ry did  not  appear  first  in  Italy,  which  would 
have  been  natural  had  it  been  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  Latin  verse;  but  in  Christian 
Europe  it  first  comes  into  notice  in  Provence, 
a  region  adjoining  Saracenic  possessions, 
and  having  constant  intercourse  with  them. 
The  papal  court  residing  here  for  many  years 
at  Avignon,  attracted  hither  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  who,  having  learned  the  new 
art,  traveled  far  and  wide,  carrying  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  into  every  land.  Here  Petrarch 
was  schooled,  who  brought  the  art  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  made  it  fashionable 
in  Italy.  At  the  court  of  Frederick  II.  in 
Sicily  the  Moors  were  in  favor ,  and  from 
this  center  the  art  spread  to  the  northern 
countries,  where  that  monarch  also  had  con- 
trol. 

A  single  quotation  will  suffice  to  illustrate 


the  Moorish  style,  and  its  resemblance  to 
troubadour  poetry  is  obvious : 

"Xamri,  fair  gifts  of  song  are  thine  ; 

Bright  gleams  thy  thought  along  the  line. 
'  As  night's  dark  shadows  shun  the  dav, 

So  shuns  pale  Care  thy  charming  lay. 

It  charms  the  ear,  thy  dulcet  tone, 

And  soon  hath  made  the  heart  thine  own. 

"Thus,  too,  the  beauty  God  hath  given 
To  her,  the  fairest  'neath  the  heaven, 
Doth  all  the  sentient  being  warm, 
The  eyes  enchant,  the  bosom  charm. 

"  More  joys  than  jasmine  fair  or  rose 
Doth  she,  the  maid  I  love,  disclose. 
And  if  this  heart,  with  these  mine  eyes, 
Were  mine  to  give,  they  were  her  prize — 
To  string  them  on  the  band  of  gold 
That  doth  her  snow-bright  neck  enfold." 

Along  with  poetry,  the  sister  art  of  music 
was  cultivated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  this 
wonderful  people.  In  Persia  the  Arabs 
found  the  trumpet,  lute,  hautboy,  mandolin 
and  guitar  in  use,  and  became  very  skillful 
in  playing  on  them.  Music  was  a  passion 
with  this  race,  and  they  indulged  it  at  all 
times,  the  workmen  even  singing  while  at 
their  labor.  These  musical  instruments  they 
introduced  into  Europe;  and  any  one  who 
loves  music  need  not  be  told  of  the  refining, 
elevating  influence  of  this,  the  highest  of  the 
fine  arts. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  diversions  of  the  Arabs  to  tell 
and  listen  to  tales  of  wonder,  enchantment, 
and  adventure.  In  Spain,  where  great  wealth 
gave  abundant  leisure  for  such  matters,  the 
reciters  of  stories  were  everywhere  welcomed, 
and  many  were  the  hours'  of  breathless  in- 
terest spent  over  the  adventures  of  some 
imaginary  hero,  portrayed  in  bright  colors  by 
the  rich  and  figurative  language  of  the  race. 
These  stories  gradually  found  their  way 
throughout  Europe,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
collection  so  well  known  as  "  The  Arabian 
Nights"  have  given  amusement  and  delight 
to  millions  of  children  of  many  nationalities 
since  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were 
first  published  together.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  form  in  which  their  stories  have  reached 
us.  On  Arab  tales  are  based  many  of  the 
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French  fabliaux,  whence  we  trace  them 
through  the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspere  and  others,  down  to 
Tennyson,  and  our  countryman  Longfellow. 
As  the  modern  novel,  which  has  become 
such  a  power,  not  only  for  amusement,  but 
for  philosophical  and  ethical  instruction,  is 
usually  traced  to  Boccaccio,  it  is  but  just  to 
go  back  a  little  further  and  give  to  the  story- 
tellers of  the  Moors  the  credit  of  introduc- 
ing into  Europe  fiction,  which  has  brightened 
so  many  hours  among  a  people  who  hither- 
to had  been  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  scho- 
lasticism. 

In  the  affairs  of  every-day  home  life  the 
influence  of  the  despised  Moslem  was  great. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  Crusades,  which 
brought  people  of  all  classes  into  direct  con- 
tact with  Oriental  civilization.  The  influence 
of  the  Saracenic  universities  bore  directly 
only  upon  one  class — scholars ;  but  the  Cru- 
sades drew  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Europe  to  the  East,  and  the  influence  of  Ori- 
ental luxury  and  refinement  was  correspond- 
ingly -widespread.  What  a  wonderful  reve- 
lation must  it  have  been  to  the  Christians, 
with  their  coarse  clothes  seldom  or  never 
changed  until  worn  out,  to  find  a  people 
cleanly  in  person,  clothed  in  pure  white,  often 
changed  and  washed.  Cleanliness  in  itself 
has  a  refining  influence.  And,  according  to 
Dr.  Draper,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabs 
for  many  personal  comforts  in  dress — among 
others  for  the  undergarment  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton, which  still  passes  among  ladies  under  its 
old  Arabic  name.  The  luxurious  palaces  of 
the  Orient,  the  gay  bazars  offering  for  sale 
beautiful  jewelry,  magnificent  rugs,  carpets, 
and  dress  goods ;  the  cities  with  streets  paved 
and  artificially  lighted  at  night,  with  fine 
open  squares  and  sparkling  fountains;  the 
imposing  mosques  and  rich  palaces,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  rude  invading  hosts  to  the 
fact  that 

"  It  is  not  all  of  life  to  live  "  ; 

and  on  returning  to  their  western  homes, 
they  made  haste  to  profit  by  their  experience 
and  improve  their  condition.  The  change 
for  the  better  began  among  the  wealthy,  but 
gradually  affected  all  classes;  what  were  at 
VOL.  III.— 24. 


first  articles  of  luxury  becoming  in  time 
necessaries  of  life.  This  desire  of  imitation 
was  carried  so  far  that  St.  Louis  of  France, 
good  Catholic  as  he  was,  could  not  refrain 
from  copying  the  luxury  of  the  race  he  spent 
so  much  time,  energy  and  treasure  to  con- 
quer ;  and  he  actually  adopted  the  Oriental 
fashion  of  sitting  upon  rich  rugs  spread  upon 
the  floor ;  and  thus  held  court,  his  nobles 
of  course  assuming  a  like  attitude. 

Not  least  among  the  influences  exerted 
by  contact  with  the  Mohammedans  is  the 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  toleration.  Begun  in 
fanatical  hatred  of  the  Mohammedan  people 
as  well  as  of  their  religion,  the  Crusades 
ended  by  filling  vast  numbers  of  Christians 
with  admiration  for  the  manly  valor,  the  re- 
finement, and  cultivation  of  the  race.  "The 
Crusaders  were  struck  with  the  riches  and 
elegance  of  manners  which  they  observed 
among  the  Mussulmans.  Their  first  im- 
pressions were  succeeded  by  frequent  rela- 
tions between  the  Mussulmans  and  Chris- 
tians. These  became  more  extensive  and 
important  than  is  generally  believed."1 
Thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the  pursuit 
of  humanistic  studies,  which  have  done  so 
much  for  the  advancement  of  modern  civili- 
zation. 

Foremost  in  point  of  time  among  these 
studies  was  philosophy.  The  writings  of 
Aristotle,  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  later  European  education,  were  received 
from  Spain  with  the  commentaries  of  Aver- 
roes,  which  work  remained  authoritative 
in  Europe  for  several  centuries.  Twice 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  provincial  council  of  Paris  (the 
center  of  scholastic  teaching)  condemned 
and  forbade  the  study  of  Aristotle.  But 
never  was  it  more  true  that  "the  heresy  of 
one  age  becomes  the  dogma  of  the  next"; 
for  in  this  case  the  next  age  was  quickly 
reached,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts:  The  chief  work  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1224-1274),  "Summa  Theologia,"  "was 
meant  to  be  the  sum  of  all  known  learning, 
arranged  according  to  the  best  method  and 
subordinate  to  the  dictates  of  the  church ; 

1  Guizot. 
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that  was  the  intention  of  the  book ;  practi- 
cally, it  came  to  be  the  theological  dicta  of 
the  church,  explained  according  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  com- 
mentators. Another  of  his  works,  'Contra 
Gentiles,'  is  meant  to  bring  within  the  range 
of  Christian  thought  all  that  is  of  value  in 
Mahometan  science."1  Thus  we  see  that 
the  "Angelic  Doctor,"  whose  writings  were 
the  mainstay  of  the  church  for  centuries, 
and  still  serve  as  text-books  in  Jesuitical 
schools,  owed  his  knowledge  to  the  Saracens. 

In  science  the  Mohammedans  led  the 
world  when  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity 
and  civilization.  They  diligently  collected 
all  the  known  works  of  their  predecessors, 
traveling  far  and  wide  in  search  of  infor- 
mation. When  they  had  mastered  all  the 
knowledge  obtainable  from  books,  they 
brought  their  own  genius  to  the  work  of  ad- 
vancement, and  transmitted  to  Christian 
Europe  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics 
than  they  received  from  Greek  and  Indian 
authors ;  while  to  them  we  owe  the  very  be- 
ginning and  early  development  of  chemistry, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  so  many  of  the 
luxuries  and  wonders  of  modern  civilization. 
Gibbon  says :  "  The  science  of  chemistry 
owes  its  origin  and  improvement  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invented 
and  named  the  alembic  for  the  purposes  of 
distillation  ;  analyzed  the  subjects  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  tried  the  distinc- 
tion and  affinities  of  alkalies  and  acids,  and 
converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft 
and  salutary  medicines."2 

The  first  great  chemist  among  the  Ara- 
bians was  Geber,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  or  early  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; and  his  works  remained  standard  un- 
til the  seventeenth  century,  chemists  in  the 
mean  time  doing  "nothing  more  than  repeat- 
ing his  experiments."  To  him  is  attributed 
the  discovery  of  the  "  infernal  stone  "  or  ni- 
trate of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  the  exact  process  of  cupel- 
lation  of  gold  and  silver.  Before  his  day  no 

1  Encyc.  Brit.,  gth  Ed.,  Art.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

2  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  V.  306. 


stronger  acid  than  concentrated  vinegar  was 
known ;  but  he  obtained  nitric  acid  by  dis- 
tilling together  Cyprus  vitriol,  alum,  and  salt- 
peter. He  made  sulphuric  acid  also.  He 
ascertained  that  oxidization  of  metals  in- 
creases their  "weight,  but  failed  to  discover 
the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  He 
first  gave  to  the  world  the  method  of  pre- 
paring caustic  alkali  from  the  ashes  of  plants, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  still  em- 
ployed. Rhazes,  also  a  famous  Moham- 
medan scientist,  gives  the  earliest  directions 
for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Another  Sar- 
acenic chemist  discovered  phosphorus,  ob- 
taining by  the  distillation  of  a  curious  mix- 
ture what  he  described  as  "an  artificial  car- 
buncle which  shone  in  the  darkjlike  a  good 
moon." 

Many  of  the  most  intellectual  among  the 
Arabians  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  Their  religion  forbade  dissection, 
hence  they  were  deprived  of  this  means  of 
advancement  in  anatomy;  nevertheless  they 
made  some  discoveries  in  osteology.  In  pa- 
thology, therapeutics,  and  materia  medica 
their  progress  was  great.  Er-Razi,  generally 
called  by  Europeans  Rhazes,  wrote  the  first 
authentic  description  of  exanthematous  dis- 
eases, his  treatise  on  small-pox  and  measles 
being  afterward  translated  into  Greek  at  the 
desire  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Avicenna's  Canon  of  Medicine  was  translated 
into  Hebrew  and  Latin,  and  remained  for 
centuries  the  standard  authority  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Western  Europe.  The  influence 
of  Arabic  teachings  in  medicine  was  so  strong 
that  the  western  nations  adopted  the  nomen- 
clature of  their  instructors,  and  used  it  co.n- 
stantly  until  the  general  revival  of  letters  in 
the  West,  when,  with  the  returning  zeal  for 
everything  classic,  the  Greek  terms  came  into 
use,  though  some  words,  as  alcohol,  alembic, 
elixir,  still  remain  to  mark  the  impress  of 
Arabian  influence.  The  Saracen  physicians 
were  familiar  with  the  principal  mercurial  and 
arsenical  preparations  used  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  also  with  the  sulphates  of  several 
metals.  They  invented  the  probang,  and 
made  improvements  in  some  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  hesitated  not  to  use  actual  cau- 
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tery  and  the  knife  when  circumstances  re- 
quired. The  medical  school  of  Salerno,  to 
which  Italy  owed  the  revival  of  the  healing 
art  within  her  borders,  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  Christian  Europe,  was  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  Moorish  influence. 
The  student  in  a  Moslem  school  of  medicine 
had  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  study 
and  pass  severe  examinations  before  he 
could  receive  a  diploma  which  allowed  him 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  natural  philosophy  the  Saracens  speed- 
ily mastered  the  knowledge  that  had  been 
gathered  by  their  predecessors  in  this  field 
of  investigation ;  and  patiently,  laboriously 
and  successfully  they  carried  the  work  for- 
ward. What  matters  it  if  the  objects  they 
had  in  view  were  unattainable?  In  their 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life  many  noble  men  sacrificed  time, 
money,  life  itself;  but  by  their  zeal  impor- 
tant truths  were  discovered  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  development  of  science 
and  thus  to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  The 
connection  between  the  weight  and  increas- 
ing density  of  the  atmosphere  they  ascer- 
tained; and  also  that  a  body  weighs  differ- 
ently in  a  rare  and  in  a  dense  atmosphere. 
Gravity  was  recognized  as  a  force,  and  the  fact 
that  it  diminishes  with  the  distance  was 
known,  though  they  failed  to  learn  the  ratio 
between  the  force  and  distance.  The  dens- 
ities of  bodies  were  determined  almost  as 
exactly  as  at  present,  and  in  some  cases  more 
accurately  than  during  the  last  century. 
Alhazen,  a  famous  Moslem  scientist  of  the 
eleventh  century,  taught  that  vision  is  not 
the  result  of  the  emission  of  rays  of  light 
from  the  eyes,  as  was  asserted  by  earlier  and 
even  by  some  later  writers,  but  is  caused  by 
rays  from  the  object  striking  the  retina  of 
the  eye.  He  was  the  first  also  who  clearly 
explained  why  we  see  only  one  image  with 
two  eyes.  He  was  among  the  first  to  use 
convex  glasses  for  magnifying. 

There- is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  which  has  changed  the  whole 
art  of  war,  was  learned  by  Christian  Europe 
from  the  Mohammedans.  Certainly  it  was 
used  among  the  Saracens  long  before  it  was 


heard  of  in  the  West.  Two  years  before  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  where  Christians  first  used 
gunpowder,  there  were  English  auxiliaries  in 
the  army  of  Alfonso  X.  which  besieged 
and  destroyed  Algeciras,  which  city  the  Sara- 
cens defended  with  the  aid  of  artillery  ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  here  the 
art  was  learned  which  made  the  English 
victors  in  their  first  use  of  this  destructive 
agent. 

The  mariner's  compass,  also,  without  which 
the  immense  ocean  traffic  of  to-day  would  be 
impossible,  we  owe  to  the  Mohammedans. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Chinese  used  it 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe.  By  some  its  invention  is  ascribed 
to  Flavio  de  Gioja  of  Amalfi,  but  this  is  not 
now  generally  believed;  the  most  that  can 
be  attributed  to  him  being  some  possible 
improvement  in  the  instrument.  The  truth 
seems,  to  be  that  the  Saracens,  in  their  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  people  of  South- 
ern Italy,  brought  to  their  notice  the  useful- 
ness of  this  wonderful  instrument,  and  its 
employment  gradually  spread  thence  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  many 
other  usefyl  inventions  have  come  to  us  in 
the  same  manner,  their  origin  being  ascribed 
to  the  individuals  first  bringing  them  into 
prominent  notice  among  the  Christians. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Arabs  became 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  numerical  no- 
tation which  we  call  Arabic,  and  which  they 
probably  derived  from  India ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  quite  generally  adopted 
throughout  their  dominions.  Gerbert,  who 
afterward  became  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  was 
educated  in  Moorish  Spain  and  there  learned 
the  use  of  these  numerals.  Returning  to  his 
native  France,  he  introduced  them  there. 
Being  recognized  as  of  special  facility  in 
commercial  transactions,  they  speedily  be- 
came popular,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
spread  throughout  Christendom.  The  sci- 
ences of  arithmetic  and  algebra  we  owe  to 
the  Mohammedans.  Before  their  time  only 
a  few  rudimentary  principles  of  the  latter 
were  known,  and  were  considered  only  as  a 
part  of  higher  arithmetic.  They  elevated  it 
into  the  dignity  of  a  separate  science,  solving 
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quadratic  and  even  cubic  equations.  In 
other  branches  of  mathematics  we  are  equal- 
ly indebted  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  first  Latin  version  of  Euclid  was  trans- 
lated from  an  Arabian  copy  by  Adhelard,  an 
English  monk.  Seven  books  of  Euclid's 
eight  were  thus  given  to  Europe;  four  of 
these  were  afterward  recovered  in  Greek,  and 
one  has  been  lost.  So  that,  but  for  Moorish 
culture,  three  books  of  this  important  work 
would  never  have  reached  the  modern  world. 
The  same  people  greatly  simplified  trigono- 
metrical calculations  by  substituting  the  use 
of  sines  and  co-sines  for  chords;  and  in  the 
tenth  century  they  reached  the  limits  of 
spherical  trigonometry. 

Astronomical  science  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  Mohammedans.  While  the 
Christian  church  was  teaching  with  the  ut- 
most pc'sitiveness  the  flatness  of  the  earth, 
globes  were  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
Spain  to  illustrate  its  true  shape.  Their  as- 
tronomers observed  the  stars  through  tubes, 
though  whether  or  not  these  tubes  contained 
lenses  is  a  mooted  point;  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnifying  power  of  lens- 
es we  have  already  seen.  They  made  care- 
ful catalogues  of  the  fixed  stars,  more  accu- 
r^te  and  complete  than  those  of  Ptolemy. 
They  determined  very  closely  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  length  of  the  year;  and  calculated 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  from  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  computed  from  the  fig- 
ures thus  obtained  the  earth's  diameter.  To 
Averroes  is  imputed  the  discovery  of  spots 
upon  the  sun. 

The  first  explanation  of  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
they  near  the  horizon  was  given  by  Alhazen, 
who  also  first  explained  the  cause  of  twilight. 
With  the  close  observation  of  scientists  and 
the  powerful  imagination  of  Orientals,  the 
Saracens  mapped  out  and  named  more  con- 
stellations than  any  other  people.  For  a 
time  Arabic  names  of  stars  were  current  in 
Western  Europe,  as  medical  terms  had  been ; 
but  as  in  medicine,  so  in  astronomy,  when 
classic  learning  became  the  rage,  the  teach- 


ers to  whom  Christian  Europe  owed  so  much 
were  ignored  and  forgotten ;  and  the  names 
of  the  principal  stars  as  given  by  pagan 
Greece  and  Rome  were  adopted.  But  about 
four  hundred  stars  of  less  brilliancy  are  still 
known  to  astronomers  by  their  Arabic 
names.  The  first  observatory  in  Europe 
was  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  built  by  the 
Moors.  The  Arabians  constructed  large  and 
accurate  globes,  quadrants,  and  other  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  spared  neither 
time  nor  money  in  perfecting  them. 

Spain,  having  remained  under  Moorish 
domination  for  five  centuries,  retains  more 
than  any  other  Christian  country  of  Europe 
the  influence  of  Moslem  civilization.  Her 
language  is  enriched  by  Arabic  words  and 
her  literature  by  Arabic  poetry  and  fiction. 
Her  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil 
were  learned  from  those  whom  her  present 
people  conquered  and  expelled.  Indeed, 
Christian  Spain  has  never  been  as  well  tilled 
or  as  beautifully  laid  out  as  was  this  fertile 
land  under  the  sway  of  the  dusky  Moor. 
An  English  divine,  speaking  of  the  present 
low  condition  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  says  that  the  first  cause 
of  this  degradation  is  their  religion,  which 
inculcates  Oriental  fatalism,  and  hence  op- 
poses improvement.  Judged  by  the  same 
standard,  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught 
by  its  most  powerful  church,  exercises  also 
a  debasing  influence.  For  Spain,  the  most 
Catholic  of  countries,  is  sunk  the  lowest  in 
superstition  and  ignorance.  Yet  this  is  the 
land  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moor,  was  far 
in  advance  of  all  Christian  Europe  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  architecture,  the  schol- 
arship of  its  professors,  the  education  of  the 
masses,  and  the  riches  of  its  products,  both 
mineral  and  agricultural. 

The  present  condition  of  Mohammedan 
peoples  may  be  accounted  for,  on  Dr.  Dra- 
per's theory  of  history,  from  the  fact  that  the 
vigor  of  the  manhood  of  the  race  has  by 
natural  causes  given  place  to  the  decay  of 
old  age,  a  decay  to  which  all  nations  are 
subject  sooner  or  later.  The  astonishing 
rapidity  of  the  Moslem  advance  in  intellect- 
ual attainments  was  naturally  followed  by  an 
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early  diminution  of  power,  just  as  the  hot-  burning  while  it  was  extinguished,  or  nearly 

test  fire  most  quickly  burns  itself  out.     The  so,  among  other  peoples,  and  in  handing  it 

religion  preached  by  Mohammed  certainly  on  to  the  western  world  when  the  latter  was 

raised  his  people  out  of  the  idolatry  and  ig-  prepared  to  receive  and  preserve  it  with  care.* 

norance  in  which  they  had  been  sunk  for  Walter  B.  Scaife. 

ages,  and  gave  them  a  higher  ideal,  both  for 
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IN  A  GONDOLA. 

O'er  Venice  goldenly  the  moon 

Arose  unto  our  view — 
Slowly  first,  but  swifter  soon — 

And  o'er  the  city  threw 
A  wondrous  spell,  as  up  the  blue 
She  led  her  starry  retinue. 

(O,  lover's  moon!    O,  yellow  moon! 

So  stately  and  so  slow 
You  rose  o'er   Venice's  storied  walls 

A  century  ago.) 

This,  sure,  is  not  the  city  old 

That  we  beheld  to-day  ! 
The  palaces  are  touched  with  gold, 

Soft  gleams  the  watery  way. 
By  many  a  wave- washed  marble  quay, 
We  glide  down  to  the  shining  sea. 

(O,  many  a  lover  has  loved  your  face, 
And  dreamed  in  your  hallowed  glow ; 

But  yours  was  still  the  same  love  chase, 
A  century  ago.) 

O,  city  of  a  thousand  rhymes, 
Night  climbs  her  golden  stair, 

Again  as  in  those  olden  times, 
Art  thou,  O  Venice,  fair. 
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And  all  the  dinginess  of  noon 
Is  banished  by  the  magic  moon. 

(They  drift  no  more  down  the  dimpling  street, 

But  lovers  are  here  as  then. 
With  wondering  joy  your  face  they  greet, 

And  you  smile  at  the  loves  of  men.) 

* 

We  drift  adown  the  narrow  line 

Of  tall  and  stately  palaces, 
We  see  the  windows  all  ashine, 

And  pledging  golden  chalices, 
Or  dancing  to  a  merry  air, 
Venetian  girls,  dark-eyed  and  fair. 

(O,  fierce  and  free  and  strong  is  your  love! 

And  sure  over  him  your  hold ; 
He  cannot  forget  his  queen  above, 

Or  the  love  that  is  centuries  old.) 

Unto  these  waves  that  glow  and  glisten, 
How  many  a  heart  has  breathed  its  woe. 

The  murmuring  waves,  they  long  as  they  listen, 
And  many  a  heart  they  hide  below. 

And  the  sea  ebbing  or  flowing  at  love's  behest, 

Sings  ever  the  songs  that  die  on  his  breast. 

(Your  love  is  yours  for  a  million  years! 

My  love —  O,  false  is  she  ! 

You  call  not  in  vain  to  your  love,  or  in  tears — 
For  yours  is  the  answering  sea.) 

Some  strange,  sweet  sense  of  morn  is  here, 

The  air  is  all  athrill ; 
The  dream-dispelling  day  is  near, 

The  sea  is  strangely  still. 
And  Venice  coming  from  the  night, 
Is  dimly  changing  in  the  light; 
And  soon  all  moon-wrought  charm  she'll  lose, 

In  turbid  channels'  faded  hues. 

*         *         *         *         * 

No  more  on  Venice  doth  she  shine, 

For  far  and  faint,  but  stately  yet, 
She  groweth  finer  and  more  fine — 

The  moon  hath  set ! 

John  ff.    Craig. 
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PIONEER  SKETCHES.— IV.     TO  CALIFORNIA  BY  SEA. 


STORIES  of  the  early  period  of  tfre  "  Amer- 
ican "  settlement  of  California  (as  if  the  na- 
tive Californians  were  not  also  Americans, 
and  Indians  of  the  soil  the  "  only  original" 
Americans),  of  the  gold-hunting  days,  have 
become  almost  tedious;  and  yet,  like  the 
gold  placers  and  the  tailings  of  mines  im- 
perfectly worked  and  carelessly  thrown  out, 
they  sometimes  prove  worth  going  over 
again,  if  indeed  they  do  not  turn  out  unde- 
veloped deposits.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  this  age  to  re-discover  the  treasures  and 
wonders  of  the  oldest  Old  World  —  Tro- 
jan and  Assyrian  and  Indo-Aryan,  Mexican 
and  Central  American;  there  seems  likely  to 
be  no  end  of  the  patient  unearthing  and 
reducing  to  history  that  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  region  of  fable ;  for  this  is 
a  searching  as  well  as  a  utilitarian  age, 
and  its  accumulations  of  enormous  wealth 
are  sometimes  wisely  and  nobly  devoted 
to  learning  and  investigation.  And  while 
New  England  and  the  Old  Dominion,  New 
York  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn, 
still  honor  and  encourage  their  writers  who 
delve  in  the  buried  past,  and  resurrect  or 
rehabilitate  incidents  and  records  and  narra- 
tives of  the  long  ago,  which  they  wel- 
come as  a  sort  of  community  heir-loom 
lost  and  restored,  in  our  new  California, 
with  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  top 
filling  to  cover  the  events  and  scenes  of 
the  most  extraordinary  settlement  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  exciting 
epoch  in  which  dash  and  greedandendurance 
and  intellect  ever  drove  and  grasped,  tugged, 
jostled,  or  commanded,  it  is  too  much  to  cry 
that  "the  days  of  '49  are  played  out,"  and 
to  discourage  looking  back  even  for  the  de- 
light or  the  diversion  of  reminiscence,  as 
though  it  were  like  the  crime  of  Lot's  wife. 
Eastern  magazines  and  their  readers  are 
never  satiated  with  old  scenes,  and  old  rec- 
ords in  old  places  of  the  old  folk  who  peo- 
pled them — why  should  not  the  newer  old 


times  of  the  age  of  gold  continue  to  be  some- 
times the  theme  of  the  ranking  magazine 
of  this  land  of  gold  ? 

It  is  curious  and  a  study  for  us  who  keep 
going  forward  while  occasionally  we  glance 
backward,  to  recall  the  travel  hither  in  the 
early  days  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  to- 
day. Rowland  &  Aspinwall,  the  most  noted 
and  most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  New 
York  shipping  merchants,  foresaw  the  value 
of  the  traffic  upon  this  coast,  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  by  the  United  States 
and  the  definite  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  and  were  quick  to  engage  with  the 
government  for  the  building  and  running  of 
four  large  ocean  steamships,  to  voyage  be- 
tween Panama  and  Astoria,  Oregon,  and 
make  stoppages  at  the  intermediate  ports  of 
Mexico  and  California — Acapulco,  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas,  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San 
Francisco.  There  was  no  idea  of  gold  de- 
posits or  gold  discovery  in  California  at  that 
time.  The  enterprise  was  purely  and  simply 
based  upon  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
great  merchants  that  this  coast  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant in  commercial  rank,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  to  command  a  great  share  in  the  trade 
of  China,  and  measurably,  of  the  Indies. 
Three  of  their  steamships,  the  Panama,  the 
California,  and  the  Oregon,  were  launched 
before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  not  until 
these  had  sailed  from  New  York  to  take  their 
places  in  the  line  was  the  news  of  the  discov- 
ery announced  in  the  East.  Then,  as  though 
copper  were  instantly  made  gold,  the  enter- 
prise of  Rowland  &  Aspinwall — organized  in- 
to the  original  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany— suddenly  sprang  into  a  condition  of 
enormous  riches  and  surpassing  importance, 
greater  than  it  had  expected  to  attain  through 
years  of  venture  and  toil,  of  careful  manage- 
ment and  masterly  ability.  It  was  the  most 
profitable  steamship  line  in  the  world.  The 
steamships  had  been  built  in  the  best  man- 
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ner,  so  equipped  as  to  serve  as  war  vessels 
in  the  event  of  their  need  as  such  by  the 
government,  and  their  cost  was  in  excess, 
therefore,  of  the  ordinary  ocean  steamships 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  that  period.  But 
great  as  was  the  cost,  the  net  earnings  of 
each  of  the  three  more  than  paid  it  all  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1849.  And  this 
rich  traffic  continued  through  the  succeeding 
four  or  five  years.  It  is  to  the  enduring 
credit  of  that  old  company  that  they  ran  and 
provisioned  and  equipped  their  steamships 
always  in  first-class  order  and  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability,  the  extraordinary  exigencies 
of  the  "rush"  duly  considered.  A  spirit  of 
magnanimity  and  justice  distinguished  the 
company,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  other  steamship  companies  and  own- 
ers who  competed  with  it  for  the  golden 
trade.  The  steamships  made  monthly  trips. 
San  Francisco,  instead  of  Astoria,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  was  made  the  northern  ter- 
minus. The  "rush"  precluded  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  portion  of  the  contract; 
also,  there  was  no  money  in  the  Oregon 
trade  to  compare  with  the  immense  profit  in 
carrying  passengers  and  freight  between  San 
Francisco  and  Panama. 

At  that  time  San  Francisco  had  no  docks 
or  wharves,  no  landing  place  for  sea-going 
vessels.  Cheap  and  frail  structures,  capable 
of  accommodating  the  small  craft  of  a  few 
tons  that  plied  on  the  bay  and  on  the  rivers 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  embarcaderos 
at  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Stockton,  car- 
rying passengers  and  freight,  were  built  at 
Clark's  Point,  foot  of  Broadway,  and  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Commercial  Street,  near 
Sansome.  There  was  not  a  river  steamer  in 
California  waters.  For  want  of  dockage,  the 
steamers  anchored  in  the  bay,  in  front  of  the 
city,  on  arrival,  and  passengers  were  conveyed 
ashore  by  small  boats  at  an  extra  charge  of 
from  two  to  five  dollars  per  head,  as  the  boat- 
men— copying  the  practice  of  hackmen  in 
their  time  of  monopoly — felt  inclined  to 
charge.  The  freight  was  lightered  at  an  addi- 
tional heavy  cost  to  the  shipper  or  consignee. 
The  task,  in  unloading  between  one  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred  passengers  by  every 


steamer,  and  lightering  many  hundred  tons 
of  freight,  was  tedious  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous ;  and  in  taking  off  sick  and  prostrate 
passengers,  women  and  children,  the  diffi- 
culty and  peril  were  a  serious  task  upon 
the  strength  and  patience  of  the  boatmen. 
The  same  labor  and  trouble  were  incident  to 
the  departure  of  the  steamships,  as  far  as 
passengers  were  concerned,  but  there  were 
then  no  outgoing  freights,  beyond  the  very 
few  instances  of  extra  baggage. 

These  occasions  often  served  to  enable 
passengers  or  crews  just  arrived  in  sailing 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  make 
their  "ounce  a  day,"  by  manning  the  ship's 
boats  and  competing  with  the  regular  boat- 
men for  the  carrying  ashore  of  the  steam- 
ship passengers,  and  in  putting  on  board 
those  homeward  bound.  One  case  is  recalled 
in  which  a  crew  of  four,  with  a  large  skiff 
built  by  them  on  the  voyage  from  New  York 
on  board  a  bark,  earned  fifty  dollars  each  in 
taking  passengers  ashore  from  the  Oregon — 
their  first  experience  in  "  striking  it  rich  "  in 
the  land  of  gold.  But  the  good  luck  and 
big  wages  were  too  much  for  the  equilib- 
rium of  two  of  them — they  squandered  the 
money  that  night  in  a  "good  time"  ashore. 
With  one  of  the  other  two  that  fifty  was  the 
nest  egg  of  the  million  and  more  he  now 
possesses.  Full  value  received  then  and 
since  marked  the  expenditure  of  every  dol- 
lar or  dime  that  ever  escaped  his  hands.  Few 
indeed  are  the  Argonauts  who  have  so  care- 
fully hoarded  their  means  and  controlled 
their  desires.  Yet  few  of  them  have  less  en- 
joyed life  or  subjected  themselves  to  more 
distressing  restrictions.  He  has  his  riches ; 
he  has  little  else  worth  having  or  living  for. 

A  trip  from  Panama  by  steamship  to  San 
Francisco,  at  that  time,  was  in  itself  an  exas- 
perating experience,  with  discomfort  in  every 
way — crowded  staterooms  and  doubling  in 
berths  for  cabin  passengers,  a  ravenous,  un- 
controllable rush  for  the  table,  inadequate 
room  on  deck  and  below  either  for  exercise 
or  rest,  jangling  and  wrangling  among  many, 
occasional  fights  among  the  rougher  lot.  The 
steerage  was  all  the  way  a  pandemonium  of 
insufferable  hoggishness  at  meals  and  ruffian- 
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ism  in  forcing  breathing  space  on  the  part  of 
the  aggressive  toward  the  yielding  and  feeble. 
And  if  cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness  the 
situation  was  well-nigh  Luciferian.  Yet  all 
this  upon  the  steamships  on  this  side  was  a 
comfortable  and  delightful  voyage  compared 
to  that  between  New  Yorkand  the  Chagres  on 
the  Atlantic  steamships  run  by  other  com- 
panies. Nor  was  the  trip  across  the  Isthmus 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  partic- 
ularlyin  coming  toward  California.  The  land- 
ing by  boats  from  the  steamer  at  the  Chagres 
River  was  unpleasant  and  at  times  dangerous. 
The  ascent  of  the  river  by  bungoes,  poled 
by  brutish,  unclad  negroes  in  savage  state, 
was  slow  and  disagreeable,  especially  for  la- 
dies, as  the  bungoes  were  without  cabin  or 
shelter,  and  there  was  no  protection  from  ex- 
posure in  any  way.  The  mule  ride  from 
Gorgona  or  from  Chagres,  farther  up  the 
river,  over  to  Panama  was  tedious  and  pain- 
ful as  well  as  costly — the  charges  sometimes 
as  high  as  $50  for  the  animal  for  the  short 
journey  of  either  twenty-one  or  twenty-eight 
miles,  according  to  the  starting  point.  And 
the  mules  sometimes  really  seemed  to  be  so 
trained  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  awk- 
ward riders  when  a  few  miles  upon  the  road 
and  trot  rapidly  back  to  their  owners,  leaving 
the  dismounted  and  maddened  traveler  to 
make  the  remainder  of  the  distance  on  foot. 
The  road — or  trail — was  so  bad  in  spots, 
here  through  mire  holes  and  there  between 
earth,  or  rock  walls  of  the  trail,  with  barely 
space  for  the  animal  itself,  as  to  keep  one  al- 
ways on  the  alert  lest  he  should  be  plunged 
or  scraped  out  of  the  rickety  and  uncomfort- 
able saddle.  And  the  long  detention  at 
Panama,  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  steam- 
ship northward,  was  a  tropical  purgatory  of 
fevers  and  fleas  which  forced  one  to  long  for 
the  perils  of  ocean  and  the  miseries  of  ship- 
board. But  beyond  all  the  sufferings  and 
annoyances  and  delays  of  the  steamship  pas- 
sengers by  the  Isthmus  route,  were  the  hor- 
rors and  privations  of  many  who,  tired  of 
waiting  at  Panama  for  the  up-bound  steamer, 
embarked  on  sailing  vessels  poorly  provis- 
ioned and  in  no  manner  adapted  to  passen- 
ger traffic.  Some  of  them  were  unseaworthy 


and  wretchedly  fitted  out,  inadequately 
manned,  and  dull  sailers.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  voyage  between  Panama  and  San 
Francisco  occupied  from  four  to  eight  months 
— longer  time  than  the  average  voyage  from 
Atlantic  ports  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
And  in  the  low  latitudes,  becalmed  for 
weeks,  on  short  allowances  of  food  and 
water,  or  tossed  about  in  imminent  peril  of 
foundering  in  the  gulf  gales  farther  up  the 
coast,  the  helpless  victims  on  these  old  hulks 
endured  privations  and  hardships  almost  in- 
credible. No  small  number  were  unable  to 
withstand  these  terrors  of  sea-going,  and  their 
bodies  were  given  to  the  deep. 

The  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  was 
more  generally  taken  by  the  gold-hunters, 
and  the  stories  of  these  voyagers  can  still  be 
recalled  with  interest  and  profit.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  gold  fever  all  over  the 
States  of  the  Union,  ship-owners  and  agents 
seized  and  made  the  most  of  the  opportu- 
nity. Every  sort  of  vessel  was  laid  on  for 
the  golden  shores,  from  the  small  schooner 
of  less  than  a  hundred  tons  to  the  ship  of 
two  thousand.  Old  packets,  old  whalers, 
which  had  before  been  worn  out  in  the 
merchant  service,  old  coasters,  old  merchant- 
men condemned  from  the  trade,  and  old 
craft  of  every  order,  but  nothing  new,  and 
very  few  that  were  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
were  rapidly  put  into  some  sort  of  condition 
and  dispatched,  laden  with  passengers  and 
freight.  The  rush  was  so  great  and  the  de- 
mand for  passage  so  eager  that  inquiry 
into  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessels  or 
the  fitting  out,  or  the  capability  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew,  was  neither  made  nor  cared  for. 
"  To  start  and  to  get  there  "  were  the  main 
points  of  consideration.  Companies  of  from 
ten  to  two  hundred  organized,  purchased 
vessels,  and  equipped  and  manned  them  for 
the  voyage.  Barely  a  dozen  of  these,  if  so 
many,  continued  to  be  companies  after  en- 
tering San  Francisco  Bay.  The  voyage  was 
made  by  some  in  from  four  to  six  months  ; 
others  were  from  six  to  ten,  and  some  as  long 
as  twelve  months  on  the  way.  Jt  is  remark- 
able that  out  of  the  many  thousands  who 
voyaged  in  such  indifferent  manner,  so  few 
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died  at  sea.  The  average  mortality  rate  was 
much  less  than  that  on  land.  And  yet  there 
were  manifold  instances  of  lack  of  provisions 
and  water,  of  terrible  distress  and  protracted 
suffering.  But  there  was  more  than  an  av- 
erage of  human  toughness  and  vitality  and 
spirit  among  the  gold-hunters  ;  as  was  again 
proved  in  their  rough  and  wild  life  in  the 
mines — a  life  of  toil  and  exposure  and  ex- 
cesses under  which  nature  would  have  been 
exhausted  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  life  on  shipboard  was  novel  and  oc- 
casionally exciting  ;  but  oftenerdull  and  ener- 
vating, without  purpose  or  benefit.  There 
was  the  daily  curiosity  respecting  the  ship's 
run  during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  at- 
tempts to  learn  the  sailor's  craft  in  knots  and 
splices,  in  going  aloft  and  reefing  and  furl- 
ing the  sails,  climbing  into  the  tops,  ventur- 
ing out  upon  the  yards,  harpooning  porpoises 
from  the  chains  and  under  the  bows,  fish- 
ing for  dolphin  and  barbecore,  hanging  lights 
at  night  amidships  to  lure  flying-fish  aboard, 
trawling  chunks  of  salt  beef  or  salt  pork  on 
hooks  with  chain  connection  to  catch  the 
sharks  which  followed  in  the  ship's  wake, 
improvising  glee  clubs,  clearing  deck  for 
dances,  for  sparring  matches,  for  a  "hoe 
down";  on  Sunday  the  morning  service, and 
a  "  big  dinner "  with  plum  duff  or  roley- 
poley  or  pie  to  top  off  with,  games  at  cards 
or  dice,  backgammon,  chess,  and  checkers, 
the  rough  frolicking  in  "  crossing  the  line," 
the  wild  joy  at  sighting,  meeting  and  speak- 
ing a  vessel  and  seeing  others  than  our- 
selves, and  then  making  the  first  port,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  St.  Catherine's,  or  some  other. 

The  "good  time"  ashore  followed.  In 
Rio  there  were  the  sights — the  false  Sugar- 
loaf,  the  forts  of  Santa  Croix  and  the  fortifi- 
cations across  the  channel  or  entrance  to  the 
magnificent  harbor,  the  towering  and  peaked 
Corcovado,  Serpent's  Island,  the  strange 
city  itself,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  singu- 
lar styles  of  architecture,  its  gloomy-looking 
palace,  its  grand  cathedrals  and  churches,  its 
-  splendid  gardens  and  its  dingy  custom-house, 
gloomy  prison  and  indifferent  theater;  its 
inhospitable  hotels,  its  gangs  of  slaves  (direct 
importations  from  Africa),  carrying  merchan- 


dise upon  their  heads,  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels  at  the  quays,  and  doing  all  the 
work  of  every  store,  every  shop,  every  house- 
hold; its  handsome  and  broad  Rua  deReita, 
its  rich  and  narrow  Rua  de  Ouvidor,  filled 
with  jewelers'  stores,  its  foul  and  filthy  Rua 
de  Saboa,  much  in  want  of  the  plentiful  use 
of  its  own  name ;  and  its  currency — reis  and 
dumps,  paper  and  copper.  In  millreis  a 
dollar  value  is  written  in  four  figures,  and 
when  the  bill  is  presented  for  the  first  din- 
ner at  a  restaurant  the  untutored  stranger 
stands  aghast  at  the  hopelessness  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  quit  so  prodigious  a  score;  his 
dinner  is  charged  at  thousands,  with  the  dol- 
lar mark  ($)  at  the  end  of  the  dread  array. 
But  the  fright  is  over  when  the  smiling  land- 
lord makes  it  clear  that  a  dollar  will  suffice. 
The  great  pond  inclosed  within  low  stone 
walls,  near  the  Campo,  in  which  the  slave 
women  do  the  washing  daily,  was  a  place  of 
interesting  novelty:  two  hundred  of  these 
women  chattering  like  so  many  parrots  as 
they  stood  more  than  knee  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  all  the  time  were  kept  busily  at  the 
clothes-washing  by  their  overseers  or  drivers, 
burly  slaves  of  brutish  aspect,  and  little  in- 
clined to  levity  or  mercy.  But  no  earthly 
power  could  stop  the  clatter  of  these  en- 
slaved wenches.  Their  backs  might  suffer  the 
lash,  but  their  tongues  would  wag. 

One  might  see  the  Emperor  in  Rio — the 
handsome  and  youthful  Dom  Pedro,  then 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year — and  visit  his  impe- 
rial chapel  and  his  imperial  library,  in  which 
is  a  Faust  Bible,  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
holy  book  ever  printed,  and  also  a  gorgeous- 
ly bound  and  splendidly  illuminated  copy  of 
Pope's  works,  presented  to  the  Empress  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand other  volumes,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
every  language,  standard  and  lower  grades, 
besides  engravings,  charts,  maps,  and  valu- 
able manuscripts.  There  was  the  imperial 
museum,  too,  with  -its  million-dollar  Brazil- 
ian diamond  as  the  chief  popular  attraction, 
and  its  vast  stores  of  all  things  which  entitle 
the  institution  to  the  high  rank  it  holds.  But 
the  scavenger  system  of  Rio  is  the  strangest 
of  its  many  strange  things.  As  the  historian 
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said  of  snakes  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  sewer- 
age in  Rio.  That  which  is  substituted  for 
it  is  the  labor  of  individual  slaves,  and  every 
night  at  a  late  hour,  when  stores  are  closed 
and  most  of  the  population  is  abed,  the  slaves 
carry  to  the  harbor  and  there  dump  in  the 
garbage  and  all  else  which  has  accumulated 
during  the  day.  Of  the  method  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is,  it  is  cheap  and  nasty. 

But  we  must  leave  Rio  and  its  clumsy 
customs  and  port  regulations,  its  harbor 
quartieres  or  stations,  its  sudden  and  violent 
midday  showers,  and  its  hot  and  melting 
sunshine,  and  again  put  to  sea,  to  brave  and 
pass  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn.  A  fair  wind 
and  a  rolling  sea  are  with  us.  Through  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  past  Staten  Island,  and  in 
time  off  the  pitch  of  the  Cape,  and  pitch  and 
toss  it  is  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner. 
But  the  stout  ship  goes  through  the  moun- 
tain-high sea  (say  thirty  feet  to  the  highest 
waves),  and  after  many  days  Chiloe  Islands 
are  behind  and  Valparaiso  harbor  is  made. 
Ten  days  is  enough  to  waste  here  in  doing 
the  city — its  fashionable  Almendral,  its  un- 
savory "  tops,"  and  its  cathedral,  its  library 
and  its  prison  of  state.  A  "norther"  might 
spoil  a  longer  stay.  And  then  for  San  Fran- 
cisco straight  on  as  the  voyage  can  be  made. 

The  routine  life  on  shipboard  is  now 
much  changed.  Upon  departure  from  Rio 
it  had  taken  on  new  diversions.  Harpoon- 
ing porpoises  and  fishing  had  given  way  to 
netting  Cape  pigeons  and  shooting  albatross 
— greatly  to  the  horror  of  the  sailors,  whose 
ancient  superstition  predicted  shipwreck  or 
disaster  therefrom;  and  as  the  sun  was 
in  the  full  north  in  those  days,  his  rising  at 
so  late  an  hour  as  nine,  and  his  setting  so 
early  as  three,  was  a  gloomy  novelty.  So  far 
north  was  the  great  orb  that  at  noon  the 
open  hand  at  the  arm's  extremity,  with  the 
lower  part  resting  upon  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon, completely  hid  him;  and  at  his  merid- 
ian the  eye  was  no  more  affected  in  looking 
upon  him  than  it  is  in  gazing  at  the  moon. 
No  whales  were  to  be  seen,  and  only  two  or 
three  had  been  seen  on  the  whole  voyage, 
until  the  equator  had  been  crossed  in  the 
Pacific,  after  which  two  sperm  whales  and 


farther  north  a  score  of  right  whales  were 
so  fearless  of  the  vessel  or  so  reckless  of 
danger  of  "blubber  hunters,"  as  to  swim 
close  about  and  exhibit  their  spouting  qual- 
ities. A  curious  thing,  when  near  the  lati- 
tude of  San  Diego,  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  the  flight  aboard  of  a  small 
yellow  bird  like  the  finches  called  wild  ca- 
naries nowadays  in  the  interior.  It  was  wel- 
comed as  a  harbinger  of  good,  caught  and 
cared  for,  but  died  the  very  morning  the 
ship  made  her  way  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  anchored  off  Clark's  Point — the  glad 
ending  of  a  protracted  voyage. 

The  trip  across  the  plains  has  oftener 
been  described  than  the  voyage,  and  is  more 
commonly  known,  because  of  its  painful  ca- 
tastrophes and  harrowing  stories.  No  doubt 
it  surpassed,  in  constant  perils  and  exciting 
adventures,  the  trip  by  the  Isthmus  or  around 
Cape  Horn.  It  was,  however,  in  the  main, 
as  tedious  as  the  latter,  more  exhausting  than 
the  former.  The  way  was  whitened  by  the 
bones  of  the  animals,  and  marked  by  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  either  killed  by  Indians 
or  cut  off  by  disease.  To  get  into  the  gold 
fields  by  the  back  way  with  mule  and  ox 
•  teams  proved,  after  all,  fully  as  difficult  and 
more  fatal  in  proportion  than  by  ocean  and 
Isthmus. 

And  such  a  scene  of  wild  life,  extraordi- 
nary habits  and  uproarious  enchantment  as 
that  which  was  presented  to  the  freshly  ar- 
rived emigrant  and  gold-hunter,  upon  land- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  was  never  conjectured 
or  witnessed  in  any  land  by  any  people.  To 
those,  especially,  who  had  passed  their  days 
in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  the  sights  were 
astounding  and  appalling.  The  grandest 
and  most  popular  resorts,  crowded  day  and 
night,  were  the  great  gambling  establish- 
ments— the  famous  El  Dorado  tent,  corner 
of  Kearny  and  Washington  streets,  the  Al- 
hambra  on  the  opposite  corner,  Wright's 
Exchange  opposite  that.  Next  adjoining 
the  noted  Parker  House,  on  Kearny  Street 
in  front  of  the  Plaza,  was  Denniston's  Ex- 
change, and  beyond,  toward  Clay  Street,  the 
Eagle,  the  United  States,  and  the  Magnolia. 
At  the  landing  at  Clark's  Point  was  a  gam- 
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bling-house;  on  every  block  on  the  way  up 
town  to  the  Plaza,  the  center  of  city  life  then, 
were  gambling-houses,  or,  more  accurately, 
tents;  and  below  Dupont  street  to  the  bay, 
from  Broadway  to  Sacramento  Street — then 
the  southern  limit  of  the  active  city — gam- 
bling-houses were  the  most  numerous.  In 
every  one  of  these  was  a  bar,  and  in  most  of 
them  music,  wind  and  string,  from  trombone 
to  fiddle,  clarionet,  flute  and  drum,  cornet 
and  tambourine.  The  gaming  tables,  faro 
and  monte,  were  stacked  with  Spanish  gold 
ounces  and  Mexican  dollars,  gold  dust  in 
bags  and  purses,  silver  coin  from  dollars 
to  dimes.  Fights  were  frequent,  and  life 
was  held  cheap,  but  there  was  little  of 
theft  or  robbery.  Happy  Valley  was  thick 
with  "  Sydney  ducks,"  yet  articles  of  value 
were  exposed  without  fear  of  loss.  Although 
Washerwoman's  Bay  was  the  resort  of  the 
depraved  and  desperate,  the  visitor  was  safer 
there  than  he  is  in  'the  Western  Addition 
at  midnight  now.  Clark's  Point  marked  the 
northern  business  limit  of  the  city,  Macon- 
dray's  store  the  southern.  Stockton  Street 
was  a  suburb.  The  Folsom  House,  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  California,  was  out  of 
town,  and  the  Mission  Dolores  was  a  dis- 
tant resort.  At  the  Presidio  the  old  Spanish 
guns  were  in  place  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
former  fortification,  commanding  that  part 
of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  the  old 
adobe  barracks  were  in  fair  preservation. 
But  no  habitation  appeared  all  the  way  from 
the  Heads  to  the  southern  slope  of  Telegraph 
Hill,  which  was  later  graced  by  a  windmill, 
to  grind  whatever  was  profitable.  The  old 
United  States  Hotel  on  Montgomery  Street, 
between  Clay  and  Sacramento,  the  City  Ho- 
tel, on  Kearny  between  Clay  and  what  is 
now  Commercial  Street — then  not  in  exist- 
ence— the  Casa  Grande  on  Dupont  Street, 
between  Washington  and  Clay — all  of  these 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  streets  on  which 
they  fronted — and  three  or  four  other  large 
adobes,  were  the  principal  houses,  and  there 
was  not  a  brick  building  in  the  city.  Frank 
Ward  &  Co.,  Mellus  &  Howard,  with  Tal- 
bot  H.  Green  as  a  partner,  Brannan  &  Os- 
burn,  Kittle  &  Harrison,  Jansen  &  Co.,  Ma- 


condray  &  Co.,  Burgoyne  &  Plume,  and 
Ross  &  Benton  were  the  principal  merchants, 
B.  Davidson  &  Co.,  the  agent  of  the  Roths- 
childs, bankers.  Where  St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
stands  was  the  tent  of  Dr.  Dimon,  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  Secretary  Seward  in  his 
last  illness.  The  Old  City  Hall  is  upon  the 
site  of  the  Parker  House.  A  sluggish  pond 
disfigured  the  site  of  the  old  Wright  House, 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Kearny,  and  that 
fifty-vara  lot,  together  with  the  two  other  lots 
of  e  qual  size  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Clay,  and  of  Montgomery  and  California, 
were  owned  by  "  Kanaka  "  Davis,  who  rent- 
ed the  latter  two  at  the  snug  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  is  now  a  poor 
man.  Norman  Assing  was  the  Chinese 
"boss,"  and  kept  a  cake  stand  and  small 
shop  on  Kearny  Street  near  Clay.  Chinese 
restaurants  were  the  popular  cheap  eating- 
houses,  where  a  square  meal,  such  as  it  was, 
could  be  had  for  a  dollar.  At  the  Plaza  Del- 
monico's  of  that  day,  a  dinner  cost  from  five 
to  fifty  dollars,  and  two  and  a  half  dollars 
was  the  price  of  a  cheap  breakfast.  Sandy 
Marshall's  "Our  House"  on  Clay  Street 
was  a  favorite  chop-house  and  resort  for  New 
Yorkers  of  sporting  turn.  The  Plaza  was 
without  fence  or  inclosure,  a  lounging  place 
by  day,  a  camping  spot  at  night,  for  lodg- 
ings in  houses  or  tents  were  to  be  had  only 
through  friendship  or  dollars.  Life  in  the 
city  was  a  matter  of  excitement  to  all;  of 
costly  dissipation  to  those  with  means,  of 
wretched  tiresomeness  to  the  many  who  had 
little  to  subsist  upon. 

To  reach  the  mines,  the  seat  of  wealth,  was 
the  common  desire  and  purpose.  By  deep- 
sea  vessels,  by  schooners,  by  small  river 
boats,  by  row  boats,  the  trip  was  made  to  the 
chief  embarcaderos,  Sacramento  for  those 
going  to  the  northern  mines,  Stockton  for 
those  who  preferred  the  southern  mines. 
And  it  was  remarkable  that  Northerners  and 
Southerners — as  they  were  classed — general- 
ly chose  the  mines  answering  to  their  respect- 
ive sections.  With  foreigners,  sailors,  and  the 
Oregonians,  these  distinctions  had  no  signif- 
icance— they  made  their  way  to  either  as  cir- 
cumstances shaped  their  course.  It  required 
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much  cost  and  small  outfit  to  get  to  the  dig- 
gings. Passage  up  the  river  was  a  matter  of 
ounces;  thence  to  the  mines,  whether  by 
animals  or  on  foot,  was  further  heavy  cost. 
Freights  were  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  pound  by  pack  trains  or  teams,  and  road- 
way expenses  during  the  three,  four,  or  five 
days  it  required  from  Sacramento  or  Stock- 
ton to  the  destination,  were  a  considerable 
item  to  short  pockets.  Once  in  the  diggings 
the  expense  was  augmented  in  the  purchase 
of  tools,  if  these  had  not  been  already  pro- 
vided— picks  an  ounce,  shovels  an  ounce, 
and  rockers  sold  as  high  as  one  hundred 
dollars;  flour,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  from 
one  to  two  dollars  a  pound,  canned  vegeta- 
bles and  pickles  five  to  ten  dollars  a  can, 
saleratus  almost  its  weight  in  gold;  whisky 
— never  to  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  necessa- 
ries— four  bits  a  drink.  Claims  were  free  to 
be  chosen  and  worked,  but  under  the  "camp ' 
regulations. '  An  ounce  a  day  was  the  ruling 
expectation.  It  often  exceeded,  as  often  fell 
below  this  mark.  Pan  and  rocker  were  the 
washing  processes;  picks,  bars,  and  shovels, 
with  spoons  of  metal  or  brass,  the  mining  im- 
plements. To  leave  any  of  these  in  the  claim 
was  to  secure  it,  and  thefts  of  them  were 
rarely  known.  To  leave  the  claim  without 
leaving  these  was  to  abandon  it.  The  code  of 
"camp"  laws  was  observed  with  scrupulous 
care;  to  violate  the  code  meant  appearance 
before  the  alcalde,  with  the  certainty  of  heavy 
fine,  with  perhaps  flogging,  the  loss  of  ounces 
and  banishment  from  the  camp.  Justice  was 
dealt  briefly  and  rigorously.  The  alcalde 
was  elected,  and  from  his  judgments  there 
was  no  appeal;  punishment  and  fine  followed 
judgment  immediately.  Killing  was  not  al- 
ways murder.  It  was  to  horse  and  cattle 
thieves,  or  the  wretches  who  robbed  the  min- 
ers, that  the  rope  was  surest  and  speediest. 

It  was  a  strange  mode  of  life :  a  tent  of 
canvas  or  brush  to  sleep  in,  cooking  and  eat- 
ing out  in  the  open  air,  no  resort  of  nights 
unless  to  the  grocery  or  gambling  tent,  hard 


work  in  the  mine  all  day  through  the  work- 
ing week,  and  Sunday  a  day  of  trading,  pros- 
pecting, washing,  reveling,  or  dissipating,  in- 
stead of  rest.  Mails  were  brought  now  and 
then  by  some  camp  trader  returned  from  San 
Francisco,  who  had  been  provided  with  a  list 
of  the  camp  inhabitants,  and  taken  their  let- 
ters from  the  post-office  at  forty  cents  per 
ounce  postage,  with  the  chances  of  getting  a 
dollar  for  each  of  them  as  his  compensation. 
Newspapers  were  too  bulky  to  be  taken;  but 
the  few  brought  into  camp  were  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  and  were  worn  out  in  the 
reading  and  handling  as  they  were  loaned 
from  hand  to  hand.  There  were  instances 
of  men,  married  men  and  fathers  at  that,  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  dollar  asked  for  the  letters 
from  home  and  wife  and  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  letters  sometimes  proved  not 
worth  the  dollar — impertinent  inquiries  from 
persons  unknown,  asking  to  be  informed 
whether  the  mines  were  fact  or  fable.  To- 
bacco was  the  miner's  chief  solace.  It  may 
be  a  "filthy  weed,"  but  there  is  nothing 
known  that  can  vie  with  it  in  soothing  the 
lonely  and  hard-worked  toiler  in  the  mines. 
To  make  his  "pile"  was  the  sum  of  the 
miner's  ambition,  his  chief  hope  and  end. 
When  made,  how  few  knew  what  to  do  with 
it !  It  is  astonishing,  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  matter,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
early  gold-hunters  who  were  enabled  in  those 
days  to  rapidly  acquire  fortune  ended  their 
days  in  want  or  lived  to  endure  privation; 
that  so  very  few  of  them  have  retained  or 
added  to  their  riches.  It  is  generally  the  fate 
of  discoverers  and  pioneers,  as  of  inventors, 
to  end  their  lives  in  misfortune  or  in  penury, 
while  those  who  follow  upon  their  work  accu- 
mulate wealth  and  leave  golden  store  to  their 
successors.  It  was  the  fate  of  Columbus;  it 
has  been  the  fate  of  countless  others ;  it  was 
the  fate  of  the  generous  old  Sutler,  and  of 
Marshall,  who  discovered  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia. The  golden  fleece  of  the  Argonauts  has 
too  often  turned  into  rags  and  poverty. 

James  O'Meara. 
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THE  DOCTOR-IN-ORDINARY.1 


I. 


PRINCE  CASIMIR  III.  had  followed  his  late 
father,  Prince  Casimir  II.  upon  the  throne. 
Although  the  name  of  the  new  Prince  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  old  merely  by 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  stroke,  the  mark 
that  divided  the  court  life  and  policy  of  the 
father  and  son  was  all  the  greater.  Prince  Cas- 
imir II.,  like  so  many  of  the  petty  princes  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  held  extensive  and 
brilliant.court ;  had  lived  much  and  ruled  little. 
His  mistresses  and  favorites,  on  the  contrary, 
ruled  him  and  the  land  completely.  But  the 
son,  who  had  been  obliged  from  his  youth  to 
silently  witness  this  disgraceful  housekeep- 
ing, to  endure  the  burden  of  the  pomp  and 
ceremonials,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a 
cheerful  mien  besides,  straightway  upon  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government  became  the 
exact  opposite  of  his  father.  Half  of  the 
household  was  dismissed,  the  festivities  were 
discontinued,  the  favorites  disappeared.  A 
dozen  confidants  had  had  the  ear  of  the  old* 
Casimir;  not  a  single  one  had  the  ear  of  the 
new  Casimir.  He  ruled  alone.  Not  even 
his  valet-de-chambre  could  boast  of  having 
any  personal  influence  with  him.  What  an 
incredible  innovation  for  the  whole  country ! 
A  Prince  who  ruled  alone,  and  a  court  at 
which  there  was  no  favorite's  influence ! 
Had  not  the  great  comet  in  the  spring  fore- 
boded unheard-of  events,  the  old  courtiers 
would  not  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  not  even  now  after  it  had  come 
to  pass. 

The  palace  seemed  deserted.  The  young 
Prince  was  yet  unmarried.  His  mother  had 
died  long  ago.  His  sister  was  married  at  a 
distance.  It  was  a  court  without  women. 
No  wonder  it  became  as  silent  as  a  convent 
within  the  old  walls.  Casimir's  only  pleas- 
ure was  the  chase ;  not  those  ostentatious 

i  Translated  by  permission  of  the  author  from  the 
German  of  W.  H.  Riehl. 


race-hunting  festivals  then  so  much  in  vogue, 
but  solitary  sport  in  the  forest's  depths. 

It  once  happened  that  the  young  Prince 
while  out  hunting  on  an  insidious  autumn 
evening  brought  home  a  fever  instead  of 
the  game  he  had  vainly  sought.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  had  not  been  ill.  On  that 
account  he  could  rely  upon  his  rugged  con- 
stitution, which  sorted  well  with  the  firmness 
of  his  will;  and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  upon  assuming  the  government  he 
should  discharge  the  old  court  physician 
along  with  the  other  servants  whom  he  con- 
sidered superfluous.  He  thought  that  work 
and  the  chase  would  save  the  expense  of  a 
doctor  and  apothecary,  and,  like  his  favorite 
poet  Moliere,  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  the 
medical  faculty.  But  now  he  had  become 
ill,  nevertheless,  and  this  alarmed  him  ten 
times  more  than  other  people,  because  he 
was  not  at  all  used  to  it. 

The  court  marshal,  a  deeply  humiliated 
remnant  of  the  former  court,  finally  succeeded 
in  pressing  the  promise  from  the  fever-tossed 
patient  that  he  would  call  in  medical  aid, 
and  henceforth  keep  a  doctor-in-ordinary. 
The  tremendous  effort  which  the  Prince 
made  to  overcome  his  prejudice  worked  won- 
derfully. Immediately  after  having  given 
the  court  marshal  his  word,  he  fell  into  a  per- 
spiration which  was  followed  by  a  deep  sleep, 
and,  on  waking  next  morning,  Prince  Casi- 
mir felt  himself  free  from  fever. 

Now  truly  was  he  scared  at  the  promise 
he  had  given  the  court  marshal  the  day  be- 
fore, and  considered  his  recovery  as  bought 
too  dearly.  But  after  considering  it  a  while, 
he  bit  his  lips  together  and  muttered  to  him- 
self: "A  man's  word  is  sacred!"  and  or- 
dered the  appointment  of  a  doctor-in-ordi- 
nary. But  in  spite  of  such  a  manly,  honest 
spirit,  the  wag  lurked  in  the  background; 
for  whilst  the  marshal  was  triumphantly  whis- 
pering in  the  ears  of  his  friends  that  the  new 
system  was  broken  and  that  the  old  court 
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life  was  again  reviving,  the  Prince  was  cogi- 
tating how,  in  the  person  of  the  doctor  him- 
self, he  could  turn  the  post  of  doctor-in-ordi- 
nary into  an  empty  show. 

Two  noted  doctors  were  designated  by 
public  opinion  as  the  onlypossible  candidates 
for  the  enviable  post.  But  the  Prince  chose 
a  third,  of  whom  no  man  thought.  The 
whole  city  fell  as  from  the  clouds  over  this 
choice;  and  if  one,  on  the  whole,  can  fall 
from  the  clouds  more  than  another,  the 
chosen  one  fell  from  the  clouds  the  most. 
He  was  an  extremely  young  fellow,  scarcely 
returned  from  the  high  school,  whence,  be- 
side a  betrothed,  he  had  also  brought  a  doc- 
tor's hat.  Beyond  this  there  was  about  him 
little  trace  of  a  doctor.  He  was  known  in  the 
city  as  a  polite  young  man,  and  was  invited 
to  all  the  merry-makings,  but  nobody  invited 
him  to  a  sick-bed.  Then,  too,  he  had  a  capital 
recipe  for  brewing  punch,  which  he  must 
write  down  for  half  the  housewives  in  the 
city.  Other  recipes  were  not  sought  from 
him.  Of  very  humble  origin,  he  could  not 
seek  in  the  favor  and  countenance  of  his 
relatives  a  compensation  for  unacquired 
knowledge.  The  poor  young  fellow  did  not 
even  have  a  distinguished  name,  for  he  called 
himself  Dr.  John  Jacob  Miller.  Yet  the  enig- 
matical Prince  appointed  this  Dr.  John  Ja- 
cob Miller  his  doctor -in-ordinary !  It  could 
well  be  said,  in  a  double  sense,  the  Prince 
was  this  doctor's  "first"  patient.  [Furst.] 

However,  Miller  possessed  an  attribute 
peculiarly  valuable  to  physicians — he  knew 
that  he  knew  nothing — and  as  he  was  just  as 
candid  and  honest  toward  others  as  he  was 
modest  in  himself,  he  mounted  the  marble 
steps  of  the  palace  when  summoned  to  the 
first  audience  with  the  fixed  purpose  of 
frankly  avowing  to  the  Prince  his  unfitness, 
and  begging  him  to  graciously  spare  him 
the  intended  honor.  But  to  his  great  sur- 
prise the  Prince  anticipated  him  in  this 
intention  by  addressing  him  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Miller,  you  must  not  sup- 
pose that  I  appointed  you  to  be  my  doctor- 
in-ordinary  because  of  your  medical  skill.  I 
know  that  you  learned  nothing  at  the  uni- 
versities. But  all  doctors  are  charlatans,  and 


he  who,  like  you,  gets  no  practice,  at  least 
does  not  cure  anybody  to  death,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  his  way,  nearly  the  best.  Be- 
cause you  have  mother-wit  and  are  modest, 
I  want  you  to  be  my  doctor-in-ordinary,  not 
because  of  your  science,  for  which  I  don't 
give  a  fig.  I  let  nature  take  its  course,  as 
the  best  of  doctors,  and  you  must  not  inter- 
fere. It  is  traditional  at  our  court  for  the 
doctor-in-ordinary  to  make  his  appearance 
punctually  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock ; 
and  since,  according  to  the  old  custom,  I 
have  again  a  doctor-in-ordinary,  I  desire  to 
see  him  here  at  that  hour  each  morning,  too. 
As  regards  my  health  you  must  not  be  con- 
cerned about  that ;  speak  only  when  I  speak 
to  you ;  be  discreet,  silent,  and  modest,  my 
dear  doctor,  and  you  may  make  your  for- 
tune." 

Miller  was  very  much  nonplussed  by  these 
remarks.  It  was  now  impossible  for  him  to 
decline;  for  exactly  for  the  same  reason  that 
he  considered  himself  unfit  for  his  new  post 
the  Prince  declared  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
it.  Besides,  the  condescending,  rude  words 
of  the  Prince  awoke  the  natural  levity  within 
him ;  and  he  thought  to  himself,  for  a  man  aged 
twenty-five,  who  has  nothing  but  a  betrothed, 
this  is  no  bad  beginning;  and  what  the 
Prince  required  of  him  he  could  do  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  Instead  of  declining,  there- 
fore, he  expressed  his  humble  thanks  for  the 
princely  favor,  and  was  most  graciously  dis- 
missed from  the  audience  by  his  taciturn 
master. 

As  the  two  young  men  stood  face  to  face, 
each  was  apparently  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self and  his  role.  But  both  were  of  an  up- 
right mind.  Therefore  the  Prince  as  well 
as  the  doctor  was  ashamed  and  mortified  at 
the  part  he  had  played  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  leave  of  each  other.  The  Prince  felt 
it  only  too  keenly  that,  after  all,  he  had  kept 
his  promise  only  in  the  letter,  but  had  bro- 
ken it  in  spirit,  and  this  seemed  to  him  un- 
princely.  While  he  had  remained  true  to 
himself  outwardly,  inwardly  he  had  fallen 
away  from  himself.  Still  more,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  return  to  the  old  court  life,  he  had 
begun  by  reinstating  its  most  rotten  excres- 
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cence:  he  had  created  the  first  sinecure. 
But  his  stubbornness  was  just  as  great  as  his 
honesty,  so  his  satisfaction  at  having  deceived 
the  court  marshal  and  the  vexation  he  felt 
at  himself  were  equally  balanced. 

The  doctor,  on  his  part,  too,  was  very  much 
ashamed  as  he  descended  those  marble  steps 
which  he  had  mounted  with  so  much  courage. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  the  whole 
disgrace  of  the  school  opportunities  frittered 
away  in  idleness.  Had  he  really  become  a 
finished  doctor,  he  would  have,  in  accord.- 
ance  with  his  more  noble  nature,  flatly  re- 
fused a  position  proffered  in  such  a  manner, 
and  have  preferred  to  eke  out  the  most  scanty 
subsistence  as  a  doctor  in  the  country,  than 
now,  as  a  full-blown  courtier  without  a  call- 
ing in  the  capital.  He  felt  ashamed  for  the 
science  which  had  been  traduced  in  his  per- 
son, although,  really,  it  was  not  at  all  his 
science,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  maintain  the  dignity  due  to 
it  because  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  But 
with  this  bitter  self-conviction  he  became 
for  the  first  time  conscious  of  the  hopeless 
future  in  store  for  him  had  not  the  Prince 
thrown  this  place  at  his  head.  To-day,  for 
the  first  time,  was  he  made  aware  of  the 
abyss  over  which  he  had  until  now  so  reck- 
lessly hung;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty,  therefore,  not  to  avoid  the  path  of  re- 
form so  suddenly  opened  before  him.  Mis- 
fortune opens  the  eyes  of  other  people;  this 
unmerited  fortune  opened  the  doctor's.  As 
with  the  Prince,  two  opposing  motives  held 
his  will  in  abeyance.  He,  too,  had  to  fall 
away  from  himself  inwardly  in  order  to  first 
come  to  himself  outwardly.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  new  position  because  he  had  learned 
nothing;  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  exactly  because  he  had  learned  nothing. 
But  both  the  Prince  and  the  doctor  came  to 
the  same  decision:  to  accept  the  accom- 
plished fact  and  quietly  wait  what  would 
come  of  it,  each  vowing  to  himself  the  most 
sacred  silence  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and  as  to  what  had  been  said  at  the  first  au- 
dience. 

The  doctor  now  began  his  daily  visits  to 
the  palace.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of 


courtly  manners  and  courtly  prudence.  But 
an  Oriental  court  proverb  which  he  had  once 
read  in  an  old  book  occurred  to  him,  and 
this  he  muttered  to  himself  every  morning 
as  he  mounted  the  marble  steps.  The  prov- 
erb ran  : 

"At  the  palace  of  a  king 
Be  blind  and  deaf  to  everything." 

And  this  rule  proved  his  talisman. 

The  medical  consultation  passed  off  in 
this  way:  Doctor-in-ordinary  Miller  appeared 
punctually  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Prince's  cab- 
inet, where,  with  books  and  archives  before 
him,  the  Prince  often  sat  working  since  day- 
break. Upon  the  entrance  of  the  doctor, 
the  other  servants  had  to  leave  the  room,  in 
accordance,  probably,  with  an  old  court  cus- 
tom. The  present  Prince  observed  this  cus- 
tom with  double  strictness ;  for,  as  we  know, 
he  had  his  reasons  for  leaving  his  household 
in  the  dark  over  the  remarkable  services  of 
the  new  doctor-in-ordinary.  And  as  he  per- 
ceived, moreover,  that  in  this  way  he 
stretched  the  court  marshal's  inquisitive  soul 
upon  the  rack,  he  behaved  in  a  doubly  mys- 
terious manner  with  his  medical  consulta- 
tions. Whenever  the  doctor  entered  the  si- 
lent room,  the  Prince  inquired  of  him  first, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  then,  after  his 
own  health.  The  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion varied  with  the  rain  and  sunshine ;  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  invariably 
the  same,  for  the  young  doctor  was  as  sound 
in  health  as  the  young  Prince.  But  the  doc- 
tor never  dared  inquire  after  the  health  of 
the  Prince  in  return  ;  for,  mindful  of  the  ad- 
monition at  the  first  audience,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  answer  only  briefly  and  to  the 
point  whenever  he  was  spoken  to,  and  never 
to  allow  one  word  more  to  escape  his  lips. 
After  the  Prince  had  learned  that  the  doc- 
tor was  well,  he  quietly  resumed  his  work, 
and  left  the  doctor  standing  in  the  room  for 
a  half  an  hour  or  so.  The  latter  invariably 
examined  the  Gobelin  tapestry  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  representing  a  boar-hunt,  with  mail- 
clad  dogs.  He  counted  the  dogs,  the  hunt- 
ers and  huntresses,  and  the  leaves  upon  the 
large  trees  in  the  foreground,  but  did  not 
dare  to  let  his  eyes  wander  to  any  other 
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parts  of  the  room.     After  the  lapse  of  the 
half-hour,  he  was  graciously  dismissed. 

The  court  people,  from  the  marshal  down 
to  the  lowest  footman,  were  almost  crazed 
with  curiosity  as  to  the  Prince's  daily  myste- 
rious conferences  with  the  doctor.  They 
listened  at  the  keyhole  and  heard  nothing. 
There  was  a  deathlike  silence  in  the  room. 
Probably  the  two  were  consulting  in  whis- 
pers in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room  ; 
and  so  they  concluded — not  without  rea- 
son— that  Doctor  Miller  was  their  master's 
first  and  only  confidant — the  only  favorite 
that  Casimir  had  drawn  to  himself  under 
the  ostensible  dignity  of  a  doctor-in-ordi- 
nary. 

Naturally  enough  the  inquisitive  souls  soon 
turned  to  Miller  himself;  now  covertly,  now 
openly.  They  flattered,  insinuated,  teased, 
and  cross-examined  him ;  but  the  otherwise 
so  candid  and  loquacious  young  man  was 
and  remained  obdurate  and  reticent.  So 
thought  his  questioners ;  but  really  he  was 
as  open  and  candid  as  ever;  for  he  told 
everybody  that  the  Prince  spoke  to  him 
only  about  the  weather ;  that  his  services 
amounted  to  nothing ;  that  he  did  not  at  all 
possess  the  ear  of  the  Prince ;  that  he  did 
not  have  the  slightest  influence,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  unmerited  honor  to  suppose 
him  to  be  His  Highness's  confidant.  No- 
body believed  him.  All  looked  upon  his 
silence  and  denials  as  the  art  of  a  consum- 
mate courtier,  and  were  much  surprised  that 
this  eminent  talent  for  diplomatic  secrecy 
had  not  sooner  been  discovered  in  this  jolly 
doctor.  Miller  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  these 
droll  people,  who  detected  the  finest  art  of 
deception  where  he  really  spoke  most  unaf- 
fected truth.  But  what  seemed  to  him  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all,  was  the  fact  that  he 
who  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  whole 
town  was  himself  the  victim  of  the  same 
unsatisfied  curiosity.  He  was  dying  to  know 
what  had  induced  the  Prince,  in  such  an 
unheard  of  manner,  to  distinguish  him  in 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  humiliate  him 
in  private.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to 
await  the  solution  of  the  mystery  in  patience 
and  silence. 

VOL.  III.— 25. 


In  a  few  weeks  the  report  of  the  doctor's 
influence  had  gone  throughout  the  little 
State.  In  evidence  of  his  growing  popular- 
ity there  came  a  letter  from  a  distant  rela- 
tive in  a  neighboring  village  with  a  most 
humble  request.  This  relative  kept  a  little 
grocery  store,  and  had  long  ago  desired  to 
add  dry  goods  as  well.  But  the  village  mag- 
istrate refused  him  the  permission  because  a 
relative  of  the  magistrate  kept  a  dry  goods 
store  in  another  little  village  close  by.  The 
doctor's  relative  turned  to  the  doctor  to  pro- 
cure a  decree  from  the  Prince  in  his  favor, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  nepo- 
tism of  the  magistrate.  Doctor  Miller  in- 
formed his  relative  by  return  post  that 
"Princes  are  not  in  the  habit  of  troubling 
themselves  about  the  sale  of  dry  goods.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not,  in  the  slightest  manner,  pos- 
sess that  personal  influence  so  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  me,  and  am  therefore  sorry  that 
I  can  do  nothing  whatever  in  this  matter." 
But  lo!  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  the 
honest  doctor  was  surprised  to  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  delicious  six-pound  cheese,  a  let- 
ter from  his  relative  expressing  his  sincere 
thanks.  The  relative  had  really  received 
the  desired  license  in  the  mean  while,  and 
believed  that  the  doctor  had  procured  it  for 
him  with  all  secrecy  and  dispatch,  and  had 
written  his  refusal  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
purely  out  of  policy;  for  a  courtier,  thought 
he,  must  of  course  be  circumspect  in  what 
he  puts  down  on  paper.  In  fact,  the  doctor 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  long-sought 
permission  to  his  relative  being  so  speedily 
granted;  for  the  latter  had  boasted  so  much 
in  the  village  of  the  doctor's  influence,  that 
the  magistrate  became  alarmed  and  granted 
it,  lest  the  Prince's  decision  should  arrive 
with  a  reprimand.  But  the  magistrate  now 
wrote  to  the  doctor,  too.  He  set  forth  the 
good- will  he  had  just  evinced  to  serve  the 
Miller  family  at  all  times,  and  begged  that 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  that  the  past  be 
forgiven;  and  that  in  the  future  the  doctor 
might  deign  to  extend  his  favor  to  him  also, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  reciprocate  in 
any  other  manner.  The  doctor  gave  away 
a  part  of  the  cheese  and  quietly  consumed 
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the  remainder,  retaining  the  two  letters  as 
a  delicious  evidence  that  a  man  can  be  made 
to  be  and  remain  a  man  of  influence  against 
his  will  and  deserts,  if  once  he  had  been 
made  a  doctor-in-ordinary  against  his  wish 
and  merit.  As,  moreover,  the  report  from 
the  city  had  given  him  the  power  of  a  favor- 
ite in  the  village,  so  rumor  of  the  village 
episode  came  back  to  the  city  in  a  greatly 
exaggerated  form,  and  gave  new  color  to  the 
belief  that  Doctor  Miller  was  the  Prince's 
omnipotent  adviser. 

While  in  the  first  two  weeks  only  his 
cousin,  the  grocer,  had  sought  his  protection, 
in  the  third  week  came  respectable  citizens 
and  officials;  and  in  the  fourth  week  the 
royal  chamberlain  himself — a  sort  of  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  the  State.  He  desired 
to.  have  a  bill  passed  to  increase  the  taxes, 
and  begged  the  doctor's  influence  with  His 
Highness.  Dr.  Miller  solemnly  protested, 
as  he  did  daily,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  intervene  in  the  matter.  "  We  know  that 
kind  of  talk,"  thought  the  chamberlain, 
and  he  smiled  as  benignly  and  incredulously 
as  possible.  "  Besides,"  continued  Miller, 
"it  is  currently  reported  that  our  gracious 
master  is  constantly  thinking  of  diminishing 
the  taxes,  and  his  past  policy  would  seem  to 
indicate  this.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter  even  for  you,  who  are  one  of 
the  first  authorities  on  finance  in  the  realm, 
to  change  his  iron  will  to  favor  increased  tax- 
ation. How,  then,  can  my  unasked  inter- 
ference help  ?  "  . 

The  doctor  was  the  only  person  who  dared 
to  openly  tell  the  financier  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  the  whole  country.  All  his 
friends  had  deceived  him  with  flattering 
hopes.  His  bill,  having  been  promptly  re- 
jected, he  cordially  hated  the  innocent  doc- 
tor for  it  in  secret. 

"  Beware  of  that  insolent  fellow,"  he  whis- 
pered to  his  friends.  "  I  have  now,  at  least, 
discovered  that  he  who  constantly  pretends 
to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  weather  with  our 
gracious  master  alone  knows  of  all  the 
Prince's  secret  plans,  and  enjoys  his  un- 
bounded confidence ;  and  the  asurance  of 
that  alone  is  worth  a  defeat." 


So  public  opinion  made  the  doctor  the 
Prince's  favorite,  not  only  because  a  few  ap- 
plicants who  had  appealed  to  him  had  been 
successful,  but,  more  still,  because  another 
who  had  sought  his  concurrence  had  been 
sent  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  Do  what 
he  would,  the  doctor-in-ordinary  still  was  the 
favorite. 

The  whole  town  divided  into  two  factions 
— into  open  adherents  of  Miller  and  secret 
adversaries,  for  open  adversaries  dared  not 
come  forward.  On  the  doctor's  side  stood 
the  aristocracy,  and  his  opponents  were  to 
be  found  among  the  burghers.  Yet  Miller 
was  a  plebeian  in  character,  and  far  removed 
from  aristocratic  principles  and  tendencies. 
But  the  marshal,  who,  with  some  reason, 
prided  himself  upon  having  opened  the  po- 
sition of  doctor-in-ordinary,  now  boasted,  too, 
but  without  reason,  that  his  recommendation 
had  brought  this  very  Miller  into  favor  of  the 
Prince.  As  a  true  courtier,  he  ascribed  that 
which  was  accomplished  without  his  interfer- 
ence directly  to  his  own  influence.  He  pre- 
ferred to  be  held  responsible  for  the  worst 
selection  rather  than  that  it  should  be  thought 
that  it  came  about  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent.  So  poor  Miller  ended  by  being 
regarded  as  the  court  marshal's  creature ! 
Yet,  secretly,  the  marshal  was  not  a  little  ex- 
ercised over  the  secretiveness  of  his  assumed 
protege',  but  was  cautious  enough  not  to  be- 
tray his  vexation,  hoping,  sooner  or  later,  to 
entangle  the  doctor  in  his  toils.  The  aris- 
tocracy followed  the  false  scent  of  the  mar- 
shal, and,  moreover,  looked  upon  the  doctor 
as  a  precious  assurance  that  the  old  system 
of  favoritism  had  now  at  least  begun  again, 
and  would,  they  hoped,  soon  assume  its  for- 
mer proportions.  As  sons  of  the  nobility 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  feeling  pulses  and 
writing  prescriptions,  the  plebeian  favorite 
stood  here  too  above  their  envy,  or  rather, 
beneath  it. 

Certainly  the  doctor's  friends  and  com- 
panions grew  mistrustful.  They  found  him 
more  reserved  and  reticent  than  formerly, 
and  called  it  haughtiness.  Yet,  to  tell  the 
truth,  profound  humility  was  the  cause  of 
his  retired  disposition.  Miller  avoided  soci- 
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ety  now  because,  strange  to  say,  he  began  to 
study  medicine.  He  was  incessantly  tor- 
mented with  the  belief  that  he  played  so  en- 
vied and  yet  so  unworthy  a  part  because  he 
had  learned  nothing.  The  poor  fellow  now 
pored  over  medical  works  and  college  lec- 
tures when  he  was  believed  to  be  ruling  the 
land,  and  contritely  stole  in  secret  to  the 
poor-house  hospital,  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  at  the  academic  clinic;  whilst  his  jovial 
comrades  at  the  tavern  growled  that  he  had 
again  remained  away  out  of  pride.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  this  mad  career  must  suddenly 
end  in  disgrace  and  ruin  if  he  did  not  in  the 
mean  time  really  become  a  finished  doctor, 
and  avert,  through  such  a  penance,  the 
threatening  danger. 

So  on  all  sides  there  lay  mystery,  confu- 
sion, error,  and  self-deception.  The  Prince 
knew  nothing  of  the  excitement  which  he 
had  conjured  up  in  country  and  town;  for 
nobody  dared  speak  of  the  mysterious  doc- 
tor in  his  presence.  While,  for  the  sake  of 
public  opinion,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
all  appearances  of  a  system  of  favoritism, 
he  had  given  himself  a  favorite,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public,  of  whom  he  knew  noth- 
ing. 

The  court  marshal  groped  about  in  the 
dark  over  the  doctor,  the  nobility  over  the 
marshal,  the  doctor  over,  the  real  object 
of  the  Prince,  and  the  whole  country  over 
the  Prince,  the  doctor,  the  marshal,  and  the 
nobility  together.  Because  the  doctor  was  so 
honest  and  so  discreet,  he  provoked  the  wild- 
est intrigues;  and  because  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  rules  of  a  German  court, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Turkish  proverb,  he 
was  the  most  consummate  courtier  in  the 
land.  But  this  confusion  was  destined  to 
come  to  an  end  with  one  blow,  and  that  at  the 
hands  of  a  woman — the  doctor's  betrothed. 


II. 


The  betrothed  was  a  poor  young  orphan 
from  an  old  aristocratic  family — Anna  von 
Lehberg.  Her  gentle  relatives  at  first  natural- 
ly refused  to  recognize  a  suitor  who  signed  his 
name  John  Jacob  Miller.  But  since  this  same 


Miller  had  become  doctor-in-ordinary  and 
confidant  of  the  Prince,  as  well  as  the  star 
of  hope  of  the  court  nobility,  it  was  quite 
another  thing.  Merit  can  ennoble  even  a 
Miller!  "Had  I  learned  something,"  said 
Miller  to  himself,  "I  would  be  without 
merit ;  nor  would  I  now  be  the  Prince's  doc- 
tor-in-ordinary— certainly  not  his  confidant. 
Had  I  learned  something  they  would  persist- 
ently reject  my  suit.  There  is  nothing  so 
bad  but  that  it  is  good  for  something."  At 
times  he  even  believed  that  he  really  was  the 
Prince's  confidant.  But  the  consultation  at 
the  next  visit  had  only  to  begin  with  the 
state  of  the  weather  to  quickly  disabuse  him 
of  this  belief.  A  tree-frog,  which  he  had 
kept  for  a  long  time,  he  gave  away,  because 
it  reminded  him  of  the  weather  too  much. 
At  the  very  first  sight  of  the  animal,  too,  it 
constantly  occurred  to  him  that  he  himself 
was  not  really  doctor-in-ordinary,  but  merely 
His  Highness's  court  tree-frog. 

Anna,  who  lived  with  an  old  uncle  in  the 
country,  could  learn  as  little  of  her  be- 
trothed's  secret  as  anybody  else.  She  will- 
ingly believed  the  general  report  that  their 
position  had  changed  for  the  better.  With 
all  her  quiet,  gentle  disposition,  she  had  an 
extremely  penetrating  mind.  But  she  could 
not  make  out  the  letters  of  her  betrothed. 
Although  he  wrote  to  her  every  Saturday  an 
epistle  of  two  to  three  sheets,  wherein  he 
not  merely  narrated  minutely  all  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  every  little  event  of  the 
past  week,  he  was  silent  upon  the  principal 
event  —  his  intercourse  with  the  Prince. 
Miss  Anna  gently  approached  the  subject, 
but  the  doctor  did  not  satisfy  her  curiosity. 
At  first  he  told  her  the  same  naked  truth 
which  he  told  everybody;  and  on  her  be-, 
coming  more  urgent  with  him,  he  merely 
made  the  oracular  reply,  "  Court  talk  is  not 
for  young  ladies'  ears."  This  naturally 
made  the  young  lady  all  the  more  anxious  to 
know  something  more  definite  of  this  court 
talk,  and  finally  she  said  to  herself:  "There 
is  a  mystery  here  which  I  must  solve  at  all 
hazards."  Another  gap  in  his  letters  looked 
more  suspicious  still.  Formerly,  when  yet 
the  prospect  of  their  wished-for  wedding 
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hung  in  the  indefinite  future,  each  letter 
from  the  poor  suitor  brought  a  sigh  of  de- 
spair over  their  hopelessly  extended  prospect. 
But  now,  when  the  royal  doctor-in-ordinary 
could  have  married  at  any  time;  yes,  when 
even  the  right  honorable  family  Lehberg  was 
suddenly  pleased  to  regard  him  with  favor, 
he  had  no  word  to  say  about  a  marriage, 
sooner  or  later.  The  reason  for  this  silence 
was  honorable  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
doctor-in-ordinary,  in  office  and  dignity,  fully 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  without  a 
calling,  and,  consequently,  not  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  married 
man.  The  young  doctor  without  a  calling, 
on  the  contrary,  had  never  thought  of  this; 
with  his  wonted  light-heartedness  he  had  in- 
dulged in  blissful  dreams  of  matrimony  with 
the  girl  he  passionately  loved,  totally  obliv- 
ious to  the  seriousness  of  such  a  step. 

Miss  Anna  would  certainly  never  have 
guessed  this  reason.  She  was  delicate  enough 
to  be  thoroughly  alarmed  over  this  twofold 
gap  in  his  letters,  but  too  delicate,  also,  to 
seek  to  obtain  an  explanation  through  ques- 
tions and  reproaches.  However,  real  femi- 
nine natures  are  generally  very  determined, 
and  they  have  more  singleness  of  purpose 
and  stubbornness  than  one  would  look  for 
in  their  timid  behavior.  This  was  the  case, 
too,  with  this  gentle,  modest  maiden.  She 
was  bent  upon  having  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  as  each  new  letter  only  brought 
darkness  instead,  she  persuaded  her  old  un- 
cle to  go  with  her  to  the  capital,  to  surprise 
a  friend  with  a  several  weeks'  visit  in  mid- 
winter which  was  not  expected  until  the 
coming  summer.  "Once  upon  the  stage," 
thought  she,  "I  will  look  behind  the  scenes, 
too." 

Alarm  and  pleasure  were  strangely  blend- 
ed in  the  doctor's  good-natured  face  at  the 
unexpected  meeting  with  his  betrothed.  This  t 
did  not  escape  the  girl's  searching  eyes.  She 
found  her  suspicions  confirmed,  and  imme- 
diately conceived  the  wisest  plan.  She  would 
break  his  silence  with  her  own  silence — not 
a  silence  of  defiance,  but  of  kindness.  A 
slight  trace  of  a  suppressed  sorrow  only 
should  make  the  reserved  young  man  feel 


how  cruelly  his  mysterious  behavior  bruised 
the  most  faithful  heart. 

She  had  conceived  and  acted  aright.  Her 
forbearing  reserve  and  her  dejected  mien  cut 
deeper  into  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  doctor 
than  the  most  searching  questions  and  the 
bitterest  reproaches  could  have  done. 

So  the  first  week  passed  by,  when  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  young  people,  in 
company  with  the  uncle,  were  taking  a  walk 
in  the  palace  gardens.  The  splendor  of  the 
snow-decked  landscape,  lying  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  exhilarating  winter  air  made  buoyant 
the  spirits.  The  doctor  suddenly  felt  him- 
self so  strong  and  resolute  that  he  could  have 
made  the  frankest  confession  to  his  betrothed 
without  quailing,  had  not  the  uncle  been 
present.  But  he  manfully  determined  to 
honestly  confess  the  whole  truth  upon  their 
return  home  in  the  evening.  He  was  sud- 
denly aroused  from  these  thoughts  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Prince,  who  passed  them 
in  a  narrow  path,  and  cast  a  long  and  search  - 
ing  glance  upon  the  group.  After  having 
strolled  along  the  winding  path,  they  again 
encountered  the  Prince,  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  the  doctor  as  if  he  had  purposely  crossed 
their  way  to  regard  them  more  intently  than 
before.  Even  on  leaving  the  garden  they 
noticed  him  for  the  third  time,  by  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  palace. 

This  strange,  thrice-repeated  appearance 
of  his  princely  master  scared  the  doctor  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  rendered  him  so 
timid  and  despondent,  that  he  completely 
forgot  his  manly  decision.  The  walk  had 
given  Miss  Anna,  on  the  contrary,  courage; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  did  not  at 
all  impress  her  as  ghost-like.  She,  too,  had 
decided,  as  they  strolled  side  by  side  in  the 
garden,  upon  putting  a  plain  question  to  her 
betrothed;  and  she  did  so  unflinchingly. 
The  answer  was  a  self-accusation  on  the  part 
of  Miller. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  "  that  silence  may  be 
akin  to  lying.  Yes,  even  while  we  are  speak- 
ing the  truth,  we  can  lie,  if  we  know  that 
others  interpret  our  words  contrary  to  their 
meaning.  In  this  sense  I  have  deceived  you 
and  half  the  world,  in  that  I  was  reticent 
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and  spoke  the  full  truth.  But  ask  no  more 
of  me  at  present  than  this  bitter  confession. 
Give  me  but  a  few  days'  more  time,  and  you 
shall  learn  as  much  about  my  position  with 
the  Prince,  and  the  prospects  of  our  future, 
as  I  know  myself." 

He  spoke  this  so  positively,  and  at  the 
same  time  pathetically,  that  Anna  had  not 
the  heart  to  question  him  further.  But  these 
enigmatical  words  confused  her  more  than 
ever.  Until  then  she  had  not  suspected  in 
the  least  that  her  betrothed  was  of  too  little, 
but  of  too  much,  importance  to  the  Prince, 
in  that  he  had  gone  astray  with  him  in  the 
moral  maze  of  private  life,  as  people  are  only 
too  prone  to  ascribe  to  even  the  purest  char- 
acter upon  the  throne.  She  could  not,  there- 
fore, make  Miller's  words  exactly  harmonize 
with  her  preconceived  notions  in  the  matter. 

The  next  morning,  on  the  doctor  going  to 
the  palace,  he  was  met  by  the  court  marshal. 
The  old  courtier  fairly  begged  a  favor  of  him. 
The  Prince's  sister  had  come  on  a  visit; 
there  were,  at  least,  ladies  at  the  court  again ; 
yet  in  spite  of  this,  an  everlasting  recluse 
life !  It  was  now  the  time  or  never  to  break 
the  magic  spell,  and  waken  a  desire  in  the 
Prince  for  the  play,  for  festivities  and  pomp. 
The  joyous  Princess  had  in  vain  sought  to 
persuade  her  rigorous  brother,  and  had  con- 
fided her  failure  to  do  so  to  the  old  court 
marshal,  who  burned  with  an  ambition  to 
oblige  the  Princess,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  back  the  whole  court  into  the  long  de- 
sired old  channel  again.  But  he  knew  that 
at  the  palace  the  lever  must  be  set  deep 
down  at  the  base,  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  summit.  He  therefore  urged  the  doctor 
to  join  with  him  in  entreating  the  Prince; 
as  physician  he  ought  to  prescribe  balls  and 
festivals  for  his  hypochondria;  whilst  he,  in 
his  capacity  of  court  marshal,  would  remind 
him  of  the  duties  of  courtesy,  not  to  allow 
the  visit  of  his  sister  to  pass  by  in  such 
dreadful  monotony,  without  music  and  danc- 
ing. The  shriveled  old  man  grew  quite  elo- 
quent. It  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he, 
the  court  marshal,  had  sought  the  doctor's 
good  offices,  and  whilst  listening  with  a  smil- 
ing face  to  the  well-known  refusal,  he  trem- 


bled with  suppressed  rage  that  this  fellow 
could  really  let  him  beg  in  vain.  "Then," 
thought  he,  smiling  benignly  upon  the  doctor, 
"then,  this  obstinate  rapscallion  must  fall, 
even  if  I  go  under  with  him !" 

Accompanied  by  these  pious  wishes,  the 
doctor  entered  the  Prince's  cabinet.  Casi- 
mir  III.  did  not  inquire  about  the  weather 
to-day  or  the  doctor's  health. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  woman  with 
whom  you  walked  in  the  garden  yesterday?" 
said  he  to  the  entering  doctor. 

Miller  was  so  accustomed  to  the  daily 
inquiry  as  to  the  weather,  that  he  promptly 
replied:  "Highness,  northeast  with  snow!" 

And  on  the  Prince  repeating  the  question 
impatiently,  the  doctor  was  seized  with  a 
panic  at  this  unnatural  innovation,  as  if  the 
town  clock  at  dinner  time,  instead  of 
striking  twelve,  had  suddenly  called  out 
to  him  "  Gesegnete  Mahlzeit"  (Bless  your 
meal),  and  when  he  comprehended  the  drift 
of  the  question,  a  second  fright  followed.  In 
reply,  he  stammered  the  girl's  name,  but  did 
not  say  that  she  was  his  betrothed.  The 
Prince,  who  had  studiously  closed  his  ears 
against  all  town  talk,  knew  nothing  as  yet 
of  this  betrothal.  Now  began  a  remark- 
ably close  examination  as  to  how  long  the 
lady  had  been  in  town,  who  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman at  her  side,  etc.  Miller  answered 
like  one  arraigned  before  a  court.  Half 
talking  to  himself,  the  Prince  said  : 

"  Why  does  Baron  Lehberg  delay  to  pay 
me  a  visit  ?  The  nobility  of  my  country  is 
not  to  pass  by  my  house  !  I  desire  that  they 
present  themselves  here.  Why  do  ladies 
avoid  my  court  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  invite 
them,  but  this  shall  be  changed.  My  sister's 
visit  demands  new  conviviality.  The  old 
court  balls  shall  be  resumed;  less  frequent 
and  only  on  exceptional  occasions,  but  they 
shall  be  resumed,  and  that,  too,  next  week ! " 
A  light  suddenly  dawned  upon  the  doc- 
tor. The  sight  of  Anna  seemed  to  have 
caused  this  wonderful  change  in  the  Prince, 
for  the  bitterest  woman-haters  are  always  the 
first  to  succumb  to  the  magic  of  woman's 
eyes.  The  distressed  doctor,  forgetting  all 
his  prudence  and  the  marshal's  request  be- 
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sides,  blundered  out  the  medical  advice  that 
His  Highness  ought  not  too  suddenly  to  ex- 
change his  accustomed  life  of  work  and 
sport  for  the  oppressive  noise  and  bustle 
of  spectacles  and  balls.  At  this  so  unex- 
pectedly given  opinion,  the  Prince  regarded 
the  doctor  with  almost  as  much  astonishment 
as  the  doctor  had  regarded  him,  then  raised 
his  finger  threateningly,  saying:  "Silence 
till  you  are  asked  ! "  and  therewith  ended 
the  audience. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  marshal 
paid  the  doctor  a  visit.  He  did  not  come 
on  foot.  No ;  he  came  with  much  show, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neighbors, 
accompanied  by  a  servant  in  a  coach,  to 
thank  the  favorite  for  his  intercession,  which 
had  so  quickly  changed  the  Prince's  iron 
will.  Not  only  his  thanks  did  he  bring,  but 
also  the  thanks  of  the  Princess  ;  for  what  the 
Prince's  own  sister  and  the  oldest  courtier 
failed  to  do  together,  he  said  this  damned 
Miller,  his  "dear  Dr.  Miller"  had  accom- 
plished; and  that,  too,  in  the  shortest  au- 
dience within  the  memory  of  the  listening 
servants.  But  Dr.  Miller  thought  to  himself: 
"  I  am  condemned  to  protect;  if  I  do  noth- 
ing, I  protect.  If  I  advise  against  anything, 
I  protect.  Yes,  even  if  I  open  my  lips  for 
the  first  time  to  oppose  the  desires  of  the 
people,  I  protect,  nevertheless." 

In  the  mean  time  what  he  had  foreseen 
happened.  The  uncle  went  to  court,  and 
was  invited,  with  his  pretty  niece,  to  the  next 
ball ;  and  the  next  day  after  the  ball,  the  doc- 
tor heard  too  exactly  what  he  had  expected, 
yet  feared  to  hear.  The  nobility  of  the  town 
was  envious  of  the  country  damsel,  for  the 
Prince  seemed  to  have  words  and  looks  for 
her  alone.  Some  thought  that  this  was  be- 
cause she  was  the  favorite's  betrothed ;  but 
the  more  wise  observed  that  the  Prince  had 
not  spoken  a  word  of  the  plebeian  lover,  and 
that  he  would  soon  see  his  friend  and  master 
changed  into  the  most  dangerous  rival ;  that 
a  crisis  now  threatened  the  doctor,  in  which 
the  choice  lay  between  two  extremes  :  either 
his  shrewdness  exceeded  his  love,  in  which 
case  his  position  with  the  Prince  would  be 
as  assured  as  if  cast  in  metal — as  ostensible 


husband  of  the  princely  mistress,  he  might 
be  even  raised  to  the  nobility,  with  the  title  of 
Von  Millerburg;  or  his  love  exceeded  his 
shrewdness,  in  which  case  the  favorite  would 
again  shrink  into  the  meaningless  form  of 
Dr.  Miller,  without  practice. 

Two  startling  fears  crossed  in  the  doctor's 
soul — jealousy,  with  the  fear  of  losing  a  po- 
sition which  he  really  never  held,  and  on 
which  none  the  less  the  happiness  of  his  life 
depended.  It  devolved  upon  him  to  act 
promptly.  To  keep  silent  and  wait  could 
not  henceforth  be  his  policy. 

He  hastened  to  his  'betrothed,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  astonished  maiden  that  now 
or  never  was  the  time  for  their  marriage. 
The  Prince,  he  said,  was  such  a  woman- 
hater,  that  he  did  not  allow  even  his  attend- 
ants and  servants  to  marry;  but  that  he,  Mil- 
ler, had  plucked  up  courage,  and  to-morrow 
he  would  lay  his  situation  frankly  and  open- 
ly before  his  master,  and  the  man  must  needs 
be  of  iron  and  stone  if  he  did  not  allow  him, 
bis  most  faithful  servant,  to  marry  the  most 
lovable  of  maidens.  "And  yet,  I  fear,"  he 
added,  dejectedly,  surprised  at  the  self-de- 
ception in  which  he  caught  himself  in  his 
own  words,  "  I  fear  that  all  will  go  amiss!" 
But  Anna  encouraged  him,  saying  that  the 
Prince  was  not  the  woman-hater  he  was  de- 
scribed to  be;  and  that  he  had  been  beyond 
all  measure  polite  and  sympathizing  to  her 
at  the  ball.  With  this  dubious  consolation 
of  the  artless  girl,  the  doctor  prepared  him- 
self for  the  sore  trial.  . 

As  he  mounted  the  marble  steps  the  next 
morning,  the  princely  command  constantly 
rang  in  his  ears:  "Silence,  till  you  are  asked 
to  speak  !"  and  on  reaching  the  highest  step, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  to  regain  his  breath, 
so  lead-like  did  his  anxiety  lie  on  his  breast. 
But  the  sight  of  the  Prince  again  revived  his 
courage,  and  during  the  inevitable  meteoro- 
logical observations  he  got  his  five  senses  in 
order  again.  He  then  begged  for  a  minute's 
gracious  audience,  and  excused  himself  for 
daring  to  make  a  verbal  application,  which, 
according  to  the  rule,  was  to  be  made  in 
writing.  The  Prince  interrupted  him  : 

"  No  preface,  dear  doctor;  come  to  the  text 
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at  once;  what  is  it?  Say  it  frankly  in  three 
words ! " 

"I  would  marry!" 

The  Prince  smiled  at  these  categori- 
cal three  words,  and  asked  graciously, 
"  Whom  ?" 

"  Fraiilein  Anna  von  Lehberg  !  " 

At  this  answer  Serenissimus  smiled  no 
longer,  neither  did  he  look  very  gracious, 
but  rather  as  if  petrified  with  wrath  and  sur- 
prise. For  a  while  he  strode  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  measured  the  doctor  with 
a  penetrating  glance.  Then  he  asked 
whether  the  lady  would  have  him,  and 
whether  he  imagined  that  the  Lehbergs  would 
consent  to  such  a  mesalliance?  As  the  doc- 
tor gave  a  prompt  "yes  !"  the  Prince's  aston- 
ishment increased.  Again  there  was  a  long 
pause ;  but  this  time  Miller  could  not,  as 
during  the  long  pauses  every  day,  count  the 
dogs  in  the  boar  chase  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  on  the  tapestry.  Everything  swam  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Finally  the  Prince  said,  in  as 
short  and  measured  terms  in  this  moment 
of  passion  as  in  the  most  peaceful  moments : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  permit  any  of 
my  servants  to  marry;  therefore,  either  re- 
main single  or  leave  my  service.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  will  not  consent  to  a  mesalliance 
among  my  old  nobility;  and  if  you  must 
needs  leave  me  and  marry,  you  must  marry 
another  girl  than  that  Lehberg;  and  in  the 
third  place,  you  need  not  come  on  your  daily 
visit  any  more,  until  I  send  for  you.  Good 
morning." 

How  Miller  found  his  way  home  after  this 
audience  he  scarcely  knew  himself.  But  he 
suddenly  found  himself  with  his  thoughts  in 
his  room  again.  The  calamitous  end  had 
really  come.  He  had  never  desired  to 
exercise  any  influence,  never  even  dared  to 
make  a  single  request;  nevertheless  he  passed 
for  the  patron  and  advocate  of  everybody, 
and  this  imaginary  patronage  had  only  been 
of  advantage  to  him  and  others;  it  had  in- 
jured no  one.  But  now,  when  he  ventured  a 
real  intercession,  he  was  most  ignominiously 
repulsed.  The  one  vital  question  of  his 
life  hung  upon  a  lost  card.  He  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world;  but 


most  in  the  eyes  of  his  betrothed  and  her 
family. 

It  was  the  bitterest  day  of  his  life,  and  the 
hour  in  which  he  made  his  confession  to  his 
betrothed  was  the  bitterest  hour  of  that  day. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  with  this,  the 
unimproved  hours  of  his  school-days  were 
sufficiently  expiated. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  doctor's  dis- 
grace became  known  in  the  town.  His  op- 
ponents triumphed  in  his  misfortune.  Fair 
weather  friends  were  somewhat  alarmed,  but 
still  secretly  delighted;  for  most  people  are 
not  averse  to  the  fall  of  a  popular  man,  even 
if  they  are  themselves  to  lose  somewhat  by 
such  a  fall. 

Until  now,  nobody  had  dared  to  speak  to 
the  Prince  about  the  doctor.  Nobody  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  malign  him,  because 
it  seemed  dangerous,  in  view  of  the  Prince's 
secret  inclination  towards  him.  Nobody  had 
cared  about  praising  him,  lest  Serenissimus 
might  have  thought  still  more  of  the  favorite'. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  speak  to 
the  Prince  unbidden.  But  now  every  tongue 
wagged..  First  of  all  the  Princess  congratu- 
lated her  brother  upon  his  happy  deliverance 
from  the  doctor's  toils.  She  said  that  the 
whole  land  breathed  free  again  after  the^all 
of  the  favorite,  and  casually  remarked  that 
Miller's  regime  had  made  the  most  painful 
impression  at  the  neighboring  courts ;  that 
several  related  princely  houses  had  been  on 
the  point  of  admonishing  Prince  Casimir  by 
letter  to  discontinue  this  unseemly  inter- 
course with  the  common  plebeian  doctor. 

The  Prince  fell  as  from  the  clouds.  Really 
this  Miller  had  exercised  unauthorized  in- 
fluence !  He  had  carried  on  in  silence  a  sys- 
tem of  favoritism,  and  divided  the  whole  land 
into  factions.  Of  a  suspicious  temperament 
naturally,  the  Prince  suddenly  had  misgiv- 
ings of  a  tissue  of  the  most  shameless  in- 
trigues which  this  young  man  had  spun  be- 
hind his  back,  with  the  most  incomparable 
daring  and  cunning.  Suddenly  another  new 
Alight  dawned  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  in-, 
explicable  marriage  with  Fraiilein  Lehberg 
He  called  in  the  court  marshal,  and  asked 
him  how  it  was  possible  for'  the  proud  old 
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family  Lehberg  to  consent  to  a  connection 
with  the  plebeian  doctor  ?  And  the  marshal, 
who  now  again  swam  in  his  most  natural 
element,  did  not  hesitate  to  open  the  Prince's 
eyes  completely. 

"  Solely  for  the  sake  of  Your  Highness  did 
the  family  consent;  for  as  Miller  enjoyed  the 
implicit  confidence  of  Your  Highness,  and,  so 
to  speak,  was  considered  by  the  whole  coun- 
try as  Your  Highness's  most  intimate  friend, 
the  family  Lehberg  sacrificed,  as  it  were,  its 
family  pride  to  Your  Highness." 

To  the  Prince  these  words  were  like  salt 
in  a  green  wound ;  and  the  marshal,  noticing 
the  passion,  hidden,  yet  working  deep  behind 
the  immovable  features  of  his  master,  did 
not  delay  to  give  the  whole  chain  of  reports 
of  Miller's  system  of  favoritism  for  well- 
founded  facts.  And  why  not  ?  even  the  long- 
est heads  were  in  doubt  which  was  rumor 
and  which  was  fact. 

Prompt  in  action,  the  Prince  determined 
to  make  an  example  of  the  unmasked  impos- 
tor who  had  so  long  and  so  dextrously  played 
the  false  role  of  his  confidant  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  im- 
mediately. The  poor  doctor  had  enjoyed 
the  unmerited  fortune  of  a  favorite  without 
seeking  it.  He  was  now,  equally  undeserv- 
edly, to  tumble  from  a  height  upon  which  he 
had  never  sought  to  stand,  and,  in  fact,  had 
never  really  stood. 

Although  the  Prince  was  despotic  after 
the  manner  of  his  times,  and  personally  aus- 
tere from  principle,  he  in  no  way  possessed 
the  callous  heart  and  narrow  spirit  of  a  ty- 
rant. Therefore  his  indignation  soon  began 
to  struggle  with  other  emotions  in  his  breast. 
He  deemed  it  unchivalrous  to  proceed  with 
blind  severity  against  a  man,  who,  as  the  be- 
trothed of  the  lady,  really  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  not  too  honorable  passion.  Tortur- 
ing doubts  began  to  rise  in  the  Prince's  mind, 
whether,  on  the  whole,  his  indignation  was 
not  more  against  the  lover  than  against  the 
doctor  who  had  made  his  account  of  the 
assumed  blind  confidence  of  the  Prince. 
He  began  to  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
passing  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Miller,  who  had  until  now  been  a  riddle  to 


everybody  but  himself,  now  became  to  him 
the  greatest  riddle  of  all.  He  wanted  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  so  straightforward 
an  exterior  could  be  combined  with  such 
selfish  cunning.  He  would  himself  look 
into  the  soul  of  this  hypocrite  before  con- 
demning him,  in  order  thereby  to  learn  to 
look  through  men  the  more  thoroughly,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  despise  them. 

He  therefore  called  the  prisoner  into  his 
presence  and  examined  him  closely,  in  order 
to  draw  from  the  offender  piecemeal  the  con- 
fession of  his  intrigues.  But  this  was  unnec- 
essary. The  doctor  began  of  his  own  accord 
to  relate,  with  his  customary  candor,  the 
whole  story  of  the  report  of  his  influence, 
which  he  had  continually  vainly  denied,  from 
his  relative's  letter  to  the  petition  of  the  mar- 
shal. At  first  the  Prince  was  cold  and  in- 
credulous. Then  he  began  to  be  astonished 
and  believe,  and  finally  to  laugh  heartily. 
But  Dr.  Miller  was  not  in  a  laughing  mood. 
He  concluded  in  the  most  sober  manner: 

"Whoever  approaches  Princes  is  immedi- 
ately stamped  as  a  man  of  influence  by  the 
people,  let  him  act  as  he  will.  Thus  the 
Prince  is  made  responsible  for  a  thousand 
things  of  which  he  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
and  the  whole  court  sins  in  his  name.  One 
would  think  that  under  such  conditions  the 
deVil  himself — I  beg  Your  Highness's  pardon 
— would  not  be  a  Prince.  However,  the 
matter  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems;  for,  though 
this  courtier  rabble  mayinjure  the  good  name 
of  the  Prince  by  having  their  follies  imputed 
to  him,  they  are  apt  to  be  cursed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sins  of  the  Prince.  If  the  ruler 
is  generous  and  good,  they  say  that  he  would 
be  still  much  better — yes,  the  best — were  he 
not  surrounded  with  such  wicked,  corrupt 
fellows.  If  he  is  bad,  they  say  that,  in  him- 
self, the  ruler  was  not  so  bad,  but  his  wicked 
friends  and  their  pernicious  counsel  spoiled 
everything.  In  short,  the  Prince  may  do 
what  he  will,  he  is  always  considered  better 
than  his  surroundings;  which,  whether  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  peo- 
ple's opinion,  continually  influencing  him. 
Therefore,  Your  Highness  must  not  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  an  influence  imposed  upon 
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me  against  my  will — in  reality,  created  by 
Your  Highness  yourself,  in  that  you  appointed 
me  such  a  mysterious  kind  of  doctor-in-ordi- 
nary." 

The  Prince  was  secretly  pleased  with  the 
doctor's  honest,  sensible  character,  for  he 
now  saw  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  in 
his  man.  But  he  would  not  again  act  rash- 
ly. He,  therefore,  bade  him  return  home 
for  the  present,  with  reassuring  words,  and 
searched  farther  into  the  matter.  In  spite 
of  all  the  calumny  which  now  fell  like  hail 
upon  the  fallen  favorite,  Casimir  found  more 
and  more  the  truth  of  the  doctor's  story 
confirmed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
therefore,  he  again  summoned  him  to  the 
palace,  and  told  him  that  he  had  found  him 
to  be  a  rare  man  in  five  things.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  modest  and  full  of  self-knowl- 
edge ;  secondly,  discreet,  and  thirdly,  truth- 
ful; fourthly,  he  did  not  desire  to  exercise 
any  influence;  and  fifthly,  with  all  this,  he 
was  as  full  of  mother  wit  as  the  oldest  diplo- 
mate :  that,  as  the  world  had  made  him  his 
confidant  when  he  was  not,  henceforth  he 
should  be  so  in  reality,  now  that  the  world 
believed  him  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace. 
He  also  commanded  the  doctor  to  resume 
his  morning  visits;  but  did  not  thereafter  en- 
quire about  the  weather  and  the  state  of  his 


health  only,  but  also  asked  his  advice  on  all 
important  questions  of  State.  Meanwhile, 
the  doctor  laid  aside  his  medical  studies 
altogether,  and  in  all  secrecy  endeavored  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  politics 
and  affairs  of  State;  in  which  direction,  and 
for  the  use  of  a  small  principality,  there 
was  not  so  much  required  as  in  our  day. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  doctor  was 
named,  to  the  great  and  final  astonishment 
of  the  country,  Minister  of  the  Cabinet  to 
the  Prince,  and  as  such  he  also  married 
Fraiilein  Lehberg.  The  Prince  was  still  much 
attached  to  the  charming  young  lady,  but 
not  with  his  original  impetuous  passion. 

The  people  would  not  believe,  for  a  long 
time,  that  Doctor  Miller  had  again  been  re- 
ceived into  the  good  graces  of  the  Prince  ; 
and  when  it  was  finally  proven  in  the  writ- 
ten decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Cabinet, 
they  said  that  outwardly  the  doctor  had  cer- 
tainly received  satisfaction,  but  that  he  nev- 
ertheless did  no  more  possess  such  unbound- 
ed influence  and  friendship  with  the  Prince  as 
before  his  fall.  Miller  was  wise  enough  to 
leave  the  country  in  this  opinion,  and  was 
much  less  besieged  and  envied,  when  he 
really  stood  in  close  confidence  with  ttye 
Prince,  than  at  the  time  when  people  merely 
attributed  influence  to  him. 

A.  A.  Sargent. 


AT   NIGHTFALL. 

"THE  day  is  dying,"  so  we  sadly  say, 

Feeling  the  gloom  and  chill  of  coming  night, 
And  watch  with  wistful  eyes  the  fading  light. 
Thus  we  forget,  seeing  our  world  grow  gray, 
That  somewhere  there  is  always  fullest  day, — 
That  still  the  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright 
And  filling  men  with  gladness.     To  our  sight 
The  earth  is  dark,  because  she  turns  away, 
Making  herself  the  night,  that  else  were  noon. 
And  yet  we  know  that  there  shall  come  a  time 
When  all  our  bonds  to  earth  shall  be  undone, 
Then,  swifter-winged  than  morning,  we  shall  soon 
Take  our  glad  flight  to  gain  some  happy  clime 
Where  night  is  banished  by  the  eternal  sun. 

Chas.  S.   Greene. 
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MRS.    DELANY.— II. 


THE  years  passed  peacefully  enough  at 
Delville  till  1751,  when  the  monotony  was 
broken  by  passages  of  arms  with  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. The  ostensible  ground  of  quarrel  was 
her  behavior  about  a  legacy  of  her  sister 
Donellan;  but  Mrs.  Delany  must  have  had 
some  spur  besides  her  affection  for  the  op- 
pressed Donellan — of  whom  she  had  begun 
to  grow  a  little  tired  even  then,  to  judge 
from  the  .calm  wisdom  with  which  she  writes 
to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  apropos  of  Don- 
ellan: "Some  tempers,  like  some  constitu- 
tions, have  an  acid  that  at  times  makes 
everything  disagree  with  them.  I  shall 
guard  against  it  as  well  as  I  can.  My  dear 
friends,  I  am  now  an  old  woman,  but  as  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  little  world  which  has 
come  under  my  observation,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  greatest  happiness  we  can  enjoy 
(next  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  our 
duty)  is  to  be  able  to  command  our  temper; 
it  is  better  to  us  than  riches  or  honor,  or  even 
health  :  without  it  we  suffer  more  pain  and 
anxiety  by  our  fretfulness  than  many  dis- 
tempers give  us.  Is  this  not  true,  my  dear- 
est Lady  Duchess?"  True,  most  true!  but 
hardly  generous  reflections  on  poor  Donel- 
lan, smarting  under  the  wrong  which  had 
deprived  her  of  nearly  all  her  living,  and  who 
was  hastening  to  Delville  to  find  the  whole- 
hearted sympathy  that  she  would  have  lav- 
ished on  Mrs.  Delany,  had  there  been  any 
need  for  it.  She  had  not  learned  that  desir- 
able art  of  commanding  the  temper  on  which 
Mrs.  Delany  discourses.  But  there  are  times 
when  that  art  is  truly  a  black  art,  if  we  con- 
sider its  exasperating  effects  on  the  poor  vic- 
tim— Oest  un  avantage  terrible,  mats  il  ne  faut 
pas  en  abuser!  In  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, however,  the  views  of  Donellan  and 
Mrs.  Delany  happened  to  coincide,  in  spite 
of  the  superior  ethics  of  the  latter — who 
possibly  smarted  under  some  change  of  man- 
ner incident  to  her  being  now  an  inferior 
member  of  Mrs.  Clayton's  own  set,  instead 


of  being,  as  in  1731,  an  honored  visitor  from 
the  great  world.  The  first  note  of  discord 
is  sounded  in  her  account  of  the  birthday, 
when  she  says:  "I  went  to  Madam  in  my 
coach  at  TO  o'clock;  she,  in  her  sedan  with 
footmen  in  Saxony  green  and  orange  colored 
cockades,  marched  in  state;  I  humbly  fol- 
lowed. Can  you  tell  me  why  she  desired 
me  to  go  with  her?  I  can:  she  was  superb 
in  brown  and  gold  and  diamonds ;  I  was  clad 
in  the  purple  and  white  silk  I  bought  last 
year  in  England,  and  my  littleness  set  off 
her  greatness !  These  odd  fancies  make  me 
laugh,  and  not  a  bit  angry;  only,  rather,  self- 
satisfied  that  I  feel  myself  above  doing  the 
things  which  make  the  actors  so  despicable." 
Twenty  years  before,  Dr.  Delany  had  ex- 
pressed unbounded  admiration  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  her,  begging  her 
assistance  for  Mrs. 'Barber,  the  poetess,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  slandered  her. 
He  refused  to  clear  Mrs.  Barber  from  the 
charge,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  would  be 
putting  Mrs.  Clayton  on  an  ordinary  level — 
"whereas,  at  present,"  he  says,  "I  have  treat- 
ed up  to  my  own  idea  of  your  dignity,  and 
to  all  the  height  of  my  esteem.  Your  char- 
acter wanted  this  occasion  to  complete  it,  and 
Providence  hath  been  signally  indulgent  in 
throwing  it  in  your  way."  Did  he,  one  won- 
ders, remember  all  this'as  he  heard  his  wife 
and  Donellan  pointing  out  the  singular  in- 
completeness of  Mrs.  Clayton's  character? 
One  imagines  him  nervously  clearing  his 
throat  as  he  listens  to  the  two  ladies,  but  not 
venturing  to  oppose  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
whom  he  describes,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
as  being  "  the  most  extraordinary  woman  he 
ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting";  who  was,  "in 
the  words  of  Solomon,  'fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun,  but  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners.' "  He  is  not  the  only  person  whose  let- 
ters will  one  day  be  amongst  their  most  ac- 
cusing angels!  It  must  be  said  for  his  wife 
that  the  only  spiteful  remarks  in  all  her  six 
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volumes  of  letters  are  those  about  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton —  except,  indeed,  the  one  about  Lady 
Baltimore.  The  smallest  anecdote  of  Mrs. 
Clayton  has  a  spiteful  turn,  and  the  pious 
hope  that  her  mortification  about  the  arch- 
bishopric may  "abate  some  of  her  insolence," 
and  be  generally  profitable  to  her,  almost 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  Mrs.  Delany  resent- 
ed Dr.  Clayton  being  already  on  that  bench 
to  which  she  had  so  often  vainly  tried  to 
elevate  Dr.  Delany.  She  does  "not  see 
much  of  Madam,"  as  "  Mrs.  Clayton's  del- 
icate (rather  crazy)  carcase  cannot  bear  even 
her  coach  upon  springs  to  come  thus  far,  and 
she  is  grown  so  sour  to  everything  that  is  not 
in  her  own  flirting  way  that  she  is  no  loss." 
However,  they  were  sometimes  asked  to  meet 
each  other,  as  at  Mrs.  Marley's,  where  they 
"waited  dinner  till  near  four;  then  in  came 
Madam,  pale,  sick,  and  distrait — so  'fatigued' 
— so  'shocked' — she  was  'killed';  she  had 
'got  her  death';  and  what  do  you  think  had 
happened?  Her  grandeur's  chairmen  being 
both  drunk,  she  was  reduced  to  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  coming  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in-  a 
hackney  chair !  Don't  you  pity  her  extreme- 
ly? She  looked  about  for  pity,  and  the  com- 
pany were  all  so  hard-hearted  as  to  be  rather 
glad  than  sorry ! " 

But  accidents  were  not  confined  to  the 
Claytons  and  chairmen  :  the  Hamiltons  were 
spending  the  day  at  Delville  soon  after  this, 
and  just  before  dinner,  Mrs.  Delany  "found 
Master  Hamilton  sitting  on  the  sofa,  pale  as 
death.  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  terrified  at 
his  looks,  and  found  he  was  dirty  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  had  a  fall ;  he  could  hardly 
speak,  but  would  not  own  that  he  had.  I 
desired  him  to  get  one  of  the  servants  to 
clean  his  coat.  He  went  stumbling  along, 
which  confirmed  me  that  he  was  hurt,  and 
I  desired  Dr.  Delany  to  follow  him  and  try 
if  he  would  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
In  the  meantime  the  ladies  came  down  and 
vre  went  to  dinner.  Dr.  Delany  came  in 
with  Master  Hamilton,  who,  with  difficulty, 
seated  himself.  His  mother  ran  to  him, 
imagining  he  had  had  a  fall  and  fractured 
his  skull;  and  we  ordered  William,  our  but- 
ler, to  take  a  horse  and  go  instantly  for  a 


surgeon,  for  the  boy  would  neither  speak 
nor  keep  his  seat,  and  his  poor  mother's  ag- 
ony was  most  affecting ;  but  William  whis- 
pered to  me,  and  said  :  '  Madam,  Master 
drank  at  one  draught  above  a  pint  of  claret, 
and  I  do  believe  he  is  fuddled.'  •  I  ran  with 
the  utmost  joy  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  with- 
out mincing  the  matter,  said :  '  Be  easy  !  he 
is  drunk  ! '  for  I  was  so  happy  to  find  it  was 
not  a  mortal  disorder  that  I  had  no  manage- 
ment in  what  I  said  ;  and  she  answered  with 
uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  '  I  thank  God  ! ' ' 
William's  respectful  amusement  and  the  good 
Dean's  guileless  anxiety  must  have  been  a 
sight  worth  seeing. 

Constant  little  dinners  and  breakfasts 
were  given  at  Delville,  but  nothing  like  the 
hospitality  of  the  neighbors.  "  High  living 
is  too  much  the  fashion  here,"  writes  Mrs. 
Delany;  "you  are  not  invited  to  dine  with 
any  private  gentlemen  of  ^1,000  a  year,  or 
less,  that  he  does  not  give  you  seven  dishes  at 
one  course,  and  Burgundy  and  champagne  ; 
and  these  dinners  they  give  once  or  twice  a 
week,  though  provision  is  now  as  dear  as  in 
London.  I  own,  I  am  surprised  how  they 
manage,  for  we  cannot  afford  anything  like 
it,  with  a  much  better  income  than  most  of 
those  who  give  these  entertainments." 

She  gives  the  following  account  of  a  sub- 
scription ball,  held  at  this  time  in  Dublin. 
The  room  represented  a  wood,  and  there  was 
room  down  the  middle  for  thirty  couple  to 
dance.  On  the  right  hand  were  trees,  rocks, 
and  caves — on  the  left,  a  jasmine  bower,  a 
Gothic  temple  which  served  as  a  sideboard, 
and  trees.  The  whole  terminated  with  a 
grotto  of  three  rustic  arches,  set  off  with  ivy, 
moss,  icicles,  and  "  all  other  rocky  appurte- 
nances." In  the  grotto  were  the  musicians 
dressed  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
while  under  its  portico  stood  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  wife,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Dorset.  The  candles  were  in  the  trees 
and  of  green  wax,  so  that  only  the  flame  was 
seen:  if  tea,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate  were 
wanting,  you  held  your  cup  to  a  leaf  of  a 
tree,  and  it  was  filled;  and  whatever  you 
wanted  to  eat  or  drink  was  immediately 
found  on  a  rock,  or  on  a  branch* or  in  the 
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hollow  of  a  tree.  The  expense  for  this  one 
night  was  over  ^500. 

But  Mrs.  Delany  seemed  better  pleased 
with  a  slighter  entertainment  at  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents's  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  where  they  went 
to  a  breakfast,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 
part  was  "a  pine  apple  ready  cut,  all  pared 
and  served  in  fine  old  china."  I  hope  my 
readers  do  not  share  Mrs.  Dewes's  ignorance 
of  who  the  Clements  were — for  Mrs.  Delany 
gives  her  to  understand  that  it  argues  herself 
unknown. — "  Not  hear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clements !  Why,  she  is  finer  than  the  fin- 
est lady  in  England,  dress,  furniture,  house, 
equipage — excelling  all!  Mr.  Clements  is — 
her  husband." 

The  Delanys's  next  visit  to  England  was 
not  till  1753,  the  Dean  being  detained  in 
Ireland  by  a  lawsuit  with  the  Tennysons,  his 
first  wife's  relatives,  which  he  bore  (accord- 
ing to  his  second  wife)  "  like  a  Christian  he- 
ro." This  visit  was  chiefly  marked  by  its 
coinciding  with  the  publication  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  which  Mrs.  Delany  read  while  on 
a  visit  to  Bulstrode,  and  her  letters  to  her 
sister  at  this  time  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
comparing  notes  on  Sir  Charles,  which  Mrs. 
Dewes  was  also  reading.  "  I  dare  not  open 
my  lips  about  particulars  for  fear  of  fore- 
stalling. I  have  got  no  further  than  the  third 
volume.  I  long  to  know  how  far  you  are 
gone  that  I  may  enter  on  particular  passages. 
What  a  soul  that  Richardson  has  !  His  deli- 
cacies, I  fear,  cannot  be  relished  by  many, 
but  you  will  feel  their  full  force.  Harriet  is 
a  charming,  lovely,  generous  creature. 
Clementina  is  divine,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison truly  a  great  and  fine  gentleman." 
Then  she  moves  with  the  Duchess  to  White- 
hall, and  we  find  her  lamenting  that  "the 
fluttering  life  I  have  led  for  a  week  past  has 
prevented  my  reading  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
with  that  quiet  and  calm  which  one  wishes." 
She  ventures  to  suggest  that  "  perhaps  Har- 
riet should  not  have  told  her  love  to  so  many 
when  her  passion  was  so  hopeless,"  but  even 
this  is  retracted  when  she  gets  to  the  fifth 
volume:  because,  "so  excellent,  so  improv- 
ing a  work  is  above  little  criticisms.  I  long 
to  have  you  read  the  fifth  volume.  Such  a 


lover!  But  I  won't  run  before  you!"  As 
Mrs.  Delany  and  Mrs.  Dewes  were  at  this 
time,  respectively,  fifty-three  and  forty-six 
years  of  age,  their  enthusiasm  was  no  small 
tribute  to  Richardson's  powers. 

In  the  following  year,  1754,  the  Delanys 
spent  a  few  months  in  Ireland,  taking  with 
them  Sally  Chapone,  daughter  to  their  old 
friend,  Sally  Kirkham,  and  god-daughter  to 
both  the  Granville  sisters.  They  returned 
to  England  in  October,  and  Dr.  Delany  set 
to  work  to  buy  and  furnish  a  house  in  Spring 
Gardens,  as  a  home  for  his  wife  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  and  during  the  process  Bui- 
strode  was  their  headquarters. 

Their  Christmas  was  overshadowed  by 
smallpox,  which  first  attacked  Lord  Edward 
Bentinck,  the  second  son.  The  disregard 
of  infection  seems  curious  to  our  modern 
cowardice — or  sense.  "The  Duchess,"  says 
Mrs.  Delany,  "has  given  the  young  ladies 
their  choice,  to  go  to  Whitehall  or  stay  in  the 
house;  and  they  have  so  much  fortitude  that 
all  begged  to  stay.  I  think  in  all  probability 
they  will  catch  it,"  she  calmly  adds.  A  fort- 
night later,  we  read,  "  The  young  ladies  all 
hold  up  most  heroically;  they  have  been 
taught  to  depend  on  Providence,  and  they 
credit  their  good  teachers."  The  saying,  "If 
you  leap  into  the  well,  Providence  is  not 
bound  to  fetch  you  out,"  was  an  old  English 
proverb,  even  in  Mrs.  Delany's  days,  but  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  it.  The 
Duchess  appears  hardly  to  wish  to  be  fetched 
out  of  the  well,  for  Mrs.  Delany  continues, 
apropos  of  the  daughters,  "The  Duchess 
says  it  would  be  unpardonable  ingratitude  in 
her  not  to  be  cheerfully  resigned  to  God's 
will,  who  has  been  so  gracious  and  merciful 
to  her  in  the  recovery  of  her  son."  This 
sounds  as  if  the  English  proverb  just  quoted 
was  less  to  the  Duchess's  mind  than  the  Ara- 
bian ones  :  "A  good  son-in-law  is  the  grave," 
and  "To  bury  daughters  is  an  act  of  mercy"; 
and  Mrs.  Delany  serenely  proceeds:  "It  will 
be  very  extraordinary  if  the  young  ladies  es- 
cape the  infection,  for  though  they  do  not  go 
into  the  child's  room,  they  see  everybody 
who  comes  immediately  from  him;  they  are 
prepared  no  otherwise  than  by  taking  Chel- 
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tenham  waters;  they  eat  no  meat  for  supper, 
and  take  care  not  to  catch  cold."  She  adds 
the  pertinent  inquiry:  "  How  long  was  it  be- 
tween your  children  taking  it  of  one  another? 
Tell  me  very  exactly."  "The  Duchess  keeps 
up  her  spirits  charmingly,  and  when  we  are 
not  in  the  room  with  the  dear  child  (in  which 
we  take  our  turns),  our  works  go  on.  Our 
main  work  is  a  carpet  in  double  cross  stitch, 
for  the  Duchess's  Gothic  cell."  One  trem- 
bles to  think  what  a  nest  of  infection  that  cell 
must  have  been !  The  only  person  who  took 
the  situation  seriously  was  the  rector,  who 
objected  to  officiating  at  the  house;  but  his 
place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Markham  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  but  then  head  master 
of  Westminster,  where  Lord  Tichfield  was  at 
school),  who  chose  this  juncture  to  make  a 
ten  days'  visit  to  Bulstrode.  Perhaps,  in- 
stead of  being  surprised  at  his  coming,  we 
should  rather  regard  his  invitation  as  a  spe- 
cial distinction;  for  when  Lord  Edward 
caught  scarlet  fever  the  next  year,  we  are  told 
that  "the  Duchess  saw  no  one  but  her  most 
intimate  friends,"  who  doubtless  appreciated 
the  privilege.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read 
in  a  page  or  two  that  "the  smallpox  has  come 
out  very  favorably  in  Lady  Mary.  Lady 
Betty  was  taken  in  the  night  on  Tuesday; 
we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  Lady  Harriet," 
she  adds  cheerfully.  For  a  day  or  two  Lady 
Harriet  failed  most  unaccountably  in  answer- 
ing their  expectations,  though  "the  poor 
Duchess  looked  every  moment  with  affec- 
tionate and  examining  eyes  for  some  altera- 
tion in  her."  However,  it  is  not  very  long 
before  poor  Lady  Harriet  is  gaily  sending 
word  from  her  sick  bed  to  Mrs.  Dewes  that 
"she  shall  show  her  a  pure  spotted  face  when 
next  they  meet  in  town."  But  before  spring 
the  young  ladies  are  pure  well,  and  Lord 
Tichfield's  first  term  at  Oxford  is  the  great 
event  in  the  family;  "another  flutter  upon  the 
Duchess's  spirits."  She  made  Mrs.  Delany 
write  him  a  long  letter  of  good  advice,  to 
which  we  will  hope  the  young  man  attended. 
The  next  year,  1756,  was  marked  by  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Spencer  (Lady  Cowper's  son 
by  her  first  husband)  to  a  very  charming 
but  portionless  Miss  Pointz,  to  whom  he  had 


been  passionately  attached  for  a  long  time, 
though  his  health  was  so  weak  it  had  been 
doubtful  whether  he  would  live  to  marry 
her.  However,  he  not  only  lived  to  do 
that  but  to  become  the  first  Lord  Spen- 
cer five  years  later.  Jewels  were  the  chief 
part  of  the  wedding  finery  ;  the  bridegroom's 
shoebuckles  alone  were  worth  ^30,000,  and 
his  grandmother,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  gave  the  newly  married  pair  £100,- 
ooo  worth  of  diamonds.  Mrs.  Delany  waxes 
eloquent  over  the  bride's  cap,  all  brilliants, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  butterfly  skeleton, 
and  the  six  roses,  all  brilliants,  for  her  stays, 
"  all  which  fine  things,"  she  says,  "  Mrs. 
Spencer  looks  at  with  the  greatest  unconcern 
as  the  least  part  of  her  happiness." 

Two  years  later,  a  humbler  courtship  oc- 
cupies Mrs.  Delany's  attention — a  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  whose  father  will  not  give  him  "a  com- 
petence," made  her  "  a  warm  and  full  decla- 
ration of  his  attachment  to  our  friend,"  /.  e., 
Sally  Chapone,  her  god-daughter,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond,  although  Mrs.  Clayton 
had  objected  to  her,  on  the  ground  that 
"  her  handkerchief  is  always  so  smooth,  and 
her  cap  is  so  nice,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  one 
of  the  outrageously  virtuous."  Mr.  Sandford 
can  hardly  be  called  extravagant  in  his  views 
of  what  constituted  "  a  competency,"  as  he 
was  prepared  to  take  a  "curacy  that  was  not 
too  laborious  and  not  under  ,£30  a  year." 
As  he  was  not  possessed  of  even  this  mod- 
est post,  Mrs.  Delany  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  counselling  delay;  and  she  diverted  Sal- 
ly's mind  in  the  interim  by  taking  her  with 
them  to  Delville  that  same  year,  and  on  the 
tour  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  furnish- 
ed many  shells  for  Mrs.  Delany's  various 
works — among  which,  on  her  return,  she  be- 
gan a  wreath  for  the  chapel  window  of  oak 
branches,  corn,  and  vines,  made  of  cards 
and  shells.  The  grapes  were  nuts  and  large 
periwinkles;  the  corn  was  real  wheat;  and 
the  whole  was  painted  over  to  look  like  stuc- 
co. She  found  a  difficulty  in  choosing  the 
chapel  chairs,  but  at  last  she  got  some  in 
the  shape  of,  and  ornamented  like,  a  Gothic 
arch.  She  worked  coverings  for  the  seats 
"in  chenille  on  a  black  ground,  which  gives 
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/"/  gravity.  My  pattern  is  a  border  of  oak 
branches  and  all  sorts  of  roses,  except  yel- 
low, which  I  work  without  any  pattern  just 
as  they  come  into  my  head."  She  probably 
considered  yellow  roses  too  gaudy  for  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  place,  but  it  is  a  curious  meas- 
ure of  how  our  tastes  have  deepened  since 
her  day,  that  she  should  have  thought  her 
paper  flowers  and  sham  Gothic  arches  per- 
fectly appropriate,  so  long  as  the  offending 
yellow  roses  were  excluded.  A  doubt  seems 
to  have  crossed  her  own  mind,  for  in  a  few 
weeks  she  laid  aside  her  "  scheme  of  the 
roses  for  the  chapel  cushions,  as  too  gay  for 
the  purpose,  and  set  all  hands  to  work  to 
finish  some  crimson  double  cross  stitch  in 
diamonds,  which  looks  rich  and  grave." 

The  variety  and  quantity  of  her  handiwork 
is  amazing,  even  when  we  consider  that  her 
working  days  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  her  ardor  never  seemed  to  flag 
with  advancing  years.  When  she  was  sixty 
she  wrote :  "  Monday  a  rage  of  painting  seized 
me,  and  I  took  up  my  pencils  and  sat  down 
to  a  picture  (at  seven  in  the  morning),  I  have 
begun  of  David  and  Goliath's  head  as  big 
as  the  life."  The  year  before  she  wrote  a 
romance  called  "Marianna"  for  her  sister's 
amusement.  It  occupies  the  space  of»an 
8vo  volume,  and  is  entirely  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, and  illustrated  by  her  own  drawings, 
tinted  in  sepia.  Then  she  painted  a  fairy 
pack  of  cards  an  inch  long  for  "  Pauline,"  ex- 
actly like  real  cards.  In  short,  she  turned  her 
hand  to  everything — except  indeed,  turning 
itself,  which  was  a  specialty  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  letter 
as  having  "just  finished  a  bunch  of  barber- 
ries turned  in  amber,  that  are  beautiful ;  and 
she  is  just  finishing  an  ear  of  barley — the 
corns  amber,  the  stalk  ivory,  the  beards  tor- 
toise-shell." 

The  long  series  of  letters  between  the  two 
sisters  now  draws  to  a  close;  in  September, 
1760,  the  Delanys  returned  to  England,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  in  the  following  year  Mrs. 
Dewesdiedat  the  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  where  she 
had  gone  in  search  of  health,  her  sister,  hap- 
pily, accompanying  her.  This  makes  a  com- 
plete break  in  Mrs.  Delany's  life;  and  then 


she  lived  twenty-eight  years  longer,  and  wrote 
another  three  volumes  of  letters.  In  none 
does  she  show  the  same  ardent,  affectionate  in- 
terest which  breathes  in  every  line  written  to 
"the  sister  of  her  heart." 

She  returned  to  Ireland  that  same  year, 
accompanied  by  Sallie  Chapone,  who,  in 
October,  1764,  was  there  married  to  Mr. 
Sandford — he  having  been  the  Dean's  libra- 
rian for  some  time  previously.  There  are  full 
details  of  the  wedding,  including  the  dinner. 
"These  particulars  may  be  impertinent," 
says  Mrs.  Delany,  .writing  to  her  niece  Mary; 
"but  it  is  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and 
between  real  friends  no  circumstance  is  ever 
trivial."  Mary  Dewes  was  now  her  chief  cor- 
respondent, and  was  quite  like  a  daughter 
both  to  her  and  to  Lady  Cowper. 

Lady  Cowper,  a  very  pleasant  old  dowager, 
lived  at  Richmond;  her  son,  Lord  Spencer, 
having  made  her  a  handsome  present  of  a 
fine  house  there  by  the  river,  ready  furnished, 
that  cost  him  ^6,000.  "There  are  few  such 
generous  spirits  in  the  world ! "  She  writes 
constantly  to  Mary,  begging  her  "sweet  girl" 
to  take  great  care  of  herself,  for  the  sake  of 
"  her  tender,  affectionate  mamma,  and  hum- 
ble servant,  G.  C.  Cowper."  She  led  a  pleas- 
ant life,  with  plenty  of  little  card  parties 
among  her  neighbors,  at  one  of  which  an 
awkward  person  sat  himself  down  on  a  mar- 
ble sideboard,  and  brought  it  down  with  a 
branch  of  candles.  "  I  desired  to  know  his 
name,"  adds  the  old  lady,  "  that  I  might  never 
invite  him  to  my  house." 

The  next  year,  1767,  she  visits  the  War- 
wicks,  whose  park  she  thought  "more  beau- 
tiful than  could  be  imagined."  It  was  in 
the  June  of  this  year  that  the  Delanys  left 
Delville,  never  to  return  to  it,  leaving  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sandford  in  charge.  They  stayed 
chiefly  in  Bath,  for  the  Dean's  health,  which 
failed  more  and  more — "  My  aunt  has  a  bad 
time  of  it !"  observes  Mary — till  on  May  6, 
1768,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  part  of 
the  Delville  church-yard  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  his  own  garden. 

Bulstrode  (near  Gerard's  Cross  Bucks)  was 
now  Mrs.  Delany's  headquarters  for  some 
time,  and  though  she  lived  in  the  seclusion 
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suitable  to  her  situation,  her  letters  are  full 
of  chit-chat  about  the  King  of  Denmark's 
visit  (1768)  and  its  attendant  festivities,  of 
which  their  London  visitors  brought  full  de- 
tails. Not  that  visitors  were  at  all  in  demand 
with  the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Delany,  whom 
old  lady  Gower  called  "  ye  genii  of  Bulstrode 
groves,  whose  amusements  are  information" 
No  !  they  preferred  what  Mrs.  Delany  called 
"  the  rational  enjoyments  of  this  charming 
place,  so  suited  to  the.  Duchess's  extensive 
genius."  Take  this  as  a  specimen  of  their 
days.—"  I  went  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
to  the  cave  [which  she  was  ornamenting  with 
shells],  attended  diligently  till  one,  was  then 
visited  by  the  enchantress  of  the  grotto:  re- 
ceived her  approbation.  She  invited  me  to 
take  a  tour  in  her  chaise  to  smell  her  sweet 
hay  in  her  farm  fields;  all  our  senses  were 
regaled ;  the  weather  so  fine  and  the  pros- 
pects so  enlivened  by  the  hay-makers.  We 
called  at  the  Lodge  on  the  fawn;  went  into 
the  house  to  settle  the  plan  of  transforming 
it  into  a  Gothic  mansion;  inspected  some 
old  trees — for  botanic  inquiries  are  never 
neglected;  at  four,  dressed  and  dined." 

There  was  clearly  no  room  for  Londoners 
in  this  pastoral  existence,  and  great  dismay 
was  occasioned  by  any  alarm  of  their  advent. 
"One  day,"  says  Mrs.  Delany,  "there  were 
pot-pourris  to  be  made,  great  preparations 
for  the  garden  room,  and  the  many  little 
matters  which  our  happy  leisure  would  allow 
us  to  fill  up  chinks.  We  sat  down  comfort- 
ably to  dinner — first  course  ended — second 
almost — when  said  Her  Grace,  looking  most 
earnestly  at'  the  road  in  the  Park,  with  a 
countenance  of  dismay — '•A  coach  and  six! 
My  Lord  Godolphin — it  is  his  livery — and  he 
always  comes  in  a  coach  and  six.  Take  away 
the  dinner — will  you  have  any  apricot  tarts  ? 
What  will  they  think  of  all  these  great  puff 
balls ?  Well,  but  I  must  have  some  tart!' 
So  we  both  eat,  Her  Grace  still  watching  the 
road. — 'Well,now  they  are  just  here  !  Where's 
my  knotting?  What  shall  I  do  without  my 
bag?'  Said  I,  '  Pray  let  me  retire.'  'No, 
no !  you  must  stay  and  entertain  them.' 
These  preliminaries  settled,  the  table  cleared, 
we  were  ready  to  receive  my  Lord  and  Lady 


Godolphin',  when  to  our  infinite  surprise  and 
satisfaction  the  supposed  coach  and  six  was 
converted  into  a  phaeton  and  whisky,  with 
company  who  came  to  drive  round  the  park. 
What  will  not  the  force  of  imagination  do  ! 
So  we  quietly  pursued  our  plan  of  the  day, 
and  began  Dryden's  Virgil." 

The  dowager  Lady  Gower,  mentioned 
above,  becomes  a  constant  correspondent  af- 
ter Dr.  Delany's  death.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Thanet,  and  married  first  Lord  Har- 
old, son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  second 
Earl  Gower.  Her  letters  are  nearly  always 
dated  from  Bill  Hill,  her  house  near  Voking- 
ham,  though  she  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  country,  observing  in  one 
letter,  "Enough  of  myself,  which  must  al- 
ways be  countrey  people's  subject  for  lack  of 
any  other" ;  and  after  describing  a  congrat- 
ulatory visit  to  some  neighbor,  saying,  "ye 
whole  family  seemed  so  happj.  in  ye  pross- 
pect  of  ye  manage,  yt  ye  vissit  raised  my 
spirits,  which  a  countrey  vissit  seldom  does." 
As  a  country  life  appeared  to  her  in  such  sub- 
dued colors,  one  would  have  expected  her 
to  welcome  any  and  every  letter  as  a  break 
in  its  monotony;  but  there  was  a  Lady  Mary 
Forbes  who  wrote  constantly  to  the  good  old 
lady,  and  whose  handwriting  and  style  as 
constantly  roused  her  deepest  ire.  "  I  had 
a  letter  from  Chalfont,"  she  says  one  day, 
"  which  I  could  not  read.  We  clubbed  to 
decipher  it.  In  about  three  days  made  out 
ye  purport  of  it,  which  was  to  congratulate 
me  on  L — y  Lou.  Ffitz  Patrick's  aproaching 
mariage,  a  person  she  knows  I  scarcely  know 
— so  malapropos" 

Her  own  letters  are  cynical  and  snappish, 
yet  kindly — full  of  the  quaintest  abbrevia- 
tions, and  gloomiest  remarks.  In  one,  she 
hopes  that  the  Duchess  of  Portland  will 
make  her  a  visit,  but  adds,  "  If  this  should 
take  place,  I  shall  think  myself  under  some 
auspicious  planet,  which  seldom  falls  to  my 
lot  so  to  be."  She  enquires  after  Mrs. 
Delany's  health,  and  on  being  answered, 
says,  "  From  you  I  have  received  justice, 
which  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot ;  for 
many  people  whom  I  have  been  anxious  to 
hear  from  (and  mistaken  in)  have  treated  my 
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enquirys  as  common  compliments."  She  is 
glad  to  hear  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland's 
goodness,  having  "always  thought  well  of  her, 
but  'tis  infinite  pleasure  to  read  a  confirma- 
tion one  is  not  mistaken,  especially  to  me 
who  has  had  a  great  opinion  of  many  of  my 
fellow  creatures,  which  time,  ye  revealer  of 
truths,  have  discovered  very  unworthy!  "  "  I 
have  nothing  pleasing  or  amusing  to  tell 
you,"  she  says  on  another  occasion;  "ye 
world  is  filled  with  wrong  heads  and  worse 
hearts  ;  ye  more  one  lets  'em  lye  in  oblivion 
ye  better."  She  takes  a  jaundiced  view  of 
the  world,  and  when  she  says  in  her  first  let- 
ter that  "  poor  Lady  Albemarle  comes  here 
on  Friday,",  we  feel  that  Lady  Albemarle  is 
a  very  suitable  visitor,  for  she  is  described 
as  being  "  quite  shocked  and  dejected  at  ye 
repeated  mortality  in  her  family."  Asa  note 
informs  us  that  she  had  lost  nearly  fifteen 
children,  we  cannot  wonder  at  her  dejection. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  story  told  in  one  of 
these  letters  of  Alderman  Beckford  :  Lord 
Holland,  being  in  search  of  health,  consult- 
ed him  about  renting  a  certain  house  for  the 
summer.  "  By  no  means  take  it,"  said  the 
Alderman;  "  I  lost  twelve  children  there  last 
year  !"  Bill  Hill,  however,  must  have  been 
tolerably  healthy,  for  we  find  that  at  eighty 
years  of  age  riding  was  Lady  Gower's  favor- 
ite exercise,  which  was  probably  both  cause 
and  effect  of  her  good  health,  according  to 
the  proverb  she  quotes,  that  "  a  horse  is  ye 
best  physician,  and  an  ass  ye  best  apothe- 
cary." But  the  old  ladies  of  that  day  were 
very  marvelous,  for  we  find  Mrs.  Boscawen 
inviting  Mrs.  Delany  to  breakfast  with  her 
at  Enfield  at  ten  o'clock,  which  involved  her 
guest's  leaving  London  two  hours  earlier. 
However,  Mrs.  Delany  seemed  quite  equal 
to  the  exertion,  as  she  ends  a  long  letter 
(written  at  the  age  of  seventy-four)  by  saying, 
"I  have  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden,  read 
an  account  in  the  newspaper  of  Lord  Stanley's 
fete  champetre,  celebrating  his  engagement 
to  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  puzzled  my  head 
with  ten  pages  of  philosophy,  ate  my  break- 
fast, and  am  now  going  to  settle  to  work." 

The  first  letter  from    Mrs.    Boscawen   is 
dated  1769,  and  thenceforward  she  is  one  of 


Mrs.  Delany's  most  constant  and  amusing 
correspondents.  Yet  one  does  not  gain  a 
pleasant  impression  of  her;  she  never  seems 
at  ease  or  sure  of  her  own  position,  and  there 
is  something  almost  fulsome  in  her  affection 
for  Mrs.  Delany.  When  the  latter,  being  on 
a  country  visit,  delays  answering  her  letter, 
she  soothes  her  anxious  heart  by  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  look  at  the  outside  of  Mrs.  De- 
lany's town  house.  It  may  have  been  ingen- 
uous affection,  but  one  is  a  little  suspicious 
when  one  grandmother  plays  such  fantastic 
tricks  on  another,  especially  when  their  ac- 
quaintance began  late  in  middle  life.  She 
once  asserts  herself,  when  her  daughter's  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Levison  (old  Lady  Gower's 
son)  is  coldly  looked  upon  by  his  mother 
and  her  sister,  Lady  Leicester:  "The  noble 
ladies  have  each  wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Lev- 
ison's  letter,  but  so  laconic  that  Lady  Leices- 
ter's was  of  three  lines,  only  just  to  say  'she 
wished  him  happiness  in  every  station  of  his 
life,  and  was  his  humble  servant,  M.  Leices- 
ter.' That  of  jw/r  noble  friend  was  just  twice 
as  long,  and  she  was  so  obliging  to  say  'she 
had  no  objection  to  the  lady.'  But  yet  one 
must  see  that  they  are  not  pleased,  much  less 
have  any  thoughts  of  giving  us  the  pleasure 
to  hear  them  say,  'You  are  welcome1;  and 
yet,  my  dear  Madam,  does  not  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen's  daughter,  with  ^£10,000  now  and 
at  least  ^5,000  more  by-and-by,  with  many 
excellent  wife-like  qualities,  and  no  faults  that 
ever  they  heard  of,  deserve  some  gentler  wel- 
come, especially  as  nobody  asks  anything  of 
them?  But  this,  my  dear  Madam,  only  for 
the  Doctor's  ear  and  yours;  for  I  would  not 
go  about  complaining — on  the  contrary,  we 
mean  to  behave  as  if  we  had  been  received 
with  the  cordiality  which  (/  think)  we  de- 
serve! but /am  partial,  no  doubt!"  How- 
ever, she  soon  relapses  into  tacit  apologies 
for  her  existence,  and  always  talks  of  the 
children  of  this  marriage  as  "  your  cousins," 
when  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Delany,  as  if  the  fact 
of  their  being  that  lady's  second  cousins,  three 
times  removed,  made  them  more  interesting 
to  herself  than  their  being  her  own  grand- 
children. She  carried  out  her  prudent  re- 
solve to  seem  well  with  the  Gowers,  and  pro. 
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poses  herself  for  frequent  visits  to  the  Dow- 
ager, whom  she  soon  thought  conquered  by 
her  charms.  But  the  old  lady's  distaste  for 
her  want  of  repose  and  breeding  was  deeper 
seated  than  she  imagined;  and  when  Mrs. 
Delany  read  her  complacentaccounts  of  Lady 
Gower's  friendship  she  must  have  smiled  to 
get,  by  the  same  post,  such  little  notices  of 
the  visit,  from  LadyGower,  as  the  following: 
"Mrs.  Boscawen  has  been  here.  She  staid 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  scuttered 
away  to  Badminton  to  see  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess;  is  to  call  here  on  her  return  for  ye 
same  time.  I  think  perpetual  motion  may 
be  found  in  her." 

One  of  Mrs.  Delany's  most  special  friends 
was  Lord  Dartmouth,  whom  she  thought  a 
model  young  man,  and  very  like  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  which,  to  her  mind,  was  the  high- 
est compliment  she  could  pay  him.  She  had 
visions  of  marrying  him  to  her  beloved  niece, 
Mary  Dewes.  However,  this  second  Sir 
Charles  threw  himself  away  (as  Mrs.  Delany 
thought)  on  a  Miss  Nicholl.  But  Mrs.  De- 
lany always  had  a  very  soft  corner  for  him  in 
her  heart,  and  when  he  presents  Dr.  Beattie, 
"the  minstrel,"  "that  Christian  Hero,"  as 
she  calls  him,  she  rises  to  unusual  flights  of 
imagination,  and  describes  it  as  Truth  intro- 
duced to  Royalty  by  an  Angel,  and  wishes 
she  could  make  an  emblematic  picture  of  so 
fine  a  subject. 

Mrs.  Montague,  of  chimney-sweep  noto- 
riety, was  another  of  her  friends,  though  nev- 
er quite  of  the  inner  circle — perhaps  she  was 
too  superior  to  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to 
such  "pure  chatty  old  ladies"  as  Lady  Gow- 
er  and  Mrs.  Delany.  Still,  the  latter  desires 
Mary  Dewes  to  go  to  her  assemblies,  in  spite 
of  their  being  dull  and  formal,  because  she 
is  a  desirable  acquaintance  and  everybody 
knows  her.  But,  as  one  might  expect,  these 
considerations  do  not  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
uncompromising  Lady  Gower,  and  we  find 
her  writing,  "Mrs.  Montague  has  comenced 
author,  in  vindication  of  Shakspeare,  who 
wants  none;  therefore  her  performance  must 
be  deemed  a  work  of  supererogation.  Some 
comend  it.  I'll  have  yt  because  I  can  throw 
it  aside  when  I'm  tired." 
VOL.  III.— 26. 


The  great  world  accorded  a  far  kinder  re- 
ception to  another  authoress,  Hester  Cha- 
pone,  sister-in-law  to  Mrs.  Sandford;  but 
doubtless  the  great  ladies  found  it  pleasanter 
loftily  to  patronize  an  inferior  than  to  admit 
that  one  of  their  own  set  had  surpassed  them. 
Mrs.  Chapone.was  a  great  friend  of  Richard- 
son's in  her  unmarried  days,  when  she  was 
Hester  Mulso,  and  we  find  the  following  no- 
tiice  of  her  in  one  of  Mrs.  Delany's  Delville 
letters:  "Donellan  commends  Miss  Mulso's 
letters,  but  she  does  not  so  well  like  the  young 
woman;  that  is,  she  admires  her  sense  and 
ingenuity,  but  thinks  her  only  second  rate  as 
to  politeness  of  manners;  and  that  Richard- 
son's high  admiration  for  her  has  made  him 
take  her  as  a  model  for  his  genteel  characters, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  they  are  not  so 
really  polished  as  he  thinks  them  to  be." 
Her  "Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  which  appeared  in  1773,  made  her  at 
once  the  fashion.  "It  sells  prodigiously," 
says  Mrs.  Delany:  "one  "should  hope  from 
that,  though  there  are  many  corrupted  minds, 
there  are  also  many  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer"  This  remark  is  made  in  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  book  in  question.  We  will 
hope  that  Mr.  Granville  showed  his.  mind  to 
be  uncorrupted  by  listening  to  "the  voice," 
but  as  the  book  is  addressed  to  girls  of  fif- 
teen, one  cannot  feel  sure ;  though  Mr.  Dewes 
also,  in  writing  to  his  son  John  (who  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Granville)  begs  him  to  rec-  • 
ommend  it  to  his  uncle,  then  suffering  from 
depression,  as  being  suitable  to  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.  Mrs.  Boscawen  gave  it  to 
a  still  more  incongruous  receiver  :  the  Portu- 
guese minister  brought  1'Abbe  Reynal,  the 
philosopher  and  encyclopedist,  to  spend  an 
evening  with  her;  he  "talked  for  eight 
hours  successfully  without  interruption,"  and 
when  his  coach  was  announced,  she  made 
M.  1'Abbe  a  present  of  all  Mrs.  Chapone's 
works,  neatly  bound. 

In  1770  Mrs.  Delany  established  herself 
in  Thatched  House  Court — an  expensive 
undertaking,  as  her  bricklayer's  bill  alone 
came  to  ^146 — and  in  June  of  this  year 
Mary  Dewes,  her  constant  companion,  be- 
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came  engaged  to  Mr.  Post,  of  Ham,  Derby- 
shire. One  or  two  of  her  letters  to  him  are 
given,  full  of  moral  sentiments  and  quota- 
tions from  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts," 
though  she  descends  from  her  level  so  far  as 
to  console  herself  under  Mr.  Granville's  op- 
position to  their  marriage  by  the  reflection 
that  she  and  her  "  dear  Mr.  Post "  had  look- 
ed at  the  moon  at  the  same  hour  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  Mr.  Post  seems  to  have  been 
a  commonplace  man  whose  leading  charac- 
teristic was  extravagance,  but  we  must  hope 
he  remembered  his  lunar  appointment — it 
was  the  least  he  could  do  for  poor  Mary, 
whom,  in  the  following  December,  he  trans- 
planted from  the  pleasant  society  of  Rich- 
mond and  Thatched  House  Court  to  the 
wilds  of  Derbyshire.  However,  the  next 
year,  after  a  long  account  which  Mrs.  Dela- 
ny sends  her  old  friend  Lady  Andover,  of 
London  gaieties  and  gaming — "  a  vice  of 
such  deep  dye  at  nresent  that  nothing  within 
my  memory  comes  up  to  it," — she  concludes 
by  saying,  "  Mrs.  Post,  who  has  chose  the 
better  part,  is  enjoying  her  sweet  home,  and 
seems  full  as  happy  in  settling  her  house- 
hold, attending  her  shrubs  and  groves,  and 
making  a  very  worthy  man  happy,  as  any 
fine  lady  can  be  at  a  ball."  She  writes 
to  Mrs.  Post,  "  I  have  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  delight  you  had  in  hearing  the 
sweet  clavichord^  contemplating  the  moon, 
and  watching  your  little  engaging  infant." 
•  Mr.  Post  had  doubtless  ceased  by  this 
time  to  contemplate  the  moon,  but  one 
is  glad  that  it  still  proved  a  resource  to  his 
wife,  though  now  only  her  A.  D.  (Aunt  De- 
lany) was  her  companion  in  the  occupation. 
A.  D.  must  have  had  a  dreamy  feeling  of 
living  her  life  over  again  in  another  genera- 
tion, if  her  mind  went  back  to  the  days, 
thirty  years  before,  when  she  watched  the 
moon  at  Delville  for  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
that  the  "sister  of  her  heart"  was  also  see- 
ing it  at  Wellesbourne,  and  when  Mrs.  Post 
herself  was  "the  little  female  infant"  who 
filled  her  letters. 

G.  M.  A.  (Georgiana  Mary  Ann,  so  called 
after  Lady  Cowper,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Mrs. 
Dewes)  the  second  "female  infant,"  in  time 


took  her  mother's  place  with  Mrs.  Delany, 
who  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  her  edu- 
cation, and  proposed  to  write  a  book  of  max- 
ims for  her  when  she  was  only  a  year  old. 
She  evidently  felt  it  was  impossible  to  begin 
too  soon,  and  no  wonder,  since,  as  she  ob- 
serves in  the  same  letter,  "the  strange  behav- 
ior of  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  age 
makes  me  tremble  for  them  that  are  to  come 
on  the  stage ;  and  I  think  much  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  that  humble,  respectful  deference 
to  parents  and  elders  that  we  were  taught  in 
our  childhood."  As  is  usually  the  way  with 
old  people,  she  thought  no  time  so  bad  as 
that  in  which  she  was,  at  the  moment,  living 
(though  one  shudders  to  think  what  her  feel- 
ings would  have  been  had  she  lived  to  our 
day),  and  she  forgets  that  she  suffered  exactly 
the  same  apprehensions  during  Mrs.  Post's 
childhood.  She  had  written  to  her  sister  in 
1752 — "About  Mary,  I  should  rather  see  a 
little  awkward  bashfulness  than  a  daring  and 
forward  genteelness ;  I  am  sure  the  general 
behavior  of  young  people  will  not  encourage 
us  to  alter  our  scheme."  Perhaps  Mrs.  Post 
was  sufficiently  accustomed  to  A.  D.'s  fore- 
bodings not  to  mind  them,  but  such  remarks 
as  the  following  were  enough  to  give  her  a 
depressing  view  of  her  educational  responsi- 
bilities :  "  I  look  on  schools  as  necessary 
.  evils,  as  the  cabals,  the  party  spirit,  the  fear 
of  the  governess,  the  secret  and  foolish  in- 
dulgences of  the  maids,  sometimes  teach  dis- 
simulation, jealousy,  resentment,  and  revenge 
— a  sad  train,  and  as  mischievous  as  the 
ichneumon  fly  that  gets  into  the  chrysalis  of 
the  poor  innocent  caterpillar,  and  devours  its 
vitals;  but  do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear 
Mary."  Perhaps  the  concluding  line  was  a 
sufficient  cordial  in  this  case,  as  there  was  no 
question  of  G.  M.  A.  going  to  school,  but  of 
a  Miss  Sparrow,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Post's  who 
lived  at  Ham,  and  for  whom  Mrs.  Delany 
wrote  a  long  paper  of  rules,  which  began : 
"Rise  at  seven;  sacrifice  to  cleanliness  in 
the  first  place."  Further  on  among  these 
rules  we  find,  "Write  three  or  four  lines  as 
well  as  you  can  to  offer  to  your  friends  at 
breakfast.  Suppose  you  copy  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone's  Letters,  it  will  impress  it  on  your 
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mind,  and  I  know  no  book  (next  to  the  Bi- 
ble) more  entertaining  and  edifying  if  read 
with  due  attention."  A.  D.  shared  Lady 
Gower's  opinion  that  "the  height  of  polite- 
ness was  attention,"  for  she  proceeds,  "Be 
always  punctually  ready  for  your  meals  ;  it  is 
very  impertinent  to  make  anybody  wait  for 
inattention  or  idleness,  and  the  attention  of 
young  people  should  always  be  awake  to  do 
everything  with  propriety."  In  fact,  the  es- 
says on  propriety  which  she  wrote  in  her  old 
age  for  Miss  Sparrow  and  G.  M.  A.  were  all 
founded  on  the  remark  she  had  made  at 
Delville  twenty  years  before :  "  I  think  no- 
body can  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  who 
is  not  well-bred,  as  those  that  are.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  a  modern  phrase  (according  to  .my 
notion  of  that  virtue)  for  that  charity  em- 
phatically expressed  by  S.  Paul."  "I  look 
upon  exact  civility,"  she  says  elsewhere,  "  as 
a  Christian  virtue;  it  is  a  part  of  benevolence, 
and  has  the  grace  of  humility;  it  checks  self- 
sufficiency  by  a  gentle  acknowledgment  that 
the  person  you  wish  to  oblige  is  worthy  of 
your  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  lays 
them  under  an  obligation  of  such  a  return  as 
must  be  pleasing  and  engaging  in  society :  a 
wilful  omission  of  civility  is  z^pardonable, 
an  ignorant  one,  pitiable — so  ends  my  chap- 
ter on  civility." 

In  1774  Mr.  Granville  sufficiently  over- 
came his  resentment  at  Mrs.  Post's  marriage, 
to  renew  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  De- 
lany, whom  he  considered  responsible  for  it, 
and  to  make  use  of  her  for  shopping  purpos- 
es, although  to  the  last  he  forbade  her  com- 
ing to  Calwich.  His  commissions  are  gen- 
erally of  an  edible  nature  ;  e.  g., 

"  Half  a  hundred  of  non-pareille  apples. 

A  dozen  of  civill  oranges. 

A  silver  scoop  to  eat  the  apples,  or  I  shall  not 
know  how  to  manage. 

The  apples  must  be  fair  and  not  bruised. 

The  apples  to  be  of  the  large  sort  which  are  best 
for  scooping." 

Mrs.  Delany  punctually  attended  to  his 
directions,  but  in  spite  of,  or,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  this  vegetarian  diet,  poor  Bunny  died 
on  July  2nd  in  the  following  year,  having 
previously  composed  an  epitaph,  one-third 


of  which  set  forth  the  fact  that  he  trusted  in 
the  divine  mercy,  and  the  rest  set  forth  the 
companion  fact  which,  to  the  Granville 
mind,  appeared  to  overshadow  all  things  in 
earth  and  heaven,  viz.,  that  he  was  descend- 
ed from  the  Royalist,  Sir  Bevil. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  polite  letter- 
writers  shown  us  in  these  volumes  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  unexcited  by 
the  stirring  life  around  them.  In  the  earlier 
series  it  is  noticeable  that  the  only  mention 
of  Methodism  at  the  time  when  Wesley  was 
in  all  his  glory  was  Mrs.  Elstob's  pious  ejac- 
ulation, "  Pray  God  if  it  be  his  good  pleas- 
ure to  put  a  stop  to  all  these  miserable  delu- 
sions, for  the  consequence,  in  my  opinion, 
seems  to  be  very  terrible."  In  like  manner 
"the  Bostonian  distemper,"  as  Mrs.  Boscaw- 
en  calls  it,  is  hardly  once  reflected  in  these 
letters.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Delany  would  have 
thought  it  bad  taste  in  her  correspondents 
to  have  alluded  to  public  affairs,  as  she  re- 
marks severely  in  a  letter  to  her  nephew 
Bernard,  "The  world  is  in  a  bustle  about 
the  American  affairs,  but  I  am  no  politician, 
and  don't  enter  into  these  matters.  Women 
lose  all  their  dignity  when  they  meddle  with 
subjects  that  don't  belong  to  them ;  their 
own  sphere  affords  them  opportunities  enough 
to  shew  their  real  consequence.  A  pretending 
woman  and  a  trifling,  ignorant  man  are  equal- 
ly despicable ;  and  after  all  their  endeavors 
to  make  what  is  generally  called  'a  figure  in 
life,'  what  does  it  all  avail  when  we  come  to 
our  bed  of  sickness  and  consider  mortality?" 

Lady  Gower  was  quite  of  this  opinion,  and 
had  no  reason  when  she  came  to  her  bed  of 
sickness  to  reproach  herself  for  trying  "to 
make  a  figure  in  life  "  by  showing  an  interest 
in  politics,  for  she  remarks  austerely,  "  When 
I  was  last  in  London  all  ye  ladies  I  saw  knew 
how  to  govern  America  better  than  ye  King, 
Council,  or  Parliament.  It  is  wonderful  what 
pains  some  take  to  make  themselves  ridic- 
ulous." Mrs.  Boscawen  sometimes  ventures 
to  give  small  pieces  of  news  with  pertinent 
comments,  such  as:  "If  Ireland  should  be 
attacked  (1779)  General  Maxwell  is  encamped 
with  two  regiments  and  one  field  piece, 
equally  d  portee  of  Cosh  and  Waterford,  and 
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equally  able  to  defend  both — thai  is,  neither, 
I  should  suppose!"  But  her  information 
was  generally  of  a  military  type,  and  chiefly 
about  the  militia  camps  formed  in  various 
counties;  and  from  one  point  of  view  they 
might  be  considered  as  a  not  unfeminine  sub- 
ject of  interest,  for  Lady  Gower  herself  re- 
marks, apropos  of  the  poor  Forbeses  :  "  Your 
neighbors,  fame  says,  have  been  at  one  of  ye 
camps,  I  sopose  to  show  ye  pusses  to  ye  mar- 
tial men,  that  family  abounding  with  schem- 
ers. A  mother  and  daughters  going  to  a 
camp — 't  would  be  more  becoming  to  imitate 
ye  chaste  goddess  and  hunt  in  ye  woods  at 

."     We  also  find  a  mention  of  the  first 

regatta  (June  23d,  1775),  and  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingstone's  trial  (April,  1776). 

In  1776  Mrs.  Delany  began  her  wonderful 
"Flora,"  /.  e.,  copies  of  flowers  cut  out  in 
colored  paper  and  laid  on  a  black  ground, 
so  delicately  done  as  twice  to  be  mistaken 
for  nature — once  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
who  asked  Mrs.  Delany  what  she  was  doing 
with  that  geranium,  after  a  sprig  of  it  had 
been  thus  manufactured,  and  once  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Darwin),  by  Winter  himself. 

Cold  winter  views  amid  his  realms  of  snow 
Delany's  vegetable  statues  blow, 
Smoothes  his  stern  brow,  delays  his  hoary  wing, 
And  eyes  with  wonder  all  the  blooms  of  spring.1 

Mrs.  Delany  pursued  this  work  till  1782, 
when  her  eyesight  grew  too  dim  for  it,  and 
completed  about  a  thousand  flowers.  Her 
interest  in  it  was  so  engrossing  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  to  find  Lady  Stamford,  the  Duchess 
of  Portland's  daughter,  writing  to  her :  "  I 
know  you  will  smile  when  I  tell  you,  that 
when  the  name  of  your  new  servant  caught 
my  eye,  I  really  thought  it  had  been  some 
new  curious  plant ;  Lydea  Rea  is  not  a  com- 
mon name,  and  I  thought  it  looked  Lin- 
naean." 

In  1778  began  the  royal  visits  to  Bulstrode 
which  were,  after  this  time,  so  frequent.  On 
August  1 2th  the  King  and  Queen,  with  a 
large  selection  of  their  family,  came  to  spend 
the  Prince  of  Wales;s  birthday  there.  The 
King  showed  much  fussy  good  nature  to- 
wards Mrs.  Delany,  somewhat  to  her  confu- 
1  The  Botanic  Garden. 


sion.  "Sit  down!  Sit  down!"  said  her 
Majesty,  "  it  is  not  everybody  has  a  chair 
brought  them  by  a  King."  Meanwhile  "the 
younger  part  of  the  company  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  good  share  of  all  the  good  things  " 
of  the  Duchess's  "cold  eolation,"  and  when 
Mrs.  Delany  remarked  what  a  pleasure  it 
was  to  see  so  many  of  the  royal  family,  the 
Queen,  perhaps  feeling  that  she  might  have 
spared  her  a  reference  to  their  number,  sadly 
replied  that  she  "  had  not  yet  seen  all  her 
children."  On  which  the  King  said  :  "You 
may  put  Mrs.  Delany  in  the  way  of  doing 
that  by  naming  a  day  for  her  to  drink  tea  at 
Windsor  Castle." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  she  and  the 
Duchess  did  go  to  tea,  and  were  introduced 
to  the  rest  of  the  royal  Gtsckwister.  Princess 
Mary  sounds  the  quaintest  of  them — "a 
most  sweet  child  in  cherry  colored  tabby, 
with  silver  leading  strings ;  she  is  about  four 
years  old ;  she  could  not  remember  my  name, 
but,  making  me  a  very  low  curtsey,  she  said: 
'  How  do  you  do,  Duchess  of  Portland's 
friend?'"  The  poor  little  royal  memory, 
which  was  so  careful  not  to  forget  any  one, 
had  been  sorely  puzzled  by  the  relationship 
of  the  aged  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  at  first 
she  called  the  Duchess  "  Lady  Weymouth's 
mamma,"  and  inquired  of  Mrs.  Delany  if  she 
was  "another  mamma  of  Lady  Weymouth's," 
Lady  Weymouth  being  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  and  so  known  to  her.  She  had 
many  opportunities  of  practicing  their  names, 
for  the  royal  children  were  now  often  taken 
to  Bulstrode.  Lydea  Rea,  the  Linnaean 
waiting  woman,  describing  one  of  their  visits, 
in  a  letter  to  G.  M.  A.,  says  that  one  evening 
"  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  three  princesses 
came  and  looked  through  Mrs.  Delany's  nine 
volumes  of  flowers.  They  were  all  dressed 
in  blue  tabby,  with  white  satin  puckered  pet- 
ticoats, with  gauze  aprons,  and  their  heads 
quite  low."  Neither  the  dress  nor  the  occu- 
pation seem  in  character  with  the  Regent,  but 
age  doubtless  changed  him. 

The  King  and  Queen  had  the  kindest  in 
tentions,  but  they  were  very  inconsiderate, 
and  must  have  greatly  shortened  the  poor 
old  ladies'  lives  by  their  habit  of  arriving 
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unexpectedly,  for  three-hour  conversations, 
often  coming  before  breakfast,  when  Mrs. 
Delany  was  "dabbling  at  her  work,  and  her 
maid  reading  Froissart  to  her."  On  one 
occasion  the  King .  made  a  great  point  of 
their  attending  at  ten  o'clock  meet  (twelve 
o'clock  being  their  breakfast  hour),  and  then 
rode  back  with  them,  keeping  them  at  ''at- 
tention" for  the  best  part  of  the  day.  But 
Mrs.  Delany  saw  only  the  kindness,  just  as 
she  only  saw  an  intention  of  doing  more 
marked  honor  to  herself  when  the  Queen 
repeated  a  civil  speech  twice,  though  an  un- 
prejudiced (perhaps  I  should  say  an  unflat- 
tered  person)  might  think  the  fact  intimately 
connected  with  the  royal  paucity  of  ideas. 

In  1779  G.  M.  A.  came  to  stay  with  her 
aunt,  who  was  now  settled  in  S.  James's  Place, 
and  in  A.  D.'s  next  letter  we  read,  "I  am  in 
treaty  with  Monsieur  French  to  teach  us  to 
walk  and  curtsey."  '  Monsieur  French  came 
accordingly  at  4.30  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  and  G.  M.  A.  proved  an  apt  pu- 
pil. "  She  curtseyed,  she  hopped  about  and 
beat  time,  and  after  a  few  handlings  about 
repeated  the  same  by  herself  to  the  melody 
of  the  little  kit;  which  he  says  is  uncommon, 
as  he  seldom  finds  them  ready  enough  for 
the  fiddle  till  after  a  month  or  two's  learning 
in  hand."  She  also  saw  a  great  deal  of  soci- 
ety, and  quite  held  her  own  :  when  the  Bish- 
op of  Exeter  looked  in  one  evening,  A.  D. 
tells  Mrs.  Post,  "  the  conversation  was  whol- 
ly engrossed  by  his  lordship  and  your  daugh- 
ter, to  my  great  entertainment;  he  has  in- 
vited her  to  come  to  see  him"  London 
life  had  a  favorable  effect  on  G.  M.  A.'s  in- 
tellects, for  at  ten  years  old  we  find  her  go- 
ing with  the  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Delany  to 
see  some  African  ants;  "  We  were  there  full 
four  hours,"  says  Mrs.  Delany,  "  and  G.  M. 
A.  as  attentive  to  the  last  moment  as  any 
philosopher  could  be,  and  is  now  very  busy 
writing  down  all  she  can  recollect  to  enter- 
tain her  friends  at  Ham."  The  expedition 
spoke  well  for  the  powers  of  endurance  of 
all  three,  considering  that  A.  D.  was  then 
eighty-one  and  the  Duchess  sixty-seven ! 

1778  was,  as  Mrs.  Delany  remarks,  "a 
year  of  great  mortality  among  her  intimates 


and  friends  " — she  lost  her  niece  by  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Bernard  Dewes  (Ann  de  la  Bere), 
her  cousin  Lady  Cowper  (Georgina  Carteret), 
Mrs.  Hamilton  (Dorothea  Forth),  her  old 
Killala  and  Delville  friend,  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Dewes,  of  Wellesbourne.  The  lat- 
ter was  quite  prepared  for  death,  as  a  year 
before  he  had  written  to  his  son  John : 

"  In  case  of  my  death  before  you  come  hither, 
I  have  given  Frank  Dippel  directions  to  take 
the  keys  of  the  two  closets  in  the  little  par- 
lor, which  I  generally  carry  in  my  breeches 
pocket,  and  keep  them  till  you  come  ;  I 
hope  you  will  find  everything  in  pretty  good 
order.  Yr.  mt.  affe't  F., 

J.  D." 

The  earlier  part  of  the  year  1780  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  Gordon  riots,  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  closing  days  of  poor  old 
Lady  Cowper — she  writes  to  Mrs.  Post  in 
June  ;  "  All  ye  soldiers  far  and  near  are  or- 
dered to  town  to  guard  the  bank.  I  fear 
England  is  now  really  undone :  we  do  not 
deserve  ye  interposition  of  Providence;  and 
nothing  else  can  save  this  wicked,  ungrate- 
ful nation,  so  unworthy  and  unthankfull  for 
so  many  blessings  heaped  upon  it ;  but  all 
my  hope  is  fixed  and  grounded  in  ye  great, 
ye  living  Lord.  I  fear  this  gloomy  epistle 
will  sink  your  spirits,  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
do,  but  en  ye  contrary,  would  raise  them  as 
much  as  in  my  power." 

For  the  next  three  years,  in  spite  of  Lady 
Cowper's  forebodings,  Mrs.  Delany  continued 
to  lead  her  usual  peaceful  life,  dividing  her 
time  between  S.  James's  Place  and  Bulstrode, 
with  nothing  worse  to  chronicle  than  the 
appearance  (in  1781)  of  a  throat  disorder 
which  they  call  "the  croupe.  I  never  heard 
of  it  before,  and  fear  I  have  spelt  the  word 
wrong." 

Her  chief  correspondents  continued  to  be 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  Lady  Gower,  Fred  Monta- 
gue of  Papplewick,  etc.,  while  she  now  added 
to  the  list  William  Gilpin,  author  of  "  For- 
est Scenery,"  and  a  Miss  Mary  Hamilton, 
maid  of  honor,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Dicken- 
son  of  Toxall.  Large  extracts  are  given 
from  a  diary  kept  by  the  latter  during  a  fort- 
night's visit  she  paid  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
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now  a  great-grandmother.  Miss  Hamilton 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  two  "pure 
chatty  old  ladies,"  who  told  her  long  stories 
of  their  younger  days  as  they  sat  over  their 
spinning  wheels,  while  she  did  never-ending 
fringe  knotting,  which  must  ever  after  have 
been  associated  in  her  mind  with  memories 
of  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  beautiful  Lady  Euston, 
<(most  miserable  of  women,"  the  Hell  Fire 
Club,  Dean  Swift,  and  Vanessa ;  of  Mr.  Har- 
ley  and  the  political  secrets  he  learned  from 
the  man  who  started  out  of  the  grass  in  the 
then  unpaved  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he 
lay  hid;  of  Princess  Caroline,  Prince  Eugene, 
and  many  more,  who,  if  hardly  by  that  time 
"forgotten  worthies"  were  yet  old-world  peo- 
ple even  to  Miss  Hamilton,  who  is  now  her- 
self but  a  shadow  of  the  past  to  us. 

Sometimes  Lady  Weymouth's  court  duties 
allowed  her  to  bestow  a  flying  visit  on  her 
mother,  and  then  "ye  common  chitchat  of 
ye  great  world  was  ye  conversation,"  and 
they  heard  the  news  of  the  famous  Automa- 
ton Chess  Player,  which  then  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  great  world  in  London,  and 
of  the  dying  Lady  Conyers,  said  to  be  a  sin- 
cere penitent ;  or  perhaps  Dr.  Lind  from 
Windsor  would  come  in  with  Mrs.  Lightfoot, 
stay  to  dinner,  and  give  them  many  particu- 
lars of  "ye  air  balloons,  etc.,  ye  rebellion  at 
Eton,  ye  shameful  manner  in  which  Dr.  Da- 
vies  behaved  to  ye  gentlemen  assistants, 
some  laughable  anecdotes  of  ye  boys  destroy- 
ing ye  whipping  post,  which  had  been  a  fix- 
ture time  immemorial,  and  their  selling  it  to 
one  another.  Ye  Marquis  of  Huntley,  not 
being  permitted  by  his  tutor  to  join  in  ye  de- 
struction of  it,  bought  a  piece,  which  he  said 
he  would  carry  to  Gordon  Castle  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a  trophy.  The  boys  had  no  other 
tool  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  whipping  post 
than  red-hot  pokers." 

"  After  seven  of  tea  we  had  each  our  little 
table,  our  candles,  and  our  work;  conversed 
upon  ye  news  of  ye  day," — this  was  during  a 
visit  of  Lady  Weymouth's — "a  quarter  before 
ten  came  to  my  room  to  have  ye  ladies  at 
liberty  to  converse  without  any  restraint,  for 
nothing  marks  ignorance,  want  of  due  pro- 


priety and  respect,  more  than  for  a.  younger 
person  not  to  pay  proper  deference  and  re- 
spect when  she  ought  to  show  she  knows  it 
is  not  right  ever  to  appear  an  intruder,"  etc., 
etc.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  came  supper,  and 
"conversation  on  the  words 'beautiful, "hand- 
some," agreeable,'  'fine person,'  'pretty, 'etc.; 
separated  about  twelve." 

The  "air  balloon"  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  topics  of  the  day,  for  it  appears 
several  times  in  these  notes  of  conversation, 
and  Mrs.  Delany  puts  a  work  bag  in  Miss 
Hamilton's  room  with  a  paper  upon  it,  im- 
porting it  "came  by  ye  air  balloon  from  Paris." 
Many  were  the  little  surprises  and  treats  pre- 
pared by  the  old  ladies  for  their  guest ;  one 
day  "  ye  Duchess  brought  me  some  of  ye  late 
Mrs.  Wright's  work  to  look  at — a  bird  in 
worsted  and  flowers  in  silk  on  white  sattinn. 
Another  time  ye  Duchess  had  got  together 
many  fine  things  to  shew  me,  some  fine  min- 
iatures, two  by  Isaac  and  two  by  Peter  Oliver, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  son  in  an  old- 
fashioned  locket  which  had  belonged  to  Lady 
Raleigh,  a  missal  which  had  been  given  to 
Edward  VI.,  etc."  Mrs.  Delany  was  not  be- 
hindhand, but  would  send  for  Miss  Hamilton 
to  show  her  "  trinkets  and  gifts  "  in  her  own 
room.  Mrs.  Woodward,  too,  the  housekeeper, 
invited  her  to  see  her  room  and  storeroom. 
"She  shewed  me  her  china  closets,  her  linen 
presses,  her  stores;  offered  me  anything  I 
chose  to  eat  of  cakes  or  sweet  meats,  etc.  I 
took  some  orange  cakes  to  please  her.  She 
gave  me  flowers,  and  a  peacock's  feather  to 
keep  and  use  as  a  mark  in  a  book  to  remem- 
ber her  by;  she  said  a  thousand  civil  things 
to  me."  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  elderly 
household  thought  that  such  a  young  thing 
must  be  amused  and  petted,  and  when  she 
caught  a  cold  "ye  Duchess  and  Mrs.  Delany 
were  as  unhappy  about  me  as  if  I  had  been 
actually  in  a  consumption,  and  made  me 
drink  broth,  and  wanted  to  make  me  go  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock."  However,  their  spoilt 
child  refused  the  last  half  of  their  prescrip- 
tion and  sat  up  to  supper,  when  "  the  con- 
versation was  relative  to  sore  throats.  Ye 
Duchess  said  she  had  a  very  famous  receipt, 
which  she  is  to  give  me;  a  long  conversation 
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about  education.  We  parted  about  a  quarter 
to  twelve." 

The  visit  only  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  the 
amount  of  reminiscences  which  both  the 
Duchess  and  Mrs.  Delany  contrived  to  pour 
into  Mary  Hamilton's  attentive  ear  during 
the  time  spoke  volumes  for  their  powers  of 
physical  and  mental  exertion,  considering 
that  the  one  was  seventy  and  the  other 
eighty-four.  The  Duchess  preserved  her 
anecdotes  in  writing,  and  we  find  frequent 
entries,  such  as  "The  Duchess  read  many 
interesting  anecdotes  out  of  her  MS.  book" ; 
"ye  Duchess  was  so  obliging  to  read  me  out 
of  some  miscellaneous  M.S."  Mrs.  Delany 
had  more  trust  in  her  own  memory,  which 
led  to  various  inaccuracies  :  when  Miss  Ham- 
ilton records  that  "  Mrs.  Delany  told  me  an 
anecdote  of  her  serving  a  Mrs.  Elstrong ; 
and  ye  folly  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  Clavering,  about 
a  coach,"  the  careful  reader  will  at  once  see 
that  reference  is  made  to  Mrs.  Elstob  and 
Mrs.  Clayton,  who  figured  in  Vols.  II.  and 
III.  However,  when  an  old  lady  gets  to 
the  sixth  fat  volume  of  her  life,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  if  she  puts  even  the 
right  capital  letters  in  recalling  friends  of 
such  ancient  date.  By  the  by,  among  her 
Irish  stories,  "she  gave  me,"  says  Miss 
Hamilton,  "  the  character  of  a  friend  of  hers, 
Mrs.  Donnellan."  One  wishes  that  Miss 
Hamilton  had  given  us  some  insight  into 
Mrs.  Delany's  feelings  about  this  faithful 
though  trying  friend.  One  would  think  she 
must  have  felt  softened  towards  her  as  she 
recalled  the  days  of  their  youth,  when  she 
and  Donnellan  and  the  rest  of  the  palace 
party,  each  with  their  chosen  mythological 
name,  used  to  go  out  before  breakfast  to 
make  that  grotto  at  Killala.  But  when  she 
left  Delville,  Donnellan  dropped  so  com- 
pletely out  of  her  circle  that  there  is  no  word 
in  any  of  the  letters  to  tell  whether  she  lived 
or  died  after  that  time,  and  it  was  probably 
with  a  calm  and  unbiased  hand  that  Mrs. 
Delany  dissected  for  Mary  Hamilton's  bene- 
fit the  jealous  and  exacting  temper  of  her 
who,  before  ill  fortune  soured  her,  had  been 
all  in  all  to  her  dear  Penny,  in  the  Irish 
days  when  they  were  no  older  than  the 


young  English  listener  who  now  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  her. 

To  be  with  such  ladies  of  the  Ancien  Re- 
gime must,  in  itself,  have  been  a  liberal  edu- 
cation for  Miss  Hamilton;  but  they  also 
supplemented  their  conversation  with  books 
of  various  kinds,  from  Patrick's  Pilgrim  to 
Prior's  Poems,  not  forgetting  Evelina,  the 
book  of  the  day,  as  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
had  been  when  Mrs.  Delany  and  Dr.  Delany 
stayed  at  Bulstrode  thirty  years  before.  The 
very  night  before  Miss  Hamilton  left,  "the 
Duchess  carried  ye  volume  of  Pope,  which 
contains  his  Criticism  on  Women  ;  read  while 
we  were  at  table  the  one  on  Atossa;  she  re- 
lated anecdotes ;  we  parted  at  half  past  eleven. 
I  did  not  take  leave  of  ye  Duchess,  for  we 
agreed  not  to  do  so."  Mrs.  Delany's  sorrow 
at  Mary's  departure  took  the  opposite  turn 
of  bidding  her  four  separate  tender  good-byes 
the  next  morning.  She  earnestly  commend- 
ed the  Duchess  to  Mary's  care  and  affection 
in  the  event  of  her  own  death;  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  Duchess  was  spared  that  sor- 
row by  being  taken  first.  She  lived  two 
years  longer,  however,  of  which  the  chief 
event  to  her  was  the  securing  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Mary's  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Barberini  Vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
under  the  name  of  the  Portland  Vase.  The 
next  year,  1784,  she  went  to  Margate,  where 
she  found  "a  friseur,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
curling  my  hair,  but  of  stuffing  birds,  who  is 
quite  a  curioso.  I  have  a  charming  horned 
owl  sitting  by  me  that  I  purchased  of  him." 

Her  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  anxiety 
about  Mrs.  Delany's  health,  but  that  contin- 
ued good  four  years  longer,  while  she  herself 
died  on  the  ryth  of  July  in  the  following 
year,  1785,  at  Bulstrode,  Mrs.  Delany  being 
with  her  to  the  last.  Her  best  epitaph  is  in 
the  dedication  to  the  "Flora,"  where  Mrs. 
Delany  speaks  of  "the  honor  and  delight 
I  have  enjoyed  in  her  most  generous,  steady, 
and  delicate  friendship  for  above  forty 
years." 

Old  Lady  Gower  had  died  at  Bill  Hill  on 
the  i  Qth  of  the  previous  February,  so  that 
now  Mrs.  Delany  stood  alone  in  a  new  gen- 
eration. The  King  and  Queen  feeling  this, 
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and  knowing  that  she  would  now  miss  Bui- 
strode  as  a  summer  resort,  presented  her  with 
a  house  at  Windsor  in  St.  Albans  street,  di- 
recting her  to  "bring  only  herself  and  her 
niece,  clothes  and  attendants,  as  stores  of 
every  kind^vould  be  laid  in  for  her."  The 
k'ind-hearted  royal  family  seem  to  have 
looked  on  Mrs.  Uelany  and  her  house  as  a 
new  toy,  and  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed 
playing  with  them.  After  the  first  fortnight, 
Mrs.  Delany  writes,  Sept.,  1785:  "Their 
Majesties  have  drank  tea  with  me  five  times 
and  the  Princesses  three.  They  generally 
stay  two  hours  or  longer."  The  royal  inter- 
est in  the  toy  continued  with  almost  unabat- 
ed vigor  during  the  remaining  three  years  of 
Mrs.  Delany's  life,  which  she  passed  in  se- 
rene enjoyment  with  her  grand-niece,  Miss 
Post  (G.  M.  A.)  to  act  as  her  daughter,  and 
surrounded  by  troops  of  friends ;  till  on  April 


15,  1788,  she  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  was  buried  in 
S.  James's  Church,  her  house  being  in  that 
Parish.  On  a  column  in  the  church  is  an 
epitaph  written  by  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester. 

Near  this  place,  lie  the  remains  of 

MARY  DELANY, 

Daughter  of  Bernard  Granville, 

And  niece  of  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne. 

She  was  married  1st  to  Alexander  Pendarves  of  Ros- 

crow  in  the 

County  of  Cornwall,  Esq. 
And  2nd  to  Patrick  Delany,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Down, 

in  Ireland. 
She  was  born  May  14,  1700,  and  died  April  15,  1788. 

She  was  a  lady  of  singular  ingenuity  and  polite- 
ness, and  of  unaffected  piety.  These  qualities  en- 
deared her  through  life  to  many  noble  and  excellent 
persons,  and  made  the  close  of  it  illustrious  by  pro- 
curing for  her  many  signal  marks  of  grace  and  favor 
from  their  Majesties. 

Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby. 


AN  ICONOCLAST. 

THIS  day  I  have  cast  all  my  statues^low, 
My  idol  men,  empedestaled  and  grouped — 
The  nowaday  Olympus  of  the  mind. 
They  were  my  dreams'  ideals  brought  "to  life, 
And  I  have  found  them  flesh  and  fallible. 


O  Thou  whom  craving  man  has  toiled  to  house 

'Neath  dome  and  arch,  in  formula  and  creed, 

And  hoped  to  reach  through  wine-drenched  hecatombs, 

And  Druid  incantation,  and  the  march 

Of  priestly  state  and  choruses  of  praise, 

Resounding  like  the  forest  racked  with  wind  ! 

Thou  whom  through  twilight  that  ne'er  grows  today 

We  seek,  whose  glory  would  our  vision  blast 

Could  we  behold  !    O  Thou  to  whom  the  soul 

Instinctive  leaps  as  vainly  ardorous 

As  flame-tongues  for  the  sky ! 

Grant  me  a  peace, — 

Me,  the  bereft,  but  wiser  grown  than  erst, 
Bowing  to  forms  where  guiled  and  yearning  youth 
Beheld  the  likeness  of  the  Time-old  Quest. 
Give  patient  resignation  to  await. 

Wilbur  Larrenwre. 
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THE  question  of  questions, — "Am  I  to 
live  or  die?  " — once  came  to  me  in  such  form 
that  it  seemed  to  demand  the  answer  from 
myself. 

It  was  at  Sacramento,  in  July  of  1849,  t^6 
hottest  month  of  the  hottest  of  all  years  to 
unacclimated  Argonauts.  I  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  mines  at  Horseshoe  Bar,  where  all 
day  long  a  blazing  sun  and  the  cold  water  of 
the  river  played  equally  upon  my  body. 
Sickness  clutched  me,  and'  clawed  at  my 
vitals.  I  exhausted  my  remnant  of  strength 
by  walking  in  one  day  the  thirty  miles  be- 
tween the  Bar  and  a  city  of  refuge.  The 
three  frame  buildings  and  the  hundreds  of 
tents  which  were  called  Sacramento  City 
must  surely  contain  some  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  world;  some  hospitality  for  a  sick  boy, 
even  though  he  knew  no  face  of  all  the  souls 
who  dwelt  there.  At  the  end  of  the  longest 
day  in  my  memory,  I  staggered  and  fell  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  tree  which  invited  me  to 
its  protection — I  knew,  for  I  saw  and  heard 
it — with  a  lowering  of  its  broad  limbs  and  a 
leafy  susurrus  of  welcome.  There  I  lay  for 
two  weeks,  and  helplessly  watched  the  battle 
within  me  between  nature  and  disease.  I 
had  a  loaf  of  bread  bought  with  the  last 
pinch  of  gold  dust  in  my  buckskin  bag,  and 
for  food  it  was  enough  'and  more  than 
enough.  Occasional  sips  of  water  were  to 
be  had  by  crawling  a  few  yards  to  a  camp  of 
Oregon  emigrants.  My  tree  stood  only  a 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  levee,  and 
there  was  a  steady  flow  of  busy  strangers 
tramping  by.  But  I  was  nothing  to  them, 
and  they  were  less  to  me.  With  face  turned 
to  my  great  and  pitiful  friend,  the  tree,  and 
with  a  spirit  strangely  stilled,  I  waited  for 
either  change. 

At  last  I  ceased  to  feel  the  sharp  claws  of 
my  inclosed  devil.  Had  it  gone,  or  was  it 
only  faint  for  lack  of  food  ?  Could  the  un- 
consumed  remnant  of  me  be  rebuilt  into 
health?  It  seemed  to  me  that,  nerveless  and 


spent  as  I  was,  I  needed  merely  to  recall  my 
will  from  its  exile  and  enthrone  it  again.  It 
was  only  the  question  between  living  and  dy- 
ing, and  the  will  is  the  master  of  life.  But 
really,  was  it  worth  while  to  live?  The 
dulled  eyes  gazed  upward  for  an  answer  to 
the  question,  for  none  came  from  within. 
My  friendly  tree  with  its  outpushing  branch- 
es and  sensitive  leaves,  always  growing,  but 
at  no  time  filling  more  than  a  certain  space, 
and  that  not  fully,  seemed  to  image  human 
life.  But  beyond  was  the  calm  arch  of  solid 
sky  through  which  death  and  I  would  vanish 
into  the  interspaces  of  the  infinite  mystery. 
So  lifeless  was  I  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  mock- 
ery to  debate  whether  I  should  call  back  my 
will,  when  I  was  unconscious  of  even  a  vel- 
leity  in  the  great  choice. 

The  doubt  was  decided  by  one  of  those 
little  things  which  jolt  the  wheels  of  living, 
although  in  itself  it  seemed  too  small  or 
mean  to  be  a  sufficient  motive.  Two  men 
passed  by,  and  commented  upon  me : 

"Look  at  that  poor  devil  again,  lying 
there  no  more  dead  than  he  was  a  week  ago. 
There's  about  as  much  real  life  in  him  as 
stays  in  a  boiled  kitten.  Think  of  a  chap's 
looking  at  us  through  that  dead  glaze  on 
the  eye's !  Wonder  how  long  he  means  to 
last." 

"Dunno.  But  he's  passing  in  his  last 
check  now.  Bet  you  a  doubloon  he  isn't 
alive  at  this  time  tomorrow." 

"Done!  There's  a  little  meat  yet  on  the 
bones.  He's  lasted  so  long  now  that  he  can 
stick  it  through  a  little  longer." 

"  Bet  you  two  doubloons  that  he's  dead 
inside  of  two  days." 

"Can't  take  that  bet.  But  it  does  gravel 
me  why  a  fellow  won't  get  up  and  dust  out 
of  the  way  when  he  knows  that  he's  gone 
anyhow." 

They  passed  on,  but  left  a  wholesome 
sting  with  their  brutal  words.  What!  was 
my  life  worth  no  more  than  a  stake  to  gam- 
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ble  over?  Come,  royal  Will,  the  over-lord 
of  life,  and  make  it  serviceable !  The  blood 
seemed  to  blush  and  redden  within  me;  the 
senses  tingled;  the  hands  clenched;  and  I 
sat  up,  opening  myself  to  the  inflow  of  air 
and  sweet  sounds  and  the  manliness  of 
hope. 

The  next  day  when  they  passed  by,  I  lean- 
ed against  the  tree  and  touched  my  hat  to 
them  in  salutation  : 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  One  of  you 
has  lost  his  bet.  Thanks  to  you — I've  won 
more  than  that." 

They  stared ;  the  winner  approached  as  if 
to  clap  me  on  the  shoulder,  but  did  not  do  it ; 
both  laughed,  and  passed  away  from  the  life 
they  had  saved. 

The  kindly  stirring  of  hunger  then  came, 
and  I  soaked  and  swallowed  the  crust  of  the 
loaf  that  had  lasted  through  my  sickness. 
Then  I  meandered  away  from  the  tree  awhile, 
and  felt  the  recreative  pleasure  of  a  little 
strength  rising  out  of  the  lower  depths  of 
lassitude.  But  next  day  there  was  no  crust, 
and  there  was  no  money.  I  must  not  only 
live  but  earn  a  living.  Strolling  down  to  the 
levee,  I  came  to  a  shanty  with  a  cloth  sign, 
"Placer  Times."  Within  was  a  young  man 
pulling  away  at  a  hand-press,  in  all  the  com- 
pressed dignity"  of  editor,  compositor,  press- 
man, and  printer's  devil.  He  hailed  me  : 

"  Don't  you  want  to  earn  a  dollar  in  twen- 
ty minutes  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  —  yes.  But  I  have  hardly  the 
strength  to  stand." 

"  That's  all  right.  Just  lean  up  here,  and 
shove  that  little  ink-roller  over  the  types  be- 
fore I  pull." 

I  could  do  that  and  did  it.  He  handed 
me  a  Mexican  dollar  with  a  smile  of  com- 
passion. I  took  the  coin  with  a  queer  feel- 
ing ;  it  was  my  first  dollar  for  manual  ser- 
vice. I  had  earned  money  before,  but  not 
for  hand-work  done  for  others.  It  was  wa- 
ges but  it  meant  bread,  and  was  as  good  as 
money  could  ever  be. 

That  evening  a  heavy  swirl  of  dust  came 
rolling  by  my  tree.  From  it  the  creaking  of 
a  prairie-schooner,  the  solid  trampling  of 
oxen,  and  the  singular  exhortations  of  their 


driver  were  audible.  He  was  talking  to 
them  in  the  cheery  and  kindly  tone  which 
some  men  use  to  their  humble  friends  : 

"  Almost  there,  my  hearties.  Two  blocks 
more  and  we're  at  the  corral.  Haw  there, 
Bright  and  Buck  !  come  now,  haw  in  just  a 
little  more ;  can't  you  for  me  ?  Right,  my 
good  boys,  and  steady  now.  We'll  take  a 
day's  rest  before  we  point  noses  for  Coloma 
again.  O  !  gee,  Bally  boy — gee  up,  I  say — 
why  don't  you  gee  now  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?— oh,  you  stiff-necked  son  of  a  bull  of 
Bashan,  gee.  I  say — GEE  !  God — bless  you, 
old  fellow,  if  you  don't  gee,  and  I  will  if  you 
do.  Gee,  I  say,  or  learn  the  glory  of  the 
goad.  There  now,  slow,  boy — all  right  this 
time,  but  don't  try  to  put  me  into  a  passion 
again,  as  the  profane  young  man  otherwise 
remarked.  Now,  hippah  !  andale  !  " 

By  this  time  the  dust  surrounded  me  also, 
and  I  saw  eight  massive  oxen  swaying  along 
under  the  guidance  of  a  short,  stalwart  man 
about  fifty  years  old,  whose  quick,  shining  eyes 
and  alert  voice  ruled  them  far  oftener  than 
the  long  whip  which  he  rarely  transferred  from 
his  shoulder  to  theirs.  The  oxen  seemed 
to  appreciate  their  master,  and  each  great 
animal  swung  out  his  heavy  head  from  the 
yoke  affectionately  toward  him  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  along  their  line.  It  was  the 
first  decent  intercourse  between  man  and 
beasts  that  I  had  seen  in  California,  and  I 
smiled  with  an  odd  pleasure. 

"  Eh,  my  boy — why,  what  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  ?  " 

"  Only  because  for  the  first  time,  sir,  I  see 
oxen  appreciate  as  well  as  understand  human 
language." 

"  H'm,  aye — perhaps.  Better  late  than 
never."  His  rapid  eye  ran  over  me.  "But 
how  pale  and  thin  you  are  !  What's  the 
matter  ?  No  matter  now — come  along  with 
us  to  camp,  and  let's  have  it  over  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

So  said  and  done.  When  the  oxen  were 
unyoked,  corraled,  and  fed,  we  sat  down 
to  a  pot  of  coffee  and  a  rasher  of  bacon, 
of  which,  however,  I  could  take  only  the 
fragrance.  We  talked  late  into  the  night. 
He  also  was  a  Yale  man  and  a  peripatetic. 
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Of  late  years  he  had  been  a  professor  in  a 
Western  college,  and  on  hearing  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  had  taken  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  leave  his  chair  long  enough  to  ex- 
tract from  El  Dorado  the  funds  to  endow  an 
enlarged  professorship  on  which  his  soul  was 
bent.  Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
California,  he  found  freight  to  be  fifty  cents 
a  pound  between  Sacramento  and  Coloma, 
and  so  bought  an  ox-team  as  the  quickest 
way  to  earn  the  endowment  of  his  new  pro- 
fessorship. He  was  of  the  highest  type  of 
the  Californians  at  that  day.  No  sturdier. 
more  adaptive,  genuine,  kindly,  and  master- 
ful soul  illuminated  his  fellow  beings  than 
Grove  Woolley,  professor  of  natural  history, 
driver  of  oxen,  and  quickener  of  men.  He 
soon  drew  out  my  short  story,  and  then  so- 
liloquized : 

"You're  sick  yet,  and  won't  be  on  the 
active  list  for  weeks.  And  you  are  out  of 
money,  and  haven't  the  strength  just  now 
to  earn  it  in  any  ordinary  way.  Very  well, 
then,  earn  it  in  an  extraordinary  way.  You 
can't  rustle  and  bustle ;  you  must  earn 
money  sitting  in  a  chair — if  you  can  find 
one  in  Sacramento.  Seems  to  me  that  a 
school  is  the  only  thing.  Look  at  the  glory 
of  teaching  the  first  school  in  the  great  Val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento,  and — 

"The  glory  be  waived,  if  you  please." 

"  But  the  necessity  remains.  Now,  there 
are  no  children  here  except  in  the  Oregon 
families  who  came  down  in  wagons  from  the 
Willamette  and  got  in  ahead  of  the  Eastern 
immigration,  and  that  is  clear  men.  Pick 
out  a  place  for  your  school — some  fine  old 
tree  on  the  bank  of  the  slough  close  by — 
circulate  around  among  the  Oregon  camp- 
fires  to-morrow  evening,  and  open  school 
next  day.  Time  was  never  made  to  be  lost. 
When  I  return  from  Coloma  next  trip,  I'll 
find  you  half  well  and  '  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.'" 

"  Teaching  the  young  idiots  how  to  shout," 
I  echoed  sadly,  for  the  prospect  was  not  per- 
fectly cheerful  to  me. 

"  That's  a  paraphrase,  my  boy,  and  always 
was  good,  but  never  so  true  as  the  real  thing. 
Depend  upon  it  that  nothing  in  the  world  is 


so  worthy  as  is  a  sound,  clean,  accomplished 
fact." 

"  Not  even  the  factor?" 

"Don't  forget,  my  verbal  young  friend, 
that  we  do  sometimes  'build  better  than  we 
know,'  and  that  the  greater  includes  the 
less." 

The  advice  was  not  especially  enticing  to 
me,  but  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  was  too  sick  to  be  fit  for  anything 
else,  and  it  must  be  proved  if  I  was  well 
enough  to  be  fit  to  teach  school.  Early  next 
morning  I  selected  the  most  venerable  and 
profoundly  stooping  tree  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  slough,  as  being  most  suggestive 
of  the  Academe.  The  foliage  perfectly  pro- 
tected one  from  the  noon  sun,  and  the  glare 
of  morning  and  evening  was  shut  out  by  an 
old  wagon  cloth  furnished  and  stretched 
under  my  supervision  by  the  kind  hands  of 
Professor  Woolley.  Then  I  walked  around 
to  all  of  the  evening  camp-fires  of  teamsters, 
and  drummed  up  a  dozen  Oregon  children 
to  learn  what  they  would  or  could  of  me  at 
an  ounce  of  gold  a  month  each,  payable  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

At  opening,  my  school-room  was  uniquely 
furnished.  There  were  no  desks  or  seats 
except  half  a  dozen  emptied  merchandise 
boxes.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  had  a  gnarled 
bunch  at  the  ground,  which  made  a  natural 
seat  for  the  pedagogue.  The  only  book  I 
could  muster  was  my  pocket  Shakspere,  from 
which  I  feared  I  should  be  obliged  to  teach 
the  alphabet  to  the  younger  cubs.  Obvious- 
ly, my  instruction  must  be  mainly  object- 
teaching  or  orally,  from  brain  direct  to  brain. 
The  fine  simplicity  that  ruled  the  situation 
was  really  enticing. 

Only  two  pupils  were  ready  for  the  first 
day.  They  were  sister  and  brother,  Gloriana 
and  Clay  Banks.  Gloriana  was  happily 
named;  she  was  peerless,  the  nonpareil  in 
my  experience.  Pike  county  excelled  itself 
in  giving  her  birth  and  training.  The  plains 
over  which  she  traveled  in  an  emigrant  wag- 
on to  Oregon  furnished  her  a  large  and  slow 
breadth  of  view.  The  fat  valley  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, in  which  she  developed  to  young 
womanhood,  impressed  its  yielding  plump- 
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ness  upon  her  form  and  mind.  The  Cayuse 
pony  on  which  she  rode  from  Oregon  to  the 
Sacramento  lent  her  a  contrary  tricksiness  of 
spirit  very  alluring  to  the  student  of  unex- 
pected character  in  humanity.  But  her  face 
and  voice  were  caught  back  and  condensed 
from  the  oversoul  of  the  beauty  and  music 
of  mankind.  The  face  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere  except  suggestively  in  Middleton's 
fine  painting  of  Holy  Eyes.  Every  feature 
was  purely  finished;  every  combination  was 
in  harmony.  The  eyes,  bright  and  steady, 
glowed  warmly  under  a  fair,  cool  forehead. 
The  mouth  would  have  been  a  provocation 
had  it  belied  the  innocent  eyes.  The  voice 
was  gentle,  naturally  modulated,  but  hesitat- 
ating,  inquiring,  and  tentative.  From  face 
and  voice  one  could  easily  see  that  the  mind 
of  the  girl  was  a  virgin  thicket.  There  was 
no  other  beauty.  Her  form  was  largely  de- 
veloped for  her  apparent  age  of  sixteen,  and 
she  carried  herself  in  the  uncertain  manner 
of  one  who  had  never  seen  a  graceful  wo- 
man. Her  hands  were  somewhat  coarsened 
by  the  work  of  a  frontier  life,  but  they  were 
not  spoiled.  Everywhere  below  the  face  she 
seemed  to  be  incased  in  some  foreign  sub- 
stan»e,  which  would  soon  disappear  under 
trituration  with  men  and  women  of  finer 
grain  than  she  had  yet  known.  She  sug- 
gested to  me  a  perfect  face  in  marble,  be- 
neath which  the  body  was  onlychisel-chippe.d, 
and  again,  a  disguised  figure  which  had  just 
removed  the  mask  so  that  a  heavenly  face 
startled  you  in  its  outlook  from  the  clumsy 
garments.  But  she  was  equally  unconscious 
of  her  beauty  and  her  awkwardness.  So 
late  as  sixteen  o'clock  in  the  morning,  her 
mind  labored  in  the  slow,  dull  rhythm  of  a 
sleeping  heave  and  fall. 

When  I  asked  her  what  she  had  studied, 
she  replied  in  a  level,  monotonous  way: 

"Webster's  Spellin'-book,  Easy  Reader, 
some  writing  some  'rithmetic,  but  I  never 
could  git  acrost  vulgar  fractions.  I  hain't 
got  no  head  for  cipherin'.  Never  did  see 
any  thin'  to  come  out  o'  figgers." 

"And  I  fear,  Gloriana,  that  you  are  not 
much  of  a  grammarian,  either." 

"The  which  r 


"I  said  that  perhaps  you  are  not  a  gram- 
marian." 

"Grammarian!  No,  sir — I'm  a  Mazouri- 
an." 

There  was  a  sublimity  in  her  unconscious- 
ness that  no  touch  of  English  could  express. 
I  muttered  involuntarily: 

"  Heu  !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo." 

"Anan,  sir?" 

"It  suggested  itself  to  me,  Gloriana,  that 
perhaps  the  grammarian  and  the  Missourian 
do  slightly  differ." 

"Please,  sir— what's  the  differ?" 

"They  are  the  same,  but  not  in  the  same 
stage.  The  Missourian  is  first  in  natural  or- 
der, and,  I  fear,  is  somewhat  plantigrade. 
The  grammarian  comes  afterwards,  and 
wears  right  and  left  shoes  that  fit.  The 
second  can  never  become  the  first,  but  the 
first  may  develop  into  the  second.  You 
shall,  Gloriana." 

"Gloriana!  oh,  Heavens!"  ejaculated  a 
drawling  voice  behind  me.  I  turned  and 
gazed  upon  a  tall  young  fellow,  but  a  few 
years  callower  than  myself.  His  large  fea- 
tures had  a  melancholy  habit;  his  fine  eyes 
flickered  lambently:  and  his  head  drooped 
alternately  toward  the  shoulders.  He  seem- 
ed able  but  unwilling  to  move  out  from  un- 
der some  pressure  in  the  atmosphere.  There 
was  a  lazy,  refined  richness  in  his  voice,  and 
he  modulated  it  as  mellowly  as  a  flautist  with 
his  stops. 

"  Surely,  you  said  Gloriana,  sir,  and  I — I 
have  never  seen  her  or  any  one  until  now. 
Pardon  me,  but  is  it  Spenser  whom  I  ad- 
dress, or  possibly  Lyly?  And  where  are  the 
other  Euphuists  ?  And  this,  which  my  dream 
said  was  California — is  it  Fairyland,  or  At- 
lantis, or  Utopia,  or  Arcadia,  or,  possibly, 
the  Hesperides?  I  thought  'the  greatest, 
glorious  Gloriana  had  passed  away,  a  virgin 
queen.'  But  now,  here,  in  a  republican  age, 
ever  young,  and  without  a  crown,  except 
the  fulvousness  of  natural  gold!  Where 
are  we? — what  is  this? — who  are  we  all,  and 
can  there  be  any  others?  Good  stranger,  en- 
lighten me." 

"  This  is  only  a  school,  alfresco,  and  pri- 
mary, I  fear.  It  is  located  in  Sacramento. 
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It  aims  to  comprehend  every  grade  of  edu- 
cable  youth.  It  is  not  an  asylum." 

"  Ah !  the  asylum  is  forgiven.  It  is  a 
school,  however!  It  aims  to  comprehend 
every  pupil.  And  these  are  the  pupils.  Ad- 
mit me,  also,  kind  teacher.  I  want  to  be 
comprehended.  All  my  life  I  have  failed  in 
that — or  others  have — and  it  is  my  despair. 
I  am  too  subjective.  Others  can  learn  from 
without,  but  I,  alas!  only  from  within.  I 
must  draw  from  my  own  well.  I  can  never 
learn  what  I  have  not  always  known.  In 
mathematics  at  school  I  came  to  Nine  and 
stopped.  I  was  born,  containing  the  Nine. 
'  I  lisped  in  numbers  and  the  numbers  came ' 
— up  to  Nine.  They  say  that  next  to  that 
comes  a  cipher,  and  I  have  heard  somewhere 
that  nought  into  nought  is  nought.  Then 
the  rest  is-  nought — '  and  silence. '  Heavens ! 
my  teachers  tried  to  stuff,  cram,  gorge  me 
with  outside  facts,  and  by  a  beastly  indriving. 
Certainly,  they  failed.  My  true  teacher 
must  fish  in  me  for  my  own  unconscious 
possessions,  and  compel  me  to  cognize  them 
subjectively.  You  see,  he  must  give  me 
what  of  my  own  I  don't  know  now,  but  have 
always  known  hitherto.  Somebody  said 
once  that  education  was  a  drawing  out. 
No,  no ! — don't  draw  me  out  into  the  coolth 
where  I  must  shiver.  Draw  up  my  own  am- 
brosia, lower  my  lines  for  my  own  nectar,  and 
help  me  to  feed  on  myself  in  a  beautiful  cir- 
cle. You  shake  your  head.  Don't  you  see 
what  I  want?  Heavens  !  " 

And  his  head  changed  to  the  other  shoul- 
der. 

"  I  must  make  the  answer,"  said  I  sympa- 
thetically, "once  made  to  me  by  an  eminent 
metaphysician :  '  You  don't  know  what  you 
want,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  give  it  to  you." 

"  In/dice!  " — His  intonation  was  delicious. 
— "  But  we  need  not  try  to  know.  If  we 
wait  long  enough  and  refuse  effort,  the  best 
will  always  come.  And  waiting  is  such  fun 
— but  when  can  we  ever  wait  long  enough  ? 
To  loaf  lazily  with  a  chum  in  this  world  and 
to  be  a  Lazarus  in  heaven — that  is  the  high- 
er education.  Of  course  I  mean  a  chum, 
successively.  An  annual  chum,  a  monthly 
lover,  are  the  concentric  circles  of  natural 


life.  Constancy  is  inelastic,  inanimated. 
Shall  I  be  a  burr?  No  !  but  a  bird.  Who 
but  the  fluctuating  humming-bird  tires  of 
one  sweetness  and  tastes  every  honey  in 
sight  ?  Ah !  let  me  study  fluxions  with 
you  !  The  line  of  beauty  must  be  there, 
and  that  makes  everything  easy.  And  thor- 
ough-bass also,  for  of  that  I  have  some  in- 
tuitions. And  dancing,  surely  ?  Not  danc- 
ing!" 

"  If  my  scholars  dance,"  said  I  grimly,  "  it 
will  more  probably  be  for  pain  than  pleasure." 

"I  should  have  remembered,"  he  replied 
gently,  "  that  dancing  is  usually  taught  at 
evening  schools.  That  suggests  an  alarm- 
ing thought.  Surely,  you  don't  teach  in 
these  dark  evenings  !  For  the  dogs  of  Sac- 
ramento are  multitudinous,  and  the  ill-fa- 
vored men  I  see  on  the  streets  must  be  ir- 
regulous,  and  I — I  have  no  escort." 

•"'Rest,  perturbed  spirit!'  Why  should 
you  fear  any  harm  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  fear,  but  a  consciousness  that 
I  might  be 'profaned.  Why,  indeed,  fear? 
I  wish  well  to  every  one,  and  do  nothing  at 
all  to  any.  And  I  love  to  lean.  How  joy- 
ous must  he  be  who  can  always  be  a  lean- 
holder  !  It  is  heavenly  to  be  protected  and 
do  nothing  but  think  everything.  I  must 
find  some  one  to  adopt  me.  Why  should 
good,  useful  men  confine  themselves  to  or- 
phans ?  Heavens  !  Do  you  know  Barton 
Lee,  the  banker,  who  rolls  in  wealth  as  in  a 
blanket  ?  " 

"  Very  slightly.  I  talked  with  him  yes- 
terday about  his  son  for  a  pupil,  who  may 
or  may  not  come  yet  to  the  school." 

"  Surely,  that  is  enough.     It  must  be  that 

.  he  longs  for  an  adopted  child  to  enlarge  him 

more  en  rapport  with  the  outer  world.  Could 

you  not — will  you — persuade  him  to  adopt 

me  ?     Ah,  joy  !  " 

"Probably  you  would  find  it  better  to 
adopt  yourself.  But,  really,  we  are  wasting 
time,  and  I  must  talk  with  this  boy.  Mean- 
while, let  me  ask  you  to  decide  definitely 
what  you  wish  to  study.  Please  to  put  your 
mind  together." 

"  My  mind  will  compose  itself  naturally. 
It  is  quite  useless  for  me  to  try,  good  teacher." 
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While  his  mind  composed  itself,  his  eyes 
dwelt  alternately  and  adoringly  upon  Glori- 
ana  and  the  sky. 

Clay  Banks  was  only  a  year  younger  than 
Gloriana,  but  he  seemed  at  least  a  decade 
behind  her  in  intelligence.  She  was  un- 
awakened,  but  he  had  almost  nothing  to 
awake.  His  hair  was  yellow  and  a  mane ; 
his  face  was  yellow  and  lumpy ;  his  eyes 
were  tawny  and  feral.  Broad  horse-teeth, 
set  in  an  open,  unmeaning  mouth,  formed 
the  only  color  relief  to  that  yellow,  sodden 
face.  His  one  possession  that  fitted  any- 
thing was  his  name.  I  soon  found  him  to 
be,  in  doggedness  and  even  stupid  malig- 
nancy, a  slowly  maturing  diabolian.  How 
to  batter  at  such  material  was  the  problem. 
His  replies  to  my  questions  showed  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  except  to  talk  about 
horses  and  cattle.  He  had  never  seen  the 
alphabet.  I  began  to  teach  him  the  letters 
from  my  Shakspere,  but  it  was  a  pocket  edi- 
tion in  diamond  type,  and  he  blinked  at  the 
page,  saying  that  he  "  couldn't  see  them 
durned  little  curlicues  apart."  Fortunately, 
coarser  appliances  for  learning  were  at  hand. 

"  Go  into  that  field,  Clay,  where  they  are 
building  a  shanty  about  a  hundred  yards  off. 
Get  them  to  give  you  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
half  a  dozen  split  shingles  that  they  can't  use. 
We'll  find  a  use." 

When  he  had  lurched  back,  bringing  in 
his  hands  his  only  intellectual  apparatus,  I 
chalked  each  shingle  with  a  letter.  Then 
holding  them  up,  one  at  a  time,  I  made  him 
repeat  after  me  the  sound  of  the  letter,  and 
strove  to  impress  upon  him  its  form.  Then 
I  made  him  chalk  the  same  letter  elsewhere 
on  the  shingle.  This  consumed  an  infinity 
of  patience,  but  I  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  out  of  which 
Champollion  might  perhaps  eventually  de- 
cipher a  meaning.  After  thus  teaching  him 
three  or  four  letters,  I  selected  one  of  the 
shingles  and  told  him  to  name  it.  He  glar- 
ed at  it  with  ursine  ferocity.  An  enemy 
blocked  his  path.  I  waited,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  glare.  Tr^en  his  fists  unclenched,  and 
his  shoulders  fell  with  a  limp,  invertebrate 
hopelessness. 


"That  durned  thing  stal'ls  me — it  does." 

Then  I  went  back  on  the  lesson,  iterating 
and  reiterating.  He  could  repeat  after  me, 
but  he  could  not  or  would  not  once  discrimi- 
nate among  the  letters.  For  a  full  hour  I 
rolled  that  Sisyphean  stone.  Never  was 
mortal  patience  more  faithfully  exercised  ; 
never  was  it  more  fully  exhausted.  When 
none  whatever  was  left,  I  said  to  him  as  I 
whittled  the  shingle  end  into  a  handle  : 

"My  boy, — instruction  is  imparted  in  two 
ways — by  mind  or  through  matter.  If  one 
is  useless,  the  other  remains.  The  general 
who  has  failed  in  direct  attack  may  still 
succeed  by  proper  movements  upon  the 
flank  or  rear.  If  the  letter  chalked  upon  this 
shingle  which  I  now  hold  up  before  you  does 
not  imprint  itself  correctly  upon  your  eye,  I 
shall  imprint  it  elsewhere,  all  over  your  back, 
and  with  such  force  that  it  way  strike  through 
you  correctly  to  the  eyes  at  last.  The  Ro- 
man pedagogues  described  this  scientific 
method  as  a  vis  a  tergo.  It  is  not  pleasing, 
but  we  must  be  always  glad  to  sacrifice  to 
science.  Now,  name  this  letter." 

He  knuckled  his  eyes,  and  said  sullenly, 
"Dunno."  I  transferred  with  befitting  in- 
dustry the  chalked  letter  from  the  shingle  all 
over  his  back.  He  did  not  wince,  but  re- 
marked profanely,  whenever  the  blow  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  blister. 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  -solemn,  horrified 
voice  behind  me : 

"  Ah,  that  beastly  indriving  again  !  It  was 
always  too  much  for  me.  Heavens  !  why 
not  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  ?  A 
long  farewell ! " 

After  an  ineffectual  parting  look  at  the 
dewy  eyes  of  Gloriana,  through  the  apron 
she  had  thrown  over  her  face,  my  unknown 
visitor  stalked  away  with  the  haughty  humil- 
ity of  a  Spanish  fidalgo  profaned.  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

In  the  next  few  days,  seven  new  pupils 
came  into  the  fold.  They  were  mostly  im- 
ported Oregon  boys,  bred  in-and-in  with  a 
dash  of  Cayuse  strain.  Their  ages  varied 
between  ten  and  twenty-one  years,  and  all 
were  at  different  stages  of  the  alphabet. 
Gloriana  alone  was  above  the  lowest  level  of 
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ignorance,  and,  as  I  soon  learned,  she  came 
to  this,  expecting  it  to  be  a  finishing  school. 
Notwithstanding  her  slow  mental  awkward- 
ness, varied  occasionally  by  a  cranky  fit  of 
obstinacy,  I  learned  to  have  a  genuine  re- 
spect for  her — not  so  much  for  what  she  ac- 
tually was,  but  for  what  must  eventually  be 
developed  in  one  who  looked  out  with  those 
unspoiled  eyes  from  that  unspoilable  face. . 
But  the  boys  were  hopeless.  They  were 
dense,  and,  out  of  school,  profane,  pugna- 
cious, and  brutal.  Clay  Banks  was  easily 
the  worst  of  them  all.  When  laboring  at 
them  with  the  shingles,  I  felt  that  each  was 
a  baked  clod,  and  that  I  was  doomed  to  pen- 
etrate them  by  pinhole  drillings,  to  drop  in 
microscopic  seeds  of  knowledge.  Had  I 
been  willing  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
tilling  them  for  years,  there  would  have  been 
a  hopefulness  and  a  cheery  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  slow  growth  of  my  dry  seeds  into 
flower  and  fruit.  But  the  thought  was  in- 
admissible. I  simply  waited  until  I  should 
recover  my  full  strength,  and  turn  to  any- 
thing else. 

One  evening,  just  a  fortnight  after  the 
opening  day,  I  was  debating  with  a  pipe  and 
myself  whether  I  had  not  sufficient  strength 
to  assume  my  freedom.  There  entered  to 
me  a  reverend  angel,  bent  on  an  errand  of 
mercy.  He  was  a  clergyman  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Yale  a  little  before  my 
time,  and  who  has  since  much  more  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  dispenser  of  sound 
learning  in  California.  He,  too,  had  left  the 
mines  with  shaken  health.  His  inquiries 
about  my  school  and  plans  were  so  careful 
that  I  easily  saw  the  opportunity,  and  said : 

"I  took  this  school  only  until  I  could  do 
anything  else,  and  now  I  feel  strong  enough 
to  do  that  anything.  And  two  weeks  have 
demonstrated  to  me,  either  that  I  have  mis- 
taken my  vocation,  or  that  these  boys  are  un- 
fit to  exist.  If  I  continue,  at  least  one  homi- 
cide will  be  justifiable  at  some  time.  But 
you  are  a  professional  teacher.  You  cannot 
preach  until  your  health  is  restored.-  Why 
not  take  these  wretches  off  my  hands?" 

He  quietly  inquired  as  to  the  terms  of  sale. 

"The  furnishings  are  of  little  value.     Af- 


ter the  first  day,  I  procured  extra  canvas  for 
the  four  side  walls.  The  benches  I  made 
myself  at  noonings  out  of  dry-goods  boxes. 
The  good  will  of  the  school  has  indescriba- 
ble value,  if  any." 

"Would  four  ounces  of  gold  dust  be  suffic- 
ient ?  "     It  was:  and  the  pioneer  school  with 
all   its  privileges   changed  hands,  with  the  • 
stipulation   that  he  should  take  possession 
after  noon  of  the  next  day. 

Upon  that  morning  my  school  assembled 
as  usual.  After  announcing  the  change,  I 
gave  them  a  brief  valediction  : 

"  I  commit  you  to  more  experienced 
hands  and  with  unmixed  delight.  This  fort- 
night has  taught  me  two  valuable  lessons — 
that  ignorance  is  worse  than  crime,  and  that 
your  future  is  hopeless  unless  you  fall  into 
better  hands.  But  it  has  taught  you  noth- 
ing. You  are  the  worst  collection  of  human 
nature  at  an  early  stage  that  ever  presented 
itself  to  an  unprejudiced  eye.  Out  of  grati- 
tude that  I  shall  teach  you  no  more  I  remit 
for  you  fully  and  heartily  the  fee  for  thus 
far.  Tell  your  parents  when  you  get  home 
this  noon,  not  to  lay  that  up  for  or  against 
me.  I  shall  never  call  for  it.  I  don't  want 
compensation  for  thankless  labor.  But  if  I 
have  ever  failed  to  punish  you  each  time  as 
you  deserved,  as  is  not  impossible,  though  I 
don't  clearly  remember  the  occasion,  I  will 
do  my  full  duty  now — partly  to  make  up  for 
any  such  omission,  and  chiefly  because  of 
your  general  bad  character.  The  class  will 
form  a  row,  and  hold  out  their  right  hands 
for  the  shingle." 

They  formed  a  row.  Clay  Banks  happen - 
pened  to  stand  at  one  end.  This  was  fortu- 
nate, for  he  especially  deserved  and  received 
the  first  fruits  of  my  strength.  Then  I  went 
down  the  line  of  seven  boys'  right  hands  and 
shingled  them  an  appreciative  farewell.  Glo- 
riana  stood  last  and  with  hand  outstretched. 
1  took  it  mechanically,  but  I  had  not  thought 
of  her,  and  now  there  seemed  to  be  a  debat- 
able question: 

"  You,  Gloriana  —  why  should  I  punish 
you  ?  To  be  sure,  you  have  been  in  bad 
company,  and  the  way  of  the  world  blames 
quite  as  much  for  circumstances  and  by- 
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standers  as  for  the  act  itself.     But  not  once  selves  softly  in  her  cheeks,  had  told  me  of 

have  you  given  me  specific  cause  for  punish-  her  simple  gladness  in  being  singled  out  and 

ment.     You  have  been  fractious  occasional-  analyzed  even  with  dubious  praise.     No  one 

ly,  but  you  always  recognized  it  and  chang-  had  ever  complimented  her  with  attention, 

ed  yourself  before  I  could  reprove  you.  You  But  in   those  infinitely  natural  eyes,  I  saw 

have  not  been  bad.     Yet  you  have  gained  young  thoughts,  gentle,  innocent,  and   un- 

nothing.    You  or  I  have  been  in  fault : — who  consciously  outlooking  as  doves  from  their 

•  shall   be   punished?      Don't    you  see,    my  windows.     It  was  a  revelation  to  me  of  the 

child,  that  worthiness  doesn't  belong  to  the  way  in  which  nature  sometimes  conceals  for 
starting  point  nor  yet  to  the  final  height  Pita  while  a  fine  possibility, 

is  only  in  what  is  gained  between  them —  "Don't  you  want  the  hand,  sir?" 

the  sum  of  the  increment —  "  The  hand  !     No,  Gloriana,  it  is  too  good 

"  Some  of  the  which,  sir  ?  "  for  punishment.     But  I  take  the  hand  re- 

I  dropped  her  hand  hurriedly.  She  raised  spectfully,  and  say  good-by  to  the  only  pupil 

her  fine  eyes,  and  I  saw  them  then  for  the  I  shall  ever  care  to  remember.     For  my  am- 

first  time.     The  queer  lines  quivering  about  bition  as  a  teacher  is  fully  closed:  I   shall 

her  mouth  and  the  blush-roses  lifting  them-  never  play  pedagogue  again." 

C.  T.  H.  Palmer; 


LONGFELLOW. 

PLEASANT  as  sound  of  falling  rain  among 

The  summer  leaves,  and  sweet  as  after  rain 

The  moist  earth  is  when  the  sun  shines   again, 
The  measure  and  the  music  of  his  song. 
Not  to  his  muse,  most  gentle,  may  belong 

The  throb  of  passion,  the  wild  pulse  of  pain; 

Upon  his  perfect  purity  no  stain  ; 
And  the  world's  turmoil  would  but  do  him  wrong. 

But  with  a  tender  ministry  he  glides 
Into  our  hearts,  and  like  an  angel  guest 

That  presence  evermore  with  us  abides 
With  healing,  strength  ;  with  comforting  and  rest. 

O,  bard  beloved !   the  blessed  labor  thine 

To  show  thine  art  how  pure,  and  how  divine. 

He  sang  the  New  World's  song  unto  the  Old  : 

The  fading  story  of  a  fading  race 
Revived  upon  his  lips  in  numbers  bold, 

Art  without  art,  and  grace  untaught  of  grace. 
With  master  hand  that  wakened  and  controlled, 

The  lyres  of  other  lands  he  made  his  own, 

And  gave  the  added  magic  of  his  tone, 
Their  golden  legends  touched  with  finer  gold. 
Well  won  thy  bays — and  not  alone  the  bays, 
O,  poet !  great  as  is  thy  meed  of  praise, 

Greater  the  love  that  follows  after  thee 
To  that  new  life,  new  land ;  where,  with  calm  eyes, 

And  brow  serene,  there  greets  thee  lovingly, 
Thy  Dante,  in  the  gates  of  Paradise! 

Ina   D.   Coolbrith. 
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IT  was  a  gray  day  along  the  coast.  The 
fog  had  lifted  sufficiently  to  show  a  stretch 
of  curving  beach,  covered  with  hieroglyphic 
tracery  of  sea-weed  and  slimy  kelp  ;  and 
beyond  it  a  gray  ocean,  surging  in  restless 
swells,  and  beating  against  the  hard  sand 
line  in  fretting  impatience.  To  the  left, 
Cypress  Point  stretched  away :  a  long,  dark 
promontory,  crowned  with  storm-beaten, 
wind  twisted  cypress  trees,  whose  dark  greens 
in  the  vague  distance  merged  into  purples. 
The  sea  wind  blew  salty  and  strong ;  and 
Helen  Acton  anchored  her  easel  more  firm- 
ly in  the  yielding  sand  by  the  aid  of  iron 
spikes.  Helen  Acton  was  an  artist — at  least, 
for  the  time  being— and,  of  course,  with  am- 
ateur instinct,  no  sooner  had  she  drifted  to 
Monterey  than  she  selected  one  of  the  finest 
as  well  as  the  most  difficult  bits  of  rock- 
bound  coast  for  her  first  field  of  operation. 
Helen  courted  solitude.  Inspiration  came 
from  solitude  and  biting  the  ends  of  paint- 
brushes, she  devoutly  believed;  so,  when 
the  last  of  her  companions  had  disappeared 
over  the  rocks  towards  Moss  Beach,  she 
settled  herself  for  a  morning  alone. 

It  was  a  weird  place,  surrounded  by  white 
sand-dunes,  whose  only  covering  was  a  stunt- 
ed growth  of  grayish-green  sage,  interspersed 
with  occasional  bushes  of  yellow  and  white 
lupine,  and  here  and  there  down  in  the  hol- 
lows sand  verbenas  of  pink  or  deep  gold, 
twisting  their  sinuous  arms  in  and  out  of  the 
sandy  soil;  but  Helen  liked  the  lonesome- 
ness,  with  the  sighing  of  the  winds,  the  moan- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  the  echo  of  the  pines. 
She  liked  to  choose  her  nature  to  suit  her 
mood.  She  believed  in  preserving  the  laws 
of  harmony,  and  chose  her  painting,  the 
place,  and  her  mood  as  carefully  as  she  se- 
lected ribbons  for  her  costumes.  She  had 
taken  to  painting  because  it  was  the  fashion, 
though  she  would  have  scorned  such  a  charge. 
She  prided  herself  on  being  unconventional, 
jut,  somehow,  her  unconventionality  always 
took  a  popular  turn. 
VOL.  III.— 27. 


Her  nature  was  complex  and  many-hued. 
She  assimilated  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  whomever  and  whatever  she  came  into 
contact  with.  A  readiness  to  receive  united 
with  a  natural  quickness  of  comprehension, 
an  appreciative  look,  a  responsive  smile,  had 
combined  to  earn  for  her  a  cheap  reputation 
for  learning.  She  dipped  into  science,  art, 
and  literature,  and  recovered  herself  with 
the  supple  ease  of  a  practiced  intellectual 
gymnast ;  and  when  the  cooking  mania 
seized  the  fashionable  world,  she  gained  no 
small  repute  through  a  neatly  turned  pud- 
ding. For  the  rest,  Helen  Acton  was  a  con- 
scientious young  woman  of  twenty-three, 
well  educated  as  the  world  goes,  intensely 
well  bred,  and  possessed  of  supreme  confi- 
dence in  her  own  abilities.  She  severely 
disapproved  of  the  philosophy  of  hiding  her 
light  under  a  bushel — rather  advocated  the 
raising  of  the*  highest  electric  towers,  where- 
by the  glimmer  of  the  slightest  spark  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  multitude. 

She  was  good  looking,  with  the  usual 
American  freshness  of  complexion.  Her 
head  was  unusually  well  shaped,  and  finely 
poised  above  graceful  shoulders.  Her  hair 
undulated  in  waves  of  shining  bronze,  and 
her  coiffure  was  always  arranged  with  a  Cly- 
tie  inclination.  A  certain  young  man  at  a 
literary  club  once  told  her  that  her  profile 
was  like  Cly tie's;  ever  afterwards  she  builded 
on  that  resemblance,  and  the  effect  was  clas- 
sical as  well  as  becoming.  Modern  fashion 
decreed  a  renaissance  of  classic  habiliments, 
so  she  could  well  conciliate  both  centuries. 
Her  profile  was  charming — a  thing  rare  in 
nineteenth  century  women — and  her  face 
was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  baffling  gray  eyes, 
which  were  both  bright  and  restless,  chang- 
ing in  tone  so  often  that  it  puzzled  one  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  depth  in 
them,  or  whether  they  but  represented  the 
shifting  moods  of  her  nature. 

She  sat  listlessly  testing  the  points  of  her 
new  sable  brushes  for  a  while.  Not  a  soul 
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was  in  sight.  Then  she  fell  to  painting  spas- 
modically until  the  canvas  was  covered.  At 
last  she  tired  of  her  attempt,  and  spreading 
her  warm,  scarlet  shawl  on  the  sand,  drew 
out  a  volume  of  Rossetti's  poems  from  her 
lunch  basket,  and  lay  down  comfortably  to 
read.  Rossetti  and  the  sea  harmonized,  too. 

As  she  lay  there,  half  dreaming  and  half 
reading,  she  saw  two  figures  on  the  beach, 
and,  as  she  languidly  raised  her  head,  she 
saw  them  wade  down  into  the  water.  The 
tide  was  on  the  ebb,  and  she  noticed  that 
they  carried  long  rakes.  One  of  the  figures 
was  picturesquely  clad  in  a  loose-fitting,  dark 
blue  jersey,  with  a  bright  red  handkerchief 
knotted  at  his  throat,  and  a  pair  of  old  brown 
overalls  rolled  up  to  his  knees.  Even  from 
her  distance  she  could  see  that  he  was  young 
and  possessed  a  sturdy,  well-knit  figure.  Her 
interest  began  to  be  aroused.  She  mentally 
voted  Rossetti  a  bore,  and  strolled  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  beach  with  apparent  care- 
lessness. She  stood  there  for  some  time,  un- 
noticed by  the  men,  who  were  standing  waist 
deep  in  the  water  raking  in  piles  of  kelp, 
which  were  interlaced  with  choice  sea-moss, 
from  off  the  rocks. 

The  young  fellow  simply  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  her  once  as  she  stood  there. 
His  companion  said  something  in  Spanish 
and  nodded  in  her  direction,  but  he  never 
looked  up,  going  on  with  his  work. 

"He  looks  like  an  Antinous,"  Helen  mused 
to  herself.  An  inspiration  flashed  into  her 
mind.  "  Here  is  a  mission,  civilizing  an  An- 
tinous/' 

She  had  tried  her  hand  at  missionary  work, 
and  had  once  taught  in  a  charity  kindergar- 
ten, after  talking  one  evening  with  a  hand- 
some young  minister;  and  she  had  succeeded, 
by  dint  of  liberal  donations,  in  dressing  some 
of  the  prettiest  youngsters,  with  the  curliest 
locks,  in  Greenaway  gowns,  and  there  her  in- 
terest ceased.  She  spent  one  morning  in 
banging  their  hair,  and  felt  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  in  elevating  their  tastes. 

Every  woman  is  a  reformer  at  heart  in  her 
little  way.  Whether  from  conviction  of  duty 
or  from  frivolous  impulse,  the  sex  is  wedded 
to  regenerating;  therefore,  Helen  having  set- 


tled in  her  mind  that  this  was  a  heathen  An- 
tinous, immediately  concluded  that  it  was  her 
mission  to  convert  him.  She  would  be  a 
patron  Hadrian  to  this  moss  gatherer. 

After  some  time  he  waded  to  the  shore, 
with  an  old  willow  basket  filled  with  sea 
mosses  strapped  on  his  shoulders.  Helen 
stepped  forward  and  said: 

"Will  you  please  let  me  examine  your 
moss?  " 

"  Certainly,  madam." 

He  took  off  his  battered  straw  hat  politely 
and  set  the  dripping  basket  down  on  the 
sand,  while  his  companion  lighted  a  pipe  and 
walked  on  towards  the  hills.  Helen. b.nt  over 
the  moss  with  apparent  interest,  although  an 
hour  ago  she  had  dubbed  it  "  slimy  stuff," 
and  refused  to  proceed  with  the  party  in 
search  of  it.  The  young  fellow  selected 
some  of  his  finest  specimens  and  asked  her 
to  accept  them. 

"O,  no,"  she  answered:  "You  have  too 
much  trouble  to  collect  it.  I  can  not  take 
them,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to  buy 
some — 

He  drew  himself  up  proudly :  "  No,  Mad- 
am, I  never  allow  my  gifts  to  be  bought." 

Helen  blushed.  She  was  not  given  to  con- 
fusion, for  she  prided  herself  upon  her  Vere 
de  Vere  repose,  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
be  put  to  confusion  by  a  heathen  was  un- 
precedented. 

The  young  fellow  lingered  while  she  adroit- 
ly plied  him  with  questions 'about  his  pur- 
suits, and  she  ingeniously  extracted  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  him  in  one  way  or 
another.  She  found  out  that  he  lived  in  a 
hut  back  in  the  hills,  and,  together  with  an 
old  fisherman,  followed  moss  gathering  when 
the  fishing  was  not  good. 

"In  the  winter,"  he  said,  his  dark  eyes 
flashing,  while  the  color  rose  in  his  bronze 
cheeks,  "  we  go  after  whales.  That  is  grand. 
That  is  life.  Now  it  is  only  play;  a  time  for 
siestas  and  cigaritos." 

"Are  you  Spanish?"  Helen  asked. 

"No,"  he  smiled:  "My  mother  was,  but 
my  father  was  an  American.  They  are  both 
dead."  He  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  am 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  have  lived 
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with  Spanish  people  ever  since  I  was  a 
child." 

He  spoke  with  the  liquid  Spanish  accent, 
and  Helen  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  heathen  ;  but  he  lifted  his  basket  to  his 
shoulders  again,  and,  saying  "Adios,"  walked 
after  his  companion,  with  a  firm,  swinging 
gait. 

"  Hello,  Helen,"  a  small  boy  shouted, 
"  Who's  your  friend?" 

She  looked  around,  and  saw  her  party 
near  at  hand,  with  the  small  boy  planted 
almost  directly  in  front  of  her,  asking  the 
question. 

"  I  don't  know," — she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "one  of  the  natives,  I  suppose.  He 
was  showing  me  some  sea-moss.  Aunt  Car- 
rie,"— she  turned  to  an  elderly  lady — "I 
have  found  a  place  where  you  can  get  some 
lovely  mosses.  You  said  that  you  wished  to 
take  a  collection  East  with  you.  I  have 
found  a  moss  gatherer  with  the  manners  of  a 
Chesterfield.  Imagine  him  taking  off  his 
hat!  He  combines  whale  catching  with  his 
other  accomplishments.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  read  Greek,  also,"  she  said  with  slight 
sarcasm.  "  Our  last  coachman  dabbled  in 
chemistry.  California  seems  to  be  a  fine 
field  for  raw  material." 

Tom  replied:  "Spanish  fellows  are  the 
perlitest  fellows  I  ever  saw." 

Helen  strapped  up  her  folder,  packed  her 
easel  and  other  belongings,  called  the  car- 
riage, and  they  drove  rapidly  toward  town. 
As  they  passed  a  hollow  about  a  mile  inland 
she  observed  a  curl  of  blue  smoke  circling 
in  the  air,  and,  as  they  rounded  the  curve,  a 
small  hut  came  into  sight  with  the  young 
moss-gatherer  standing  before  it,  bending 
over  a  fire  which  he  was  trying  to  light  on 
the  ground.  As  he  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels  and  recognized  the  occupant  of  the 
front  seat,  he  raised  his  hat. 

"My !  he's  awful  good-looking,"  Tom 
whistled.  "He  don't  look  any  older  than 
you  do,  sis;  wonder  if  he  is  jolly.  I'll  hunt 
him  up;  maybe  he'll  let  me  go  whale-fishing 
with  him  some  time,  and  fire  the  bomb." 

That  night  as  Helen  unloosed  her  bronze 
locks  from  their  Clyde  knot,  she  looked  over 


her  small  traveling  library  and  fixed  on  the 
mental  pabulum  she  would  offer  her  heathen. 

"  He  is  a  splendid  piece  of  matter,"  she 
mused,  and  she  complacently  added:  "I 
will  help  him  to  a  mind." 

As  she  loosed  the  unwieldly  buttons  of  her 
boots,  she  took  up  a  small  copy  of  Sartor 
Resartus.  "They  do  say  that  common 
people  appreciate  Carlyle,"  she  said,  half 
aloud,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  strong 
diet  for  my  heathen  to  begin  on." 

Helen  herself  only  carried  the  book  for 
the  benefit  of  her  learned  friends.  "  Then 
there  is  Tennyson,  Rossetti,"  she  counted  on 
her  fingers  as  she  left  her  shoe  half  unfast- 
ened. "  O,  I  have  it,  there  is  Eber's  Emperor, 
with  my  Seasides ;  just  the  thing  for  an  An- 
tinous  ;  and  my  small  classical  dictionary,  be- 
cause," she  reflected  honestly,  as  she  poured 
the  sand  from  her  boot,  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand all  the  allusions  myself.  He  is  an 
Antinous,  and  I  will  wake  him  up  with  the 
Emperor,  and  he  shall  come  to  me  to  ex- 
plain, and,  and  " — her  thoughts  ran  on  until 
she  nestled  in  her  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep 
over  her  theories  of  reform  and  awakening. 

Once  she  had  taken  lessons  on  the  violin, 
when  the  musical  craze  was  strong  in  fash- 
ionable circles.  She  snapped  the  strings  un- 
til the  master  remonstrated,  but  vowed  that 
she  would  play  on  until  every  string  was 
mute.  She  did,  and  then  cast  away  the  in- 
strument as  a  worthless  toy,  abjured  music, 
and  took  to  art.  Now  she  would  fain  play 
upon  a  human  instrument.  The  violin,  after 
its  torture,  was  mute;  but  heart  strings  break 
harder,  and  when  they  snap  there  lives  a 
plaint  which  time  nor  eternity  can  silence. 

"Helen,  Helen,"  clamored  Tom  at  her 
door  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  "  Get 
up ;  you  know  you  promised  to  take  me  to 
the  whale-fellow's  to-day." 

Helen  turned  at  the  sound,  and  drowsily 
murmured  an  assent. 

"  Helen,  Helen,"  he  shouted.  "  It's  eight 
o'clock,  and  he  may  be  gone.  Aunt  Carrie 
says  we  may  go  after  the  moss.  She's  got  a 
tearing  sick  headache,  and  maybe  he'll  show 
me  a  harpoon." 

The  din  on  the  door  grew  louder.     Tom's 
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voice  was  lusty,  his  fists  lustier,  and  his  boots 
rose  to  the  superlative. 

Helen  was  fully  aroused.  "  Yes,  Tom," 
she  began  in  an  impatient  tone.  Then  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  volume  of  the  "Emperor" 
lying  on  the  floor  beside  her  boots,  and  she 
arose  with  alacrity. 

"  That's  a  good  boy,  run  away,"  she  called 
in  persuasive  tones.  "  Tell  the  man  to  bring 
the  horses  around  to  the  door,  and  we  will 
ride  out." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  Tom  yelled ;  then  anxiously 
asked,  "  You'll  see  about  the  harpoon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Helen  answered,  and  proceed- 
ed to  do  up  her  hair. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  fogginess  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  a  morning  when  the  sea  was 
of  an  intense  blue,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  hills, 
through  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
lost  their  everlasting  violet  tinge,  and  stood 
forth  in  distinct  outlines  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay.  The  May  greens  gleamed  fresh 
and  crisp,  and  Mayflowers  dotted  the  hills 
and  woods  with  dashes  of  brilliant  coloring. 
Helen's  Rossetti  mood  had  passed  with  the 
fog.  As  she  rode  through  the  pine  woods, 
inhaling  their  spicy  odors  and  switching  the 
budding  tassels  off  the  trees  with  her  riding 
whip,  she  felt  as  buoyant  as  the  morning, 
and  wondered  "  if  the  heathen  cared  for  na- 
ture." 

Her  meditations  were  broken  by  Tom, 
who  asked  abruptly,  "  Do  you  think  they 
have  whales  as  late  as  May  ?  Glad  I  took 
lessons  at  the  gymnasium  last  winter — be- 
lieve I've  got  muscle  for  a  harpoon,"  he  said 
proudly,  stretching  out  his  arm  and  testing 
its  strength. 

Soon  the  curling  blue  smoke  came  into 
sight. 

"  Wonder  what  they  eat  ?  "  Tom  asked  cu- 
riously. 

"  Most  likely  whale  steak,"  Helen  replied 
sarcastically. 

With  the  credulity  of  youth,  Tom's  face 
brightened. 

"  My  !"  he  ejaculated.  "Hope  they'll 
give  a  fellow  a  taste.  I  always  liked  the 
looks  of  blubber.  Those  Chinamen  gave 


me  some  dried  abalone  yesterday,  but  it  was 
tough  chewing,  I  tell  you  ";  and  the  young- 
ster nearly  lost  his  balance  in  gesturing  his 
disapproval  of  the  dainty. 

He  gave  a  small  war  whoop  as  he  felt  his 
saddle  turning,  and,  at  the  sound,  "  the 
heathen  "  started  from  his  camp  and  ran  down 
the  path  toward  them. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  ;  can  I  help  you?  " 
he  asked  politely. 

"  Yes,"  Tom  interposed,  springing  off  his 
small  mustang.  "  These  girths  need  tight- 
ening." 

"  Now's  a  time  for  your  muscle,"  Helen 
laughed :  but  the  heathen  stepped  forward, 
and  the  saddle  was  fixed  before  Tom  could 
interfere. 

Tom  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  not  at  all  diffi- 
dent, and  of  the  usual  American  inquiring 
turn  of  mind.  The  family  encouraged  him 
and  talked  of  Herbert  Spencer,  but  Helen 
devoted  herself  to  snubbing  him.  A  wide- 
awake, freckled-faced  boy  of  twelve  is  never 
an  artistic  adjunct.  She  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  let  his  hair  grow  to  the  Prince  Char- 
lie length,  and  once,  when  he  was  younger, 
put  him  into  velvet  knickerbockers  and  lace 
ruffles,  but  he  came  home  with  disheveled 
clothing,  blubbering  that  a  fellow  had  insult- 
ed him  by  calling  him  names.  Squaring 
himself  in  a  pugilistic  attitude,  he  said :  "  I 
hit  him  square  in  the  eye."  Thereupon, 
Helen  gave  up  her  civilizing  endeavors,  and 
thenceforth  tolerated  him  as  an  unfortunate 
necessity. 

"  We  were  just  coming  to  your  camp," 
Helen  said.  "  I  wish  to  see  your  moss. 
May  I  ask  you  what  your  name  is  ?  " 

"Jack  Howard,"  he  answered:  "I  believe 
once  upon  a  time  it  was  John,  but  it  is  al- 
ways Jack,  now." 

Helen  dismounted,  followed  by  Tom, 
whose  sharp  eyes  were  looking  around  for 
harpoons. 

"  Our  hut  is  such  a  miserable  place  that  I 
will  not  ask  you  in.  We  have  the  moss 
spread  out  here  on  boards,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  Helen  remarked,  ab- 
sently, while  she  stirred  little  heaps  of  it  with 
her  riding  whip. 
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"I  say,  where'syour  harpoons  ?"  Tom  ex- 
ploded. He  could  wait  no  longer. 

Howard  smiled.  "  All  of  our  things  are  at 
the  whaling  station  in  town;  I  will  show  them 
to  you  if  I  come  in  tomorrow." 

Helen  kept  on  stirring  up  the  moss,  con- 
scious all  the  while  that  a  pair  of  dark  eyes 
were  looking  at  her  very  admiringly. 

"Do  you  like  this  life?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  down  to  the  beach,"  Tom 
shouted.  "I  want  some  jelly  fish.  Whistle 
when  you  want  me,  sis." 

Howard  hesitated.  "Yes,  I  like  it.  My 
mother  wished  me  to  be  a  priest,  so  I  went 
to  the  priest's  school  in  tojvn,  and  lived  with 
him  until  I  was  quite  a  large  lad.  I  didn't 
like  the  life ;  I  was  too  impatient  to  pore  over 
books.  To  be  a  priest,  one  must  drone 
about  town,  and  hear  all  the  old  women  tell 
how  many  broods  of  chickens  each  hen  has 
hatched,  how  Juan  is  getting  on  with  his  let- 
ters, and  how  well  Dolores  knits.  It  is  tire- 
some," he  shrugged  his  shoulders;  "-It  is  al- 
ways little  things  and  bending  over  stupid 
books  indoors.  Here,"  he  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  sea,  "it  is  all  big  and  free.  No 
old  women,  no  chickens,  and  no  books  to 
muddle  your  head." 

Helen  could  not  help  admiring  him  as  she 
looked  up  at  his  tall  figure.  She  felt  that 
here  was  an  incarnation  of  pure  nature;  a 
man  free  from  the  artificialities  of  the  world, 
whose  only  study  was  the  sea  and  winds. 
It  was  only  an  impulse  of  the  moment  and 
of  her  peculiarly  receptive  mind  that  made 
her  admire  this  type,  for,  without  the  trap- 
pings of  society,  nature  was  a  very  insignifi- 
cant thing  to  her. 

"You  do  not  live  alone?"  she  half  ques- 
tioned. 

"  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  yes. 
Now  I  have  an  old  Spaniard  with  me,  who 
was  a  friend  of  mine  when  I  was  a  boy.  He 
is  old  and  cannot  work  much,  so. I  keep  him 
here  with  me.  After  I  left  my  books,  I 
came  here,  built  this  hut,  and  have  lived  in 
this  wilderness  for  a  year  or  more.  It  suits 
me,"  he  said  shortly. 

Helen  felt  a  little  subdued.  "Don't  you 
care  for  books?"  she  asked. 


"  No,"  he  answered  with  scorn.  "  Books 
are  tiresome.  The  sea  and  the  woods  tell 
me  more  than  books.  Juan  Gomez  was  the 
best  scholar  in  school,  yet  one  winter  when 
a  storm  came  and  a  vessel  was  wrecked  off 
Point  Pinos  he  shivered  indoors  and  left  the 
rest  of  us  to  man  the  boats  and  go  out  on 
the  sea." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  some- 
thing to  read  and  brought  you  a  book." 
Helen  timidly  held  out  the  "  Emperor." 

"Thank  you,"  he  smiled;  "you  are  very 
kind.  I  am  not  used  to  ladies  and  must 
seem  rough  to  you,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
read  your  little  book.  Most  of  the  books  I 
have  read  belonged  to  the  priest  and  were 
about  saints.  It  makes  a  fellow  mad  to  read 
of  them  taking  everything  and  never  showing 
any  fight." 

She  handed  him  the  dictionary,  explaining 
its  use.  The  color  rose  to  his  face. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  see 
that  you  know  my  ignorance.  I  don't  care 
for  your  books."  He  threw  them  violently 
to  the  ground,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked 
away. 

Helen  was  amazed.  She  looked  after  him 
in  astonishment,  then  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
spurned  volumes.  This  position  of  humility 
was  new  to  her.  She  was  fond  of  the  role  of 
patroness ;  and  to  be  treated  like  this  by  a 
heathen  was  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  She 
sat  down  on  the  sand  and  stared  at  the  books 
helplessly.  She  could  have  cried.  Tsars  of 
vexation  came  to  her  eyes,  but  she  reflected: 
"  The  savage  might  look  back." 

She  looked  up,  and,  standing  immediately 
in  front  of  her,  stood  a  very  humble  savage 
rgarding  her  earnestly. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  he  took  up  the 
discarded  books  and  blew  the  sand  from  their 
covers.  "  I  was  hasty  and  have  offended 
you.  My  Spanish  blood  leads  me  into  fits 
of  temper  sometimes,"  he  said,  and  extended 
his  hand  cordially. 

It  was  a  brown,  toil-stained  hand  that  he 
offered  her.  Helen  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  kneel  in  the  sand  in  an 
attitude  of  contrition,  and  that  she  should 
have  been  the  one  to  proffer  the  forgiving 
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hand;  but  he  looked  fearlessly  into  her  eyes 
and  kept  his  hand  outstretched  while  she 
hesitated.  Then  she  merely  gave  him  the 
tips  of  her  gloved  fingers.  She  was  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  savage  on  terms  of  equality. 

"  May  I  keep  the  book?"  he  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  dictionary. 

"  No,  both,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I  am  ig- 
norant. I  am  wise  enough  to  know  that. 
I  was  irritated  for  the  moment  that  you 
should  know  it,  too,  but  the  sea  makes  men's 
manners  rough.  My  father  was  a  gentle- 
man," he  added  proudly.  "  I  will  read  your 
books — I  can  read,"  .he  said  in  a  tone  tinged 
with  sarcasm,  "and  I  will  return  them  soon 
and  ask  for  more.  Where  shall  I  call?" 

"At  the  hotel  in  town,"  she  answered. 
It  was  in  the  days  when  Monterey  was  still 
an  old  Spanish  town,  with  crumbling  adobes 
and  rioting  roses;  when  she  was  still  dream- 
ing, and  the  awakening  hand  of  progress  had 
not  ushered  her  into  the  dawn  of  fashion. 
Bay  windows  had  not  marred  her  low  stucco 
piazzas,  and  the  town,  like  her  people,  was 
of  nature,  natural. 

Helen  called  Tom,  and,  as  they  rode 
home,  she  did  not  feel  so  buoyant.  "  I  will 
have  my  revenge,"  she  thought  savagely. 
"  I'll  give  him  Sartor  Resartus  and  see  what 
he  will  do  then." 

Two  or  three  days  passed  by  in  dreamy 
fashion.  The  family  sought  the  beach  and 
went  through  the  usual  seaside  penance,  in 
the  way  of  hunting  for  shells  and  finding 
none.  Helen  pretended  to  sketch  or  read, 
but  in  reality  watched  for  the  heathen.  She 
thought  that  he  would  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  and  rush  to  her  feet  the  next  day, 
but  a  week  passed  and  he  did  not  come. 

Sunday  morning,  as  the  bells  of  San  Carlos 
sounded  upon  the  air  for  morning  mass,  look- 
ing out  of  her  window,  just  around  the  curve 
of  the  street  by  the  whaling  station,  she  saw 
him  striding  along  with  his  free,  swinging 
gait.  He  was  dressed  in  the  same  rough 
fishing  costume,  and  carried  a  string  of  sea 
fish  in  one  hand,  and  a  parcel  neatly  wrapped 
in  brown  paper  in  the  other.  Helen 
nodded  with  satisfaction,  hastily  changed  her 
morning  wrapper  for  a  costume  of  white  flan- 


nel, and  fastened  a  bunch  of  creamy  roses 
at  her  throat.  It  was  an  impulse  to  show 
him  the  contrast  between  nature  and  civil- 
ization. 

A  servant  came  to  tell  her  that  a  man 
wished  to  see  her  in  the  garden.  She  gath- 
ered up  a  larger  bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand, 
and  as  she  appeared  in  the  adobe  doorway 
Howard  thought  she  looked  like  an  angel. 
He  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  he  was 
sitting  without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

"I  have  brought  back  your  books  and 
some — " 

He  looked  at  her  roses  and  laughed  a 
hearty  ringing  laugh,  such  as  a  drawing  room 
devotee  would  shudder  at. 

"  I  must  confess,"  he  laughed  again,  "  It 
does  seem  ridiculous  to  offer  you  fish,  but 
they  are  fresh,  I  caught  them  this  morning." 

"  Thank  you,"  Helen  answered,  with  just 
the  slightest  tinge  of  iciness. 

"  I  couldn't  come  before,"  he  apologized. 
"  The  moss  was  coming  in  finely,  and  Jos£ 
has  not  been  well.  I  have  come  for  medi- 
cine for  him  to-day.  I  thank  you  for  the 
books.  You  were  right;  I  could  not  under- 
stand all,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Books  are  not 
for  ignorant  people  like  me.  I  had  better 
keep  to  the  sea." 

Helen  was  naturally  kind-hearted,  and  her 
scheme  of  revenge  and  Sartor  Resartus  van- 
ished before  his  open  confession. 

"  I  carry  so  few  books  in  traveling  that  I 
have  only  my  favorites  with  me.  When  I 
go  home  I  will  send  you  something  you  will 
like  better,"  she  said  kindly. 

.Several  more  days  passed,  but  Helen  did 
not  see  her  heathen.  ,  Monterey  was  waxing 
monotonous  and  she  wished  to  return  home; 
but  as  Aunt  Carrie's  health  improved,  she 
was  forced  to  stay  on. 

"  Tom,"  she  said  one  day,  "  suppose  we 
go  and  see  if  the  old  man  in  the  moss-gath- 
erer's hut  is  still  sick." 

Torn  responded  heartily  to  the  invitation. 
The  day  was  dark  with  lowering  rain  clouds, 
and  the  wind  and  sea  moaned  in  unison. 
Helen  donned  her  sealskin,  determined  to 
go  in  spite  of  weather. 

When  they  reached  the  hut,  which  was  a 
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low  structure,  patched  together  of  irregular 
pine  logs,  brush,  thatched  with  crannies, 
and  cracks  cemented  with  odd  bits  of  bleach- 
ed driftwood  and  an  occasional  bone  of  a 
whale,  not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 

"  Get  down,  Tom,  and  see  if  anybody  is 
in,"  Helen  said. 

Tom  obeyed,  and  Howard  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Sis  is  outside,"  Tom  said  briefly. 

In  a  moment  Howard  was  at  her  side 
with  an  anxious  expression  ori  his  face. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  Helen  laughed.  "  Did  you  expect 
to  find  me  a  wreck  ?  " 

She  looked  prettier  than  ever ;  the  wind 
had  brought  a  brighter  color  to  her  cheeks, 
and  had  ruffled  her  bronze  looks  in  a  becom- 
ing manner.  Jack  Howard's  eyes  seemed 
fairly  to  drink  in  her  beauty  as  she  sat  firmly 
on  her  restless  mustang. 

"  How  is  the  old  man  ?  "  she  asked  gen- 
tly. "  I  thought  he  might  be  very  sick." 

"  He  is  very  sick.  He  has  no  fever,  but 
he  lies  still  on  his  bed  all  day,  never  talks, 
nor  even  smokes.  He  is  just  drifting  away 
and  when  he  is  gone — I  will  have  no  one  in 
the  world.  Jose  will  be  happier  at  rest  than 
I  will  be  left  alone." 

Helen's  voice  was  very  gentle.  "Let  me 
be  your  friend.  I  see  why  you  like  this 
place  now.  I  am  getting  into  the  mood  of 
it  myself.  I  believe  I  would  like  to  settle 
on  a  sand  dune,  and  open  a ,  hospital  for 
maimed  sea  gulls,  and  I  would  appoint  you 
chief  surgeon."  She  changed  to  a  more  seri- 
ous tone:  "Nature  is  best  after  all.  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  be  contented  in  the  city 
again.  How  I  shall  miss  the  sea  and — ev- 
erything," she  added  hurriedly,  and  blushed. 

Helen  had  never  been  so  gracious.  She 
incited  Howard  to  tell  her  of  his  favorite 
sports  and  haunts.  Her  eyes  sparkled  as 
he  told  her  of  bold  deeds  of  adventure.  She 
seemed  to  have  caught  some  of  his  enthusi- 
asm. 

"  I  like  this  summer  better  than  any  part 
of  my  life,"  she  said  warmly.  "  Nature  is  .so 
much  better  than  people.  The  human  heart 
is  a  delusive  sort  of  thing,  after  all.  People 


declare  they  adore  you,  but  you  do  not  know, 
and  here  the  sea  and  everything  are  always 
the  same.  They  are  palpable,  real." 

Helen  struggled,  in  an  awkward  way,  to 
express  a  truth  she  instinctively  felt.  Na- 
ture meant  to  her  Howard,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  place  and  his  presence  she 
thought  that  she  felt  what  she  said. 

He  came  nearer  to  her  and  patted  the 
mustang  on  the  neck.  He  spoke  in  a 
strained  voice  : 

"  I  am  a  poor  creature,  but  I —  Then 
he  stopped  suddenly.  One  of  her  hands 
was  lying  ungloved  on  the  mustang's  rough 
neck.  He  snatched  it  up  with  rude  force 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  How  dare  you  ! "  she  cried,  and  called 
"  Tom  ! "  but  Tom  was  far  away,  throwing 
stones  at  some  gulls  near  the  shore. 

She  looked  down  at  the  sand,  while  the 
color  slowly  spread  from  her  cheeks  all  over 
her  face.  She  twitched  at  the  horse's  bridle 
as  if  to  ride  away.  Her  self-possession  de- 
serted her.  Howard  stood  perfectly  still  be- 
fore her,  waiting  and  expecting  as  his  due 
some  answer  which  would  decide  the  prob- 
lem—  a  problem  which,  as  yet,  was  half 
formed,  vague,  and  intangible — a  problem 
of  feeling,  not  substance.  Each  felt  that  a 
crisis  had  been  reached.  Howard's  heart 
beat  fast,  his  whole  body  seemed  consumed 
by  fire,  yet,  he  reasoned,  he  must  keep  silent. 
It  was  only  a  few  seconds  of  time,  but  Helen 
glanced  through  her  downcast-  eyelashes 
and  scanned  every  feature  of  his  face,  every 
article  of  his  coarse  clothing,  every  stain  or 
scar  on  his  brown  hands.  The  ideal  was 
charming,  but  the  real :  No.  Helen  Acton 
liked  the  roses  and  lilies  of  life  too  well.  Hot 
house  perfection  was  far  more  precious  to 
her  than  all  the  blossoms  kissed  by  the  sun 
and  cradled  by  the  winds. 

Howard  recognized,  with  the  keenness  of 
love  instinct,  the  change  in  her  before  she 
spoke.  He  thought:  "I  have  frightened  her; 
I  was  too  rough,  too  sudden;  I  must  wait." 

He  spoke  quietly.  "Would  you  mind 
coming  in  to  see  Jose?  I  think  it  would  do 
him  good.  I  will  stay  and  hold  the  horses." 

Helen  dismounted  with  relief,  and  still  kept 
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her  eyes  on  the  ground,  when  Tom  came 
into  sight.  She  could  have  embraced  the 
youngster. 

"  Come,  Tom,  with  me  to  see  the  old  sick 
man,"  she  said. 

"I'd  a  heap  liefer  stay,  and  talk  about 
whales,"  Tom  growled;  but  Helen  gave  him 
a  look,  and  he  obediently  followed. 

The  inside  of  the  hut  was  rough  and  un- 
tidy, utterly  devoid  of  comfort,  and  the  old 
Spaniard  lay  upon  a  rude  bed  half  asleep. 
A  low  fire  was  smouldering  in  the  open  fire- 
place, and  as  the  light  from  the  fire  fell  upon 
Helen's  face  as  she  entered,  the  old  man 
stirred  in  his  bed.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
stretched  out  his  arms:  "Madonna  mta,"  he 
cried,  then  fell  back  again  in  a  faint. 

Helen  was  frightened,  and  rushed  out  fol- 
lowed by  Tom. 

"Go  in,"  she  commanded  Howard.  "I 
think  he  is  dead." 

An  expression  of  anguish  contracted  How- 
ard's face.  He  sprang  forward,  but  reap- 
peared in  a  moment,  and  said,  "  The  old 
man  is  all  right.  It  was  only  a  faint.  I  left 
him  peacefully  talking  of  the  Madonna  who 
he  thinks  has  just  visited  him." 

Helen  bade  him  a  hurried  and  embarrass- 
ed good-by.  Howard  looked  at  her  sadly, 
but  said  nothing.  Helen  liked  the  feeling  of 
power,  but  her  heathen  was  taking  things 
au  grand  serieux,  and  was  rapidly  getting  be- 
yond her.  The  people  in  her  world  were  of 
light  caliber;  men  in  whom  society  had 
crushed  out  hearts,  and  who  had  adopted  the 
thinnest  substitutes;  men  who  dubbed  love 
an  impression — and  Helen  had  found  that  the 
impression  rapidly  faded.  They  never  raved 
or  looked  dangerous.  ,They  philosophized, 
and  on  the  whole,  she  liked  it  better.  She 
felt  more  at  home  with  them. 

The  summer  gradually  lengthened.  How- 
ard seemed  rather  to  avoid  her.  He  came 
into  town  frequently  for  comforts  for  old  Jose, 
and  Helen  occasionally  met  him  in  the  street, 
but  he  merely  passed  her  with  a  bow.  This 
piqued  her.  While  she  did  not  relish  a 
heathen  au  serieux,  she  relished  less  a  heath- 
en indifferent. 

Tom  and  he  became  fast  friends :  he  often 


took  the  lad  with  him  .on  fishing  excursions, 
and  feasted  his  fancy  on  wonderful  tales  of 
whaling  and  ocean  storms. 

"He's  a  jolly  fellow,"  Tom  remarked  one 
day.  "Says  maybe  he'll  go  to  the  North 
Pole  after  whales  next  year;  and  I  want  you, 
Helen,  to  make  me  a  suit  out  of  your  old 
sealskin  you  don't  wear,  and,  maybe,  I  can 
go  with  him.  I  say,  I  told  him  where  we 
lived,  and  he  said  he  would  come  up  and 
see  us  next  winter,  and  ask  father  himself." 

Howard  sent  some  fine  moss  by  Tom  to 
Aunt  Carrie,  and  an  occasional  st.ring  of  fish ; 
but,  beyond  that,  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten Helen's  existence.  She  did  not  know 
how,  sometimes,  in  the  late  afternoon,  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  he  would  trudge  the  weary 
three  miles  through  the  heavy  sand,  and  lie 
outstretched  on  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  old 
fort,  eagerly  scanning  the  streets  for  a  glimpse 
of  her  figure,  as  she  came  back  from  her  aft- 
ernoon stroll  on  the  beach.  Jack  Howard 
was  proud  even  in  his  love — and  love  is  a 
great  leveller — and  he  was  determined.  He 
felt,  as  most  lovers  do,  that  she  was  a  crea- 
ture infinitely  above  him — a  creature  of  high- 
er caste — and  his  spirit  chafed  under  the 
sense  of  inequality.  He  thought  perhaps  it 
was  the  books.  He  went  to  town  and  ob- 
tained volume  after  volume  from  the  old 
Spanish  library.  He  liked  the  books  of  travel 
and  adventure,  but  the  others  tired  him,  and 
he  could  not  find  out  in  books  where  the 
difference  lay. 

He  stretched  himself  out  on  the  warm 
sands  one  day,  and  busied  himself  with  un- 
tangling some  fishing  tackle  for  an  excuse, 
and  pondered  over  the  problem.  He  began 
with  a  rigid  self-examination.  "Here  I  am, 
Jack  Howard,  aged  25,  strong  of  limb  and 
strong  of  muscle,  utterly  free,  owing  nothing 
to  the  world  and  claiming  nothing  from  it. 
I  am  a  man  of  feeling  and  heart,  molded  in 
the  same  form  as  my  fellow  beings,  yet  I  am 
not  of  them.  Why  is  it?  I  might  have 
come  from  another  world,  there  is  such  a 
span  between  a  man  like  me  and  a  woman 
like  Helen  Acton." 

His  thoughts  ran  on  groping  after  the  so- 
lution of  the  mystery,  when  he  heard  a  fresh 
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young  voice  calling  to  him,  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  Tom  standing  on  the  cliff  above,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  Yankee 
Doodle.  Then  the  agile  boy  jumped  from 
rock  to  rock  like  a  mountain  goat,  and  was 
soon  beside  him. 

"  Do  you  know  ? "  Tom  said  in  tones  of 
grief,  "  we  are  going  away  to-morrow." 

Howard  quickly  thought:  "I  will  see 
her  before,  and  tell  her  all,  and  let  her  de- 
cide." 

"  We  are  going  back  to  that  beastly  hole," 
Tom  continued,  "and  we'll  have  dinner-par- 
ties and  kettledrums  and  I'll  have  to  go  to 
bed  early,"  he  sighed,  reflectively.  , "  And  I 
won't  have  you — I  say,"  Tom  started  up  as 
if  a  new  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  "why. 
don't  you  come,  too  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  different,"  Howard  an- 
swered vaguely. 

"  Sister  says  " — a  look  of  interest  flashed 
into  Howard's  face — "it's  only  your  queer 
rig  makes  you  different  from  other  folks  ;  that 
your  grammar's  all  right;  and  I  tell  you — " 
Tom's  face  expressed  a  good  deal  of  anxiety — 
"  that's  a  load  off  a  fellow.  They  keep  pok- 
ing grammar  at  a  fellow  until  he  gets  all 
tangled  up.  If  your  grammar's  right,  maybe 
you'll  get  into  the  Solon  Club.  If  you'd 
dress  up,  you'd  look  as  well  as  Gerald  Down- 
ing, sis  says,  and  he's  president  of  the  Solon 
Club  and  never  gets  his  grammar  wrong." 
Tom  waxed  confidential.  "Gerald  Downing 
was  here  last  week,  and  I  heard  sis  telling 
him  about  you,  and  she  said  you  was  '  fine, 
raw  material,'  whatever  that  is,  and  'needed 
working  up.'  Then  they  talked  a  lot  of  stuff, 
I  don't  know  what,  and  I  bet  they  don't 
know  either.  I  like  you  better  as  you  are,  I 
think."  Tom  stood  off  a  little  way,  and  eyed 
him  with  an  art  connoisseur  air.  "  I  like  your 
duds,  and  if  your  hat  was  only  bigger  and 
you  had  some  pistols  and  a  belt,  you'd  make 
a'  stunning  pirate.  You're  a  million  times 
better  than  Gerald  Downing  and  his  lot. 
Ma  says  sis  is  going  to  marry  him  some  day. 
My !  h,e's  got  a  pile  of  money  and  a  stunnin' 
drag.  I  say,  I  hate  to  tell  you  good-by." 


Tears  came  into  the  little  fellow's  eyes,  but 
after  extracting  a  promise  from  Jack  to  carve 
him  a  harpoon  from  a  whale-bone,  he  left 
him  comforted. 

"It  is  the  clothes,  then,"  Howard  mused 
bitterly,  as  he  watched  the  small  lad  disap- 
pear up  the  cliff  path.  "  To  think  that  I 
should  have  searched  the  books  for  a  thing 
a  little  child  could  have  told  me.  Fool  that 
I  am" — he  laughed  a  harsh,  unpleasant  laugh 
as  he  gathered  his  tackle  together — "that  I 
had  forgotten  the  outside  makes  the  gentle- 
man." 

His  thoughts  were  bitter  as  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  hut.  "  I  see,  I  was  the 
experiment — the  raw  material — and  the  oth- 
er fellow  was  the  one,  after  all."  He  thought 
scornfully,  "  I  am  not  used  to  city  ways.  I 
am  nature." 

When  he  reached  home  he  ministered  to 
old  Josh's  wants  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman.  He  did  not  go  to  see  the  Actons 
off  the  next  morning,  as  he  had  intended, 
but  trudged  to  his  old  watching  place  at  the 
fort.  The  air  was  still  and  quiet.  Sunshine 
everywhere  poured  in  floods  over  the  old 
crumbling  adobes,  and  lay  in  mellow  patches 
underneath  the  rose  trees.  A  sea-bird  was 
the  only  living  thing  in  sight.  First  it  dived 
i  nto  the  water,  then  rose  again  in  the  clear 
sunlight.  It  gleamed  white.  Then  it  was 
joined  by  a  mate,  and  together  they  both 
sped  away  in  the  distance. 

Howard  watched  their  flight  with  eager 
longing.  His  heart  was  sore  troubled.  It  was 
like  the  ending  of  the  old  romances  he  had 
read.  "  And  so  they  were  married  happily, 
and  lived  together  all  their  lives."  The 
words  made  a  strange  humming  in  his  ears. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  would  go  down 
and  see  Helen  before  the  train  started,  and 
perhaps  all  would  be  right. 

Just  then  a  puff  of  smoke  rose  in  the  air, 
the  train  moved  slowly  from  the  station. 
Each  wheel  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was 
crushing  his  heart.  He  watched  until  the 
smoke  faded  away,  and  the  train  was  a  mere 
speck  in  the  distance. 

Mary  W.  Glascock. 
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WEARY  with  a  hard  day's  travel  in  the 
rugged  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  along 
the  Oregon  coast,  we  reached  the  summit 
just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  far  off  in 
the  mysterious  watery  waste  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  To  the  west  the  eye  swept  down 
the  forest  robed  slopes  of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  ocean,  which  spread  a  boundless 
and,  to  us,  a  voiceless  expanse  of  lurid  glare 
in  the  shadowless  sunset-red.  To  the  east, 
in  the  tranquil  gloom  of  the  evening,  slept 
the  picturesque  Willamette  Valley,  with  its 
rounded  buttes  and  meandering  streams 
fringed  with  dark  green  groves,  which,  dimly 
seen  through  the  mountain  shadow,  were 
like  billows  of  darkness  gathering  upon  their 
banks  to  obscure  their  mirrowing  surfaces 
from  evening  stars.  Beyond  the  valley,  with 
its  fields,  homes  and  villages,  peered  the  ma- 
jestic Cascade  Range,  with  its  cones  of  eter- 
nal snow  burnished  by  the  setting  sun. 

This  panoramic  view  from  the  summit 
ridge  of  the  Coast  Range  presents  in  a  re- 
markable combination  almost  all  the  beauti- 
ful qualities  of  which  scenery  is  capable — 
the  glory  of  magnificent  sunset;  the  dreamy 
vastness  of  ocean,  shining  with  the  departing 
splendor  of  the  sun ;  the  stolid  gloom  of  un- 
broken forest ;  the  repose  of  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, filled  with  the  homes  of  a  happy  people, 
just  passing  under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a 
quiet  summer  evening ;  the  majesty  of  tow- 
ering peaks  that  rear  their  august  forms  from 
flowery  vales  to  winter's  eternal  realm  of 
whiteness  and  death. 

But  to  our  weary  limbs  and  thirsty  tongues 
the  landscape,  with  all  its  appurtenant  adjec- 
tives, brought  no  rest  or  relief — a  spring  of 
water  and  level  nook  whereon  was  room  to 
build  a  fire  and  spread  our  blankets  were  the 
desiderata  after  which  we  sought;  for  these 
we  scanned  the  mountain  sides  and  peered 
down  the  shadowy  depths  of  yawning  canons. 
While,  thus  perplexed,  we  stood  balancing 
the  probabilities  of  water  being  found  or  the 


way  being  practicable  in  this  or  that  gorge,  a 
wild  duck  with  whistling  wing-stroke  glided 
by ;  down  the  mountain  side,  over  fir-tree  top 
and  beetling  ledge  we  watched  its  flight ;  a 
mere  speck  we  saw  it  drop  among  the  tree- 
tops  far  away.  The  experience  of  many 
years'  wandering  in  the  mountains  enabled 
me  to  quickly  decide  upon  the  most  practi- 
cable way  down  to  where  the  duck  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  and  where  it  had  evi- 
dently selected  a  place  for  a  night's  repose 
upon  the  bosom  of  some  quiet  lakelet,  or 
hard  by  a  spring  of  pure  water. 

We  had  scrambled  down  the  mountain 
side  about  a  mile  when  we  entered  a  deep 
ravine,  so  shadowed  by  its  precipitous  sides 
that  the  twjlight  which  still  glowed  upon  the 
mountain-tops  was  completely  obscured,  and 
we  found  ourselves  threading  a  narrow  shelf, 
with  a  deep,  dark  chasm  to  our  right  and  a 
perpendicular  wall  to  our  left,  in  almost  to- 
tal darkness.  My  companion,  an  Indian, 
glided  noiselessly  behind.  The  darkness 
intensified  as  we  descended  deeper  into  the 
throat  of  that  black  mountain  gorge.  The 
stars  in  glittering  splendor  filled  the  small 
space  of  visible  sky  above  us  with  fiery 
watchers  of  our  perilous  journey  down  — 
down  into  we  knew  not  what.  A  flaming 
meteor  shot  from  the  upper  deep,  bursting 
into  thousands  of  sparkling  fragments  at  our 
feet,  filling  the  hiatus  with  a  momentary 
sheet  of  light,  which  was  thrown  back  like  a 
flash  from  a  looking-glass  by  a  lakelet  far  be- 
low. The  sight  of  water,  even  thus  strangely 
revealed,  was  to  me  a  welcome  sight,  but 
upon  my  companion  the  meteor's  flash  left 
the  deep  shadow  of  a  fearful  foreboding.  He 
hesitated. 

"  There  is  water  below,"  I  encouragingly 
remarked  to  him. 

The  Indian  replied  with  a  voice  betraying 
deep  emotion:  " Tu~ti,  tu-ti — not  there,  not 
there.  The  water  you  saw  by  the  bursting 
star  is  not  for  white  men  to  drink.  It  is 
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Mowema's  lake.  Mowema  is  mad — he  is 
gathering  fire  from  the  stars;  we  must  not 
go  there.  Mowema  will  kill  you,  and  my 
whole  tribe  will  perish  beneath  the  withering 
fiery  breath  of  his  anger,  if  I,  an  Indian,  lead 
a  white  man  to  his  secret  abode.  Thirst  and 
hunger  may  be  endured,  but  Mowema's  wrath 
nothing — nothing  can  withstand.  Let  us 
return." 

To  this,  I  replied,  "I  never  harmed  Mow- 
ema, and  why  should  he  refuse  us  a  drink  of 
water?  Let's  go  softly  down  and  get  a  drink." 

"No,"  says  the  Indian.  "You  never  have 
seen  our  Great  Chief.  You  may  think  you 
have  never  harmed  him;  maybe  you  have 
not.  All  white  men  have.  Mowema  is  the 
Great  Spirit  Chief  of  all  the  red  men.  Like 
a  great,  good  father  he  knows  them  all;  all 
are  his  children,  he  forgets  none.  All  that 
ever  have  lived  he  remembers;  all  the  wrongs 
that  the  red  men  have  received  from  the 
whites  burn  in  his  bosom  to-night  as  fresh 
as  when  you  or  your  fathers  or  your  fathers' 
fathers  inflicted  them.  The  sufferings  en- 
dured by  all  the  tribes  of  our  people  since 
the  white  men  came  to  despoil  our  hunting- 
grounds,  kill  our  young  men,  and  starve  our 
old  men  and  women  and  children,  are  lodg- 
ed in  his  breast,  and  there  they  rankle  and 
hurt.  The  dying  agonies  of  all  the  tribes 
that  have  perished  because  of  the  white 
men's  acts  are  preserved  like  coals  of  fire  in 
his  heart.  An  Indian  warrior  is  slain  by  a 
white  man :  the  pains,  the  aches,  the  dreads 
of  dying  which  agonize  him  do  not  cease 
with  his  life,  but  all  are  gathered  into  the 
great  grieving  heart  of  Mowema.  All  the 
insults,  taunts,  and  jeers  which  your  people 
heap  upon  red  men  and  women  strike  like 
barbed  arrows  red  with  fire  into  the  Mowe- 
ma's heart.  The  cries  of  our  women  and 
children,  as  they  have  been  driven  from  lov- 
ed homes  and  the  graves  of  our  dead,  are 
continually  in  his  ears,  louder  than  the  roar 
of  the  great  water  when  angry  storms  drive 
it  upon  a  rocky  coast.  Stay  where  you  are. 
It  is  too  dark  now  to  climb  back  the  steep, 
narrow  way  we  came ;  but  Mowema  will  kill 
you  with  a  death  whose  torture  will  never 
end  if  you  go  to  him." 


No  argument  could  overcome  the  inher- 
ited superstition  of  my  savage  companion  ; 
and  hearing  the  deeds  of  my  race  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  one  who  felt  aggrieved 
thereby,  I  did  not  deem  it  expedient  or  safe, 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, to  press  my  solicitations  too  far,  or 
even  attempt  to  proceed  farther  alone,  lest 
my  savage  companion  should  conceive  it  to 
be  his  religious  duty  to  present  my  scalp  as 
a  peace  offering  to  the  Great  Chief  whose 
sacred  precincts  I  dared  to  invade. 

To  say  that  time  passed  slowly,  while  sit- 
ting upon  that  rocky  shelf,  but  feebly  ex- 
presses the  tedium  of  the  hours.  The  In- 
dian seemed  insensible  to  the  demands  of 
thirst,  hunger,  or  sleep.  All  the  imaginary 
phantoms,  creatures  of  his  superstitious  ed- 
ucation, or  rather  traditional  lore,  peopled 
the  darkness  around  him.  Sleep  he  could 
not ;  proceed  he  would  not. 

After  several  hours'  waiting  for  him  to 
succumb  to  his  usually  drowsy  nature,  when 
I  could  leave  him  and  proceed  in  search 
of  water  and  a  place  to  build  a  fire,  my 
thirst  and  hunger  overcame  my  ideas  of 
prudence,  and  I  started  forward  groping  in 
the.  dark  as  best  I  could.  I  had  moved  but 
a  few  steps  when  a  large  rock  over  which  I 
had  just  climbed  gave  way,  and  madly  leap- 
ed into  the  chasm  below.  Instantly  I 
clutched  the  mountain  wall  and  held  my 
breath.  There  was  a  moment  of  painful  si- 
lence ;  then  from  the  blackness  deep  below 
me  came  the  shivering  crash  as  the  mass  of 
granite  crushed  forest  trees  in  its  fearful 
flight  through  darkness  and  through  space. 

At  length  a  heavy  thug,  that  made  or 
seemed  to  make  the  solid  ledge  to  which  I 
clutched  tremble";  and  then  darkness  and 
silence  gathered  around  me  again.  Then 
came  swelling  up  from  the  gulf  of  blackness 
echoes  more  fearful  than  the  original  crashes 
and  thunderings — wild  animals  startled  by 
the  sound  screamed  like  tortured  demons. 
The  Indian  sprang  to  my  side  in  frenzied 
terror,  murmuring,  "Mowema's  mad."  As 
he  crouched  close  by  me  a  frightful  scream 
from  a  panther  with  its  woman-like  wail 
reached  our  ears,  coming  from  the  depths 
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below.  The  Indian  sprang  to  his  feet,  ut- 
tered their  yell  of  exultation  over  a  fallen  foe, 
and,  close  to  my  ear,  laughed  the  diabolical 
laugh  which  captives  hear  when  being  tor- 
tured by  fire  .or  scourge. 

"  Mowema 's  torturing  the  white  squaw 
captive  now." 

Again  the  panther  screamed,  and  again  the 
Indian  yelled  and  laughed.  His  delight 
could  have  been  but  little  less  exquisite  had 
his  phantom  been  a  reality,  and  some  cap- 
tive white  woman  was  being  slowly  roasted 
before  his  eyes. 

With  one  hand  on  my  revolver  I  listened 
attentively  for  every  motion  of  my  compan- 
ion, for  who  can  penetrate  and  divine  the 
dark  designs  of  a  barbarian  when  all  his 
fiendish  nature  is  appealed  to  by  his  super- 
stition and  hereditary  hate?  Listening  thus, 
I  caught  the  sound  of  trickling  water ;  follow- 
ing it,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  from  where 
I  stood,  was  rewarded  by  a  delicious  drink 
of  pure  mountain  water,  flowing  from  a 
cave-like  indenture  in  the  ledge. 

Here  we  made  a  fire,  boiled  a  grouse 
apiece  on  the  coals,  which  with  a  pot  of  tea 
constituted  our  supper.  After  this,  under  the 
socializing  influence  of  our  brier-wood  pipes, 
the  Indian  gave  me  as  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct  the  following,  as  the  received  Indian 
tradition  of  Mowema  Lake  and  its  spiritual 
tenants: 

"Away  back  the  river  of  Time,  ere  our 
fathers'  fathers  were  buried,  the  mighty  chief 
of  all  red  men  lived  beneath  the  rising  sun. 
He  was  great,  for  he  had  lived  from  the  for- 
ever. He  was  good,  and  the  Great  Spirit  al- 
ways remembered  his  prayers  for  the  good  of 
the  red  men,  his  children,  and  kept  his  heart 
brave.  He  was  the  father  of  all  red  men, 
and  we  called  him  the  first  father  or  Mowe- 
ma. Then  the  Indians  owned  all  the  coun- 
try from  sunrise  to  the  great  waters  that 
wash  the  foot  of  this  mountain.  When  the 
first  white  men  came  to  this  country,  he  took 
them  by  the  hand;  they  were  strangers  and 
he  felt  sorry  for  them,  because  the  wind  had 
blown  their  canoes  so  far  from  their  country 
and  people.  His  wife  also  shook  hands  with 
the  white-faced  strangers,  but  when  the  whites 


had  gone  out  of  the  wigwam  to  get  some 
corn  to  eat,  Wynchucka,  the  wife  of  Mowema, 
told  him  she  did  not  like  the  pale-faced 
strangers,  because  their  hands  were  cold — 
that  she  feared  they  would  soon  warm  them 
in  red  men's  blood.  Mowema  called  her  a 
foolish  woman.  These  words  caused  Wyn- 
chucka to  go  into  the  woods  and  weep.  Her 
oldest  son  Aliqua,  seeing  his  mother  weeping, 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  when  she 
told  him  her  fears  concerning  the  white  stran- 
gers, he  strung  up  his  long  bow,  and  said  he 
would  kill  the  white  men.  Mowema,  learn- 
ing his  son's  design,  rebuked  him.  This 
made  Aliqua  mad,  and  he  came  toward  the 
setting  sun,  many  of  the  young  men  follow- 
ing him,  and  he  became  chief  of  all  the 
young  men. 

"  Mowema  and  the  old  men  remained, 
and  he  was  their  chief,  and  his  council  was 
composed  of  the  wisest  of  all  the  red  men. 
But  when  the  whites  began  to  come  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  take  the  land  from  the  red 
men,  and  to  warm  their  cold  hands  in  the 
blood  of  Indians,  there  were  no  young  war- 
riors to  oppose  them ;  for  the  young  men 
and  their  chief  were  far  in  the  west.  The 
young  men  had  been  taught  by  Aliqua  to 
laugh  at  the  authority  of  Mowema,  and  make 
sport  of  the  wise  advice  of  the  old  men  in 
council.  These  things  so  weakened  the 
power  of  Mowema  that  but  few  would  obey 
his  call  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  red 
men  ;  and  all  the  people  became  divided  in- 
to small  bands,  and  the  whites,  like  a  great 
flood  or  winter  storm,  came  and  devoured 
them  by  valleys  full.  Mowema  spent  many 
years  vainly  att  empting  to  regain  his  power 
and  unite  his  people  against  the  whites. 
Many  whites  were  killed,  but  more  came 
from  the  big  waters.  When  an  Indian  was 
killed,  there  was  none  to  take  his  place,  and 
it  was  forever  vacant. 

"Mowema  seeing  this,  called  his  great 
medicine  men  together;  and  after  they  had 
made  medicine  for  three  moons,  the  Great 
Spirit  came  to  them  and  said :  'Wynchucka 
was  right.  The  hands  of  the  white  men  were 
cold,  but  now  they  steam  with  the  blood  of 
my  red  children.  They  are  too  strong  and 
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numerous;  they  are  in  league  with  the  fire 

of  the  stars  and  the  thunder  of  the  storms. 

i 

The  dark  spirits  of  the  night  give  them  coun- 
sel. I  cannot  save  you,  my  children,  until 
the  hands  of  the  white  men  get  cold  again  ; 
then  they  will  die.  They  will  spread,  like  a 
herd  of  angry  buffaloes  over  the  land,  tramp- 
ling down  the  forests  and  the  graves  of  my 
people.'  Then  spake  Mowema:  'What 
shall  I  do  without  a  people,  or  where  shall  I 
go  to  rejoin  my  numerous  dead  ?  For  I  am 
u'nlike  them  ;  I  cannot  die.' 

"  The  Great  Spirit  answering  said  :  '  Be- 
cause you  were  beguiled  by  the  fair  faces 
and  lying  tongues  of  the  whites,  you  shall  go 
far  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  there  in  the 
high  mountains  against  whose  base  the  great 
opean  roars — there  walled  in  by  a  mountain 
of  stone  so  high,  so  steep,  and  dangerous 
that  no  pale  face  dare  to  climb — you  will  find 
a  lake  of  sweet  water,  and  a  shade  of  tall 
trees;  and  that  shall  be  your  home  until  the 
hands  of  your  enemies  are  cold,  and  they 
die  for  want  of  red  men's  blood  in  which  to 
warm  them.  Your  form  shall  be  that  of  a 
brown  bear.  And  in  you  shall  live,  and  in 
you  shall  be  accumulated,  the  woes  and  the 
agonies,  the  fears  and  hopes  of  all  your  peo- 
ple. When  one  dies  his  troubles  and  pains 
shall  all  be  transferred  to  and  live  in  you 
until  they  are  avenged  in  due  time,  and  you 
shall  forget  the  souls  of  none  of  your  people. 
And  when  the  hands  of  the  white  men  have 
again  become  cold,  I  will  send  Wynchucka 
from  the  happy  hunting  ground,  and  with 
her  will  come  all  the  Indians  from  that  beau- 
tiful land,  and  they  will  be  young,  brave  and 
cunning,  and  Aliqua  thy  eldest  son  shall 
lead  them  to  war  upon  the  whites,  and  he 
shall  slay  them  all.' 

"And  again  inquired  Mowema  of  the 
Great  Spirit :  '  Shall  I  forever  bear  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  people  ? ' 


"  To  which  the  Great  Spirit  replied : 
'  When  Aliqua  and  his  host  return  from  the 
dead,  and  begin  to  avenge  the -wrongs  of  the 
red  man,  for  every  white  destroyed  you  shall 
have  the  pain  of  one  slaughtered  Indian  as- 
suaged, and  when  the  whites  have  suffered 
as  much  as  the  Indians  have,  you  shall  be 
free  from  pain,  and  then  will  I  restore  you 
to  your  proper  body,  and  you  may  go  forth 
to  slaughter,  for  it  will  not  then  be  half  fin- 
ished. And  when  all  the  whites  have  been 
killed  and  their  hateful  works  destroyed  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  shall  Wyn- 
chucka again  be  thy  wife,  beautiful  as  when 
you  first  embraced  her.  All  these  promises,' 
said  the  Great  Spirit,  '  are  conditioned  that 
you  never  again  see  a  white  man  that  you 
do  not  kill ;  and  woe  to  the  Indian,  and  woe 
to  his  tribe,  who  leads  a  pale  face  to  your 
retreat.' 

"  Mowema,  guided  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
found  the  lake  which  the  bursting  star  lit 
up  awhile  ago,  and  there  he  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  spirits  of  captives  whom 
we  burn  alive  go  to  him,  and  he  renews  their 
torment  at  his  pleasure.  Did  you  not  hear 
the  cries  of  that  woman  last  night?  The  fire 
that  burned  her  body  is  forever  in  her  spirit. 
The  west  wind  at  times  is  loaded  with  their 
wails;  our  children  hear  them,  and  laugh  to 
think  that  the  great  and  good  Mowema  finds 
some  pleasure  even  beneath  his  heavy  load 
of  pain." 

By  the  time  my  Indian  companion  had 
finished  his  discourse — which  to  me  was  in- 
teresting because  it  contains  the  basic  ideas 
upon  which  the  religious  creed  of  the  "  In- 
dian Dreamers  "  is  founded — daylight  had 
appeared,  and  it  was  time  to  prepare  break- 
fast; which  being  dispatched,  we  resumed 
our  journey  and  bid  adieu  to  Mowema  Lake 
and  its  unhappy  tenants. 

George  B.  Currey< 
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A    ROMANCE   OF   HISTORY. 


[The  following  narrative  is  not  simply  based  upon 
history,  but  a  literal  transcript  of  facts,  as  related  to 
the  author  by  the  ladies  Pereti  themselves— names 
and  localities  alone  being  changed.  This  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative  must  excuse  the  apparently 
sensational  nature  of  some  of  the  occurrences  related.] 

THE  intelligence  had  been  brought  into 
Guatemala  that  Cerna  was  defeated,  and  that 
Gracianos  was  then  marching  towards  the 
city.  Many  of  the  merchants  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  tidings,  and  without  concerning 
themselves  further,  went  back  to  their  offices. 
Later  in  the  day  a  mounted  envoy  was  seen 
to  leap  from  his  foaming  and  panting  horse 
before  the  door  of  the  President's  mansion, 
and  ere  long  the  news  reached  the  people 
that  Gracianos  demanded  the  keys  of  the 
city.  The  foreign  diplomats  and  consuls 
and  those  persons  in  high  authority  were 
hurriedly  called  together,  and  after  a  long 
and  serious  debate  they  decided  to  march 
out  upon  the  road  and  welcome  the  victor, 
Senor  Manuelo  Gracianos.  By  the  tact  of 
these  civil  authorities  the  anticipated  pillage 
and  bloodshed  were  averted,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  city  made  in  peace  and  quiet. 

In  Central  America  there  have  always 
been  two  great  political  parties  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  As  in  every  other  country, 
capital  has  been  represented  by  the  conserva- 
tives, and  labor  by  the  liberals.  The  for- 
mer included  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  and 
the  wealthy  Spanish-American  planters;  while 
the  latter  had  for  its  constituents  Indians, 
negroes,  and  Zamboes,  who  depended  for 
their  success  upon  their  vast  superiority  in 
numbers.  These  natives  being  in  disposi- 
tion fiery,  vicious,  and  unmanageable,  made 
formidable  enemies  to  contend  with  when  ex- 
cited by  the  spirit  of  warfare.  So  far  from 
being  pleased  with  their  easy  victory  in  Guat- 
emala, they  would  have  been  much  better 
satisfied  to  have  entered  the  city  in  martial 
array,  and  to  have  captured  it  by  force. 
But  Senor  Gracianos,  in  a  brief  but  carefully 
worded  address,  calmed  their  turbulent  souls, 


and  dispersed  them  to  their  homes  until  some 
new  disturbance  should  arise  which  could 
only  be  settled  by  recourse  to  arms. 

Those  merchants  who  had  not  fled  from 
the  country  at  the  first  signs  of  a  revolution 
now  re-opened  their  places  of  business,  and 
peddlers  and  water-carriers  once  more  made 
their  daily  rounds.  Families  resumed  the 
usual  routine,  and  after  the  wild  excitement 
which  the  victory  of  Gracianos  produced  had 
subsided,  a  reaction  took  place  which  made 
peace  appear  to  reign  for  a  time,  at  least. 
Nevertheless,  the  conservatives  still  felt  un- 
easy, for  they  knew  that  Gracianos' was  one 
of  the  most  cruel,  immoral,  and  despotic 
Spaniards  that  had  ever  taken  the  reins  of 
state  in  hand. 

Rocking  to  and  fro  in  low  chairs  upon  the 
broad  veranda  of  one  of  the  large  houses  of 
the  city  sat  Madame  Pereti  and  her  three 
daughters.  Before  their  eyes  stretched  a  long 
garden  filled  with  luxuriant  midsummer  foli- 
age and  brilliant  blossoms,  and  the  rain  hav- 
ing just  ceased,  the  air  was  filled  with  a  moist 
and  heavy  fragrance.  Beyond  the  garden 
rose  the  clear-cut  white  outline  of  the  Domin- 
ican Monastery.  Farther  off  were  the  long, 
even  rows  of  white,  one-story,  adobe  houses, 
with  the  unpaved  avenues  like  dark  threads 
dividing  the  city  into  regular  squares.  In 
the  far  distance  extended  the  large  coffee  and 
sugar  plantations  which  brought  such  wealth 
to  their  proprietors.  Beyond  these  rose  blue 
and  indistinct  the  long  line  of  volcanoes  that 
overlook  Guatemala,  and  at  night  illuminate 
the  horizon  with  their  fiery  breath. 

"O,  what  tidings!"  exclaimed  Madame 
Pereti,  hastily  glancing  over  a  letter  that  a 
servant  had  just  handed  to  her.  "  It  is  to 
you  also,  my  dear  daughters.  Listen: 

"  '  My  very  kind  Friends : 

'"When  you  read  this  letter  I  shall  be  on  my  way 
to  France.  The  very  thought  of  a  separation  from  your 
family,  which  has  become  so  near  and  dear  to  me  ol 
late,  makes  me  inexpressibly  sad;  and  yet  even  the 
opportunity  to  bid  you  adieu  has  been  denied  me. 
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To  assert  my  just  claims  against  Gracianos  and  Bare- 
do  at  this  crisis  would  be,  to  one  in  my  crippled  finan- 
cial condition,  a  most  disastrous  step.  In  a  short 
time  I  shall  be  in  Spain,  where  I  hope  to  accumulate 
enough  capital  to  be  able  to  return  in  a  few  months, 
and  overthrow  the  man  who  has  ruined  and  robbed 
Guatemala.  Before  I  left,  the  staunch  conservatives 
met  together,  and  we  named  the  president  we  have  in 
view.  The  pain  it  gives  me  to  leave  you  unprotected 
is  almost  unendurable.  God  grant  that  Gracianos 
be  not  unkind  to  you,  and  ere  long  I  shall  be  with 
you  once  more.  With  the  greatest  affection,  I  remain, 
"  'Always  yours, 

"  'RAIMUNDO  PADILLO.'  " 

The  tears  welled  up  into  their  eyes,  for 
apart  from  the  common  sorrow  they  all  felt 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  Inez  Pereti,  who 
was  broken-hearted  at  the  prospect  of  a  long 
separation  from  her  betrothed. 

"Why  did  we  ever  come  to  this  wretched 
country? "she  sobbed  hysterically;  "where 
there  is  nothing,  nothing,  but  sadness  and 
sorrow  for  us  all." 

"Inez,  Inez,  my  dear  child,  why  do  you 
say  that,  after  all  the  happy  days  we  have 
passed  here  when  your  father  was  with  us? 
No,  no.  Sorrow  and  sadness  have  not  trou- 
bled us  since  we  were  banished  from  France 
for  sympathizing  with  the  royalists.  Besides, 
our  family  has  always  done  so  much  for  the 
church  that  the  priests  and  sisters  will  always 
be  our  warmest  friends,  and  our  truest  pro- 
tectors." 

Carmelita  and  Dolores  added  a  few  words 
of  comfort,  and  they  had  all  risen  to  enter 
the  house,  when  Diana,  the  old  housekeeper, 
came  running  along  the  avenue  at  a  speed 
entirely  foreign  to  her  customary  dignified 
mien.  Her  round  face  was  scornfully  con- 
tracted as  she  panted : 

"  The  miserable  rascal !  How  are  we  to 
live  when  we  can  get  nothing  to  eat  ?  " 

"Nothing  to  eat?"  inquired  Madame  Pe- 
reti in  blank  astonishment. 

"Nothing  to  eat?"  echoed  the  girls. 
"Why,  what  are  you  saying?  If  you  have 
nothing  to  eat,  why  do  you  not  buy  food?" 

"That  is  just  it.     That  scoundrel  Gracia- 
nos has  sent  an  order  to  all  the  merchants  for- 
bidding them  to  sell  us  anything." 
"Diana!"  gasped  Madame  Pereti. 
"Yes,  and  he  thinks  that  you  know  where 


Senor  Padillo  is  concealed,  and  he  will  try 
and  force  information  from  you.  He  thinks 
that  Senor  Padillo  will  return  soon  and  open 
a  siege  with  him.  O,  if  we  could  only  get 
our  passports  out  of  this  miserable  place!" 
and  Diana  sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"I  will  write  to  the  president  of  Costa 
Rica  to-day  to  make  Gracianos  give  us  our 
passports,  for  he  at  least  is  one  man  whom 
Gracianos  fears  and  obeys.  I  hope  to  God 
that  Raimundo  will  punish  our  new  ruler. 
But,  Diana,  does  the  Senor  President  think . 
that  Raimundo  is  hidden — here  ?  He  may 
search  and  search,  but  he  will  not  find  him 
—here." 

"Then,"  said  Carmelita,  "it  is  as  Rai- 
mundo has  feared.  We  are  to  suffer  every 
torment  at  the  mercy  of  that  beggar  :  for  he 
is  a  beggar.  He  has  drained  the  purses  of 
the  poor  and  spent  the  money  recklessly, 
and  now  he  would  steal  all  the  wealth  of  the 
church  and  of  the  wealthy  families  like  our 
own — that  is,  if  he  could.  But  he  never  shall 
spend  a  piastre  of  ours — never."  And  the 
flash  of  light  from  her  angry  eyes  indicated 
that  some  plan  was  already  forming  in  her 
sharp  brain. 

Until  this  time  Gracianos  had  made  no 
direct  assault  upon  the  Catholic  orders. 
True,  both  he  and  his  power-behind-the- 
throne,  Senor  Baredo,  hated  the  Catholics 
bitterly,  and  they  hated  the  conservatives  be- 
cause they  upheld  the  church  with  their 
money.  On  the  other  hand  he  fully  realized 
the  mighty  influence  of  the  Catholic  orders, 
and  so  he  waited  for  some  one  else  to  fire  a 
shot  which  he  was  too  great  a  coward  to  fire 
himself. 

Meanwhile  he  was  occupied  in  trying  to 
form  a  cabinet.  Respectable  men  refused 
appointments,  and  people  from  the  lowest 
ranks  clamored  for  offices.  Finally  Gracianos 
sent  for  Senor  Gerardo.  Castelar,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of 
State. 

"  Your  Excellency,  I  must  decline  the 
honor  of  the  office  which  you  ask  me  to  ac- 
cept." 

"  Good  God !   you  are  the   seventh  man 
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who  has  insulted  me  in  this  manner.  Gen- 
eral Castelar,  you  must  accept  the  office — 
take  care  how  you  refuse  me  !" 

"  Your  Excellency,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not comply  with  your  demands,  but — I  still 
refuse." 

"  You  refuse?  Perhaps  you  will  also  re- 
fuse to  leave  the  country,  but  you  have  forty- 
eight  hours  to  think  about  it.  If  you  are  not 
out  of  my  territory  then—  A  nod,  and  a 
flash  from  the  eye  of  the  angry  president 
finished  the  sentence  as  effectually  as  words. 

With  a  dignified  salute  Senor  Castelar 
bowed  himself  from  the  council  room  of  the 
furious  president,  thinking  joyfully  that  Gra- 
cianos  might  have  forbidden  him  to  leave 
the  country,  and  that  would  indeed  have 
been  unfortunate.  As  for  Gracianos,  thor- 
oughly infuriated,  he  finally  frightened  a  few 
men  into  accepting  portfolios.  His  cabinet 
was  small,  for  it  consisted  of  but  three  offi- 
cers, and  not  select ;  for  after  all  the  officers 
had  to  be  taken  from  the  middle  classes. 

Every  night  red  republican  mass  meetings 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Bonfires  blazed  in  many  quarters,  and  stump 
speakers  discoursed  at  every  corner.  The 
politicians  were  principally  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes — mechanics  and  laborers  who 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  fully  realized 
their  individual  power.  In  the  wild  reaction 
that  this  feeling  of  power  brought,  they  aim- 
ed their  first  arrows  at  the  church,  and  in 
this  way  the  desire  of  Gracianos  and  Baredo 
was  fulfilled. 

Diana,  the  housekeeper,  was  in  despair. 
All  the  merchants  knew  well  her  round,  rosy 
face,  so  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  make  the 
family  purchases.  There  was  enough  food 
in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  but  what  then  ? 

Carmelita  Pereti  was  a  girl  of  extraordin- 
ary spirit  and  ingenuity  ;  and  her  brilliant, 
studious  mind  rendered  her  far  superior  to 
the  ladies  with  whom  she  was  thrown  in  con- 
tact. That  evening  at  nightfall  she  and  her 
sister  Inez,  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
confidence,  wrapped  themselves  in  dark 
cloaks,  and  gliding  noiselessly  out  into  the 
shrubbery,  they  passed  out  of  a  side  gate  of 
the  garden,  and  hurried  along  the  Calle  Yer- 


ba  Buena  to  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame. 
Once  there,  they  breathed  freely;  and  when 
Sister  Marcelina,  who  admitted  them,  looked 
astonished  to  see  them  at  such  an  hour, 
they  led  her  to  a  sofa,  and  seating  them- 
selves beside  her,  related  the  story  of  their 
persecution.  She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and 
offered  them  her  heartfelt  sympathy,  but  the 
girls  gave  her  very  little  opportunity  to  talk. 

"  We  know  that  you  feel  sorry  for  us,  dear 
Sister  Marcelina,"  said  Carmelita,  "  and  we 
came  to  ^  get  your  cooperation  in  our  little 
plan.  We  wish  to  borrow  two  of  your  dress- 
es, one  for  Inez,  the  other  for  me.  Then 
with  baskets  upon  our  arms,  we  can  walk 
along — so — and  buy  anything  we  wish.  At 
the  worst,  people  will  only  jeer  at  us  as  nuns, 
and  they  dare  not  touch  us  as  such." 

Sister  Marcelina  led  them  to  her  dormi- 
tory, and  while  telling  the  news  to  a  group 
of  nuns  clustered  about  the  doorway,  she 
clothed  the  girls  in  the  conventual  garb. 
As  she  arranged  the  head-dresses,  the  nuns 
laughed  and  clapped  their  hands  with  mirth. 

''Madame  Pereti  will  never  recognize  her 
own  daughters — and  the  merchants — ha,  ha ! 
this  time  they  will  not  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain,"  said  Sister  Lucia  with  a  smile. 

The  bell  then  ringing  for  service,  the  sis- 
ters gravely  adjourned  to  the  chapel.  Plac- 
ing a  gold  piece  in  Sister  Marcelina's  whi  te 
hand,  Carmelita  and  Inez  issued  from  the 
convent  with  bowed  heads  and  a  humble 
mien  that  made  the  good  nun's  mouth  con- 
tract into  just  a  suspicion  of  a  smile.  With 
their  baskets  upon  their  arms  they  walked 
along  the  Calle  Real,  which,  like  all  the  other 
streets  in  Guatemala,  was  unpaved  and  ill 
drained.  Many  sneers  and  coarse  remarks 
greeted  the  girls ;  but  with  brave  hearts  they 
finished  purchasing  the  fresh  fruit  and  gro- 
ceries, and  then  started  to  return  home  by  a 
circuitous  route.  Arriving  at  their  own  gate, 
they  slowly  walked  along  the  shady  avenue 
leading  to  the  house.  Upon  the  veranda 
sat  Madame  Pereti  and  Dolores,  who  both 
rose  as  the  two  nuns  approached. 

"  Good  evening,  sisters ;   pray  be  seated." 

The  nuns  bowed  and  sank  into  chairs, 
while  Madame  Pereti  continued:  "I  am 
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much  afraid  that  I  cannot  help  you  to-day 
— at  least,  not  with  food;  for  provisions, 
alas  !  I  can  no  longer  buy.  If  you  wish  a 
little  money,  I  can  give  you  that." 

"My  poor,  sweet  mother!"  exclaimed 
Carmelita,  as  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck. 

"Daughters,  daughters,  what  does  all  this 
masquerading  mean?" 

"Ah  !  mother  dearest,  Sister  Lucia  said 
you  would  not  recognize  us.  Our  dresses 
have  served  our  purpose  well  to-night ;  have 
they  not,  Carmelita?  But  where  are  our 
baskets  ?  Ah,  here  they  are ;  and  here  is 
some  fruit,  mamma,  for  you  and  Dolores. 
Let  us  serve  the  little  supper  here  to-night. 
The  moon  is  so  beautiful  and  the  air  so 
balmy." 

Although  Madame  Pereti  objected  to 
breathing  the  malarious  night  air,  this  time 
she  gratified  her  daughter's  wish  ;  and  seat- 
ing themselves  comfortably  once  more,  the 
girls  gave  a  graphic  and  amusing  outline  of 
their  adventures.  In  a  few  moments  the 
delicate  repast  was  served. 

"But  how  did  you  dare  to  go  alone?"  in- 
quired the  timid  Dolores. 

"  Dare  ?  Bah  !  If  Senor  Gracianos  thinks 
that  his  brain  is  any  more  fertile  in  invent- 
ing torments  than  ours  is  in  finding  means 
to  evade  them,  he  is  vastly  mistaken." 

"Carmelita,  my  dear  child,  you  must  not 
be  so  American  in  your  ideas.  One  should 
be  very  cautious  about  evading  a  law  in  this 
country." 

"  But,  mamma,  you  are  far  too  amiable 
and  retiring  to  fight  your  way  through  life. 
Now  that  my  father  is  not  here,  I  shall  have 
to  take  his  place." 

Several  times  Carmelita  and  Inez  passed 
through  the  streets  as  nuns  without  being 
actually  molested.  One  evening,  at  dusk, 
Madame  Pereti  and  Diana  donned  dresses 
like  those  of  the  girls,  and  they  all  went 
down  to  the  shops  together.  Occasionally 
the  loud  huzzas  of  the  men  at  the  barracks 
floated  through  the  air;  now  they  heard  a 
crowd  of  rough,  half  intoxicated  men  sing- 
ing boisterous  songs ;  sometimes  the  sound 
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drew  near,  and  then  again  it  seemed  to  be 
far  in  the  distance.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
sound  of  the  tramp  of  many  feet  approached. 
It  was  a  vast  number  of  excited  and  enthu- 
siastic Liberals  shouting  themselves  hoarse, 
and  singing  or  improvising  a  weird  war- 
song.  The  rich  voices  of  a  few  negroes  car- 
ried the  melody,  while  the  rabble  chanted  a 
monotonous  refrain.  The  uncertain  light  of 
the  torches,  and  the  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tion of  the  more  emotional  patriots,  gave  the 
crowd  a  most  curious  aspect.  They  had 
almost  reached  the  street  along  which  the 
ladies  were  hurriedly  walking. 

"Quick!  quick!  Let  us  hide  in  some 
garden  until  they  have  passed.  How  fast 
they  approach  !"  cried  Madame  Pereti. 

By  this  time,  one  of  the  men  had  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  his  eye  fell  up- 
on the  ladies.  With  a  loud  jeer  he  howled  : 

"  Down  with  the  priest-ridden !  On,  com- 
rades!" and  the  pursuit  began. 

The  four  ladies  ran  as  fast  as  they  could, 
only  stopping  to  try  each  gate  which  they 
passed  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  unlocked. 

"Thank  God!  here  is  one  at  last,"  and 
with  maternal  solicitude  she  pushed  her  two 
daughters  in  ahead  of  her.  But  she  was  too 
late  ;  for  just  as  she  and  Diana  sprang  into 
the  garden  and  were  crouching  beneath 
some  shrubbery,  their  pursuers  sighted  them. 

"  You  dare  not  touch  us.  You  surely  can- 
not be  so  profane !"  said  Madame  Pereti,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  all  of  the  old  queenly 
grace  that  in  her  youthful  days  had  made 
her  such  a  belle  in  Spain. 

"  Damn  your  religious  nonsense!"  was  the 
rough  response. 

"I  hope  that  the  Virgin  will  some  day  par- 
don you  for  that  speech — she  will  have  to  be 
very  forgiving  indeed." 

At  this  the  mob  burst  into  a  coarse  laugh. 
Pinioning  each  lady  securely  by  the  arms, 
the  procession  then  moved  along. 

"Where  do  we  go?"  called  one  of  the  torch- 
bearers  in  the  lead. 

"  To  the  barracks,"  briefly  responded  the 
captain. 

At  the  first  assault  the  ladies  had  cried 
for  help,  but  none  of  the  [passing  pedes- 
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trians  dared  to  show  any  sympathy  for  the 
nuns.  Resistance  only  msde  their  assailants 
more  unkind,  so  they  decided  to  walk  along 
quietly,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
break  away  and  escape. 

The  barracks  reached,  the  captain  of  the 
mob  summoned  two  old  negresses,  who  led 
the  four  ladies  into  a  large  room  that  Graci- 
anos  used  for  a  council  chamber.  In  spite 
of  their  entreaties,  they  were  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  bound  to  four  pillars  which  served 
to  support  the  roof.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  lounged  a  dozen  or  so  half-breeds — 
"  members  of  the  State  militia"  they  called 
themselves.  The  lighted  torches  blazed 
brightly,  and  were  held  in  position  by  a 
frarrework  across-  one  end  of  the  rccm.  The 
smoke  from  the  torches  and  the  odor  of  the 
rank  tobacco  which  some  of  the  men  were 
smoking  almost  stifled  the  ladies.  Cannelita 
and  Inez  were  ready  to  die  with  shame  and 
mortification  at  being  gazed  upon  by  these 
rough  soldiers,  while  Madame  Pereti,  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  wondered  what  would  come 
next.  They  had  not  long  to  wait,  however, 
for  the  captain  rose  from  his  seat,  saying: 

"Now,  then,  boys,  ready!" 

At  this  command  four  Zamboes  jumped 
up  and  took  their  places — one  behind  each 
lady. 

"One!"  shouted  the  captain,  and  the 
lashes  which  the  men  held  whistled  down- 
ward through  the  air. 

"Two!" 

"Three!" 

Carmelita  gave  a  suppressed  cry  of  pain, 
and  a  tiny  stream  of  blood  trickled  down  her 
white  shoulder.  At  the  fourth  stroke  Inez 
lost  her  consciousness  so  completely  that  she 
no  longer  felt  the  lash.  Madame  Pereti's 
anguish  at  seeing  her  family  so  cruelly  treated 
was  insupportable.  Her  appeals  for  mercy 
only  provoked  derision,  and  so  she  took  ref- 
uge in  prayer.  As  for  Diana,  she  rent  the  air 
with  loud  piercing  cries,  and  fought  savagely 
to  extricate  herself  from  the  ropes  which 
secured  her,  but  they  were  too  firmly  knotted. 

At  this  juncture  they  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proach, and  in  another  moment  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  suite  entered  the  council  cham- 


ber. President  Gracianos  was  attired  in  a 
suit  of  dark  clothes ;  upon  his  closely  cropped 
head  was  a  jaunty  white  straw  hat,  and  be- 
tween his  nervously  curling  lips  he  held  a 
large  cigar.  Stroking  his  light  colored  but 
well  waxed  moustache,  he  jokingly  asked  the 
captain  what  was  the  name  of  the  play.  Be- 
sides his  customary  attendants  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Senor  Baredo  and  the  Span- 
ish consul — Senor  Rivez.  As  the  last  men- 
tioned person  threw  a  careless  glance  at 
"  those  infernal  church  women,"  he  became 
suddenly  transfixed. 

"  Stop  !  Stop  ! "  he  cried,  the  perspiration 
standing  in  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead, 
"  They  are  not  nuns." 

"  Who  are  they,  then  ?  "  drawled  Gracia- 
nos. 

"Madame  Pereti  and  her  family.  For 
God's  sake,  stop  those  brutes ! " 

As  Gracianos  made  no  attempt  to  speak, 
Senor  Rivez  sprang  at  one  of  the  men  who 
held  a  lash,  levelled  a  blow  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The 
other  three  men  dropped  their  whips  and 
hurriedly  stepped  out  of  the  way  of  Rivez, 
whose  anger  they  did  not  wish  to  increase. 

"  Well,  men,  you  may  as  well  release  the 
women,"  said  Gracianos  speaking  slowly. 
"  Senor  Rivez  is  too  nervous  to  enjoy  the 
play  this  evening.  Take  the  women  to  the 
cells  until  we  want  them  again." 

Then  turning  to  Baredo,  he  added  with 
the  same  drawl : 

"  But  the  fact  of  their  being  friends  of  that 
devil  Padillo  should  be  the  better  reason  for 
having  them  flogged.  ^  Eh,  Baredo?" 

Twirling  his  drooping  mustache,  and 
snapping  his  malicious  black  eyes  as  if  he 
were  concocting  some  new  oppression  for  the 
Pereti  family,  Baredo  at  last  said:  "I  have 
it  !  Let  us  give  them  some  high  hammock 
play." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  a  chorus. 

"  To  hoist  them  in  hammocks  to  the  ceil- 
ing and  let  them  swing  back  and  forth — so 
— for  a  day  or  two.  And  then  to  feed  them 
on  the  end  of  a  pole,  as  one  feeds  a  tiger  in 
a  cage.  It  is  rare  delight,  I  assure  you." 
I  "Senor  Baredo,  have  you  no  heart?  de- 
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manded  the  consul,  whose  face  was  livid 
with  rage. 

"  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  as  the  Eng- 
lish say.  And  this  is  war  and  love,  too,  eh  ? 
Senor  Consul  Dionysius  Adolfo  Rivez?" 

It  was  well  known  that  the  consul  had 
whiled  away  many  a  happy  hour  at  the 
home  of  the  Pereti  family ;  and  some  peo- 
ple said  that  he  had  often  sighed  to  link  his 
fortune  to  that  of  Dolores  Pereti.  He  beg- 
ged and  implored  Gracianos  to  be  less  se- 
vere in  his  treatment  of  the  ladies,  but  the 
only  response  he  could  elicit  was, 

"  Have  a  care,  Senor  Rivez,  or  you  may 
be  taken  out  and  shot.  No  death  is  too 
severe  for  a  white-livered  politician  like  your- 
self." 

Stung  to  the  heart  at  this  insult,  Senor 
Rivez  left  the  room,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
left  the  country  for  Spain,  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since. 

In  the  meantime,  the  four  ladies  had  been 
placed  in  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court  from  the  council  room.  The  old 
negress  who  guarded  their  cell  compassion- 
ately bathed  their  bleeding  backs  and  ap- 
plied a  soothing  ointment.  As  Inez  had 
passed  into  her  cell,  she  had  seen  a  scrap  of 
paper  upon  the  stone  floor,  and  had  picked 
it  up.  By  the  light  of  the  candle  she  saw 
that  it  was  dated  the  previous  day,  and  had 
been  written  by  a  prominent  Conservative, 
who  as  a  supposed  spy  had  been  shot  that 
very  morning. 

"Thank  God,  my  soul  leaves  this  world  of  un- 
happiness  to-day,  July  26,  1871,  at  daybreak.  God 
curse  the  scoundrel  who  has  brought  misery,  pover- 
ty and  dissension  into  our  State. 

"PoRFiRio  VALMASEDA." 

"  How  this  makes  me  shudder,  Diana.  I 
knew  Senor  Valmaseda  so  well,  and  he  was 
such  a  handsome,  talented,  brilliant  man." 

"Perhaps,  Inez,  he  is  more  happy  as  he 
is.  His  wealth  he  willed  to  the  Church  be- 
fore entering  this  revolution,  and  he  had  no 
relatives.  So  he  had  nothing  to  regret." 

"Yet,  Diana,  this  is  terrible.  This  room, 
this  table,  our  friend !  O  Diana,  Diana,  it 
is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

In  half  an  hour   the  light  was  removed 


and  the  prisoners  left  alone.  Towards 
morning,  the  old  negress,  worn  out  from  fa- 
tigue, sank  upon  a  mattress  in  an  adjoining 
chamber  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  The 
four  ladies  at  once  began  to  look  round  for 
some  means  of  escape.  The  door  was  se- 
curely locked  upon  the  outside.  The  grat- 
ed window  was  too  high  to  reach,  but  in  the 
wide  chimney  was  their  salvation. 

"I  can  see  stars  above  me,"  whispered 
Diana,  with  her  head  up  the  chimney.  "It 
cannot  be  very  far  to  the  roof.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  make  an  attempt." 

As  Diana  weighed  a  little  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  other  ladies  could  scarcely 
restrain  their  mirth  at  the.  idea  of  her  perform- 
ing a  feat  of  that  kind.  However,  Diana  was 
not  to  be  thwarted  by  trifles,  and  before  they 
could  realize  it  she  had  reached  the  roof  by 
means  of  the  adobe  projections  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  chimney ;  and  then,  as  she 
whispered  softly  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
the  rest  of  the  family  followed  her.  By  step- 
ping from  the  roof  to  the  stone  ledge  of  the 
high  window,  and  then  noiselessly  dropping 
upon  the  turf  below,  they  found  themselves 
free — and  black;  for  in  ascending  to  the 
roof  they  had  become  completely  covered 
with  flakes  of  soot.  A  few  moments'  walk 
brought  them  to  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
where  they  were  received  with  much  cor- 
diality, and  treated  with  the  greatest  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness. 

Father  Galiano,  with  a  jovial  face,  bade 
them  welcome,  and  noting  their  apparent 
pallor — for  their  blanched  faces  did  shine 
through  the  soot  in  places — he  said  : 

"Daughters,  I  fear  that  you  are  famish- 
ing. Come  with  me  into  the  refectory  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  get  for  you  to  eat. 
Here,  Brother  Roberto,  move  quickly,  and 
bring  us  some  wine  and  a  few  biscuits  until 
you  can  prepare  a  hot  breakfast.  And  you, 
daughters,  make  yourselves  comfortable  un- 
til your  safety  is  assured.  Come,  come, 
take  some  of  this  fine  old  port.  It  will 
make  you  feel  just  as  fresh  as  the  roses." 

"Thank  you,  father,  it  is  reviving,  for  no 
food  has  passed  our  lips  since  yesterday  at 
midday.  Are  you  certain,  though,  that  you 
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do  not  assume  too  great  a  risk  in  protecting 
us?" 

"Madame  Pereti,  what  is  our  mission? 
our  whole  creed  ?  To  protect  our  flock  in 
the  time  of  distress;  to  help  the  needy  and 
shelter  the  fatherless.  Rest  tranquil,  and 
God  bless  you." 

"God  reward  you  for  your  comforting 
words,  Father  Galiano." 

Some  of  the  other  monks  now  filed  in,  for 
day  had  dawned,  and  all  were  ready  to  do 
justice  to  a  warm  breakfast ;  and  the  meal 
passed  away  amid  much  pleasant  conversa- 
tion. When  they  had  finished  eating,  the 
ladies  were  made  comfortable  in  the  dor- 
mitory, and  while  they  slept,  the  friars  dis- 
persed to  perform  their  usual  tasks. 

Gracianos  became  thoroughly  infuriated  at 
the  news  of  the  escape  of  his  high-born  cap- 
tives. The  old  negress  was-  condemned  to 
receive  twenty  lashes  of  the  whip.  An  order 
was  issued  and  sent  to  each  convent  and 
monastery,  demanding  the  immediate  surren- 
der of  the  ladies,  with  exile  as  the  penalty  of 
refusal. 

Madame  Pereti  was  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened. She  sent  for  Dolores,  who,  when  the 
family  had  not  returned  the  previous  evening, 
had  become  nearly  crazy  with  anxiety.  The 
family  were  now  united,  and  a  hurried  con- 
sultation was  held.  Where  to  turn — what  to 
do — those  were  the  questions.  Leaving  her 
family  in  the  assembly  room,  she  hastened 
into  the.  chapel,  and  throwing  herself  upon 
her  knees  before  the  Virgin,  offered  up  a 
prayer. 

"Blessed  Mother  Mary,  is  there  no  spot 
upon  earth  where  I  may  find  peace  ?  Why 
art  thou  so  cruel  ?  I  cannot  believe  it  is  for 
the  best. .  Strengthen  me,  sustain  me,  inter- 
cede for  me,  O  most  holy  Virgin,  and  deliv- 
er me  and  mine  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
that  have  crushed  my  soul.  In  the  name  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  have  pity, 
have  mercy.  Thrice  blessed  Mary,  hear  my 
prayer.  Amen." 

As  she  rose  and  returned  to  the  other 
room,  Carmelita  met  her,  saying: 

"Dear  mamma,  Brother  Angelo  tells  me 
that  the  steamer  does  not  sail  for  eight  days. 


Is  not  that  unfortunate?  And  we  have  not 
heard  from  the  President  of  Salvador  yet,  so 
we  cannot  sail  until  he  has  procured  our 
passports  from  Gracianos." 

"What  can  we  do?"  sadly  asked  Madame 
Pereti. 

"Remain  with  us." 

"Reverend  Father,  I  could  never  consent 
to  endanger  you  in  that  manner.  No,  no,  it 
is  far  better  that  we  leave  you  at  once,  this 
very  night." 

"You  are  firm?  Well,  perhaps  you  are 
right.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  priest  in 
a  little  village  not  many  miles  from  here,  at 
whose  house  you  may  remain  until  you  sail. 
You  will  have  to  assume  a  disguise  in  leaving 
the  monastery,  as  Gracianos  has  placed  a 
heavy  guard  around  each  convent  and  mon- 
astery in  the  city." 

"I  thank  you,  father,  for  your  kindness. 
I  shall  feel  happier  when  we  have  relieved 
you  of  the  responsibility  that  our  presence 
incurs." 

"It  makes  but  little  difference,  Madame, 
whether  you  go  or  stay,  for  sooner  or  later 
Gracianos  will  exile  all  of  us.  He  hates  us 
too  thoroughly  to  tolerate  us  much  longer." 

With  a  long-drawn  sigh,  Father  Galiano 
wheeled  around,  threw  open  a  window  to  ad- 
mit the  soft,  balmy  air,  and  sat  down  at  his 
desk  to  write  the  letter  of  introduction. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  a  sharp  re- 
port was  heard,  and  he  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  face.  A  shot  had  whizzed  through  the 
open  casement  and  struck  him,  breaking  his 
jaw  and  breaking  out  a  few  teeth.  His  cry 
of  pain  as  he  fell  to  the  ground  soon  brought 
the  startled  friars  from  all  parts  of  the  mon- 
astery. 

"Who  was  the  assassin?" 

"Where  is  he,  the  villain?" 

"The  miserable  coward  !"  and  other  ex- 
cited remarks  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
But  the  assassin  was  not  discovered,  and 
probably  he  never  will  be. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  the  implement  of 
Gracianos  did  not  succeed  in  taking  our 
brother's  life." 

Strange  to  say,  each  of  the  friars  had 
thought  of  Gracianos  at  the  very  first  instant, 
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but  it  was  reserved  for  the  courageous  Broth- 
er Angelo  to  put  the  thought  into  words. 
Once  said,  however,  the  conversation  became 
general. 

"  Why  does  the  President  direct  his  bitter 
hatred  at  us?  What  harm  have  we  ever 
done?" 

"Ha!  my  dear  brothers,  do  you  not  know 
as  well  as  I  that  the  State  treasury  is  abso- 
lutely empty?  And  now  he  would  rob  the 
Virgin  of  what  little  money  remains  in  her 
coffers." 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  But  we  will  thwart 
that  scheme,  for  we  must  conceal  our  treas- 
ure at  once,  to-night,  in  our  newly-finished 
underground  chamber.  Work  and  hunt  as 
he  may,  I  defy  him  to  find  the  entrance  or 
existence  of  that  chamber." 

"Ha,  ha  !  Take  care  you  don't  forget  the 
clue  yourself,  fratello  mto  !" 

Madame  Pereti  and  Diana  bandaged  Fa- 
ther Galiano's  wound,  and  after  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  dormitory  they  began  to  prepare 
for  their  departure.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
of  the  family  should  leave  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  disarm  suspicion  among  the  guards  of  the 
monastery;  then  the  several  parties  were  to 
meet  just  outside  of  the  city  and  proceed  to- 
gether to  the  next  town. 

Madame  Pereti  and  Carmelita  were  the 
first  to  start,  and  drawing  their  cowls  closely 
about  their  faces  they  stepped  into  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfare.  Father  Pedro,  their  guide, 
hurried  them  along  through  the  town  and 
out  towards  the  city  limits.  At  the  barracks 
a  sentinel  advanced  and  ordered  them  to 
"stand!"  He  questioned  them  very  closely 
about  their  business,  but  Father  Pedro,  who 
acted  as  spokesman,  gave  him  such  appar- 
ently frank  and  ready  answers  that  he  pass- 
ed them  all  on  without  further  parley,  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  two  ladies  for  friars  also. 
In  a  few  moments  the  rendezvous  was  at- 
tained, and  they  seated  themselves  upon  the 
turf  to  await  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

In  a  half  hour  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  party,  Father  Antonio  set  forth  with 
Dolores  and  Diana.  They  reached  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  Calle  Real  in  safety,  and 


were  just  turning  into  a  side  street,  when 
three  men  sprang  from  a  dark  recess,  and 
seizing  them  by  the  collars,  cried, 

"  Down  with  the  tyrant  priests  and  rob- 
bers!" Like  an  echo  came  a  cry  from  a 
neighboring  street  of — 

"  Long  live  Gracianos  !  Hurrah  for  the 
Liberals !  Bravo !  Bravo  !  " 

As  for  Diana,  her  self-possession  com- 
pletely vanished,  and  she  as  completely  for- 
got her  disguise.  So  she  rent  the  heavens 
with  a  scream  that  betrayed  her  sex  at  once, 
and  caused  her  assailant  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  her,  and  give  her  a  look  of  blank 
amazement. 

"  My  good  woman!  what  does  this  mean? 
Who  are  you,  and  why  are  you  attired  thus?" 

Diana  was  about  to  make  an  enraged  as- 
sault upon  the  man  and  give  him  a  piece  of 
her  mind,  when  Dolores  gently  prevented 
her;  saying  to  the  man  as  she  held  Diana 
back — 

"  Sir,  we  are  ladies.  A  few  hours  ago  we 
received  the  news  of  the  severe  illness  of  my 
aunt,  who  lives  just  beyond  the  town.  Hav- 
ing no  gentlemen  in  our  family  to  escort 
us,  we  chose  this  dress  that  we  might  better 
pass  through  the  streets  unmolested." 

"  But  madame,  have  you  not  heard  of  the 
new  order  issued  by  Gracianos,  requiring 
the  arrest  of  any  member  of  any  Catholic 
order  who  may  be  found  upon  the  street? 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  increasing  your 
danger  a  hundred  fold  by  wearing  this  dis- 
guise ?  " 

Father  Antonio  trembled  violently  at  the 
intelligence  he  had  received,  and  at  each 
word  of  the  speaker  he  shrunk  more  into 
the  background,  thus  passing  for  the  servant 
of  the  ladies.  Nor  did  he  feel  really  secure 
until  safe  within  the  four  walls  of  his  mon- 
astery once  more. 

While  Father  Antonio  had  been  doubt- 
fully speculating  upon  their  chances  of 
escape,  Dolores  had  placed  some  money 
in  the  hand  of  the  man  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  other  two.  This  settled 
the  matter  once  for  all,  and  touching  their 
caps  to  the  ladies  they  retired  to  their  place 
of  concealment  to  await  the  next  victim. 
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The  little  party  now  hastened  onward  rap- 
idly. Seeing  two  friars  sauntering  slowly 
towards  them  along  one  of  the  side  streets, 
they  stopped  and  waited,  in  order  to  warn 
them  against  the  corner  they  had  just  passed. 
However,  the  two  friars  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  Father  Angelo  and  Inez  Pereti. 
Before  another  hour  had  passed,  the  entire 
family  were  re-united,  and  were  trudging 
along  the  rough  road  to  the  next  village. 
There  they  found  a  safe  refuge  at  the  house 
of  the  priest  to  whom  Father  Galiano  had 
given  Madame  Pereti  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. 

For  eight  days  the  family  remained  with 
this  kind  old  friar.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  president  of 
Costa  Rica,  they  were  granted  their  pass- 
ports, and  they  sailed  away  from  Guatemala 
with  no  other  sensation  than  one  of  joy — 
for  they  had  nothing  to  part  from  that  they 
regretted.  Upon  their  arrival  in  New  York, 
Madame  Pereti's  husband  was  the  first  to 
greet  them.  A  moment  later  a  carriage 
drove  in  at  the  depot,  and  even  before  it  had 
halted,  Raimundo  Padillo  leaped  out  and 
saluted  them  all  with  tears  of  happiness  in 
his  eyes. 

In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  very  quiet  wed- 
ding at  a  great  New  York  cathedral,  that 


made  much  rejoicing  in  the  Pereti  family — 
it  was  the  wedding  of  Inez  Pereti  and  Rai- 
mundo Padillo. 

The  following  year,  1872,  was  replete  with 
events.  The  Jesuits  were  all  expelled  from 
Central  America,  some  of  the  exiles  going 
to  the  United  States,  some  to  Europe,  and  a 
few,  including  Sister  Marcelina,  going  to 
Panama  to  nurse  the  fever  patients  in  the 
overcrowded  hospitals.  Later  news  informed 
them  of  the  death  of  Gracianos  from  a  severe 
fever,'  and  of  the  succession  to  his  office 
of  Senor  J.  Baredo.  Truly  it  was  a  leap 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  Baredo 
was  even  more  tyrannical  and  immoral  than 
Gracianos.  Then  a  great  sorrow  came  to 
the  Pereti  family.  Raimundo  Padillo  was 
taken  from  them,  and  his  wife  Inez,  after 
disposing  of  her  entire  fortune  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  soup  houses  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  entered  a  convent.  The  remain- 
der of  the  family  purchased  an  elegant 
mansion  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

"Thank  God!"  often  exclaims  Madame 
Pereti,  "  Thank  God,  that  our  people  and 
our  clergy  have  at  last  found  a  land  where 
their  souls  will  not  be  burned  out  and  their 
bodies  worn  out  with  persecution.  Here,  at 
least  one  finds  justice,  liberty,  peace  and 
plenty." 

Emelie  Tracy  Swett. 


THE   CLOTHIER  OF   CIVILIZATION. 


IN  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  Shakspere  intro- 
duces a  clown  counting  his  wealth  :  "  Let 
me  see  :  Every  'leven  wether  tods,  every  tod 
yields — pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen  hun- 
dred shorn ;  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? " 
Small  as  this  fleece  was  (about  two  and  one- 
half  pounds),  it  was  coarse  enough  to  make 
a  hair-shirt  for  St.  Simeon  Stylites.  England 
has  for  centuries  been  a  warm  wooler*  nest, 
and  her  modern  industrial  history  is  one 
long  skein  of  woolly  wealth.  She  has  clad 
the  ribs  of  the  working  world ;  she  has  grown 
rich  from  her  serges  of  Essex  and  Somerset, 
and  her  kerseys  of  Devon  for  the  serf  and 


the  swineherd,  and  for  the  middle  classes, 
rather  than  from  her  broadcloths  of  Kent 
for  gentlemen.  Even  the  English  kings 
were  not  so  finely  clad  as  the  Duke  of  Infan- 
tado  or  the  two  gentlemen  of  Verona  in  their 
beautiful  cloths  made  by  the  St.  Michael 
friars  in  Florence. 

The  British  sheep  is  not  the  clothier  of 
civilization.  That  honor  belongs  to  the  lit- 
tle Merino  from  "over  the  sea."  1  Beautiful 
as  were  the  Kentish  broadcloths  and  the 
stiff  "  full-luster  "  British  fabrics  — equal,  per- 

1  For  this  etymology  see  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Hon.  William  Jarvis."  Hurd  &  Houghton.  1869. 
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haps,  to  the  most  brilliant  California  mohair 
— yet  they  have  been  superseded  (and  let  us 
pray  that  the  fickle  goddess  may  for  once 
give  to  her  decree  an  "  immutable  immor- 
tality"), by  the  soft,  fine,  dull  cloths  the 
French  have  taught  us  to  manufacture  from 
merino  wool.  Let  English  manufacturers 
and  writers  lament,  if  they  will,  and  patheti- 
cally appeal  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
to  return  to  home-made  wear,  lending  their 
powerful  influence  in  support  of  domestic 
industry ;  it  will  be  in  vain.  For  once  the 
edict  of  fashion  coincides  with  common 
sense ;  or,  rather,  in  the  devious,  often  re- 
trogressive path  by  which  fashion  is  slowly 
advancing  toward  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
she  has  this  time  taken  one  well-defined  step 
forward. 

Defeated  in  their  efforts  to  have  their  fa- 
vorites promoted  to  be  the  clothiers  of  the 
best  races  and  the  finer  sex  of  mankind, 
the  advocates  of  the  British  breeds  should 
say  :  "  Revenons  a  nos  moutons,  for  we  pro- 
duce the  finest  mutton  in  the  world."  This 
is  the  truth  ;  this  is  their  true  stronghold ; 
for,  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries, 
doubtless  God  cduld  have  produced  out  of 
the  chalky  downs  of  England  a  better  meat 
than  its  finely  marbled,  juicy  saddle  of  mut- 
ton, but,  doubtless  he  never  did  ;  not  even 
the  royal  baron  of  beef,  or  the  finest  haunch 
of  venison  from  the  chase  of  Chillingham 
Castle.  It  is  glory  enough  for  one  small 
sheep-run  (Dorset) — as  for  its  American 
counterpart,  blue-grass  Bourbon — to  produce 
that ;  and  their  advocates  only  weaken  their 
cause  by  claiming  preeminence  in  both 
pelage  and  flesh.  This  claim  is  a  fling  in 
the  teeth  of  the  greatest  principle  of  modern 
life  and  progress — specialization.  Mankind 
will  never  eat  r^rses  or  ride  oxen,  whatever 
"  the  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine  "  may  do  ; 
and  the  man  who  expects  to  produce*  the 
best  mutton  inside,  and  the  best  fleece  out- 
side, of  the  same  pelt  is  pursuing  a  chimera. 

Almost  as  adaptable  as  the  dog  to  the  va- 
rious climates  of  the  earth,  the  merino  has 
been  scarcely  less  than  that  animal  the  com- 
panion of  migrating  man.  Starved  in  Ger- 
many on  fresh  plowed  land,  to  make  it  pro- 


duce the  wondrous  fine  fiber  of  the  electoral 
or  "  noble  wool,"  fed  fat  in  France  until  it 
covered  itself  with  enormous,  unsightly 
wrinkles,  it  yielded  itself  with  equal  readiness 
to  these  opposite  systems.  For  a  thousand 
years  it  had  been  bred  pure  in  Spain  as  a 
royal  property,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  ex- 
port under  pain  of  death ;  and  only  kings  had 
been  able  to  secure  specimens;  but  the  in- 
valuable inheritance  now  passed  over  to 
democratic  America.  Under  the  rigors  of 
Vermont,  the  great  breeder  Hammond  cre- 
ated out  of  it  almost  a  new  race,  so  greatly 
did  he  ameliorate  the  type.  It  followed  the 
star  of  empire.  Soon  it  appeared  in  Texas 
under  George  W.  Kendall,  ex-editor  of  the 
Picayune^  who  had  bands  of  a  thousand  each 
subsisting  on  the  open  prairiesthe  year  round, 
and  hardly  one  of  them  "poor  enough  to  be 
suitable  for  mutton."  Colonel  Hollister 
started  from  Ohio  with  a  flock  of  a  thousand, 
which  followed  his  dusty  wagon-tail  all  sum- 
"  mer  over  the  hot  plains  and  alkali  deserts, 
until  they  arrived  in  California,  a  wasted 
-band  of  three  hundred;  yet  every  one  of 
those  three  hundred,  on  an  average,  put  a 
thousand  dollars  into  his  pocket  before  it 
died.  It  passed  on  to  Australia,  where  it 
numbers  now,  including  grades,  one  hundred 
millions.  On  the  fifty-five  millions  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  it  is  beginning  to  make 
its  impress.  The  Mikado  of  Japan  has  a 
promising  flock  of  American  merinos.  On 
the  steppes  of  Bessarabia  and  Ekaterinoslav 
it  is  found  to  flourish. 

It  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  esthetic 
uses ;  it  is  a  little,  mean,  dingy  animal  whose, 
skin  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  too  large  for  it ; 
and  the  higher  it  is  bred,  the  blacker  and 
more  gummy  it  becomes,  until  the  five 
dames  at  the  fair  would  as  soon  brush  against 
a  painter  with  his  pots  as  against  a  thorough- 
bred. The  full-grown  cotswold,  with  its 
majestic  port,  its  square,  blocky  hams,  its 
legs  standing  wide  apart,  a  round,  well- 
sprung  barrel,  and  its  fleece  revealing  in  a 
sudden  flaw  of  wind  deep  rifts  of  lustrous 
golden-white  ringlets,  is  artistically  perfect  in 
form ;  yet  the  insignificant  but  potent  merino 
is,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  the  world- 
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sheep.  The  cotswold  and  the  Down  have 
one  climate  for  their  own,  in  which  they  are 
invincible — -the  merino  has  fifty. 

The  celebrated  breeder,  Hammond,  of 
Vermont,  builded  better  even  than  he  knew. 
He  was  traduced  for  years  by  men  incapable 
of  comprehending  his  aims  or  equaling  his 
achievements;  but  he  held  his  peace  and 
did  his  work.  He  accumulated  in  his  flock 
such  an  immense  reserve  of  the  wool-bearing 
aptitude  that  it  sufficed  to  ameliorate  mill- 
ions of  the  hairy,  half-naked  scrubs  of  the 
West.  The  index  of  this  aptitude  was,  gen- 
erally speaking,  folds  or  wrinkles  and  yolk, 
which  he  developed  much  beyond  a  profit- 
able point  for  the  out-door  flock  of  the  ordi- 
nary farmer,  and  which  caused,  him  to  be 
bitterly  assailed;  yet,  without  this  excessive 
develop'ment,  the  breeders  in  the  West  would 
not  have  been  able  to  increase  their  fleeces, 
by  a  single  cross,  from  an  average  of  three 
pounds  up  to  six,  or  even  higher.  Wrinkles 
are  a  nuisance  to  the  practical  flock-master,' 
but  they  are  an  almost  inseparable  coeffic- 
ient of  the  highest  wool-bearing  capacity,  and. 
the  breeders  of  stud  or  standard  flocks  will 
always  seek  more  or  less  to  cultivate  them. 
But  the  absurd  and  monstrous  fashion  in 
which  they  were  produced  by  the  flock-mas- 
ters of  Vermont,  western  New  York,  and 
northern  Ohio,  twenty  years  ago,  is  passing 
away  ;  and  fifty  years  of  healthy  progress  will 
iron  out  many  a  wrinkle  from  the  ideal  work- 
ing merino. 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  pelage  of  a 
sheep  transported  to  a  tropical  climate  will 
.degenerate  into  coarseness ;  but  this  is  an  er- 
ror. It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  our  manu- 
facturers that  Australian  wools,  grown  under 
the  tropical  sun  of  the  Darling  downs,  av- 
erage finer  than  fleeces  produced  beneath 
the  hyperborean  rigors  of  Addison  County. 
Were  it  not  for  the  semi-annual  shearings  in 
Texas  and  California,  which  bisect  the  fiber, 
these  wools  would  be  accounted  as  valuable 
for  most  purposes  as  Ohio  fleece. 

The  hardiness  and  adaptability  of  the 
merino,  under  pressure  of  the  demand  for 
clothing  before  the  era  of  the  cotton-gin, 
projected  it  into  latitudes  and  climates  where 


it  leads  a  highly  artificial  existence ;  but  here, 
nevertheless,  though  sorely  pinched  and 
doubled  together  with  the  cold,  its  strong 
prepotency,  given  by  "long  descent,"  still 
produces  wool  of  the  same  fineness  and  soft- 
ness that  it  yielded  under  the  balmy  skies 
of  Spain.  Once  the  petted  possession  of 
princes  and  nobles  in  North  Germany,  who 
hoped  by  starvation  to  make  its  fiber  equal 
the  silks  of  Italy,  it  was  kept  under  the 
uncongenial  rigors  of  their  climate  and  on 
their  cold,  sandy  moors  only  at  an  unprofit- 
able expense ;  and  to-day  it  is  passing  away 
from  Germany.  Every  year  England  sends 
ship-loads  of  Oxfordshire  and  South  Down 
rams  over  the  Channel,  in  order  to  receive 
back  ten  times  as  many  ship-loads  of.  fine 
cross-bred  mutton.  In  other  words,  the 
English  mutton  breeds  are  slowly  undermin- 
ing the  German  merino.  In  America,  too, 
the  merino  holds  its  place — at  least,  east  of 
the  Mississippi — only  by  grace  of  Congress 
with  its  protective  tariff.  The  small  farmer 
of  the  United  States,  with  his  flock  of  twenty, 
fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  which  re- 
quire shedding  and  feeding  nearly  half  the 
year,  cannot  compete  with  the  sheep-run  of 
four  hundred  square  miles  in  Queensland,  on 
which  the  240,000  sheep  graze  all  the  year 
round  almost  without  expense  !  The  choic- 
est grade  of  XXX  and  picklock  can  be  bought 
in  Melbourne  for  27  to  30  cents,  and  laid 
down  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  for  30  or  33, 
which  the  American  flock-master  cannot  pro- 
duce (and  live)  for  less  than  40  or  45. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  obscurity 
of  the  Eastern  flock-ownerships  tend  to  dull 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  encourage 
petty  frauds:  but  the  great  Australian  or 
Californian  grower  is  a  public  character, 
known  of  all  men,  and  he  cannot  afford  the 
risk  of  "  stuffing"  his  fleeces.  Hence,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superior  working  qualities  of 
Australian  fleece,  it  comes  to  us  in  better 
shape — clear  body-wool,  lightly  tied  with 
twine,  the  skirts  detached ;  while  domestic 
is  often  disreputably  loaded  down  with 
weight-making  twine,  and  the  interior  of  the 
fleece  (which  is  not  sorted)  crammed  with 
foreign  substances.  More  than  that,  the 
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Australians  have  evidently  bred  less  to  yolk 
than  the  Atlantic  flock-masters,  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  often  reckless  local  competi- 
tion for  heavy  fleeces,  have  done  ;  so  that 
their  wool  unwashed  loses  only  a  little  heav- 
ier percentage  in  the  scouring-tub  than  Amer- 
ican washed. 

Eastern  breeders,  therefore,  enter  the  race 
with  this  great  island-continent,  with  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  South  America,  South  Af- 
rica, and  all  these  immense  regions  of  open- 
air  sheep-husbandry,  heavily  handicapped. 
Nothing  but  the  tariff  keeps  the  merino  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  even  under  this 
stimulus  it  is  losing  ground  yearly.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  war  demand  it  reached 
and  passed  its  meridian,  and"  has  since  been 
declining.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  there 
were  in  1880  1,715,180  sheep,  while  in  1870 
there  were  2,181,578.  Other  eastern  and 
middle  States  show  a  like  falling  off. 

In  other  words,  when  left  to  a  free  and 
open  competition  the  merino  is  abandoning 
the  unequal  contest,  abandoning  the  artifi- 
cial conditions  under  which  it  has  existed  in 
the  severe  climate  of  the  North,  and  is  slow- 
ly returning  to  the  warm,  sub-tropical  belt  of 
which  it  is  a  native  and  in  which  it  is  at 
home.  From  Germany  to  Ohio  the  merino 
is  falling  back  all  along  the  line — falling 
back  from  north  to  south. 

What  can  arrest  this  retrograde  movement? 
Is  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  arrest  it?  M. 
Sanson,  an  eminent  zootechnist  of  France, 
says  the  rightful  habitat  of  the  merino  is  the 
home  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.  In  their 
mild  climate  it  can  best  and  most  cheaply 
accomplish  its  mission  of  clothing  the  better 
part  of  civilization.  Therefore,  no  one  ex- 
cept the  shrieker  for  the  "American  policy" 
of  protection  need  concern  himself  about 
this  retrograde  movement. 

If  the  eastern  small  farmer  needs  protec- 
tion against  Australia,  he  needs  it  scarcely 
less  against  the  immense  sheep-runs  of  the 
far  West.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  Montana 
and  on  the  parks  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
it  costs  only  about  thirty  cents  a  year  to  keep 
a  sheep  which  yields  from  one  dollar  to  one 
and  a  half  in  wool,  besides  its  flesh.  Colo- 


rado wool  already  falls  only  five  to  ten  cents 
per  scoured  pound  behind  the  best  Ohio  in 
the  eastern  market.  In  Texas  the  normal 
annual  profit  on  the  capital  invested  has  been 
for  years  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent. 
The  large,  healthy  sheep  of  Montana  and 
Minnesota — for  these  northern  regions  are 
mostly  exempt  from  scab — touched  with  a 
drop  of  Shropshire  or  cotswold  blood,  driv- 
en eastward  until  they  meet  the  cheap  corn 
of  the  Missouri  valley,  command  from  the 
good  livers  of  Chicago  six  cents  the  live 
pound — a  price  only  attained  elsewhere  by 
the  famed  blue-grass  mutton  in  the  Boston 
markets. 

The  eastern  farmer  will  be  compelled  in 
the  end  to  retire  from  the  business  of  sheep- 
husbandry  as  a  specialty,  except  perhaps 
those  rare  men — Darwin  says  there  is  only 
one  in  a  thousand  qualified  to  become  an 
eminent  breeder — who  will  continue  to  rear 
standard  flocks,  to  which  the  careless  flock- 
masters  of  the  West  and  Southwest  may  have 
recurrence  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
and  profitable  type.  Near  the  large  cities, 
and  eventually  everywhere  except  on  the 
roughest  and  cheapest  lands,  the  merino  will 
give  place  to  the  mutton-breeds  of  England. 
The  French  at  the  Bergerie  de  Rambouillet 
tried  for  ten  years  to  make  a  mutton-sheep 
out  of  the  merino,  but  the  more  they  fed  it 
the  more  it  went  to  wool.  Nor  will  cross- 
breeding answer.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  merge  it  with  other  breeds,  but  it 
bends  them  all  to  itself,  so  strong  is  the  pre- 
potency given  by  its  long  pedigree.  The 
merino-cotswold  is  a  good  enough  animal 
in  itself,  but  it  has  no  future;  the  breeder 
must  have  constant  recurrence  to  the  pure 
types  on  both  sides. 

There  is  a  saying,  "The  sheep  is  the  rich 
man's  pet,  but  the  hog  is  the  poor  man's 
meat."  Whatever  truth  is  in  this,  is  more 
especially  applicable  to  the  merino.  It  does 
not  lend  itself  so  readily  as  its  bristly  neigh- 
bor to  a  crude  husbandry  and  a  hard  usage; 
it  is  of  a  finer  mold.  The  growing  of  wool 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  fine  arts.  While 
the  unthrifty  flock-master  is  chatting  with  a 
neighbor  at  the  corner-grocery,  there  is  a  se- 
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cret  recorder  that  is  all  the  while  laying  up 
silent  and  invisible  evidence  against  him. 
Let  him  enter  in  his  flock-book,  with  what- 
ever complacent  flourishes  he  may,  the  red 
ribbons  he  has  taken  at  a  fair  on  a  few  chos- 
en animals;  let  him  set  down  the  enormous 
fleeces  he  has  shorn  from  them,  yet  there  is 
an  unseen  reporter,  like  the  priest  behind 
the  wall  in  the  Inquisition,  which  is  jotting 
down  its  own  note  and  comment,  that  the 
expert  may  open  and  read. 

What  is  this  mysterious  spy?  It  is  trie 
fiber  itself.  Let  the  sheep  be  neglected  a 
few  weeks  in  the  late  autumn  and  lose  con- 
dition ;  let  it  fall  sick ;  let  it  even  be  violently 
chased  by  dogs  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
fiber  will  be  "jointed";  there  will  be  a  weak 
place  in  it  which  will  cause  it  to  break  in 
the  cords  or  the  loom.  The  reader  may  puff 
out  his  cheeks  at  this  as  a  mere  bit  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  there  is  a  case  on  record  where 
a  Boston  expert  told  the  much-wondering 
farmer  that  he  had  moved  his  flock  from  a 
wooded  to  a  prairie  region,  and  informed 
him  in  what  month  he  did  it — all  from  the 
simple  evidence  furnished  by  the  fleeces ! 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  reader  may 
exclaim:  "How  can  anybody  suit  these  fas- 
tidious manufacturers?  Who  can  produce  a 
perfect  fiber? " 

Who  can,  indeed?  It  can  not  be  pro- 
duced at  all,  for  even  an  excessive  fatness 
weakens  it.  But  a  careful  husbandry  which 
keeps  the  sheep  always  in  a  healthy  growing 
condition  will  produce  a  staple  good  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  wool.  There  is  no  other  domes- 
tic animal  so  exacting,  which  makes  such  a 
slave  of  the  master — if  the  expression  is  per- 
missible— as  the  sheep. 

In  admitting  that  the  merino  must,  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  communities,  give  way 
more  or  less  to  the  English  breeds,  I  do  not 
concede  that  its  flesh  is  essentially  inferior, 
notwithstanding  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  "merino  taste."  Consider  the  cause  of 
this  prejudice.  The  peculiar  wool-bearing 
aptitude  of  the  merino  generally  causes  it 
to  be  kept  on  the  farm  until  it  has  passed 
its  maturity.  It  is  a  veteran  wool-bearer  be- 


fore it  reaches  the  shambles.  How  it  is 
butchered?  Into  the  abattoir,  O,  my  soul, 
enter  thou  not  in!  A  sheep  designed  for 
mutton  ought  to  be  starved  twelve  or  twenty 
hours,  and  when  slaughtered  it  ought  to  be 
disemboweled  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
Now,  it  is  this  aged  merino  mutton,  butch- 
ered— let  us  not  inquire  too  narrowly  how 
— when  sent. up  to  the  cities — for  it  is  only 
"town's  bodies  "who  eat  mutton  to  any  ex- 
tent; the  farmer  is  joined  to  his  pork — which 
causes  them  to  send  word  back  to  the  coun- 
try cousin  :  "No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou 
lovest  me!" 

Let  a  cotswold  or  Down  lamb  be  tested  be- 
side a  merino  lamb — that  is  the  only  trial  that 
can  decide  anything.  The  great,  almost  the 
only,  point  of  superiority  in  the  English  mut- 
ton-breeds over  the  merino  is  their  precoc- 
ity. Their  lambs  at  six  months  will  put  three 
or  four  times  as  much  dressed  meat  in  the 
shambles  as  the  young  wool-bearer  can. 
And  it  is  tender  flesh  that  the  gourmets  an  d 
long  purses  of  the  cities  want  and  will  have. 
A  February  lamb  slaughtered  in  May  will 
bring  $10  in  New  York!  It  is  because  it  is 
tender  and  its  flesh  well  marbled.  A  merino 
lamb  would  bring  as  much,  if  as  large ;  but 
who  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  slaughter  a 
merino  lamb?  Mature  merino  mutton  is 
better  than  cotswold,  because  not  so  grossly 
fat ;  equal  to  the  middle-wools,  inferior  only 
to  Southdown. 

Boston  takes  2,000  head  per  year  of  the 
improved  Kentucky,  paying  two  cents  the 
live  pound  above  New  England  mutton.  It 
is  the  tribute  which  her  blue-blooded  dinner- 
givers  pay  to  the  influences  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Professor  Shaler  is  credited  with  the 
remark  that  the  geology  of  a  region  has  much 
to  do  in  determining  what  breed  of  sheep 
shall  prevail  there.  The  limestone  soil  of 
the  Dorset  downs,  and  of  the  blue-grass  pas- 
tures on  which  the  improved  Kentucky 
ranges,  furnish  respectively  the  best  speci- 
mens of  mutton  known  to  England  and 
America. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  business  of  wool- 
growing  as  a  specialty,  at  least  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  must  constantly  dim- 
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inish ;  but  that  sheep  husbandry,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  diversified  farming,  must  grow  from 
more  to  more.  The  rules  that  prevail  on 
the  great  plains  of  the  West  and  of  Australia 
wil  1  not  hold  good  with  the  snug  farmer  of 
the  East.  The  profits  from  a  flock  decrease 
almost  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  numbers 
of  the  flock  increase.  Over-crowding  is  fatal 
to  the  .ovine  race,  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
to  the  human.  The  writer  will  mention,  as 
an  instance,  that  in  his  own  flock,  which 
enumerates  some  hundreds,  the  average  an- 
nual fleece  is  only  a  little  over  five  pounds; 
while  individuals  selected  from  it  entirely  at 
random  and  kept  by  themselves  yield  four- 
teen or  fifteen  pounds. 

On  a  small  farm  a  few  high-bred,  early- 
maturing  sheep  sandwich  excellently  well 
between  the  other  products.  The  farmer 
scarcely  misses  what  they  consume.  In 
California,  where  the  great,  wasteful  ma- 
chines leave  much  grain  scattered  in  the 
fields,  the  farmers  turn  in  their  "feeding 
sheep,"  and  they  have  a  saying  that  their 
wheat-stubble  must  pay  their  taxes.  This 
with  the  merino  in  the  central  and  more  ar- 
id counties  of  the  State;  the  farmer  in  the 
more  humid  counties  of  the  coast  might  do 
well  with  a  few  early  lambs  of  the  smutch- 
faced  mutton-breeds.  Of  the  ocean  coun- 
ties, Mendocino,  Humboldt,  and  Klamath, 
and  western  Oregon  and  Washington  fall 
within  a  climate  sufficiently  resembling  that 
of  England  to  be  adapted  to  its  ovine 
races.  • 

However  occult  and  subtle  may  be  those 
influences,  whether  of  the  chalky  soil,  of  the 
short,  sweet  herbage  growing  put  of  it,  of  the 
crisp  salt  air,  or  whether  of  some  secret  and 
happy  combination  of  all  three,  which,  work- 
ing together  for  generations,  have  so  merged 
themselves  into  the  paramount  forces  of  he- 
redity as  to  produce  in  a  small,  sea-washed 
corner  of  England  the  finest  sheep's  flesh 
known  to  civilization ;  yet  when,  at  a  distance 
of  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene,  we  sit 
down  with  our  feet  under  some  friend's  pol- 
ished mahogany,  and  thrust  our  forks  into 
his  rich  brown  joint  of  mutton,  we  recognize 
the  long-continuing  potency  of  those  forces 


when  we  pronounce  the  name,  "Southdown." 
So,  when  we  turn  to  the  little,  much-perspir- 
ing, much-wrinkled  merino,  we  ask,  Was  it 
the  torrid  sun  of  Spain,  shining  on  his  an- 
cestors for  so  many  hundred  years,  that 
makes  him  sweat  so  even  under  the  semi- 
arctic  rigors  of  the  Green  Mountains?  What- 
ever answer  we  may  make  to  this  and  similar 
questions,  it  is  certain  that  the  fogs  and  rains 
of  England  have  fallen  too  many  centuries 
on  her  races  of  sheep  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  us  to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  them 
in  high,  arid  regions;  and  that  the  sun  of 
Spain  has  shone  too  long  and  too  hot  on  the 
merino  to  make  it  worth  while  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  most  out  of  him  on  damp 
coasts  and  humid  lowlands. 

The  merino  is  the  sheep  of  the  Pacific. 
In  California  and  the  Territories  we  find  it 
returning  with  satisfaction  and  with  profit  to 
the  nomadic  life  of  its  ancestors  in  Spain — 
wintering  in  the  foot-hills  or  on  the  great 
wheat  farms  of  the  interior,  summering  on  the 
rich  meadows  between  the  double  crest  of 
the  Sierra,  or  on  the  sagebrush  plains  of  the 
Utah  basin.  The  large,  rangy  merino  ewes  of 
California  have  been  a  fruitful  hive  'from 
which  swarms  have  gone  out  over  the  Terri- 
tories many  hundreds  of  miles  eastward,  even 
colonizing  in  thousands  (since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad)  in 
western  Texas. 

Californians  have  learned  much  respect- 
ing wool ;  they  have  learned,  for  instance, 
that  by  cleansing  it  previous  to  shipment, 
by  assorting  and  baling  it  in  honest  fashion, 
they  could  compete  successfully  with  the 
best  Australian  XXX  and  picklock  at  the 
extensive  mills  of  Cohoes  and  Lawrence. 
When  they  learn  not  to  bisect  the  fiber  by 
semi-annual  shearings — cutting  the  value  in 
twain  as  they  cut  the  staple,  though  increas- 
i  ng  the  quantity  of  the  total  annual  clip — 
they  will  make  another  great  step  forward. 
When  they  learn  to  provide  shedding  and  a 
modicum  of  feed  against  the  long,  drench- 
ing rains  of  winter  and  early  spring,  they 
will  make  yet  another. 

The  cultivation  of  a  large  amount  of  yolk 
is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  if  there 
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is  only  a  first  class  fleece  to  carry  it.  Show 
me  a  breeder  whose  wool  is  tolerably  yolky, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  generous  feeder,  a 
good  care-taker,  and  generally  a  man  whose 
clips  are  in  demand.  Very  high-bred  fleeces 
are  objectionable  to  the  manufacturer  on 
account  of  their  heavy  shrinkage  in  the 
scouring-tub ;  but  he  is  tolerably  certain 
at  the  end  of  the  process  to  find  a  well- 
conditioned,  deep-grown  staple,  true  and 
sound. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  buy  wool  at  first 
hands,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  discrimination 
in  favor  of  really  meritorious  clips  which  is 
discouraging  to  the  pains-taking  grower.  In 
the  large  Eastern  cities,  buyers  go  around 
with  a  book  of  tables  showing  percentages 
of  loss  in  scouring,  etc.,  and  each  clip  is 
sampled  and  tested  by  strict  methods,  and 
bought  on  its  individual  merits.  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturers  and  buyers  should  as- 
sume metropolitan  ways;  buy  every  grower's 
crop  for  what  it  proves  to  be  actually  worth, 
and  so  keep  it  on  the  coast.  At  present, 
wool  is  too  often  bought  on  the  general  rep- 
utation of  the  region,  as  "Douglass  County 
wool,"  "  Salinas  Valley  wool,"  etc.  A  single 
clip  of  a  high  type  of  excellence  coming 
from  a  locality  of  low  repute,  as  producing 
coarse,  burry,  quarter-blood,  or  the  like,  al- 
ways suffers  unless  it  may  be  when  it  reaches 
at  length  the  discriminating  eyes  of  the  man- 
ufacturer himself ;  but  he  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  grower  to  do  him  any  good.  There 
should  be  a  system  of  county  or  local  organ- 
ization among  growers,  with  a  body  of  rules 
strictly  observed,  and  a  sorting-house  in 
which  the  clips  could  be  carefully  graded, 
and  each  man's  address  attached  by  a  tag 
of  some  kind  to  every  fleece.  This  would 
serve  as  a  guarantee  and  a  conscience,  as  is 


the  case  with  certain  articles  manufactured 
or  grown  and  sold  by  the  Quakers. 

For  breeding-ewes  those  should  be  select- 
ed which  yield  voluminous  fleeces,  a  gener- 
ous armful  each  of  long,  finely  crimped  wool, 
white  or  buff-colored,  fine  and  soft  to  the 
feel,  lively  and  of  a  high  style,  with  sufficient 
vital  force  and  animal  heat  in  the  body  to 
keep  the  yolk  evenly  diffused  along  the  fibers 
semi-liquid,  pellucid  and  glistening.  Above 
all  things  should  be  avoided  those  fleeces 
having  clots  or  blocks  of  wool  glued  togeth- 
er by  rain,  then  hardened  by  the  winds,  re- 
quiring a  hammer  to  soften  them;  also,  fleeces 
which  yield  too  readily  to  the  arid  climate  and 
lack  of  succulent  herbage,  becoming  harsh, 
dry,  crispy.  The  increasing  use  of  sheep  as 
gleaners  and  weeders  of  wheat-fallows,  in 
which  service  they  are  often  kept  without 
water  and  on  short  feed  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, gives  the  staple  a  tendency,  which  even 
the  merino  blood  cannot  always  resist,  to- 
ward deterioration  and  harshness,  which 
ought  to  be  counteracted  by  liberal  feeding 
in  winter.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  bring  the  fleece 
into  a  mellow  and  elastic  condition;  and  this 
constitutes  one  of  the  serious  objections 
against  the  autumn  shearing. 

It  is  this  aridity  and  dustiness  which  cause 
the  British  races  to  deteriorate  more  rapidly 
than  the  merino.  Flocks  of  them  grow  grad- 
ually more  and  more  leggy,  the  space  short- 
ens up  between  the  hip  and  the  flank,  the 
wool  becomes  shorter,  drier,  and  less  lus- 
trous, kemp  creeps  up  the  hips,  and  often 
the  tendency  of  the  English  breeds  toward 
premature  shedding  of  the  pelage — usually 
held  in  abeyance  until  maturity  has  been 
reached — shows  itself  in  sheep  comparatively 
young. 

Stephen  Powers. 
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PATRIOTIC  Americans  have  been  wont  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  mightily  over  every  sign  of  the 
schoolmaster's  being  abroad;  but  it  is  sometimes 
forced  upon  the  more  cautious  of  them  that  he  may 
possibly  be  a  trifle  too  much  abroad — may  be,  in  fact, 
sacrificing  pretty  much  everything  else  to  this  same 
breadth.  The  cant  of  "want  of  depth"  so  gener- 
ally directed  against  the  "broad  education"  makes 
it  necessary  to  speak  cautiously  in  any  connection 
where  the  words  "  wide  "  and  "narrow,"  "deep" 
and  "superficial"  have  to  be  used,  lest  one  be  mis- 
understood. Nevertheless,  we  will  venture  to  point 
out  the  double-edged  nature  of  this  modern  institution 
that  is  called  "popular  information,"  and  is  system- 
atized in  various  organizations  with  courses  of  study, 
correspondence  schools,  even  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates, and  such  paraphernalia.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  excellent  thing  that  he — or  oftener  she — who 
would  otherwise  know  nothing  of  the  fact,  should 
team  from  some  cheap  compendium  the  number  of 
strings  in  a  Greek  lyre,  or  the  name  of  Mohammed's 
second  wife,  or  the  principal  paintings  at  the  Louvre; 
but  it  is  not  education  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  have  him  get  the  idea  that  it  is.  There  is  really, 
counting  everything  in,  in  press  and  pulpit  and 
school,  a  tremendous  amount  of  influence  now  abroad 
in  these  United  States  to  persuade  people  that  a 
cheap  article  of  learning  is  as  good  as  a  dear  one. 
So  far  as  the  wide  dissemination  of  popular  knowl- 
edge reaches  those  who  would  else  have  no  knowl- 
edge at  all,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  it  was  not  a  ben- 
efit. It  may  be  more* irritating  to  the  educated  than 
absolute  ignorance;  it  may  produce  a  mischief-work- 
ing confidence  in  one's  ability  to  judge  of  matters 
entirely  beyond  him;  but,  after  all,  absolute  ignor- 
ance has  never  been  over-modest  about  judging  of 
state-craft,  economics,  or  other  high  matters.  Pope 
did  not  consider  all  sides  of  the  question  when  he 
said  "Drink  deep  or  taste  not." 

But  while  we  may  grant  that  this  "  diffusion  of 
knowledge  "  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
ignorant,  does  it  not  contain  dangers  to  those  who 
but  for  it  might  make  the  farther  effort  required  to 
find  something  better?  Do  not  many  read  com- 
pendia of  information  about  English  authors  who 
would  read  the  authors  themselves  if  there  were  no 
such  compendia?  or  the  newspaper  snippings  from  lit- 
erary and  scientific  journals  instead  of  the  jour- 
nals themselves  ?  or  the  journals  instead  of  books  ? 
We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Lowell  who  said  that  when 
he  began  to  travel  about  in  England  he  found 
that  we  were  somewhat  unjust  in  calling  the  Ameri- 
can traveling  public  so  much  more  a  reading  class 
than  the  English;  it  is  true  that  everybody  in  trains, 
boats,  waiting-rooms,  in  America,  is  reading  news- 


papers— -but  in  England  the  smaller  number  who  are 
reading  at  all,  are  reading  books.  Probably  every  one 
of  us  can  name  several  acquaintances  whose  habit  of 
reading  the  scrappy  literature  of  the  newspapers  has 
gradually  crowded  out  the  taste  of  earlier  life  for 
books.  The  newspapers  may  have  taught  to  read 
many  who  did  not  read  at  all;  but  they  have  untaught 
others  to  read  books,  or  anything  else  requiring  con- 
tinued attention,  and  have  probably  prevented  still 
more  from  ever  learning.  It  is  simply  one  of  ma"ny  in- 
fluences in  our  community  life  tending  to  reduce  all 
things  to  a  level  intellectually — to  prevent  any  one's 
becoming  very  learned,  or  any  one's  remaining  very 
ignorant.  It  is  curious  that  a  country  which  has  al- 
ways held  it  one  of  its  dearest  principles  to  produce 
mediocrity  in  political  power  and  in  wealth  should 
have  practically  failed  therein,  and  produced  in- 
stead without  trying  a  strong  tendency  to  medioc- 
rity in  learning.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  influences  combining  to  push  every- 
body into  the  shallow  waters  of  knowledge,  and 
keep  them  there.  Children  are  brought  up  to 
read  easy  books,  and,  even  in  families  of  limit- 
ed means,  get  so  much  of  this  light  food  that 
they  turn  away  from  stronger  meat.  The  simpler 
classics — Bunyan,  for  example — they  find  very  dull, 
and  "can't  understand"  them,  after  having  been 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  lively  narratives  of  what 
Johnny  and  Jimmy  did  and  said  and  played.  Their 
text-books  at  school  are  made  every  year  mpre  easy 
and  entertaining;  every  year  teachers  are  more  anx- 
iously urged  to  make  everything  easy;  the  whole  effort 
is  to  guard  them  against  once  having  to  rouse  and 
bend  the  whole  mental  power  upon  any  effort,  while 
introducing  gently  and  imperceptibly  into  them  as 
much  of  correct  information  as  may  be  possible.  The 
dead  level  of  feeble  mental  power  joined  with  knowl- 
edge enough  to  preserve  self-confidence,  threatened 
by  all  these  influences,  is  rather  appalling  to  look 
forward  to.  It  may  easily  enough  be  escaped  by  the 
simpleruleof  leaving  the  re-hashes  and  simplifications 
and  popularizations  to  those  incapable  of  anything 
better;  or,  to  be  more  specific  and  more  practical, 
no  one  should  himself  form  any  habits  of  studying 
subjects  from  second-rate  sources  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  it  from  first-rate  ones;  nor  choose  easy  ways  to 
partial  knowledge  rather  than  hard  ways  to  thorough; 
nor  recommend,  present,  or  permit  the  second-rate 
sources  and  easy  ways  to  any  one  whose  opportunity 
and  capacity  he  knows  to  admit  of  anything  better. 

THE  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  present  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world  seems  to  be  the 
passion  for  equality.  Those  who  have  a  small  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life  enter  claim  of  as  good  right 
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to  a  large  share  as  any  one  else;  and  those  who  have 
a  large  share, do  not  oppose  any  very  solid  resistance 
to  the  claim;  many  among  the  fortunate  even  admit 
it;  every  civilized  government  numbers  in  its  Liberal 
party  some  who,  themselves  of  a  privileged  class,  are 
striving  to  extend  more  or  less  of  their  privilege  to 
others — some  from  pure  sense  of  justice,  some  for 
diplomatic  reasons.  The  republican  is  apt  to  think 
— looking,  for  instance,  at  the  situation  in  England 
— that  there  is  only  one  side  to  the  question:  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  thing  as  a  privileged  class  seems  as 
much  a  sin  against  elementary  human  rights  as  does 
nowadays  the  doctrine  seriously  urged  a  generation 
ago  that  an  inferior  race— as  the  negro — existed,  not 
for  its  own  good  or  pleasure,  but  for  the  use  of  a 
higher  one;  or  as  that  other,  still  lingering  in  prac- 
tical belief  though  hardly  openly  held,  that  woman 
exists  not  for  herself  but  for  man.  Only  fanatics  be- 
lieve that  the  good  things  of  life  can  be  equally  pos- 
sessed by  all;  only  the  obtuse  in  sense  of  justice  can 
view  with  complacency  the  withholding  from  all  of 
an  equal  chance  to  possess  them.  Nevertheless,  what 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  is,  the  distinction  that 
the  most  ardent  philanthropist  must  make  between 
the  different  classes  of  good  things  desired  by  man, 
before  he  advises  throwing  them  all  into  the  arena  to 
be  scrambled  for  in  "fairfight  and  no  favor."  In  Eng- 
land, at  present,  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
are  possessed  of  deer-parks  and  of  lands  capable  of 
supporting  them  without  work,  are  passionately  hos- 
tile to  the  party  that  they  think  tends  toward  lessen- 
ing their  advantages,  to  increase  those  of  their  needy 
fellow-beings.  It  seems  rather  monstrous  to  the  im- 
partial mind  that  a  man  should  ask  the  laws  to  secure 
him — not  by  free  working  of  equal  laws,  but  by  spe- 
cial privilege — in  a  life  of  pleasure  and  ease  almost 
unequaled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  blunders  and  dangers  of  democracy,  he 
should  ask  to  be  secured  by  unequal  laws  in  the  pos- 
session of  special  powers  is  a  different  matter;  it  is 
by  no  means  proved  yet  that  the  few,  through  selfish- 


ness, misgovern  the  many  worse  than  the  many  mis- 
govern themselves  through  ignorance  and  want  of 
self-control.  The  fear  of  the  English  earl  for  his 
deer-park  is  too  much  complicated  with  fear  of  ward- 
government  to  make  it  easy  to  determine  which  is 
the  side  of  true  wisdom.  It  is  strange  that  liberal 
parties  do  not  distinguish  more  sharply  between  the 
effort  to  abolish  privileged  luxury  and  the  effort  to' 
abolish  privileged  power.  The  one  privilege  is  inde- 
fensible ;  the  other  has,  at  least,  much  to  be  said  for 

it. 

The  Singer. 

SILLY  bird  ! 
When  his  mate  is  near, 
Not  a  note  of  singing  shall  you  hear. 
Take  his  little  love  away, 
Half  the  livelong  day 
Will  his  tune  be  heard — 
'  Silly  bird  ! 

Sunny  days 

Silent  basks  he  in  the  light, 

Little  Sybarite  ! 

But  when  all  the  room 

Darkens  in  the  gloom, 

And  the  rain 

Pours  and  pours  along  the  pane, 

He  is  bent 

(Ah,  the  small  inconsequent  ! ) 

On  defying  all  the  weather  ; 

Rain  and  cloud  and  storm  together 

Naught  to  him, 

Singing  like  the  seraphim . 

So  we  know  a  poet's  ways  : 
Sunny,  days, 
Silent  he 

In  his  fine  serenity  ; 
But  if  winds  are  loud, 
He  will  pipe  beneath  the  cloud  ; 
And  if  one  is  far  away, 
Sings  his  heart  out,  as  to  say, — 
"  It  may  be 
She  will  hear  and  come  to  me. " 

E.  R.  S. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Newfoundland. 


Few  books  that  come  to  the  reviewer's  table 
give  as  much  information  as  the  work  on  Newfound- 
land, by  Joseph  Hatton  (whose  "To-day  in  Ameri- 
ca" and  "Journalistic  London  "are  favorably  known) 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  for  twenty-five  years  a  res- 
ident of  St.  Johns.  The  name  Newfoundland  sug- 
gests fogs  and  codfish,  and  a  stormy,  rock-bound 

1  Newfoundland  :  Its  History,  its  Present  Condition 
and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.  By  Joseph  Hatton 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey-  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Doyle 
&  Whittle.  1883. 


coast.  Beyond  this  vague  idea  curiosity  has  carried 
no  great  number  of  seekers  for  knowledge,  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  such  a  curiosity  have  heretofore 
been  of  the  scantiest.  Here  is  a  book,  however,  that 
gives  a  full  account  of  England's  oldest  colony — so 
claimed  from  the  attempt  at  settlement  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1583.  The  reasons  that  have 
kept  Newfoundland  so  long  unknown  are  not  far  to 
seek,  for  they  lie  in  those  very  fisheries  that  have 
been  her  greatest  treasure.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
the  custom  for  a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  to  come  every 
summer  from  the  various  European  countries  to  take 
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cod,  and  these  sailors  have  been  interested  in  keep- 
ing the  shore  uninhabited,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ready  for  their  use,  with  no  competing  landsmen  to 
interfere  in  their  industry.  So  they  have  systemati- 
cally mad  e  unfavorable  reports  of  the  country,  and 
the  owners  of  vessels  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
influence  the  British  ministries  for  a  long  time  to 
place  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  settlers. 

In  early  times,  the  first  skipper  that  arrived  in  a 
port,  when  the  spring  opened,  became  the  Admiral 
of  the  port,  and  was  the  sole  source  of  justice  and 
law  for  the  whole  season.  The  fleet  upon  its  arrival 
seized  on  all  parts  of  the  shore  that  it  desired,  includ- 
ing the  stages  and  sheds  built  by  the  landsmen,  who 
were  always  regarded  as  interlopers.  No  title  could 
be  acquired  in  land,  and  it  was  a  misdemeanor  to 
erect  a  house  that  was  not  ostensibly  a  shed  for  cur- 
ing fish,  or  even  to  fence  in  a  plot  of  ground.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  the  proceedings  in  such  a  case  : 
"  In  1790,  Governor  Milbanke  discovered  that  a 
certain  Alexander  Long  had,  without  permission, 
erected  a  house.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  mag- 
istrate, declaring  that  'it  must  and  shall  come  down.' 
In  vain  did  the  builder  plead  that  'it  was  only  a  cov- 
ering for  his  potato  cellar.'  The  sharp-eyed  govern- 
or surveyed  the  structure,  and  found,  he  declares, 
that  '  it  had  a  complete  chimney,  if  not  two,  and 
lodging  for  at  least  six  or  eight  dieters,'  so  that  it 
was  clearly  intended  for  a  human  habitation,  and 
must  be  pulled  down  by  the  sheriff."  Skippers 
were  put  under  bond  to  take  back  to  England 
as  many  persons  as  they  carried  thence.  It  is 
hardly  a  wonder  that  the  colony  did  not  thrive 
with  this  sort  of  encouragement;  and,  indeed,  its 
whole  history  is  a  tale  of  patient,  stubborn  endur- 
ance of  wrongs  of  every  kind,  and  a  slow,  persistent 
wringing  from  an  unwilling  government  of  privi- 
leges that  were  denied  nowhere  else. 

The  interior  of  the  island  was  an  unknown  land 
under  this  condition  of  things,  and  there  is  no  record 
that  it  was  ever  crossed  by  a  European  till  1822. 
Not  until  1864  was  anything  like  a  scientific  explor- 
ation attempted.  Of  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospects,  the  writers  speak  in  language  too 
much  at  variance  with  preconceived  ideas  of  New- 
foundland not  to  seem  a -trifle  over-colored.  Still, 
with  all  political  rights  now  recognized,  with  valua- 
ble industries  in  copper  and  coal  mining  and  in  ag- 
riculture to  supplement  the  fisheries,  with  a  railroad 
built  and  another  in  course  of  construction,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  200,000  and  a  city  of  30,- 
ooo,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
this,  the  oldest  and  yet  in  many  ways  the  youngest 
of  British  colonies,  has  fair  prospects  before  her. 

To  literary  excellence  the  book  makes  but  small 
pretension,  the  style  for  the  most  part  being  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  fact.  There  are  illustrations,  abun- 
dant tables  of  statistics,  and  a  full  index.  Altogether 
the  book  will  answer  all  reasonable  requirements  of 
those  wishing  to  learn  about  Newfoundland. 


Briefer   Notice. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Adams's  Handbook  of  English  Authors,^-  "  in- 
tended simply  for  every-day  use,  when  reference  to 
larger  works  of  the  "kind  may  not  be  convenient,"  is 
by  quoting  a  name  or  two  : 

Wilde,  Oscar.  1856. Irish  poet.  Charmides  and 

Ave  Imperatrix  are  among  his  finest  poems.  His  verse 
is  musical  but  frequently  erratic.  See  the  Biograph.  1880. 
Publisher,  Roberts. 

Locke,  John.  1632-1704. Philosopher.  Author  of 

the  famous  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  a  work  of 
great  penetration  and  power.  See  Life  by  Fox-Bourne, 
and  Locke,  by  T.  Fowler  in  Eng.  Men  of  Letters.  Pub- 
lisher, Appleton. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  Mr.  Adams's 
definition  of  an  "  English  author."  Rationally,  that 
would  mean  a  writer  of  English,  or  an  Englishman 
that  writes.  The  first  would  include  American  writ- 
ers, as  Mr.  Adams  does  not ;  the  second  would  not 
include  Scotch  and  Irish  writers,  as  he  does.  The 
first  definition  would  have  made  the  book  more  use- 
ful to  American  readers,  even  with  some  increase  in 
bulk,  and  might  have  been  expected  in  a  book  com- 
piled and  published  by"  Americans  for  American  use. 
Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke,  in  his  account  of  a  visit 
to  Washington  Irving  at  Sunnyside,  in  1858,  which 
is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  present  volume, 
tells  of  a  man  that  said  of  Irving  :  "A  great  author, 
sir,  a  very  great  author  !  I  consider  him  national 
property,  and,  being  near  Sunnyside  lately,  I  called  to 
get  my  dividend." Pen  Pictures  of  Early  Victo- 
rian Authors'2'  is  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
each  reader  his  dividend  in  Bulwer,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Macaulay,  Charlotte  Bronte',  Washington 
Irving,  Poe,  and  Harriet  Martineau.  The  reader's 
approval  of  the  book  depends  on  his  recognition 
of  the  "dividend  "  principle.  That  we  have  a  right 
to  know  something  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man  that  seeks  to  influence  us  by  his  writings  is  very 
certain ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  go  so  far  as  the  well-bred  eavesdroppers  to 
whom  Mr.  Shepard  sometimes  introduces  us  occa- 
sionally do  into  the  penetralia  of  an  author's  do- 
mestic life.  They  seat  us  opposite  the  great  man 
at  table,  make  us  note  the  cut  of  his  waist-coat  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  fork,  and  allow 
us  to  listen,  as  far  as  memory  serves,  to  the  chance 
gossip  over  the  sherry  and  walnuts.  More  than  this, 
should  the  poor  man  chance  to  have  any  domestic 
difficulty,  both  sides  of  the  quarrel  are  given  in 
the  minutest  detail,  even  down  to  "scenes"  in 
which  the  lady  appears  in  her  night-dress,  and  we 
are  called  upon  to  judge  between  husband  and  wife. 
All  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  interesting  reading, 

1  A  Brief  Handbook  of  English  Authors.     By  Oscar 
Fay  Adams.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

2  Pen  Pictures  of  Early  Victorian  Authors.     Series, 
The  Literary  Life,  Vol.  III.     Edited  by  William  Shep- 
ard.    New  York :    G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons.     1884.     For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ' 
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if  the  reader  can  forget  the  pain  it  causes  to  many  a 
relative  and  friend  of  the  dead  author,  and  can  keep 
from  mind  the  uneasy  feeling  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing very  like  listening  at  a  key-hole.  The  above  is 
the  worst  that  ckn  be  said  of  the  book.  Most  of  it 
is  pleasant  chat,  only  making  us  feel  on  more  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  distinguished  people  of  which  it 
treats,  and,  in  general,  with  the  distinguished  people 
that  write  the  various  parts  of  a  well-executed  vol- 
ume.  Two  small  books  on  Luther  come  to  us  as 

last  words  of  the  Luther  memorial  season  :  a  con- 
densed translation  of  Julius  Koestlin's  biography 1  of 
'  the  reformer,  and  a  study  of  the  significance  of  his 
work  and  its  bearing  on  present  theology,  by  Edwin 
D.  Mead.2  The  biography  is  very  much  condensed, 
a  mere  resume  of  the  facts  known  of  Luther's  life  ;  it 
presupposes  too  much  knowledge  of  its  subject  to 
make  it  exactly  popular  reading,  for  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  well  adapted  by  its  simple  and  readable 
outline  narrative.  It  is  best  suited  to  correct  and  ar- 
range the  ideas  of  those  who  have  read  n  good  deal 
of  Luther  in  an  episodic  way  and  with  a  view  chiefly 
to  the  picturesque  and  personal  part  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  for  it  is  decidedly  cold  an*d  clear  in  tone — while 
not  in  the  least  inappreciative — and  gives  full  weight 
to  the  surrounding  influences,  political  and  the  like, 
that  complicated  Luther's  action.  The  Study  of  Ref- 
ormation is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  ardent.  The 
author  is  warmly  Unitarian,  and  admires  Luther  as 
the  great  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
which  he  finds  to-day  best  represented  by  Theodore 
Parker ;  had  Luther  lived  to-day,  he  thinks,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  Lutheran,  but  a  Parker  Unitarian. 
Yet  the  treatise  is  not  unduly  controversial,  nor  is 
the  study  of  Luther  merely  a  cover  for  modern  pro- 
test ;  it  is  a  genuine  study  and  a  good  one — over-sat- 
urated with  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  even  to  very  dis- 
tinct imitation  in  language,  but  still  intelligently  and 
honestly  saturated,  which  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  aping  one's  teachers.  Stress  is  laid  upon  Lu- 
ther's flexible  views  of  the  Scripture  canon  and  inspi- 
ration ;  upon  individualism  as  the  great  key-note  of 
the  whole  movement  ~  upon  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  in  which  respect  it  re- 
sembled the  Unitarian  movement,  and  differed  from 
those  of  Wiclif  and  of  Wesley  and  from  apostolic 
Christianity  itself — Christianity  teaching  that  "if  any 
man  will  do  God's  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine" ;  while  Luther  held  that  if  doctrine  were 
made  pure,  pure  life  would  follow.  To  this  great 
esteem  for  doctrine  is  attributed  much  of  the  over- 
doctrinal  tendencies  that  have  prevailed 'in  most  of 
• 

1  Martin  Luther  the  Reformer.     By  Julius  Koestlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Elizabeth  Weir.  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell  &  Co.     1883.    For 
sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

2  Martin  Luther  :  A  Study  of  Reformation.     By  Ed- 
win D.  Mead.     Boston  :    George  H.  Ellis.     1884. 


the  Protestant  churches.  The  study  closes  with  a 
contrast  of  the  spirit  of  Luther  and  Erasmus,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  radical  and  the  conservative 
methods  of  reform,  the  author's  sympathy  being  with 
the  radical,  as  the  sincerer  and  the  more  democratic. 
Luther  believeS  in  no  compromise  with  what  seemed 
to  him  false,  and  in  no  withholding  truth  from  the 
unlearned  or  evil-disposed  for  fear  of  doing  harm  ; 
Erasmus,  the  contrary.  The  author  compares  Lu- 
ther in  this  respect  to  the  extreme  radicals  in  our  pres- 
ent theology,  and  Erasmus  to  the  "  New  Orthodox  " 
party  represented  by  Mr.  Munger,  and  his  school  of 
Congregationalists,  or  the  Broad  church  English  par- 
ty, and  accuses  these  schools— courteously  but  plain- 
ly—of evading  unequivocal  statement  of  its  belief  on 
such  points  as  inspiration,  imputed  righteousness, 
miracles,  etc.,  and  of  aiming  at  imperceptible  sup- 
planting of  old  doctrine,  instead  of  open  breach  with 
accepted  creeds— all  of  which  he  denounces  a£  con- 
trary to  the  lessons  of  Luther's  Reformation. — 
A  translation  of  The  Loyal  A'om'ns,8  illustrated  by 
the  cuts  of  a  favorite  Japanese  edition,  makes  a 
charming  and  very  interesting  addition  toour  literary 
possessions.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ignore  in  the  trans- 
lator's preface  the  existence  of  a  previous  English 
version  of  this  Japanese  classic,  while  enumerating 
those  extant  in  French,  German,  etc.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  is  the  first  version  that  can  be  fair- 
ly called  a  translation,  Mr.  Mitford's  being  merely  a 
summary  of  the  story  in  his  own  words.  How  lit- 
eral and  how  full  the  present  translation  may  be,  we 
do  not  know;  but  the  name  of  Shiuchiro  Saito  as  co- 
worker  with  Mr.  Greey  makes  it  probable  that  we 
come  herein  very  close  to  the  original.  The  transla- 
tors, moreover,  have  both  received  marks  of  high  ap- 
proval from  the  Mikado.  The  translation  was  made 
and  first  published  four  years  ago,  the  present  book 
being  a  second  edition.  The  Japanese  story  —  a 
classic,  though  not  ancient,  dating  only  to  the  last 
century — is  already  somewhat  known  to  English 
readers ;  its  author  is  Tamenaga  Shunsui,  one  of  the 
most  popular  novelists  of  Japan.  His  seven  stories 
are  said  to  be  very  true  to  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  Samurai  or  knightly  class. 
The  Loyal  Ronins  is  the  first  of  these  seven ;  it  is  in 
main  substance  historic  ;  how  far  imaginative  in  de- 
tail we  do  not  know,  but  the  central  incidents  of  the 
curious  tale  of  desperate  loyalty  and  heroism  seem 
to  be  undoubtedly  facts.  The  illustrations  preserve 
a  very  genuine  Japanese  look,  in  spite  of  having  been 
originally  each  in  two  parts,  which  so  destroyed  the 
effect  "  to  a  western  eye,"  that  they  had  to  be  joined 
and  retouched  over  the  line  of  joining. 

8  The  Loyal  Ronins.  An  historical  romance,  trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese  of  Tamenaga  Shunsui.  By 
Edward  Greey  and  Shiuchiro  Saito.  Illustrated  by 
Kei-Sai  Yei-Sen..  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1884.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 
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A  CONSIDERATION   OF   THE   LABOR   PROBLEM. 


DURING  a  residence  of  now  more  than 
thirty-two  years  in  California,  I  have  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  state,  from  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  unpeopled  country  to  its  present 
populous  and  prosperous  condition,  and  of 
the  causes  by  which  these  great  changes 
have  been  effected.  Thirty  odd  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Argonauts, 
her  fertile  valleys  and  picturesque  hillsides 
were  roamed  over  by  countless  bands  of 
half-wild  cattle  and  horses,  by  deer  and  elk, 
by  the  stealthy  coyote,  and  by  bears  and 
panthers;  while  here  and  there  throughout 
her  coast  valleys  were  reared  the  mud  adobes 
of  the  California  rancheros,  in  which  they 
lived  in  simple,  barbarous  independence, 
with  here  and  there  an  old  adobe,  red-tiled 
Spanish  village,  peopled  in  the  main  by  half- 
civilized  Indians,  and  watched  over  by  the 
padres.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacramen- 
to, and  other  populous  towns  then  had  no 
being. 

A  third  of  a  century  has  worked  marvels 
in  the  state.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
filled  with  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
people,  have  sprung  up.  Everywhere  on  her 
principal  thoroughfares,  both  of  land  and 
water,  roads  and  railways  have  been  con- 
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structed.  Rivers  have  been  leveed  and 
marshes  drained.  Productive  farms,  or- 
chards, and  vineyards  now  occupy  the  place 
of  the  former  cattle  ranges.  Pleasant  homes 
without  number,  the  abodes  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  the  church  and  the  school-house, 
are  dotted  broadcast  all  over  the  land.  Now 
all  this  mighty  and  pleasing  change  has  been 
accomplished  by  labor,  intelligently  and  ju- 
diciously directed  by  an  enlightened  and  en- 
terprising population  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

But  great  and  marked  as  the  change  has 
been  in  this  direction,  compared  with  what 
yet  remains  to  be  done  and  may  be  done  we 
really  have  only  made  a  beginning. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  caused 
an  influx  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  in- 
congruous mass  of  humanity  ever  collected 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  state  or  terri- 
tory—  Americans  from  every  state  of  the 
Union,  immigrants  from  Europe,  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes, 
andNorwegians,French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italians,  Canadians  and  Mexicans,  Chil- 
eans and  Peruvians,  Kanakas  from  the  Pa- 
cific islands,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Chinese 
from  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  all  with  one  ob- 
ject in  view — the  acquirement  of  wealth  by 
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extracting  the  gold  from  the  mountains  and 
gulches  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

But  this  incongruous  population,  coming 
as  it  did  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and 
speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  had,  except 
the  Chinese,  many  habits  and  instincts  in 
common.  They  professed  in  the  main  one 
religion,  and  had  other  elements  of  congen- 
iality which  in  time  would  mold  them  into 
one  homogeneous  people.  Not  so  with  the 
Chinese.  They  seem  to  be  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  primal  race  of  mankind,  speak- 
ing a  language  that  has  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  language  spoken  in  America, 
wedded  to  habits,  to  customs,  to  social  in- 
stitutions, and  to  a  religion  peculiarly  their 
own,  so  thoroughly  ingrafted  into  their  men- 
tal organization  by  a  long  succession  of  ages 
as  to  have  become  now  a  part  of  their  very 
natures.  They  do  not  seek  to  assimilate 
with  other  nationalities,  or  to  adopt  habits, 
manners,  or  customs  foreign  to  their  own. 
Although  coming  to  California  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  they  come  simply  as  sojourners 
for  the  time  being.  They  expect  to  return 
to  their  native  land,  or,  if  dying  here,  that 
their  bodies  will  be  returned  to  repose  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  To  that  end,  they  refrain 
from  purchasing  lands  or  building  permanent 
homes.  They  do  not  bring  with  them  fam- 
ilies, but  come  alone,  to  remain  here  a  few 
years  as  traders  or  laborers — the  great  mass 
of  them  as  laborers — to  acquire  a  little  mon- 
ey, and  then  return  home  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  their  own  land  and 
among  their  own  people.  In  their  habits 
they  are  economical,  industrious,  temperate, 
peaceful,  and  faithful  to  their  employers. 
They  are  not  rapid  workers,  but  they  are 
constant  and  diligent  and  careful.  They  are 
quick  to  understand  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  then  do  it  well.  By  their  aid  as 
laborers,  the  railroads  of  California  have 
been  constructed,  her  rivers  leveed,  her  irri- 
gating canals  dug,  her  sometimes  submerged 
islands  dyked,  her  orchards  and  vineyards 
planted  and  cared  for,  her  fruits  and  grains 
gathered  and  fitted  for  market ;  and  though 
now  restricted  by  law  from  coming  as  labor- 
ers to  the  United  States,  and  though  by  the 


continued  operation  of  this  law  the  last  Chi- 
naman will  in  time  have  departed  from  among 
us,  they  will  have  left  with  us  honorable  and 
lasting  monuments  of  their  patient  and  un- 
tiring industry  to  remind  us  of  what  they 
have  accomplished  for  us. 

Knowledge  is  gained  by  experience,  and 
one  of  its  lessons,  too,  is  bearing  in  mind 
past  mistakes  that  we  may  avoid  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future.  Now,  history  records  many 
instances  when  the  laborers  of  a  country 
have  been  expelled  to  the  lasting  damage  of 
the  state.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  the  Flemings  immigrated  in  great  num- 
bers into  England.  Their  chief  settlements 
were  in  London  and  Bristol,  then  the,  princi- 
pal towns  of  England.  After  a  time  it  was 
conceived  that  by  competing  with  the  proud 
Briton  in  labor,  in  the  arts  and  manufactories, 
they  would  soon  starve  him  out,  and  degrade 
him  to  the  condition  of  the  more  economic 
and  more  industrious  wooden-shoed  Flem- 
ing. So  great  became  the  popular  outcry 
that  finally  Parliament  passed  an  Act  ex- 
pelling the  Flemings  from  the  Kingdom; 
and  they  were  expelled.  But  their  expulsion 
did  not  mend  matters :  the  English  weavers 
and  fullers  could  not  make  the  fine  Flemish 
cloth,  and  the  English  potteries  could  not 
manufacture  the  fine  Flemish  delf,  and  the 
English  laborer  was  no  more  inclined  to  labor 
than  when  the  Fleming  was  in  the  land, 
but  continued  to  drink  his  strong  beer,  poach, 
and  steal  sheep.  And  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  Parliament,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, repealed  the  Expulsion  Act,  and 
again  invited  the  Flemings  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  passed  laws  protecting  them  in 
their  industries.  Religious  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance expelled  the  Huguenots  from  France, 
and  they  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts  to  every  country  whither  they 
fled,  which  previously  had  been  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  France.  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands  availed  them- 
selves of  the  knowledge  thus  opportunely 
thrust  upon  them,  and  soon  became  compet- 
itors in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  France 
for  the  sale  of  those  commodities  of  which 
till  then  she  had  had  the  exclusive  monopoly. 
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France  has  not,  to  this  day,  recovered  from 
the  effect  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots. 
Race  prejudice,  coupled  with  religious  intol- 
erance, expelled  the  Moors  and  the  Jews 
from  Spain;  and  the  proud,  bigoted,  and  lazy 
Spaniard  was  left  to  roam  at  will  over  the 
well  cultivated  fields  and  fertile  valleys  of 
that  beautiful  land — the  land  of  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange 
and  the  lemon ;  the  land  of  silk,  fine  cutlery, 
mosaics  and  arabesques — and  although  now 
nearly  four  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  perpetration  of  those  acts  of  big- 
otry and  intolerance,  the  Spanish  peninsula 
has  not  yet  recovered  its  former  condition 
of  wealth  and  refinement. 

In  all  these  instances  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  state  received  staggering  blows,  every 
principle  of  sound  political  economy  was 
violated.  And  are  not  these  same  principles 
of  political  economy  violated  in  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
striction Act?  True,  we  are  a  young  nation 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  as 
such,  in  time  their  presence  among  us  will 
not  be  needed  as  laborers;  but  has  that  time 
now  arrived,  or  can  we  expect  its  arrival  in 
the  near  future?  If  not,  then  a  cardinal 
principle  of  political  economy  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  enactment  of  the  Restriction 
Act. 

In  climate  and  soil,  and  for  health,  happi- 
ness, comfort  and  productiveness,  California 
stands  preeminent:  so  well  fitted  is  the  state 
for  stock  husbandry  and  the  production  of 
the  cereals  that  those  industries  can  always 
be  made  profitable.  In  the  production  of 
the  various  fruits  and  of  wine,  California  has 
no  rival  on  the  continent — if,  indeed,  she 
ever  can  have.  Irt  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury she  has  become  a  great  commercial 
center.  In  her  cities  and  towns  many  man- 
ufacturing industries  are  successfully  pros- 
ecuted and  much  trade  is  maintained.  The 
situation  of  California  is  rather  an  isolated 
one.  She  is  far  removed  from  the  other  and 
older  commercial  centers  of  the  world,  and 
this,  till  the  last  decade,  was  rather  promo- 
tive  than  otherwise  of  her  prosperity,  de- 
pending, as  it  did  previously  to  that  time, 


on  mining,  and  other  industries  appertaining 
thereto.  But  in  the  last  decade  other  indus- 
tries have  sprung  up,  and  have  assumed  an 
importance  completely  overshadowing  the 
mining  industry  :  that  is  yearly  becoming  of 
less  and  less  importance,  while  her  staples 
of  wheat  and  wool  are  becoming  more  and 
more  so;  and  last,  but  not  least,  are  her 
fruit  and  wine  industries.  With  proper  en- 
couragement, it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  pre- 
dict that  in  another  decade  these  industries 
will  lead  all  others  in  the  state. 

The  isolated  position  once  promotive  of 
our  prosperity  is  now  rather  to  our  detri- 
ment. California,  once  an  importing  state, 
producing  nothing  for  export  except  the 
precious  metals,  is  now  an  immense  exporter 
of  wool,  of  the  cereals,  and  of  fruitsand  wines. 
This  export  trade,  by  reason  of  her  great 
distance  from  other  cities,  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  heavy  expenses  in  the  way  of 
freights,  insurance,  and  interest  of  money 
invested  in  such  exports.  Her  wools,  her 
fruits  and  wines  come  into  competition  with 
those  of  foreign  nations,  the  production  of 
cheap  labor  in  the  markets  of  the  world; 
and  must  have  the  protection  of  the  gener- 
al government,  to  enable  them  to  success- 
fully compete  with  foreign  productions  of 
similar  commodities,  not  only  in  foreign 
but  in  our  own  domestic  markets — sustained 
as  such  foreign  productions  are  by  im- 
mense capital. 

But  customs  duties  alone  on  foreign  com- 
modities entering  the  United  States  will  not 
secure  to  the  American  producer  success. 
He  must  have  at  command  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  labor  force,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  to  prepare  and  fit  the  products  of  his 
enterprkse  for  market.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  orchardist  and  vineyardist. 
Otherwise,  nothing  but  failure,  disappoint- 
ment, blighted  hopes  and  ruin  await  him. 
This  labor  must  be  procurable,  too,  at  such 
rates  of  compensation  as  will  leave  the  em- 
ployer a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment, 
or  he  must  suspend  business. 

While  a  very  limited  amount  of  labor  force 
is  requisite  to  grow  stock,  either  for  the 
shambles  or  for  the  production  of  wool, 
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or  to  produce  and  fit  for  market  the 
cereals,  aided,  as  such  force  now  is,  by 
machinery,  a  vast  labor  force  is  required  to 
gather  and  fit  for  the  market  the  products 
of  our  orchards  and  vineyards.  How  to  ob- 
tain this  labor  force  is  now  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  employers  of  labor 
in  California,  and  one  that  has  now  their 
most  serious  consideration.  This  labor  force 
heretofore  has  been  supplied,  in  the  main, 
by  the  Chinese  in  our  midst,  and  this  as  yet 
is  the  main  source  of  supply.  But  by  the 
operation  of  the  Restriction  Act,  that  source 
is  rapidly  drying  up.  In  two  or  three  years 
more,  if  that  act  continues  to  be  in  force, 
there  will  be  few  or  no  Chinamen  in  the 
country.  Death,  and  a  steady  return  to 
their  native  land,  will  have  done  the  work 
of  extermination.  Judge  Hoffman,  in  a  re- 
cent habeas  corpus  opinion,  remarked,  "  that, 
from  August  4th,  1882,  to  January  i5th, 
1884,  the  excess  of  departures  of  Chinese 
over  arrivals  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
was  13,678,  a  rate  of  depletion  which,  if  con- 
tinued, would  very  soon  seriously  embarrass 
established  industries,"  and  he  might  have 
added,  not  only  embarrass,  but  cause  many 
of  them  to  suspend.  I  have  a  letter  before 
me  now  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer,  president  of 
the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado,  in  which 
he  says:  "I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
continue the  beet  sugar  industry,  as  the 
farmers  are  unable  to  obtain  labor  to  culti- 
vate beets — even  at  an  advance  price  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  past  years.  In  Eu- 
rope, white  men,  women,  and  children  are 
employed  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  Here, 
even  the  Portuguese  refuse  to  weed  and  thin 
beets,  but  all  employ  Chinamen.  But  Chi- 
nese wages  have  advanced  from  eighty  cents 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day, 
and  they  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers 
at  any  price." 

Thus  we  already  see  the  existence  of  im- 
portant, industries  jeopardized  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Restriction  Act.  There  are  la- 
bors incident  to  important  industries  in 
California  that  white  men,  even  Portuguese, 
will  not  do.  Mr.  Dyer  informs  me  that  his 
Company  has  invested  in  this  factory  two 


hundred  thousand  dollars — which,  if  they 
are  compelled  to  suspend,  will  be  to  all  in- 
tents lost.  That,  however,  is  but  a  trifle, 
as  compared  to  the  immense  loss  the  or- 
chardist  and  vine-grower  and  vintner  must 
submit  to,  if  they  cannot  obtain  labor  to  * 
handle  the  products  of  their  industries  at 
the  proper  time. 

.  The  relation  which  the  orchardist  and 
vineyardist  of  California  hold  to  their  or- 
chards and  vineyards  is  very  different  from 
that  of  those  classes  in  Europe,  or  even  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  In 
Europe,  where  the  population  is  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  to  the  square 
mile,  their  orchards  rarely  exceed  five  or  ten 
acres,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants, 
who  with  their  families  handle  their  products, 
and  who,  if  any  extra  help  is  needed  at  gath- 
ering time,  can  obtain  all  that  is  required 
at  low  wages;  and  so  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  population  to 
the  square  mile  is  also  very  dense,  and  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  as  a  general 
thing  not  large,  and  where  the  varieties  of 
fruits  cultivated,  especially  for  market,  are 
not  numerous.  In  those  old,  densely  popu- 
lated countries,  the  planting  of  orchards  and 
vineyards  has  never  been  in  advance  of  the 
resident  population,  but  is  the  outgrowth  of 
it,  and  their  extent  has  never  equaled  the 
labor  force  always  at  command  to  properly 
handle  their  products.  Not  so  in  California. 
Here,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  main- 
ly the  result  of  an  alien  population.  By 
their  labor,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of 
California  have  been  planted  and  cared  for, 
in  the  main;  and  in  the  main  by  their  labor 
have  the  products  of  the  same  been  gath- 
ered and  fitted  for  the  maPket.  As  compared 
with  those  of  older  and  more  populous  coun- 
tries, the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Califor- 
nia are  very  large;  and  within  the  last  three 
years  their  area  has  vastly  extended,  and  the 
work  of  extension  still  goes  on. 

But  the  problem  of  gathering  and  market- 
ing the  productions  of  these  extensive  and 
extending  orchards  and  vineyards  is,  as  yet, 
unsolved.  Some  think  that  a  supply  of 
Chinese  that  will,  together  with  other  labor- 
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ers,  be  sufficient,  will  continue  to  be  had  by 
surreptitious  immigration  through  British 
Columbia,  or  through  a  new  channel  of  im- 
migration which  may  possibly  be  opened 
through  Mexico.  Others  think  the  vacuum 
made  by  the  retirement  of  the  Chinese 
will  be  filled  by  a  more  desirable  class  of  la- 
borers from  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  States ; 
others  again  think  our  native  boys,  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  can  and  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

But  to  all  these  plans  there  are  many  and 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way. 
To  the  first :  the  authorities  of  British  Co- 
lumbia are  about  closing  its  ports  to  the 
further  immigration  of  the  Chinese  in  that 
direction,  and  there  is  no  line  of  ocean  trans- 
port existing,  or  likely  soon  to  exist,  between 
the  ports  of  Mexico  and  those  of  China. 
To  the  second  plan:  the  labor  classes  of 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  do  not  re- 
spond. They  have  hitherto  declined  to  come 
here  in  any  considerable  numbers,  unless 
they  can  be  assured  in  advance  of  constant 
employment,  and  at  wages  greatly  above  those 
they  are  receiving  at  home.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  the  Northern  European  servant 
girls  expect — and,  in  fact,  obtain — if  they 
come  to  California,  more  for  a  month's  ser- 
vice than  they  can  earn  at  home  in  a  whole 
year.  And  yet  they  do  not  come  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  to  California.  The  fact  is 
home  ties  and  home  associations  are  strong  in 
the  minds  of  the  European  peasantry,  and,  as 
a  class,  they  are  loth  to  sunder  them.  Then 
the  want  of  means  wherewith  to  pay  their 
way  to  our  distant  land  is  in  many  instances 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  As  to  the  third 
plan,  our  city  and  town  boys  have  in  many 
instances  been  given  trials  in  our  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  hop  fields.  The  majority  of 
them  have  in  all  cases  been  found  untrust- 
worthy and  inconstant,  and  will  not  do.  I 
may  refer  to  this  subject  again  further  on. 

In  Europe,  the  great  problem  constantly 
seeking  solution  in  the  minds  of  political 
economists  is,  how  to  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  laboring  masses.  There 
the  laboring  population  is  largely  in  excess 
of  the  demand  for  their  labor.  As  a  conse- 


quence, the  wages  of  labor  in  Europe  are 
extremely  low;  and  this  enables  merchants 
and  traders  in  the  products  of  such  labor  to 
place  them  on  the  market  of  the  world  at 
extremely  low  rates.  The  peasantry  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  Europe,  during  a  few  months 
in  the  year,  are  all — men,  women,  boys  and 
girls — busily  employed  in  the  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  by  their  united  labor  manage 
to  save  enough  to  tide  the  family  over  the 
many  months  of  enforced  idleness  in  which 
they  must  remain  till  the  coming  crop  of  the 
succeeding  year  summons  them  once  more 
to  renewed  activity.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  peasant  class  of  laborers,  unless 
we  deem  the  negro  population  in  the  South- 
ern States  such,  and  such  is  the  demand  for 
labor,  even  in  the  South,  that  the  negro  is 
master  of  the  situation.  With  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  economy  the  negro  there  can  rise 
from  the  condition  of  a  laborer,  working  the 
lands  of  his  former  master  on  shares,  to  that 
of  a  land-owner,  having  a  home  of  his  own,% 
and  making  it  not  simply  the  abode  of  con- 
fort,  but  of  many  of  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by 
the  wealthy. 

In  California  the  labor  of  the  Mongolian 
has  heretofore  answered,  and  still  answers 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  her  orchards  and  vine- 
yards the  same  purpose  as  the  peasant  labor 
of  Europe.  But  now  that  the  Restriction 
Act  is  in  force,  that  kind  of  labor  is,  as  I 
have  before  said,  being  rapidly  diminished, 
and  must  necessarily  soon  become  extinct. 
Such,  too,  is  the  continued  demand  for  this 
class  of  labor,  that  the  wages  of  Chinamen 
have,  under  the  operation  of  the  Restriction 
Act,  advanced  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
cities  Judge  Hoffman,  in  the  opinion  before 
referred  to,  says  their  wages  have  advanced 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  six  bits 
per  day. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  evident  the 
places  in  our  industries  made  vacant  by  the 
operations  of  the  Restriction  Act  are,  as  yet, 
not  being  filled  by  other  classes  of  laborers. 
Can  those  places  be  so  filled?  Many  men 
— men,  too,  of  much  intelligence — honestly 
think  the  vacancy  created  in  the  labor  mar- 
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ket  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  can  be 
filled  by  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  employ- 
ers of  such  labor. 

To  that  end,  the  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, through  their  Board  of  Trade,  some 
two  years  ago  organized  and  have  since 
maintained  an  Immigrant  Association.  Main- 
ly through  their  efforts — giving  character 
and  respectability  to  the  sand-lot  outcry, 
"The  Chinese  must  go" — Congress  was  in- 
duced to  enact  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act. 
That  accomplished,  they  caused  the  fact  to 
be  spread  broadcast  over  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  States,  by  their  circulars  inviting 
and  urging  immigration  to  come  without 
fear  of  degradation  from  the  long  continued 
pressure  of  the  despised  "coolie,"  and  par- 
take of  the  good  things  California  had  in 
store  for  the  hungry  and  the  destitute,  al- 
most without  money  and  without  price;  and 
with  praiseworthy  energy  they  searched 
through  the  books  and  land-plots  of  the  sev- 
"eral  United  States  land  offices  in  California, 
and  found  about  twenty-two  million  acres  of 
government  lands  open  to  settlement  in  the 
state,  most  of  which  they  say  is  suitable  for 
cultivation:  and  on  these  lands  this  Immi- 
grant Association  is  now  locating  the  twen- 
ty-eight thousand  immigrants  it  says  it  has 
induced  to  come  to  California,  by  filing  in 
behalf  of  them  homestead  and  preemption 
claims.  While  their  efforts  in  thus  locating 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands  must  in 
time  add  much  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  state,  it  does  not  relieve  the  orchardist 
and  vineyardist  in  the  least.  These  immi- 
grants are  being  induced  to  come  to  Califor- 
nia under  a  promise  that  they  shall  have 
granted  to  them  homes  of  their  own  out  of 
the  public  domain,  and  that  promise  must 
be  religiously  kept.  They  do  not  come  to 
California  to  continue  the  peasant  life  they 
lived  in  over-populous  Europe,  but  to  become 
land-owners  and  tillers  of  their  own  soil. 
Many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  hope 
in  time  to  become  employers  of  labor  them- 
selves. It  must  not,  then,  be  expected  that 
this  influx  of  immigration  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  California  fruit 
industries.  Mr.  Street,  the  secretary  of  this 


Immigrant  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  informed  the  so- 
ciety that  all  the  labor  orchardists  and  vine- 
yardists  needed  could  be  had  from  Europe 
at  reasonable  rates,  if  constant  employment 
could  be  assured  to  such  laborers;  but  four 
months  of  labor  in  the  year,  at  the  outside, 
was  all  that  could  be  promised.  So,  as  far 
as  the  Immigrant  Association  maintained  by 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  is  con- 
cerned, the  fruit  industries  of  the  state  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Another  idea  honestly  and  persistently 
maintained  by  some  men  is,  that  the  boys 
of  our  cities  and  towns  can  and  would  glad- 
ly step  into  the  places  made  vacant  by  the 
departing  Chinese.  That  idea  was  fully 
discussed  by  members  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  their  meetings  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  and  the  experience 
of  those  who  had  tried  such  labor  related  ; 
and  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  labor  it  was 
condemned  except  by  the  theorists  who  ad- 
vanced it. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  obtain  their  labor 
force  from  the  vagabond,  idle,  tramp  ele- 
ment, wandering  up  and  down  over  the  coun- 
try, pretending  to  be  seeking  employment, 
but  never  finding  it. 

Some  of  the  large  vineyardists  in  the 
state  are  now  proposing  in  their  minds,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  Chinese 
labor  force,  to  erect  cottages  near  their  vine- 
yards, and  send  to  Europe  for  peasant  fam- 
ilies, and  locate  them  in  such  cottages,  to 
be  employed  as  laborers  in  their  vineyards. 
Possibly  this  plan  may  work  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  may  do  in  a  few  instances;  but  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  thinking  mind  that 
the  plan  is  not  one  of  general  adaptability, 
and  in  the  orchards  it  is  not  at  all  practicable. 
The  orchardist  and  the  hop-grower,  nine 
months  in  the  year,  requires  comparatively 
few  laborers  in  the  care  of  his  industries — 
just  enough  to  cultivate  his  grounds,  and 
prune  his  trees.  The  most  of  them  have  com- 
paratively small  holdings,  which  are  cared  for 
during  these  nine  months  by  himself  and  his 
own  family.  It  is  during  the  other  three 
months  of  the  year  that  the  pressure  is  upon 
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him.  His  fruit  is  maturing,  and  must  be 
cared  for  as  it  matures,  or  it  is  lost.  To  care 
for  it,  a  very  large  labor  force  is  required. 
It  must  be  certain  and  reliable.  But  the 
profits  of  his  business  will  not  warrant  him 
in  locating  around  him  families  of  cottagers, 
and  maintaining  them  by  the  year,  for  the 
few  months'  labor  they  may  render  him  in 
the  gathering  and  curing  season  of  the  year. 
Those  large  vineyardists  who  now  contem- 
plate the  cottage  tenant  plan  will  probably 
soon  find,  to  their  cost,  that  their  tenants 
have  discovered  that  they,  instead  of  the 
vineyardists,  are  masters  of  the  situation. 
Just  when  their  services  cannot  possibly  be 
dispensed  with,  a  strike  will  be  organized, 
and  new  and  vexatious  concessions  will  be 
demanded.  To  save  his  year's  production, 
the  vineyardist  is  compelled  to  concede.  In 
law  he  has  no  redress;  he  cannot  enforce  a 
specific  performance  of  their  contract  with 
him.  Another  year,  other  and  still  more 
onerous  demands  are  made ;  till  in  the  end 
he  is  ruined,  and  his  cottage  tenants  have 
probably  divided  up  his  great  vineyard  among 
themselves. 

Every  intelligent  orchardist  now  knows 
that  hereafter,  if  the  product  of  his  orchard 
is  to  be  utilized,  much  of  it  must  be  cured 
either  by  canning  or  drying  on  the  premises. 
In  its  raw  condition,  the  canneries  can  use 
only  a  limited  amount,  shippers  to  distant 
markets  only  a  limited  amount,  and  the 
home  consumption  will  only  take  a  limited 
amount;  and  only  first-class  fruit  will  be  re- 
ceived to  supply  these  limited  wants.  If  the 
remainder  and  overplus  is  to  be  utilized,  it 
must  be  dried  on  the  premises.  To  do  this 
will  require  a  very  large  local  force.  That 
force  in  sufficient  quantity  is  not  in  the  coun- 
try, and  such  is  now  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained. 

Unless  the  vacuum  in  the  labor  force  of 
California,  caused  by  the  working  of  the  Re- 
striction Act,  can  be  remedied,  it  will  soon 
be  found  that  there  are  already  too  many  or- 
chards and  too  many  vineyards  in  the  state, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  many 
of  our  orchards  and  vineyards  will  again  be- 
come sheep  and  cattle  ranges.  The  price  of 


real  estate  will  recede;  land  now  valued  at 
from  $200  to  $500  per  acre  will  then  be  val- 
ued at  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre;  and  taxes 
will  advance  just  in  proportion  as  the  value 
of  lands  recedes. 

The  remedy  for  these  embarrassments  now 
pressing  and  threatening  to  still  farther  press 
and  tffcck  the  industries  of  California,  lies 
only  in  the  application  of  sound  and  recog- 
nized principles  of  political  economy.  The 
Chinese  Restriction  Act  is  in  violation  of 
those  principles,  and  should  be  repealed. 
The  knocking  from  under  the  car  of  progress 
the  wheels  by  which  it  was  started  and  has 
been  so  long  successfully  moved,  and  waiting 
for  new  wheels  to  be  found  and  placed  in 
position,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
great  disarrangement  of  all  its  parts  and  the 
destruction  of  some. '  Better  wait  till  the  new 
wheels  are  found  and  the  old  ones  worn  out, 
as  in  time  they  will  be,  before  making  the 
exchange.  So  continue  our  present  class  of 
laborers,  till  we  can  obtain  in  their  place  a 
better  one.  California  can  never  become 
very  prominent  as  a  fruit  and  wine-producing 
country,  without  a  class  of  cheap  laborers  in 
large  supply.  With  such  a  class  it  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  an  ordinary  mind  to  compute 
the  extent  to  which  her  fruit  industries  could 
be  profitably  pushed,  or  the  amount  of  wealth 
these  industries  would  create  in  the  state. 
The  advance  in  real  estate,  alone,  would 
amount  to  many  hundreds  of  millions — nay, 
to  billions.  This  is  evident  from  the  rapid 
and  enormous  advance  of  real  estate  values 
in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  state,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

As  a  class  of  laborers,  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia have  heretofore  occupied  precisely  the 
same  position  in  the  body  politic  that  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  do  at  home.  The  Chi- 
nese in  California  have  no  voice  in  govern- 
mental affairs :  neither  have  the  peasantry  of 
Europe.  The  Chinese  of  California  live  on 
or  near  the  lands  of  their  employers:  so  do 
the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  are 
sober,  temperate,  and  industrious  :  so  are  the 
peasantry  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  aspire  to  rise  above  the  posi- 
tion of  common  laborers :  neither  do  the 
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peasantry  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  do  not 
seek  to  affiliate  socially  with  the  better  class 
in  California:  neither  do  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  seek  such  social  affiliation  there.  I 
might  continue  this  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  two  classes  much  fur- 
ther, but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  objection  to  the  presence  of  •hinese 
in  California  in  unrestricted  numbers  is  more 
imaginary  and  sentimental  than  real,  and  has 
no  foundation  in  political  economy.  One 
objection  is  that  their  presence  among  us 
tends  to  corrupt  the  young,  promoting  in 
them  habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy.  I 
have  raised  and  educated  a  family  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  have  seen  my  neighbors  doing 
the  same,  and  surrounded  by  Chinese  labor- 
ers during  the  whole  time ;  but  I  have  seen 
none  of  this  corruption,  idleness,  or  profliga- 
cy in  the  young,  educated  and  grown,  as  they 
have  been,  in  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers; and  I  appeal  to  those  of  our  race  and 
kind  who  have  lived  in  California  long 
enough  to  have  had  children  born  to  them, 
and  to  have  educated  their  children  and 
seen  them  grow  up  to  be  young  men  and 
young  women,  if  such  of  their  children  are 
not  as  pure  and  uncorrupted,  as  little  given 
to  idleness  and  profligacy,  as  though  a  Chi- 
naman had  never  set  foot  in  California. 
True,  there  are  corrupt,  idle,  and  profligate 
young  men  and  women  in  California,  many 
such :  so  there  are  in  all  countries — countries 
where  a  Chinaman  was  never  seen.  On  the 
contrary,  as  laborers  on  our  farms,  in  our 
orchards  and  vineyards,  the  example  of 
sobriety,  industry,  economy,  and  diligence 
in  performing  the  labor  assigned  them,  is  an 
example  worthy  of  all  praise;  one  that  the 
young  may  well  lay  to  heart  and  profit  by. 
If  vices  they  have,  they  are  practiced  in  pri- 
vate, and  not  openly.  In  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness,  no  laborers  of  other  nationalities 
hold  any  comparison.  What  laborer  among 
us,  save  the  Chinaman,  when  his  day's  work 
is  done,  in  the  dry,  dusty  summer  climate 
of  California,  cleanses  his  body  from  head 
to  foot  with  soap  and  water,  and  rubs  him- 
self down  with  towels,  before  going  to  rest 
for  the  night? 


The  Chinaman  seeks  not  the  companion- 
ship of  our  boys  and  girls,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  Is  it  so  with  our  white  laborer? 
It  is  well  known  many  such  are  of  dissolute, 
immoral,  and  vulgar  habits,  and — speaking 
our  own  language — are  ever  ready  to  seek 
to  draw  our  boys  and  girls  into  companion- 
ship, and  implant  in  their  impressible  minds 
the  seeds  of  vice  and  immorality :  many 
times,  when  the  eye  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
is  withdrawn  from  his  child  or  ward,  even 
luring  them  to  neighboring  dens  of  vice  and 
pollution.  To  counteract  the  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  such  influences  and  associations,  the 
parent  having  the  permanent  welfare  of  his 
child  at  heart  must  be  ever  exercising  the 
most  watchful  care.  He  even  fears  to  send 
his  boy  into  the  field  to  work  alongside  of 
such  men,  and  manages  to  dispose  of  his 
time  in  some  other  way.  But  with  Chinese 
laborers  around  him  he  has  no  such  fear. 
They  speak  a  language  unknown  to  him 
or  his  family,  and  but  few  of  them  are  able 
to  express  themselves,  even  in  their  limited 
business  relations  with  their  employer,  so  as 
to  be  clearly  understood.  With  such  a  class 
of  laborers  around  him,  the  farmer,  the  or- 
chardist  or  vineyardist  can  retire  to  rest  at 
night  feeling  secure  in  his  mind  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  are  not  within  the  tempting 
influences  which  lead  to  vice,  degradation, 
and  infamy.  But  let  him  collect  around  him 
a  class  of  laborers  such  as  it  is  proposed 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  departed  Chinese, 
his  peace  of  body  and  mind  will  have  de- 
parted forever;  for  among  such  a  body  of 
laborers  there  will  always  be  some  of  vile 
and  pernicious  tastes  and  habits  who  will 
be  ever  seeking  to  corrupt  others,  and  none 
sooner  than  the  young  in  the  family  of  his 
employer.  Sooner  than  to  long  endure  such 
tormenting  anxiety,  employers  will  change 
their  business  for  other  pursuits. 

A  writer  in  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  asks : 
"What  shall  we  do  with  these  people?" 
"One  of  four  things,"  he  tells  us  "we  must 

do We  must  mingle  our  blood  with 

theirs  and  absorb  them,  or  be  absorbed  by 
them ;'....  or  keep  them  as  separate  and 
distinct,  and  yet  make  citizens  of  them ;  .  . 
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or  keep  them  separate  in  blood,  and,  while 
suffering  them  to  remain  with  us,  deny  them 
the  rights  of  citizenship;  ....  or  continue 
to  restrict  immigration."  And  he  decides  in 
favor  of  restriction.  Further  on  he  says :  "  If 
we  try  the  third  alternative,  we  are  doing 
violence  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  form  of  government,  and  still  more 
increasing  the  danger  of  that  war  of  races,  for 
a  subject  .people  never  are  a  contented  peo- 
ple." 

This  writer  has,  perhaps  unwittingly,  mis- 
stated the  whole  question  in  controversy. 
Granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  "that 
our  form  of  government  does  not  contem- 
plate any  permanent  residence  of  a  race  of 
men  without  citizenship  and  the  right  of 
suffrage."  How  does  that  apply  to  the  Chi- 
nese ?  They  never  have  sought  and  do  not 
now  seek  any  permanent  residence  among  us 
as  a  race  or  as  individuals.  They  never 
have  shown,  nor  do  they  now  show,  any  de- 
sire to  become  citizens,  or  take  any  part  in 
our  civil  policy.  They  do  not  come  among 
us  with  their  families.  They  do  not  buy 
lands,  but  simply  come  as  temporary  sojourn- 
ers,  and  after  a  few  years  return  to  their 
home  in  China.  Their  habits,  their  instincts, 
their  manners,  their  customs,  and  their  relig- 
ion forbid  their  seeking  permanent  homes 
among  us,  or  mingling  their  blood  with  ours. 
They  do  not  come  here  as  as  a  subject  race, 
nor  do  they  feel  they  are  such.  Freely  and 
voluntarily  do  they  come,  and  as  freely  and 
voluntarily  they  know  they  may  depart  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  from  our  government 
or  our  people.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  our 
form  of  government  to  force  citizenship 
upon  foreigners,  come  from  what  country 
they  may.  It  only  claims  and  exercises  the 
right  to  declare  who  may  and  who  may  not 
become  citizens.  There  is  little  danger  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  ever  being  asked  for, 
and  no  danger  of  their  ever  being  granted. 

Another  writer  has  given  us  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  habits,  manners,  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  laws  governing  and  con- 
trolling the  Chinese,  both  in  China  and  here 
in  California,  in  the  main  probably  true ;  but 
when  he  asserts  that  "the  poor  native  whites 


are  in  a  more  unsound  moral  and  industrial 
condition  here  than  in  any  other  northern 
state,"  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Chinese  among  us,  he  is,  in  my  judgment, 
in  error.  The  class  he  speaks  of  are  in  that 
degraded  condition  because  they  choose  to 
be  so,  not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  remunerative  wages  for  good,  faith- 
ful, steady  white  men.  The  class  he  speaks 
of  are  in  the  main  broken-down  miners  and 
frequenters  of  whisky  saloons  and  low  dens 
of  vice,  tramps  and  vagrants.  They  would 
not  accept  steady  employment  at  remunera- 
tive wages  if'offered  them.  Their  condition 
and  status  in  society  would  not  be  in  the 
least  changed  if  there  was  not  a  Chinaman 
in  California  to  day;  and  the  fact  of  his  find- 
ing a  much  over-worked  woman  in  a  little 
house  in  the  foothills,  who  complained  the 
only  help  she  could  get  was  Chinamen,  al- 
though there  were  plenty  of  poor  white  girls 
in  the  neighborhood  in  want  of  money,  "but 
when  asked  to  take  a  menial  position  uni- 
formly replied  they  were  not  going  to  do 
Chinamen's  work,"  proves  nothing.  The 
logic  of  the  incident  related  is  that  house- 
work in  the  foothills  was  a  species  of  em- 
ployment too  low  and  degrading  for  even 
poor  foothill  white  girls,  although  in  need  of 
money,  to  accept;  so  low  that  none  but  the 
despised  Chinaman  would  accept  the  posi- 
tion. If  it  were  true,  that  this  sort  of  foot- 
hill sentimentalism  and  silly  pride  universally 
prevailed  in  California,  and  none  but  China- 
men could  be  hired  to  perform  household 
duties,  I  apprehend  we  should  hear  less  about 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  state 
than  we  now  do.  If  such  an  incident  proves 
anything,  it  proves  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Chinese  among 
us,  if  our  matrons  would  continue  to  be 
housekeepers  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding home  comforts  for  their  husbands  and 
families,  without  being  compelled  to  become 
kitchen  drudges. 

Again,  we  have  a  very  instructive  article 
on  Chinese  customs,  religion,  and  laws, 
showing  their  stereotyped  character,  and 
that  in  all  their  emigrations  they  adhere  to 
their  customs  and  religion,  however  long 
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they  may  remain  as  colonists  in  other  coun- 
tries, never  becoming  amalgamated  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  settled. 
"This  family  system,  with  its  legal,  social, 
and  religious  force,  is  stronger  than  the  pow- 
er of  any  government  where  the  Chinese 
have  ever  emigrated."  From  the  facts  stated 
in  this  article,  the  author  implies  that  it  is 
sound  policy  to  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the 
state  or  country.  But  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts  stated  in  his  article,  the  very  re- 
verse may  justly  be  inferred — an  inference 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  facts  show  that  the  laborers  of 
China  are  born  to  servitude — it  has  become 
ingrained  in  their  natures.  They  never  seek 
to  rise  above  it.  Their  religion  and  customs 
fordid  it,  and  however  long  residents,  they 
still  adhere  to  their  religion  and  customs,  and 
hold  in  reverence  their  old  and  time  honored 
laws,  and  no  power  of  any  government  can 
effect  a  change  in  this  respect.  It  is  exactly 
for  menial  labor  that  we  desire  them.  This 
absolute  refusal  to  assimilate  with  other  na- 
tionalities in  religion  and  social  customs  has, 
in  some  instances,  led  to  massacre  and  blood- 
shed. But  in  those  cases,  be  it  observed, 
it  was  one  pagan  people  against  another; 
customs,  religion  and  laws  of  both  stereo- 
typed, and  neither  based  upon  those  broad, 
liberal  Christian  principles  which  govern  en- 
lightened mankind.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
can  occur  with  us.  We  care  not  with  how 
much  devotion  he  may  worship  the  manes 
of  his  ancestors  in  his  Joss  house,  or  how 
sedulously  he  may  adhere  to  his  unique  form 
of  dressing  his  hair,  or  continuing  to  use 
chopsticks  instead  of  knives  and  forks,  or 
that  when  in  China  he  sells  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren. We  may  in  our  minds  condemn  the 
practice,  but  it  affects  us  not.  The  simple 
and  only  question  affecting  our  welfare,  in 
connection  with  the  Chinaman,  is,  Can  we 
use  him  profitably  in  developing  our  indus- 
tries without  contamination? 

Having  now  noticed  the  drift  of  the  arti- 
cles published  in  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  main 
question. 


The  other  great  objection  to  the  presence 
of  Chinese  among  us  is  more  immediately 
connected  with  political  economy.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  their  presence  among  us  tends 
to  enable  large  land-holders  to  retain  their 
holdings,  to  the  exclusion  of  settlers  desirous 
of  making  California  their  home ;  also  that 
their  presence  among  us  cheapens  and  de- 
grades labor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bet- 
ter class  of  laborers  in  other  states  and  na- 
tionalities will  not  come  to  California  seek- 
ing employment;  also  that  all  their  earnings 
are  sent  home  to  China,  instead  of  being 
kept  here  in  California  to  enrich  the  state. 

Now,  as  to  their  presence  here  enabling, 
or  tending  to  enable,  large  land-owners  to 
keep  their  landed  property  intact : 

Except  where  held  for  speculative  purposes, 
the  value  of  lands  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
rents  they  return  to  the  owner,  derived  from 
their  occupation,  and  to  the  security  they 
offer  for  a  safe  investment  for  his  capital. 
Now,  no  prudent  man  will  part  with  his 
lands,  provided  the  rents  derived  from  their 
use  and  occupation  will  enable  him  to  com- 
fortably support  himself  and  his  family,  un- 
less he  can  invest  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  his  lands  as  safely  elsewhere. 
This  fact  coupled  with  another,  to  wit,  the 
desire  to  be  respected  as  a  large  land-owner 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  will  make  the 
owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  slow  to  break 
them  up  and  part  with  them.  It  always  has 
been  so.  It  always  will  be  so,  in  every  civ- 
ilized community;  and,  although  here  in 
California  some  large  land-owners  have  plant- 
ed and  still  are  planting  largely  to  orchards 
and  vineyards,  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
they  do  not  make  their  planting  a  success 
they  will  sell  their  lands.  If  these  large  or- 
chardists  and  vineyardists  cannot,  with  the 
aid  of  capital  at  their  command,  make  their 
orchards  and  vineyards  profitable,  then  no 
one  else  can.  As  orchards  and  vineyards 
they  are  worthless,  and  the  land  occupied  by 
them  is  of  no  value  except  for  grain  or  stock 
purposes ;  and  rather  than  sell  them,  the 
owner  will  again  devote  them  to  such  purpos- 
es, and  be  content  with  moderate  and  sure 
gains.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  Chi- 
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nese  in  California  will  neither  retard  nor 
hasten  the  subdivision  of  the  great  landed 
estates  in  it. 

As  to  the  cheapening  and  degradation  of 
labor  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese : 

The  cost  of  everything  produced  by  man- 
ual labor  that  we  eat,  drink,  or  wear  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  neces- 
sarily taken  to  produce  it ;  and  its  value 
depends  upon  the  inexorable  law  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  interchangeable  markets 
of  the  world.  Hence,  the  price  or  wages 
paid  for  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world  tends 
to  an  equilibrium.  The  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer of  California  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
in  other  countries  in  the  world's  market,  un- 
less he  can  sell  or  manufacture  as  low  as  they 
can.  And  unless  he  can  sell  as  low  as  they 
can  in  his  own  home  markets  they  will  drive 
him  to  the  wall,  and  compel  him  to  close  his 
store  or  his  shop.  The  mechanic  or  the 
artisan  of  California,  in  the  productions  of 
his  craft,  has  to  compete  in  the  markets — 
not  only  abroad,  but  at  home — with  similar 
productions,  the  outcome  of  cheap  labor  in 
other  and  older  countries,  if  he  would  sell. 
He  cannot  make  and  obtain  his  price.  He 
must  take  what  is  offered  him  or  not  sell. 
Now,  he  can  only  meet  and  overcome  this 
competition  by  selling  as  low  as  others  in  the 
market,  or  lower.  To  do  this  successfully 
he  must  obtain  labor  as  cheaply  as  the  same 
is  obtained  elsewhere.  This  is  a  simple  truth 
that  every  intelligent  mechanic  and  artisan, 
and,  for  that  matter,  every  intelligent  labor- 
er, understands.  In  the  absence  of  Chinese 
labor,  can  he  do  it  here  in  California  ?  He 
has  not  been  able  to  do  it  as  yet,  although 
the  Chinamen  are  leaving  the  state  about  as 
rapidly  as  they  ever  came  into  it.  When  the 
Chinese  are  all  gone,  does  the  white  laborer 
contemplate  working  for  so-called  Chinese 
wages?  By  no  means.  He  still  expects  his 
$2  per  day,  and  that  reduced  to  eight  hours 
time.  What  becomes  then  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  artisan  ?  They  must  shut,  up  shop. 
The  presence,  then,  of  the  Chinese  does 
not  degrade  labor.  It  is  the  pressure  of 
competition  that  degrades  labor,  if  it  be 


degraded.     (See  note  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle.) 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  impover- 
ish the  state,  inasmuch  as  all  their  earnings 
are  sent  home  to  China,  instead  of  being  re- 
tained in  the  state  to  enrich  it.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  true.  Half  their  earnings 
are  spent  in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  in 
meats,  in  boots  and  shoes  and  hats  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture;  and  the  little  they  may- 
have  left  to  send  home  does  not  equal  in 
amount  the  collections  levied  on  Irish- Ameri- 
cans to  aid  in  the  stirring  up  rebellion  in  the 
"  ould  counthry,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  mill- 
ions spent  abroad  every  year  by  American 
tourists.  In  the  second  place,  one  has  a 
right  to  do  with  his  own — for  which  a  fair 
equivalent  in  work  has  been  rendered  and 
left — as  he  may  choose,  so  long  as  in  so  doing 
he  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others. 

The  idea  advanced,  and  by  many  believed, 
that  in  the  absence  of  restriction  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
a  mighty  influx  of  Chinese,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  past  is  sheer  buncombe,  ad- 
vanced by  demagogues  and  pot-house  poli- 
ticians. They  never  have  sought  this  coast 
except  to  sell  their  labor;  and  in  times  past, 
when  their  numbers  here  were  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  their  labor,  they  ceased  to 
seek  our  shores  in  any  great  numbers;  in  fact, 
at  times  their  departures  were  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  their  arrivals.  In  other  words,  they 
restricted  themselves  in  their  coming  to  the 
demand  there  was  here  for  their  labor,  and 
so  it  would  be  in  the  future. 

I  say,  then,  let  us  have  free  trade  in  labor, 
for  only  by  labor  judiciously  employed  can 
our  country  prosper.  At  best,  the  China- 
man as  a  laborer  will  only  be  in  demand  an- 
other generation,  or  at  most  half  a  ce,ntury; 
for  at  the  end  of  a  half  century  from  this 
time,  if  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  in 
the  United  States  be  kept  up  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  our  popula- 
tion will  number  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  and  in  three-fourths  of  a  century 
from  this  time,  four  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ions. Our  country  will  then  be  as  densely 
populated  as  China  is  now — and  then,  God 
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save  the  poor.  This  natural  increase  of  our 
population  can  only  be  checked  by  wars, 
pestilence,  or  famine,  which  may  God  in  his 
mercy  avert. 

I  have  now  shown  that  what  is  needed 
in  California,  to  develop  her  vast  natural  re- 
sources, is  labor;  and  that  this  labor  must  be 
of  such  a  kind,  and  obtainable  at  a  price, 
that  will  enable  the  employers  of  such  labor 
to  place  its  products  on  the  market,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  at  such  prices  as  will  en- 
able employers  to  compete  with  like  pro- 
ducts from  other  quarters  of  the  world.  I 
have  shown  that,  as  yet,  this  kind  of  labor 
supply  can  only  be  had  by  permitting  the 
Chinese  to  come  here  without  any  restric- 
tion as  to  numbers,  to  serve  us  as  such 
laborers.  I  have  shown  that  the  various 
objections  to  their  continued  presence  among 
us  are  founded  in  race  prejudice  and  ignor- 
ance, and  not  in  sound  principles  of  political 
economy;  and  I  only  wonder  that  the  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  men  of  California  do 
not  now  see  it.  Before  three  more  years 
have  passed  away,  however,  they  will  be 
forced  to  see  it  and  acknowledge  it.  The 
Chinese  Restriction  Act,  a  child,  lean  and 
ill-favored  as  Pharaoh's  kine,  devouring  the 
substance  of  the  land,  and  yet  not  fattened 
nor  more  comely  in  appearance,  was  born 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  conceived 
in  the  Sunday  gatherings  of  the  Sans  Culottes 
of  the  "Sand  lots  "  of  San  Francisco,  upheld 
by  timeserving  newspapers  and  politicians.1 

1  Outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  there  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  much  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  as  laborers  by  any  class.  All  recognized 
and  acquiesced  in  their  presence  as  a  necessity.  But  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  nine-tenths  of  the  un- 
skilled laborers  are  foreigners,  and  three-fourths  of  them 
Irish  at  that,  and  all  are  "  pot-house  "  politicians,  and 
have  votes,  many  thousands  of  votes,  too;  and  to  secure 
these  votes  unprincipled  demagogues,  of  both  political 
parties,  took  up  the  "sand  lot"  cry,  "The  Chinese 
must  go. "  The  Restriction  Act  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
cry  raised  on  the  "  sand  lots,"  and  now  threatening  to 
paralyze  the  industries  of  California.  The  simple  fact 
is,  all  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  Chinese,  and  about 
the-  danger  of  their  overrunning  our  country  by  their  ex- 


I  have  shown  that  by  its  action  it  is  already 
embarrassing  many  established  industries, 
and  threatening  others  with  ruin ;  and  if  con- 
tinued in  force  must  depreciate  real  estate 
values  without  lessening  taxes. 

To  conclude,  if  the  people  of  California 
would  go  on  prospering,  and  to  prosper, 
they  must  demand  and  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  Act.  Otherwise,  their  industries  will 
retrograde.2  Many  of  them  will  be  dwarfed 
to  utter  insignificance,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  blotted  out,  and  all  will  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  such  time  in  the  distant  future 
when  California  shall  teem  with  an  industri- 
ous native  population,  which  shall  be-to  the 
employers  of  that  'day  what  the  Chinese  have 
been  to  the  employers  of  the  present  day. 
The  void  created  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  from  our  State  will  never  be  filled  by 
immigration  from  the  Atlantic  States  or  from 
Europe. 

Having  reached  a  conclusion,  I  now  take 
my  leave  of  the  subject. 

Win.  C.  Blackwood. 

cessive  numbers  and  subverting  our  institutions,  arose 
from  their  coming  into  conflict  in  the  labor  market  with 
other  foreigners  residing  among  us — Irish,  Germans, 
and  Italians — to  whom  had  been  granted  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  And  their  objection  to  the  Chinamen  was 
that  he  would  work  cheaper  than  they  could  afford  to. 
That  was  the  sole  reason  advanced  on  the  "  sand  lots  " 
why  "  the  Chinese  must  go. "  All  the  other  objections 
to  the  Chinese  continuing  among  us  are  after-thoughts. 
2  There  are  those  yet  living  who  remember  when  the 
grain  cradle  and  the  threshing  machine  were  burned  by 
riotous  laborers,  because  they  fancied  these  machines 
usurped  their  proper  place  in  the  field  and  deprived 
them  of  employment  ;  when  it  was  objected  to  the  pow- 
er loom  and  spinning  jenney  that  their  use  would  re- 
duce the  hand  weavers  and  spinners  to  pauperism  ;  that 
the  use  of  such  machinery  would  enable  capitalists  to 
depress  and  degrade  labor,  and  necessarily  fill  the  land 
with  pauperism.  So  to-day  that  same  fear  of  successful 
competition  in  the  labor-market  by  the  Chinese  has  led 
the  great  body  of  laborers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  de- 
mand the  exclusion  of  the  Chinaman,  forgetting  that  he 
is  simply  an  animated  machine,  which,  properly  direct- 
ed, will  be  made  to  furnish  other  and  numerous  avenues 
of  employment  to  the  laboring  masses,  just  as  the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  the  machinery  so  strenuously  re- 
sisted at  the  time  of  its  introduction  did  for  the  laboring 
masses  of  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  grace  and  ease  with  which  "  the  nice 
party"  adopted  its  novel  situation  proved 
it  composed  of  clever  and  experienced  per- 
sons. Before  two  days  had  gone  by,  guests 
were  only  to  be  distinguished  from  proprietor 
by  their  superior  self-possession  and  free- 
dom from  restraint.  They  had  come  like 
the  first  fiery  hidalgos  who  planted  the  ban- 
ners of  the  king  in  these  sidelong  valleys, 
save  that  the  latter-day  explorers  held  their 
imperious  conquests  in  the  name  of  Society. 
In  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  the  relations 
of  visitor  and  visitee  leave  the  former  at  the 
mercy  of  the  latter.  If  one  accepts  an  in- 
vitation he  is  bound  by  his  honor  and  cour- 
tesy to  take  bitter  and  sweet  together,  to 
give  back  for  every  golden  sequin  of  hospi- 
tality a  louis  d'or  of  attention,  of  praise,  of 
gratitude.  In  the  upper  classes  the  case  is 
exactly  reversed ;  and  knowing  this,  Gurney 
was  neither  surprised  nor  chagrined  to  find 
hi|  good  friends  sacking  his  castle,  while  he 
himself  was,  so  to  speak,  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, appealed  to  only  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  when  his  vassals  were  needed  to  meet 
the  whims  of  the  invaders. 

Morning  after  morning  the  smooth  drive 
that  swept  round  the  house  echoed  with 
the  roll  of  wheels,  and  the  tramp  of  ponies 
scampering  to  and  fro  with  their  gay  riders. 
The  mornings  were  spent  in  ostensible  com- 
munings  with  nature.  The  wanderers  came 
in  loaded  with  spoils  of  sea  and  shore,  to  be 
cherished  ardently  for  a  day  and  thrown 
aside ;  the  afternoons  went  to  waste  in  loung- 
ing idleness,  in  frothy  conversaziones  on  the 
porch,  in  languid  "  fancy-work  "  and  ener- 
getic gossip  under  the  trees;  while  the  even- 
ings evolved  a  good  deal  of  talent,  musi- 
cal and  dramatic.  The  long-silent  corridors 
and  the  garden  walks  rang  with  laughter 
and  snatches  of  song;  Gurney's  pet  lawn 
was  desecrated  into  a  croquet  ground;  the 


house  looked  like  a  caravansary,  with  huge 
trunks  coming  and  going  through  its  halls. 
Max  stuck  close  to  his  master's  heels,  dis- 
trustful alike  of  the  ecstatic  caresses  of  the 
ladies  and  the  vicious  playfulness  of  the 
children.  Cassim,  the  cat,  had  fled  inglo- 
riously  from  his  luxurious  haunts,  and  was 
only  seen  at  rare  intervals  with  arched  back 
arid  abnormal  tail,  resenting  some  intrusion 
on  his  retreat. 

Poor  little  Karl  was  perhaps  more  bewild- 
ered by  this  sudden  irruption  of  strangers 
than  any  one  else.  Sent  on  impossible  er- 
rands, alternately  made  by  the  children  a 
playfellow  and  a  servant,  his  simple  clothes 
and  games  and  speech  derided,  he  sank  into 
deepest  humility.  When  his  treasured  posses- 
sions were  lost  and  broken,  and  his  wounds 
carelessly  salved  by  stray  bits  of  silver,  his 
grandmother  too  absorbed  to  listen  to  his 
confidences,  even  Herr  Gurney  absently 
unmindful  of  him,  he  felt  that  the  world  was 
somehow  slipping  from  under  his  childish 
feet.  Miss  Oulton  had  interfered  in  his  be- 
half more  than  once,  when  Tom  and  Laura 
were  most  actively  oppressive,  and  Karl  was 
meekly  grateful;  but  she  seemed  as  far 
away  as  the  angels.  He  did  not  know  that 
this  golden-haired  young  lady,  with  the  great 
brown  eyes  that  looked  at  him  without  seem- 
ing to  see  him,  had  her  own  perplexities 
and  griefs  overtopping  his  just  a  little — else 
they  might  have  come  to  be  melancholy 
companions,  until  she  could  fathom  the  real- 
ity and  reason  of  Gurney's  unwelcoming 
glance. 

.Helen  had  resolved  to  keep  out  of  her 
host's  way,  but  she  found  that  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  While  the  icy  reserve  she  had 
assumed  melted  unconsciously  before  his 
gentle  deference,  he  showed  her  the  constant 
remembrance  in  every  trifle  of  her  tastes 
that  is  the  sweetest,  subtlest  flattery  to  wom- 
an or  man.  If  she,  forgetting  her  part  for  a 
moment,  flung  him  a  sharp  speech,  he  turned 
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it  aside  gravely,  when  he  would  have  once 
met  and  matched  it  with  gay  raillery;  and 
bestowing  jest  or  irony  on  a  perseveringly 
amiable  person  is  about  as  good  fun  as 
throwing  a  ball  into  a  soft  cushion.  She  be- 
gan to  think,  with  an  odd  mingling  of  sad- 
ness and  satisfaction,  that  this  was  not  the 
same  man  who  had  begged  for  her  love,  and 
now  carelessly  forgot  to  claim  it.  And  yet, 
she  could  not  say  to  herself  she  had  been 
jilted ;  she  stood  quite  free,  uncommitted 
by  word  or  deed.  There  were  dozens  of 
"  might  be's  "  that  stood  4n  the  way  of  his 
wooing.  But  a  still  subtler  instinct  showed 
her  some  shadowy  veil  swinging  between 
them. 

He  was  browner,  thinner,  even  haggard, 
she  thought,  watching  him  slyly  as  he  came 
and  went  among  his  guests.  The  lazy  in- 
difference that  had  piqued  and  irritated  her 
a  few  months  before  was  replaced  by  a  rest- 
less energy  never  spent,  never  satisfied.  It 
was  as  if  two  distinct  personalities  dwelt  in 
the  same  body. 

Absently  pondering  over  this  curious 
change,  she  had  slipped  away  from  Tina  one 
sultry  afternoon  just  before  dinner,  and  was 
sauntering  to  and  fro  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden  behind  the  house — Mrs.  Herling's 
care  and  pride — where  all  the  flaunting,  fleet- 
ing annuals  that  could  be  found  were  caged 
by  a  tall,  straggling  hedge  of  Castilian  roses, 
themselves  the  veriest  gypsies  of  bloom.  It 
was  Helen's  favorite  resort,  since  it  was  a 
spot  seldom  invaded  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Here  she  sometimes  found  Cassim,  who, 
stretched  on  a  rustic  seat  under  the  big  pep- 
per-tree that  shaded  one  corner  of  the  gar- 
den, amiably  permitted  her  to  share  his  rest- 
ing-place; and  sometimes  Karl,  who  shyly 
slipped  away  at  her  approach.  But  this  time 
some  over-freighted  bumble-bees  bumping 
dizzily  against  the  flowers,  and  droning  a 
sleepy  villanelle  to  the  yet  unemptied  honey- 
cups,  seemed  to  be  the  only  occupants  of 
the  place!  Helen,  soothed  by  the  quiet, 
clasped  her  hands  behind  her,  dropping  her 
book  into  a  bed  of  mignonette,  and  paced 
idly  back  and  forth,  her  dress  brushing  the 
borders  of  thyme  and  rue  and  lavender  of 


the  narrow  walks.  Her  mind  was  for  the 
time  so  self-filled  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
sound  of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  other  side 
the  hedge,  nor  until  a  burst  of  sobs  startled 
her  did  she  come  out  of  her  abstracted 
mood.  It  flashed  across  her  that  Karl  had 
been  victimized  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience  she  turned  to 
the  nearest  gap  in  the  roses  to  go  and  com- 
fort him.  But  somebody  else  was  before 
her,  for  even  while  she  pushed  the  branches 
aside,  Gurney's  voice  checked  her. 

"What!  not  sick?  not  cross?  not  hurt?" 
she  heard  him  say  lightly.  "Then  it  must 
be  very  bad.  Tears  won't  cure  anything, 
mem  liebes  Kind" 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  cried,"  quoth  Karl 
sturdily  through  his  tears,  "but  they  are  so 
cruel." 

"T/iey?"  Helen  fancied  the  amusement 
on  Gurney's  face  from  his  quizzical  tone. 

And  then  was  poured  into  his  ears  in  elo- 
quent simplicity  the  history  of  Karl's  wrongs. 
There  was  some  sharp  cross-questioning  on 
Gurney's  part,  but  the  witness  was  not  to  be 
shaken  in  his  testimony.  They  were  so  near 
Helen  that  she  caught  Gurney's  long  sigh- 
so  near  that  she  did  not  dare  to  move  lest 
she  should  be  discovered.  A  little  judicious 
praise,  a  few  tender  words,  dried  all  the  tears. 

"Now,"  said  Gurney  decisively,  "you  can 
go  over  to  the  North  Farm  till  your  young— 
friends  are  gone,  or  you  can  stay  here  and 
brave  it  out.  Which  will  you  do?" 

There  was  evidently  a  long  and  painful 
struggle.  "  I  will  stay,"  said  the  little  fellow 
at  last — "no — I  will  do  a.s  you  say." 

"Always  we  want  to  put  the  burden  on 
somebody  else's  shoulders,"  muttered  Gur- 
ney. "  Well,  we  shall  see  to-morrow.  If  it 
can  help  you  any,  you  may  know  as  a  great 
secret  that  it  is  as  hard  for  me  as  for  you. 
They  are  cruel  to  me,  too,  but  it  will  soon 
be  over — thank  Heaven  !"  he  added  under 
his  breath. 

Helen  shrank  back  a  little  further  at  the 
fervency  of  this  ejaculation,  and  the  thorny 
branches  fell  together  again,  shaking  a  pink 
rain  of  leaflets  in  every  direction.  She  walk- 
ed away  as  softly  as  might  be,  but  before  she 
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was  fairly  out  of  the  garden  Gurney  was  be- 
side her — in  fact,  he  stood  directly  in  the 
path.  He  did  not  look  in  the  least  discon- 
certed or  remorseful.  It  was  Helen  who 
blushed  hotly,  with  the  air  of  a  culprit. 

"Permit  me  to  return  your  book,"  he  said 
dryly,  taking  the  little  crumpled,  mignonette- 
stained  volume  from  his  pocket.  It  was  his 
own  book,  and  that  made  matters  worse. 
She  put  out  her  hand  for  it  silently,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  a  penitent  school-girl. 

"So  you  overheard  my  talk  with  Karl — 

"I  heard  nothing  new,"  she  interrupted 
hastily;  "and  I  am  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  that  I,  at  least,  am  as  un- 
willing a  guest  as  you  a  host." 

"You  have  made  that  plain  enough  with- 
out words.  I  am  not  so  blindly  egotistic — 
he  stopped  short.  "Well,  since  we  are  com- 
rades in  misfortune,  let  us  resign  ourselves 
to  the  inevitable.  There  are  reasons  why 
my  visitors  are — not  unwelcome,  but  mal- 
apropos. That  might  happen  to  any  one, 
might  it  not?  Putting  all  that  aside,  you 
owe  me  something  of  civility,  of  outward 
kindness — I  claim  that  much  as  my  right," 
he  added,  with  a  sort  of  imperious  insistance. 

His  knowledge  of  Helen's  character  served 
him  well.  Her  conscience,  over-sensitive 
always,  did  not  absolve  her  from  the  stigma 
of  occasional  positive  rudeness.  It  told  her, 
moreover,  that  having  placed  herself  in  a 
false  position,  she  ought  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences cheerfully. 

"I  will  go  away,"  she  said,  softly. 

He  made  a  swift  gesture  of  dissent,  as  she 
looked  up  for  the  first  time  and  met  his  gaze 
steadily. 

"You  cannot,"  he  said,  with  curt  empha- 
sis. "The  same  obligation  that  brought  you 
here  holds  you  still." 

"It  was  the  obligation  of  dependence," 
murmured  Helen,  biting  her  lip. 

"The  obligation  of  Society,"  he  corrected, 
with  a  short  laugh ;  "  it  clings  like  a  cuttle- 
fish. Your  going  would  make  it  no  easier 
for  either  of  us,  I  fancy.  You  shall  not  be 
persecuted,  but  there  must  be  some  neutral 
ground  where  we  can  meet." 

Such  a  proposition  from  any  other  man  to 


any  other  woman  must  have  been  wholly  ab- 
surd, but  Gurney's  cold,  business-like  manner 
was  a  sort  of  relief  to  Helen.  Anything  was 
better,  she  felt,  than  the  uncertain  attitude 
they  had  held  toward  one  another  for  the 
past  week.  He  was  right.  It  was  childish 
and  unbecoming  to  play  at  enmity  while  she 
was  his  guest,  and  it  seemed  they  were  play- 
ing at  cross-purposes  as  well. 

A  swift  glance  at  Gurney's  face  showed  it 
white  and  set  like  one  in  pain;  great  beads 
of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  broad,  white 
forehead,  though  the  cool  wind  lifted  from 
it  the  little  lock  of  hair  that  was  always  per- 
versely falling  out  of  place.  Helen  forgot 
the  process  by  which  she  was  trying  to  hard- 
en her  heart  against  this  singular  man.  A 
wave  of  womanly  compassion  swept  away  all 
the  pretended  induration.  She  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  impulsively. 

"You  are  ill — "  she  began. 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  curious 
smile.  "It  is  a  malady  for  patience — not 
doctors,"  he  said  quietly,  taking  her  hand  in 
his  own,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
lifted  it  to  his  lips.  "That  will  not  hurt 
you  " — with  a  little  ring  of  defiance  in  his 
tone. 

There  was  a  gay  laugh  in  the  distance,  a 
murmur  of  light  talk.  As  it  came  nearer  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Helen's  appealing  glance, 
"/will  meet  them":  and  so  left  her  stand- 
ing among  the  sweet-peas  and  china  pinks 
and  folded  morning-glories,  looking  in  her 
white  dress  for  all  theVorld  like  a  fair  statue 
of  summer. 

She  glanced  down  at  the  book  she  still 
held,  smoothing  out  its  creased  pages  me- 
chanically. All  her 'life  thereafter  she  could 
not  see  Prue  and  I  without  seeing  as  well 
that  sunset-flushed,  fine-scented  garden,  and 
hearing  the  drone  of  belated  bees. 

Karl  was  missing  the  next  morning,  and 
the  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  children's 
papa,  resented  his  absence  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal affront. 

"Seemed  quite  a  decent  sort  of  child,  and 
was  very  useful  to  amuse  Tom  and  Laura. 
Pshaw !  they  will  be  lonely,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Mr.  Rivers,  with  some  irritation. 
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Gurney  looked  intensely  amused.  "  I  am 
sorry,"  he  said  politely.  "I  can  only  offer 
myself  as  a  substitute,"  and  he  carried  off 
the  two  dissatisfied  little  aristocrats  to  drive. 

Helen  sat  just  inside  the  open  window. 
"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said  quickly ,  as  he  stopped 
to  say  "good  morning." 

Gurney  leaned  idly  against  the  casement, 
and  seemed  all  at  once  to  forget  that  he  was 
the  children's  self-elected  play-fellow. 

"Ah,  well;  Karl  was  too  young  to  appre- 
ciate his  extraordinary  advantages,"  with  a 
little  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Perhaps,  as  a 
romantic  revenge,  I  may  educate  him  a  little 
and  dower  him  a  good  deal,  so  that  he  will 
be  fitted  to  break  Miss  Laura's  heart  by  the 
time  she  is  a  young  lady,"  he  added  mis- 
chievously, "and  bankrupt  her  brother  at 
pool  or  poker.  I've  informally  adopted  him 
already.  When  my  good  old  Herling  goes 
he  will  be  quite  alone.  She  has  had  a  hard 
life." 

"I  know,"  said  Helen  simply.  "Mrs. 
Traufner  told  me." 

Gurney  flushed  a  little.  It  was  the  first 
time  their  last  winter's  acquaintance  had 
been  directly  alluded  to,  but  he  went  on 
asking  questions  about  the  Traufners  and 
talking  very  contentedly,  till  two  little  dingy 
hands  seized  his  own,  and  a  vivacious  young 
gentleman  in  knickerbockers  danced  madly 
about  him,  declaring  they  could  wait  no  long- 
er; when  Gurney  permitted  himself  rather 
reluctantly  to  be  led  away  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise. 

His  curious  compact  with  Miss  Oulton — 
if  compact  it  could  be  called — stood  a  good 
many  ignoble  tests,  thin  wedges  of  outside 
comment  or  interference.  Helen  began  to 
feel  after  two  or  three  weeks  that  if  Gurney 
had  taken  on  a  new  personality  she,  too,  had 
been  reembodied.  For  the  first  time  she 
realized  that  there  might  be  a  fresher,  purer 
atmosphere  outside  of  day-dreams  than  the 
one  she  had  breathed  for  the  last  few  years. 
Every  morning  she  waked  with  unconscious 
ardor  into  a  new  world.  She  forgot  that 
there  was  a  world  behind  her  to  which  she 
owed  a  grudge.  With  her  wild  rides  down 
the  valley  with  Jack  and  Tina  to  meet  the 


sun,  the  long  walks  through  the  woods  with 
the  children,  the  days  on  the  beach,  listening 
to  the  ocean's  monotonous  love-song,  came 
a  keener  sense  of  enjoyment  than  she  had 
ever  felt.  Her  step  grew  more  elastic,  her 
eyes  brighter  ;  not  even  the  finely  graduated 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Graves,  nor  her  cousin's 
inquisitive  stabs  and  pricks,  as  if  Helen  were 
a  new  Galatea  to  be  bled  into  life,  nor  Mrs. 
Lawlor's  covert  malice ;  not  even  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  position  toward  Gurney  him- 
self could  take  from  her  what  nature  pleased 
to  give.  In  short,  the  mere  thrill  of  living, 
of  being,  crowded  out  life  as  an  abstract  en- 
tity. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  party  went  their 
ways,  serenely  unconscious  of  or  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  de  trap,  and  filled 
their  days  with  characteristic  employments. 
Outwardly  amiable  and  harmonious,  there 
were  yet  wrinkles  here  and  there  in  the  rose 
leaves.  The  cares  and  vanities  they  had 
hoped  to  leave  behind  followed  them  with 
cheerful  zeal,  and  evidently  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  any  vacation. 

As  may  be  imagined  Tina  did  not  permit 
herself  to  have  any  uncomfortable  memories. 
She  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  meet  Jack  again, 
and  took  up  the  thread  of  their  old  camarad- 
erie as  if  it  had  never  been  blurred  or  broken. 
Nor  had  she  any  scruples,  seemingly,  about 
commingling  the  roles  of  flirt  and  fiancee. 
There  were  no  yesterdays  nor  to-morrows  in 
her  brilliant  little  life;  her  only  ambition  was 
to  fill  the  Now  with  the  most  intoxicating 
nectar  that  came  to  hand.  To  do  her  justice, 
she  was  not  exacting  in  her  demands.  A 
romp  with  the  children,  a  break-neck  drive 
over  the-  hills,  an  improvised  masquerade, 
filled  her  cup  as  satisfyingly  for  the  moment 
as  the  most  gorgeous  f6te. 

But  Mrs.  Graves  was  vexed  beyond  meas- 
ure to  find  her  plans  scattered  by  Jack's  pres- 
ence. It  was  true  that  her  bete  noir  abjured 
any  sentimentalities,  and  spread  his  good- 
natured  attentions  all  over  the  group  so  to 
speak;  but  he  treated  Tina  with  a  careless 
familiarity  which  shocked  her  mother.  More- 
over, that  capricious  young  lady  finding,  af- 
ter a  time,  her  whilom  slave  independent  if 
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not  actually  in  rebellion,  waxed  mildly  mel- 
ancholy, and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
source  of  her  dissatisfaction.  And  she  never 
mentioned  her  wandering  betrothed  except 
when  questioned  concerning  him,  and  then 
it  was  with  scant  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Graves  went  into  her  daughter's  room 
one  morning,  when  the  latter  was  hurriedly 
donning  her  habit  for  a  ride. 

"  You  are  acting  outrageously,"  she  said 
after  a  little  preliminary  fencing  at  which  she 
lost  her  temper.  "  I  shall  write  to  Lord 
Skye." 

"  I  think  it  no  more  than  your  duty,"  mur- 
mured Tina,  trying  to  twist  her  dark  locks, 
as  rebellious  as  herself,  into  an  unlooseable 
knot  at  the  nape  of  her  slim  neck,  "  though 
I  don't  believe  he's  very  fond  of  letters,"  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  he  will  be  back 
in  three  months,  and  that  you  are  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him  then." 

"  I  did  forget,"  said  this  audacious  one, 
with  a  little  sigh  and  puckered  lip.  "  I'm 
glad  you  reminded  me  of  it.  '  Old  Time  is 
still  a-flying.'  I  mean  to  get  all  I  can  out  of 
the  next  three  months.  If  anything  happens 
I  can  still  have  the  remembrance  of  faded 
joys,"  she  went  on,  fixing  her  bright  eyes  on 
her  mother's  face,  and  crowning  her  offenses 
of  the  moment  by  adjusting  one  of  Jack's 
round  straw  hats  on  her  willful  head,  and 
whizzing  her  whip  viciously  through  the  air 
as  she  went  out. 

Mrs.  Graves  was  not  given  to  confidences, 
but  as  a  last  resort  she  talked  very  unreserv- 
edly to  Gurney,  and  hinted  that  a  young  man 
in  Mr.  CrandalPs  position  should  not  waste 
his  time  in  country  junketing. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  me  to  send 
him  away?"  said  Gurney,  breaking  down  at 
once  all  barriers  .of  pretense.  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with- 
out him.  And  I  pledge  myself  nothing  se- 
rious shall  come  of  it.  Will  that  suffice  ?" 

But  she  was  scarcely  reassured  by  this  ex- 
traordinary promise. 

"Are  you  sure  you  do  Mr.  Crandall  jus- 
tice?" he  went  on.     "Believe  me,  he  is  not 
dishonorable." 
VOL.  III.— 30. 


"Oh,  certainly  not,"  with  eager  disclaimer. 
"But  young  people"  —  and  she  lifted  her 
fine  eyebrows,  whose  arched  blackness  con- 
trasted so  charmingly  with  her  gray  hair  and 
expressive  eyes — Tina's  eyes — "  young  peo- 
ple are  so  thoughtless.  We  mothers  have 
such  arduous  tasks  set  us  in  providing  for 
our  daughters'  happiness."  When  these  fine 
ladies  launched  themselves  on  the  sea  of  ma- 
ternal platitudes  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said. 

Gurney  smiled  slightly.  "  Shall  I  confess 
something  to  you?  I  believe  my  young  friend 
is  cured,  but  opposition  may  fan  his  love 
into  flame  again.  These  young  people,  as 
you  say — how  can  we  know  what  they  will 
do  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  drift  a  little 
with  the  tide  ?  Trust  something  to  me ;  be 
a  trifle  more  indulgent  to  your  daughter;  try 
to  believe  in  poor  Jack's  honesty  of  purpose ; 
even  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  fate;  sure- 
ly you  cannot  be  disappointed  everywhere." 

Mrs.  Graves  may  have  had  a  dim  sus- 
picion that  her  adviser  was  not  wholly  sim- 
patica,  but  she  took  his  words  to  heart  nev- 
ertheless. "I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  you"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Ah,  you  give  way  at  the  most  unexpect- 
ed point,"  he  responded,  laughingly.  "  That 
is  truly  feminine.  I  don't  deserve  much 
confidence,  only  just  enough  to  make  you 
comfortable  concerning  Mademoiselle  Chris- 
tina's future."  * 

Mrs.  Rivers  was  not  without  her  anxieties 
but  they  were  mostly  impersonal,  and  gave 
way  for  a  time  to  her  curiosity  regarding 
Gurney's  menage.  She  could  not  believe 
that  any  man  isolated,  unassisted,  could  es- 
tablish himself  so  comfortably  and  correctly. 
Even  his  dinner  service  was  finer  than  her 
own.  She  could  almost  have  wept  to  see  all 
the  "elegant  things,"  under  which  generic 
title  she  characterized  his  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates, scattered  about  in  artistic  confusion, 
out  of  reach  of  the  appreciation  of  society. 
She  went  about  absorbed  in  covetousness, 
touching  with  loving  finger  the  chosen  ob- 
jects of  her  adoration.  It  was  impossible  to 
criticise  by  comparison,  where  everything 
was  sui  generis.  As  there  was  no  attempt 
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to  follow  a  style,  so  there  was  nothing  that 
did  not  possess  a  beauty  apart  from  its  in- 
trinsic value.  Mrs.  Rivers  was  dumbfounded 
to  find  none  of  her  favorite  Japanese  mon- 
strosities in  sight,  and  reproached  her  host 
with  inconsistency. 

"  Well,"  he  said  carelessly,  with  a  glance 
at  Helen  who  sat  near:  "granted  that  lean 
tell  their  pedigree  and  market-value,  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  want  them  before  me." 

Mrs.  Rivers  was  vaguely  displeased.  "Of 
course,  if  you  don't  really  like  them — but 
nobody  sees  your  beautiful  ornaments  and 
pictures.  They  are  completely  wasted.  I 
don't  suppose  the  people  about  here  know 
a  Bougereau  from  a  chromo,  or  a  Persian 
rug  from  a  rag  carpet." 

"That's  rather  sweeping  metaphor,"  he 
said  slowly,  with  a  gleam  of  amusement  in 
his  eyes,  "  but  no  matter.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  small  magnificence  is — was 
provided  for  my  own  pleasure.  Years  ago 
— a  century  or  so,"  he  went  on,  absently 
watching  Helen's  fingers  beginning  a  silken 
web  for  her  cousin — "when  poverty  and  I 
seemed  friends  for  life,  I  built  a  good  many 
air-castles,  as  youth  will,  and  fancied  that  I 
knew  what  life  ought  to  mean.  Among  oth- 
er things,  I  vowed  that  when  I  won  a  place 
in  the  world,  I  would  have  a  place  apart 
from  the  world  to  fit  my  own  whims  and  no- 
body else's."  He  stopped  abruptly,  but 
noting  that  the  shining  steel  needles  tossing 
the  crimson  silk  had  stopped,  too,  he  added 
lightly :  "  Few  people  dare  to  realize  their 
ideals,  but  I  was  wise  or  foolish  enough  to 
stick  to  mine." 

Mrs.  Rivers  perked  her  head  on  one  side 
like  an  amiable  sparrow.  "How  happy  you 
must  be,"  she  said  sweetly.  "It's  quite  like 
a  fairy  tale.  Now,  Helen,  I  think  I  can  go 
on  with  ftiat  stitch."  She  was  not  much  in- 
terested in  such  abstract  confidences.  But 
she  often  declared  that  Mr.  Gurney  was  a 
thousand  times  nicer  than  when  he  was  in 
the  city.  "It  is  seeing  one  in  his  own  home 
that  is  the  test,  after  all,"  she  said  triumph- 
antly. Mrs.  Lawlor,  to  whom  her  gratifica- 
tion was  expressed,  yawned  slightly  and  as- 
sented. In  point  of  fact,  she  thought  her  old 


friend  was  growing  very  stupid,  and  she  be- 
gan to  wish  that  she  had  never  broached  this 
visiting  plan,  or  had  gone  with  the  Clydes 
to  White  Sulphur.  Mrs.  Graves  and  Mrs. 
Rivers  usurped  between  them  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  and  Gurney  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  sentiment  and  songs,  and  bestowed 
the  gist  of  his  attentions  on  her  little  daugh- 
ter and  rnad-cap  Tina.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  the  widow  began  to  feel  old.  The 
country  light  was  not  becoming  to  her.  She 
found  a  new  wrinkle  every  morning. 

"  After  all,  I  would  not  live  here"  she  said 
to  herself,  "not  fora  dozen  Steven  Gurneys; 
and  he  is  hopelessly  indifferent  to  society." 
To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lawlor  had  not  the  satis- 
faction that  enwrapped  Mrs.  Rivers,  of  think- 
ing of  a  big  house  laid  away  in  brown  Holland 
shrouds  and  camphor  and  spices,  resting  in 
dim  security  like  a  royal  mummy  till  it  was 
time  for  the  winter  butterflies  of  fashion  to 
swarm  again. 

Mrs.  Rivers  had  no  regrets;  she  was  per- 
fectly content.  Helen  and  Mr.  Rivers  kept 
the  children  out  of  the  way,  and  the  white- 
capped  bonne  being  made  of  malleable  stuff 
was  transformed  into  a  maid.  For  herself, 
she  scarcely  ever  went  further  than  the  gar- 
den boundaries  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
Glimpse  views  of  rural  life  through  the  win- 
dows or  from  the  porches  filled  all  her  out- 
door cravings.  Her  husband  followed  Gur- 
ney about  the  place,  and  went  deep  into 
questions  of  horticulture  and  subsoils,  prof- 
fering theoretical  advice  very  generously,  after 
the  manner  of  the  rusticating  citizen. 

His  host  said  good-naturedly  that  he  had 
got  to  a  point  where  he  could  afford  to  ex- 
periment. "Loveatt  has  a  New  England 
genius  for  thrift  with  the  daring  of  a  western 
speculator,"  he  added,  "and  I  give  him  a 
loose  tether  in  his  schemes." 

"  He  has  a  snug  thing  of  it,"  chuckled  Mr. 
Rivers,  bethinking  himself  of  the  air  of  pros- 
perity that  overhung  the  manager's  pretty 
cottage  a  mile  or  more  away,  where  Gurney 
had  retreated,  ostensibly  to  make  room  for 
his  visitors. 

"O,  he's  honest  enough,  if  that's  what  you 
mean,"  said  the  younger  man,  carelessly. 
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"It's  worse  to  trust  too  little  than  it  is  to 
trust  too  much." 

Mr.  Rivers  looked  up  at  him  and  shook 
his  head.  "  A  devilish  queer  fellow,"  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  wife  a  little  later;  "  a  queer  lot  of 
people  about  him,  a  queer  place  altogether. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  taken  in 
out  of  charity." 

.  "  I  wish  he'd  give  me  his  recipe  for  keep- 
ing servants  from  gossipping,"  said  Mrs.  Riv- 
ers, flushing  a  little.  With  natural  curiosity 
she  had,  in  a  ladylike  way,  interviewed  them 
every  one  from  Mrs.  Herling  to  little  Karl, 
and  the  result  had  been  rather  discomfiting. 
Their  lips  were  sealed  on  the  subject  of  their 
master.  Mrs.  Rivers  was  piqued. 

"  He  must  have  something  to  hide,  else 
they  would  not -be  trained  to  keep  so  mum," 
she  declared  astutely  to  Mrs.  Lawlor,  who 
alone  had  shared  her  curiosity. 

That  sprightly  lady  was  just  beginning  to 
sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  Jack,  as 
major-domo,  had  just  exhausted  his  varied 
resources  of  amusement,  when  a  salvo  of  the 
telegrams  for  which  Mr.  Graves  was  famous 
announced  that  the  great  man  was  about  to 
redeem  his  promise  of  joining  them.  The 
widow  immediately  set  on  foot  a  proposition 
to  drive  down  to  town  to  meet  him,  stay  a 
day  or  two,  and  fill  all  their  feminine  shop- 
ping lists.  Nobody  ever  withstood  Mrs.  Law- 
lor when,  like  John  Gilpin's  wife,  "she  was 
on  pleasure  bent" — in  fact,  she  laid  no  little 
unction  to  her  soul  for  her  own  ingenuity  in 
planning  how  to  have  "a  good  time." 

She  determined  not  to  spoil  this  especial 
"good  time"  by  her  daughter's  presence; 
and,  with  some  cunningly  devised  excuse, 
put  Tessie  in  charge  of  the  Riverses,  who 
were  left  behind  at  their  own  desire.  There 
were  at  least  two  recalcitrant  members  of  the 
party  of  eight  that  set  off  the  next  day.  One 
of  these  was  Helen,  who,  loathing  the  whole 
project,  yet  submitted,  as  people  always  do 
submit  who  prefer  silent  defeat  to  noisy  vic- 
tory. Gurney,  too,  while  royally  perfecting 
the  ways  and  means  of  their  trip,  rebelled 
against  leaving  home  himself — a  decision  in 
which,  to  Helen's  surprise,  Jack  sturdily 
backed  him. 


The  odd  friendship  between  these  two 
men,  so  dissimilar  in  every  way,  seemed  to 
be  more  fairly  cemented  as  time  went  on. 
Fessenden  shrugged  his  slim  shoulders  and 
thought  Crandall  a  tuft-hunter;  and  Tina, 
after  ridiculing  them  both  as  Damon  and 
Pythias,  David  and  Jonathan,  grew  actually 
jealous  of  Jack's  loyal  devotion.  If  there  had 
been  room  in  her  heart  for  hate  she  would 
have  hated  Gufney,  but  that  responsible  or- 
gan was  like  a  kaleidescope  made  up  of  bits 
of  tinsel  and  glass,  and  showing  to  the  looker- 
on  only  a  bewildering  procession  of  inter- 
changeable moods.  Her  latest  one  included 
an  obstinate  determination  to  have  Gurney 
one  of  their  party,  and  after  overturning  his 
excuses  one  by  one  she  tricked  him  into 
starting  with  them  at  the  last  moment. 

The  road  that  led  them  down  the  moun- 
tain was  beautiful  enough  to  have  tempted 
an  anchorite  out  of  his  cell,  beckoning  over 
a  hill-top  or  around  its  wooded  side,  stealing 
in  under  the  oak  and  sycamore  shadows, 
hiding  itself  in  a  pebbly  stream  hanging  over 
dark,  leafy  canons,  seemingly  following  its 
own  wild  will,  under  a  dazzlingly  blue  morn- 
ing sky,  to  meet  a  sweet,  dewy  wind  that  died 
away  under  the  noonday  sun,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  whiff  of  salt  air  as  it  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  the  sea. 

If  you  turn  an  untutored  rustic  into  a 
picture-gallery,  he  will  prowl  along  its  walls 
with  dismal  unreceptiveness ;  put  him  into 
one  of  our  aristocratic  houses  and  he  seems 
oppressed  by  its  gloomy  grandeur.  He  is  as 
unresponsive  as  a  Pawnee  Indian.  But  let 
him  catch  sight  of  a  country  neighbor  and 
he  immediately  becomes  joyous,  and  even 
hilarious.  Content  and  appreciation  come 
back  to  him  with  the  convivial  cud  of  a  whit- 
tled pine  splinter  and  a  seat  among  the  bar- 
rels and  boxes  of  Battery  or  Front  Street. 
So  our  good  devotees  of  High  Church  soci- 
ety went  out  into  the  wilds  wholly  unedu- 
cated in  primitive  beauty,  and  only  showed 
their  superior  civilization  by  pretending  to 
admire  what  they  did  not  and  could  not. 
They  gave  little  ecstatic  screams  of  sham 
delight,  interspersed  with  their  careless,  con- 
tinuous small  talk.  The  ocean  alone  hushed 
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them  for  a  moment,  and  commanded  their 
sincere  respect.  It  was  a  social  link  that 
bound  them  to  Newport,  to  Europe,  to  every- 
where; it  was  a  highway  whose  edges  held 
gay  summer  birds.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
ocean  is  always  "good  form,"  no  matter 
where  you  find  it.  j 

Mrs.  Lawlor,  leaning  over  the  wharf  guard 
that  same  evening  as  the  steamer  slid  up  to 
its  moorings,  was  the  first  to  discover  Mr. 
Graves,  the  first  to  announce  that  he  was 
not  alone;  and  presently  the  muscular  figure 
of  the  millionaire  appeared  with  Madame 
Flech  on  his  arm. 

The  variety  of  expressions  which  over- 
spread the  faces  of  the  waiting  group,  would 
have  made  a  study  for  a  cartoon  artist. 
Madame  greeted  them  with  her  usual  grace 
and  self-possession,  and  immediately  after 
introduced  Monsieur  Flech  —  a  bright-eyed, 
ragged-bearded  young  man — and  his  friend 
Baron  Somebody,  who  was  an  invalid  of 
years,  and  had  been  recommended  to  this 
place  as  an  all-healer — the  Baron  to  outward 
view  appearing  as  an  assortment  of  over- 
coats surmounting  a  chronic  chill. 

Mr.  Graves  had  apparently  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  travelers,  invalid  Baron  and  all, 
and  with  characteristic  impetuosity  insisted 
on  the  two  parties  joining  forces.  It  trans- 
pired that  Madame  Flech  was  not  without 
acquaintances  in  the  town — highly  respect- 
able acquaintances  they  were,  too,  Gurney 
admitted  (in  response  to  the  queries  of  the 
matronly  censors  at  his  side)  some  of  them 
friends  of  his  own. 

Madame  Flech,  with  a  visible  husband 
and  a  titled  friend,  immediately  shifted  her 
status  from  temperate  tolerance  to  genial 
equality.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mrs. 
Graves  enjoyed  the  companionship  thus 
forced  upon  her,  but  at  any  rate  she  was 
too  wise  to  object  to  it.  Inside  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  outside  when  he  could,  Mr.  Graves 
ruled  with  an  iron  rule.  Tina  might  be 
capricious,  but  she  knew  where  to  draw  the 
line  of  het  caprices.  Mrs.  Graves  might  be 
haughtily  patrician  in  her  views,  but  she 
dared  not  refuse  to  welcome  the  most  ple- 
beian of  the  nondescript  friends  her  husband 


thought  it  worth  while  to  patronize  or  con- 
ciliate, or,  as  in  the  Russells'  case,  to  push 
into  society.  It  seemed  from  Madame's  con- 
versation that  Mr.  Graves  had  been  with 
these  latter  almost  constantly  since  his  family 
left  him ;  but  the  Russells  were  now  at  the 
springs,  Mr.  Russell  having  recovered  him- 
self and  being  fairly  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune.  Madame  gave  all  these  items  with 
an  engaging  frankness  which  disarmed  sus- 
picion. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Graves  found  the  sea- 
coast  town,  with  its  gray  Mission  church  and 
sweeping  beaches,  its  quaint  foreign  quarter 
and  cosmopolitan  people,  so  attractive  that 
he  persisted  in  holding  his  friends  there  for 
a  week  instead  of  a  day,  as  they  had  planned. 
And  thence  ensued  a  series  of  provincial 
fetes,  in  honor  of  the  Merivale  guests — pic- 
nics, musicales,  and  the  like — where  the  hos- 
pitable townspeople  had  for  their  pains  the 
knowledge,  somewhat  tardily  acquired,  that 
these  exponents  of  metropolitan  civilization 
were  more  critical  than  grateful.  Gurney, 
having  had  no  hand  in  bringing  them  to- 
gether, made  no  effort  to  reconcile  such  an- 
tagonistic elements — and  only  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  farce  when  receiving  the 
confidential  comrments  of  either  side. 

Helen  had  an  invincible  dislike  to  meeting 
strangers,  and  this  dislike  was  augmented  in 
the  present  instance  by  the  scant  courtesy 
her  city  acquaintances  showed  their  enter- 
tainers ;  she  was  heartily  ashamed  of  their 
airs  and  ostentation ;  she  was  indignant  as 
well  as  ashamed  to  find  that  she  was  growing 
furiously  jealous  of  the  pretty  young  girls — 
and  there  were  a  good  many  of  them — who 
seemed  on  such  intimate  terms  with  Gurney 
himself.  She  confessed  that  some  of  them 
were  charming  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  chic  which  Tina  had  once  prophesied, 
and  she  remembered  the  fervent  "  Thank 
Heaven!"  with  which  he  confessed  their  de- 
ficiency in  that  social  quality.  She  pressed 
Fred  into  constant  service  as  her  cavalier, 
and  was  so  gently  submissive  to  his  wishes, 
that  he  went  instantly  into  a  pretty  Paradise 
of  air-castles. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  sooth  to  say,  was  built  of 
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much  the  same  material  as  Tina  Graves,  in 
so  far  as  his  incomplete  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  was  displayed.  There  was  no  in- 
congruity to  him  in  the  fact  that  he  disliked 
Gurney  and  yet  was  a  partaker  of  his  hospi- 
tality— in  fact,  he  seemed  to  feel  in  a  gentle- 
manly way  that  he  was  conferring  a  favor  by 
his  presence.  He  even  plumed  himself  on 
his  own  perfectly  correct  deportment  under 
such  conditions.  But  this  thick-skinned 
selfishness  was  so  common  a  trait  in  the 
beau  monde  that  nobody  noticed  it  here — 
unless  it  might  be  Jack,  who  was  not  without 
bias  as  to  Fred's  faults  ;  the  head  of  the  house 
who  was  certainly  prejudiced  ;  and  Helen, 
whose  uncertain  attitude  toward  both  these 
men  made  her  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any 
possible  differences  between  them.  She 
knew  Fred's  mental  equipment  from  core  to 
rind — indeed,  she  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise after  their  quasi-relationship  and  daily 
intimacy,  and  liked  him  the  better  for  not 
loving  him  at  all. 

Nobody  but  herself  knew  how  she  was 
tempted  just  now  to  accept  the  half  happi-^ 
ness  a  marriage  with  him  offered ;  the  thin, 
garish  life  whose  luxuries,  which  she  loved, 
were  balanced  by  the  trivial  monotony  that 
she  hated.  The  knowledge  that  it  was  hers 
if  she  pleased  to  take  it  had  hitherto  given 
her  a  certain  if  somewhat  unworthy  sense  of 
security.  Creatures  of  cobweb  that  we  all 
are,  it  is  something  to  know  we  have  one 
stem  to  cling  to.  Ever  since  their  first  bit 
of  sentiment,  Fred  had  come  and  gone 
through  innumerable  butterfly"  flirtations, 
whose  details  he  confided  to  Helen;  but  he 
invariably  came  back  to  her  with  his  heart 
in  his  hand. 

Her  indulgent  humor  toward  him  just  now 
lasted  till  she  had  against  her  will  to  join  a 
party  on  the  beach.  She  found  herself  after 
the  elaborate  picnic  luncheon  under  an  im- 
provised awning,  where  Fred,  Mrs.  Lawlor,- 
Gurney,  and  two  or  three  of  the  young  peo- 
ple sat  propped  by  sandy  cushions.  Mrs. 
Lawlor  seemed  to  feel  that  the  time  called 
for  sentiment,  and  fishing  about  among  some 
trite  quotations  concerning  the  sea,  came  to 
grief  on  the  Byronic  apostrophe,  and  gently 


reproached  herself  for  her  treacherous  mem- 
ory. Jack  and  Tina  had  been  having  a  child- 
ishly eager  sand-battle  a  little  further  down, 
and  pantingly  added  themselves  to  the  group 
just  as  the  widow  was  airing  her  views  of 
sentiment  at  large. 

"What's  that?"  said  Jack,  fanning  himself 
briskly  with  his  hat,  "  Sentiment's  going  out 
of  fashion?  I'm  glad  of  it.  It  is  only  awk- 
ward in  this  practical  age.  A  sentimental 
man  looks  as  foolish  as  a  dog  with  a  rose 
in  his  collar." 

"  How  cynical  you  young  people  are," 
sighed  Mrs.  Lawlor.  "  '  He  jests  at  scars  who 
never  felt  a  wound.'  Ah,  well,  we  know  all 
about  it,  don't  we,  Mr.  Gurney,"  with  vague 
mysteriousness. 

Gurney  looked  rather  bored.  "  But  you 
and  I  would  not  like  to  show  our  scars, 
would  we?  "  he  retorted  with  a  slight  shrug: 
"We  should  say  with  Coriolanus,  'Your 
honor's  pardon:  I  would  rather  have  my 
wounds  to  heal  again  than  hear  say  how  I 
got  them.'" 

But  Mrs.  Lawlor,  feeling  that  she  was  get- 
ting into  deep  water,  made  haste  to  turn  the 
subject  to  include  the  rest;  while  Gurney, 
with  his  shapely  brown  hands  clasped  over 
his  knees,  sat  looking  across  the  dimpling, 
wavering  ocean  with  an  intense,  preoccupied 
gaze,  evidently  born  of  his  own  words,  and 
unheeding  the  spirited  controversy  growing 
up  about  him  as  to  whether  the  tide  was  com- 
ing in  or  going  out.  The  pros  and  cons, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  wit  more  or  less 
sparkling,  engrossed  them  all;  while  the 
foamy,  noiseless  waves  ran  up  almost  to  their 
feet  as  if  eager  to  tell  their  own  tale. 

An  indistinct  memory  haunted  Helen, 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  words. 
All  at  once  it  drifted  back  to  her. 

"  '  Seaward  the  undercurrents  set,' "  she 
murmured  half  unconsciously. 

Gurney  flashed  a  glance  over  the  heads  of 
the  others  that  half  blinded  her.  "  '  Longing 
is  stronger  than  regret,'  "  he  went  on,  with  a 
passionate  undertone  to  his  sonorous  voice 
that  matched  the  undercurrents  of  the  tide. 

Before  Helen  there  rose  a  picture  of  a  de- 
serted fort,  smooth  green  hills,  a  flight  of 
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white-winged  ships  before  the  wind,  the  swish 
of  waves  breaking  over  the  stones  below. 
She  caught  her  breath  and  struggled  to  her 
feet,  aimlessly  wondering  what  trick  of  the 
brain  made  her  remember  that  bit  of  verse, 
and  whether  it  was  yesterday  or  years  and 
years  ago  that  she  had  stood  under  the  walls 
of  Fort  Point  and  heard  Gurney  repeating  it 
softly. 

"  I  am  going  down  by  the  rocks,"  she  mut- 
tered in  an  explanatory  way.  "  Fred,  where 
is  my  parasol  ?  " — but  it  was  Gurney  from 
whose  hands  she  took  the  gay  sun-shade. 

Fred  had  been  carrying  on  a  polyglot  con- 
versation with  a  bright  little  brunette  with 
sloe  black  eyes  and  bewitching  dimples — 
that  is  to  say,  he  talked  society  slang,  and 
she  responded  in  Ruskinese ;  but  he  cut  his 
tete-a-tete  sharply  through  the  middle  to 
answer  Helen's  summons.  Our  young  woman 
found  she  had  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  the  escort  line.  She  hesitated  a  scarcely 
appreciable  moment,  shaking  the  sand  from 
her  soft  gray  dress  while  she  stole  a  glance 
on  either  side.  Fred's  fair  face  was  flushed, 
his  handsome  eyes  narrowed  to  a  mere  line 
between  the  lashes — sure  signs  of  his  ill- 
temper.  Gurney,  though  certainly  placid, 
was  as  certainly  expectant.  His  frank,  bold 
gaze  made  Helen  waver.  Her  battle  flags 
invariably  went  down  before  that  "  master- 
ful "  air.  Something  of  all  this  Fred  saw 
and  resented. 

"Which  way  shall  we  go?"  he  asked  care- 
lessly, "aw — Mr.  Gurney  will  pardon  us, 
I'm  sure,  for  deserting  him,"  with  a  sort  of 
polite  insolence. 

"  Mr.  Gurney  is  too  wise  to  tramp  through 
the  hot  sand  under  such  a  sun,"  quoth 
Helen  hastily.  "  He  is  even  now  scorning 
our  folly." 

"You  do  me  grievous  wrong;  I  was  even 
now  meditating  whether  Mr.  Fessenden's 
amiable  apology  was  my  dismissal." 

She  felt  blindly  irritated  at  them  both. 
The  mockery  of  Gurney's  tone,  the  languid 
effrontery  of  Fred's,  gave  her  a  sudden  suf- 
focating sense  of  shame.  With  a  reckless 
disregard  of  consequences  and  convenances 
she  said  lightly :  "  You  are  both  dismissed 


for  that  matter — I  want  to  be  alone";   and 
turned  away. 

Gurney  lifted  his  hat  and  strode  off  to 
the  carriages,  where  the  elderly  revelers  had 
taken  refuge.  Mrs.  Lawlor  screamed  after 
her:  "  You'll  ruin  your  complexion."  And 
Fred,  overtaking  her  before  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards,  coolly  drew  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  lifted  her  parasol  so  that  it  shielded 
them  both. 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  " — she  began  im- 
patiently. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  know,  but  I  took  it  for  granted 
you  only  meant  to  rebuff  our  big  friend." 

"You  were  very  rude  to  him" — jumping 
with  feminine  inconsequence  into  another 
track. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  ruder," — and  Fred 
smiled  superciliously.  "  He  shouldn't  make 
himself  so  intrusive." 

"  So  long  as  you  are  his  guest  you  are 
under  obligations  to  be  civil,"  persisted  his 
mentor,  conscious  that  her  doctrine  lacked 
personal  application. 

"  I  fancy  the  obligation  is  all  on  his  side," 
said  the  young  man  carelessly.  "  We're  im- 
mensely good-natured  to  come  out  here  a 
hundred  miles  from  nowhere  to  visit  him." 

At  this  Helen's  frowns  fled,  and  she  turn- 
ed on  him  a  derisive  little  smile.  "  Go  on," 
she  murmured. 

"  You  know  very  well  why  /came." 

"  To  make  me  ridiculous,"  she  said  dryly. 

"  To  make  myse/f  ridiculous  rather," — and 
his  eyes  flashed.  "To  be  petted  one  day, 
and  snubbed  the  next.  By  Jove,  I  can't  stand 
this  any  longer.  Helen,  you  know  what  I 
can  give  you:  once  for  all,  will  you  take  it, 
or  not?" 

Helen  only  shook  her  head;  Fred's  love- 
making  always  bored  her. 

"Then,  the  sooner  I  get  out  of  this  the 
better.  There's  a  steamer  to-morrow." 

Helen  sat  on  a  bowlder  making  little  wells 
in  the  wet  sand  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 
"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,"  she  murmured 
wistfully,  forgetting  that  she  had  just  put  it 
out  of  her  power. 

But  he  caught  at  the  wish  as  a  concession, 
and  threw  a  good  deal  more  pathos  into  his 
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pleading  than  seemed  possible  to  such  an 
elegant  and  self-contained  young  man.  His 
eloquence  fell  on  unheeding  ears.  Miss 
Oulton  was  watching  a  tall  figure  crossing 
the  sands  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

"  No,"  she  said  slowly,  half  to  herself,  "  a 
thousand  times,  no.  It  would  be  worse  folly 
than  " — she  stopped  short  and  held  out  her 
hand.  "  Don't  be  foolish,  Fred.  If  we  can- 
not be  friends  together,  we  will  be  friends 
apart.  I  am  going  away — somewhere,  as  soon 
as  I  can  break  off  without  a  sensation,  and 
then  you  will  forget,  and  find  somebody 
who  will  fit  your  life  better  than  I  could  do." 

All  this  was  very  fine  and  philosophical, 
but  Mr.  Fessenden  was  not  calm  enough 
to  appreciate  it.  He  had  turned  to  follow 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  possibly  did 
not  see  her  extended  hand,  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  take  it. 

"  Is  that  the  reason?"  he  said  angrily,  "  I 
thought  so.  What  a  cursed  fool  I've  been 
not  to  see  it  before." 

Helen  flushed  hotly.  "I  have  been  patient 
with  you  always,"  she  said  with  a  little  curve 
of  her  lips,  "  but  you  overstep  the  bounds 
even  of  friendship.  There  are  some  things 
I  can't  forgive  " — and  she  turned  away. 

By  the  time  she  got  back  to  the  lounging 
group,  they  were  about  to  start.  Gurney 
had  already  gone,  nor  was  he  visible  the 
next  morning  when  they  started  back  to 
Merivale.  "  He  went  over  last  night,"  said 
Jack  confidentially  to  Miss  Oulton.  "Wait- 
ing around  here  for  this  houp-la  sort  of  jol- 
lity has  driven  him  well  nigh  mad." 

But  he  was  at  his  own  door  to  welcome 
them  when  they  arrived ;  it  was  a  very  grave 
welcome,  but  not  more  than  two  or*three  of 
them  took  the  pains  to  translate  his  gravity. 
By  dextrous  diplomacy  Madame  Flech  had 
insinuated  herself  and  Monsieur  into  the 
party,  leaving  the  Baron  to  shiver  and  curse 
his  valet  at  his  leisure.  There  was  a  faint 
remonstrance  from  Mrs.  Graves  in  behalf  of 
their  overfreighted  host,  but  it  was  drowned 
by  her  husband's  stentorian  laugh. 

"Pooh!  that's  all  right.  We'll  fix  it. 
The  more  the  merrier."  He  gave  a  swift 
glance  toward  his  wife.  "Your  scruples 


come  rather  late,  Madam,"  he  muttered  in 
sarcastic  aside. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  zealous  new- 
comer did  create  a  new  current  in  the  tide 
of  events  at  the  Merivale  farm.  He  plunged 
into  all  the  sports  of  the  season,  hunting  and 
fishing  with  more  energy  than  method,  going 
up  into  the  mountains  after  big  game,  rous- 
ing the  whole  household  at  unreasonable 
hours  of  mornings.  Tina  caught  the  infec- 
tion at  once,  and  it  was  something  fine  to 
see  her  following  her  father  afield  gun  on 
shoulder  before  the  sun  was  up,  the  most 
delicious  travesty  of  Diana — threading  dewjr 
copses  for  the  shy  velvet-eyed  rabbits  and 
careless-throated  larks,  whose  death  she  first 
craved,  and  then  deplored  with  quick  tears 
and  tender  caresses  of  fur  and  plumage. 

In  all  this  commotion,  Fred's  sudden  de- 
fection left  no  void.  He  had  done  violence 
to  all  his  selfish  predilections  in  coming, 
and  had  found  it  an  effort  to  carry  out  his 
self-imposed  sacrifice  amiably,  and  finally 
went  away  with  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and 
angry  words  on  his  lips;  but  he  had  gone, 
and  Helen  drew  herself  up  with  the  sense  of 
an  incubus  thrown  off.  She  was  sorry  for 
him,  as  women  will  be  always  for  men  who 
have  loved  them  ;  she  was  almost  ashamed 
to  feel  so  glad  of  his  going,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion outlived  the  shame. 

She  scarcely  ever  saw  Gurney  except  at 
dinner,  and  even  then  the  instant  he  was  off 
duty  in  a  social  sense,  he  was  off  guard  as 
well.  The  lines  deepened  about  his  mouth 
and  he  was  serious  even  to  sternness.  But 
in  spite  of  his  preoccupied  moods,  none  of 
the  nomad  citizens  who  taxed  his  good  will 
so  heavily  could  cavil  at  the  princely  care- 
lessness that  met  and  ministered  to  their  de- 
sires. The  broad,  easy  life  was  in  some  sort 
suggestive  of  the  vaunted  plantation  days 
"befo'  the  wah."  To  Helen  it  was  unique 
as  it  was  satisfying ;  she  was  familiar  with 
the  pinches  of  wealth  and  the  pinches  of 
poverty,  but  here  both  of  these  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Some  faint  expression  of  such  thoughts 
made  Madame  Flech  look  at  her  compas- 
sionately. "The  man  might  have  shown 
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you  long  ago  what  the  man's  life  would  be; 
but  pardon,  ma  chere,  you  put  on  smoked 
glasses  to  look  at  the  world." 

She  and  her  ugly,  intelligent  little  husband 
made  themselves  useful  in  countless  ways. 
Madame's  music,  the  grace  with  which  she 
touched  the  most  vapid  subjects,  her  bon- 
homie, blotted  out  one  by  one  the  preju- 
dices that  had  lighted  her  with  a  noxious 
light.  Adventuress  she  might  be,  Boheme 
she  certainly  was;  but  all  the  same  she 
owned  a  charm  of  manner  these  prosper- 
ous, respectable  female  Philistines  could 
not  buy.  Monsieur  —  a  half  Americanized 
Frenchman,  in  spite  of  his  Austrian  name  and 
wife — found  out  in  an  hour  the  weak  points  of 
every  body  in  the  party,  and  took  advantage 
of  them  with  fine  instinct.  He  had  been 
everywhere,  he  had  seen  everything.  Mrs. 
Lawlor  forgot  her  ennui.  Mrs.  Rivers  con- 
fided to  him  her  views  in  matters  artistic 
and  ornamental. 

Doubting  and  distrusting  them  both, 
Helen  yet  found  herself  more  or  less  ab- 
sorbed by  this  nimble-tongued  pair.  Ma- 
dame saw  the  distrust,  and  overbore  it  with 
unflinching  amiability  by  clever  sympathy. 
Taking  for  granted  Miss  Oulton's  apprecia- 
tion of  her  friends'  foibles,  she  talked  very 
unreservedly  of  them  herself.  "  They  visit 
in  the  same  clumsiness  that  they  entertain. 
Mais  c'est  drdle.  They  dig  out  places  to  fit 
themselves,  instead  of  moulding  themselves 
to  fit  the  places.  Believe  me,  the  last  is 
much  easier,"  she  said  shrewdly. 

She  came  out  one  morning  to  where 
Helen  was  standing  in  the  outer  doorway, 
framed  by  the  vines,  and  idly  swinging  a 
branch  of  roses  to  and  fro. 

"  Come  for  a  little  walk,  visionnaire;  while 
you  dream  over  the  roses  in  your  hands  you 
lose  the  roses  in  your  cheeks."  Madame's 
speech  had  a  quaint  foreign  accent  impossi- 
ble to  reproduce. 

Helen  followed  her  listlessly  down  the  long 
avenue  of  tall,  swaying  pepper  trees.  The 
broad  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  was  the  only 
decorous  piece  of  ornamentation.  Every- 
where else  one  came,  in  places  least  expected, 
on  clumps  of  gorgeous  lilies,  beds  of  carna- 


tions, flaming  rose  hedges,  a  trumpet  flower 
flung  over  a  thorny  cactus,  a  bower  of  scar- 
let and  white  fuschia.  Helen  sighed  softly. 

"There  could  never  be  another  garden 
like  this." 

"  Not  even  the  charming  garden  of  our 
first  parents?"  Madame  drew  down  her  lips 
in  a  careless  little  smile.  "  And  where  does 
the  serpent  live  I  wonder — and  where  is  Li- 
lith?  They  are  somewhere  about,  you  may 
be  sure.  I  fancy  we  have  never  been  down 
here  " — as  they  left  the  broad  road  and  came 
into  a  well-worn  footpath. 

After  a  good  many  sinuous  turns,  this 
path  brought  them  out  at  the  overseer's  pret- 
ty little  cottage ;  but  though  the  door  stood 
invitingly  open  no  one  was  visible. 

u  This  is  where  our  modern  Adam  makes 
his  home  for  the  present,  is  it  not?"  Ma- 
dame knocked  gently,  and  then  pushed  the 
door  further  open.  "  I  famish  for  a  drink 
of  water," — as  Helen  drew  back.  "  Come, 
we  will  find  some  one — stay  you  here,  then, 
and  /  will." 

She  went  lightly  as  a  cat  through  the  hall. 
Helen  looked  shyly  in  at  another  open  door 
at  her  right.  A  very  familiar  straw  hat  on 
the  table  made  her  sure  whose  was  the  room, 
even  if  a  certain  careless  air  of  comfort  and 
a  pile  of  books  had  not  further  identified 
the  occupant.  She  slipped  inside,  her  curi- 
osity getting  the  better  of  her  discretion.  A 
picture  hung  just  opposite  the  lounge  and 
table  by  the  window,  but  over  the  picture's 
face  was  a  curtain  of  thin,  crimson  silk.  If 
all  the  world  had  been  looking  on,  Helen 
could  scarcely  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  thrust  aside  that  curtain — her  heart  stand- 
ing stiU  with  a  sort  of  jealous  dread;  and 
then  blushed  guiltily  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  a  charming  crayon  head — her  own 
idealized  double.  With  one  long  look  she 
let  fall  the  silken  veil  and  went  out  doors. 
A  moment  after,  Madame  rejoined  her. 

"  Come,  come,  let  us  go,"  she  said  with 
very  uncharacteristic  impatience.  Her  self- 
possession  seemed  strangely  shaken,  and 
her  plump,  white  hand  shook  as  she  pressed 
her  lips  nervously  with  her  handkerchief. 

But  Helen  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
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own  discovery  to  take  much  note  of  these 
things. 

"What  did  you  find?"  she  asked  incuri- 
ously. 

Madame  turned  on  her  an  inscrutable  ex- 
pression. "  A  ghost,"  she  said  softly. 

Helen  laughed  in  an  absent  way.  She 
had  grown  used  to  Madame's  mysterious 
little  jests  and  enigmatic  metaphors.  The 
latter  walked  on  briskly,  with  an  evident  de- 
sire to  put  as  much  space  as  possible  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  peaceful  cottage 
they  had  just  left,  but  she  rallied  a  little  as 
they  went  on. 

"And  you,  what  did  you  see?  You  did 
not  wait  all  that  time  unseeing  and  unheed- 
ing as  now,  I  hope." 

Helen  hesitated — looking  across  the  val- 
ley where  the  sun  struck  on  the  yellow  fields 
and  made  a  wavering  shimmer  of  heat. 

"  I  saw  a  ghost,  too,"  she  murmured  wist- 
fully. 

Madame  lifted  her  eyebrows.  "  That's 
sheer  plagiarism,"  she  said  good-naturedly. 
"  At  any  rate," — looking  over  her  shoulder — 
"  these  wraiths  of  ours  don't  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing us.  So  there  were  two"  she  said  ab- 
ruptly, with  a  keen  glance  at  her  companion. 

"  Mine  was  only  a  picture  " — and  Helen 
looked  down  demurely. 

"  A-h-h  " — and  she  sank  into  a  silence 
which  lasted  until  they  reached  the  house. 

Then  she  asked  abruptly  : 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gurney's  people." 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  thought 
of  him  as  having  any  people,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  true,  he  has  the  air  of  being  alone. 
It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come  with  me  this 
morning,  especially  as  we  shall  have  no 
more  walks  together  I  fear.  Felix  is  anxious 
to  get  back  to  his  sick  friend.  We  have 
stayed  much  too  long  already.  We  go — 
to-morrow — yes,  certainly  to-morrow,"  and 
with  some  more  polite  commonplaces  Ma- 
dame disappeared. 

But  on  the  morrow  Madame  had  taken 
advantage  of  her  sex's  prerogative,  and 
changed  her  mind.  She  had  found  out  that 
Mr.  Gurney  would  send  a  team  down  that 
day  for  a  friend  he  expected,  and  her  good 


Felix  could  go  to  attend  the  Baron  with  his 
malades;  she  had  a  mind  to  wait  a  few  days. 
She  could  not  leave  this  garden  of  Eden — 
with  an  evanescent  smile  as  she  absently 
smoothed  one  plump  white  hand  with  anoth- 
er. "  The  good  Felix  "  was  without  doubt 
obedient.  He  went  with  eager,  amiable 
adieux  to  everybody,  and  followed  by  in- 
numerable regrets. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  found  to 
this  departing  guest  than  the  one  whom 
Tasse  brought  back — a  stately  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  smooth,  fine  face  set  in  a 
floss  of  silvery  hair;  mild,  gray  eyes  that 
seemed  to  see  only  the  graces  of  life  — 
none  of  its  distortions ;  a  gentle  voice,  a  gen- 
tle, old-fashioned  courtesy.  "  Dr.  Weston," 
said  Gurney,  presenting  him  with  a  satisfac- 
tion which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal. 
Helen  laughed  softly  to  herself,  remember- 
ing how  she  had  sat  among  Dr.  Weston's 
treasures,  and  pictured  him  as  a  cynical  old 
bachelor  built  of  hobbies.  Before  many 
days  had  gone  by  she  found  herself  compar- 
ing him  to  one  of  his  own  frail,  translucent 
bits  of  China  set  against  a  row  of  Delft  pots. 
The  discords  of  her  own  life  melted  away 
before  the  pure  tranquility  of  this  old  man's 
almost  completed  existence. 

He  sought  her  out  repeatedly,  and  often 
asked  permission  to  join  her  and  Tessie 
Lawlor  in  their  after-dinner  strolls.  The 
inroad  of  the  Flechs  had  sent  Tessie  into 
the  room  next  to  Helen's,  and  this  fact,  with 
the  little  friendly  offices  Tessie  shyly  volun- 
teered, had  made  a  new  comradeship. 

Even  Tina,  who  recoiled  from  serious  el- 
derly people,  succumbed  to  the  old  doctor's 
fascinations,  tempering  her  audacity  when  in 
his  presence  with  a  humility  that  was  half 
playful,  half  real.  He  looked  the  priest  more 
than  the  physician,  and  Tina,  with  a  swift 
appreciation  of  this  fact,  instantly  dubbed 
him  the  Padre,  dropping  him  a  courtesy  as 
she  went  by,  or  begging  his  benediction. 
Dr.  Weston's  eyes  twinkled  one  day,  when 
she  asked  him  demurely  if  he  was  very  sure 
he  had  not  come  over  with  Fra  Junipero, 
and  had  been  haunting  these  groves  and 
hills  ever  since,  absolving  the  ghosts  of  pious 
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Indians  and  Spaniards;  but  he  shook  his 
head  gently. 

"Absolving  shadows — ah,  we  all  do  that, 
but  we  cannot  exorcise  them." 

He  had  taken  up  his  quarters  with  Gur- 
ney,  and  had  somehow  shared  his  cares  as 
well,  or  else  he  had  exorcised  them,  for  a 
new  light  came  into  Gurney's  eyes;  he  came 
out  of  his  shell  of  gravity,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  with  his  guests — who  lingered  week 
after  week,  with  a  sort  of  lazy  disregard  of 
time.  Mr.  Graves  said,  "  Business  be  hang- 
ed ;  I  feel  twenty  years  younger  down  here." 

"We'll  have  that  statement  turned  into 
an  affidavit  and  send  it  to  the  local  paper 

at ,"  said  Gurney  laughing,  "  they  gloat 

over  testimonials  of  that  sort  to  their  cli- 
mate." 

"  Well,  we  must  go  after  the  Fourth,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Graves  dogmatically.  He  took 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  he  held  the  rud- 
der with  all  these  people.  Indeed,  he  would 
not  stay  in  a  boat  where  he  merely  pulled 
an  oar. 

He  delighted  in  cramming  the  whole  party 
into  the  biggest  wagon  on  the  place,  and 
taking  them  off  for  the  day.  He  insisted  on 
making  of  Independence  Day  an  unwhole- 
some burlesque  of  a  "celebration"  in  the 
woods.  Helen,  who  had  learned  wisdom 
from  many  of  these  experiences,  deliberately 
"  cut  "  the  whole  thing,  and  slipped  away 
from  the  rest  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so 
unobserved.  Following  the  little  creek, 
she  found  a  grassy,  sycamore-shaded  nook 
where  she  read  and  dreamed,  the  water  lap- 
ping over  the  roots  of  the  tree  under  the 
bank,  and  murmuring  at  the  gray  boulders 
in  midstream  that  barred  its  way.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  rose  a  dark  hill- 
side, lush  with  brake  and  fringed  with  feath- 
ery rushes.  A  fish  jumped  now  and  then  in 
the  pool  just  below. 

Helen  sighed  more  than  once  from  con- 
tent, from  regret,  from  melancholy.  This 
self-elected  lover  of  the  world  had  forgotten 
her  creed.  She  thought  of  how  she  had  tried 
to  convert  Gurney  to  Society.  It  was  easy 
now  to  see  why  she  had  failed.  She  closed 
her  eyes  with  a  little  shiver  of  dismay.  To- 


morrow, next  week,  they  would  be  gone,  and 
then — and  then  she  would  see  whether  the 
world  had  a  place  for  her  in  its  work-a-day 
niches.  Among  the  lessons  she  learned  from 
this  fresher  and  freer  life,  was  the  one  that 
dependence  was  no  longer  possible.  "A 
dinner  of  herbs  "  might  have  the  fine  savor 
she  had  vainly  sought  among  the  flesh  pots 
of  Egypt. 

She  had  done  wondering  at  Gurney's  in- 
explicable silence,  except  when,  as  that  day 
on  the  beach,  some  look  or  tone  made  her 
color  come  and  go.  her  heart  beat  faster  in 
spite  of  herself.  At  such  times  she  was  ready 
to  swear  he  loved  her.  It  was  a  proof  of 
his  power,  that  even  in  the  face  of  what 
would  have  made  her  utterly  despise  another 
man,  she  could  not  entirely  condemn  this  one. 
It  was  herself  she  despised  for  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  had  fought  her  faith  in  him  step 
by  step  when  she  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve ;  now  when  he  seemed  a  traitor  to  his 
pledges,  she  caught  at  every  straw  of  excuse, 
and  blindly  denied  his  treason  to  her  heart. 
Since  the  Doctor's  advent,  and  with  Gurney's 
swift  renewal  of  his  old-time  manner,  they 
had  been  drifting  into  the  old  pastime  of 
mingled  jest  and  earnest,  a  pastime  as  fasci- 
nating as  it  was  dangerous. 

Her  book  slid  from  her  lap,  after  a  while, 
and  finally  from  waking  dreams  she  dropped 
into  dreams  of  sleep.  She  made  a  very  love- 
ly picture,  with  her  arm  thrown  above  her 
head,  her  pale  blue  dress  throwing  a  bit  of 
clear  color  on  the  thick,  soft,  brown  grass. 
An  inquisitive  blue-jay  fluttered  down  to  in- 
vestigate this  color-rival,  and  then  retired  to 
a  neighboring  tree,  where  he  gave  vent  to  his 
opinions  in  shrill,  voluble  monologue.  Just 
then,  as  if  this  mischief  maker  had  shown  a 
signal,  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  rang  out 
close  by,  a  little  shower  of  spent  shot  fell 
around  the  sleeper,  and  a  limp  bit  of  blue 
and  gray  dropped  to  the  earth,  not  a  dozen 
yards  away. 

Wakened,  stunned,  bewildered,  all  at  once, 
Helen  lay  for  a  few  moments  perfectly  still; 
but  a  crashing  of  branches  made  her  spring 
up  with  her  heart  beating  wildly,  and  she 
confronted  Gurney,  who  was  regarding  her 
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with  horror- filled,  devouring  eyes  and  a  very 
pale  face. 

She  guessed  what  had  happened  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"I  was  asleep — I  am  not  hurt,"  she  made 
haste  to  say  in  rather  tremulous  tones.  She 
spread  out  her  hands  in  a  reassuring  gesture. 

For  answer  he  took  both  the  hands  in  his 
own,  and  drawing  her  swiftly  toward  him 
held  her  close,  dropped  kisses  like  rain  on 
forehead  and  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  mur- 
muring all  the  love-words  in  Cupid's  book. 

"I  might  have  killed  you — /"  he  said 
almost  fiercely. 

Helen  turned  her  head  away  half  fright- 
ened at  his  vehemence,  half  yielding  to  it. 

"  You — have  no — right — "  she  stammered 
blindly,  putting  her  hand  against  his  breast 
to  thrust  him  from  her. 

"  Have  I  no  right  ?  "  he  interrupted  sharp- 
ly. "  Ah,  that  is  what  I  must  know.  Life 
is  too  short  to  risk  many  mistakes.  Life 
means  too  much  to  waste  it  in  playing  hide 
and  seek.  Look  at  me,"  he  said  abruptly, 
imperiously. 

Helen  made  one  brave  effort  to  obey, 
and  then  her  lids  drooped  lower  and  lower, 
till  their  long  lashes  swept  her  cheek,  and 
the-  bronze-gold  head,  as  if  following  her 
eyes'  submission,  bent  till  it  touched  his 
shoulder. 

Perhaps  he  waited  for  other  answer,  per- 
haps he  had  no  words  to  fit  the  time,  perhaps 
he  repented  his  too  impetuous  wooing;  at  any 
rate,  he  only  drew  her  a  little  closer  and  by 
and  by  bent  his  head  to  touch  softly  with  his 
lips  the  bit  of  fair  forehead  that  was  visible. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  ungrateful  or  exact- 
ing," he  said,  with  something  of  his  old 
manner,  as  she  still  kept  silence,  "  but  there 
are  four  or  five  words  necessary  to  complete 
the  charm,"  and  he  whispered  something  in 
her  ear. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  blushed  brightly, 
with  a  nervous  little  smile.  "  Dear  Steven  " 
— she  began. 

"  '  I  love  you,'  "he  prompted.  She  caught 
the  laugh  in  his  eyes  and  stopped. 

"  I  will  not,"  she  said  impatiently.  "  You 
must  take  it  for  granted." 


"  Well,  that  will  have  to  do  for  the  pres- 
ent," he  rejoined  coolly.  As  she  tried  once 
more  to  slip  away,  a  shade  passed  over  his 
face.  "  Wait — wait  one  moment.  I've  been 
the  most  miserable  devil  in  the  world  since 
last  winter.  I  don't  know  whether  I  deserve 
this  bit  of  Paradise  snatched  out  of  the  In- 
ferno or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have 
any  right  to  speak  even  now.  I  don't  know 
whether  I've  been  cowardly  or  brave,  to  wait 
till  fate  threw  me  the  sweetest  gift  in  the 
world.  It  is  for  you  to  judge,  my  Portia.  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin,"  he  went  on, 
anxiously  watching  her  face.  "  May  I  tell 
you? — I  must  tell  you — 

"  Ah,  not  now."  She  had  listened  half 
unheeding.  All  the  hours  she  had  spent  in 
regret  and  defiance,  in  impatient  pride  and 
angry  suspicion,  were  worse  than  wasted, 
since  she  was  caught  at  last  defenseless  and 
unresisting.  The  fact  that  he  was  eager  to 
explain  made  her  the  more  incurious.  It 
was  enough  that  he,  too,  had  been  tried  and 
tempted.  "Not  now,"  she  repeated.  "If 
you  must  tell  anything,  let  it  be  to-morrow — 
or  to-morrow — or  to-morrow.  Why  pull 
down  shadows  to  bar  the  sunshine  ?  " 

Gurney  drew  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  hesita- 
ted— and  was  lost. 

"If  you — if  we  really — care  very  much," 
added  this  brave  young  woman,  shyly  avoid- 
ing the  more  sentimental  phrase  "it  need  not 
matter  very  much." 

"  Ah,  surely,  'One  thing  is  certain  and  the 
rest  is  lies.'  Need  not  matter?  It  .?//#// not 
matter" — with  a  kind  of  eager  recklessness. 

But  the  shadow  h&d  been  already  pulled 
down,  and  could  not  be  put  aside.  It  lurked 
in  the  depths  of  Gurney's  eyes,  as  he  talked 
with  a  mingling  of  his  old  provoking  banter 
and  a  tender  deference.  It  followed  him 
when  he  went  to  pick  up  his  gun  and  his 
quarry — a  promised  tribute  to  furnish  plum- 
age for  Tina's  hat. 

"Pretty?  yes,  so  he  is" — in  response  to 
Helen's  careless  admiration.  "But  he's  like 
a  good  many  other  well-dressed  rascals,  pretti- 
er dead  than  living.  Pity  gathers  all  their 
virtues  into  an  epitaph."  He  picked  up 
her  forgotten  book.  "Rossetti?  no  wonder 
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you  went  to  sleep  ;    or  did  you  really  bring 
it  along  as  a  soporific?" 

Helen  laughed,  but  did  not  defend  her  ses- 
thetic  poet.  Abstract  opinions  could  not 
tempt  her  to  argument  just  now. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  picnic  ground 
they  met  Jack.  "I  want  to  'hurry  no  man's 
cattle,'"  said  that  young  gentleman  mildly, 
"but  possibly  you've  not  noticed  that  the 
sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  the  little  birds  are 
in  the  nest — or  words  to  that  effect.  Part 
of  our  lunatics  have  gone  home,  and  the 
rest  are  paraphrasing  Mary's  little  lamb ;  that 
is,  they're  waiting  patiently  about — with  va- 
riations." 

He  was  secretly  amused  at  Helen's  tell- 
tale expression.  "How  she  hates  to  be 
pawed  over  by  those  old  gossips,"  he 
thought,  shrewdly;  but  he  rattled  on  with- 
out a  stop,  and  covered  their  tardy  appear- 
ance so  gallantly  that  there  was  no  time  for 
question  or  complaint.  Helen  was  swung 
up  over  the  wheel  beside  the  driver.  Gur- 
ney  followed  her;  and  they  were  off  with  a 
plunge  before  she  had  fairly  got  her  breath. 

Her  companion  accidentally  touched  her 
muslin-clad  shoulder.  "No  wrap?"  he  in- 
quired, tersely. 

"I  have  a  shawl  somewhere — " 

[CONTINUED  IN 


He  drew  from  under  the  seat  a  soft  gray 
blanket,  and  muffled  her  in  it  up  to  her  very 
chin. 

"We  mustn't  be  squeamish  at  such  a 
pinch,"  he  laughed.  "You  can  imagine  it 
sealskin,  or  even  ermine." 

Ermine  or  wool,  it  was  all  the  same  to  the 
wearer  of  the  blanket.  She  did  not  know 
who  was  behind  them.  It  was  all  an  en- 
chanted dream — the  clank  of  hoofs  and  rum- 
ble of  wheels,  the  songs  that  floated  back  to 
them  from  the  other  wagon,  the  vague,  de- 
licious sense  of  irresponsibility,  Gurney's 
caressing  tones  in  her  ear,  his  breath  almost 
stirring  her  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  they  might 
go  on  and  on  and  on  forever,  whirling  through 
the  forest,  meeting  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
young  moon,  trampling  down  the  gigantic 
shadows  that  swept  the  ground,  catching 
glimpses  of  white  shapes  that  came  and  went 
among  the  trees,  dipping  into  damp  hollows 
only  to  nestle  in  the  warm  air  against  the 
hill-tops — on  and  on,  and  between  long  pro- 
cessions of  light,  silvery  olives,  seemingly 
over  a  dark  carpet  of  vines — up  the  long 
slope  through  the  rustling  avenue  of  poplar 
trees,  and  so  into  the  light  of  open  doors 
and  a  clamor  of  voices — and  the  dream  was 
over. 

NEXT   NUMBER.  I 


MINE  OWN. 

WHERE'ER  you  are,  I  pray  you,  hark! 
'Turn  happy  face  and  feet  this  way, 
For  night  is  near  me,  and  the  dark 
Hath  nothing  sweet  to  sing  or   say. 

Deep  in  a  dream  of  many  winds 
Our  roses  rock  themselves  in  sleep ; 

And — feeling  for  you — through  the  blinds 
The  fihgers  of  the  jasmine  creep. 

.1  hear  the  laughter  of  the  leaves, 
I  catch  the  kisses  of  the  dew; 

And  yet,  oh  !  yet,  my  spirit  grieves 
And  misses  all  things — missing  you. 

Where'er  you  are,  I  pray  you,  hark  ! 

Turn  happy  face  and  feet  this  way, 
For  night  is  with  me,  and  the  dark 

Hath  nothing  sweet  to  sing  or  say. 


Hester  A.  Benedict. 
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THE   CHINESE   IN   EARLY   DAYS. 


THE  beginning  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
to  California,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
feeling  toward  them  at  that  time  and  that  of 
the  present  day,  are  to  the  pioneer  of  the 
gold-hunting  period  curious  and  interest- 
ing subjects  of  reminiscence.  The  exact 
time  when  the  first  considerable  number  of 
Chinamen  came  to  these  shores  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  state,  and  would  require 
more  search  into  the  shipping  records  of  that 
time  than  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
this  sketch.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in 
the  fall  of  1849  the  Chinese  in  San  Francis- 
co numbered  several  hundred.  They  were 
not  laborers  who  came;  not  of  the  coolie 
class,  at  least.  Very  few  of  them  went  into 
the  mining  district,  and  the  writer  never  saw, 
never  heard  of  a  Chinaman  digging  for  gold 
in  any  of  the  placers  that  year. 

The  scarcity  of  lumber  and  the  enormous 
prices  at  which  it  was  sold — from  $400  to 
$500  per  1,000  feet — prompted  enterprising 
parties  to  ship  hither  the  light  frames  and 
prepared  stuff  for  what  were  known  as  China 
houses — structures  put  up  in  a  few  days,  with 
single  boarding  set  on  end,  battens  covering 
the  spaces  left  between  the  unjoined  boards, 
and  roofs  similarly  laid  on.  These  houses 
were  comparatively  cheap,  and  much  better 
than  tents.  Many  of  them  were  brought  and 
put  up  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  some  of 
them  working  with  their  queer  and  clumsy 
tools  in  the  carpentering,  and  others  occupy- 
ing the  frail  structures  as  shop-keepers,  mer- 
chants, and  dealers  in  Chinese  wares — silks, 
shawls,  and-  strange  commodities  never  be- 
fore offered  for  sale  in  an  American  city,  or 
seen  by  the  American  people.  These  "trad- 
ers "  of  that  day  drove  a  lively  and  lucrative 
trade,  for  their  novelties  were  bought  by 
thousands  of  the  lucky  miners  and  prosper- 
ous mechanics,  who,  out  of  their  ounce  per 
day  pay  or  wages,  ft\  ely  spent  their  money 
in  buying  rich  and  curious  articles  for  pres- 
ents to  send  by  Adams  &  Go's  Express,  or 


by  the  hands  of  returning  friends  who  had 
"made  their  pile,"  to  kindred  or  sweethearts 
at  home.  Three  or  four  Chinese  restaurants 
were  opened,  the  largest  and  most  patronized 
on  Sacramento  Street,  between  Montgomery 
and  Dupont  streets,  and  in  these  the  owners 
accumulated  rapid  fortunes  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  average  Chinaman.  Single 
meals  at  the  ordinary  restaurants,  conducted 
by  white  men,  Americans  or  foreigners  or 
those  of  Spanish  blood,  cost  from  one  dollar 
to  two  dollars,  for  the  simplest  dishes,  and  a 
nice  dinner  could  not  be  had  for  less  than 
five  dollars ;  but  at  these  Chinese  restaurants 
a  "square  meal"  could  be  had  for  one  dollar, 
and  to  regular  boarders  the  charge  was  six- 
teen dollars  per  week,  while  at  the  other  res- 
taurants the  charge  was  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  that  presented  itself 
in  those  restaurants.  Quick,  though  imper- 
fect in  catching  the  pronunciation  of  the  or- 
der given,  the  Chinese  waiters  would  repeat, 
parrot-like,  whatever  the  call  might  be.  The 
freak  of  the  waggish  miner  who  would  order 
"roast  elephant  on  half  shell,"  would  be 
sounded  in  his  presence,  so  that  no  mistake 
should  be  made,  "  roas'  tellephun  hap  sell," 
and  "scolloped  moccasin"  was  shouted, 
"collid  mock-sup,"  in  sober  earnest,  in  the 
best  "pigeon  English"  the  attendant  could 
command.  In  the  very  rainy  season  of  1 849, 
when  the  water  served  was  much  riled  and 
a  guest  refused  the  muddy  looking  liquid, 
the  compliant  waiter  asked,  "  Too  muchee 
land,  eh?"  and  then  grinned  clear  across  his 
usually  imperturbable  face  with  self-satisfac- 
tion at  his  fine  comprehension  of  the  "  Meli- 
can  talkee,"  of  which  the  laughter  around  the 
table  assured  him. 

Just  what  it  was  the  guests  at  the  China- 
men's restaurants  ate  was  always  a  sort  of 
Dundreary  puzzle.  The  beefsteak  was  cer- 
tainly cheap  and  "  bully,"  for  it  would  cost 
more  than  the  whole  meal  at  another  res- 
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taurant.  Hash  was  indeed  a  venture  in 
the  dark.  To  ask  questions  might  have  been 
to  repeat  the  well-known  experience  of  Caleb 
Gushing — "  Quack,  quack  ?  "  "  Bow  wow  " — 
The  safe  rule,  for  appetite  and  stomach 
alike,  was  generally  observed  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.  Whatever  the  beefsteak  may 
have  been,  it  certainly  was  not  that  on 
which  the  Philadelphia  gourmand  tramp 
feasted  and  fattened,  "  what  they  call  '  dog 
meat.'"  But  there  were  two  dishes  in 
which  they  excelled,  rice  and  potatoes; 
although  the  desire  for  the  former  was  ra- 
ther subdued  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
celestial  waiter  —  a  shuddering  reminder 
then  to  the  fresh  arrival  by  the  Isthmus  or 
the  "long  way  around  the  Horn,"  or  the 
man  "just  down  from  the  diggings." 

The  recognized  chief  of  the  Chinese  was 
old  Norman  As-Sing,  a  sallow,  dried,  ca- 
daverous, but  active  and  keen  old  fellow, 
who  kept  a  Chinese  cake  and  confectionery 
shop  on  Kearny  Street,  just  south  of  Clay, 
across  from  the  old  City  Hotel  adobe,  and 
there  became  rich.  His  dress  was  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  the  Chinese  and  American, 
as  he  maintained  his  queue,  and  at  the  same 
time  literally  "capped  the  climax"  with  a 
stove-pipe  hat !  This  last  article  of  luxury 
he  certainly  did  not  purchase.  He  no  doubt 
traded  for  it  one  of  the  queer  looking,  nar- 
row, turned-up-brim,  felt  head-coverings, 
more  than  a  cap  and  less  than  a  hat,  which 
so  many  of  the  gay  young  bloods  from  the 
East  then  affected — probably  because  they 
so  aptly  corresponded  with  the  heads  that 
these  novelties  crowned — alike  soft  and  •  pli- 
able. Norman — where  he  got  the  name 
none  ever  knew — was  a  conqueror  in  his 
way,  which  was  a  crafty,  money-making  one. 

At  one  time  an  ardent  New  Yorker  of 
ethnological  turn  of  mind  told  him  of  the 
arrival  in  that  great  city  in  1847  of  a  verita- 
ble Chinese  junk,  with  high-built  stern  and 
manned  by  real  Chinamen — who  were  the 
first  ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  and 
were  then  considered  frauds  because  they 
had  big  feet,  and  indignantly  refused  the 
messes  of  fat  rats  which  some  Washington 
Market  butchers  were  only  too  glad  to  send 


them,  as  a  happy  recognition  of  strangers,  in 
the  line  of  international  courtesy.  Nor- 
man, entirely  equal  to  the  occasion,  im- 
posed upon  him  the  incredible  story  that 
he  very  well  remembered  the  departure  of 
that  junk;  that  she  sailed  from  the  port  in 
China  where  he  was  born;  that  a  crew  of 
shipwrecked  Americans,  detained  there  for 
two  or  three  years,  had  convinced  his  father 
and  other  more  advanced  Chinese  of  the 
folly  and  harm  of  pinching  their  feet  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  custom;  and  that  the 
junk  had  been  manned  by  the  sons  of  these 
reformed  Chinamen — his  own  brother  hav- 
ing been  one  of  them — in  order  to  show  the 
American  people  how  much  their  more  in- 
telligent countrymen  desired  to  copy  after 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  the  stove-pipe  hat 
which  his  brother  had  worn  on  his  return,  a 
present  to  him  in  New  York,  which  then 
imbued  him  with  the  desire  to  own  one  for 
his  own  wear;  and  hence  he  was  quick  to 
possess  himself  of  the  one  he  had,  to  prove 
to  the  Americans  his  love  for  their  land  and 
themselves — he  said  nothing  of  their  gold; 
it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  refer  to 
it.  As  to  the  rats,  he  simply  explained  that 
famished  Chinese,  the  same  as  other  starv- 
ing people,  might  possibly  prefer  rats  to 
death,  but  for  his  own  part  he  preferred  rice 
and  ducks  and  fish. 

The  mock  funeral  of  President  Taylor,  in 
August,  1850,  was  a  vermilion  day  for  As- 
Sing  and  the  "China  boys,"  as  they  were 
familiarly  called.  The  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements had  extended  to  them  an  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  ceremonies.  The 
day  before,  in  the  Plaza,  a  remarkable  recog- 
nition of  their  race  had  been  held,  at  which 
Mayor  John  W.  Geary  presided.  The  Rev. 
Albert  Williams,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  presented  the  Chinese  with 
a  number  of  books,  tracts,  etc.,  in  their  own 
language,  and  this  inspired  them  all  to  turn 
out  in  grand  array  the  following  day.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  feature  of  the  funeral  pa- 
geant, attired  in  their  most  costly  clothes  of 
brilliant  colors  and  unique  styles.  It  was  a 
grand  opportunity  for  old  Norman  As-Sing, 
and  he  did  not  neglect  or  slight  it.  The 
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next  day  he  addressed  a  brief  but  amusing 
note  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  Mayor, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  high  appreciation 
of  himself  and  the  "China  boys"  at  the  honor 
conferred  upon  them,  and  declared  them- 
selves "citizens  of  their  adopted  country." 
But  easy  and  cheap  as  naturalization  and  cit- 
izenship then  were,  and  broad  and  loose  as 
the  voting  franchise  was,  neither  Norman 
nor  any  of  his  race  ever  tried  to  vote.  It 
was  gold  they  came  for,  and  gold  alone  was 
the  object  of  their  toil  and  craft. 

This  condition  of  things  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  continued  until  1852.  They  had 
not  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  labor  except 
in  rare  instances.  The  coolie  system  had 
not  been  inaugurated.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
who  came  were  men  of  means  enough  to  pay 
their  own  way,  and  here  they  mainly  em- 
barked in  mercantile  or  trading  pursuits,  in 
different  degrees.  A  few  were  mechanics, 
but  as  these  could  not  compete  with  the 
Americans  and  Europeans,  they  dropped 
into  other  employments.  While  it  had  been 
no  infrequent  thing  to  see  Americans  and 
foreigners  of  Caucasian  blood  working  at 
rough  jobs  in  carpentering,  at  other  trades, 
and  even  digging  in  the  banks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1849 — some  of  these  men  educated 
to  professions  or  accustomed  to  luxury — no 
Chinaman  was  seen  as  a  common  laborer. 
Some  hired  out  as  servants  and  cooks,  but 
the  number  was  small.  Trade  seemed  to  be 
their  element,  their  ambition,  their  choice. 
They  had  not  yet  begun  to  work  the  mines 
in  force,  although  some  had  gone,  or  had 
been  sent  into  the  diggings;  but  the  preju- 
dice was  against  them,  a  prejudice  in  aggra- 
vated degree  above  that  which  was  expressed 
in  the  Foreign  Miners'  Tax  in  the  Act  of 
1849-50,  directed  toward  all  of  foreign  birth, 
which  'was  declared  unconstitutional,  null, 
and  void. 

But  in  1852  there  came  a  great  change  in 
opinion  as  to  California  lands.  The  idea 
had  been  prevalent  that  the  soil  was  not  pro- 
ductive: that  the  gold  was  the  only  wealth; 
and  that  it  would  always  be  a  consuming 
country,  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
its  food  products  and  nearly  everything  in 


the  general  economy  of  life.  The  immense 
shipments  of  flour,  of  breadstuff's  of  every 
kind,  of  everything  to  eat,  to  wear,  and  to 
drink — in  the  way  of  stimulants — gave  prac- 
tical ground  for  the  idea,  the  common  belief. 
But  there  was  convincing  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. The  only  difficulty  in  the  way,  many 
claimed,  was  the  want  of  cheap  labor. 
Thoughtful  minds  gave  the  subject  attention. 
The  Chinese  race  appeared  as  the  solution 
of  the  subject.  The  grand  works  of  Abbe 
Hue,  to  this  day  the  ablest  and  most  search- 
ing, comprehensive,  and  thorough  upon  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  that  people,  were  read 
and  studied  by  public  men  and  men  of  wealth, 
and  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  procure  legis- 
lation to  promote  the  scheme.  It  was  first 
developed  in  the  Legislature  of  1852,  and 
was  nearly  passed ;  but  the  Senate  commit- 
tee killed  it.  Most  potential  on  that  com- 
mittee were  Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach,  Senator 
from  Monterey,  and  Hon.  Frank  Soule,  Sen- 
ator from  San  Francisco.  Senator  Roach  was 
the  first  to  protest  against  the  bill,  mildly  as 
it  was  drawn,  and  apparently  harmless  as  it 
was,  on  the  ground  that  it  was,  in  effect,  the 
entering  wedge  of  a  system  of  peonage  as  in 
Mexico,  or  of  slavery  as  in  the  South ;  and 
the  people  of  California  had  declared,  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1849, 
against  any  form  of  slavery.  He  contended 
that  it  was  not  cheap  labor  which  California 
demanded  to  promote  and  fulfil  her  great 
destiny,  certainly  not  the  cheap  labor  of  a 
servile  and  inferior  race;  that  it  would  be  a 
great  wrong  to  the  working  classes  and  a 
great  evil  to  the  State,  to  encourage  or  admit 
such  a  race  to  come  here  or  to  labor  here. 
This  was  the  initial  movement  of  the  anti- 
Chinese  legislation  and  anti-Chinese  agita- 
tion that  has  since,  at  intervals,  been  pros- 
ecuted in  California.  It  was  the  cogent 
reasoning  and  unanswerable  arguments  of 
Senator  Roach  which  then  carried  the  day 
and  defeated  the  scheme.  It  was  never  re- 
vived. 

But  the  Chinese,  now  augmented  in  num- 
bers to  the  figure  of  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  under  the  control  or  advice 
of  really  able  high  caste  men  of  their  coun- 
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try — some  of  them  the  graduates  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  in  Hong  Kong,  who  spoke  the 
language  more  correctly,  grammatically,  than 
those  born  to  it — were  not  unmindful  of  the 
current  that  had  set  against  their  race,  and 
they  were  shrewd  and  'politic  in  the  means 
they  adopted  to  stem  and  overcome  it.  At 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  1852  they 
outshone  even  those  American-born  in  the 
magnificence  and  cost  of  their  display.  In 
other  respects  and  upon  every  public  occa- 
sion they  took  great  pains  to  convince  the 
people  of  their  devotion,  and  their  disposi- 
tion to  conduct  themselves  on  a  scale  with 
the  most  earnest  and  zealous  citizens.  They 
were  still  a  superior  class  to  the  hordes  of 
coolies  that  have  since  flocked  here.  But 
the  ring  of  the  Roach-Soul^  alarm  had 
sounded  throughout  the  State.  The  Chinese 
had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  miners. 
They  had  planted  their  obnoxious  quarters 
in  many  interior  cities  and  in  the  numerous 
mining  camps.  They  more  and  more  de- 
veloped the  traits  and  qualities  which  have 
caused  the  people  to  dislike,  to  detest,  to 
abominate,  and  to  proscribe  them. 

The  annual  message  of  Governor  Bigler  in 
1853  was  the  first  State  blast  against  the 
Chinese.  Their  influential  and  controlling 
men  had  undertaken,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom which  prevails  in  their  own  land,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Governor  by  an  offering  of  costly 
articles  and  rare  gifts.  Some  of  these  were 
accepted,  but  the  executive  sense  of  duty  was 
above  the  individual  disposition  to  complai- 
sance. Legislation  followed  in  the  line  of  the 
message,  and  enactments  were  leveled  against 
the  Chinese,  imposing  a  heavy  license  tax 
upon  their  landing,  and  discriminating  against 
them  as  aliens  and  residents  in  general  terms. 
All  this  was  of  small  avail.  The  influx  grew 
every  year,  and  the  grade  of  importation  or 
immigration  fell  in  quality.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  Chinese  were  coolies;  a  small  fraction 
was  of  the  most  exceptionable  class,  the 
creatures  abandoned  to  vice  and  crime. 

The  repeal  of  the  anti-Chinese  i  mmigra- 
tion  tax  laws,  in  1856,  was  the  signal  for 
greater  inpouring,  and  the  whole  coast  be- 
came overrun  with  the  race.  They  absorbed 


and  at  times  usurped  every  occupation  in 
which  they  could  work  their  way,  or  press 
their  advantage  through  cheaper  wages  and 
lower  rates.  To  acquire  trades,  many  of 
them  purposely  committed  or  confessed  to 
the  crimes  that  sent  them  to  the  State  pris- 
ons or  penitentiaries,  where  they  were  en- 
abled to  learn  these  trades,  and,  upon  the 
expiration  of  sentence,  embark  in  manufac- 
tures of  the  kind  on  their  own  account,  or  as 
the  instructors  and  foremen  of  their  country- 
men of  means  who  backed  or  employed 
them.  Also,  they  rooted  into  many  depart- 
ments or  specialties  of  merchandise  and  trade 
until  they  rooted  out  white  competition. 
They  have  driven  from  employment  the  boys 
who  now  become  hoodlums  through  lack  of 
employment,  and  the  girls  who  go  to  ruin 
for  want  of  places  by  which  to  earn  support. 
They  have  almost  monopolized  washing; 
they  have  seriously  affected  the  shoe-making 
industry,  cigar-making,  and  the  cheap  cloth- 
ing manufacture.  They  push  and  burrow 
their  way  into  factories  and  trade,  and  in 
time  undermine  the  business  to  establish 
themselves  upon  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
they  have  caused,  to  grow  rich  themselves 
upon  the  difference  between  their  sole  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  family  which  the 
white  man  holds  to  be  the  first  duty  of  life. 
It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  state  the 
many  and  notorious  causes  of  the  difference 
between  the  present  attitude  toward  the  Chi- 
nese and  that  of  the  pioneer  period.  What 
they  were,  some  of  us  can  still  recall,  or  at 
least  what  they  seemed  to  be.  What  they 
are,  we  all  too  sorrowfully  realize.  They  are 
not  qualified  for  citizenship  as  a  race.  It  is 
true,  that  among  them  are  men  of  brains  and 
of  sterling  integrity,  although  these  last  are 
very  few  in  ratio;  that  some  of  them  are  well 
worthy  of  respect  and  confidence;  that  they 
would  make  good  citizens.  But,  as  has  been 
said  of  other  nationalities,  the  better  class  of 
Chinese  never  emigrate,  and  the  great  mass 
of  Chinese  who  come  here  are  the  lowest  and 
the  vilest  of  their  race.  To  admit  one  to 
citizenship  is  to  open  the  door  to  all,  good 
and  bad  alike.  Our  own  protection  as  a 
people,  our  safety  as  a  State,  our  glory  as  a 
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Republic,  forbid  this.  Slavery  is  the  slow 
but  sure  process  which  befalls  an  inferior 
race  or  people  commingled  with  or  settled 
among  a  superior  race.  As  a  people  we  have 
extirpated  the  institution  of  slavery  from  the 
soil  of  the  United  States.  That  slavery  was 
of  a  race  held  in  bondage  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  first  brought  into  the  American 


Colonies  as  slaves.  Let  us  not  entice  nor 
allow  a  race  here  to  be  made  slaves,  or  to 
become  subject  to  slave  conditions,  call  it 
cheap  labor,  or  by  any  other  euphemism,  as 
its  approvers  may.  And  the  only  safeguard 
against  this  is  that  to  be  found,  if  duly  en- 
forced, in  the  Restriction  law  which  is  now 
in  force. 

James  O'Meara. 


MONTE   DICK. 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  when  the  city  of 
Stockton  numbered  less  than  a  thousand 
residents,  I  taught  school  there,  in  the  midst 
of  a  straggling  settlement  called  Greaser 
Town,  because  the  canvas  tents  and  wooden 
shanties  of  which  it  consisted  were  the  abode 
of  the  lazy  Mexicans  who  packed  and  drove 
mules  up  to  the  mines  with  provisions  for 
the  diggers  at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
kelumne  and  Calaveras. 

The  school  house  was  a  small  redwood 
building,  with  four  windows  and  two  doors, 
unlined  and  unadorned  in  any  way,  contain- 
ing seats  for  about  thirty  children  made  up 
of  all  classes,  nationalities,  and  ages;  and 
the  variety  and  nature  of  their  studies  kept 
me  interested  and  busy  all  day  long.  Each 
paid  the  same  sum  and  exacted  the  same 
privileges,  and  we  were  very  democratic  and 
contented  together.  A  tall  American  girl  of 
seventeen  used  to  bring  the  little  boy  of  a 
rich  Italian  banker,  whose  washerwoman  her 
mother  was,  and  they  both  sat  in  the  same 
line  with  the  three  sons  of  the  Methodist 
minister.  The  children  of  the  principal 
judge  and  the  family  of  a  German  baker 
came  next,  and  two  pretty  senoritas,  just 
budding  into  dark-eyed  womanhood,  studied 
English  with  the  child  of  their  rich  papa's 
teamster.  Then  I  had  the  whole  family  of 
a  saloon-keeper;  but  by  far  my  most  trouble- 
some pupil  was  the  impish  niece  of  a  good 
old  Guatemalian  priest — an  idle  and  mis- 
chievous youngster,  named  Jesus-Maria  Bar- 
tolino. 

Stockton  was  a  lively  place  in  those  times, 
VOL.  III.— 31. 


but  our  school  was  out  of  the  way  of  the 
noise  of  Eldorado  Street,  or  the  Levee  where 
the  great  gambling  houses  were  located  and 
the  principal  excitement  centered.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  shut  it  off  the  public  road 
on  one  side,  and  as  there  were  always  a  half- 
dozen  lounging  Greasers  or  Kanakas  staring 
amiably  in  at  the  windows  that  might  other- 
wise have  looked  out  on  Main  Street,  our 
view  of  the  busy  world  was  somewhat  cur- 
tailed. 

Not  that  we  were  at  all  dull ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  difficulty  was  to  reduce  our  tone  to  that 
scholastic  quiet  requisite  for  profound  study. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Greasers  packed, 
and  the  mules  were  so  thick  around  the 
school  entrance  at  that  time  that  the  chil- 
dren had  to  elbow  their  way  into  the  temple 
of  learning.  For  the  first  hour  of  the  session 
the  strapping  and  stoning  and  shouting  went 
on  in  a  lively  manner,  and  then  the  little 
beasts  with  their  monstrous  paniers  started 
off — the  drivers  laughing  gayly,  and  flourish- 
ing great  whips,  which  they  never  used  for 
any  more  severe  purpose,  and  the  Mexicans 
off  duty  cheering  them  lustily,  previous  to 
entering  on  their  own  invariable  employment 
of  lying  stretched  in  the  fervent  sunshine, 
eating  oranges,  with  their  Peruvian  hats 
cocked  over  their  eyes. 

The  quiet  thus  ensured  would  presently 
be  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  couple  of 
Diggers,  with  their  hair  banged  just  at  their 
eyebrows,  and  their  raiment  made  up  of 
patches  glued  together  with  dirt.  These 
creatures  generally  perched  in  the  doorway, 
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leaving  the  windows  to  the  Kanakas,  who 
were  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  tattooed 
man,  whose  nationality  I  never  had  the  cour- 
age to  question,  after  I  saw  him  lift  a  Chi- 
naman out  of  his  way  by  the  queue.  None 
of  them  liked  the  Chinese,  which  seemed  a 
pity,  for  I  never  knew  a  John  that  was  not 
peaceably  inclined.  The  one  in  question 
was  a  servant  in  the  judge's  family,  and  he 
came  with  the  children  to  school  every 
morning  to  carry  their  luncheon.  The  sound 
of  the  young  voices  in  singing  once  attracted 
him  to  linger,  and  finally  won  on  his  admir- 
ation so  that  he  hitched  himself  on  the  out- 
side of  the  window-seat,  and  was  summarily 
removed  in  the  uncomfortable  manner  re- 
lated, by  the  tattooed  man,  who  held  a 
squatter's  title  to  the  place.  • 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  Greasers,  Indians, 
Kanakas,  or  Chinese  would  have  disturbed 
me  much,  if  k  had  not  been  for  that  irrepres- 
sible priest's  niece,  who  insisted  on  chroni- 
cling every  event  as  it  passed,  in  her  soft 
Spanish-English,  with  its  ever  recurring  ris- 
ing inflection. 

"Senorita!"  she  would  shout,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages,  "Mucho  dirty  In- 
dian man  come." 

Then  presently  in  the  same  key: 

"  Senorita  !  Kanaka  man  come  and  laugh. 
Plenty  Mexicans  come  by  and  by." 

And  so  she  would  go  on,  announcing  and 
commenting,  sometimes  in  English,  some- 
times in  Spanish,  but  oftener  in  a  mixture  of 
both. 

Of  course  I  told  her  that  it  was  wrong  to 
talk  in  school,  that  she  must  be  quiet  and  at- 
tend to  her  lessons ;  but  she  allowed  all  such 
reproof  and  counsels  to  fall  like  water  off  a 
duck's  back,  and  doubled  her  observations 
next  time.  I  could  not  place  her  in  a  posi- 
ion  where  her  views  would  be  limited,  be- 
cause there  were  two  windows  on  each  side 
of  the  building,  and  a  door  at  either  end.  I 
thought  of  blindfolding  her,  but  that  would 
have  retarded  her  studies;  so  at  last,  trust- 
ing that  every  Guatemalian  child  had  its 
price,  I  resorted  to  bribery.  Jesus-Maria 
(I  am  glad  to  say  that  she  called  herself 
Haysoos,  which  relieved  her  name  of  sa- 


cred association  to  the  English  ear)  had 
a  perfect  passion  for  pictures  in  lively 
hues,  and  for  a  weekly  gift  of  a  bouquet 
in  water  colors,  consented  to  forego  all  men- 
tion of  the  passing  occurrences  in  the  school, 
to  observe  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Indians,  Greasers,  Chinamen,  and 
Kanakas,  and  to  assume  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  movements  of  the  tattooed 
man.  She  closed  the  pledge  with  the  assur- 
ance that  she  would  be  a  "buena  mucha- 
cha,"  and  I  tried  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  magnificent  black  eyes  as  they  looked 
innocently  into  mine. 

I  had  placed  her,  from  motives  of  policy, 
next  to  a  fair  little  bud  of  an  American  girl, 
with  lips  like  rose  leaves  and  eyes  as  blue  as 
heaven.  A  rancher's  daughter  had  brought 
the  child  with  her  one  morning,  saying  that 
her  mother  was  a  sick  lady,  living  over  the 
"Slough";  that  her  name  was  May  Barry, 
and  she  had  never  been  to  school  before. 
She  was  coy  and  sweet  in  her  ways,  and  as 
quiet  as  a  robin.  Not  even  Soos  (as  I  de- 
termined to  call  the  Guatemalian)  had  power 
to  tempt  her  to  misbehave.  She  was  timid, 
but  very  trusting,  and  when  she  came  to  re- 
cite to  me,  gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  one  day  she  asked  me  to  please  take 
her  on  my  knee,  adding  that  her  Uncle  Rich- 
ard always  did.  No  one  could  have  resisted 
the  affectionate  sweetness  of  the  child,  and 
after  that,  whenever  I  heard  her  lessons,  she 
nestled  in  my  arms  like  a  little  dove.  Her 
hair  was  long  and  flowed  in  loose  ringlets  of 
that  uncertain  gold  tinge  that  changes  with 
the  light;  and  she  always  wore  pretty  dresses, 
made  of  some  delicate  white  material,  richly 
wrought  with  needle-work,  and  trimmed  with 
fine  lace.  Though  never  bold  or  obtrusive* 
she  always  contrived  to  make  me  her  confi- 
dante in  some  point  during  her  recitation, 
putting  it  in  without  punctuation  or  paren- 
thesis, in  this  style : 

"G-i-r-1 — girl  —  isn't  this  a  pretty  new 
dress?  Uncle  Richard  gave  it  to  me,  he 
brought  me  two  more,  and  my  nice  new  shoes 
too — r-e-a-d,  read." 

On  the  day  of  Soos'  agreement  with  me, 
unwonted  peace  reigned  in  our  borders,  anc 
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I  rejoicingly  determined  that  a  little  Bristol- 
board  and  a  few  paints  would  be  well  expend- 
ed weekly  in  the  purchase  of  such  a  blessing. 
Occasionally,  while  hearing  the  senoritas 
their  English  lesson,  I  had  been  conscious 
of  something  like  a  stifled  little  squeal  of  dis- 
tress, but  did  not  trace  or  suspect  its  source, 
until  dismissing  their  class,  and  calling 
up  little  May  for  her  recitation,  I  beheld  the 
unfortunate  child's  head  one  mass  of  little 
wiry  tails,  braided  so  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair  as  to  stand  out  stiffly  all  round  and 
make  her  poor  little  forehead  quite  red.  The 
priest's  niece  was  flushed  with  exertion,  but 
beaming  with  success. 

"  Bonito,  muy  bonito!"  she  cried,  "chi- 
quita  got  mucho  hair  now." 

After  laboring  all  the  noon  recess  to  undo 
her  mischievous  device,  and  spare  the  winc- 
ing child  all  the  pain  I  could,  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  believe  that  she  might  have  better 
bestowed  her  energies  on  the  outsiders,  and 
that  the  picture  reward  would  not  be  fairly 
earned  by  Jesus-Maria  Bartolino. 

Next  day  I  resolved  to  place  her  between 
Sierra  Nevada  Brown  and  Juanita  Philomela 
Perez,  both  large  and  sensible  girls,  ready 
to  act  as  a  police  force  in  case  of  flagrant 
misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  my  troublesome 
pupil.  But  such  measures  were  utterly  use- 
less. Soos  had  received  an  outdoor  excite- 
ment which  she  brought  with  her,  and  defying 
all  efforts  at  suppression,  announced  as  she 
entered  the  school  room. 

"  Monte  Dick  shot  an  Americano  !"•  she 
cried,  with  her  great  eyes  stretched  wide  in 
sympathy  with  the  startling  event. 

"  Hush  dear,  you  must  not  talk  of  such 
things,"  I  interposed  gently,  but  firmly;  to 
which  she  returned  in  exactly  the  same  tone : 

"  Monte  Dick  did  shoot — " 

"  H-u-s-h — you  must  not  tell  us." 

"  An  Americano,"  she  continued — and  at 
intervals  of  an  hour  or  half  hour  all  day  she 
informed  us  of  this  bloody  affray  in  the 
same  manner,  invariably  taking  up  where 
she  was  interrupted,  and  always  preserving 
the  same  excited  interest  in  "  Monte  Dick." 

tNext  day  as  I  approached  the  school  house 
saw  the  Bartolino  girl  already  arrived  there, 


and  holding  forth  in  quite  a  dramatic  way 
among  the  mules  and  Greasers.  As  I  drew 
nearer  I  distinguished  the  name  of  "  Monte 
Dick  "  above  the  braying  and  shouting,  and 
my  heart  sank  with  apprehension.  I  knew 
the  appellation  as  belonging  to  a  noted  gam- 
bler and  desperado,  the  chief  lion  of  the 
great  gambling  house  on  the  Levee;  but  of 
course  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  beyond 
an  indefinite  idea  of  monstrous  whiskers, 
top  boots,  pistols,  and  bowie  knife,  it  recalled 
no  particular  personality  to  me.  I  man- 
aged to  start  Soos  into  school  before  me, 
which  was  quite  a  feat  with  a  wiry,  agile 
young  figure  like  hers,  and  then  drowned 
her  recital  of  Monte  Dick's  feats  in  our 
opening  exercises. 

They  were  no  sooner  over  than  she  broke 
forth  with  the  announcement — "Monte 
Dick  gave  himself  up  to  the  judge,  Sefiorita, 
and  he  has  gone  to  prison." 

I  said,  "  He  is  no  doubt  a  very  bad  man, 
and  good  children  should  not  think  or  speak 
of  such  persons." 

To  this  the  child  agreed  at  once,  repeating 
as  if  to  herself:  "  Si,  il  muy  malo  hombre," 
but  immediately  recurring  to  his  last  feat, 
she  again  repeated  that  he  had  given  him- 
self up,  etc. 

After  that  I  began  to  grow  resigned; 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  child  was  actu- 
ally possessed  to  recount  the  adventures  of 
the  gambler,  and  every  day  she  brought 
some  fresh  bulletin  of  his  exploits  to  school, 
and  either  delivered  it  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
eral proclamation,  or  mingled  it  with  the 
recitation  of  her  lessons. 

Through  her  pertinacity  I  unwillingly  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  quar- 
rel preceding  the  shooting  of  the  "Ameri- 
cano." Monte  Dick  had  discovered  him 
cheating  a  drunken  miner  at  play,  and 
warned  him  to  desist,  and  failing  in  exacting 
obedience  to  his  rules  of  honesty  at  cards, 
had  become  emphatic  about  it  with  a  pistol, 
and  then  fearlessly  given  himself  up  to  meet 
the  consequences.  The  "Americano"  lived, 
and  was  afterward  hustled  out  of  the  coun- 
try, while  Monte  Dick  came  forth  from  pris- 
on cool  and  triumphant.  It  vexed  me  to 
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think  that  these  shocking  details  should  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  innocent  chil- 
dren, and  by  one  of  themselves,  so  continu- 
ally; and  my  annoyance  reached  its  height 
when  I  found  Soos  during  play  hours  as- 
suming the  character  of  the  dreadful  Monte 
Dick,  and  shooting  an  imaginary  opponent 
with  a  slate  pencil.  Familiarity  with  even 
the  names  of  the  vicious  is  to  be  regretted, 
so  that  objectionable  character  became  a 
perfect  nightmare  to  me.  Allusions  to  him 
occurred  at  the  most  inappropriate  and  un- 
suggestive  times;  the  Methodist  minister's 
boy  introduced  him  into  physical  geography 
while  describing  volcanic  action :  "  Molten 
fire  bursts  forth  at  the  crater,  like  Monte 
Dick  at  faro,  when  the  deal  wasn't  square," 
said  this  scion  of  the  church;  and  my  oldest 
senorita,  whom  I  should  not  have  suspected 
of  such  impropriety,  responded  to  my  request 
for  a  short  translation  by  repeating:  "Monte 
Dick,  Espanol,  Gambling  Dick,  Americano." 

That  afternoon,  just  as  I  was  dismissing 
school,  one  of  my  lounging  allies  poked  his 
head  in  at  the  window  nearest  me,  and  be- 
spoke my  attention  by  a  prolonged  utterance 
of  the  word, 

"Senorita!" 

The  last  child  had  just  passed  the  thresh- 
old, and  I  turned  to  listen,  recognizing  the 
speaker  as  the  laziest  and  most  genial  of  the 
packers  and  orange-eaters,  Branco  by  name, 
who  lived  in  the  shanty  nearest  to  the  school, 
and  had  an  old  mother  who  did  nothing  but 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  wink  in  the  sun. 

"  Poquita  muchacha  mucho  sick  in  my 
house,"  said  he. 

"Whose  little  girl,  Branco?"  I  inquired 
with  sympathy,  for  the  good  natured  fellow's 
face  expressed  much  concern. 

A  poor  woman,  he  told  me,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  killed  in  a  shaft  at  Murphy's, 
and  who,  hearing  of  the  terrible  accident, 
had  started  from  French  Camp  to  go  to  the 
scene  of  the  trouble,  carrying  her  baby  with 
her.  But  the  little  one  was  taken  with 
spasms  while  the  mother  waited  on  the 
Stockton  Levee  for  the  stage  to  start,  and 
some  kind  gentleman  had  done  what  he 
could  to  help  her  by  getting  a  doctor  and 


medicine  at  once.  But  the  woman,  being 
lately  from  Mazatlan,  could  speak  no  Eng- 
lish, and  so  the  gentleman,  carrying  the  sick 
baby  in  his  arms,  had  brought  her  up  to 
Branco's  to  be  cared  for,  making  himself  re- 
sponsible for  all  costs,  and  enjoining  the  old 
senorita  to  spare  no  pains  in  succoring  both 
mother  and  child. 

This  "muy  bueno  amigo,"  as  Branco  de- 
scribed him,  had  been  deceived  by  the  old 
senorita's  amiable  smile,  for  when,  at  the 
Greaser's  entreaty,  I  followed  him  into  the 
shanty,  I  found  the  lazy  creature  half  asleep 
over  a  cigarette,  while  the  poor  young  moth- 
er sat  like  a  Niobe  with  her  babe  writhing  in 
dying  agonies  on  her  knee.  She  was  watch- 
ing it  with  a  world  of  misery  in  her  dry,  star- 
ing eyes,  and  the  things  scattered  around 
showed  that  she  had  tried  every  possible 
remedy  before  succumbing  to  the  hopeless 
despair  in  which  I  found  her.  Her  breast 
heaved  with  a  short,  gasping  sob  that  seem- 
ed to  become  more  and  more  stifling,  until 
the  poor  little  creature  on  her  lap  gave  one 
convulsive  twitch,  then  stretched  its  limbs 
out  stiffly,  and  lay  dead. 

O,  such  a  desolate  cry  as  burst  from  the 
poor  mother's  white  lips  at  this  sad  sight !  It 
quite  overpowered  me,  and  I  scarcely  knew 
where  I  was  until  I  felt  my  dear  little  pupil, 
May  Barry,  slipping  her  hand  into  mine,  and 
whispering : 

"Here's  Uncle  Richard;  he  was  coming 
to  see  the  sick  baby,  and  I  met  him  near  the 
corner." 

A  much  younger  gentleman  than  I  had 
imagined  "Uncle  Richard"  to  be,  with  a 
dark,  handsome  face,  all  smooth  except  a 
delicate  penciling  of  moustache,  and  rather 
sad-looking  brown  eyes,  bowed  to  me,  but 
immediately  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  poor  mother,  and  with  an  air  of  author- 
ity, hidden  by  a  singularly  gentle  and  win- 
ning manner,  managed  to  make  Branco's 
mother  stir  around  and  become  useful. 
While  I  was  struggling  between  the  desire  to 
withdraw  the  poor  little  body  from  the  moth- 
er's frantic  grasp  and  doubting  my  ability  to 
do  so  properly,  he  had  already  stretched  it 
tenderly  on  a  pillow  and  covered  it  with  fresh 
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lace  that  he  had  by  some  means  induced  the 
senorita  to  produce.  I  did  not  hear  a  word 
he  said  to  the  weeping  woman,  but  I  knew 
that  she  did,  for  she  clung  to  his  hands,  and 
even  in  her  deepest  bursts  of  woe  murmured 
some  broken  words'  of  thanks. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  inactivity,  and  tried 
to  assist  Branco's  mother  in  washing  and  ar- 
raying the  little  corpse.  But  the  old  woman's 
way  shocked  and  even  irritated  me,  for,  in 
place  of  closing  the  poor  baby's  glazing  eyes 
she  opened  them  wide,  and  sat  the  dead 
child  upright,  after  putting  a  showy  lace  slip 
upon  it  and  crowning  its  head  with  gaudy 
artificial  roses.  Little  May's  awe-struck  face 
followed  the  struggle  between  Senora  Bran- 
co's prejudices  and  mine,  and  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  the  old  Mexican,  as  she  clapped 
her  hands  together,  chuckling: 

"Bonito,  muy  bonito  chiquita!" 

May's  uncle  was  close  beside  me  before  I 
could  utter  my  protest,  and  he  said  in  my 
ear,  in  the  same  quiet  whisper  with  which  he 
had  been  soothing  the  poor  mother: 

''Pray  do  not  be  distressed  by  this  outrage 
on  our  tastes  and  customs.  'T  is  the  usage 
of  these  people;  they  know  no  other  way. 
See,  the  mother  is  satisfied,  and  would  be 
shocked  at  any  change." 

It  was  truly  so;  even  as  he  spoke  the  old 
woman  had  added  some  tinsel  sprays  to  the 
festooning  of  the  baby'-s  dress,  and  the  sob- 
bing mourner  took  a  chain  of  yellow  beads 
from  her  own  neck  and  put  them  on  the 
child's. 

The  news  had  spread,  and  the  small  place 
became  crowded  with  the  Greasers'  wives 
and  daughters,  who  came  in  with  a  lively 
congratulating  air,  and  commenced  to  chat 
about  the  beauty  of  the  baby  and  the  taste 
and  splendor  of  its  adornments.  No  one 
took  any  notice  of  the  poor  mother  beyond  the 
first  salutation.  She  sat  on  the  earth  floor 
in  the  corner  and  rocked  and  wailed  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

May  had  edged  timidly  toward  the  door, 
and  her  uncle  carried  on  one  of  his  noiseless 
conversations  with  Branco,  the  nature  of 
which  the  Greaser  confessed  by  saying  aloud 
in  Spanish  that  the  Senor  was  very  generous, 


and  knew  that  he,  Branco,  was  but  a  poor 
devil,  with  only  two  mules  to  depend  on. 

"I  have  the  slug  you  gave  me  this  morn- 
ing," he  added  in  English,  "  and  will  give  it 
to  Father  Bartolino  for  his  prayers.  I  will 
go  to  see  him  at  once." 

He  showed  one  of  those  roughly  coined 
eight-sided  pieces  of  gold  popular  in  those 
flush  days,  and,  following  me  into  the  road, 
went  with  me  as  far  as  Main  Street,  enlarging 
on  the  splendor  of  the  funeral  he  meant  to 
arrange,  and  assuring  me  that  it  should  take 
place  at  a  proper  time  next  day  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  viewing  the  pageant. 

What  the  handsome  uncle  of  my  little 
scholar  had  said  on  the  subject  of  Mexican 
funeral  rites  had  a  decided  effect  on  my 
own  views.  I  had  been  pained  and  even  in- 
censed at  the  old  senorita's  work  at  first,  but 
when  he  told  me  it  was  their  way  I  natural- 
ly felt  I  had  no  right  to  object,  and  even  de- 
cided that  the  best  evidence  of  sympathy  I 
could  offer  the  sorrowing  mother  was  to  in- 
crease the  gaudy  adornments  of  her  baby's 
body.  So  I  gathered  together  all  the  gold'and 
silver  tissue  I  could  collect,  and  a  choice 
selection  of  gay  French  bonnet  flowers,  and 
carried  them  with  me  as  an  offering  to  the 
garish  shrine  in  Branco's  hut.  May's  uncle 
had  been  there  already,  and  was  lingering 
near  the  door  as  I  came  up.  He  waited  for 
me  to  speak,  and  answered  in  such  a  defer- 
ential way  that  I  blushed  and  felt  a  little  un- 
comfortable; besides,  it  was  stupid  not  to 
know  his  name. 

I  had  not  calculated  all  the  gratification 
my  small  gift  was  to  bestow;  even  the  weep- 
ing mother  looked  up  delighted  with  the  glit- 
ter and  glow  of  the  tawdry  things,  and  Senora 
Branco  grew  actually  brisk  as  she  hastened 
to  add  them  to  the  already  burdened  figure, 
whose  waxen  hue  was  beginning  to  darken 
sadly  in  the  ghastliness  of  death. 

The  gentleman  still  waited  outside,  and 
the  children  were  almost  all  gathered  in  the 
school-room,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
go  in  and  hear  the  singing.  He  had  hither- 
to impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  most 
self-possessed  people  I  had  even  seen;  but 
at  this  invitation  he  faltered  and  hesitated  in 
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an  inexplicable  way.  It  seemed  a  very  poor 
entertainment  to  offer  such  a  polished  gen- 
tleman, and  I  had  felt  myself  blush  as  I  in- 
vited him;  but  he  seemed  pleased,  though 
he  did  not  accept  the  invitation.  We  seemed 
to  share  a  curious  kind  of  embarrassment; 
the  necessity  for  my  presence  in  the  school 
was  a  relief  to  me.  I  bowed  and  went  in  ; 
but  though  he  did  not  remain  in  sight,  he 
stayed  until  at  noon  the  funeral  started,  and 
after  the  poor  little  corpse  was  carried  by, 
seated  in  the  same  glaring  state  and  sup- 
ported by  frame-work  on  the  lid  of  its  new 
coffin,  May's  uncle  fell  into  line  in  the  short 
procession,  with  Senor  Branco  as  chief  mourn- 
er ;  all  the^Greasers  off  packing  duty  followed, 
and  the  women  in  black  mantillas,  surround- 
ing and  supporting  the  bereaved  mother, 
came  after. 

The  place  seemed  very  silent  and  empty 
when  it  was  all  over.  I  found  myself  look- 
ing up  from  my  desk  at  intervals  to  see  if  my 
pupils  were  all  there;  and  when  Jesus-Maria* 
Bartolino  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the 
procession,  but  more  particularly  of  her 
uncle's  presence  in  his  priestly  robes,  and 
began  to  offer  her  comments  upon  the 
ceremony,  I  scarcely  reproved  her,  although 
she  was  more  than  usually  confusing  to  the 
classes. 

When  little  May  came  up  to  spell,  and 
crept  into  my  arms  in  her  tender  baby  way, 
I  fear  I  lengthened  the  lesson  a  little,  and 
forgot  to  say  "hush,  dear,"  when  she  mixed 
"Uncle  Richard"  more  than  ever  with  the 
long  words. 

"P-a,  pa,  r-e-n-t,  rent,  parent,"  spelled  my 
little  pupil,  adding  in  the  same  key,  "  My 
mamma  is  sick,  and  Uncle  Richard  got  a 
Chinaman  to  -wait  on  her — a-1,  al,  parental — 
his  name  is  Wo-hoy."  I  asked  her  if  her 
poor  mamma  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  and 
she  nodded  and  looked  very  grave. 

"  She  can't  sit  up,"  she  said  in  an  awed 
whisper,  "she  falls  back  when  she  tries." 

I  asked  her  if  there  were  no  kind  ladies 
who  came  to  nurse  her  poor  mamma,  at 
which  she  shook  her  head  after  a  little 
thought,  and  again  recurred  to  the  subject  of 
Wo-hoy,  saying  that  he  was  very  good,  and 


made  nice  tea  and  toast,  and  relating  many 
other  culinary  achievements  of  his,  particu- 
larly the  baking  of  seed  cookies,  by  which  he 
had  entirely  won  her  approbation. 

"Senorita!"  piped  Soos,  stretching  her 
thin,  brown  neck  to  get  an  unimpeded  view 
of  the  Brancos'  shanty,  "  they  are  bringing 
home  the  Mazatlan  woman,  and  she's  sick." 

So  they  were ;  and  she  drooped  among  the 
senoritas  that  crowded  chattering  around  her, 
like  one  who  had  received  a  fatal  hurt. 
They  passed  close  to  the  window  nearest  to 
Soos's  seat,  and  that  elastic  neck  of  hers  en- 
abled her  to  hear  that  the  sorrowing  mother 
had  fainted  at  her  baby's  grave,  and  only 
partially  recovered  as  they  brought  her  home. 

Then  the  priest's  niece  developed  a  new 
and  aggravating  faculty.  She  ceased  to  an- 
nounce, and  began  to  foretell. 

"  Maybe  the  Mazatlan  woman  took  the  fe- 
ver, senorita!"  was  her  first  effort  at  prognos- 
tication. "Perhaps  she  is  too  ill  to  get  bet- 
ter, senorita !"  she  proceeded,  and  before  dis- 
mission she  had  gone  further.  "Ah,  senorita, 
the  Mazatlan  woman  will  die,  maybe,"  was 
her  last  venture  in  the  prophetic  line. 

I  did  not  reprove  her  as  I  should  have 
done ;  the  sad  scene  and  its  painful  surround- 
ings seemed  to  have  made  me  strangely  nerv- 
ous. I  watched  the  door  of  Branco's  hut 
even  while  I  resolved  to  distract  my  atten- 
tion from  the  whole  affair,  and  felt  that  I  had 
already  allowed  it  to  interfere  too  much  with 
my  school  duties,  while  I  was  at  the  same 
time  marvelling  at  the  prolonged  stay  of  lit- 
tle May's  uncle,  who  went  in  with  Branco 
when  they  both  came  back  from  the  cemetery. 

Of  course  I  wanted  to  know  how  the  poor 
woman  was,  and  when  I  had  sent  the  chil- 
dren all  home,  I  stood  at  my  desk  affecting 
to  be  busy  in  arranging  my  books,  but  really 
lingering  in  hope  of  seeing  Branco  or  some 
one  of  whom  I  might  inquire.  While  I  wait- 
ed, the  Greaser  came  out  with  the  gentleman, 
and  both  were  talking  very  earnestly  in  Span- 
ish. I  stooped  involuntarily  that  they  might 
not  see  me  as  they  passed  the  window^and 
then  instantly  regretted  having  done  so. 
They  seemed  to  pause  outside  my  ^window, 
and  I  could  hear  May's  uncle  say: 
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"I  think  I  knew  her  husband;  he  was 
down  here  last  month  just  before  he  was 
killed,  and  lost  all  his  money  without  regard 
to  the  poor  little  soul  and  her  baby — who 
were  coming  to  him.  Well,  well,  it  did  not 
matter,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  him,  and  now  she's  all  alone  and  helpless. 
Do  your  best  for  her,  old  fellow,  and  I'll  pay 
— tell  your  mother  to  nurse  her  kindly,  and 
get  her  strong,  and  then  we'll  send  her  back 
to  hex  home  in  Mexico." 

Branco's  strong  point  was  promising,  and 
he  did  it  effectively.  He  said  he  would  have 
the  sick  woman  cared  for  like  a  queen ;  that 
his  mother  would  nurse  and  console  her, 
while  he  would  buy  all  the  nice  things  he 
could  find  to  give  her  strength ;  and  closed  his 
protestations  by  declaring  that  he  would  de- 
vote part  of  his  generous  gift  to  drinking 
Senor  Ware's  health  in  good  brandy  as  soon 
as  he  went  down  Main  Street — which  last 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  most  reliable  part 
of  his  compact. 

"  Ware,"  I  kept  repeating  to  myself,  as  I 
went  homeward ;  "  Richard  Ware.  I  wonder 
why  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  of  him  be- 
fore. Such  a  frank,  generous-hearted  gen- 
tleman; so  helpful,  too.  Stockton  must  be 
rich  in  manly  nobility  of  character,  since  his 
has  attracted  so  little  attention." 

The  Mexican  woman  was  ailing  quite  a 
while.  I  inquired  for  her  daily,  and  received 
voluminous  and  most  satisfactory  bulletins 
from  Branco,  who  found  his  hospital  duties 
so  remunerative  that  he  lay  in  the  sun  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  and  hired  a  packer  to 
work  in  his  place  while  he  ate  oranges  and 
bananas,  and  smoked  cigarettes.  I  saw  Mr. 
Ware  sometimes — that  is,  thrice.  He  came 
to  Branco's  and  lingered  around  talking  to 
the  Greaser,  but  he  did  not  come  into  the 
school,  nor  even  bow  to  me.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  looked  up  when  he  was  near,  but  then 
it  was  odd  that  he  should  have  behaved  so. 
May  was  my  pupil  and  his  niece;  what  could 
have  been  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
step  in  and  say  something  commonplace  and 
pleasant  about  the  child's  progress,  or  any- 
thing in  fact.  Of  course,  it  was  his  own  af- 
fair, and  it  did  not  occasion  me  a  moment's 


uneasiness.  Certainly  not;  but  I  kept  think- 
ing about  it  a  good  deal. 

One  day  May  did  not  appear  with  the 
rancher's  daughter.  I  asked  the  reason,  and 
was  told  that  she  was  not  waiting  at  the  cor- 
ner as  usual,  and  the  larger  girl  had  thought 
it  must  be  late,  and  so  hurried  on.  Would 
she  mind  stopping  to  inquire  the  next  day, 
in  case  the  child  did  not  meet  her?  No, 
indeed;  she  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  and 
would  start  earlier  on  purpose,  the  good- 
natured  girl  said.  But  when  the  following 
morning  came,  she  confessed  with  regret 
that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  having 
been  overtaken  by  a-  friend  with  a  buggy, 
and  invited  to  drive  to  school. 

May  did  not  come  that  day,  nor  the  next, 
and  I  felt  I  must  really  go  to  see  her.  She 
was  my  dear  little  pupil,  and  there  could  not 
be  the  least  apology  necessary  in  such  a 
case;  there  was  no  intrusion;  in  fact,  it  was 
my  duty  to  go,  and  I  went  that  very  after- 
noon. 

Jesus-Maria  Bartolino  had  exhausted  the 
Mazatlan  woman's  interests;  the  poor  in- 
valid had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  steamer  bound  for  the  Bay,  in 
time  to  meet  the  Mexican  ship  in  which  she 
was  to  sail  to  her  new  home.  She  had  told 
me  of  May's  absence,  and  suggested  her 
usual  list  of  cheering  probabilities. 

"May-be  she  has  the  fever,  senorita!" 
was  her  first  happy  thought,  which  she 
changed  presently  to  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  her  having  dropped  into  the  slough, 
or  the  still  more  agreeable  chance  of  her 
having  been  knocked  down  by  a  mining  team. 

When  she  was  almost  aground  for  suppo- 
sitions, she  gained  a  bit  of  intelligence  with 
which  she  came  into  school  rejoicing,  and 
began  to  impart  it  in  determined  particles. 

"Senorita!" 

"Be  still,  my  dear,  and  be  ready  with  your 
lessons." 

"Monte  Dick—" 

"H-u-s-h;  attend  to  your  books." 

"Whipped  the  bar-keep — ' 

A  frown  and  a  shake  of  the  head  quite 
disregarded,  and  the  persistent  narrator  main- 
tained— 
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" — Because  he  sold  brandy  to  Express 
Ned." 

She  had  her  way,  and  presently  repeated 
the  circumstance  without  interruption,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  until  as  I  walked  over  the 
bridge  that  divided  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Stockton  called  the  Peninsula  from  the 
mainland,  I  found  myself  saying,  "Monte 
Dick  whipped  the  bar-keep — "  as  if  I  were 
learning  a  lesson. 

Quite  shocked  at  the  discovery,  I  set  my- 
self to  work  to  find  some  means  of  keeping 
this  desperado  out  of  our  school  exercises, 
and  was  divided  between  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee and  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
Father  Bartolino,  when  I  reached  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry's garden-gate,  and  paused  a  little  while  to 
admire  the  magnificent  geraniums  and  fuch- 
sias that  were  trained  and  trimmed  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  in  the  pretty  beds.  A 
little  board  walk  led  to  the  door,  which  open- 
ed direct  into  a  small  parlor,  better  furnished 
than  Stockton  apartments  usually  were  in 
those  days.  This  room  communicated  with 
another  at  the  side,  and  into  it  the  attendant 
Chinaman,  in  whom  I  recognized  Wo-hoy, 
led  me  at  once,  with  no  further  announce- 
ment than  the  words,  "Mellikan  woman." 

It  was  a  very  pretty  bed-chamber,  and  it 
had  for  an  occupant  a  little,  wasted-looking 
creature,  who  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a 
child  herself;  from  some  unmistakable  re- 
semblance in  feature  and  expression,  I  rec- 
ognized her  at  once  as  May's  mother.  At 
the  same  time  I  became  aware  that  she  was 
ill,  much  more  so  than  she  thought,  and  that 
she  was  very  childish  in  her  temper,  and  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  some  one 
care  for  her,  and  not  to  trouble  herself  about 
anything  in  particular. 

"May's  teacher,  is  it?"  she  repeated,  in  a 
fretful  sort  of  way,  as  I  tried  to  make  my 
own  introduction.  "Please  sit  down,  if  you 
can  find  a  chair.  It's  dreadful  living  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  depending  on 
such  horrid  creatures  as  these  Chinese  for 
servants,  besides  being  sick  and  everything 
else.  O,  it's  perfectly  shocking,  and  I  really 
can't  see  how  people  live  through  it !" 

She  gave  little  screams  by  way  of  emphasis, 


and  had  a  way  of  tossing  her  poor  little  head 
and  screwing  up  her  wasted  features  that  con- 
vinced me  she  had  once  been  coquettish,  and 
no  doubt  pretty.  She  did  not  impress  me 
pleasantly. 

I  asked  for  May. 

"O,  don't  name  the  child — she  runs  per- 
fectly wild,  and  looks  like  a  savage,  I'm  sure, 
for  Wo-hoy  doesn't  know  anything  about 
dressing  children.  O,  such  miserable  ser- 
vants— it's  perfectly  horrible!" 

"I  missed  my  little  pupil;  she's  quite  a 
favorite  of  mine,"  I  said;  "and  fearing  that 
you  were  too  ill  to  spare  her,  I  came  to  in- 
quire." 

"It  is  so  warm  at  noon  that  I  cannot  sleep 
unless  I  am  fanned,"  said  the  sick  lady;  "so 
I  kept  May  to  be  of  use — though,  dear 
knows,  it  don't  amount  to  anything.  Rich- 
ard comes  in  and  carries  her  off  for  a  walk 
out  in  the  woods,  and  leaves  me  here  to  do 
the  best  I  can." 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
brother,"  I  began.  She  looked  at  me  in 
surprise,  and  I  felt  my  face  burn  scarlet  as 
if  I  had  said  something  wrong. 

"O,  you  mean  Richard,"  and  she  laughed 
at  what  seemed  to  be  my  mistake,  but  gave 
me  no  explanation. 

Wo-hoy  then  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  bowl  of  chicken-broth,  which  she  apolo- 
gized to  me  for  immediately  taking,  saying 
that  she  was  so  weak,  and  it  was  so  difficult 
to  get  anything  eatable ;  and  yet  she  scarce- 
ly swallowed  a  half-dozen  spoonfuls  before 
she  pushed  it  away,  and  called  to  Wo-hoy 
to  carry  it  out. 

"  I  told  Richard  last  night  that  it  was 
really  impossible  to  find  a  flavor  in  anything 
cooked  by  a  Chinaman,  but  of  course  I 
could  not  stand  the  dreadful  Irish  girl  I  had 
before  Wo-hoy  came;  they  all  want  their 
own  way,  ,and  as  I  said  to  Bridget,  when  she 
was  so  impertinent  to  me,  I  didn't  pay  her 
a  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  let  her  do  just 
as  she  pleased." 

She  was  not  interesting  in  conversation: 
poor  thing,  I  suppose  her  confinement  to 
bed  in  a  strange  land,  dependent  on  the 
services  of  hired  people,  vexed  and  irritated 
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her.  She  certainly  did  nothing  but  complain 
while  I  stayed,  and  becoming  foolishly  nerv- 
ous about  meeting  Mr.  Ware,  I  went  away 
before  his  return  with  little  May,  promising 
to  come  again. 

Another  week  passed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  school,  and  as  I  really 
missed  the  dear  little  thing  very  much,  I 
went  over  the  slough  again  to  inquire.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Ware  twice,  meantime,  at  Branco's, 
but  he  never  entered  the  school-house. 

When  I  went  to  Mrs.  Barry's  I  said  to 
myself:  "  Of  course,  I  shan't  meet  May's 
uncle;  he's  not  likely  to  be  there  at  this 
hour,  and  I  cannot  neglect  the  duty  I  owe 
my  little  pupil  on  his  account."  I  did  not 
quite  understand  what  I  meant  by  "  his  ac- 
count," but  I  knew  my  heart  gave  a  curious 
flutter  when  Wo-hoy  asked  me  into  Mrs. 
Barry's  room  in  his  unceremonious  way,  and 
I  saw  Mr.  Ware  sitting  by  her  bed,  with  a 
troubled  look  on  his  pale  and  handsome  face. 

The  poor  little  invalid  had  made  rapid 
progress  deathwards  since  I  saw  her  last, 
and  the  change  shocked  me  so  much  that  I 
showed  it  in  my  face,  though  I  tried  to  smile 
and  be  very  cheerful.  She  was  quite  petu- 
lant, and  had  evidently  been  indulging  in  an 
outburst  of  vexation  just  as  I  entered;  her 
voice  was  little  more  than  a  plaintive  whine, 
but  her  fretfulness  gave  her  strength,  and 
without  allowing  herself  to  be  interrupted  by 
my  appearance,  she  used  it  to  give  emphasis 
to  her  complaint. 

"  Yes,  here  is  May's  teacher,  and  as  I  am 
telling  you,  Richard,  she  is  the  first  and 
only  person  of  her  sex  who  has  called  to 
show  me  the  least  attention,  and  I  dedare 
it  is  barbarous.  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  why 
people's  prejudices  against  you  should  be 
visited  on  me;  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  can  tell 
them  that  my  husband  disliked  you  thorough- 
ly; you  know  you  never  met  without  quar- 
reling." 

Mr.  Ware's  face  flushed  scarlet  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  it  grew  whiter  than  ever,  but  all 
he  said  was:  "  Mary,  Mary  !"  in  an  entreat- 
ing sort  of  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  blame  you,  Richard," 
she  answered,  testily;  "and  I  know  May 


and  I  might  have  died  of  starvation  if  you 
had  not  found  us  out  and  brought  us  here 
after  Edward  died;  but  I  leave  it  to  this  lady, 
here,  if  it  isn't  mortifying  to  be  so  neglected, 
when  one  has  been  used  to  society,  attention, 
and  all  that." 

She  was  speaking  with  more  and  more 
difficulty,  and  at  this  point  broke  into  a  rat- 
tling cough  so  dismally  hollow  and  convuls- 
ing that  its  sound  disarmed  my  rising  anger 
and  turned  it  into  pity. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  something  to  stop 
this,"  she  gasped,  uttering  her  words  at  in- 
tervals, "  I'd  start  East  by  the  next  steamer, 
for  there  I  could  get  a  trained  servant,  and 
send  May  to  boarding  school;  it  is  having 
so  much  trouble  about  the  house  and  her 
that  keeps  me  sick  so  long." 

"We  will  try  to  save  you  that,  Mary," 
said  Mr.  Ware  very  gently,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  irritation ;  "  May  can  go  to  the 
convent  at  Benicia,  if  you  say  so." 

"  And  leave  me  utterly  alone  here,"  mur- 
mured her  mother.  "O,  how  like  a  man 
that  is,  and  you  the  cause  of  my  being  treat- 
ed so,  too." 

She  actually  shed  tears  at  this  instance  of 
his  barbarity.  I  did  not  look  towards  him, 
and  he  only  said  "  Mary,  Mary  !"  in  the 
same  deprecating  way.  I  was  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  May's  appearance  relieved  me 
beyond  measure. 

She  came  directly  to  me  and  put  her  head 
on  my  shoulder  in  her  nestling  way.  She 
confessed  she  was  very  tired  of  staying  away 
from  school. 

"  My  arms  ache  fanning  mamma,  and  sit- 
ting like  a  mouse  while  she  sleeps,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Mamma  will  be  better  soon,  and  then 
you  can  go  back  to  your  lessons,"  her  uncle 
said,  encouragingly. 

"Don't  deceive  the  child;  it  may  be  months 
at  this  rate  before  I  am  well  and  strong  again," 
said  the  dying  woman. 

He  was  sitting  so  that  she  could  not  see 
his  face ;  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes  at  these 
painful  words,  he  gave  me  a  look  so  sad  so 
pathetic,  so  full  of  unselfish  devotion  and 
unutterable  pity,  that  my  heart  swelled  with 
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a  strange,  tumultuous  feeling  that  I  could 
not  keep  out  of  my  eyes,  though  I  tried  very 
hard,  and  was  forced  to  wipe  them  under 
cover  of  whispering  to  May. 

When  I  said  good  bye  to  Mrs.  Barry,  she 
said  she  "hoped  to  be  able  to  sit  up  when  I 
came  again,"  but  was  interrupted  in  the  words 
by  a  spasm  of  coughing. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  week  I  crossed 
the  slough  once  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  saw  the  Methodist  minister  just  in 
advance  of  me  going  the  same  way.  He 
walked  quickly,  and  opening  the  gate  of  Mrs. 
Barry's  little  garden  had  passed  up  the  path  , 
and  in  at  the  door  without  looking  around, 
before  I  had  time  to  reach  the  house.  I 
stopped,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation 
turned  and  went  slowly  home  again,  waiting 
at  the  corners  and  glancing  back  to  see  if  any 
other  sign  should  appear  to  tell  the  state  of 
the  sick  woman. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  of  her  that  night : 
I  could  see  her  poor,  ghastly  little  face  and 
wasted  figure,  a  perfect  wreck  of  beauty;  and 
hear  her  weak  tone  piping  her  ceaseless 
complainings,  with  that  noble,  forbearing 
friend,  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  close 
beside  her.  I  was  glad  to  have  seen  the 
minister;  it  seemed  proof  of  better  ami  fitter 
thoughts  coming  to  her  as  she  drew  near  the 
eternal  gates.  I  wondered  what  subtile  chord 
had  bound  two  such  different  beings  so  close- 
ly together,  and  from  what  enduring  fount 
the  almost  divine  compassion  flowed  that 
enabled  Mr.  Ware  to  bear  so  magnanimously 
with  his  thankless  charge. 

I  had  been  rather  depressed  and  nervous 
of  late,  and  poor  little  Jesus-Maria  Bartolino 
was  providentially  absent  for  the  past  week 
with  a  cold.  I  had  inquired  faithfully  about 
the  child,  and  even  gone  to  the  priest's  house 
at  noon  to  see  if  she  were  seriously  indis- 
posed. They  had  cut  the  grass  that  day,  and 
it  was  lying  in  the  door-yard  in  a  small  heap, 
while  my  invalid  pupil,  with  her  shoes  and 
stockings  off,  was  jumping  into  it  from  .the 
fence-top.  This  reassured  me  as  to  her  free- 
dom from  danger,  and  I  had  endured  her 
absence  with  patience. 

She  was  back  and  in  full  health,  as  I  found 


by  the  sound  of  her  voice  on  nearing  the 
school-house  the  morning  after  my  intended 
visit  to  Mrs.  Barry.  The  ominous  words 
"Monte  Dick"  met  me  as  I  came  into  the 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  door,  and  I  saw 
the  black  head  and  shining  eyes  of  the  young 
Guatemalian,  as  she  danced  about  among 
the  packers,  who  were  full  of  business,  as  an 
unusually  large  force  was  starting  that  morn- 
ing for  the  mines.  I  felt  particularly  averse 
to  a  combat  with  the  gambler's  deeds  that 
morning,  and  my  heart  sank  at  the  prospect 
before  me.  All  I  could  do  was  to  ward  it 
off  until  after  the  opening  exercises  were 
over,  and  then  it  broke  out  in  the  usual 
chant: 

"  Sefiorita !  Monte  Dick's  sister  died  last 
night,  and  he  is  mucho  sorry  !" 

I  fear  I  was  ill-tempered  enough  to  feel 
that  I  could  have  spared  the  lady's  brother 
also,  but  I  only  made  my  usual  ineffectual 
protest,  and  prepared  to  endure  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  announcement  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  I  was  disappointed ;  the  child  had  no 
sooner  uttered  the  proclamation  than  she 
fell  into  a  whispered  and  pantomimic  dispute 
with  the  ranchero's  daughter,  which  occupied 
her  so  completely  that  noon  came  in  peace, 
and  Monte  Dick's  family  troubles  had  not 
disturbed  me.  I  was  glad  afterwards  that  it 
happened  as  it  did.  I  was  dismissing  for  the 
play  hour,  and  had  asked  those  two  to  re- 
main. I  meant  to  speak  to  them  in  kind 
reproof  about  the  prolonged  controversy, 
and  had  just  begun — "I  am  sorry  that  you 
should  disagree,"  when  the  ranchero's  girl 
broke  out,  hastily : 

"  Please  don't  blame  me,  teacher;  Soos 
kept  calling  the  dead  woman  Monte  Dick's 
sister,  and  she  isn't.  My  aunt  knows  all  about 
it;  she  told  me  that  they  only  came  from 
the  same  place,  and  Dick  used  to  be  her 
beau,  only  she  jilted  him  and  married  an- 
other man,  who  came  out  here  and  died, 
dead  broke,  and  Dick  found  the  widow  and 
took  care  of  her  till  now  she's  dead  too.  It's 
Mrs.  Barry,  May's  mother,  and  she's  to  be 
buried  from  the  Methodist  church  to-morrow 
morning — the  minister  told  my  father  so." 
The  climate  of  Stockton  is  a  good  one, 
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but  in  early  times  we  used  to  have  low  fe- 
vers there,  something  miasmatic  I  suppose. 
I  had  not  felt  quite  well  for  some  time,  and 
about  the  time  of  pretty  little  May's  orphan- 
age I  had  quite  a  prostrating  attack,  de- 
pressing mentally  as  well  as  physically,  so 
that  I  did  not  return  to  my  school  until  the 
rainy  season  had  begun,  and  May's  place 
was  empty.  She  had  been  sent  East  to  some 
of  her  father's  friends,  I  was  afterwards  told; 
and  Father  Bartolino  had  gone  down  to  the 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  taking  his  niece 
and  housekeeper  with  him. 

I  saw  Richard  Ware  once  more ;  it  was  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  in  a  different  city. 

Every  one  who  knows  California,  remem- 
bers the  great  Vigilance  Committee  that 
sprang  into  existence  the  night  Casey  shot 
James  King,  the  editor,  and  can  recall  their 
action  in  banishing  the  most  objectionable 
of  the  roughs  and  desperadoes  from  the 
coast,  after  they  had  hung  the  two  murder- 
ers towards  whom  they  directed  their  first 
attention.  When  the  committee  some  years 
later  were  called  together,  and  finally  dis- 
solved, some  of  these  renegade  exiles  re- 
turned, and  brought  trouble  and  dismay  into 
the  country  with  them.  Among  the  rest  came 
a  ruffianly  cut-throat  called  Billy  Malony, 
who,  to  show  his  fearlessness  to  his  old  en- 
emies, entered  upon  a  course  of  frantic  out- 
rages, drinking  himself  into  a  mad  fury,  and 
then  insulting  and  assaulting  every  one  he 
met,  until  at  last  he  was  chased  by  an  armed 
party  into  a  hotel  and  restaurant,  where  he 
had  lodgings,  and  where  he,  taking  refuge 
in  his  own  room,  shot  or  slashed  at  any  one 
who  approached  or  even  passed  the  door. 
In  this  demoniac  mood  he  had  fired  at  ran- 
dom from  his  window  overlooking  the  main 
street,  and  had  wounded  a  clerk  on  his  way 
to  business,  and  killed  a  Chinaman  carrying 


a  basket.  It  then  became  expedient  to  sac- 
rifice him  for  the  safety  of  others,  and  the 
police  secreted  in  an  opposite  building  were 
about  to  fire  on  him,  when  a  gambler  com- 
ing out  of  the  El  Dorado  in  flush  luck 
heard  of  the  resolution,  and  avowing  himself 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  poor  Malony's, 
begged  the  privilege  of  saving  his  life,  by  go- 
ing to  his  room  and  making  the  effort  to 
disarm  him  peaceably.  With  that  intent  he 
approached  the  door  which  was  partly  open. 

"  Billy,  my  boy,  don't  you  know  Monte 
Dick?"  he  cried.  The  reply  was  a  bullet 
that  entered  the  speaker's  heart,  stretching 
him  dead,  with  the  smile  of  propitiation 
still  on  his  lips. 

It  was  that  night  I  saw  him.  I  knew  the 
coroner,  and  having  heard  him  say  that  the 
body  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  hand- 
some man  lying  asleep,  I  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  see  an  instance  of  sudden  and 
painless  death,  which  he  gratified. 

"  A  very  handsome  fellow  and  wonderful- 
ly young  looking — scarcely  thirty,  I  should 
say,"  whispered  the  doctor;  "  quite  an  ex- 
quisite in  dress,  too;  and  the  bleeding  being 
all  inward  gives  him  a  singularly  undisturbed 
and  attractive  appearance.  See  his  gloves, 
pale  gray,  and  fitting  like  a  belle's;  there  is 
but  one  here  now — yet  I  thought  I  noticed 
two  when  I  looked  at  him  first." 

A  glove  had  very  little  to  do  with  an  in- 
quest. I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  taking  such  a  trifle,  as  it  had  fallen  from 
the  poor  dead  hand  at  my  very  feet.  I  did 
not  confess  it,  and  as  we  went  out  the  doc- 
tor said : 

"  Ah,  you  are  pale  and  ready  to  faint,  I 
suppose,  like  all  women  who  see  such  sights; 
but  remember  it  was  your  own  wish,  Miss 
Blanc,  and  don't  go  blaming  me  for  giving 
you  a  nervous  attack." 

Margaret  Blanc. 
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THRO'  MIDNIGHT  WOODS. 

THRO'  midnight  woods  I  wend  my  way 

With  the  soft  dark,  like  vesture,  clad, 
And  listening  spirit,  as  they  say 

The  sacred  Druids  had : 
I  lift  my  face  to  watchful  skies, 

I  bend  mine  ear  to  murmuring  streams, 
And  o'er  my  heart  and  lips  and   eyes 

Their  holy  influence  gleams. 

I  see  the  young  moon  mount  her  throne — 

A  wearied,  far-off  look  hath  she ; 
I  watch  the  light  clouds  lightly  blown, 

Like  white-sailed  ships  at  sea : 
I  hear  the  night-hawk's  rasping  jar, 

I  hear  the  moaning  woodlands  sigh, 
And  faint  from  distant  marshes   far 

The  bittern's  echoing  cry. 

— A  sound  within  a  sound  there  came, 

That  thrilled  my  pulses  beating  low: 
Soft  in  the  brake  the  fire-flies'  flame 

Burned  fitfully  and  slow  : 
The  owlet  fled  on  dusky  wing, 

The  wood-bat  wheeled  in  fitful   flight, 
And  by  me  swept  each  shadowy  thing 

That  haunts  the  lonely  night. 

O,  happy  heart,  that  heeds  the  word 

That  Sibyl-Nature  breathes  in  pain  ! 
She  wraps  thy  soul  in  loftiest  chords 

To  echo  back  her  strain: 
She  seeks  an  utterance  to  her  tears — 

She  prays  with  dumb  lips  wide  apart — 
As  if  to  stamp  thro'  speechless  years 

That  utterance  on  thy  heart ! 

— Thro'  midnight  woods,  rejoicing  deep, 

I  wend  my  melancholy  way  : 
My  hidden  pilgrimage  I  keep 

Until  the  break  of  day : 
Bravely  my  staff  and  I  bend  on 

Thro'  Nature's  darkness,  Nature's  tears- 
Till,  watching  'twixt  the  dusk  and  dawn, 

The  morning  star  appears ! 

William  M,  Briggs. 
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A   RACE   WITH   WINTER. 


A  RESIDENT  of  San  Francisco  cannot  real- 
ize the  suddenness  with  which  winter  makes 
its  appearance  in  some  of  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  sun  frequently  sets  upon  a 
landscape  clad  in  the  variegated  hues  of  au- 
tumn, and  rises  upon  a  mantle  of  purest 
white ;  while  the  streams  which  yesterday 
were  flowing  peacefully  toward  the  sea,  are 
now  covered  with  masses  of  ice,  which  be- 
come gorged  in  the  canons  and  render  nav- 
igation of  any  kind  an  impossibility. 

The  town  of  Quesnelle  is  situated  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Frazer  River,  in  latitude  53°  N.  On  No- 
vember 25th,  1870,  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
was  requested  by  the  citizens  of  that  plat:e 
to  proceed  with  a  boat  manned  by  Indians 
up  the  river  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  to  explore  a  narrow  pass  said  to 
exist  where  the  waters  of  the  Frazer  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  distant  from  each  other  only 
seven  or  eight  miles.  New  mines  which  had 
been  discovered  on  the  Peace  River  were 
attracting  much  attention,  and  it  was  thought 
that  a  rush  would  take  place  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  provided  a  practicable  route  for  trans- 
porting supplies  could  be  found. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  being 
caught  by  the  ice,  in  which  event  I  could 
only  return  through  a  rugged  and  almost 
impassable  wilderness ;  but  the  anticipated 
excitement  of  the  trip  and  the  desire  of  seeing 
a  section  of  the  country  hitherto  unknown 
induced  me  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
"  Shep,"  the  most  experienced  boatman  on 
the  river,  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  and 
six  powerful  Indians  were  hired  at  double 
wages,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  work  night  or  day, 
whenever  progress  could  be  made.  Our 
stock  of  provisions  will  perhaps  seem  ludi- 
crously disproportioned  to  the  size  of  our 
party,  and  the  estimated  length  of  the  trip  ; 


but  we  knew  the  tremendous  digestive  pow- 
ers of  the  aborigines,  and  also  knew  that  we 
might  be  compelled  to  spend  weeks  in  the 
forest  during  a  toilsome  return.  A  thousand 
pounds  of  flour,  a  half  of  a  bullock,  a  half 
keg  of  sugar,  two  sacks  of  beans,  fifty  pounds 
of  bacon,  constituted  our  staples,  flanked 
with  copious  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  lard,  salt, 
butter,  and  a  few  cans  of  oysters,  corn  and 
tomatoes,  especially  intended  for  the  epicu- 
rean tastes  of  Shep  and  myself.  In  the  rear 
of  all,  quite  conspicuously,  came  a  five  gal- 
lon demijohn  of  the  best  Hudson  Bay  bran- 
dy, intended  as  an  incentive  to  the  energies 
of  our  siwashes,  and  a  remedy  in  case  of 
an  accidental  plunge  in  the  frozen  river. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  some  of  our  In- 
dians had  already  been  indulging  in  fire  wa- 
ter before  we  started ;  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  I  saw  our  skiff-built  boat  at 
last  pushed  off  from  the  shore.  The  un- 
steady craft  and  still  more  unsteady  crew 
rendered  a  case  of  drowning  exceedingly 
probable.  The  day  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  we  poled  against  the  strong  current  but 
a  few  miles,  camping  early  so  that  we  might 
detail  our  undisciplined  recruits  to  their  re- 
spective duties. 

Who  has  not  appreciated  the  delights  of 
winter  camp  life  ?  Its  abandon  has  for  me 
a  peculiar  charm.  You  enter  camp  fatigued 
and  worn  out,  but  with  a  frame  so  inured  to 
exertion  that  a  half  hour  almost  suffices  for 
you  to  recover.  If  you  have  a  good  set  of 
Indians,  you  find  all  life  and  bustle.  Two 
are  cutting  wood  for  the  night — huge  logs 
.  that  would  put  to  shame  the  Yule  logs  of 
Old  England's  Christmas  days — and  piling 
them  up  on  the  fire,  until  they  send  forth  a 
blast  that  drives  the  breath  of  winter  from 
all  around.  Others  are  preparing  the  sup- 
per, and  although  not  fastidiously  cooked, 
yet  from  their  somewhat  untidy  hands  it  is 
received  with  that  relish  which  hunger  gives. 
No  need  to  tempt  your  appetite  with  deli- 
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£r !  "  Nabob  Sauce  "  is  not  half  so 
piquant  a  relish  as  this  !  Still  others  are 
making  down  your  bed,  the  most  luxurious 
that  Dame  Nature  can  offer.  A  full  foot  deep 
they  spread  the  fragrant  boughs  of  the  white 
spruce  and  balsam,  covering  them  with  the 
soft  blankets  as  a  tacit  invitation  to  a  seat. 
With  what  supreme  satisfaction  you  sink 
back  upon  this  elastic  couch  !  As  you  lie, 
you  gaze  upward  upon  the  giant  trees  which 
surround  you,  almost  interlacing  in  a  leafy 
covering  over  your  head.  You  feel  yourself, 
like  all  around,  to  be  free  from  the  cramp- 
ing conventionalities  of  civilized  life.  The 
air  is  bright  and  clear  with  healthy  exhala- 
tions. The  snow  is  thickly  studded  with 
the  diamonds  which  Jack  Frost  has  set  in 
its  sparkling  surface.  The  river,  with  its  rip- 
ple and  its  rush,  sends  forth  a  soothing  mu- 
sic, and  you  insensibly  fall  into  reveries  of 
the  past  and  dreams  for  the  future. 

From  these  you  are  aroused  by  the  cry  of 
supper,  and  you  attack  your  meal  with  a  zest 
which  you  never  felt  elsewhere.  How  deli- 
ciously  that  crisp  bacon,  which  you  'would 
have  despised  at  Martin's,  melts  in  your 
mouth  !  How  rich  and  luscious  seems  that 
dish  of  beans,  which  your  experience  has 
taught  you  is  almost  indispensable  to  enable 
you  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  travel!  No 
fear  of  indigestion,  although  your  bread 
comes  smoking  hot  from  before  the  fire. 

Twice  your  tin  pannikin  is  sent  to  be  re- 
filled with  strong  black  coffee,  until  at  last, 
half  hungry  still,  you  sink  back  upon  your 
blanket  with  the  words  repeated  each  day, 
"I  never  enjoyed  a  meal  so  much  before." 

Then  comes  the  repose  of  night — glorious, 
sweet,  dreamless,  refreshing.  No  restless 
tossing  on  the  couch  of  fever,  no  vain  woo- 
ing of  the  sleepy  god,  or  anxious  longings 
for  the  break  of  day,  or  watching  for  the 
tints  of  dawn.  The  gnarled  trunks  around 
you  seem  like  fantastic  carving.  The  droop- 
ing branches  overhead  are  festooned  into 
rich  drapery.  No  garlands  so  graceful  as 
those  clusters  of  hanging  moss;  no  tracery 
so  delicate  as  that  painted  on  your  chamber 
walls  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  camp- 
iire;  no  vistas  of  magnificent  rooms  so  vast 


and  majestic  as  the  dimly-lighted  recesses 
of  the  forest,  through  which  faint  shadows 
seem  to  flit.  Night  has  created  forms  of 
fauns  and  satyrs,  which  seem  dancing  in  the 
darkness,  until  at  last  the  flame  dies  out  and 
they  sink  back  into  nothingness.  The  hoot 
of  the  owl  and  sometimes  the  shrill  shriek  of 
the  coyote  are  heard  in  the  distance.  When 
half  asleep  the  stars  seem  nearer  than  their 
wont,  and  in  a  dreamy  maze  you  fancy  they 
are  set  about  your  head  as  in  a  diadem ;  un- 
til at  l^st  you  close  your  eyes,  glad  of  such 
converse  with  worlds  so  far  away. 

Our  first  morning  broke  bright  and  clear. 
The  sharpness  of  the  night  had  led  me  to 
expect  floating  ice  in  the  river,  but  to  my  re- 
lief I  saw  none.  At  three  o'clock  our  camp 
was  astir,  and  by  daylight  our  breakfast  was 
eaten,  our  boat  was  loaded,  and  in  motion. 
The  greater  part  of  our  progress  was  hence- 
forth by  "tracking."  About  forty  fathoms 
of  a  small  but  very  strong  cod-line  was  at- 
tached to  the  forward  thwart  of  our  craft, 
and  all  of  our  men  but  two  harnessed  them- 
selves into  it.  A  bowsman,  with  a  pole  to 
keep  her  nose  from  the  rocks,  and  a  steers- 
man alone  remained  on  board.  The  crew 
had  recovered  from  their  spree  of  the  previ- 
ous day  and  worked  with  a  will.  A  few 
hours  brought  us  to  the  first  canon,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  above  Quesnelle,  called 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  "Le  Grande 
Rapides."  At  this  point  the  Frazer  is  com- 
pressed between  two  immense  walls  of  rock 
into  a  space  of  about  seventy-five  yards  in 
width.  At  the  upper  end  an  immense  rock 
dams  the  current,  making  a  fall  of  several 
feet,  and  dividing  the  stream  into  two  narrow 
channels  through  which  the  water  pours  with 
incredible  force  and  velocity.  Below  this, 
upon  both  sides,  points  of  rock  jut  into  the 
river,  creating  powerful  eddies,  which,  at 
some  stages  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  engulf 
a  small  boat.  Although  the  river  was  at  this 
time  at  a  favorable  stage,  yet  it  needed  the 
utmost  skill  and  nerve  to  make  the  passage 
without  disaster.  The  cargo  was  entirely 
removed  from  the  skiff  and  deposited  upon 
the  bank.  Our  ordinary  "tracking"  line  we 
replaced  with  a  much  stronger  and  longer 
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manila  rope,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  this, 
far  above  the  rapids,  we  placed  our  entire 
force.  The  bowsman  substituted  a  "bow 
paddle,"  with  a  long  blade  a  foot  in  width, 
for  his  pole,  which,  however,  he  placed  in  a 
position  so  that  he  could  grasp  it  in  an  in- 
stant. An  experienced  hand  with  the  bow- 
paddle  will  exercise  almost  as  much  control 
over  the  direction  of  a  boat  as  the  steersman 
himself. 

When  all  was  ready,  about  thirty  feet  of 
slack  line  were  paid  out  and  the  boat  pushed 
from  shore.  The  eddy,  which  ran  up  stream 
with  great  force,  quickly  carried  it  to  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock  above,  around  which 
came  the  main  current  of  the  river  with  a 
tremendous  fall  and  roar.  The  steersman 
exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  throw  her 
stem  down  stream,  and  thus  enable  her  to 
strike  the  current  "head  on,"  but  without 
success.  Her  bow  ran  out  from  behind  the 
rock,  and  in  an  instant  she  seemed  almost 
to  bury  herself  in  the  water.  Like  a  shot 
she  was  whirled  down  stream  broadside,  both 
men  shouting  and  working  as  if  their  lives 
depended  on  that  moment's  work.  When 
the  line  began  to  check  her  course,  she 
plunged  like  a  wild  steed,  darting  obliquely 
across  the  current,  her  gunwales  almost  un- 
der water;  then  gradually  coming  around, 
until  at  last  she  hung  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
completely  in  the  control  of  her  crew.  Then 
followed  the  tug  through  the  boiling  and 
seething  waters.  The  boat  seemed  like  a 
thing  of  life,  dancing  to  and  fro  in  frantic 
efforts  to  escape  the  curb  which  held  it. 
Rising  at  one  moment  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
at  the  next  it  would  plunge  its  bow  down  as 
if  bent  for  the  bottom,  while  the  waters  flew 
over  it  in  a  shower  of  spray.  Then  it  would 
dart  forward  with  swiftness,  as  though  threat- 
ening its  own  destruction  on  the  ragged  rocks. 
But  each  movement  was  checked  by  the  bow- 
paddle  and  steering-oar,  and  the  line  was 
steadily  pulled  in,  until  in  a  short  time  she 
lay  moored  by  a  natural  pier  above  the  rap- 
ids, awaiting  her  cargo. 

We  found  a  broad  and  placid  stream  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day,  along  which 
we  were  able  to  propel  our  boat  by  poles 


much  more  rapidly  than  by  "tracking."  A 
lunch  of  bread  and  half-frozen  meat,  washed 
down  by  a  moderate  dram  of  brandy  and 
water,  constituted  our  midday  meal.  At 
night  we  camped  in  a  splendid  grove  of  bal- 
sams and  firs,  and  as  usual  slept  gloriously 
until  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  again  for 
the  labors  of  the  day.  Our  second  day  was 
without  incident.  Steadily  our  Indians 
toiled,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
sometimes  using  their  poles,  until  night  over- 
took us  several  miles  below  our  intended 
camping  place.  By  the  light  of  the  moon 
we  plodded  along,  wearily  and  painfully. 
Our  hoped-for  destination  for  this  day's  jour- 
ney was  an  Indian  village,  where  we  pro- 
posed to  get  some  fresh  hands,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  light  canoe  in  advance  of  our 
heavier  craft.  Just  below  this  village  lay  a 
shallow  but  rapid  "riffle,"  which  would  have 
been  safe  enough  to  pass  in  the  daylight, 
but  was  by  no  means  free  from  danger  at 
night.  Shep  stationed  himself  in  the  bow  as 
pilot,  and  I  took  the  steering-oar,  and  for  a 
half  hour  it  was  a  closely  contested  struggle 
between  water  and  muscle.  Had  the  boat 
.swerved  to  one  side  she  would  have  cap- 
sized in  an  instant,  and  had  she  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  her  headway  we  should  have  been 
swept  to  the  bottom  of  the  rapid,  too  much 
exhausted  to  attempt  the  passage  again.  A 
strain  was  taken  off  my  mind  when  at  last  I 
felt  her  glide  forward  in  easy  water,  and  knew 
that  the  riffle  was  surmounted. 

We  here  selected  a  "dug-out,"  and  taking 
two-  fresh  Indians  with  two  of  the  best  ones 
from  our  own  boat,  we  started  at  daylight 
with  a  small  supply  of  provisions,  leaving  the 
rest  to  follow  more  slowly.  Fifty  miles  from 
this  point  is  situated  a  Hudson  Bay  port 
called  Fort  George,  which  we  hoped  to  reach 
in  two  days.  Another  canon,  called  Isle 
de  Pierre  Rapids,  intervened;  but  though 
much  longer  than  the  Grande  Rapids,  at 
the  present  stage  of  water  it  did  not  inter- 
pose so  many  obstacles.  A  mile  below  this 
we  walked  on  a  flat  bar,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter had  receded,  about  a  half  mile  in  length, 
and  paved  with  flat,  beautifully  variegated 
boulders,  laid  as  smoothly  as  if  it  were  a 
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work  of  art.  In  the  summer  we  should  have 
found  the  substratum  soft  and  spongy,  but 
now  the  frost  had  hardened  the  setting  of 
each  stone,  so  that  it  resembled  a  huge,  nat- 
ural, mosaic  pavement. 

Our  fifth  night  found  us  still  five  miles  be- 
low Fort  George.  The  mercury  stood  at  fif- 
teen degrees  below  zero  in  the  morning,  and 
our  first  glance  upon  the  river,  as  daylight 
slowly  broke,  proved  our  fears  realized.  In 
the  center  of  the  stream  we  could  discern  a 
thin  streak  of  "mush  "  ice,  resembling  foam. 
Knowing  how  suddenly  this  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  larger  masses,  we  began  to  fear  that 
we  should  be  unable  to  reach  the  proposed 
end  of  our  journey. 

In  these  high  latitudes,  the  ice  that  first 
appears  upon  the  rapid  and  deep  streams  is 
called  "anchor  ice,"  and  rises  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  temperature  of  the  water  is  often 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  strength  of 
the  current  prevents  congelation  except  in 
the  sheltered  nooks  and  bays.  The  motion 
near  the  bottom  of  the  stream  being  much 
less,  and  the  stones  being  conductors  of  heat, 
a  net-work  of  ice  forms  around  them,  soft  at 
first,  but  gradually  obtaining  strength  and 
consistency,  until  at  last  large  masses  rise, 
frequently  lifting  rocks  of  many  pounds 
weight  from  their  half-frozen  bed. 

Our  progress  now  was  marked  by  a  line  of 
this  anchor  ice,  loosened  by  our  poles  from 
the  bottom,  and  each  mile  that  we  advanced 
made  an  evident  increase  in  the  cakes  which 
were  floating  down  the  stream.  By  the  time 
that  we  reached  the  Fort,  they  became  so 
numerous  that  the  river  was  white  with  them. 
It  seemed  folly  to  proceed,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  risk  everything  except  an  actual 
blockade.  Our  place  of  destination  was  es- 
timated to  be  only  forty  miles  distant,  and 
in  the  summer  season  could  easily  have  been 
reached  in  a  long  day's  journey.  We  here 
changed  canoes,  and  took  two  fresh  Indians. 
One  of  these  was  a  powerful  fellow  with  but 
one  eye,  and  a  most  villainous  expression  of 
countenance.  We  were  confidentially  in- 
formed by  the  agent  at  the  Fort  that  his 
looks  were  not  deceptive,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rascals  in  the  place,  but  that  he 


would  work  harder  and  understood  the  river 
better  than  any  of  the  others.  Allowing 
these  physical  qualities  to  overbalance  his 
moral  obliquities,  we  were  still  quite  cautious 
during  the  trip,  not  to  tempt  him  to  viola- 
tion of  the  commandments  by  leaving  trifles 
within  his  reach. 

Several  hours  were  lost  in  changing  our 
boats  and  crew,  and  we  ran  but  a  few  miles 
before  night  and  the  rapidly  increasing  ice 
caused  us  to  camp  again.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  favored  by  cloudy  nights  and  a  south- 
erly wind.  To-night,  to  my  chagrin,  the 
sun  set  clear  and  bright,  and  the  moon  and 
stars  were  cloudless  and  undimmed.  The 
morning  of  December  2nd  was  beautiful. 
I  would  far  rather  have  seen  snow  than  that 
sharp  air,  through  which  the  sparkling  parti- 
cles of  frost  were  floating.  An  evident  in- 
crease had  taken  place  in  the  flow  of  ice, 
and  we  often  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
making  a  crossing  of  the  river.  We  observed 
also  a  change  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
Hitherto  the  mountains  had  almost  invari- 
ably descended  sheer  to  the  water's  edge. 
Now  they  had  receded  several  miles,  and 
the  river  twisted  and  turned  upon  itself,  be- 
tween low  and  comparatively  level  banks, 
divided  by  islands  into  various  channels  and 
sloughs.  The  valley  gradually  expanded,  and 
the  omnipresent  fir  gave  way  to  spruce  and 
balsam.  Immense  birches  and  cottonwbods 
covered  the  lowlands,  and  protruding  alders 
and  willows  skirted  the  stream.  To  the 
northward,  the  snow  line  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  base  of  the  mountains. 

At  1 1  A.  M.  we  found  our  progress  check- 
ed. The  Indians  had  taken  us  through  a 
narrow  slough  to  make  a  "cut-off,"  which 
we  suddenly  found  frozen  solid.  Testing 
the  ice  proved  it  to  be  an  inch  in  thickness, 
quite  strong  enough  to  bear  our  canoe  and 
ourselves.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  "port- 
age "  brought  us  to  open  water,  but  it  was 
with  great  misgivings  that  we  again  launched 
our  boat.  Each  hour  showed  more  clearly 
the  risks  which  we  were  running  by  going  on. 
At  noon,  where  the  water  was  smooth,  we 
could  see  the  ice  forming  around  us  in  star- 
shaped  spangles.  The  shores  were  now 
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lined  with  a  compact  sheet,  extending  often 
far  into  the  stream,  and  against  this  the  grind- 
ing and  crushing  of  the  moving  floes  gave 
out  an  unpleasantly  suggestive  sound.  Large 
stones  were  occasionally  seen  floating  by, 
lifted,  as  I  have  before  described,  by  the 
anchor  ice. 

About  3  P.  M.,  upon  passing  a  sudden 
bend  in  the  river,  we  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  view  was  mag- 
nificent. A  long,  undulating  range,  white 
with  snow,  gradually  subsided  towards  the 
south  until  it  disappeared  behind  the  fringe 
of  spruce  and  cottonwoods  which  lined  the 
banks  of  the  Frazer.  As  our  canoe  moved 
on,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  still  and  the 
mountains  were  moving  like  a  panorama. 
Suddenly  there  rose  a  pyramid  of  snow, 
broad-based,  majestic,  towering  far  above  the 
rest,  a  sentinel  placed  in  mid-heaven.  This 
moved  slowly  from  our  sight,  and  we  glided 
on,  silent  and  subdued,  feeling  that  we  had 
gazed  upon  a  mighty  specimen  of  God's 
handiwork. 

Some  bars  which  we  passed  gave  mute  ev- 
idence of  the  ages  which  had  elapsed  since 
they  were  formed.  Their  substratum  con- 
sisted of  immense  trees  several  feet  in  diam- 
eter, in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Above 
these  came  boughs  arid  leaves  and  debris, 
covered  with  sand  and  loam,  upon  which 
were  growing  cottonwoods  three  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  sun  again  set  bright  and  clear.  We 
happened  to  be  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long 
reach  extending  to  the  southwest,  and  I 
stood  upon  the  bank  and  watched  it  disap- 
pear. Near  it  rose  a  single  cloud  like  a  bat- 
tlemented  tower — a  pinnacle  of  glistening 
fire.  Just  below  me  the  ice  lay  in  a  little 
bay,  partly  covered  with  a  thin  snow  whose 
flakes  had  been  polarized  by  the  frost,  and 
glittered  each  like  a  jewel.  The  river  shone 
brightly  in  its  borrowed  radiance,  broken  by 
the  masses  floating  on  its  surface.  Wintry 
as  the  scene  was,  I  could  but  enjoy  it,  and 
I  fell  into  a  reverie,  from  which  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  departing  splash  of  the  Indians' 
poles ;  and  in  order  to  dispel  the  illusion,  as 
well  as  chill,  which  had  crept  over  me,  I 
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broke  into  a  sharp  trot  until  I  reached  our 
boat  again.  We  ran  to-night  several  hours 
by  moonlight,  until  we  reached  a  rapid  and 
rocky  portion  of  the  stream,  which  the  In- 
dians pronounced  impassable,  except  by  day- 
light. 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  slightly  bald, 
and  about  two  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  the 
unpleasant  sensation  of  snow  falling  upon 
the  exposed  portion  of  my  head.  So  sound- 
ly had  I  slept,  and  so  inured  to  cold  had  I 
become,  that  it  had  fallen  about  an  inch  in 
depth  before  it  awakened  me.  We  shouted 
for  our  siwashes,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
tent  was  improvised  out  of  a  tarpaulin,  while 
we  lay  snugly  in  bed,  enjoying  the  peculiar 
satisfaction  of  being  made  comfortable  at 
other  people's  expense. 

In  the  morning  the  snow  had  ceased,  and 
the  weather  was  somewhat  milder.  The  ice 
had  increased  in  quantity,  but  was  much 
broken  by  the  few  miles  of  rapids  which  lay 
above  us ;  and  we  therefore  experienced  less 
difficulty  in  penetrating  it.  The  water  was 
exceedingly  swift,  and  the  channel  tortuous. 
Our  progress  was  very  slow  until  about  1 1 
A.  M.  ;  then  the  view  suddenly  expanded  into 
a  broad  and  placid  stream,  and  our  guide  in- 
formed us  that  three  miles  more  would  bring 
us  to  the  promised  land.  The  smoothness 
of  the  water,  however,  did  not  improve  the 
navigation,  for  the  ice  during  its  quiet  course 
for  fifty  miles  above  had  become  cemented 
into  large  masses,  sometimes  extending  half 
way  across  the  river,  and  firm  enough  to 
carry  a  man.  We  could  only  watch  the 
spaces  between  these  floes,  and  run  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Had  we  been  caught 
by  two  cakes  coming  together,  our  little 
canoe  would  have  been  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell. 

Soon  after  noon  we  reached  the  Portage, 
and  found  it,  from  a  cursory  examination, 
well  adapted  for  opening  a  route  to  the  Peace 
River  Mines.  As  it  was  almost  certain  that 
this  night  would  witness  the  blocking  of  the 
river,  we  allowed  ourselves  but  a  few  hours 
for  exploring,  and  at  3  p.  M.  started  on  our 
return. 

I  had  often  been  in  canoes,  and  had  run 
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the  worst  rapids  in  this  most  rapid  of  rivers, 
but  I  never  experienced  the  same  feeling  of 
utter  helplessness  that  I  did  in  the  hour 
which  ensued.  The  broken  masses  of  ice 
clasped  our  frail  bark  in  an  embrace  which 
bade  fair  to  be  the  embrace  of  death.  The 
utmost  strength  of  our  Indians  was  insuffi- 
cient to  guide  us  in  the  proper  channel,  and 
when  we  were  evidently  drifting  towards  hid- 
den dangers  their  shouts  and  frantic  efforts 
with  their  paddles  betokened  their  fears.  Up- 
on all  sides  huge  cakes  of  ice  would  suddenly 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as  they  were 
forced  upon  rocks  near  the  surface,  and  then 
fall  with  a  crash  that  would  have  buried 
us  if  we  had  been  beneath  them.  Often  we 
felt  the  thin  bottom  of  the  canoe  bend  as  we 
glided  over  stones  hardly  covered,  and  we 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  blow 
that  would  leave  us  struggling  without  hope 
in  that  frightful  turmoil  of  waters. 

Just  before  dark  our  crew  gave  a  joyful 
cheer,  and  said  that  the  rapids  were  passed. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  river,  Shep  and  I  philosoph- 
ically stretched  ourselves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  to  make  up  our  loss  of  sleep.  As  I 
drifted  into  dreamland,  I  could  fancy  that 
we  had  just  escaped  from  some  living  mon- 
ster, and  that  the  ceaseless  grinding  of  the 
ice  was  the  expression  of  its  impotent  rage. 
Occasionally  we  would  be  awakened,  and 
find  ourselves  closely  encompassed  by  drift- 
ing cakes,  through  which  we  could  hardly 
move.  Then  a  clearer  spot  would  be  reach- 
ed, and  we  would  wrap  our  blankets  around 
us  for  other  dreams. 

At  eleven  p.  M.  we  reached  Fort  George, 
and  found  that  our  boat  had  returned  below 
the  Isle  de  Pierre  Rapids,  fearing  that  an 
ice  gorge  might  occur  there  during  the  night. 
We  had  gradually  been  leaving  the  main 


body  of  ice  behind  us,  and  now  began  to 
breathe  more  freely.  Our  appetites  were 
sharpened  by  our  nocturnal  trip,  and  we  at 
once  started  our  preparations  for  supper.  In 
the  midst  of  these  our  boy  Billy  walked  in, 
a  perfect  icicle.  He  had  capsized  a  canoe, 
and  taken  an  involuntary  plunge  into  the 
stream.  The  short  walk  from  the  river  to 
the  Fort  had  frozen  his  clothes  as  stiff  as  a 
coat  of  mail.  We  gave  the  fellow  some  dry 
clothes  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  by  his  de- 
lighted grin  were  satisfied  that  for  another 
drink  he  would  have  taken  a  second  bath. 

At  two  A.  M.  we  again  embarked  for  Isle 
de  Pierre,  fifteen  miles  below,  where  we 
found  a  jam  of  a  mile  in  length,  around 
which  we  were  compelled  to  pack  our  blank- 
ets and  traps  to  the  boat  below.  Noon  saw 
us  again  afloat,  and  at  nine  P.  M.  we  land- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  oppo- 
site a  blazing  camp-fire  built  by  some  half- 
starved  and  ragged  miners  who  had  arrived 
during  the  day.  The  offer  of  a  "square 
meal"  and  plenty  of  grog  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted by  them,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
night  was  spent  by  them  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. We  were  now  but  twenty  miles  from 
Quesnelle,  and  they  had  decided  to  leave 
their  boat  and  take  to  the  woods  rather  than 
drag  it  across  the  ice  gorge  in  the  canon  be- 
low. By  the  aid  of  a  fat  man  in  the  party, 
who  seemed  quite  averse  to  the  physical  ex- 
ertion of  walking,  I  succeeded  in  dissuading 
them  from  this  course;  and  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day  the  united  crews  dragged 
both  boats  over  the  half  mile  of  treacherous 
ice,  and  launched  them  in  comparatively 
clear  water  below.  Evening  saw  us  at  Ques- 
nelle, feeling  somewhat  similar  to  Richard- 
son's when,  after  his  escape  from  a  Southern 
prison,  he  telegraped  to  his  friends,  "Out 
of  the  gates  of  Death,  out  of  the  jaws  of 
Hell!" 

G.  B.    Wright. 
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DURING  the  latter  part  of  February,  1873, 
an  Italian  fisherman,  grappling  for  some  lost 
chains  at  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street  wharf, 
San  Francisco,  found  his  irons  entangled  in 
something  which  required  an  extra  outlay  of 
strength  to  raise.  Several  times  the  grapple 
lost  its  hold,  and  when  the  weight  was  finally 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  unsightly  face  of 
a  corpse  parted  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  so  suddenly  confronted  the  fisher- 
man, that  he  loosened  his  hold  upon  the 
rope,  and  allowed  the  face  to  disappear.  In 
a  few  moments  it  was  again  drawn  up,  and 
finally  deposited  upon  the  wharf.  The  idlers 
who  were  wont  to  lounge  in  the  vicinity 
slowly  gathered  about  the  body;  the  saloons 
along  the  water  front  contributed  their  quo- 
ta, women  and  children  swarmed  from  the 
Tenements,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  several 
hundred  people  had  reached  the  spot. 

As  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  bay  gradual- 
ly trickled  from  the  body,  and  the  sun  dried 
the  salt  water  from-  the  face,  half  a  dozen 
people  attempted  to  identify  the  dead,  and 
presently  disputes  arose  as  to  who  he  might 
have  been  when  living.  The  object  of  their 
curiosity  was  dressed  in  broadcloth,  and  the 
feet  were  encased  in  French  calf;  a  circum- 
stance which  tended  to  arouse  the  prejudices 
of  the  rabble.  When  the  police  arrived, 
they  found  a  stab  in  the  neck,  and  the  mark 
of  a  cut  across  the  back  of  the  right  hand. 
The  legs  were  tied  together  at  the  knees,  and 
a  piece  of  pig  iron,  weighing  about  fifty 
pounds,  had  been  lashed  to  the  waist  by  a 
sailor's  knot. 

The  dead-cart  soon  conveyed  the  find  to 
the  Coroner's  office,  and  next  morning  the 
newspapers  devoted  a  column  or  so  apiece 
to  the  mystery.  As  the  remains  tainted  the 
atmosphere  of  the  morgue  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  they  were  identified  and  disowned  by 
five  separate  persons;  and  finally  buried  in 


a  pine  shell,  leaving  the  matter  still  as  much 
a  mystery  as  on  that  afternoon  when  the 
body  fouled  with  the  fisherman's  grappling 
hooks. 

The  detectives,  however,  were  not  idle, 
and  the  police  and  the  tireless  reporters  of 
the  press  vied  with  each  other  in  discovering 
and  tracing  clues.  Who  should  first  fix  the 
date  of  the  killing  ?  A  reporter  on  a  daily 
paper  announced  that  it  was  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary the  1 3th.  His  theory  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i3th 
the  owner  of  the  Shamrock,  a  fishing  smack, 
had  purchased  a  bar  of  pig  iron  at  a  junk 
shop,  and  broken  it  in  two  pieces  to  use  as 
ballast  for  his  boat.  He  put  out  from  the 
wharf  on  the  morning  of  the  i4th,  complain- 
ing that  one  of  the  pieces  of  iron  had  been 
stolen  the  night  before.  The  news  gatherer 
held  that  the  weight  attached  to  the  body 
was  the  missing  piece  of  iron.  In  spite  of 
the  assertions  of  the  police  to  the  contrary, 
this  theory  proved  correct,  as  the  Shamrock 
arrived  in  a  few  days,  and  the  skipper  iden- 
tified his  missing  ballast  by  simply  fitting  the 
broken  parts  together.  He  also  gave  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  his  whereabouts  on  the 
1 3th,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  really 
been  the  victim  of  a  theft. 

By  this  time  the  newspaper  discussion  had 
so  stirred  the  curiosity  of  the  town  that  lit- 
tle else  was  talked  of  beyond  the  "Commer- 
cial Street  wharf  mystery,"  as  it  was  common- 
ly known.  It  was  the  topic  of  the  boudoir, 
the  street  car,  and  the  grog  shop,  and  new 
and  startling  theories  were  advanced  daily. 

Still  the  body  was  not  identified,  and  the 
murderer  was  not  arrested. 

II. 

On  the  loth  of  March  following  the  events 
I  have  related,  I  was  at  the  residence  of  John 
Denton,  in  Oakland ;  I  had  arrived  about 
noon,  and  expected  within  one  hour  to  be 
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married  to  his  daughter,  Helen  Denton,  aft- 
er an  acquaintance  and  courtship  of  less 
than  six  months.  The  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  all  pleased  with  the  match,  except 
the  aunt  of  my  prospective  wife,  who  seemed 
to  have  many  misgivings  over  the  affair, 
always  insisting  that  Mary,  Helen's  sister, 
should  have  been  the  bride. 

"  It'll  all  be  over  at  two  o'clock,  auntie," 
I  said  in  a  tone  of  forced  cheerfulness. 

"Don't  be  too  sure,  young  man,"  she  an- 
swered dolefully;  "there's  many  a  slip  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the — 

A  ring  at  the  door  bell  cut  her  sentence 
short. ' 

"Some  one  wants  to  see  Mr.  Marston," 
said  a  voice  in  the  hall,  and  I  stepped  out. 
There  were  two  men  standing  in  the  door. 
The  larger  one  asked  me  to  come  outside, 
and  on  the  porch  showed  me  a  warrant  for 
my  arrest. 

"On  what  charge,  pray?" 

"Murder." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  household  had  rilled 
the  hall,  Helen  leading  the  way  in  her  bridal 
robes.  John  Denton  was  the  first  to  recov- 
er his  composure  and  inquire  for  particu- 
lars. The  officers  gave  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed,  "the  murder  com- 
mitted on  Commercial  Street  wharf?" 

The  two  men  nodded. 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  amount  of  bail  re 
quired. 

"  We  must  take  you  to  the  city  prison  at 
once.  We  have  no  option  in  matters  of  bail. 

A  moment  later  a  pair  of  handcuffs  were 
slipped  over  my  wrists,  and  one  of  the  men 
tapped  me  significantly  upon  the  shoulder 
as  he  pointed  to  a  hack  standing  at  the  gate. 
I  turned  to  kiss  Helen  "  good-by,"  but  her 
aunt  had  led  her  back  into  the  hall,  and  as 
I  went  down  the  steps  between  the  officers 
I  caught  the  tones  of  John  Denton's  voice  : 

"This  comes  of  making  hasty  matches 
with  strangers." 

I  entered  the  hack  ;  the  door  was  slammed 
only  to  rebound  again.  As  the  driver  was 
adjusting  the  catch,  it  gave  Mary  Denton 
time  to  run  down  the  walk  and  grasp  my 


shackled  hand  through  the  open  window  of 
the  vehicle. 

"  I  don't  think  as  the  rest  do,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton.  I  know  it  will  come  out  all  right.  If 

» 

The  driver  wound  his  lash  around  his 
horses'  flanks,  the  hand  that  clasped  mine 
released  its  hold,  and  the  sympathetic  face 
disappeared. 

The  hand  seemed  warmer  than  Helen's 
ever  had.  As  we  whirled  away  I  began  to 
think  of  my  sudden  reeling  from  the  sun- 
shine into  the  shadow.  The  cold  profes- 
sional look  of  my  companions  gave  me  neither 
encouragement  nor  sympathy.  I  thought  with 
a  thousand  bitter  pangs  of  the  falling  away 
of  the  Denton  family  from  me  upon  the  ac- 
cusation of  a  crime  of  which  I  was  guiltless. 
How  little  my  affianced  could  have  loved  me 
to  have  made  so  sudden  and  willing  a  re- 
treat. In  the  midst  of  this  the  fidelity  of 
the  heretofore  plain  and  commonplace  Mary 
was  the  bright  and  steady  light  gleaming  in 
all  this  darkness.  An  hour  later  I  had  time 
to  continue  my  reflections  more  at  leisure  in 
one  of  the  iron  cells  of  the  city  prison  of 
San  Francisco. 

• 

III. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  what 
passed  in  my  mind,  during  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  detectives  who  had  worked 
up  the  case  called  at  my  cell,  and  we  had  a 
short  business  interview. 

"  Where  were  you  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  1 3th?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  I  replied, 
"  as  I  keep  no  diary  of  my  movements." 

"  Let  me  refresh  your  memory,"  said  the 
elder,  and  apparently  the  more  active  one,  of 
the  two.  "  Did  you  not  attend  a  ball  at 
Platt's  Hall  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  did." 

He  produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  tag 
which  had  been  torn  off  a  ball  ticket.  On 
the  tag  was  my  signature  like  this  : 

Date,  Feb.  ijf/i. 
Name,  George  Marston. 
Keep  this  for  return  check. 
Not  transferable. 
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"  That  is  my  name.  I  used  that  ticket  on 
the  night  of  the  ball;  stayed  in  the  Hall 
about  ten  minutes,  and  feeling  unwell  went 
out  on  the  street  for  air." 

"  You  went  down  on  Commercial  Street 
wharf  for  air,  did  you  not  ?  " 

A  vague  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  me, 
but  I  finally  answered  : 

"I  went  to  the  wharf  about  midnight  to 
get  the  fresh  sea  breeze." 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances.  One  of 
them  then  went  out,  and  presently  returned 
with  five 'others.  There  were  two  Greek 
fishermen,  two  sailors  and  a  saloon-keeper. 
They  inspected  me,  one  after  another,  and 
identified  me  as  a  person  they  had  seen 
upon  the  wharf  on  the  night  of  February 
1 3th.  The  detectives  appeared  satisfied. 
After  the  usual  legal  proceedings,  I  was 
placed  on  trial  for  my  life,  for  the  murder  of 
the  unknown  man  whose  body  had  been 
fished  up  from  the  Bay. 

The  trial  lasted  but  two  days.  The  de- 
tectives testified  that  they  had  arrested  me 
after  finding  the  tag  of  the  ball  ticket  lying 
half  imbedded  in  the  dirt  of  the  wharf,  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  where  the  body  must  have 
been  bound  with  the  ropes.  They  found 
that  I  had  at  one  time  served  in  the  navy, 
and  the  ropes  had  been  tied  with  a  sailor's 
knot.  They  had  also  found  a  blood-stained 
button  pressed  in  between  the  cracks  of  the 
planks,  and  on  examining  my  room  on 
Kearny  Street,  they  had  found  a  coat  worn 
by  me  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  from, 
which  a  button  was  missing,  and  the  button 
found  by  them  matched  those  which  re- 
mained. 

The  five  witnesses  before  mentioned  tes- 
tified that  they  had  seen  me  leave  the  wharf 
and  hurry  up  the  street.  One  of  them  had 
heard  a  cry  for  help  half  an  hour  before. 

An  old  woman,  discovered  the  day  before 
the  case  was  called,  swore  positively  that 
on  that  night  she  had  seen  a  man  bundle 
something  off  the  wharf  and  walk  hastily  up 
the  street.  As  he  passed  the  street  lamp  on 
the  corner  she  had  caught  full  sight  of  his 
face,  which  face  she  identified  as  mine. 

My  attorney  made  a  strong  plea,  but  no 


alibi  could  be  proven,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,  with  a  recommend- 
ation for  mercy  on  account  of  previous  good 
character." 

The  Court  sentenced  me  to  San  Quentin 
for  life. 

I  could  see,  in  my  own  mind,  how  all  this 
crushing  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence 
had  accumulated.  I  had  indeed  visited  the 
wharf  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  simply  to 
catch  the  sea  breeze  on  my  fevered  face.  I 
had  carelessly  thrown  away  the  tag  of  my 
ball  ticket.  Discovering  a  loose  button  on 
my  coat  as  it  dangled  by  a  single  thread,  I 
had  pulled  it  off  and  cast  it  away  also.  This 
was  as  far  as  I  could  trace  my  connection 
with  the  bloody  work,  which  possibly  took 
place  there  half  an  hour  later.  I  felt  certain 
that  a  person  resembling  me  had  committed 
the  act,  which  I  was  to  expiate  with  a  life- 
long imprisonment.  I  could  but  bow  to  my 
fate. 

My  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
where  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 


IV. 


Two  days  later  I  found  myself  alone  in  a 
convict's  cell  and  clad  in  a  convict's  suit. 
My  misfortunes  seemed  to  give  me  strength 
to  endure,  and  a  hope  which  never  let  me 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  something  would 
some  day  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  this 
horrible  mystery  to  do  me  ample  justice. 

My  affianced  never  wrote,  except  a  formal 
letter  releasing  me  from  my  engagement. 
Mary  wrote  often,  assuring  me  of  her  deter- 
mination to  ferret  the  dark  work  to  the  bot- 
tom. I  doubted  her  ability  to  effect  any- 
thing, but  felt  happy  when  these  letters  came. 

Two  years  passed  monotonously.  One 
day  one  of  the  new  officers  came  to  my  cell 
and  looked  in.  My  back  was  turned,  but  I 
could  feel  his  gaze  just  as  plainly  as  one  feels 
a  cold  blast  of  air  when  a  door  is  opened. 
I  knew  the  instant  he  took  his  eyes  off  me, 
and  turned  just  as  he  closed  the  door.  One 
night  the  same  man — I  knew  when  I  heard 
his  step  and  felt  in  his  presence  that  it  was  the 
same — came  in,  and  holding  up  his  lantern 
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gazed  at  my  face.  I  cannot  explain  how  it 
was,  but  when  he  went  away  I  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  cell,  possessed  with  a 
strange  excitement.  Two  years  of  confine- 
ment had  seemingly  benumbed  my  mental 
faculties,  and  my  brain  had  sunk  into  that 
dormant  state  which  is  in  thorough  accord 
.with  the  routine  of  convict  life  and  the  sur- 
roundings ofgray  walls.  From  this  on  I  was 
more  active  and  wakeful,  but  my  faculties 
seemed  continually  groping  about,  as  a  man 
moving  in  the  dark  stretches  forth  his  hands 
expecting  momentarily  to  touch  something. 
The  authorities  soon  found  that  I  could 
be  trusted  with  certain  privileges  without 
risk.  Having  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  I 
had  much  to  do  in  the  chemist's  laboratory, 
and  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  new 
officer.  Whenever  we  met  his  eyes  always 
refused  to  confront  mine,  and  one  day  it 
came  upon  me  like  a  flash  from  the  darkness 
that  his  face  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  my 
own,  as  were  also  his  movements  and  gen- 
eral physique.  None  of  the  convicts  appear- 
ed to  have  noticed  the  resemblance  which 
now  seemed  to  me  so  remarkable — at  least, 
none  of  them  had  ever  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  me.  The  man's  name  was  Henry 
Johnson. 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  in  the  laboratory 
mixing  some  compound  for  a  cold,  when  I 
heard  Johnson  and  a  guard  talking  in  the 
next  room. 

"That  must  have  been  some  time  ago," 
said  Johnson. 

"O,  no,"  replied  the  other  carelessly;  "it 
was  when  you  kept  books  in  the  wharfinger's 
office  at  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street." 

I  stopped  stirring  the  mixture  and  strained 
my  ears  to  hear  more,  but  Johnson  made  no 
reply.  When  I  went  back  to  my  cell  that 
night,  it  was  not  to  sleep  but  to  think. 

What  a  grand  place  to  think  in  is  a  prison 
cell!  What  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness 
and  solitude !  For  several  weeks  I  had  been 
without  a  companion  ;  now  I  was  more  than 
ever  glad  to  be  alone.  Johnson  was  my 
living  image,  and  had  once  kept  books  on 
Commercial  Street  wharf!  I  remembered 
how  this  man  had  studied  me  in  my  cell, 


and  how  strangely  he  had  acted  at  various 
times  in  my  presence.  Here  was  the  key  to 
the  murder  for  which  I  was  suffering  punish- 
ment. Could  I  ever  find  the  door?  Doubt- 
less the  witnesses  had  mistaken  me  for  him 
on  the  trial,  and  testified  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  My  unfortunate  re- 
semblance to  this  man  Johnson  might  have 
deceived  even  acquaintances,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Although  my  brain  had  been 
stagnant  since  my  imprisonment,  now  its 
sluggish  waters  became  a  whirlpool  of  plots 
and  plans.  Every  circumstance  of  the  case 
was  being  drawn  into  the  sweep  of  the  flood 
and  rotated  toward  the  vortex.  Everything 
connected  with  the  trial  was  revived  to  me, 
and  I  made  a  new  study  of  it. 

As  the  days  went  by  I  concentrated  all 
my  thoughts  "upon  some  plan  of  proving  to 
the  world  the  guilt  of  Johnson.  Six  months 
passed,  but  I  had  made  no  progress  with  my 
plans.  Mary  Denton  continued  to  write, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  of  invoking  her  as- 
sistance. I  knew  she  was  doing  what  she 
could  to  clear  my  name,  but  I  did  not  dare 
to  mention  this  clue  in  my  letter  to  her,  ev- 
ery one  of  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Warden.  I  had  about  given  up  hope 
when  Johnson  was  taken  sick  with  fever,  and 
I  was  ordered  to  his  bedside  by  the  physi- 
cian. There  was  considerable  sickness  in  the 
prison,  and  being  a  trusty  about  the  labora- 
tory I  had  often  acted  as  nurse  and  watcher. 
In  this  instance  my  duty  was  to  act  as  nurse 
^during  the  night.  Chance  had  thrown  this 
man  under  my  hand  when  I  least  expected 
it,  and  I  determined  that  before  he  recov- 
ered I  would  wring  the  secret  from  him.  I 
contented  myself  with  watching  him  the  first 
night,  but  on  the  night  following  he  was 
slightly  delirious,  and  I  gave  him  a  few  grains 
of  hasheesh,  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp. 

He  soon  became  restless  and  voluble  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  the  murder.  It 
acted  like  an  electric  shock.  He  rose  to  a 
sitting  'posture,  shouting  and  beating  the  air 
savagely  with  his  arms. 

"Oh  God!"  he  cried,  "Where  is  the  rope? 
I  only  gave  him  one  stab  before  I  threw  him 
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over,"  and  again  he  beat  the  air  and  defend- 
ed himself  against  unseen  foes.  Then  spring- 
ing from  the  bed,  he  cowered  at  my  feet  and 
begged  piteously  for  protection  against  the 
police. 

"Where  did  you  kill  him?"  I  whispered, 
bending  over  him. 

"I  killed  him  on  the  wharf,  and  threw 
him  into  the  bay,  but  he  wouldn't  stay  down." 

"Why  didn't  you  tie  something  to  him?" 
I  whispered  again. 

"I  did,  but  they  pulled  him  up,  iron  and 
all.  Don't  you  see  him  there,  covered  with 
slime?  Can't  you  see  that  hole  in  his  neck? 
Look !  he's  rising  up,"  and  with  a  yell  of 
terror  he  sprang  partly  to  his  feet,  and  fell 
back  senseless. 

I  lifted  him  upon  the  bed,  as  a  nurse  from 
an  adjoining  room,  attracted  by  his  outcry, 
came  in  and  helped  me  to  administer  a  qui- 
eting draught. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt. 
The  murderer  was  before  me.  Should  I  de- 
nounce him  to  the  authorities?  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  do  so.  The  path  to 
justice,  I  had  found  to  my  cost,  was  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  courts.  The 
ground  on  which  I  stood  was  too  uncertain, 
and  I  wanted  time  to  reflect.  On  the  third 
night  I  was  sitting  by  his  bed,  thinking  and 
planning  with  no  results,  when  he  again  be- 
gan raving  of  the  murder.  Suddenly,  he 
rose  half  upright  and  said  slowly: 

"Would  that  I  could  be  in  the  place  of 
the  innocent  man  that  they  convicted!" 

"Why  should  he  not  be?"  was  my  answer- 
ing thought. 

The  raving  victim  of  my  plots  and  author 
of  my  wrongs  had  supplied  the  cue. 


V. 


The  next  evening  I  had  fully  decided  up- 
on what  to  do.  I  must  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  sick  man  and  leave  him  in  mine. 
Of  course  he  would  have  his  story  to  tell  aft- 
er I  had  finished  my  work,  but  I  cunningly 
anticipated  him.  When  the  Doctor  made 
his  evening  visit  I  said: 

"  You  don't  know  me  yet.     I  am  another 


man  entirely.     I  was  drugged  and  my  iden- 
tity changed." 

He  turned  upon  me  with  a  quizzical  look 
and  replied:  "Your  watching  is  too  much 
for  you.  I  will  put  a  new  man  on  to-night. 
You  had  better  go  to  bed  and  rest." 

I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  lost  ground  by  this 
foolish  remark,  and  immediately  acquiesced, 
but  added  that  I  would  break  the  new  man  in. 
He  soon  returned  with  the  new  watcher,  and 
as  he  left  the  apartment  advised  me  to  take 
some  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  I  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  my  substitute.  He 
was  a  fat,  lazy  sort  of  a  man,  more  inclined  to 
doze  in  an  easy  chair  than  worry  his  patient 
with  anxious  attentions.  The  sick  man  was 
unusually  quiet,  and  by  midnight  my  com- 
panion, soothed  by  the  silence,  was  fast 
asleep  and  snoring.  It  was  an  unmistakably 
deep  and  heavy  sleep,  upon  which  I  felt  I 
could  depend;  but  in  case  he  should  waken 
I  had  determined  to  ask  his  assistance. 

Lowering  the  light,  I  drew  from  my  pock- 
et, a  bottle  of  Cannabis  Indica,  which  I  had 
easily  secured  in  the  laboratory  that  after- 
noon, gave  the  patient  a  liberal  dose,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  was  unconscious.  The 
feat  of  putting  my  clothes  upon  his  limp  and 
helpless  body  was  more  difficult  than  I  had 
anticipated,  but  I  finally  accomplished  it. 
Then,  lifting  him  in  my  arms,  I  staggered 
across  the  room  and  succeeded  in  depositing 
him  upon  a  little  cot  where  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  resting  when  overtasked  with 
long  watches.  The  vial  containing  the  drug 
I  took  care  to  leave  in  the  vest  pocket  of  the 
clothes  I  had  put  upon  him.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  I  had  donned  his  fever-scented 
night  shirt,  not  without  some  misgivings,  and 
had  taken  his  place  in  bed.  It  was  none  too 
soon,  for  the  Doctor's  footstep  was  in  the 
hallway.  It  was  not  usual  for  him  to  call  at 
this  hour,  but  he  evidently  was  distrustful 
of  the  abilities  of  the  new  watcher. 

"  A  nice  pair  of  watchers,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  noticed  the  two  sleeping  men. 

My  companion  woke  up  and  insisted  that 
he  had  only  dozed  for  a  moment.  Walking 
over  to  the  cot,  the  doctor  paused  before  the 
senseless  figure  of  Johnson. 
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"  Poor  fellow;  his  watching  has  worn  him 
out.  High  fever"  he  continued,  as  he  touch- 
ed his  forehead.  "  I  ought  to  have  sent  him 
to  bed  long  ago." 

By  this  time  the  new  watcher  was  fairly 
aroused,  and  assisted  the  Doctor  to  take 
Johnson  into  the  next  room,  where  they  re- 
moved the  clothes  I  had  so  lately  put  upon 
him.  The  vial  fell  upon  the  floor  as  they  re- 
moved the  vest.  The  Doctor  picked  it  up, 
and,  after  examining  it,  exclaimed: 

"  What  did  the  fool  mean  by  taking  this ! 
A  high  old  starter  for  a  fever!"  supplement- 
ing his  remarks  with  frequent  profane  ex- 
pletives. He  was  soon  by  my  bedside,  where, 
as  he  felt  my  pulse,  he  paused  nonplussed; 
and  no  wonder.  Johnson's  fever  had  been 
much  lower  a  few  hours  before.  The  ner- 
vous excitement  had  sent  my  pulse  to  a 
bounding  gait,  and  my  temperature  was  cor- 
respondingly high.  As  he  was  giving  me  a 
dose  of  medicine.  Johnson  broke  forth  again 
with  ravings  about  the  murder.  The  Doctor 
listened  awhile,  gave  him  a  quieting  draught, 
and,  as  he  passed  my  bed  again,  muttered: 

"  Never  heard  him  talk  that  way  before. 
Guess  he  did  kill  somebody."  These  words 
were  more  quieting  to  me  than  medicine. 
Next  morning  I  was  indeed  a  genuine  pa- 
tient, sick  with  typhoid  fever  ;  but  I  felt  that 
I  was  free. 

VI. 

In  two  months  I  was  well  enough  to  be 
about.  Johnson  had  also  recovered,  and 
was  occupying  my  cell.  The  physician  told 
me  that  his  case  was  a  sad  one;  that  his  rea- 
son had  been  affected  by  his  sickness,  and 
that  he  constantly  imagined  he  was  some 
one  else.  My  situation  was  daily  becoming 
more  unpleasant,  and  a  constant  dread  of 
discovery  hastened  my  resolution  to  quit 
San  Quentin  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Doc- 
tor agreed  with  me  that  a  change  of  scene 
was  necessary  to  complete  my  convalescence. 
I  gave  notice  of  my  resignation  to  the  Ward- 
en, who  accepted  it  with  kindly  expressions 
of  regret.  I  was  paid  $360  due  on  salary, 
and  signed  Johnson's  name  to  the  receipt. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  I  had  practiced  coun- 


terfeiting his  signature  with  passable  success, 
at  any  rate  it  did  not  attract  the  Clerk's  at- 
tention. 

Here,  indeed,  was  my  first  crime.  I  had 
obtained  money  under  false  pretences  and 
committed  forgery.  Driving  these  reflections 
from  my  mind,  I  passed  through  the  outer 
gate  in  the  wagon,  and  was  driven  to  the 
boat  along  with  Johnson's  trunk.  It  seemed 
an  age  before  the  boat  started,  but  at  last  it 
backed  away  from  the  wharf,  and  wheeling, 
headed  for  San  Francisco.  When  the  space 
between  myself  and  the  shore  gradually  wid- 
ened, and  I  saw  the  wagon  start  upon  its  re- 
turn trip,  I  felt  with  an  indescribable  delight 
that  I  was  again  at  liberty.  I  luxuriated  in 
the  sunshine  and  sea  breeze  of  the  most  ex- 
hilerating  journey  of  my  life,  and  as  I  neared 
San  Francisco,  and  recognized  its  familiar 
outlines,  I  was  like  a  man  drunk  with  new 
wine. 

The  difficulties  of  my  position  soon  de- 
veloped, as  I  signed  the  name  H.  L.  John- 
son on  the  hotel  register.  The  clerk  ex- 
tended his  hand,  remarking: 

"Back  again,  old  boy?  you  look  pale." 

I  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  told  him  of 
my  recent  illness.  He  opened  a  conversa- 
tion in  a  chatty  and  familiar  style  which 
somewhat  puzzled  me  to  meet,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  another  traveler  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  to  my  room,  where  I  took 
the  liberty  of  examining  the  contents  of  John- 
son's trunk.  The  first  letter  which  I  read 
bore  a  San  Francisco  post-mark,  and  had 
been  mailed  but  a  short  time  prior  to  John- 
son's sickness.  It  read: 

You  have  not  sent  me  the  regular  divy.  Coin 
talks  and  also  keeps  people  from  talking.  I  don't 
want  to  squeal,  but  I  must  have  some  money  within 
three  days.  Send  it  to  the  old  address.  B. 

This  I  assumed  was  either  a  private  de- 
tective, who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  or  a 
black-mailing  witness.  "Suppose  the  writer 
of  this  letter  should  conclude  to  'squeal!'" 

As  I  said  these  words  musingly,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  I  unlocked  and  open- 
ed it,  and  a  man  who  stood  at  the  threshold 
bowed  blandly. 

"Mr.  Johnson,  I  believe." 
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"Yes,  sir." 

He  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  said 
quietly: 

"I  must  trouble  you  to  put  your  wrists  in 
these." 

"On  what  charge?"  I  asked  with  a  sink- 
ing heart. 

"Murder." 

"  What  murder?" 

"The  Commercial  Street  wharf  murder. 
Here  are  the  papers." 

"  But  one  man  has  already  been  convicted 
of  that  crime!" 

"Quite  true!  but  he  turns  out  to  be  the 
wrong  man.  We  have  discovered  new  and 
important  evidence." 

Without  further  parley,  I  accompanied  the 
officer  to  the  City  Prison,  utterly  broken 
down  in  courage  and  hope.  It  seemed  use- 
less to  longer  resist  a  fate  like  mine.  To 
break  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  I  had  so 
cunningly  woven  about  myself  seemed  im- 
possible. 

One  of  the  next  morning's  papers  con- 
tained the  following  : 

A  STRANGE  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

Yesterday  evening  detective  Ellis  arrested  Henry 
L.  Johnson  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  charged  with  having 
committed  the  murder  at  the  foot  of  Commercial 
Street  Wharf  in  February,  1873.  A  man  named 
Marston,  who  bears  a  remarkable  personal  resem- 
blance to  Johnson,  was  convicted  of  the  crime  and 
has  since  been  serving  a  life  sentence  in  San  Quentin. 
One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  affair  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Johnson  has  for  some  time  past  been  an  of- 
ficer at  the  States  Prison,  where  Marston,  the  inno- 
cent man,  was  a  prisoner.  The  latter  was  convicted 
upon  the  testimony  of  half  a  dozen  witnesses  who 
were  misled  by  the  strong  resemblance  between  the 
two  men.  A  romantic  episode  in  this  peculiar  case 
is  the  fact  that  Miss  Mary  Denton,  of  Oakland,  a 
sister  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Marston  was 
engaged  prior  to  his  arrest,  was  directly  instrumental 
in  clearing  up  the  mystery.  The  evidence  in  the 
possession  of  the  detectives  is  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory that  the  Governor  will  pardon  Marston  im- 
mediately. 

V. 

"A  lady  wishes  to  see  you." 

It  was  the  turnkey  who  spoke.  I  could 
surmise  that  no  one  except  Mary  would  call 
upon  me,  and  my  anticipation  of  the  meet- 


ing was  something  intense.  My  excitement 
prevented  me,  for  the  time  being,  from  re- 
membering that  Mary,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  I  had 
exchanged  personalities  with  Johnson. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  silk  in  the  corridor. 

"This  way,  Madam,"  said  the  turnkey, 
swinging  his  keys  toward  my  cell.  "I  will 
call  for  you  in  fifteen  minutes." 

As  the  woman  entered  and  removed  her 
veil,  I  ste  pped  forward,  and  then  drew  back 
astonished. 

It  was  Helen  Denton. 
To  her  who  had  deserted  me  in  my  first 
hour  of  peril  I  was  perfectly  indifferent. 
Why  did  not  Mary,  who  had  kept  me  buoyed 
up  all  these  long  years  with  letters  of  friend- 
ship and  encouragement,  come  to  me  when 
disaster  had  again  overtaken  me?  Helen 
advanced  as  I  retreated,  and  held  out  her 
hands  imploringly. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  show 
you  how  a  woman  can  keep  the  vows  of  her 
affection." 

The  situation  for  an  instant  staggered  me. 
The  woman  whom  I  had  so  nearly  married 
'  mistaking  me  for  Johnson  ! 

"  Don't  shrink  from  me  because  you  are 
charged  with  crime.  Don't  think  for  an  in- 
stant that  since  I  have  learned  everything 
my  love  has  abated  in  the  least." 

She  placed  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders 
and  tenderly  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 
The  last  few  months  had  made  me  an  adept  in 
duplicity,  and  I  decided  at  once  to  keep  up 
the  illusion.  Circumstances  seemed  deter- 
mined to  force  me  into  strange  positions,  and 
these  positions  J  had  become  accustomed  to 
accept. 

"  Miss  Denton,  I  am  ready  to  release  you 
from  everything.  You  may  with  propriety 
go  back  to  your  old  love,  Mr.  Marston.  His 
character  is  free  from  stain,  and  mine  is  not 
It  seems  to  me  a  duty  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  owe  him." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  take  any  backward  steps," 
as  if  considering  the  force  of  every  word.  "I 
was  guided  by  the  advice  of  older  persons, 
and  when  the  test  came  I  realized  that  my 
affection  had  been  but  a  passing  fancy. 
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When  I  met  you,  you  seemed  so  like  him  as 
I  first  knew  him  in  the  early  days  of  our 
courtship,  that  I  unconsciously  loved  you  as 
I  once  imagined  I  loved  him.  I  care  no 
more  for  him  now  than  if  he  had  never  ex- 
isted. I  will  follow  you  to  the  prison  gate, 
if  need  be;  but  there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  all  this.  I  believe  you  innocent,  and 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prove  it." 

Her  excitement  had  brought  a  glow  to 
her  cheek ;  her  eyes  flashed  into  mine,  and 
as  she  stood  there  erect,  superb  and  woman- 
ly, I  wondered  for  an  instant  if  it  were  not 
worth  the  trial  to  win  her  back  again  ;  but  I 
called  to  mind  how  she  had  turned  from  me 
when  I  was  arrested,  her  cold  and  formal 
letter  of  dismissal,  and  how  she  had  never 
troubled  herself  to  inquire  into  my  guilt  or 
innocence.  In  my  prison  cell  I  had  cursed 
and  despised  her,  when  contrasting  her  con- 
duct with  her  sister's.  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  mete  out  a  fearful  revenge,  but  could  not 
bring  myself  to  strike  the  blow. 

"  It  is  useless,  Helen,"  I  said  finally,  "  to 
talk  of  this  now.  I  have  no  prospects  worth 
living  for,  and  now  every  recollection  of  me 
will  be  a  weight  upon  your  mind." 

"  No,  no.  Don't  say  that."  She  fell  at 
my  feet,  clasping  both  my  hands  in  hers, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

I  felt  like  a  vessel  being  slowly  torn  from 
her  moorings  by  the  force  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing tempest. 

"  I  will  lay  my  life  at  your  feet,  and  show 
by  daily  and  hourly  devotion  how  much  love 
I  hold  in  my  heart  for  you." 

I  looked  down  upon  the  pleading  face,  so 
full  of  agony  and  wet  with  tears.  I  had  in- 
tended to  crush  her  by  bluntly  telling  her 
that  I  had  ceased  to  love  her;  but  now  the 
shadow  of  my  life  seemed  turned  back  upon 
the  dial — back  to  the  time  we  had  strolled 
together  in  the  woods  as  lovers,  and  the 
night  I  had  placed  the  betrothal  ring  upon 
her  finger.  Should  I  take  her  in  my  arms, 
or  cast  her  from  me  ?  Was  I  in  a  position 
to  do  either?  There  was  a  moment  or  two 
of  uncertain  suspense,  when  we  both  heard 
the  turnkey's  'step  and  the  jingle  of  his  keys. 
Rising  quickly,  she  kissed  me  passionately 


upon  the  mouth,  and  as  the  door  swung 
open  glided  past  the  turnkey  and  disap- 
peared. 

VIII. 

After  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  this 
strange  meeting,  and  -after  casting  off  the 
spell  which  Helen's  presence  had  thrown 
about  me,  I  began  to  devise  some  means  to 
reestablish  my  identity.  The  more  I  stud- 
ied the  matter,  the  more  absolutely  perplex- 
ing it  became.  I  soon  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  done  my  work  in  the  sick  ward 
too  well.  In  case  Johnson  should  accept 
the  identity  which  I  had  forced  upon  him, 
and  play  the  cards  which  my  act  had  placed 
in  his  hands,  I  was  a  lost  man.  It  seemed 
that  I  must  give  up  the  fight,  and  there  was 
no  escape  from  the  fate  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate resemblance  to  a  murderer  had 
cursed  me.  While  in  this  state  of  mental 
distress  and  almost  despair,  the  turnkey  an- 
nounced another  visitor. 

The  man  who  entered  paused  while  the 
key  was  turned,  and  then  seating  himself  in 
a  chair  looked  me  for  several  seconds  square- 
'  ly  in  the  face. 

"You  don't  know  me?"  he  said  sneering- 

iy- 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  voice,  and  I 
replied  with  an  oath,  "You  are  Henry  John- 
son." 

He  unbuttoned  his  heavy  coat,  pulled  a 
false  beard  from  his  face,  and  chuckled  as  he 
said: 

"I  supposed  my  name  was  George  Mars- 
ton — at  least,  that  is  what  everybody  calls 
me  now.  How  do  you  like  being  Mr.  John- 
son, eh  ?  " 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
grinned  a  while,  and  finding  I  made  no  an- 
swer, continued: 

"You  did  the  right  thing  for  me  when  I 
was  sick,  Harry,  and  I  came  to  thank  you 
for  it." 

The  coolness  of  the  fellow  in  addressing 
me  by  his  name  again  left  me  speechless. 

"I  suppose  I  must  marry  Mary  Denton 
now,  in  order  to  carry  out  my  part  of  the 
programme,"  was  his  next  observation.  "I 
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shall  call  upon  her  to-night,  and  see  if  my 
face  will  not  be  as  welcome  as  yours." 

"Since  our  faces  are  so  much  alike,"  I  re- 
torted, my  rage  at  last  finding  an  utterance, 
"I  will  adopt  some  means  of  changing  the 
expression  of  yours." 

As  I  spoke  I  planted  a  blow  between  his 
eyes,  with  vengeance  in  my  arm  and  the 
thought  of  all  my  wrongs  behind  the  blow. 
As  he  reeled  backward  my  hand  reached 
his  throat,  and  I  flung  him  heavily  to  the 
floor.  My  first  impulse  was  to  wipe  out  ev- 
ery vestige  of  that  face  by  repeated  blows, 
when  I  discovered  that  the  contact  of  his 
head  with  the  iron  floor  had  knocked  him 
senseless.  He  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor, 
and  my  opportunity  had  come  again. 

Necessity  and  despair  forced  me  to  act 
quickly.  It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to  re- 
move his  overcoat  and  dress  coat.  I  then 
lifted  the  body  from  the  floor  and  laid  it 
upon  the  cot.  My  own  coat  I  threw  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed;  by  this  time  the  turn- 
key was  shuffling  along  the  hall.  I  was  in- 
side Johnson's  coat  and  overcoat  in  a  second, 
and  had  adjusted  his  false  beard  and  put  on 
his  hat.  As  I  did  this  I  heard  the  click  and 
rattle  of  keys  in  the  lock.  As  the  turnkey 
swung  open  the  door,  he  apologized  for  his 
lateness. 

"I  was  in  no  hurry,"  I  replied,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness,  "but  my  friend  is  pretty 
badly  broken  up  and  is  trying  to  take  a  little 
rest." 

"Yes,  it  breaks  up  a  good  many  of  'em," 
he  replied,  as  he  glanced  at  the  prostrate 
figure  and  shut  the  door. 

Attired  as  I  was,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
passing  to  the  outer  air  unchallenged.  On 
reaching  the  street  my  first  act  was  to  pur- 
chase a  linen  duster  and  straw  hat,  and  while 
passing  through  an  unfrequented  alley  I  re- 
moved the  beard  and  threw  it  into  a  pile  of 
rubbish.  It  was  now  nearly  night,  and  I 
was  glad  to  take  a  room  in  a  lodging-house 
(I  had  had  enough  of  hotels),  and  retire  for 
a  long  rest  of  nerves  and  brain. 

It  was  late  when  I  woke  next  morning, 
and  the  first  sound  that  greeted  my.  ears 
was  the  shrill  cry  of  a  newsboy,  which  caused 


me  to  spring  from  my  bed  as  if  an  alarm  of 
fire  had  sounded  through  the  house. 

"Here's  yer  Morning  Call  and  Chronicle! 
Suicide  in  the  City  Prison !  Call,  Chronicle, 
and  Alfa,  all  for  ten  cents  ! " 

In  five  minutes  I  was  dressed  and  upon 
the  street.  The  first  paper  I  purchased  con- 
tained the  following : 

A  MURDERER'S  SUICIDE.— H.  L.  JOHNSON  FOUND 

HANGING  IN  HIS  CELL. 

H.  L.  Johnson,  the  man  arrested  for  a  murder 
committed  some  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  Commercial 
Street  wharf,  and  for  which  an  innocent  man  was 
sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  life,  was  found  hang- 
ing in  his  cell  last  evening,  dead.  He  had  twisted  a 
silk  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  He  must  have  died 
in  great  agony,  as  his  swollen  forehead  and  a  bruise 
upon  the  head,  occasioned  by  striking  it  against  the 
iron  wall  of  the  cell,  showed  that  he  had  experienced 
a  protracted  death  struggle.  Doubtless,  the  desper- 
ate character  of  his  situation,  or  perhaps  the  remorse 
occasioned  by  having  caused  an  innocent  man  to  suf- 
fer, was  so  intense,  that  death  by  his  own  hand  was 
his  only  release.  A  strange  part  of  this  peculiar  case 
is,  that  Johnson  was  for  some  time  an  officer  in  the 
prison  where  Marston,  the  innocent  man,  was  incar- 
cerated. 

The  pleasure  of  a  new  existence  thrilled 
me  as  I  read  the  welcome  intelligence,  and 
I  was  immediately  seized  with  a  desire  to 
purchase  all  of  the  morning  papers,  as  fast 
as  the  nimble  news-boys  offered  them  for 
sale. 

The  accounts  were  all  in  the  same  strain, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  known  my  secret,  or  had  stood  be- 
tween me  and  liberty,  was  dead.  I  felt  no 
remorse  that  I  was  instrumental  in  causing 
him  to  hang  himself.  There  was  too  much 
retributive  justice  in  the  case  to  occasion 
any  regrets  on  my  part. 

For  a  moment  I  was  tempted  to  go  to  the 
City  Hall  and  look  at  the  remains,  but 
smothered  the  impulse  and  took  the  next 
boat  to  Oakland  in  search  of  Mary  Denton. 
I  found  the  family  at  their  old  residence, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mary  and  her 
father.  Helen  was  indisposed  and  in  bed, 
but  none  of  the  family  seemed  to  know  that 
the  suicide  of  Johnson  had  any  connection 
with  her  illness.  In  fact,  I  afterwards  learn- 
ed that  thev  did  not  even  know  of  her  ac- 
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quaintance  with  Johnson,  and  their  corres- 
pendence  had  been  carried  on  clandestinely. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mary  in  the  even- 
ing, and  learned  of  her  indefatigable  exer- 
tions to  clear  my  character,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  neither  as- 
sistance nor  encouragement  from  anybody. 
She  had  employed  a  detective  to  work  up 
the  case  on  the  theory  which  she  had  held 
from  the  first — that  it  was  purely  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

Finally,  a  man  known  as  "  Bob " —  evi- 
dently the  writer  of  the  letter  signed  "  B," 
asking  Johnson  for  money — called  upon 
Mary,  and  offered  to  place  her  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  for  a  sum  of  money,  which 
was  immediately  forthcoming.  A  full  inves- 
tigation by  the  detective  fully  corroborated 
"  Bob's  "  statements. 

Johnson  had  killed  his  man  from  mo- 
tives of  revenge,  having  had  business  troub- 
les with  him  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the 
name  of  the  murdered  man  was  Morrison. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  of  my  fortune  turned, 
the  current  went  with  a  rush.  A  few  days 
before  my  first  arrest  I  had  purchased  some 
Comstock  mining  stocks,  which  during  my 
sojourn  in  San  Quentin  had  so  appreciated 
in  value  that  I  found  upward  of  sixty  thous- 
and dollars  awaiting  my  order  at  the  broker's 
firm  of  Crowley  &  Goodman,  they  having 
been  honest  enough  to  keep  it  intact. 

So  we  fixed  the  day  for  the  wedding,  and 
Mary,  who  had  always  looked  so  plain  to  me 
a  few  years  before,  now  seemed  the  loveliest 
of  brides. 

Just  before  the  ceremony,  Helen,  who 
had  not  left  her  bed  since  the  day  of  John- 
son's suicide,  sent  for  both  of  us ;  and  the 
meeting  which  I  had  instinctively  shrunk 
from  was  now  no  longer  to  be  avoided. 


As  we  entered  she  lay  propped  up  on  the 
pillows,  pale  and  beautiful,  and  did  not  even 
lift  her  eyes  as  Mary  and  I  approached  her. 
Of  all  the  strange  scenes  I  had  passed 
through,  this  seemed  the  most  painful  and 
embarrassing.  She  joined  our  hands  with 
her  thin  fingers. 

"Mr.  Marston,  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness 
for  my  lack  of  faith  in  you.  I  have  been 
sorely  punished  for  it.  Take  Mary,  with  a 
sister's  blessing — such  as  it  is.  She  is  a  true 
and  noble  woman,  which  I  am  not,  and 
more  deserving  of  you  than  I  ever  could 
have  been." 

Releasing  our  hands  she  looked  up  for  the 
first  time.  As  our  eyes  met  she  sent  a  search- 
ing glance  into  mine,  and  with  a  stifled,  bit- 
ter cry  she  sank  back,  with  the  name  of 
"Harry"  upon  her  lips. 

The  family  hastened  to  her  with  restora- 
tives, and  as  quiet  was  absolutely  enjoined 
by  the  physician,  we  withdrew,  and  did  not 
deem  it  best  to  again  visit  her  before  starting 
on  our  wedding  journey. 

The  ceremony  was  quietly  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  family,  and  we  took  the 
overland  train  for  the  East,  to  spend  our 
honeymoon  in  New  York,  Mary's  aunt  throw- 
ing one  of  her  immense  shoes  after  us  for 
luck. 

Helen,  after  our  departure,  slowly  recov- 
ered her  health,  and  soon  doubtless  believed 
that  she  had  not  seen  Johnson  after  all, 
when  I  last  stood  by  her  bedside.  She 
finally  married  a  wealthy  sea-captain,  and  at 
the  present  writing  is  sailing  somewhere  in 
the  tropics.  Mary  has  proved  the  wifeliest 
of  wives,  and  as  I  contemplate  my  little 
household,  of  which  she  is  the  guiding  spirit, 
I  look  upon  my  short  stay  in  San  Quentin 
with  more  satisfaction  than  regret. 

Sam  Davis. 
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THE   COLOSSAL   FORTUNES   OF  AMERICA. 


THE  world  has  witnessed  the  formation 
upon  this  continent  in  a  single  generation  of 
gigantic  private  fortunes,  in  a  society  in 
which  neither  slavery  nor  peasant  labor  has 
assisted  accumulation.  These  enormous 
aggregates  of  wealth  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate products  of  the  industrial  forces  of  a 
continental  state  in  a  period  of  unexampled 
development.  They  have  been  consistent 
with  perfect  individual  freedom  and  pro- 
found peace.  Great  family  estates,  corre- 
sponding in  magnitude,  have  been  acquired 
in  the  past  in  other  countries,  but  they  have 
been  acquired  in  the  main  through  rapine 
and  conquest.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
fortunes  of  America  that  they  have  been 
built  up  through  industrial  enterprise,  under 
a  system  of  the  most  perfect  internal  free- 
dom of  competition,  and  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  most  extensive  individual  activ- 
ity and  with  the  greatest  security  of  prop- 
erty yet  experienced  by  human  society. 
They  are  accompanied  by  innumerable  lesser 
fortunes,  which,  in  any  other  period  of  the 
world,  would  have  been  considered  immense 
in  their  individual  size. 

These  accumulations  of  wealth  have  been 
made  in  the  last  third  of  a  century,  and  such 
has  been  the  rapidity  of  their  development 
that  the  thought  of  the  time  as  to  their  sig- 
nificance has  not  kept  pace  with  them.  No 
definite  theory  has  yet  been  formed  and  stat- 
ed as  to  their  relation  to  the  material,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  moral  interests  of  society. 
Public  thought  upon  the  subject  is  yet  cha- 
otic, while  society  itself  is  uncertain  whether 
to  take  a  hostile  attitude  towards  such  for- 
tunes, and  look  upon  great  wealth  and  the 
strife  for  such  wealth  with  disfavor.  The 
intellect,  and  even  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  country,  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
glamor  of  this  wealth,  and  have  yielded,  in  a 
measure,  that  ascendancy  which  belongs  to 
them  alone.  In  this  state  of  things  definite 
views,  founded  upon  the  most  just  reason 


and  accordant  with  the  most  sound  moral 
principles,  are  needed,  that  the  moral  senti- 
ment and  the  thought  of  the  times  may  as- 
sume their  ascendancy  and  assert  their 
prerogative  as  the  organizers  of  the  opinions 
and  the  directors  of  the  conduct  of  society. 

The  questions  to  be  discussed  and  deter- 
mined in  attaining  this  end  are  many.  They 
relate  to  the  influence  of  these  fortunes 
upon  the  enterprise  and  the  industrial  activ- 
ity of  our  country;  the  probabil  ty  of  their 
continued  existence  in  the  hands  of  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  of  the  production  of 
future  fortunes  of  similar  magnitude;  the  use 
of  such  wealth  by  its  possessors,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  them  and  their  successors ;  the 
function  that  wealth  should  subserve  in 
society;  the  character  that  it  does  at  pres- 
ent develop  and  which  it  ought  to  develop 
in  its  possessors;  and  finally,  the  present  and 
prospective  influence  of  such  fortunes  upon 
the  morals  of  society,  the  purity  of  politics, 
and  the  regular  working  of  our  institutions. 
Of  these  questions,  the  first  three  only  will  be 
discussed  in  this  article :  the  relation  of  such 
wealth  to  the  enterprise  and  the  industrial 
activity  of  society;  the  probability  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  fortunes  unimpaired 
to  successive  generations;  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  production  of  similar  fortunes  in 
the  future. 

Has  the  material  well  being  of  society  been 
promoted  or  retarded  by  the  formation  of 
these  fortunes  ?  Have  they  stimulated,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  industrial  activity  of 
the  present  day?  Had  all  fields  of  industry 
been  occupied  by  the  enterprises  in  which 
these  fortunes  were  made,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  individuals,  smaller  enterprises  and 
smaller  capital,  they  would  in  their  making 
have  operated  prejudicially  to  the  material 
welfare  of  our  country.  Great  wealth  would 
have  been  accumulated  by  individuals,  but 
the  multitude  of  men  would  have  been  left 
in  comparative  indigence.  Great  enterprises 
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would  have  existed,  but  enterprises  in  small- 
er spheres  and  with  smaller  capitals  would 
have  been  repressed  by  reason  of  want  of  op- 
portunity. The  condition  of  the  mass  of  our 
population  would  have  been  rendered  worse 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  these  fortunes. 
At  the  time  of  the  later  Punic  wars,  when 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  dominions  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  lands  of  Italy  were  occupied  by  multi- 
tudes of  small  farmers,  the  owners  in  fee  of 
the  lands  they  tilled.  No  great  private 
fortunes  had  come  into  existence.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  general  cultivation  of 
large  tracts  of  land  by  slave-holders,  within 
Italy  and  without  Rome,  commenced.  With 
these  great  proprietors  and  their  slave  labor, 
the  small  farmers  who  cultivated  land  by 
their  own  labor  and  that  of  hired  employees 
could  not  compete.  The  taxes  imposed  to 
meet  the  war  debts  of  the  Roman  Republic 
rested  with  crushing  weight  upon  such  small 
landholders,  and  the  duty  of  military  service, 
from  which  slaves  were  exempt,  subjected 
these  free  citizens  to  losses  of  time  and  crops 
unknown  to  the  great  slave-holding  proprie- 
tors. Indebtedness  overwhelmed  them. 
Their  lands  passed  almost  en  masse  into  the 
hands  of  their  creditors,  and  from  them  to 
these  large  employers  of  slave  laborers. 
Large  tracts  of  land  cultivated  by  slaves  took 
the  place  of  the  multitudes  of  small  farms 
cultivated  by  their  owners  and  with  free  la- 
bor, and  large  capital  took  the  place  of  small 
capital.  These  large  cultivators  built  up 
huge  fortunes,  whose  expenditure  contribu- 
ted to  the  brilliancy  of  the  imperial  city. 
But  these  huge  fortunes,  and  the  enterprises 
in  which  they  were  made,  excluded  minor 
enterprises  and  capital,  and  prevented  the 
profitable  industrial  activity  of  the  mass  of 
freemen.  The  lands  were  monopolized  by 
large  proprietors  for  slave  tillage,  and  there 
were  no  other  sources  of  gain  through  indus- 
try, for  manufactures  did  not  exist,  and  com- 
merce was  exceedingly  limited.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  mass  of  freemen  became 
miserably  poor,  and  formed  the  mob  of  the 
city,  or  entered  into  the  employ  of  the  aris- 
tocratic ridh  as  civil  and  military  retainers. 


Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  great  fortunes  of  to-day.     The  enterpris- 
es in  which  they  were  accumulated,  except 
where  they  have  been  gained  through  stock 
gambling  operations,  have  opened  immense 
and  almost  unlimited  fields  of  enterprise  for 
the  employment  of  other  men  and  of  other 
capital.     From  the  railroads,  the  public  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  has  received 
incalculable  advantage.    Whatever  grievances 
the  public  may  have  against  transportation 
companies,  whether  on  the  ground   of  in- 
equitable fares  and  freight,  or  corrupt  influ- 
ence in  politics,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
the  resulting  extension  and  improvement  of 
means  of  communication  have  enabled  the 
formation  of  thousands  of  fortunes,  small 
and  large,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  manufacture,  and  in  mining,  in  vast 
regions  which  would  otherwise  be  given  over 
still  to  the  wilderness.     It   has  opened   to 
multitudes  of  individuals  everywhere  avenues 
to   means,  comfort,   and   affluence.     Every 
man  has  participated  in  the  benefits  resulting 
from  these  great  enterprises.     The  laborer 
for  the  earnings  of  a  day  can  get  easy  and 
comfortable  passage  for  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles.     If  labor  fields  in  one  quarter  of 
the  continent  are  overstocked,  he  can  with 
speed  and  comparative  cheapness  transport 
himself  to  more  favorable  localities.     A  cen- 
tury ago,  wealth  only  had  all  the  climates 
and  all  the  industrial  fields  of  the  world  to 
choose  from.     Now,  these  enterprises  have 
placed  labor  and  small  means  upon  an  equal 
footing.     The  tens  of  thousands  of  men  from 
Germany,  England,  and  our  Eastern  States, 
who  have  seen  the  barriers  of  continents, 
mountain  chains,  and  oceans  overcome  by 
these  enterprises,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
erect    homes  and   acquire  fortunes   in  our 
West,  have  participated  in  a  greater  benefit 
than  that  which  has  fallen  to  the  originators 
of  these  great  works.     The  same  is  true  of 
other  enterprises  in  the  fields  of  manufacture 
and  commerce.     Great  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  those  who   designed  and   accom- 
plished them,  yet  the  greater  share  of  the 
benefit  has  accrued  to  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion in  the  markets  for  their  productions, 
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and  in  the  unexampled  multiplication  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  dimin- 
ution of  the  cost  of  their  production  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  consumers  in 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  continent.  The 
great  fortunes  accumulated  by  those  who  con- 
ceived and  executed  these  enterprises  have 
been  incidental  only.  While  they  are  at  the 
moment  the  most  striking  phenomena  at- 
tending them,  they  are  yet  but  minor  and 
temporary  phenomena,  and  are  thrown  into 
insignificance  by  the  aggregate  advantages 
accruing  to  the  multitude  of  citizens  who 
find  old  fields  of  enterprise  made  more  prof- 
itable and  new  fields  opened  up,  properties 
enhanced,  and  labor  fields  extended  to  meet 
any  probable  supply.  These  benefits  result- 
ing to  the  public  generally  are  not  so  con- 
spicuous, because  they  are  diffused  among 
the  masses  of  our  population.  Each  indi- 
vidual enjoys  a  varying  share,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  enjoy  in  perpetuity 
the  same  benefit. 

These  great  fortunes,  then,  in  their  accu- 
mulation, have  not  excluded  the  prosperous 
activity  of  other  men  and  of  small  capital. 
The  enterprises  in  which  they  were  made 
produced  a  greater  advantage  to  society,  and 
a  more  real  benefit.  This  is  no  ground  for 
gratitude  to  the  projectors  of  these  great 
works,  for  they 'have  received  ample  com- 
pensation in  enormous  affluence  and  in 
power,  while  in  many  cases  their  means  and 
power  have  been  employed  too  selfishly  and 
too  graspingly  to  entitle  them  to  admiration 
or  gratitude. 

While  these  fortunes  have  been  consistent 
with  the  amplest  industrial  activity  and  pros- 
perity of  all  individuals,  society  has  not  de- 
rived any  appreciable  material  advantage 
from  the  existence  or  expenditure  of  this 
wealth.  Had  it  been  engaged  in  prosecuting 
to  success  great  enterprises  of  general  ad- 
vantage to  which  other  wealth  was  inade- 
quate, then,  indeed,  the  resulting  benefit 
would  have  been  incalculable.  But  these 
great  fortunes  are  the  results  only  of  the  en- 
terprises whose  benefit  society  now  enjoys. 
Those  enterprises  were  the  product  of  pre- 
existing capital,  and  the  result  of  the  native 


energy  of  our  citizens  and  the  resources  of 
our  country.  Other  wealth,  distributed  in 
much  smaller  fortunes  among  multitudes  of 
citizens,  is  now  taking  up  the  work  of  indus- 
try, and  is  amply  adequate  and  will  be  chiefly 
instrumental  in  producing  the  great  industrial 
achievements  of  the  future.  Those  huge 
fortunes  of  the  present  are  now,  and  will  be 
hereafter,  mainly  employed  in  luxurious  liv- 
ing and  in  extravagant  display.  The  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  in  such  manner  is  of 
little  advantage  to  society.  It  occasions  the 
distribution  of  a  certain  fund  among  labor- 
ers and  capitalists  engaged  in  production, 
but  the  products  of  labor  thus  purchased 
are  consumed  by  a  few,  and  no  equivalent  re- 
mains to  individuals  or  to  society.  A  mil- 
lion dollars  employed  in  purchasing  labor 
and  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
system  of  irrigation  leaves  society,  upon  the 
application  of  that  labor  and  materials,  still 
in  possession  of  a  vast  property  of  more 
than  equivalent  value.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion is  worth  to  its  private  owners  the  million 
expended,  with  interest  upon  the  amount. 
To  the  multitudes  of  land-owners,  the  fer- 
tility of  whose  lands  is  increased  one-fourth 
or  one-half  by  the  water  supply,  that  system 
as  a  public  work  is  "Worth  one,  two,  or  many 
millions.  The  original  million  is  converted 
into  another  form  of  property  of  equivalent 
or  greater  value,  and  society  is  richer  by  the 
added  value  to  thousands  of  farms.  Had 
that  million,  however,  been  expended  in  ex- 
travagant living,  or  in  the  construction  of 
palatial  residences,  the  products  of  that 
amount  of  labor  would  have  been  consumed 
without  leaving  a  material  result  behind,  or 
invested  in  huge  structures  of  no  value  but 
for  the  residence  of  a  few  and  for  display. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  those  structures 
would  have  gone  to  decay  and  the  former 
wealth  would  have  disappeared,  leaving  no 
vestige  to  tell  of  its  former  existence.  So- 
ciety in  such  case  would  be  poorer  by  the 
million  consumed  without  return,  and  by  the 
added  wealth  which  that  million  invested  in 
productive  enterprises  might  have  produced. 
Wealth  is  not  necessarily  misspent  by  being 
expended  unproductively.  It  may  be  con- 
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verted,  so  to  speak,  into  national  character. 
If  by  its  expenditure  it  directly  or  indirectly 
produces  refinement  and  culture  in  individ- 
uals and  in  society,  an  advantage  is  received 
whose  value  cannot  be  estimated;  because 
the  essence  of  advancing  civilization  is  ad- 
vancing culture  and  refinement,  and  its  dif- 
fusion more  generally  among  the  masses  of 
the  population.  So  far  as  the  expenditure 
of  the  present  great  fortunes  is  productive 
of  higher  character  in  their  possessors,  a  re- 
sulting benefit  may  accrue  to  society.  But, 
aside  from  a  superficial  appearance  of  refine- 
ment, which  results  from  exemption  from 
gross  pursuits,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  neither 
strong  moral  nor  strong  intellectual  character 
is  being  developed  in  these  possessors,  and 
that  neither  the  sympathetic  nor  the  self- 
denying  virtues,  which  virtues  form  great 
character,  are  being  extensively  cultivated. 
So  far  as  such  wealth  is  expended  in  works 
of  elegance  of  permanent  value  to  society. 
and  in  constructing  magnificent  specimens 
of  architecture,  which,  when  appropriated 
to  some  public  purposes,  may  cultivate  pub- 
lic taste,  the  expenditure  is  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety. So  far,  also,  as  it  is  expended  in  pur- 
chasing the  products,  and  thus  in  enabling 
and  encouraging  the  labors  of  artists  and 
sculptors,  the  public  realizes  an  advantage 
which  is  not  capable  of  estimation.  But  up 
to  the  present  time  little  of  the  enormous 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  been  so  ap- 
plied. 

No  greater  advantage  could  result  to  so- 
ciety from  the  use  of  this  wealth  than  would 
be  involved  in  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  great  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  art,  and  science.  Yet  how  trivial 
have  been  the  contributions  from  these  really 
enormous  fortunes  to  the  funds  now  employ- 
ed in  advancing  these  great  interests  of  so- 
ciety and  those  means  of  civilization  !  The 
existing  funds  have  come  mainly  from  mod- 
erate fortunes  accumulated  in  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  mercantile  pursuits. 

These  fortunes  have  not  in  themselves 
promoted  appreciably  the  material  interests 
of  society.  It  is  next  to  be  considered 
whether  they  exert  a  salutary  influence  by 


their  example  upon  the  industrial  activity  of 
our  population.     Their  contemplation  may 
incite  others  to  more  strenuous  efforts  and 
more  assiduous  application,  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  similar  affluence.     But  such  stim- 
ulus is  of  little  use  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  nation,  and  such  aspiration  is  in  a 
measure   morbid.      The   contemplation    of 
moderate  fortunes,  ranging  from  a  hundred 
thousand  to  half  a  million  in  value,  will  al- 
ways afford  sufficient  stimulus  to  those  com- 
petent and  disposed  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  workmen  or  men  of  moderate  property. 
They  present  as  the  object  of  exertion  afflu- 
ence to  be  attained  as  a  means  to  leisure  and 
to  all  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and 
culture  our  civilization  affords.     This  stimu- 
lus operates  upon  those  who  need  a  motive 
to  exertion.     It  prompts  men  without  prop- 
erty and  men  of  small  property  to  incessant 
activity  and  assiduous  industry,  by  arousing 
in  them  the  desire  to  place  themselves  in 
that   pecuniary  condition    where   they  and 
their  families  may  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the 
refinements  and  culture  of  our  civilization. 
This  is  what  our  society  needs.     We  want 
neither  laborers  nor  men  of  small  means  to 
be  content  to  cease  striving  for  the  opportu- 
nities and  means  of  intellectual  and  aesthet- 
rcal   improvement    afforded    by   pecuniary 
means,  much  less  to  be  willing  to  sink  to 
indigence.       Such   stimulus   is  wholesome. 
The  desire  it  occasions  is  not  purely  selfish, 
but  involves  consideration   for  the  natural 
objects  of  affection;    its  end  is  to  provide 
these  with  the  means  to  a  higher  mode  of 
life,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  higher  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetical  development.    The 
end  is  reasonable,  for  it  seeks  a  higher  life  for 
the  actor  and  those  in  whom  his  interests  and 
affections  center;  while  it  does  not  involve  a 
diminution  of  the  freedom  of  development, 
or  of  the  power  and  independence  of  others. 
It  prompts  to  that  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude   which   developes  stronger   man- 
hood, and  it  invites  primarily  to  legitimate 
business  activity,  and  to  methods  depending 
mainly  for  their  success  upon  honest  labor 
and  honest  means.     The  stimulus  of  enor- 
mous wealth  can  only  operate  upon  those 
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already  wealthy.  But  to  them  such  stimu- 
lus is  unnecessary.  Where  wealth  is  pos- 
sessed, there  are  sufficient  incentives  and  a 
sufficient  disposition  to  further  accumula- 
tion. Upon  the  multitude  of  men  who  com- 
pose the  body  of  our  democratic  society  and 
the  strength  of  its  intelligence  and  indus- 
try, such  stimulus  cannot  operate.  In  their 
progress  in  intelligence,  culture,  and  physical 
condition  must  the  progress  of  the  nation  in 
those  particulars  substantially  consist.  With 
this  multitude  the  spectacle  of  such  wealth 
tends  to  paralyze  effort  and  to  relax  energy. 
The  acquisition  of  it  is  for  them  hopeless, 
except  through  extraordinary  accident  or 
through  ungenerous  and  unprincipled  force. 
Any  stimulus  to  exertion,  therefore,  which 
such  wealth  exerts  is  misplaced,  and  is  of 
little  real  service  for  the  cause  of  national 
progress. 

Such  colossal  fortunes  can  be  sought  not 
as  a  means  to  whatever  opportunities  for 
culture  or  development  our  civilization  af- 
fords, but  for  the  sake  of  irresponsible  power 
and  for  display,  or  from  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish some  great  public  work  or  found  some 
great  public  institution.  The  latter  motive 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  exciting  cause  to  accu- 
mulation. The  former  is  an  essentially  vul- 
gar one,  and  is  essentially  vicious  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  aspiration  for  power,  so  far 
as  it  is  for  the  mere  brutish  power  exerted 
by  physical  coercion,  involves  a  disregard 
for  the  due  independence  and  advantage  of 
others.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  a  strong, 
generous,  and  manly  character.  Its  only 
object  is  personal  consequence  and  irrespon- 
sibility at  the  expense  of  others.  An  aspir- 
ation for  intellectual  or  moral  power  for  the 
sake  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  or  material 
advancement  of  humanity  is  admirable,  and 
indicates  greatness;  but  an  aspiration  for 
physical  power  for  such  personal  ends  is 
selfish  and  ignoble,  and  when  successful, 
places  the  littleness  of  the  aspirant  in  glaring 
relief.  As  such  aspiration  involves  a  disre- 
gard for  the  due  independence  and  advantage 
of  others,  so  it  involves  a  disregard  for  the 
moral  rights  of  others.  For  the  selfish  ends 
it  invites  especially  to  means  dishonorable 
VOL.  III.— 33. 


and  dishonest.  These  fortunes,  from  the 
nature  of  the  motives  they  present  for  emu- 
lation, stimulate  thus  unduly  to  a  disregard 
for  the  moral  quality  of  the  means  of  acquis- 
ition. As,  in  consequence  of  the  very  limits 
to  the  length  of  human  life  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  amassing  wealth,  the  legitimate 
processes  of  industry  afford  no  avenues  to 
such  enormous  acquisition  except  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  this  emulation 
must  unduly  prompt  to  the  means  which  ordi- 
narily are  alone  effectual  to  such  acquisition. 
Such  stimulus,  therefore,  must  be  on  the 
whole  hurtful,  not  merely  to  the  character  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence,  but  to 
the  material  interests  of  society,  so  far  as  it  in- 
vites to  questionable  conduct  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 

The  next  question  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion  relates  to  the  probability  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  fortunes  unim- 
paired to  future  generations.  These  great 
fortunes,  ranging  from  ten  to  a  hundred  mil- 
lions, have  been  built  up  by  the  generation 
of  men  who  conducted  industry  and  guided 
the  development  of  this  country  in  the  third 
of  a  century  extending  from  1860  to  1883. 
They  have  already  passed  in  part,  and  must 
shortly  pass  as  to  the  whole,  into  the  hands 
of  another  generation.  In  view  of  the  gigan- 
tic power — social,  industrial  and  political — 
which  such  fortunes  may  bring  to  their  pos- 
sessors, it  becomes  a  matter  of  anxious  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  this  country  to  know 
whether  they  will  continue  undivided  and 
undiminished  in  the  hands  of  successive  pos- 
sessors. If  the  power  such  wealth  gives  to 
its  possessors  does  not  become  hereditary,  if 
such  power  is  transferred  to  an  independent 
set  of  fortunes  peculiar  to  each  new  genera- 
tion or  half  century,  such  power  can  hardly 
be  efficient  to  deflect  permanently  the  course 
of  social  and  political  change  which  is  appro- 
priate to  our  democratic  and  industrial  soci- 
ety. Will  these  fortunes  maintain  their  in- 
tegrity through  succeeding  generations?  Ex- 
perience warrants  us  in  holding  the  contrary. 
In  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  a  fortune 
becomes  vast,  it  requires  more  skill  to  keep 
it  intact  and  increasing.  To  manage  the 
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great  enterprises  in  which  such  a  fortune  is 
embodied,  requires  a  mind  trained  by  expe- 
rience and  rendered  energetic  by  constant 
activity  in  the  widest  fields  of  enterprise;  a 
will  too  indomitable  to  be  daunted  by  obsta- 
cles, and  a  foresight  which  comprehends  the 
whole  field  of  human  affairs.  It  requires  the 
appropriate  habits  of  a  business  mind  trained 
by  the  very  work  of  constructing  or  maintain- 
ing such  a  fortune,  and  the  appropriate  mo- 
tive to  exertion.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  these  qualities,  habits,  and  motives  will 
be  wanting  in  the  successors  in  interest  of 
the  present  millionaires.  If  these  successors 
are  the  children  of  the  present  possessors, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  possess  the  qualities 
that  have  rendered  their  fathers  competent 
to  their  great  tasks.  In  addition,  these  chil- 
dren will  have  received  from  the  maternal 
side  an  infusion  of  blood  which  is  a  stran- 
ger to  the  qualities  of  the  ancestor  who  ac- 
cumulated the  transmitted  wealth. 

But  inherited  aptitudes  play  a  less  part 
than  the  education  worked  by  the  actual 
building  up  of  such  fortune,  in  furnishing  the 
possessors  with  the  trained  parts  and  facul- 
ties necessary  to  conduct  the  great  processes 
of  industry  involved  in  such  great  fortunes. 
This  education  will  not  be  received,  and  these 
trained  parts  and  faculties  will  be  wanting  in 
such  descendants.  They  will  lack,  also,  the 
business  habits  of  their  fathers,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  can  alone  qualify  for  and  prompt 
to  the  work  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
such  wealth.  Provided  with  every  indul- 
gence our  civilization  affords,  enjoying  ease, 
luxury,  and 'position,  they  will  have  no  mo- 
tive to  stern  self-denial  and  arduous  exertion, 
and  they  will  not  by  severe  application  to 
business  pursuits  acquire  the  requisite  habits. 
If  this  wealth  passes  into  the  hands  of  collat- 
eral relatives,  it  will  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  shown  an  incapacity  in  most 
cases  to  acquire  and  retain  even  a  moder- 
ate fortune. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  justified  in  as- 
suming that  the  present  great  aggregates  of 
wealth  will  lose  much  of  their  present  ag- 
gressiveness, and  will  cease  to  augment  in 
magnitude.  The  fields  of  enterprise  they 


might  otherwise  engross  will  be  left  to  wealth 
and  blood  foreign  to  them;  a  new  growth 
from  our  industrial  society  peculiar  to  a  new 
generation. 

But  not  only  will  these  masses  of  wealth 
cease  to  augment;  they  will  inevitably  enter 
upon  a  process  of  disintegration  and  dissipa- 
tion. If  the  opinions  and  customs  of  our 
country  sanctioned  a  system  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  if  the  possessors  of  this  wealth 
could  so  far  subordinate  their  regard  for 
the  various  natural  objects  of  their  bounty 
to  a  desire  to  retain  intact  their  huge  es- 
tates, those  estates  might  be  continued  un- 
broken. If  a  tendency  to  cause  such  estates 
to  devolve  upon  but  a  single  descendant 
prevailed,  or  should  prevail  in  any  general 
degree,  it  might  be  good  public  policy  to 
restrain  the  powerof  testamentary  disposition, 
and  to  compel  such  estates  to  be  partitioned 
among  children.  But  such  disposition  does 
not  prevail,  and  such  great  estates  will  inevi- 
tably be  divided  in  the  first  generation 
among  two  or  half  a  dozen,  and  in  the  second 
generation  among  descendants  and  relatives 
numerous  enough  to  divide  vast  aggregates 
of  wealth  into  comparatively  insignificant 
fragments. 

Another  influence  will  be  at  work  to  re- 
duce or  destroy  such  fortunes.  The  forms 
in  which  wealth  must  of  necessity  be  embod- 
ied in  this  country  are  comparatively  pre- 
carious. When  it  can  be  invested  in  govern- 
ment bonds  or  in  lands,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  swept  away  by  financial  crises  and  finan- 
cial misfortunes  in  the  sphere  of  individual 
enterprise.  Land  will  not  be  available  as  a 
permanent  investment.  It  will  be  held  too 
'extensively  in  small  tracts.  The  increase  of 
population  will  bring  a  constant  pressure  to 
bear  upon  large  land  owners  to  divide  and 
sell  their  land.  Without  slave  labor  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  very  cheap  peas- 
ant or  coolie  labor,  such  tracts  cannot  be 
farmed  profitably  on  a  large  scale  in  the  face 
of  heavy  taxation,  subject  as  that  scale  is 
to  a  multitude  of  little  losses  and  to  inferior 
cultivation.  Under  such  cultivation  the  land 
will  be  less  profitable  than  its  market  value 
invested  in  funds  or  in  other  enterprises. 
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Taxation,  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs  or  imposed  in  our  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  very  purpose,  by  high  assess- 
ment, will  make  the  retention  of  such  large 
lands  a  bankrupt  operation.  Government 
bonds  cannot  be  available  as  a  secure  field 
of  investment  to  all  wealth  looking  for  such 
a  safe  deposit.  In  the  absence  of  such  fields 
of  investment,  much  of  the  wealth  that  we 
are  now  considering  must  be  invested  in  pri- 
vate enterprises  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  industry.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  incompetent  to  manage  it 
from  lack  of  business  training  and  habits, 
sound  judgment,  and  business  energy  and 
foresight.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  course 
of  time  much  of  it  must  be  lost  through 
business  reverses.  The  very  efforts  made  by 
those  in  possession  of  a  fraction  of  once 
immense  wealth  will  precipitate  misfortune. 
All  experience  shows  that  in  their  hands 
these  fortunes  for  the  purpose  of  business 
enterprises  will  be  unmanageable.  It  shows 
that  they  will  be  helpless  against  the  compe- 
tition of  generations  of  men  spurred  by  the 
desire  for  the  power  and  advantages  of  wealth, 
schooled  in  poverty,  and  trained  by  incessant 
toil  and  business  activity;  while  they  will  be 
victims  of  unprincipled  agents  and  of  vis- 
ionary speculators,  when  they  attempt  to  en- 
ter into  the  field  of  industrial  enterprise. 
The  capacity  to  build  up  such  huge  fortunes 
and  to  conduct  the  enterprises  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  and  even  the  capacity  to  main- 
tain them  intact  and  to  guard  against  impru- 
dent investments  and  losing  enterprises,  is  a 
rare  individual  quality.  In  the  future  the 
very  increase  of  capital  seeking  investment, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  profits 
of  capital,  and  a  comparative  scarcity  of  op- 
portunities for  remunerative  investments,  will 
move  the  possessors  of  this  wealth 'in  their 
over  self-confidence  to  imprudent  enterprises. 
Finally,  these  fortunes  will  be  dissipated 
to  a  less  or  greater  extent  in  extravagance. 
Without  any  motive  to  self-denial  or  prud- 
ence, those  possessors  will  fall  into  prodigal 
expenditure.  The  mere  possession  of  wealth 
does  not  develop  strong  character.  The 
possessors  in  question  will  have  no  purpose 


in  life.  They  can  have  no  object  in  engross- 
ing themselves  in  business.  There  is  no  so- 
cial or  public  opinion  impelling  them  to  un- 
dergo severe  training  and  labor,  in  preparing 
to  enter  and  in  pursuing  law,  science,  or  lit- 
erature. There  is  no  such  opinion  assigning 
them  to  high  station,  and  expecting  from 
them  great  actions,  thus  spurring  them  to 
form  and  to  aspire  to  a  high  ideal.  There 
is  before  them  no  high  destiny,  no  distin- 
guished station,  and  no  weighty  public  trusts, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
to  give  them  an  object  and  to  prompt  them 
to  labor,  and  to  conduct  consistent  with 
prudent  and  self-commanding  manhood. 
Their  great  wealth  places  within  their  reach 
leisure,  and  all  possible  opportunities  to  strive 
for  the  prizes  to  be  won  in  those  high  spheres 
of  human  action  where  the  intellect  shines 
with  a  brilliancy  that  commands  the  homage 
of  mankind — in  the  spheres  of  art,  literature 
and  science.  But  they  will  in  the  main  be- 
long to  the  average  mediocrity,  and  those 
prizes  will  have  little  charm  to  them  because 
unattainable.  Not  having  felt  the  sting  of 
poverty,  and  the  anxiety  and  toil  incident  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  fortunes  they  enjoy, 
they  will  spend  without  restraint.  They  may 
exercise  the  one  virtue  of  generosity — if  it  be 
generosity  to  give  that  which  costs  no  effort — 
but  it  will  be  too  often  a  generosity  misspent 
upon  parasites.  Inclination  and  appetite  will 
prompt  them  to  sensual  indulgence,  and  the 
moral  opinions  of  society  they  can  afford  to 
deny  and  will  have  little  inducement  to  re- 
spect. In  their  little  social  world  their  station 
will  be  secure,  and  they  will  have  no  reason 
to  seek  the  respect  of  society  at  large.  They 
will  have  all  the  luxuries  that  wealth  can  se- 
cure, despite  the  opinion  of  society;  while, 
removed  by  their  wealth  and  occupations 
from  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  men,  they 
will  be  little  influenced  by  that  opinion.  We 
are  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  past  in 
believing  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
extravagance  will  sooner  or  later  set  in,  and 
terminate  the  fortunes,  and  in  many  cases 
the  existence,  of  the  families  to  which  this 
wealth  descends.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  of  the  gieat  individual 
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fortunes  of  to-day,  hardly  a  trace  will  exist 
at  the  end  of  a  century. 

These  conclusions  may  not  be  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  some  families,  but  they  contain  a 
general  statement  of  the  course  of  such  for- 
tunes, and  with  slight  variations  fairly  out- 
line the  future  course  of  those  that  exist  at 
the  present  day.  Those  fortunes  will,  at 
least,  lose  their  aggressiveness  as  they  come 
into  weaker  hands.  A  generation  may  in- 
tervene before  the  second  process  sets  in 
with  visible  impetuosity.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  heretofore,  in  an  industrial 
society  where  no  system  of  primogeniture  or 
entail  existed,  wealth  has  been  accumulated 
by  one  generation,  preserved  by  the  second, 
and  dissipated  by  the  third  and  fourth. 
Where  fortunes  have  accumulated  with  such 
rapidity  as  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
they  run  their  course  more  speedily;  because 
in  their  acquisition  they  do  not  develop  in  the 
family  those  strong  race  traits  and  vigorous  hab- 
its which,  for  a  time,  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
moral  and  intellectual  vigor  and  equilibrium. 

All  speculation  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
production  of  similar  huge  fortunes  in  the 
future  involves  much  uncertainty.  Yet  such 
speculation  is  far  from  being  based  on  mere 
conjecture.  We  have  a  foundation  for  our 
reasonings  in  the  known  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  such"  wealth.  Where  a  gigantic 
development  of  industry  takes  place,  of  a 
character  to  allow  of  individual  enterprise  on 
a  huge  scale,  great  individual  fortunes  must 
be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  orig- 
ination and  execution  of  such  enterprises. 
During  the  period  just  closing,  all  the  vast 
agricultural  and  mining  resources  of  the 
middle  and  western  part  of  our  continent, 
formerly  situated  in  a  wilderness  and  without 
value,  were  invested  with  value  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  Of  the  values  so  cre- 
ated, a  share,  in  the  aggregate  of  immense 
magnitude,  went  to  the  persons  who  owned 
and  controlled  such  railroads  as  private  prop- 
erty. In  the  future,  no  such  great  areas  will 
lie  within  our  limits  without  -population,  and 
destitute  of  values  to  lands  and  forests.  No 
one  enterprise  will  be  able  to  create  such 
immense  values.  The  originators  of  such 


enterprises  will  not  be  able  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  so  speedily  such  a  large  part 
of  any  increase  of  value  resulting  in  any  less 
or  greater  area.  The  greatest  railroad  prop- 
erties of  to-day  were  not  paid  for  from  their 
earnings  or  with  preexisting  capital.  The 
cost  of  their  construction  was  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  comprised 
within  the  great  national  land  grants.  What- 
ever market  values  those  lands  possessed  at 
the  time  was  due  to  that  construction.  These 
properties,  thus  paid  for  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  domains,  were  vested  in  fee- 
simple  in  their  few  great  proprietors.  By 
this  means  these  proprietors  appropriated  to 
themselves  a  greater  part  of  the  value  given 
to  land  by  the  establishment  of  communica- 
tions than  under  other  circumstances  would 
have  fallen  to  them.  The  .government,  in 
effect,  gave  these  proprietors  their  capital. 
It  gave  them  a  fund  consisting  of  enormous 
grants  of  land,  upon  which,  as  security,  they 
were  able  to  obtain  vast  loans  of  preexisting 
capital,  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. It  only  remained  with  them  to  accom- 
plish successfully  the  construction  of  the 
works  they  had  designed,  and  then  by  the 
sales  of  land  to  repay  such  loans.  There- 
upon they  held  in  fee-simple,  comparatively 
free  from  incumbrances,  a  property  whose 
value  was  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
original  loans,  and  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
land  grants.  In  the  future  no  such  great 
grants  of  land  will  be  given  to  private  cor- 
porations. Public  policy  may  have  warrant- 
ed them  in  the  past,  in  order  to  open  up  and 
populate  our  great  domains,  and  to  bind  into 
one  political  union  the  extremes  of  our  na- 
tion by  the  sympathies  that  arise  from  close- 
ly connected  material  interests  and  from  in- 
timate and  familiar  communication.  But 
such  grants  have  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose. It  will  never  happen  again  that  our 
government  will  for  an  incidental,  material, 
and  political  benefit  give  away  enormous  do- 
mains to  be  converted  into  gigantic  fortunes. 
All  future  railroads  must  pay  the  cost  of 
construction  out  of  their  own  earnings. 
The  capital  invested  must  have  been  made 
in  and  by  the  slow  processes  of  industry. 
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Railroad  construction  will  be  a  field  of  invest- 
ment for  capital  already  accumulated.  It 
will  be  a  field  in  which  judicious  investment 
will  net  greater  profits  than  the  prevailing 
rates  for  moneys  loaned  upon  good  security. 
In  that  field  enterprise  and  foresight,  contin- 
ued through  comparatively  long  periods,  may 
increase  fortunes  already  commenced  to  mod- 
erate magnitudes.  The  railroads  must  rely 
upon  a  carrying  trade  then  existing  or  in 
prospect.  Such  benefit  will  be  the  only  ben- 
efit resulting  to  the  constructors  from  such 
railroads,  and  its  accumulation  the  only 
source  of  increased  capital  open  to  them. 
Such  profits  will  not  increase  fortunes  of  a 
few  hundred  thousands  to  fortunes  of  ten  or 
fifty  millions  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  man  without  capital  cannot  expect 
to  accumulate  wealth  in  railroad  construction 
much  faster  than  in  any  other  field  of  indus- 
try, for  he  will  be  compelled  to  employ  the 
same  methods  and  to  rely  upon  the  same 
means  usual  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  man  of  small  capital  will  find  in  such 
enterprises  an  investment  for  his  capital,  in 
which  he  will  realize  reasonable  profits  vary- 
ing with  the  judicious  or  injudicious  manage- 
ment of  the  road,  and  with  the  extent  of 
country  to  which  transportation  facilities  are 
furnished.  The  advantage  of  the  investment 
will  be  greater,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  en- 
terprises, in  proportion  to  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  tributary  territory.  When  rail- 
roads are  built  with  borrowed  capital,  the' 
loans  will  have  to  be  repaid  with  earnings  of 
the  road.  When  constructed,  the  propri- 
etors, although  controlling  vast  capital,  will 
possess  in  reality  only  moderate  fortunes. 
Vast  loans  will  not  be  possible  to  individuals 
contemplating  the  construction  of  an  expen- 
sive railroad,  unless  such  individuals  possess 
capital  sufficient  to  protect  lenders.  No 
huge  land  grants  will  exist  as  sources  of  cred- 
it. But  few  individuals  in  the  future  con- 
templating such  enterprises  will  have  capital 
in  their  own  right  to  the  extent  of  millions. 
As  a  consequence,  such  enterprises  must  be 
owned  by  stock  companies,  consisting  of  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  at  present, 
and  among  them  the  profits  must  be  divided. 


Another  influence  will  operate  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fortunes  of  such  overwhelming 
magnitude.  Competition  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  build  and  run  railroads  upon  a  nar- 
rower margin  than  heretofore,  and  thus  will 
limit  the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  wealth  to 
that  which  prevails  in  ordinary  enterprises 
of  manufacture  and  industry.  Great  wealth 
will  undoubtedly  be  invested  in  railways  in 
the  future,  and  made  in  their  operation  as 
distinguished  from  their  construction.  In 
order  to  furnish  the  transportation  facilities 
that  our  growing  industries  and  increasing 
population  will  require  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  century,  not  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  as  at  present,  but  two  hun- 
dred thousand  will  be  necessary.  The  vast 
regions  in  the  territories  which  are  sparsely 
populated,  and  whose  resources  are  undevel- 
oped, will  shortly  require  immense  lines  of 
railroads. 

Huge  fortunes  may  be  made  in  the  future 
by  mining  discoveries,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Nevada,  or  through  stock 
gambling;  but  such  fortunes,  at  least  of  the 
latter  origin,  must  be  rare.  Experience  will 
make  men  cautious  and  less  prone  to  stock- 
gambling,  while  there  will  exist  too  many 
sharp  and  able  men  in  an  enormous  popula- 
tion to  allow  one  man,  by  stock  operations 
alone,  to  make  and  retain  fortunes  of  phe- 
nomenal magnitude. 

Fortunes  of  large  size,  ranging  from  one 
to  five,  and  even  to  ten  millions,  will,  of 
course,  be  made.  Such  fortunes,  especially 
amounting  to  a  million,  will  not  be  unusual  or 
extraordinary.  When  WB  have  a  population 
of  a  hundred  million  or  more  the  fields  for 
successful  enterprise  will  be  larger  than  ever 
known  before  the  present  era.  But  fortunes  of 
phenomenal  magnitude,  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  millions,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  infrequent.  Even  although  such 
fortunes  should  occasionally  be  acquired,  they 
will  not  be  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude 
in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
country'.  They  will  not  carry  with  them  so 
enormous  a  power,  for  they  will  occupy  a 
much  diminished  place  in  the  field  of  enter- 
prise and  industry. 

John  H.  Durst. 
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MARIPOSAS. 

ONCE  on  a  day  an  age  gone  by,— 

So  I  was  told  by  the  blue  sky — 

Two  thoughts  were  fain  to  die. 

For  no  abiding  place  was  there 

In  realms  of  land  or  sea  or  air, 

Save  in  a  poet's  brain  most  rare, 

And  he  was  dying  in  his  spring — 

No  more  brown  eyes  with  voice  would  sing, 

No  more  bright  hair  its  light  would  bring. 

The  sun  smiled  hope  through  timid  fears, 

The  clouds  gave  sympathy  in  tears, 

The  earth  wrapped  warm  with  living  years. 

Each  year  the  thoughts  had  place  to  try 

The  short  life  of  a  butterfly — 

To  speak  and  leave  us  with  a  sigh. 

So,  mariposas  on  the  hill, 

In  white  or  gold  thy  presence  still, 

With  thy  brown  eyes,  forever  will 

To  June  life  tell  the  poet's  thought 

Of  life  and  love:  that,  though  unsought 

Of  men,  the  miracle  is  wrought. 

B.  P.    Wall. 


A  MARIPOSA  LILY. 

SHELL-LIKE  lily,  flushed  with  faintest  color, 

Hid  in  long  grass  up  the  mountain-side, 
Where  the  loud  brown  torrent's  roar  comes  duller, 

And  in  simple  gladness  you  abide, — 

Am  I  heartless  that  your  whole  of  living 
Thus  I  take  to  please  her  for  one  hour? — 

Yet  I  ask  of  you  no  greater  giving 

Than  of  mine  own  self,  poor  wasted  flower. 

Milicent  Washburn  Shinn. 


NEMOPHILA. 

THOU  fragile  little,  flower  of  the  spring, 
Reflecting  heaven  in  thine  azure  hue, 
No  fairer,  frailer  blossom  ever  grew ; 

And  tender  thoughts,  half  sadness,  dost  thou  bring. 
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For,  as  thou  smilest  through  the  sparkling  dew, 

Something  pathetic  in  thy  joy  appears, 

Like  sweet  blue  eyes  that  smile  through  shining  tears, 
And  strangely  mingle  joy  and  sorrow  too. 
O  blossom,  does  it  sadden  thee  to  know 

How  soon  thy  beauteous  blooming  will  be  o'er? 
O,  never  mourn  that  thou  so  soon  must  go, 

Thy  very  frailness  makes  us  love  thee  more. 
Can  that  life  be  too  short,  though  brief  it  be 
Dear  little  flower,  that  wins  such  love  for  thee? 

Seddie  E.  Anderson. 


"BABY-EYES"  (NEMOPHILA). 

TO  . 

DREAR  are  California  meadows 

All  the  summer  through, 
While  above  the  cruel  heavens 

Bend  a  cloudless  blue; 

Winter,  wild  and  stormy,  follows, 

Weeping  rain  and  dew; 
Then  there  shine  on  all  the  hill-sides 

Eyes  of  azure  hue. 

So,  the  weary  waiting  over, 

Tears  and  anguish  too, 
Shall  there  bloom,  O  happy  mother, 

Baby-eyes  for  you. 

Chas.  S.  Greene. 


CREAM   CUPS. 

You  love  the  sandy  spaces  where  the  sun 
Pours  his  rich  wealth,  and  one  by  one 
The  red  ants  busy  pilgrimages  run. 

Your  hairy  stems  like  exhalations  rise 

From  pallid  leaves,  and. hold  a  dainty  prize — 

A  golden  cup  of  cream  to  win  our  eyes. 

O  graceful  buds,  as  you  unclasp  and  throw 

Each  swaddling  calyx  by,  in  whispers  low 

Tell  us  your  hopes  ere  yet  the  world  you  know. 

B.  P.  Wall. 
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POPPIES  AND  GRASS-FLOWERS. 

ON  left  and  right  a  whisper  floats 
From  swaying  heads  of  gray-green  oats; 
And  here  among  them  blazes  up 
The  orange  flame  of  the  poppy  cup; 
Like  altar  fires  that  shine  between 
The  tapering  shafts  of  a  temple  green. 
And  there  the  butter-cups  stand  beside 
The  purple  grass-flowers  open  wide; 
A  garden  of  Midas,  as  of  old, 
With  half  its  flowers  turned  to  gold. 

Now  which,  my  lady,  like  you  best, — 
The  purple  and  gold  of  kingly  rest? 
Or  flowers  of  flame  that  scorn  the  less 
In  spite  of  its  fuller  perfectness? 

E.  C.  Sanford. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

THE  orange  hue  of  the  rainbow 

Is  not  so  deep  as  thine; 
More  rich  than  a  golden  goblet 

Influshing  with  sun-lit  wine. 

On  its  calyx  of  pink  thy  corolla 

Catches  sheen  from  the  passing  sun, 
As  if  powder  of  pearls  were  dusted 

And  gleamed  thy  soft  gold  upon. 

Of  a  truth  the  dainty  fay-maidens 

Must  have  crimped  thine  edge  so  thin 

Alike  to  some  fairy-land  pattern, 
On  thy  stamen  for  golden  pin. 

Deep  down  in  the  cup  of  thy  petals 

One  spot  of  a  purple  stain, 
Where  the  elves  forget  in  their  revels 

The  last  bright  drop  to  drain. 

As  the  scintillant  dust  of  amber 

In  the  sun  does  thy  pollen  shine; 
Such  powder  Queen  Mab  might  covet 

To  burnish  her  locks  divine. 

At  dusk  thou  modestly  closest 

Thy  petals  with  envious  fold ; 
All  night  thou  cosily  sleepest 

In  a  tent  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

Amelia  Woodward  TruesdelL- 
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ROTATION   IN   OFFICE. 


THERE  is  a  tendency  under  all  popular 
governments  to  the  formation  of  political 
theories  and  doctrines  into  brief  and  epigram- 
matic maxims.  The  sup  rior  readiness  with 
which  such  maxims  are  popularly  received, 
as  compared  with  the  theories  which  they 
represent,  causes  them  to  multiply.  But  this 
same  cause  renders  them  the  more  danger- 
ous, and  therefore  they  should  be  accepted 
by  the  careful  thinker  only  after  full  inves- 
tigation. There  will  always  be  a  temptation 
to  the  demagogue  to  gain  popular  support 
by  the  employment  of  such  phrases;  and 
even  those  errors  which  we  have  fallen  into 
in  good  faith  become  more  difficult  of  cor- 
rection when  expressed  in  such  a  form.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  obscuring  of  the  theory  by 
viewing  it  through  the  medium  of  a  plausi- 
bly sounding  phrase.  The  expression  sounds 
as  if  the  doctrine  ought  to  be  correct,  and 
mental  inertia  deters  us  from  examining  into 
what  lies  behind  it.  Perhaps  a  half-conscious 
fear  of  the  shock  which  the  overturning  of 
so  beautiful  a  structure  would  give  us  also 
has  a  deterrent  influence.  Rotation  in  office 
is  such  a  phrase.  We  have  accepted  it  from 
childhood,  without  more  than  an  indefinite 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  We  have  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  essential  to  our  form  of  gov- 
'ernment,  without  honestly  asking  ourselves 
why  it  is  so.  We  have  considered  it  desira- 
ble and  beneficial,  principally  on  the  theory 
that  what  is,  should  be.  It  is  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  doctrine  that  I  now  desire  to 
make,  in  the  hope  that,  should  it  rest  on  an 
error,  we  may  discover  it. 

Theoretically,  rotation  in  office  means  a 
continual  changing  of  the  officeholders,  to 
the  end  that  each  citizen  may  in  his  turn 
enjoy  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office. 
It  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  that  hold- 
ing office  educates  the  incumbent  in  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  thereby  making  him 
more  valuable  as  a  citizen ;  and  on  some  ill- 
defined  theory  of  a  property  right  in  the 


offices  which  entitles  each  and  every  citizen 
to  support  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
to  an  extent  varying  with  his  necessities. 

In  practice,  however,  this  theory  meets 
with  many  obstacles,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  unfortunate  scarcity  of  the  offices, 
compared  with  even  that  small  portion  of 
the  citizens  who  desire  to  hold  office.  It  is 
evident  on  the  slightest  consideration  that 
to  appoint  to  office  every  aspirant,  or  even 
every  worthy  aspirant,  would  soon  result  in 
a  paralysis  of  public  business;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  incumbents  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office 
during  the  short  term  that  such  a  practice 
would  necessitate.  As  has  been  before  in- 
timated, however,  many  consider  rotation  in 
office  an  essential  element  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  being  necessary  to  ef- 
fect that  intimacy  between  the  government 
and  those  governed  which  is  its  distinguish- 
ing feature.  They  therefore  contend  that 
rotation  is  necessary,  and  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  even  though 
it  may  be  liable  to  abuse. 

It  is  this  latter  view  of  the  subject  that  I 
propose  to  consider,  for  as  an  educational 
institution  the  government  must  necessarily 
be  a  failure.  Considerations  of  both  effi- 
ciency and  economy  would  rather  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  political  sci- 
ence, if  it  is  desirable  for  the  government  to 
assume  this  educational  function.  Political 
science  can  no  more  be  learned  by  holding 
office,  than  can  any  other  science  be  learned 
by  attempting  to  practice  it  without  the 
preparation  of  direct,  special  study.  No 
person  would  propose  that  the  education  of 
the  student  of  medicine  should  be  com- 
menced by  his  prescribing  for  the  sick,  or  that 
the  law  student  should  learn  jurisprudence 
by  practice  in  the  courts  alone;  and  yet 
the  more  complicated  science  of  politics  is 
to  be  taught  by  practice,  without  any  of  that 
preparatory  study  which  would  make  the  ef- 
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fort  anything  but  a  leap  in  the  dark.  If  the 
object  for  which  this  government  is  carried 
on  is  the  political  education  of  the  citizens, 
the  machinery  is  not  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

Even  more  erroneous  is  the  idea  of  an 
ownership  of  the  government  offices.  It  is 
exceedingly-elementary  that  governments  are 
formed  to  secure  to  the  individuals  compos- 
ing them  their  rights — personal  and  proper- 
ty— and  the  offices  are  created  solely  to 
carry  out  this  object.  Any  other  doctrine  is 
irrational.  Imagine  the  effect  if  a  corporation 
permitted  each  of  its  stockholders,  in  turn,  to 
conduct  its  affairs  and  hold  its  offices.  The 
completeness  of  its  failure  would  be  propor- 
tionate  to  the  magnitude  of  its  business. 

The  government  officers  to  whom  this 
doctrine  of  rotation  is  applied  in  this  coun- 
try fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  In  the 
first  class  are  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
press, in  the  form  of  legislation,  the  popular 
will,  and  to  execute  and  interpret  such  ex- 
pression. In  it  are  included  all  our  elective 
officers,  and  some  few  who  are  appointed. 
They  are  the  representatives,  through  the 
medium  of  whom  the  government  is  con- 
ducted by  the  people :  the  governors,  legisla- 
tors, judges,  and  like  officers.  But  in  carry- 
ing out  their  acts  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  which  is  of  a  purely  bus- 
iness nature,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  second  class  of  officers : 
the  heads  of  what  may  be  called  the  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  government.  Under  these 
heads  there  are  numerous  clerks,  but  with 
them  we  have  no  present  concern,  for  the 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  has  never  been 
extended  to  them. 

The  duties  of  this  second  class  of  officers 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  first  class.  As 
already  stated,  they  are  of  a  business  nature; 

as  the  collection  of  the  customs  duties,  the 
\  • 

coinage  of  the  moneys,  the  distribution  of 
the  mails.  Questions  of  governmental  policy 
do  not  come  before  them,  and  they  have  no 
direct  influence  in  their  official  policy,  in 
shaping  or  interpreting  the  laws,  or  even  in 
determining  how  they  shall  be  executed. 
Adherence  to  any  political  party  cannot,  of 


itself,  affect  their  qualifications  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  the  most  radical  change  of 
political  faith  cannot  influence  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  dominant  party 
may  change,  tariffs  may  be  reformed  up  or 
down,  silver  may  be  monetized  or  demone- 
tized, but  the  duties  of  these  officers  remain 
the  same. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes 
of  officers — the  political  and  the  non-politi- 
cal, those  exercising  representative  functions 
on  the  one  side  and  those  exercising  business 
functions  on  the  other — should  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind;  for,  from  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize it  much  of  the  confusion  on  this  subject 
has  arisen. 

As  to  officers  of  the  first  class,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  rotation,  secured  by  a 
stated  term  of  office,  is  not  merely  desirable 
— it  is  essential  to  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  a  republican  government.  But  with 
the  second  class  of  officers,  who  are  not  in 
any  sense  representative,  no  such  consider- 
ation applies.  Rotation  in  office  in  their 
case,  if  desirable,  must  be  so  for  some  other 
reason. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this 
government,  these  officers  were  appointed  to 
hold  during  their  good  behavior.  The  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  them  at  all  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  at  one 
time  seriously  questioned;  but, on  the  ground 
of  concentrating  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
just removal  on  one  person,  it  was  decided 
to  be  vested  in  him  alone.  The  question  of 
limiting  their  tenure  by  any  fixed  term  was 
not  raised  until  thirty  years  later,  and  then 
under  such  curious  circumstances  as  to  de- 
serve consideration.  In  1820  an  act  was 
introduced  into  Congress  limiting  the  terms 
of  certain  officers  to  four  years.  The  change 
was  a  radical  one,  and  it  would  be  expected 
that  a  thorough  discussion  would  be  had 
before  its  adoption.  The  opposite,  in  fact, 
was  the  case :  the  bill  passed  both  houses 
without  any  debate  and  without  any  record- 
ed vote,  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
before  any  one  outside  of  Congress  knew  of 
the  proposed  change.  By  this  act  the  terms 
of  collectors,  naval  officers,  and  surveyors  in 
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the  custom  house,  receivers  of  public  mon- 
eys, and  registrars  in  the  land  office,  district 
attorneys,  and  certain  minor  financial  officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  were  limited  to  four 
years.  The  then  incumbents  were  to  be  re- 
tired at  dates  depending  on  their  dates  of 
appointment,  the  last  going  out  of  office  by 
September  3oth,  1822.  For  the  reason  of 
this  change  we  must  look  outside  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  the  "era  of  good  feeling,"  as  Mon- 
roe's administration  has  been  called.  The 
anti-Federalists  had  been  long  since  succeed- 
ed by  the  Republicans.  The  Federalists, 
having  fulfilled  their  mission,  had  decreased 
in  strength,  until  they  ceased  to  exist,  as  a 
political  organization,  in  1816.  Party  strife 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  forever,  and, 
apparently,  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  had  been  achieved.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  a  cloud,  or,  rather,  several 
clouds,  began  to  appear  in  the  political  sky. 
Left  alone  in  the  field  without  competitors, 
the  Republican  party,  lacking  the  cohesive 
force  of  a  common  aim  or  a  defined  policy, 
began  to  divide  into  personal  factions,  each 
faction  striving  to  advance  the  interests  of  its 
own  presidential  candidate.  John  Quincy 
Adams  speaks  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  as 
wrestling  matches  between  the  supporters  of 
the  rival  candidates.  Measures  of  public 
policy  were  advocated  or  opposed  as  their 
adoption  promised  to  advance  or  retard  the 
prospects  of  each  candidate.  A  quadrilat- 
eral war  was  waged  between  the  friends  of 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Adams,  and  Crawford. 
Jackson,  destined  to  be  so  prominent  a 
competitor,  had  not  at  that  time  entered  the 
field. 

In  this  contention  Crawford,  who  saw  that 
New  York  was  essential  to  his  success,  be- 
gan to  seek  some  influential  support  in  that 
quarter.  This  he  found  in  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren,  then  a  young  man  and  ambitious  to  ex- 
tend his  reputation  beyond  the  confines  of 
New  York  state.  Politically,  Van  Buren  was 
probably  the  strongest  man  in  New  York, 
and  his  espousal  of  Crawford's  cause  virtually 
ensured  an  election  under  the  caucus  system 
then  employed  in  the  selection  of  the  Pres- 


ident. But  he  did  more;  having  been  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Aaron  Burr  in  his  pe- 
culiar political  methods,  which  had  made 
New  York  politics  notorious  throughout  the 
country,  he  explained  to  Crawford  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  judicious  use  of  patronage  in 
the  distribution  of  the  offices  under  him. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Crawford  had 
abundant  opportunities  to  exercise  this  pat- 
ronage in  filling  vacancies.  But  vacancies 
did  not  occur  fast  enough,  and  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  four-years'  term  was  invent- 
ed. Of  the  six  principal  offices  included 
in  the  law  of  1820,  five  were  directly  and  one 
was  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  Treas- 
ury department.  Crawford  was  thus  enabled 
to' name  the  successors  of  that  army  of  offi- 
cers whose  places  would  become  vacant  on 
the  eve  of  the  presidential  election  in  1824. 

That  Crawford  failed  was  not  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  instrument  thus  placed  in 
his  hands;  the  abolition  of  the  caucus  when 
his  election  under  that  system  was  assured, 
and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  when  the  election 
was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, were  beyond  human  control.  Though 
he  partially  recovered  his  physical  powers, 
politically  Crawford  was  stricken  past  recov- 
ery. The  evil  he  did  still  lives  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  his  many  good  works. 

Thus  was  introduced  into  our  government 
the  system  of  rotation  in  the  business  offi- 
ces, though  at  that  time  it  was  not  known 
by  that  name.  Established  thus  it  was  at- 
tacked in  1826  by  a  Senate  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  its  effects,  of  which 
Thomas  H.  Benton  was. the  chairman;  and 
again  in  1835,  when  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Law  of  1820  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  debate  on  the  appeal  is  interesting 
both  from  the  ability  of  those  taking  part  in 
it — Calhoun,  Benton,  Webster,  and  Clay  for 
the  repeal,  and  Buchanan,  Wright,  and  Hill 
opposed  to  it — and  from  containing  the  first 
enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  of- 
fice as  now  understood. 

From  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Hill  on  that 
occasion  I  make  the  following  extracts,  as 
expressing  briefly  the  position  assumed  by 
the  supporters  of  rotation : 
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"If  one-third  of  all  the  incumbents  in  bu- 
reaus in  this  city  (Washington)  should  be 
compelled  to  go  out  every  four  years,  leaving 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  persons  who, 
within  the  limits  of  the  States,  have  inhaled 
the  air  of  freemen,  and  know  how  to  procure 
a  livelihood  with  out  being  paid  an  office  sal- 
ary, we  should  have  a  different  state  of  things 
in  our  government  offices.  *  *  *  Weakness 
and  pusillanimity  may  always  be  expected  in 
that  child  which  is  taught  to  believe  that  its 
parent  will  furnish  its  sole  aliment."  Again: 
"  I  would  even  be  willing  to  see  the  post- 
masters changed,  where  an  incumbent  has 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  place  for  years,  and  his 
more  needy  neighbor,  who  is  equally  capa- 
ble and  worthy,  was  in  a  position  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  as  well  or  better  than 
he  had  done." 

These  extracts  express  all  the  arguments 
employed  in  favor  of  rotation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tu  quoque  argument  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  stir  partisan  feelings,  and  on  these 
grounds  it  has  since  been  supported.  But 
its  fallacy  may  be  easily  seen.  Substituting 
sentiment  for  reasoning,  it  is  argued  that  to 
receive  a  salary  from  the  government  is  more 
degrading  than  to  receive  it  from  an  individ- 
ual, and  that  continued  office-holding  must 
result  in  some  species  of  asphyxiation.  Weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  may  be  expected  from 
that  child  which  is  taught  to  look  to  its  par- 
ents for  its  aliment  only  when  the  child  is  also 
taught  that  no  adequate  return  is  expected 
on  its  part.  The  policy  of  turning  incum- 
bents out  of  office  because  their  neighbors 
are  needy  makes  the  neediness  of  the  office- 
seeker  overbalance  the  experience  of  the 
office-holder.  It  renders  the  tenure  of  the 
officer  less  secure,  thereby  discouraging  effi' 
ciency  on  his  part;  and  it  provides  no  means 
of  selecting  from  among  the  numerous  needy 
applicants,  unless  we  choose  the  most  needy 
— a  policy  of  doubtful  expediency. 

The  bill  for  the  repeal  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  sixteen,  but  was 
never  acted  on  by  the  House;  and,  except 
for  the  extension  of  its  provisions  to  mar- 
shals, postmasters,  and  territorial  judges,  the 
law  of  1820  remains  unchanged. 


From  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine in  this  country,  we  learn,  (i)  that  rota- 
tion in  office  was  unknown  in  the  government 
as  first  organized;  (2)  that  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  time,  as  an  experiment,  the 
government  was  subject  to  adverse  criticism 
and  active  opposition,  it  was  not  found  neces- 
sary— was  not  even  suggested ;  (3)  that  its 
first  introduction  was  to  enable  a  political 
aspirant  to  advance  his  prospects  by  increas- 
ing its  patronage;  and  (4)  it  was  not  until 
fifteen  years  later,  after  the  government  had 
existed  for  forty-five  years,  when  a  return  to 
the  original  practice  was  advocated  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  irrespect- 
ive of  party,  that  the  theory  of  rotation  was 
defended  as  inseparable  from  our  form  of 
government,  and  those  principles  that  had 
been  found  necessary  for  success  by  every 
merchant  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  busi- 
ness were  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

It  has  been  shown  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  rotation  is  not  a  necessary  element  of  a 
republican  government;  but  there  still  re- 
mains the  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  continued,  having  once 
been  adopted.  If  its  introduction  has  been 
beneficial,  has  resulted  in  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment, it  is  no  objection  to  it  to  say  that 
it  is  an  innovation  on  the  original  scheme. 

But  a  brief  consideration  is  necessary  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 
The  increased  difficulties  which  rotation 
raises  to  obtaining  good  officers  are  many. 
As  already  noticed,  it  increases  the  number 
of  vacancies,  thereby  necessitating  the  con- 
stant selection  of  new  officers,  at  the  present 
time  reaching  the  number  of  one  thousand  a 
year.  Were  these  officers  clerks  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  them  with  any  hope  of  ob- 
taining good  work;  but  when  the  additional 
qualifications  necessary  in  a  man  who  is  to 
manage  a  large  and  complicated  business 
are  considered,  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
making  any  rational  choice  is  obvious.  It 
was  natural  that,  in  this  difficulty,  the  Presi- 
dent should  turn  to  the  members  of  Congress 
for  advice  in  filling  such  vacancies  as  should 
occur  in  their  districts.  The  custom  has 
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grown,  until  the  Federal  offices  of  a  district 
are  looked  upon  as  the  private  property  of 
the  Congressman,  and  any  independence  of 
selection  by  the  President  is  considered  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Congress- 
man. How  firmly  the  idea  had  taken  root 
was  shown  a  few  years  ago,  when  New  York 
State  was  disgraced  by  an  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  her  Senators  that  would  have  been 
considered  childish  if  indulged  in  by  a  school- 
boy. 

Such  a  dependence  by  the  President  on 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  nominations  en- 
tirely destroys  the  individual  responsibility 
which  was  the  prime  consideration  in  vesting 
the  right  in  him,  and  not  only  degrades  his 
office  but  opens  an  extensive  field  for  cor- 
ruption. The  unprincipled,  who  seek  their 
own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  are  enabled  to  gather  around  them- 
selves an  army  of  hungry  office-seekers, 
thereby  obtaining  political  preferment  for 
themselves,  and,  by  a  distribution  of  the  pat- 
ronage, to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office. 
The  honest,  refusing  to  employ  this  political 
lever,  are  soon  beaten  from  the  field,  and 
the  country  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  only  interest  in  it  is  the  plunder  which 
it  may  be  made  to  yield.  Offices  are  multi- 
plied to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  patronage; 
and,  as  the  power  of  creating  offices  and  of 
filling  them  is  thus  placed  in  the  same 
hands,  the  public  suffers  and  the  politicians 
thrive. 

But  with  the  most  honest  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  Congressmen  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  candidates,  the  field  of  choice  is 
necessarily  circumscribed.  By  a  short  term 
many,  who  might  otherwise  be  candidates, 
are  repelled.  To  expect  a  man  with  the 
business  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an 
office  to  choose  an  employment  that  will 
leave  him  at  the  end  of  four  years  just  where 
he  was  before,  in  preference  to  a  more  stable 
employment,  is  unreasonable.  The  more 
able,  and  therefore  the  more  desirable  he  is, 
the  more  damaged  he  would  be  by  such  a 
course,  and  the  more  unlikely  to  pursue  it. 
When,  by  the  appointment  of  some  business 
man  of  established  ability,  a  proper  officer, 


in  this  respect,  is  obtained,  he  is  taken  from 
a  private  business  which  has  for  years  occu- 
pied his  sole  attention,  and  which  he  contin- 
ues to  carry  on  during  his  term  of  office. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  his  time  is  given  to 
his  public  employment,  and  his  private  af- 
fairs are  constantly  on  his  mind.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  he  knows  nothing  of  the  office 
which  he  has  filled.  For  such  an  officer,  a 
four  years'  term  is  too  long. 

Experience,  which  is  so  important  in  the 
supervision  of  any  business,  is  sacrificed  by 
rotation  in  office.  Fully  one-half  of  the  time 
each  office  is  filled  by  an  incumbent  who 
has  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  By  the  time  he  has  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  these  duties  to  cope 
successfully  with  those  emergencies  which 
arise  out  of  the  regular  routine,  his  term 
ends  and  he  is  retired.  The  law  permits 
his  reappointment,  but  the  public  have  been 
educated  to  expect  a  vacancy,  and  the  va- 
cancy occurs.  Let  any  business  man  con- 
sider what  qualifications  he  would  desire  in 
the  superintendent  of  his  private  business  ; 
let  him  imagine  the  difficulties  and  peculiar- 
ities incident  to  the  business  of  the  Custom 
House  or  Postoffice  of  any  of  our  large  cit- 
ies, the  methods  and  administration  which 
can  only  be  brought  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  perfection  by  the  most  experienced  man- 
agement— and  he  will  see  how  much  is  nec- 
essarily lost  by  a  four  years'  term. 

The  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility, 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment under  these  circumstances  has  given 
rise  to  the  appointment  of  a  chief  deputy, 
which  is  permissible  by  a  distortion  of  the 
law.  This  chief  deputy  virtually  performs 
the  duties  of  the  office,  leaving  to  the  officer 
all  of  his  time  for  attending  to  politics.  The 
advantage  to  the  politicians  is  immense,  but 
the  expense  of  so  large  a  number  of  useless 
officers  is  also  immense. 

However  much  this  abuse  may  affect  the 
public  by  its  influence  in  increasing  the  tax- 
es, distorting  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  corrupting  all  of  the  public  functions,  it 
is  even  more  potent  for  evil  in  the  perverted 
morality  which  it  engenders,  the  contempt 
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for  government  which  it  creates,  the  false 
ideas  of  political  aims  which  it  fosters.  Per- 
sons who  would  be  justly  indignant  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  a  violation  of  a  private 
trust,  apparently  cannot  understand  that  the 
power  of  appointments  is  a  public  trust,  the 
consideration  in  exercising  which  is  not 
whether  the  incumbent  is  a  political  partisan 
or  opponent,  but  whether  he  is  the  best  pos- 
sible selection  for  the  position.  To  derive 
any  personal  benefit  from  an  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  is  as  wrong,  morally  and 
legally,  as  any  other  violation  of  trust.  Men, 
otherwise  intelligent,  argue  that  the  spoils 
are  essential  to  party  existence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  the  parties  should  exist 
at  all,  if  their  only  object  is  to  secure  the 
offices.  When  any  party  reaches  that  point 
where  its  principles  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  it  together  without  the  incentive  of 
spoils,  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and 
should  charitably  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  public  view.  Pope's  well  known  lines 
have  a  new  exemplification  in  the  compla- 
cency with  which  the  public  looks  upon  all 
species  of  public  bribery  and  corruption, 
after  having  become  familiarized  with  it  by  • 
bribery  with  office. 

But  from  every  point  of  view  the  system 
is  unwise,  and  expedient  only  for  evil.  It  is 
indefensible  from  any  standpoint  save  that 
of  a  morbid  sentimentality;  it  is  in  no  way 
essential  to  or  consistent  with  our  institu- 
tions; it  corrupts  and  weakens  the  adminis- 
tration, discourages  honesty,  and  destroys 
statesmanship;  it  increases  taxation  that  the 
corrupt  and  vicious  may  squander  the  rev- 
enue for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement. 
The  overthrow  of  such  a  system  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  citizen.  Its  continuation 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 

Were  the  remedy  difficult  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system  would  be  more  defensible, 
but  it  is  simple  and  easy;  but  one  thing  is 
needed — action.  The  Law.  of  1820  should 
be  repealed.  It  has  ever  been  a  stain  upon 
our  statute  books,  placed  there  for  corrupt 
purposes  and  continued  by  an  unwise  con- 
servatism. The  tenure  of  the  present  incum- 
bents should  not  be  disturbed  for  two  reas- 


ons. First,  because  a  more  careful  selection 
would  be  made  for  an  officer  who  is  to  hold 
under  a  good  behavior  tenure,  than  for  one 
under  the  comparatively  short  term  of  four 
years.  And  second,  the  advantage  of  the 
extended  field  for  selection  resulting  from 
the  more  stable  tenure  should  be  considered. 
By  the  repeal  of  this  law  we  would  return  to 
the  tenure  during  good  behavior,  that  is,  so 
long  as  the  duties  were  honestly,  efficiently, 
and  satisfactorily  performed ;  and  under  this 
tenure  all  such  officers  should  hold. 

Two  apparent  difficulties  arise  in  consider- 
ing the  effects  of  this  change,  both  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing a  removal  for  cause,  in  cases  where  that 
cause  is  merely  incompetence,  is  the  first. 
But  the  very  danger  of  such  a  difficulty  would 
render  it  unlikely  to  arise.  Greater  care 
would  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  such 
officers  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  removing 
them,  and,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  incom- 
petence, the  experience  gained  would  soon 
overbalance  the  lack  of  ability.  In  extreme 
cases  a  removal  would  become  more  certain 
than  at  present,  for  the  appointing  power  is 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
too  frequently  to  brave  that  opinion  by  the 
continuance  in  office  of  a  grossly  incompe- 
tent officer.  Under  the  present  system  in- 
competents are  allowed  to  remain  in  office 
until  the  end  of  their  term,  because  it  is  for 
but  a  short  time;  under  the  proposed  sys-  • 
tern  their  removal  would  be  immediate. 
The  second  difficulty,  that  of  obtaining  bonds 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  during  the  indefinitely  extended 
period,  might  be  overcome  by  providing  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bonds  at  the  expiration  of 
a  stated  period,  as  four  years. 

I  have  purposely  left  for  a  final  consider- 
ation the  objection  which  is  perhaps  most 
commonly  raised.  "  The  office-holders  will 
become  insolent;  they  will  come  to  look 
upon  the  offices  as  their  own  property." 
The  objection  is  a  favorite  one  with  those 
who  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  not  a  serious  one.  There  are  three 
answers  to  it.  ist,  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
good  behavior  tenure  proposed,  and  would 
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result  in  a  removal  of  the  offender.  26!, 
The  conditions  for  such  behavior  do  not  ex- 
ist in  this  country.  Insolence  is  found  only 
in  those  who  are  compelled  to  be  obsequious 
to  others;  it  is  most  pronounced  where  class 
distinctions  are  most  strongly  drawn.  It 
was  unknown  when  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior formerly  obtained  here,  and  would  be 


equally  unknown  here  now,  should  the  office- 
holder be  taught  to  feel  that  his  position  de- 
pended on  the  performance  of  his  duties 
rather  than  on  the  services  rendered  to  some 
political  boss.  3d,  It  is  only  through  the 
clerks  and  not  directly  that  the  public  come 
into  contact  with  these  officers,  and  the  clerks 
already  hold  under  a  good  behavior  tenure. 
F.  I.  Vassault. 


PERUVIA,   BOLIVIA  AND   CHILE. 


BY  far  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the 
continent  of  South  America  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  as  I  scarcely 
need  say,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  re- 
mainder being  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
in  what  was  then  the  vast  colony  of  Brazil, 
but  has  subsequently  become  an  Empire 
(the  ruler  of  which  is  fortunately  an  enlight- 
ened monarch),  and  by  three  other  nations 
which  respectively  possess  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  Guiana  to  the  east  and  slightly 
south  of  Venezuela.  , 

From  1 8 10  to  1825  the  Spanish  colonies 
labored  to  shake  off  the  galling  and  oppres- 
sive yoke  of  the  parent  country,  in  which 
they  happily  succeeded;  thus  imitating  the 
glorious  example  of  those  brave  Americans, 
who,  by  "the  war  of  independence,"  to  which 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  look  back 
with  admiration  and  respect,  freed  them- 
selves from  the  ill-advised  tyranny  of  the 
British  Crown  and  Government. 

As  the  result  of  this  political  convulsion, 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  South  America, 
over  which,  with  the  most  culpable  want  of 
foresight  and  prudence,  the  conquerors  had 
exercised  an  almost  exterminating  rule,  were 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  States  in  which  the 
Republican  form  of  government  was  adopt- 
ed, viz:  the  Argentine  Confederation,  of  which 
Buenos  Ayres  is  the  capital,  this  being  the 
first  to  cast  off  the  yoke;  the  Banda  Orient- 
al del  Uruguay,  the  seat  of  government  of 
which  is  at  Montevideo,  both  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  River  Plate, 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent ; 


Venezuela  in  the  northeast ;  New  Grenada, 
now  called  the  United  States  of  Columbia, 
in  the  northwest ;  and  south  of  this  Repub- 
lic the  Ecuador  (Equator) — so  called  because 
Quito,  its  capital,  is  situated  nearly  on  the 
equinoctial  line — Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile. 

Yet  another  Republic  was  brought  into 
existence,  which  occupies  a  very  isolated 
position,  viz.,  Paraguay;  with  reference  to 
which  some  misconception  has  existed,  not- 
ably the  rule  exercised  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
of  different  nationalities.  They  first  visited 
the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  with  the  utmost  disinterested- 
ness devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction 
of  the  docile  yet  warlike  tribes  of  the  Guar- 
ain  Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  naturally  initiated 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.  After  about  two  centuries  of  be- 
neficent domination  they  were  expelled, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  region  then  became  the  prey  of  unprin- 
cipled tyrants,  whose  atrocities  went  far 
towards  depeopling  it. 

On  the  map  you  will  observe  the  respect- 
ive configurations  of  the  three  republics 
specially  under  notice,  which  differ  very 
widely.  Peru  has  a  seaboard  of  about  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles,  from  latitude  3°  20' 
to  22°  20'  s.,  and  to  those  travelers  who  sail 
along  the  coast,  expecting  to  find  the  luxur- 
ious vegetation  generally  ascribed  to  land 
situated  between  the  tropics,  the  disappoint- 
ment is  extreme,  the  aspect  of  the  shore  be- 
ing bare  and  repulsive.  In  fact,  for  about 
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forty  miles  inland  the  scene  is  simply  one  of 
desolation,  where  rain  falls  only  at  rare  and 
uncertain  periods.  This  strip  is,  however, 
here  and  there,  but  at  long  intervals,  inter- 
sected by  valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beau- 
ty, completely  isolated  from  each  other, 
formed  by  the  streams  and  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  which,  fed  principally  by  the 
melting  snows  in  the  gigantic  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Little  of 
their  beauty,  however,  is  visible  from  the 
sea;  it  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  along  the 
whole  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  coast 
scarcely  a  tree  relieves  the  monotony  of  the 
view.  Beyond  this  desert  strip  the  land  be- 
comes somewhat  more  fertile,  and  rises  grad- 
ually until  the  cordillera  is  reached,  which  in 
some  instances  attains  an  elevation  of  about 
25,000  feet.  (This  is  the  height  of  the  Acon- 
cagua mountains  in  Chile,  which  is  1,500 
feet  or  so  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo, 
in  Bolivia,  long  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest 
of  the  range.)  The  word  "Andes"  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  term  "Andenes,"  these  being 
the  terraces  which  formed  part  of  the  system 
of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  ancient  Incas, 
who  thereby  economized  almost  every  foot 
of  space.  On  the  other  or  eastern  side  of 
this  backbone  of  South  America,  instead 
of  streams  of  the  size  of  those  flowing  into 
the  Pacific,  which  are  at  present  useless  ex- 
cept for  irrigation  purposes,  we  find  great 
rivers — the  Ucayali,  Huallaga,  and  others — 
which  swell  the  mighty  volume  of  the  Ama- 
zon in  its  course  partly  through  Peruvian, 
partly  through  Brazilian  territory,  to  the  At- 
lantic. These  derive  their  bulk  from  the 
immense  quantities  of  water  which  fall  on 
that  side  of  the  Andes,  the  height  of  these 
mountains  intercepting  the  heavy  masses  of 
vapor  which  roll  in  from  the  Atlantic,  where- 
as on  their  western  side  the  trade  winds, 
which  blow  constantly  from  northeast  and 
southeast,  are  effectual  obstacles  to  the  ap- 
proach of  any  great  amount  of  moisture  to 
the  shores  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  this  being 
the  cause  of  the  rainless  character  of  the  cli- 
mate. But  south  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama, 
/".  e.  in  Chile,  rain  falls  at  times  in  abundance. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  instead  of  the 


extensive  cultivation  which  was  obtained  in 
Peru  during  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Incas, 
and  which  was  fostered  by  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  the  present  inhabitants 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  growing  sugar- 
cane and  cotton  in  the  valleys,  the  valuje  of 
the  former  article  exported  in  1876  being 
$6,100,000,  principally  to  Great  Britain. 
There  are  also,  however,  extensive  vineyards, 
the  wines  from  which  were  before  the  war 
rapidly  improving  in  quality,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  California. 

With  regard  to  cereals,  although  some  In- 
dian corn  is  grown  the  Peruvians  have  been 
principally  dependent  on  Chile,  but  during 
the  war  partly  on  Australia  and  partly  on 
the  United  States,  from  which  they  import 
their  flour.  Their  revenue  from  all  sources 
was,  even  previous  to  the  late  long  contin- 
ued strife,  very  insignificant  (being  of  course 
now  much  diminished) — if  we  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  guano,  which  for 
many  years  was  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
bank  on  which  to  draw,  and  which  has  really 
been  the  ruin  of  the  country  independently 
of  the  war,  just  as  the  precious  metals  ob- 
tained from  their  colonies  completely  de- 
moralized the  Spanish  people,  and  rendered 
them  apathetic  to  every  other  source  of 
profit  and  industry.  So  soon  as  the  value 
of  this  manure  was  established  by  the  sale 
of  considerable  quantities  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  speculation  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  Peruvian  authorities  and  their 
satellites,  who  uniformly  managed  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
many  of  them  retiring  from  their  native  coun- 
try to  Paris,  there  to  live  lives  of  luxury  on 
their  ill-gotten  wealth.  Several  instances 
came  within  my  own  notice,  especially  that 
of  Don  Andres  Alvares  Calderon,  with  whom 
I  made  a  passage  from  Peru  to  England. 
This  gentleman  had  been  croupier  in  a  gam- 
bling saloon  at  Lima,  but  having  saved  a 
little  money  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Government  for  the  extraction  of  guano 
from  the  Chincha  Islands,  for  the  excavation 
and  shipment  of  which  he  received  a  certain 
rate  per  ton;  but  as  no  supervision  whatever 
was  exercised  over  him,  he  loaded  say  one 
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thousand  five  hundred  tons  on  board  one  of 
the  vessels  chartered  for  the  purpose,  giving 
the  Government  credit  for  only  one  thousand, 
and  arranging  with  the  master  or  consignees 
for  the  balance  on  a  mutually  profitable  ba- 
sis. In  this  way  he  realized  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  withdrew  like  his  predecessors 
to  Paris,  where  he  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters to  an  Italian  prince,  and  when  I  visited 
him  there  had  about  a  dozen  carriages  and 
thirty  horses  in  his  stables.  He  has  since 
died  in  comparative  poverty,  owing  to  spec- 
ulation and  other  losses. 

It  was  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  situated 
opposite  to  Peru  (where  a  delicious  cordial 
called  Italia  is  manufactured),  that  guano 
was  first  discovered,  and  of  a  quality  that  has 
never  subsequently  been  surpassed.  It  is, 
as  is  of  course  well  known,  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  myriads  of  sea-birds,  notably  one 
that  goes  by  the  special  name  of  the  "guano 
bird,"  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  gull. 
The  rate  at  which  these  deposits  accumulate 
was  ascertained  in  a  curious  manner  at  the 
Island  of  Ichaboe,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Africa.  This  island  was  covered  with  sim- 
ilar deposits,  now  long  exhausted,  and  in  the 
course  of  removing  them  the  diggers,  at  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  feet  below  the  orig- 
inal surface,  found  the  coffin  of  the  master 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  vessel,  bearing  date 
just  two  hundred  years  before,  consequently 
the  surface  had  risen  just  one  foot  a  year; 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  apply 
equally  to  the  Chincha  and  other  Peruvian 
islands.  The  principal  fertilizing  ingredient 
it  contains  is  ammonia,  of  which  that  from 
the  Chinchas  averaged  about  eleven  per  cent., 
but  that  from  the  other  deposits  has  by  no 
means  attained  this  amount.  These  were 
found  on  the  Guanapa  Islands,  situated  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Callao,  opposite  to 
Jouxilla;  the  Lobos  Islands,  further  out  at 
sea,  where  the  guano  was  a  mixture  of  that 
of  the  sea-birds  with  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  seal  manure,  and  therefore  of  much 
less  value — all,  however,  long  since  disposed 
of;  and  lastly,  on  the  mainland,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca,  especially  at  Pabellon  de 
Pico,  where  the  deposits  are  deep,  but  being 
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much  mixed  with  sand  and  stone  require  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  to  render  the 
guano  fit  for  shipment.  Accounts  vary  as  to 
the  quantity  now  remaining,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  cannot  last  for  many  years 
longer;  moreover,  what  does  exist  is  the 
present  property  of  Chile,  which  retains  these 
deposits,  as  well  as  those  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  expenditures  incurred 
during  the  war  just  ended. 

This  nitrate  of  soda  (or  saltpetre)  is  evi- 
dently the  residuum  of  ancient  dried-up  lakes, 
and  in  its  rough  state,  called  "  Caliche,"  is 
found  in  beds  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  depth.  It  is  lixiviated,  *.  e. 
partially  dissolved  in  water,  purified  and 
crystallized,  then  forming  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  contains  about  eighteen  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  and  is  used  principally  as  a 
manure  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. Its  value  in  England  is  from  fifty- 
five  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  guano  was  expended  in  rail- 
roads, mostly  constructed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Meiggs,  formerly  a  well-known  citizen  of  San 
Francisco — whom,  in  my  rather  close  rela- 
ions  with  him,  I  found  to  be  a  man  of  gen- 
erous character,  untiring  energy,  and  indom- 
itable will — who,  aided  by  most  competent 
engineers,  principally  American,  raised  via- 
ducts and  completed  works,  particularly  on 
the  Oroya  Railroad,  which  ascends  to  a  great 
elevation  in  the  direction  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  which  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to 
his  fame.  These  railroads,  however,  unfor- 
tunately barely  pay  their  working  expenses, 
if  they  even  do  that. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Lima  so  near  the  Equator  (latitude 
about  12°  s.),  the  heat  would  be  great  there 
all  the  year  round,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case;  for,  for  six  months,  from  June  to 
November  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  sun  is 
seldom  visible,  and  fog  and  mists  prevail  so 
that  it  is  positively  cold,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  56°  4' Fahrenheit.  It  does  not 
rain,  but  at  times  the  fog  condenses  into  a 
drizzle.  This,  however,  it  is  evident  does 
not  often  occur,  for  on  one  occasion  when 
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this  drizzle  sufficiently  resembled  rain  I  rais- 
ed my  umbrella,  and  all  the  street  boys  fol- 
lowed me  calling  out :  "  Look  at  the  Eng- 
lishman and  his  parasol!"  Even  in  summer 
the  mercury  seldom  reaches  82°,  this  gen- 
erally low  temperature  being  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  proximity  of  the  snow- 
covered  Cordillera. 

With  respect  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Peru,  it  is  unquestionably  very  great,  but  its 
development  is  considerably  checked  for 
want  of  capital.  If  a  tithe  of  the  sums  de- 
rived from  the  guano  had  been  devoted  to 
this  object,  a  large  income  would  now  be 
drawn  from  this  source  by  the  government. 
As  it  is,  mining  is  carried  on  in  a  very  ped- 
dling kind  of  fashion,  in  most  cases  without 
proper  machinery  or  appliances,  and  is  nec- 
essarily much  confined  to  what  may  be 
called  surface  mining.  The  richest  mines 
contain  galena  or  silver-lead  ore,  gold  and 
copper  being  much  less  abundant.  There 
are  also  quicksilver  mines — notably  that  of 
Huancavelica,  south  of  Lima — which  were 
worked  by  the  Spaniards,  but  now  require 
unwatering ;  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
tailings  of  silver  ore,  which  contain  an 
amount  of  the  metal  well  worth  its  extract- 
ing by  means  known  to  modern  science,  but 
which  the  mining  attainments  of  the  Span- 
iards could  not  touch.  In  1872  I  dispatched 
an  expedition  from  Lima  composed  of  an 
eminent  French  mining  engineer  and  staff, 
accompanied  by  the  then  French  minister 
at  that  capital,  Baron  Gualdre"  de  Boilleau, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
pioneer  General  Fremont,  and  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  explorations  of  this  char- 
acter. They  visited  the  district  around 
Huaraz,  and  found  the  mineral  wealth  there 
to  be  almost  fabulous;  but  unfortunately  the 
mining  mania  was  at  an  end  in  England 
when  I  returned,  so  that  nothing  was  done 
towards  its  further  development.  Since  then 
the  railroad  to  that  district  from  the  port  of 
Chimbota,  which  was  completed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  has  been  discontinued 
for  want  of  funds,  and  thus  the  undertaking 
would  now  be  destitute  of  one  great  element 
of  success.  Some  of  the  titles  to  the  mines 


then  explored  which  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session were  very  curious,  being  written  in 
antiquated  character  and  dated  back  as  far 
as  two  centuries.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
Spain  lost  the  colonies  her  republican  suc- 
cessors did  not  immediately  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  industry,  so  that 
many  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  state 
of  abandonment.  As  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tities of  silver  bullion  shipped  from  "Peru" 
during  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  mis- 
rule, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
territory  then  so  called  were  comprised  the 
present  Republics  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile,  and  that  the  famous  mines  of  Potosi, 
from  which  the  largest  amount  of  silver  was 
obtained,  were  situated  in  what  is  now  Bo- 
livia. 

The  flora  and  fauna,  /.  e.  the  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  of  Peru  are  but  scanty  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Andes,  whilst  the  reverse 
is  altogether  the  case  on  their  eastern  slope, 
where  we  find  dense  tropical  forests  abound- 
ing in  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  A  curious 
piece  of  information  was  given  me  by  Don 
Mariano  Felipe  Paz  Soldan,  Peruvian  Min- 
ister of  Grace  and  Justice.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  a  judge  in  the  province  of  Caja- 
marca  wills  were  frequently  brought  before 
him  in  which  appeared  the  word  "  Golan  "  or 
"  Colambo,"  as  heirlooms  descending  from 
father  to  son.  At  first  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  its  meaning,  but  at  last  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  the  name  given  to  an  enor- 
mous serpent,  probably  of  the  boa  constrict- 
or genus,  which  was  kept  on  many  estates  as 
a  guard  to  keep  off  all  intruders,  both  men 
and  beasts.  It  was  said  to  be  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  estate,  and 
woe  to  the  individual,  human  or  animal,  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  sacred  precincts !  He 
was  quickly  disposed  of  by  compression  and 
deglutition.  At  the  same  time,  the  reptile 
knew  and  respected  all  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment,  and  came  to  his  legit- 
imate owner  when  summoned  by  a  peculiar 
whistle.  The  length  attained  by  these  ser- 
pents M.  Pas  Soldan  states  to  be  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet,  but  this  I  was  of  course  unable 
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to  verify.  It  may,  however,  be  correct,  for 
I  have  seen  a  stuffed  boa  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum which  is  actually  thirty-four  feet  long; 
and  we  have  the  trustworthy  accounts  of  trav- 
elers in  Brazil  of  some  having  been  seen  of 
even  greater  size.  Moreover,  M.  Paz  Soldan 
is  a  man  in  whose  veracity  reliance  can  be 
placed,  for  being  the  historian  and  geogra- 
pher, he  is  not  likely  to  commit  himself  to 
rash  assertions. 

One  very  interesting  genus  of  mammalia  I 
must  refer  to — that  of  the  llama,  sometimes 
called  the  South  American  camel,  of  which 
there  are  four  distinct  varieties :  the  llama, 
alpaca,  vicuna,  and  guanaco.  The  first, 
which  is  the  largest  species,  is  the  only  one 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  they  are  to 
be  seen  in  droves  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  interior  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  more 
especially  the  latter.  They  carry  loads  weigh- 
ing exactly  one  hundred  pounds,  for  if  a 
single  pound  more  is  added  the  llama  will 
not  stir,  his  faculty  of  estimating  weight  being 
truly  astonishing.  The  alpaca  is  useful  for 
his  wool,  flocks  being  kept  far  inland  and 
regularly  shorn.  The  capabilities  of  this 
wool  were  ascertained  some  twenty  to  thirty 
years  since  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  builder  of 
the  celebrated  establishment  or  rather  town 
of  Saltaire,  in  England,  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  many  kinds  of  stuffs.  He  acci- 
dentally saw  some  bales  of  it  at  the  Liverpopl 
Docks  which  had  not  found  a  purchaser  even 
at  a  rummage  sale,  and,  having  acquired 
them,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  industry 
which  may  be  said  to  be  a  positive  benefit 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  skins  of  the  vi- 
cuna and  guanaco  make  excellent  rugs, 
cloaks,  etc.,  the  latter  being  likewise  hunted 
on  the  Andes  for  its  flesh. 

We  now  come  to  Bolivia,  so  called  after 
the  celebrated  patriot  and  liberator  Simon 
Bolivar.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  Re- 
public is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  South 
American  Continent,  and  thus  it  has  an  in- 
finitessimally  small  extent  of  sea-board,  (about 
forty  miles)  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  its  only 
towns  on  the  coast  being  Cobija,  a  place  of 
but  little  importance,  and  Antofagasta.  It 
seems  strange  that  when  the  three  Republics 


which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  appor- 
tioned between  themselves  what  has  been 
the  Spanish  Colony  of  Peru,  Bolivia  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  so  slender  a  strip  of 
coast-line,  and  still  more  strange  that  when 
General  Bollivian,  President  of  Bolivia,  def- 
initely defeated  the  Peruvians  about  the  year 
1835,  he  should  not  have  stipulated  when 
peace  was  made  for  a  cession  of  territory 
embracing  the  coast-line  from  a  point  to  the 
north  of  Arica,  including  the  considerable 
town  of  Tacna,  to  its  present  southern  limit. 
This  would  have  embraced  all  the  guano  de- 
posits, as  well  as  the  nitrate  of  soda  beds, 
which  would  have  considerably  ameliorated 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Republic.  As 
it  is,  Peru  retained  Arica,  which  is  the  only 
port  from  which  considerable  quantities  of 
merchandise  are  introduced  into  the  interior, 
although  some  is  imported  by  way  of  Cobija. 
The  duties  on  all  goods  for  Bolivia  landed  at 
Arica  are  collected  by  the  Peruvian  author- 
ities, who  simply  paid  Bolivia  an  annual  sum 
of  $500,000  as  compensation,  deriving  very 
considerable  advantage  from  this  arrange- 
ment. 

The  capital  of  Bolivia  was  originally 
Chuquisaca,  an  Indian  name,  but  this  was 
changed  to  that  of  Surre,  in  honor  of  a  gen- 
eral who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
independence.  Here  the  Congress  meets, 
but  the  president  and  ministers  are  mostly 
to  be  found  at  La  Paz,  a  much  more  consid- 
erable city  situated  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

The  population  of  this  Republic  is  estim- 
ated (for  there  has  been  no  census)  to  reach 
barely  two  millions,  including  the  wild  In- 
dians in  the  forests  conterminous  with  those 
of  Brazil;  whilst  that  of  Peru  is  about  double 
that  number — both  very  sparse  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  territory. 

The  natural  features  of  -the  country  are 
extreme  barrenness  until  the  coast  range  of 
the  Andes  is  passed  at  a  very  considerable 
elevation;  but  on  the  other  side  of  these 
and  between  them  and  the  inner  range  are 
valleys  fertile  in  spite  of  the  height  above 
the  sea  level,  which  is  great.  Beyond  the 
latter  again  are  deep  rivers  and  luxuriant 
tropical  forests,  abounding  in  many  kinds  of 
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merchantable  commodities,  including  india 
rubber,  and  it  is  said  gutta  percha,  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  quinine  is 
made,  and  dye  and  other  woods  of  various 
species. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  must  be 
immense — as  may  be  judged  from  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  silver  extracted  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  far-famed  Potosi  mines, 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
of  that  name ;  even  now  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  still  yield  large  returns  were  a  tun- 
nel driven  through  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
so  as  to  tap  the  numerous  lodes  and  un water 
the  shafts  and  adits.  This  plan  has  been 
long  projected,  but  never  carried  out  for 
want  of  means.  For  the  same  reason  have 
many  other  mines  known  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  remained  unworked — costly  machinery 
being  required  for  their  proper  development. 

A  very  enterprising  American,  Colonel 
Church,  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Bo-' 
livian  Government  about  the  year  1871,  for 
the  navigation  by  steam  of  the  River  Nudsi- 
ra,  which  takes  its  rise  in  that  Republic,  and 
is  a  very  important  affluent  of  the  mighty 
Amazon — as  well  as  for  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  partly  in  Bolivia  and  partly  in 
Brazil,  for  a  distance  of  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  long  series  of  rapids  or  falls  in  that  river. 
The  money  necessary  for  these  purposes  was 
obtained  principally  in  London  in  the  shape 
of  a  loan  to  the  Bolivian  Government,  but 
the  project  was  never  carried  out,  owing  in 
the  first  place  to  the  loss  in  the  Amazon  of 
one  of  the  steamers  which  was  taking  out 
materials  for  the  railroad,  then,  to  a  consid- 
erable instability  amongst  the  operatives,  and 
lastly,  to  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  English  bondholders  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  scheme,  when  they  were  enlight- 
ened as  to  its  real  character;  the  final  result 
being  that  after  protracted  chancery  pro- 
ceedings the  bondholders  obtained  the  res- 
titution of  more  than  half  the  loan,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bolivian  Government. 

This  collapse  of  the  project  was  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned  very  fortunate,  for  had 
it  been  carried  out  they  would  unquestiona- 


bly have  lost  the  whole  of  the  money  instead 
of  but  half,  Colonel  Church's  ideas  being 
simply  Utopian.  It  is  true  as  already  stated, 
that  the  Bolivian,  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
Brazilian  forests,  contain  products  of  great 
value  if  utilized,  and  that  there  is  enormous 
mineral  wealth  in  the  country ;  but  how  long 
would  it  have  taken  so  to  drill  the  wild  Indians 
who  are  generally  averse  to  labor  of  any  kind 
as  to  induce  them  to  collect  those  products, 
and  how  long  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount 
of  ores,  even  when  capital  had  been  found 
to  develop  the  mines,  to  pay  for  running  a 
line  of  steamers  and  a  railroad  of  the  length 
in  question  ?  Probably  at  least  a  century  or 
two ;  and  in  the  meantime,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  unlucky  capitalists,  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  im- 
possibility on  the  part  of  the  Bolivian  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  stipulated  guaranteed 
interest  of  seven  per  cent  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  bright  spot  on 
Bolivian  ground,  viz,  the  Caracoles  mines, 
situated  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which 
were  discovered  about  the  year  1870  by 
some  Chileans.  Caracoles  is  the  Spanish 
word  for  snails,  and  the  district  was  so  call- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  large  ammonites,  or  fossil  nautili,  found 
there.  They  abound  even  in  the  mines 
themselves,  and  I  have  actually  seen  ammon- 
ites of  almost  solid  silver:  the  metal,  when 
in  a  liquid  state,  found  its  way  into  and  filled 
up  the  numerous  cells.  Abundant  capital 
was  found  in  Chile,  where  many  companies 
were  formed  for  the  development  of  this 
wealth,  so  that  in  1872  the  annual  value  of 
the  ores  extracted  was  stated  to  have  risen 
to  no  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
In  that  year  I  headed  an  expedition  of  four 
persons  to  Bolivia,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Caracoles  mines  and  obtain  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  concession  for  the  working  on  joint 
account  of  their  claim,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  law,  on  each  lode;  and,  as  these 
crossed  each  other  in  many  directions  and 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  over  an 
extent  of  several  miles,  their  number  would 
have  been  very  great — rich  and  poor  togeth- 
er. The  object  of  the  expedition  was  not 
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attained,  owing  to  the  concession  being  put 
up  to  tender  and  secured  by  the  firm  of 
Watson  &  Meiggs  (the  latter  the  son  of  Hen- 
ry Meiggs),  of  Valparaiso,  who,  however, 
have  never  done  any  work  on  the  claims. 
At  any  rate,  my  visit  to  the  mines  was  very 
interesting.  We  started  on  horseback  from 
Cobija,  and  after  almost  immediately  ascend- 
ing to  a  height  of  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet,  commenced  a  dreary  ride  in 
the  desert,  the  soil  of  which  is  not  sand  but 
earth  more  or  less  pulverized.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  was  no  wind  to  raise  the  clouds 
of  dust  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
smothering.  As  to  rain,  it  seldom  or  never 
falls  there,  as  already  stated,  although  snow 
is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  higher  hills. 
Indeed,  the  atmosphere  is  so  excessively  dry 
that  putrefaction  never  takes  place  in  this 
desert,  so  that  the  flesh  of  the  numberless 
horses,  mules,  asses,  and  cattle  which  die 
from  thirst  in  traversing  dreary,  almost  water- 
less plateaus,  after  becoming  perfectly  desic- 
cated, disappears  in  an  unaccountable  man- 
ner, leaving  the  hides  and  skeletons  intact. 
These  dried-up  simulacra  of  what  were  once 
living  animals  are,  in  many  instances,  set  up 
on  their  legs  or  haunches  by  the  muleteers 
and  cattle-drivers,  on  each  side  of  the  track, 
ornamented  with  rags  of  different  colors,  so 
that,  especially  at  night,  they  presented  the 
weirdest  possible  appearance,  the  shapes  be- 
ing most  fantastic.  Could  the  notes  of  the 
bugle  be  heard  at  the  same  time  it  would  not 
be  a  very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  hounds 
were  galloping  alongside  of  the  track.  Our 
first  halt,  after  a  ride  of  eight  hours,  should 
have  been  at  what  was  called  a  post- 
house,  but  was  merely  a  rough  canvas  tent, 
provided  with  distilled  water  from  the  coast 
in  some  well-used  steam  boilers.  But  here 
we  met  with  a  great  disappointment :  a  car- 
avan of  mule-carts  had  passed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  all  the  water  was  exhausted.  The 
nearest  point  at  which  it  could  be  again  pro-- 
cured for  the  horses  was  at  Chacanzi,  a  col- 
lection of  a  few  small  frame  houses  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Loa — a  distance  of  thirty- 
six  miles.  My  companions  rode  on;  but, 


finding  it  impossible  to  do  so  myself,  I  took 
advantage  of  a  cart  which  we  overtook  at  the 
post-house,  containing  our  heavy  baggage  as 
well  as  sundry  articles  for  the  mines.  Re- 
moving a  mattress  from  our  baggage-mule  to 
the  cart,  it  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bag- 
gage with  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  there 
I  reposed  for  the  sixteen  hours  which  it  took 
us  to  reach  our  second  halting-place.  The 
journey,  however,  was  not  completed  with- 
out some  excitement.  The  cart  was  drawn 
by  three  mules,  driven  by  one  man,  a  Boliv- 
ian, partly  Spanish,  partly  Indian,  whose 
features  I  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  in 
the  darkness.  Well,  when  it  was  past  mid- 
night, I  was  awakened  by  feeling  a  hand 
groping  over  me — not  at  all  a  pleasant  sen- 
sation at  that  hour  when  almost  in  a  desert 
with  half  a  savage,  and  with  a  considerable 
sum  in  gold  and  bills  about  me.  To  my  in- 
quiry (in  Spanish)  as  to  what  he  was  about, 
the  muleteer  replied  that  he  was  only  look- 
ing for  room  for  a  nap — a  rather  flimsy  ex- 
cuse, as  the  cart  being  small  there  was  none. 
I  prepared  for  action,  then,  by  taking  my 
revolver  from  its  sheath,  and  had  there  been 
any  hostile  demonstration  could  have  shot 
him  through  the  blankets  and  .railway  rugs 
with  which,  as  it  was  bitterly  cold  at  night 
at  that  elevation,  I  was  covered.  He  made 
none,  however,  and  I  slept  again  soundly  till 
morning.  After  traveling  for  two  or  three 
hours  under  the  rays  of  a  sun  which  rapidly 
became  more  powerful,  the  muleteer  said  to 
me,  "O,  Senor,  I  have  lost  my  way.  Cha- 
canzi is  over  there,"  pointing  to  some  hills 
in  a  different  direction ;  "  let  us  take  two  of 
the  mules  and  I  will  conduct  you  there."  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  intentions — which 
were  evidently  to  get  me  into  the  mountains 
and  do  away  with  me  in  some  way  or  other 
— and  said  that  I  never  separated  myself 
from  my  baggage,  and  that  the  track  we  were 
on  would  take  us  somewhere,  and  on  we  must 
go ;  thinking  to  myself  that,  as  I  had  a  vivan- 
diere's  small  barrel  of  water  and  a  couple  of 
small  loaves  pocketed  from  the  supper-table 
(the  head  of  a  cask)  the  night  before,  I  had 
enough  to  keep  me  alive  for  two  or  three 
days  at  least.  We  proceeded,  then,  and  the 
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track,  after  all,  did  lead  us  to  Chacanzi.  The 
river  Loa,  on  whose  banks  the  frame  houses 
are  pitched,  divides  Peru  from  Bolivia,  and 
its  water  is  so  impregnated  with  nitrate  of 
soda  as  to  be  undrinkable  by  human  beings 
without  producing  dangerous  boils.  Horses 
and  cattle,  however,  drink  it  without  its  pro- 
ducing any  ill  effects  on  them.  After  a  fur- 
ther long  day's  ride  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
hours,  we  reached  a  very  deep  artesian  well, 
which  was  in  charge  of  two  Englishmen,  by 
whom  we  were  very  hospitably  received  in 
their  hut,  and  where  numerous  carts,  etc., 
were  awaiting  a  supply  of  water.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  Car- 
acoles. This  we  found  to  be  an  already 
decent-sized  town  of  frame  and  corrugated 
iron  houses,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  the 
population  of  which  was  naturally  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  miners,  with  a  small 
sprinkling  of  saloon  and  store  keepers,  but 
also  with  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
lawless  characters.  Indeed,  during  the  ten 
days  I  spent  there  an  attack  was  made  by 
banditti  on  one  of  the  mines — where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  silver  ore  was  collected 
in  bags  ready  for  transmission  to  the  coast 
— but  the  owners  had  an  inkling  of  what  was 
going  to  take  place,  and  received  the  robbers 
with  a  volley  which  killed  their  captain  and 
several  of  the  gang.  It  was  not  safe  to  quit 
the  house  as  dusk  approached  unless  with 
revolver  in  hand. 

Everything  was  frightfully  dear  at  Cara- 
coles, including  the  cost  of  labor  for  working 
the  mines,  so  that,  although  their  yield  was 
very  great,  the  profits  were  not  commensu- 
rately  large.  For  a  drink  of  water  for  my  poor 
horses  I  had  on  one  occasion  to  pay  no  less 
than  six  dollars. 

There,  I  may  say,  numberless  silver  and 
galena  Caracoles  lodes  of  various  degrees  of 
richness  are  found  traversing  in  all  direc- 
tions a  narrow  range  of  hills  which  rise 
above  the  plain  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  as  completely  isolated  from  all 
others;  and  their  appliances  for  developing 
the  mine  were  at  that  time  of  a  sufficiently 
simple  character,  consisting  principally  of 


stamps,  no  pumps  being  required.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  blasting  and  spulling. 
The  deepest  shaft  was  about  three  hundred 
feet,  and  ascending  it  one  foot  after  the  de- 
scent in  a  small  bucket  let  down  by  a  winch 
was  anything  but  an  agreeable  task,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  here  much  more  considerable  than  usual 
at  that  height,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  universal  vapors  which  affect  the  lungs. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  mountain  pass  15,000  feet 
high  on  the  road  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz, 
where  many  travelers  suffer  for  several  hours 
from  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
even  eyes;  deaths  having  not  unfrequently 
occurred  from  this  cause.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  antimo- 
nial  ore  near  the  pass.  At  Caracoles  I  found 
it  difficult  to  walk  for  more  than  200  or  300 
yards  without  stopping  to  take  breath. 

The  ores  are  sent  from  Caracoles  to  Me- 
gillanes  in  carts  which  return  laden  with  pro- 
visions, fuel,  etc.,  a  very  expensive  mode  of 
conveyance.  A  railroad  has  long  been  pro- 
jected, but  is  not  yet  constructed. 

At  Calama,  a  town  of  some  hundreds  of 
inhabitants,  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Loa,  I 
became  possessed  of  the  mummified  bodies 
of  two  young  Indian  women,  which  had  been 
evidently  buried  for  many  centuries  in  ground 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
bodies  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
and  had  clearly  been  subjected  when  living 
to  the  process  of  strangulation — probably  by 
way  of  a  sacrificial  offering — the  cords  with 
which  they  were  executed  being  still  imbed- 
ded in  the  thick  flesh  of  their  necks.  I  took 
them  to  England  in  a  tin-lined  case,  but  they 
at  once  felt  the  effect  of  the  transfer  from  a 
very  dry  climate  to  a  moist  one,  for  on  open- 
ing the  case  in  London  they  at  once  burst 
into  a  fit  of  very  unpleasant  weeping,  and  my 
only  resource  was  to  present  them  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  There  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  preserve  them  as  they 
were ;  photographs  were  therefore  taken  of 
them  in  different  positions,  and  they  were 
then  boiled  down  and  their  skeletons  set  up 
in  the  usual  way.  They  were  pronounced 
to  belong  to  a  race  no  remains  of  which 
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had  previously  been  taken  to  England,  and 
were  probably  of  the  ancient  Atacama  tribe, 
the  language  of  which  is  still  retained  in  a 
small  extent  of  country  near  the  Loa,  and 
is  totally  distinct  from  the  Amchua,  which 
was  and  is  spoken  by  the  so-called  Inca 
Indians,  and  the  Agmara,  which  was  used 
by  those  tributary  to  the  Incas  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portion  of  what  was  then 
Peru,  and  is  spoken  still  by  their  descend- 
ants. 

On  the  small  peninsula  of  Megillima,  near 
the  town  which  was  in  Bolivian  territory, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  guano,  but  of  far  inferi- 
or quality  to  the  Peruvian)  containing  princi- 
pally phosphate  and  barely  one  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  As  Chile  laid  claim  to  half  of  this 
deposit,  as  being  within  Chilean  limits,  a 
compromise  was  effected  long  before  the  war, 
under  which  the  Chilean  government  under- 
took to  utilize  this  guano,  which,  being  situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet, 
they  had  to  do  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious 
overhead  wire  tramway,  paying  Bolivia  an 
annual  sum  as  its  share  of  the  profits.  Now, 
however,  it  must  belong  exclusively  to  Chile. 
This  guano  is  worth  in  England  only  from 
£6  to  ^7  p£r  ton  as  against  £22  to  £24, 
the  price  of  the  Peruvian  guano  before  its 
deterioration. 

Now  with  regard  to  Chile  :  the  position  of 
this  republic  has  been  for  many  years  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  either  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bors. Without  any  adventitious  bank  like 
that  of  the  guano  deposits  on  which  to  draw, 
it  has  relied  solely  (with  a  population  of  only 
two  and  a  half  to  three  millions)  on  the  skill 
and  energy  and  industry  of  its  citizens,  as 
displayed  in  their  mining  and  agricultural 
operations.  The  former  have  been  confined 
principally  to  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country  where  the  soil  is  for  the  greater  part 
rocky  and  barren,  but  where  numerous  silver 
and  copper  mines  exist  or  have  existed,  and 
which  in  many  instances  have  yielded  large 
fortunes  to  their  proprietors.  The  ores  from 
these  mines  are  in  a  great  measure  treated  at 
large  smelting  establishments  on  the  coast, 
so  that  both  copper  and  silver  are  exported 
in  the  shape  of  regulus  and  bullion,  thus  sav- 


ing a  great  amount  of  freight.  There  are, 
however,  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  south, 
especially  at  Leta,  to  work  which  a  company 
was  formed  now  many  years  since,  with  a 
large  capital,  supplying  fuel  to  the  numerous 
steamers  plying  along  the  coast,  as  well  as 
for  domestic  purposes.  This  coal  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  steam  coal  brought 
from  England,  but  answers  very  well  when 
mixed  with  it. 

As  to  agriculture,  the  Chileans  have  been 
quick  to  adopt  all  the  modern  appliances 
and  improvements  which  constitute  it  a 
science.  Before  the  war  they  shipped  large 
quantities  of  grain  to  Peru,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  depended  on  it  almost  entirely 
for  supplies;  and  this  branch  of  industry  has 
likewise  enabled  landlords  to  return  to  the 
capital — Santiago — with  fortunes  which  in 
England  would  be  termed  very  considerable, 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  vie  with 
those  of  California.  One  large  source  of 
income  is  the  great  extent  of  the  fields  of 
"alfalfa,"  which  in  England  is  called  Lucerne 
and  in  America  by  its  Spanish  name,  as  well 
as,  I  believe,  Chilean  clover.  On  these  fields, 
where  the  roots  of  alfalfa  descend  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  feet,  and  are  therefore  never 
eradicated,  cattle  are  fattened  and  horses 
reared  for  home  consumption  and  use  and 
for  export  to  Peru  and  elsewhere. 

Chile  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  stupendous  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
and  the  sea,  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  width — its  seaboard  from 
latitude  twenty-four  (before  the  war)  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe" :  but 
it  now  really  extends  as  far  as  the  Island  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego — for  an  arrangement  has 
been  come  to  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  by  which  the  former  is 
allowed  to  possess  that  portion  of  Patagonia 
which  lies  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  sea, 
whilst  the  latter  retains  the  whole  of  the 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  it.  The  value 
of  this,  however,  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  gov- 
ernment is  very  questionable  for  the  present, 
for  the  country  is  infested  by  wild  tribes  of 
horse  Indians  of  a  very  dangerous  type,  with 
whom  the  troops  of  that  government  are  in 
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an  almost  constant  state  of  warfare  on  the 
frontier. 

The  character  of  the  country  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Chile  is,  as  already  stated, 
barren,  but  it  gradually  becomes  more  fertile 
towards  the  center  and  south,  whilst  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Valdivia  and  Chiloe  there 
are  dense  forests,  the  atmosphere  there  being 
generally  very  moist. 

In  saying  that  Chile  has  a  sea-board  of 
1,500  miles  I  make  a  slight  mistake;  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Republic  is  divided 
from  the  southern  by  a  strip — I  can  scarcely 
call  it  more — of  land  occupied  by  the  indom- 
itable tribe  of  Araucanian  Indians,  men  pos- 
essed  of  great  muscular  power,  who  have  at- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  civilization  by 
dint  of  imitation.  These  Indians,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  val- 
iantly held  out  against  their  invaders,  and  so 
excited  their  admiration  that  Ercilla,  one  of 
their  number,  wrote  a  poem  of  durable  rep- 
utation to  their  honor.  Since  then  they 
have  successfully  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, which  has  been  recog-nized  by  the 
Chilean  government  by  treaty,  and  now  its 
citizens  are  compelled  in  most  cases  to  pro- 
ceed by  water  to  the  south  of  the  Republic 
in  order  to  avoid  the  Araucanian  territory. 
The  government  gazette,  published  at  San- 
tiago, is  called  "El  Araucan,"  /.  e.,  the  Arau- 
canian. 

After  Santiago,  the  principst  town  is  Val- 
paraiso (literally,  the  vale  of  Paradise,  an 
appellation  I  cannot  say  it  deserves,  for  there 
is  very  little  vegetation  around  it),  really  the 
seaport  of  the  capital,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  one  hundred  and  eight  miles,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad.  Here 
the  foreign  element,  principally  English  and 
.German  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
predominates.  But  the  same  is  not  the  case 
at  Santiago,  where  there  are  but  few  of  either 
nationality.  At  that  capital, -I  may  remark, 
I  spent  three  very  pleasant  years  when  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  have  visited  it  sever- 
al times  since;  and  I  must  say  that  nowhere 
have  I  met  with  society  more  polished  and 
at  the  same  time  truly  genial,  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen having  been  educated  in  Paris;  whilst 


the  hospitality  dispensed  by  all  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  both  in  town  and  country, 
was  extreme.  The  population  is  said  to  he 
about  200,000,  and  the  city  is  laid  out  with 
the  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  a 
valley  overlooked  by  the  gigantic  Andes 
(amongst  which  mountains  I  have  seen  at 
night  no  less  than  six  or  seven  volcanoes 
emitting  flames  all  at  the  same  time — a  sight 
not  to  be  forgotten).  The  houses  are  built 
as  usual  in  the  greater  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks,  but  stuc- 
coed so  that  the  substratum  is  indiscernable; 
and  generally  contain  two  or  three  "patios," 
or  courtyards,  many  of  them  of  marble,  sur- 
rounded first  by  the  reception  rooms,  second, 
by  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  third  by  the 
kitchens  and  other  offices.  They  consist 
mostly  of  a  ground  floor  alone,  another  story 
being  seldom  added  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  The  rooms  are  gener- 
ally furnished  in  the  most  costly  style  and  are 
of  large  size,  giving  ample  scope  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  numerous  balls,  dancing  being 
a  favorite  occupation,  or  rather  amusement, 
of  not  only  the  upper  but  of  the  lower  classes ; 
the  latter,  however,  indulge  only  in  those 
where  two  performers  figure,  viz,- the  zamague- 
ca  and  the  resfalosa,  the  latter  meaning  liter- 
ally the  slipping  down.  At  these  balls  (as  well 
as  in  private  life)  I  had  ample  opportunities 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  upper  classes;  and  I 
must  candidly  confess  that  in  no  one  city 
that  I  have  visited  (and  they  are  many)  have 
I  found  a  larger  collection  of  lovely  faces, 
until  I  came  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  I 
must  say,  the  number  is  surpassed.  In  Peru, 
too,  I  found  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  but  of  a 
different  type  —  the  brunette  —  whereas  in 
Chile  there  are  many  blondes,  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Goths  and  natives  of  the 
north  of  Spain,  from  whence  came  the  orig- 
inal Spanish  conquerors  of  Chile ;  Peru,  and 
the  country  alongside  the  river  Plate  were 
occupied  by  men  from  Andalusia,  who  are 
all  dark.  There  was  one  custom  at  Lima 
which  cannot  fail  to  disgust  a  foreigner,  viz, 
the  immoderate  use  by  many  of  the  ladies 
of  arsenic  to  improve  the  complexion  ;  this, 
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whilst  imparting  a  brilliant  whiteness  to  the 
skin,  gives  a  ghastly  look  to  the  features. 

There  was  one  unpleasant  element  in 
Chilean  life  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  and 
that  was  the  robbers,  who  were  rather  numer- 
ous, although  they  have  since,  I  am  told,  en- 
tirely disappeared.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
going  out  to  a  country  house  in  the  afternoon 
in  company  with  a  Chilean  lawyer,  when  two 
horsemen,  rushing  into  the  road  from  each  side 
of  a  lane  which  crossed  it,  attempted  to  ride 
us  down.  We,  however,  fortunately  reined  up 
our  steeds  in  time,  and  my  companion  hav- 
ing pistols  (not  revolvers)  in  his  holster,  pre- 
sented me  with  one  with  a  very  trembling 
hand,  saying,  "Take,  take,"  and  setting  spurs 
to  his  horse  galloped  off  with  all  speed,  leav- 
ing me  to  confront  the  bandits.  This  I  suc- 
cessfully did  by  presenting  the  pistol  first  at 
one  and  then  at  the  other;  and,  as  they  had 
no  firearms,  and  evidently  neither  desired  to 
be  the  first  disposed  of,  they  decamped.  I 
mention  this  little  episode  more  especially  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  add  that  it  was  the 
pleasant  habit  of  these  robbers  to  murder 
their  victim  as  well  as  plunder  him,  follow- 
ing this  up  with  the  delightful  process  of  re- 
moving the  skin  from  his  face  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  identified. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  of 
my  entering  at  length  into  the  historical 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  Republics 
under  review  since  they  obtained  their  defin- 
itive freedom  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  which 
event  took  place  in  1825,  when  the  Span- 
iards were  defeated  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Auguancha,  on  the  Peruvian  plains.  Subse- 
quent to  this  time  both  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  been  subject  to  frequent  revolutions 
brought  about  by  military  adventurers  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  duties  as  heads 
of  an  orderly  government.  There  have, 
however,  been  one  or  two  honorable  excep- 
tions in  Peru',  notably  Marshal  Ramon  Cas- 
tilla,  a  soldier  of  Yuca  descent,  who  secured 
for  his  country  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
peace  for  many  years.  As  to  civilian  Pres- 
idents they  have  been  very  few ;  Don  Manuel 
Pardo,  a  man  of  enlightened  views  and  of 
great  ability,  was  the  last  civilian  President 


legally  chosen,  and  even  he  was  assassinated 
in  1874,  shortly  after  his  term  of  office  had 
expired,  presumably  to  prevent  his  being  re- 
elected.  Chile,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suf- 
fered from  only  one  revolution,  and  that  as 
long  ago  as  1851.  It  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed, though  with  some  bloodshed.  Her 
presidents  have  been  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, the  present  one  being  of  the  former  class; 
and  the  principal  fault  to  be  found  with  most 
of  them  has  been  their  ultra-conservatism. 

An  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Peru 
would  likewise  have  been  very  interesting; 
but  on  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  elab- 
orate works  published  by  Mr.  E.  Squires,  of 
New  York,  who  was  for  some  years  United 
States  Commissioner  to  that  Republic.  He 
devoted  himself  with  the  most  unwearied  in- 
dustry to  their  explanation,  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  is  of  the  most  absorbing  character. 
Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  he  discovered  evidence 
that  the  population  of  Peru  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Spaniards,  the  historical  account 
of  which  has  been  so  graphically  given  by 
Prescott,  was  most  dense,  and  its  civilization 
of  a  very  advanced  type.  As  to  .the  mon- 
umental remains  left  behind  them,  they  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  explor- 
ers, from  their  solidity  and  the  extraordinary 
mathematical  nicety  with  which  masses  of 
stone  are  superimposed  on  each  other  with- 
out recourse  to  cement.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  at  and  near  Cuzes,  the  ancient 
Inca  capital,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the 
sun  and  vestal  virgins.  That  temple,  it  is 
said,  was  plated  with  gold,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  fell  into  the  insatiable  maw  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  rest  being  thrown  for  its 
preservation  from  desecration  into  Lake  Tit- 
icaca.  This  is  the  most  elevated  sheet  of 
water  in  the  world,  being  situated  at  a  height 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Here  small 
steamers,  taken  up  to  the  lake  in  pieces 
by  the  Arequipa  and  Pimo  Railway,  have 
been  plying  for  some  ye.ars,  and  it  only  now 
remains  for  a  company  to  be  formed  to 
dredge  the  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
must  unquestionably  exist  vast  treasures  of 
the  Peruvian  metals,  but  especially  gold. 
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There  is  evidence  that  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Inca  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  one  Supreme  Being  was  reverenced  by 
at  any  rate  some  of  the  tribes  they  subjected 
to  their  rule.  At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
south  of  Lima  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Pachacamae,  a  name  which  signifies 
"He  who  animates  the  Universe,"  "The 
Creator  of  the  World,"  and  clearly  designated 
the  nature  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians. Here  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Squires  brought  to  light  relics  of  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  shape  of  pottery 
and  articles  of  domestic  use,  including  even 
clothing,  which  elucidate  very  considerably 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Incas,  various 
theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  their  orig- 
inal nationality  and  origin,  but  none  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  plausible  than  that  of  Ig- 
natius Donnelly,  the  American  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "Atlantis  in  the  Antediluvian 
World."  This  Atlantis  is  referred  to  by  Pla- 
to, whose  information  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestor  Solon,  who  resided  for  two 
years  in  Egypt.  There  the  priests  informed 
him  that  they  derived  their  civilization  from 
the  Continent  of  Atlantis,  which  had  existed 
in  the  Atlantic  to  the  west  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  which  having  been  long  sub- 
merged by  a  sudden  catastrophe,  gave  rise 
to  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge.  Ac- 
cording to  Donnelly,  civilization  spread  from 
Atlantis  both  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  di- 
rection, as  evidenced  by  numerous  ruined 
cities  and  other  remains,  the  origin  of  which 
has  hitherto  puzzled  archaeologists — for  in- 
stance those  of  Central  America — the  gigan- 
tic masonry  and  statues  found  in  Easter 
Island,  and  the  prehistoric  mounds  existing 
in  this  country.  Donnelly  also  ventures 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Incas  were  in 
some  way  descended  from  the  Atlanteans. 
Now  tradition  tells  us  that  the  original  In- 
cas were  fair,  with  long  amber  or  yellow  hair 
and  powerful  frames;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
until  within  the  last  few  years  there  existed 
in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Cana- 
ry group  (where  I  saw  them),  two  descend- 


ants of  the  ancient  Guanches — brother  and 
sister — who  together  answered  that  descrip- 
tion. So  muscular  and  brave  was  this  race, 
that  it  took  the  Spaniards  sixty  years  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  these  islands,  in 
spite  of  their  armor  and  superior  weapons, 
opposed  to  clubs  and  stones  alone.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  Diramus,  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Grand  Canary,  when  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Spaniards  and  conveyed  to  Spain, 
was  led  before  the  king,  who  requested  him 
to  measure  his  strength  with  that  of  the 
most  powerful  soldier  in  the  Spanish  army. 
His  reply  was  :  "  Let  your  two  strongest 
men  prevent  my  lifting  a  goblet  of  water  to 
my  lips  with  each  hand,  and  I  will  do  so." 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  he  success- 
fully resisted  their  efforts.  This  immense 
strength  appears  to  have  been  inherent  in 
the  race,  for  a  notoriously  powerful  Spaniard 
arrived  at  Teneriffe  when  I  was  there,  with 
the  sole  Quixotic  object  of  testing  the  strength 
of  the  surviving  maleGuanche  I  have  alluded 
to.  On  reaching  the  latter's dwelling,  the  sister 
requested  him  to  be  seated  until  her  brother 
returned.  She  then  took  up  a  sack  of  flour 
weighing  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
under  each  arm,  and  with  them  ascended  a 
ladder  into  a  loft  above,  without  any  support 
whatever.  This  so  terrified  the  Spaniard, 
who  judged  of  the  might  of  the  brother  by 
what  he  saw  of  that  of  the  sister,  that  he  ab- 
solutely vanished  before  she  reappeared. 
Now,  Donnelly  makes  out — indirectly,  how- 
ever— that  these  Guanches,  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  are  probably  some  of 
the  mountain  peaks,  as  the  Azores  undoubt- 
edly are,  of  the  submerged  Continent  of  At- 
lantis, were  identical  in  race  with  the  origi- 
nal Incas  of  Peru. 

There  is  one  disagreeable  feature  incident- 
al to  a  residence  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  which  I  have  only  casually  re- 
ferred, viz,  the  earthquakes.  When  I  was  in 
Santiago  de  Chile  they  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, although,  fortunately,  not  doing 
any  great  amount  of  damage.  They  were 
startling  enough,  however,  while  they  lasted, 
but  at  times  productive  of  some  amusement; 
for  I  have  more  than  once  seen  lines  of  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  in  light  costumes — blankets, 
sheets,  etc. — standing  in  the  small  stream  of 
water  which  flowed  down  the  center  of  most 
of  the  streets,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  falling  houses  should  the  shock  which 
aroused  them  be  repeated.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  the  sereno, 
or  night-watchman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call 
hour  and  weather  at  intervals,  using  the  for- 
mula, "Ave  Maria  Purissima*,  las  doce  han 
dado  y  serena"  that  is,  "Hail,  purest  Mary, 
twelve  o'clock  has  struck,  and  it  is  fine," 
(varied,  of  course,  according  to  the  hour  and 
state  of  the  weather),  suddenly  pause  and 
change  the  last  word  into  temblando,  t.  e, 
"  Ave  Maria  Purissima,  las  doce  han  dado  y 
temblado  — "Hail,  purest  Mary  twelve  o'clock 
has  struck,  and  the  earth  is  quaking."  Val- 
paraiso has  been  seriously  damaged  on 
several  occasions  by  earthquake  shocks,  but 
the  most  frightful  catastrophe  Chile  has 
experienced  was  about  the  year  1839,  when 
the  town  of  Concepcion  was  first  shaken 
down  and  then  overwhelmed  by  a  huge 
earthquake  wave,  which  drowned  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousands. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Lima  on  the  i3th  of 
August,  1868 — a  date  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  that  of  the  occurrence  of  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  earthquakes  recorded 
— the  same  year  in  which  took  place  that 
which  created  so  much  alarm  as  well  as 
damage  in  this  city.  In  the  republic  of  Ec- 
uador the  victims  were  numbered  by  scores 
of  thousands,  the  earth  opening  and  swallow- 
ing up  whole  villages,  with  a  rotatory  motion; 
whilst  in  Peru,  although  the  destruction  was 
by  no  means  so  extensive,  it  was  sufficiently 
great  to  cause  much  misery  and  destitution, 
as  well  as  loss  of  life.  A  little  before  five 
o'clock  P.  M.  I  was  entering  the  large  square, 
the  "Plaza  de'la  Constitucion,"  when  I  ob- 
served that  every  one  on  the  spot  was  stand- 
ing still,  watching  the  towers  of  the  cathedral, 
which  were  swaying  to  and  fro,  but  too  gently 
to  disturb  their  equilibrium,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ground  under  our  feet  was  heaving. 
This  for  four  minutes  and  a  half;  and  half 
an  hour  later,  at  the  hotel,  when  about  eighty 


people  were  seated  at  the  table  tfMte  dinner, 
the  floor  oscillated  under  us,  and  the  gazeliers 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  for  three  and 
a  half  minutes  more,  but  not  a  soul  stirred.  At 
Lima  the  earthquake  did  no  damage,  but  at 
Callao,  its  port,  six  miles  distant,  a  number 
of  houses  were  overthrown ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  island  of  San  Lowrengo  at  the 
southwest,  which  broke  the  force  of  the  wave 
approaching  from  that  direction,  the  town 
must  have  been  overwhelmed.  As  it  was, 
considerable  damage  was  done;  but  the 
greatest  was  sustained  by  the  ports  of  Arica 
and  Iquique,  far  to  the  south.  At  the  for- 
mer I  was  at  a  large  dinner-party  given  by 
the  British  Consul  to  some  of  the  Peruvian 
Ministers  and  other  magnates  three  weeks 
before  the  i3th  August,  on  which  day  his 
house  completely  disappeared,  so  that  in  1870 
when  I  revisited  the  place  I  could  not  even 
discover  the  site  on  which  it  stood.  The 
whole  town  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
and  its  concomitant  wave,  and  what  happen- 
ed to  some  of  the  shipping  was  most  curious. 
The  Peruvian  corvette  "America"  was  driven 
ashore  and  became  a  wreck,  with  the  loss  of 
half  her  crew;  the  American  storeship  "Fre- 
donia"  was  turned  topsy-turvy  with  all  the 
men  on  board;  but  the  gunboat  "Wateree," 
commanded  by  Captain  Gillies,  after  being 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  pitchy  darkness,  sudden- 
ly came  to  a  standstill  without  any  shock, 
and  when  the  Captain  ordered  the  lead  to 
be  heaved  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water,  it 
was  found  that  she  was  actually  on  dry  land, 
and,  being  very  flat,  no  perceptible  contact 
with  the  ground  was  noticed,  so  gently  had 
she  been  deposited  more  than  half  a  mile 
inland.  In  1870  I  visited  her,  and  took 
some  grape-shot  from  her  magazine;  and 
there  I  believe  she  still  remains.  It  was 
even  proposed  at  one  time  to  convert  her 
into  an  hotel. 

As  to  Iquique — a  thriving  port,  the  out- 
let of  the  nitrate  of  soda  manufactured  at 
La  Noria,  to  which  there  is  a  railroad  owned 
by  English  capitalists — scarcely  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  town.  In  the  Maury  hotel  at 
Lima,  at  which  I  was  staying,  there  was  an 
Englishman  calling  himself  "Colonel"  Har- 
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ris,  who  was  associated  with  another  named 
Dixon  in  works  established  at  Iquique  for 
the  smelting  of  the  tailings  of  silver  left  by 
the  old  Spaniards.  He  said  to  me,  "Well, 
this  earthquake  must  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  further  south,  but  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied  if  my  partner  has  escaped 
with  his  life."  Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
Dixon,  then  a  man  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
was  brought  up  by  a  steamer,  having  had  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  escapes  man  ever  ex- 
perienced. After  closing  his  establishment 
he  was  standing  near  it  talking  to  another 
Englishman  named  Billingshurst,  and  to  a 
Peruvian.  The  shock  came — he  saw  the 
sea  recede,  and  said  to  them,  "  Fly  for  your 
lives,  the  sea  will  come  back  upon  us." 
Billingshurst  rushed  into  his  tottering  house 
close  by  just  in  time  for  the  roof  to  fall  in, 
and  bury  himself,  wife,  and  ten  children ;  the 
eleventh,  a  girl,  was  afterwards  picked  up 
alive  floating  in  the  sea,  by  a  boat.  Dixon 
made  as  fast  as  he  could  for  a  slight  eleva- 
tion in  the  plain  where  he  knew  he  would 
be  safe,  but  before  he  reached  it,  the  earth- 
quake wave  overtook  him,  and  when  he 
came  to  himself  he  found  that  he  was  several 
hundred  yards  out  at  sea,  with  his  jacket 
caught  by  a  beam  which  kept  him  momen- 
tarily under.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind, 
however,  to  draw  his  arm  out  of  the  sleeve 
and  abandon  the  jacket,  when  another  beam 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  became 
senseless,  whilst  a  jagged  piece  of  wood 
pierced  his  thigh.  When  he  regained  con- 
sciousness he  found  himself,  after  having  been 
insensible  for  some  fifteen  hours,  about  four 
hundred  yards  inland,  close  to  the  cemetery, 
and  covered  with  sand  and  blood.  Rising 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  managed  to  crawl 
to  the  neighborhood  of  his  late  works  which 
had  altogether  disappeared,  but  on  the  tram- 
way close  by  he  actually  found  his  lost 
jacket,  which  he  wore  at  the  time  he  told  me 
the  story. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  war 
between  Chile  on  the  one  side,  and  Peru 
and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  which  lasted 
for  from  four  to  five  years.  Within  the  last 
four  months,  however,  terms  have  been  ar- 


ranged for  a  peace,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  prove  lasting — however  humiliating  it 
may  be  to  one  of  the  Republics  engaged, 
and  disastrous  to  another.  A  work  propos- 
ing to  be  an  impartial  account  of  this  war 
and  of  its  origin  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Clements  Markham,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  views  are  anything  but  impartial,  and 
undeservedly  hostile  to  Chile,  which  he  stig- 
matizes as  actuated  by  an  inordinate  cupid- 
ity. Different  accounts  are  of  course  given 
by  the  parties  recently  contending,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  even  Mr.  Markham  him- 
self acknowledges,  that  by  a  treaty  made  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia  the  latter  engaged 
to  allow  Chilean  citizens  and  their  foreign 
associates  to  establish  nitrate  of  soda  works 
at  Antofagasta,  and  only  to  levy  a  certain 
amount  of  export  duty  thereon.  The  Chil- 
eans consequently  expended  large  sums  in 
those  works,  and  then  Bolivia — unquestiona- 
bly instigated  by  Peru,  which  had  for  some 
time  viewed  with  jealousy  the  progress  made 
by  Chile  in  this  branch  of  industry,  which 
was  successfully  competing  with  the  Peru- 
vian exportation  of  nitrate  from  its  province 
of  Tarapaca — considerably  raised  the  duty. 
The  Chileans  naturally  refused  to  pay  it,  the 
Bolivians  used  force  to  compel  them,  and 
the  government  of  the  former  had  recourse 
to  arms  in  order  to  protect  its  citizens.  Peru, 
in  virtue  of  a  secret  treaty  with  Bolivia,  came 
to  her  assistance,  and  thus  the  war  com- 
menced. Fortunately  for  Chile  her  iron-clad 
and  other  vessels  gave  her  considerably  the 
advantage  over  the  Peruvian  squadron  — 
still  for  some  time  the  latter  caused  her 
trouble,  and  prevented  her  landing  troops 
on  Peruvian  soil  until  it  was  annihilated, 
and  the  heroic  captain  Grau  killed  whilst  in 
command  of  the  ironclad  "Huascar"  (so 
called  after  the  brother  of  Atahuaspa,  the 
ill-fated  last  of  the  Incas).  These  obstacles 
being  removed,  Chile  was  enabled  to  disem- 
bark a  considerable  force  on  Peruvian  terri- 
tory ;  and  although  her  troops  sustained  a 
rather  serious  defeat  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  she  was  afterwards 
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uniformly  victorious  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  many  instances  heroic,  both  of  Pe- 
ruvians and  Bolivians,  including  many  indi- 
vidual cases  of  most  patriotic  devotion.  Her 
success  was  mainly  owing  to  her  very  supe- 
rior artillery,  admirably  equipped  cavalry, 
and  the  better  physique  of  the  men.  The 
result,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  the  quasi 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Peru,  an  immense 
and  probably  wanton  destruction  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  cession  to  Chile  of  the  province 
of  Tarapaca  (and  possibly  Arica  and  Tacna) 
on  the  part  of  Peru,  and  the  desert  of  Ata- 


cunavar,    with   its  minerals  and  nitrate   of 
soda,  on  that  of  Bolivia. 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  with  reason, 
that  the  Chilean  soldiery  were  guilty  of  great 
atrocities  during  the  war.  This,  however, 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  These  men, 
who  now  speak  nothing  but  Spanish,  are  of 
the  blood  of  Spaniards  mingled  with  that  of 
the  Araucanian  and  other  (ancient)  kindred 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  inherit  some  of  the 
ferocious  nature  of  their  ancestors ;  whereas 
the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  soldiers  are  most- 
ly of  pure  Indian  blood  and  of  milder  races. 
J.  Studdy  Leigh. 


NOTES   ON   LOWER   CALIFORNIA. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ON  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  our  globe,  we  see  this  strip  of  land  at- 
tached like  a  little  tail  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent.  But  on  nearer 
knowledge  it  proves  much  less  insignificant 
in  size  than  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  of  the 
careless  student  of  geography.  Especially 
the  traveler  on  a  coasting-vessel,  viewing  day 
by  day  the  shifting  scenery  of  its  rugged 
coast,  will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
fully  realize  its  length.  In  fact,  this  small 
seeming  appendage  of  the  Western  Continent 
is  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles  long,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles,  con- 
taining, at  a  rough  estimate,  an  area  of  more 
than  40,000  square  miles. 

Although  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  just  touches  the  tropical  line,  its 
average  temperature  is  by  far  less  intensely 
warm  than  that  of  other  regions  lying  under 
the  same  latitude — at  all  events,  much  more 
moderate  than  the  temperature  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  tierras  calientes 
(warm  lands)  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  Fresh 
currents  of  air  sweep  almost  continually  over 
the  mountains,  either  from  the  ocean  in  the 
west  or  from  the  Gulf  in  the  east,  gratefully 
tempering  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer 


season.  For  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower 
plateaus  near  the  coast  the  thermometer  will 
rise  to  a  higher  degree,  but  on  the  loftier  el- 
evations in  the  interior — for  example,  on  the 
spot  where  these  notes  are  written — it  seldom 
points  above  ninety  degrees  F.  in  summer, 
and  very  rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point 
in  an  exceptional  winter  night.  Therefore, 
the  ancient  derivation  of  the  name  of  Cali- 
fornia from  calida  fornax,  (hot  furnace)  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  appropriate. 

Being  almost  a  tropical  country  of  but 
moderate  average  elevation,  the  year  can 
only  be  properly  divided  into  two  seasons, 
the  dry  and  rainy.  The  dry  season  ordinar- 
ily sets  in  during  October.  From  this  month 
till  May,  and  sometimes  even  later,  very  lit- 
tle rain  will  fall,  if  any.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  thicker  in 
the  sky — which  rarely  remains  entirely  cloud- 
less— until  the  beneficent  moisture  begins  to 
descend,  frequently  in  heavy  showers  and 
accompanied  by  magnificent  thunder  storms. 
Soon  after  the  first  installments  of  rain,  trees 
and  shrubs  will  dress  themselves  in  their  new 
attire  of  green;  grass  and  herbs  begin  to 
shoot  up,  and  all  organic  nature  rapidly  re- 
vives after  a  prostration  of  several  months. 
In  some  years,  when  the  rains  are  not  co- 
pious enough  to  raise  sufficient  pasture,  the 
whole  country  suffers  severely;  cattle  and 
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beasts  of  burden  sometimes  perish  by  the 
hundreds. 

The  rainy  term  usually  ends  with  a  heavy 
;gale,  which  lasts  for  a  day  or  two.  sometimes 
making  great  havoc  among  trees,  wooden 
houses,  palm-roofs,  brush-fences,  and  other 
unsubstantial  constructions.  On  such  a  day 
there  is  a  grand  commotion  on  the  waters  of 
the  gulf.  This  annually  recurring  tempest 
is  called  a  temporal  or  cordonazo.  During 
our  two  years'  residence  no  such  convulsion 
of  the  atmosphere  occurred,  and  we  doubted 
•somewhat  whether  these  temporales  are  quite 
as  regular  as  people  hereabout  affirm. 

Owing  to  its  dryness  and  the  fresh  breezes 
from  the  sea  constantly  fanning  the  land,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  little 
sickness  which  prevails  amang  the  inhabi- 
tants comes  rather  from  individual  ignorance, 
exposure,  neglect,  and  recklessness  than  from 
natural  causes. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
is  an  unknown  land  to  the  writer.  Of  the 
mountains  that  come  within  view,  none  seem 
to  surpass  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  while  the 
<cerros  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  scarce- 
ly attain  one-half  of  that  height.  Both  on 
the  ocean  side  and  the  gulf  side  a  wide- 
spreading,  gentle  slope,  almost  a  level  plain, 
extends  for  many  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ranges  down  to  the  coast. 

All  these  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and 
plateaus  are  covered  by  a  remarkable  vege- 
tation— remarkable  on  account  of  its  variety 
and  distribution.  It  is  an  almost  continuous 
bush,  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly 
garnished  with  pricks  and  thorns,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  the  mimosa  family,  inter- 
mixed with  the  columnar  cactus  or  pitihaya, 
but  seldom  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket 
like  a  tropical  jungle.  These  trees  and  shrubs, 
all  of  a  low  and  stunted  growth,  make  the 
hills  and  slopes  very  beautiful  during  and 
soon  after  the  rainy  season,  especially  when 
they  are  in  blossom ;  but  they  offer  very  little 
shade  to  the  wayfarer,  or  to  the  cattle  that 
browse  amongst  them.  This  bush,  which 
seems  to  spread  all  over  the  country,  is  very 
different  from  the  chapparal  of  Alta  Califor- 
nia, and  altogether  much  pleasanter  to  look 


upon  than  the  sad  and  monotonous  sage- 
covered  plains  and  slopes  of  our  interior  ter- 
ritories. 

Among  the  wild  plants  there  are  some  of 
remarkable  medicinal  virtue;  others  might 
become  of  utility  and  some  commercial  con- 
sideration if  properly  taken  in  hand.  The 
orchilla,  so  frequently  quoted  of  late,  grows 
only  near  the  coast,  and  it  has  not  been  my 
good  fortune  yet  to  visit  its  original  haunts. 
The  damianci)  an  herb  of  which  the  leaves 
and  stalks  are  used  in  a  decoction  like  tea 
by  the  natives,  was  said  here  to  possess  some 
extraordinary  qualities  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant, long  before  its  introduction  to  com- 
merce. A  very  common  bush,  called  tom- 
baya,  contains  in  its  leaves  and  branches  a 
rich  sap  of  an  indelible  dark  brown  color. 
The  wild  cotton  plant  is  frequently  met  with 
on  the  plains ;  also  a  kind  of  wild  fig  tree, 
which  grows  to  a  large  size  and  bears  a  small 
eatable  fruit.  The  pepper  bush  bears  small 
round  berries,  which,  after  ripening  and  dry- 
ing, turn  from  green  into  red,  and  have  an 
exceedingly  pungent,  peppery  taste  —  deli- 
cious to  the  native  palate.  The  castor-oil 
plant  grows  spontaneously  in  many  places, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  arroyos,  or  dry, 
sandy  river  beds. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  landscape  is  the 
frequency  of  the  before  mentioned  pitahaya 
or  pitaya  ( Cereus  gtganteus,  I  believe,  is  its 
botanical  name).  It  grows  almost  every- 
where, not  in  massive  groups  or  clumps,  but 
mostly  singly,  at  irregular  distances.  Often, 
on  noticing  a  fine  specimen,  with  its  short, 
sturdy  stem  of  a  dozen  or  more  inches  di- 
ameter, and  its  branches  stretching  some 
thirty  feet  perpendicularly  upward,  like  so 
many  fluted  green  columns,  I  said,  "What 
an  attraction  it  would  be  if  transplanted  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  the  Central 
Park  of  New  York,  or  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
in  San  Francisco!"  There  are  two  distinct 
varieties  of  this  interesting  plant:  one  has 
coarse,  parallel  grooves  running  down  its 
branches,  and  bears  a  fruit  very  much  like 
the  head  of  a  large  thistle.  The  other  is 
more  densely  and  symmetrically  striped  or 
ribbed  along  each  individual  shaft,  and  its 
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fruit  is  like  to  the  prickly  pear  or  common 
cactus-fig,  only  round  and  larger.  It  begins 
to  ripen  in  May,  and  contains  a  sweet,  juicy 
pulp  full  of  small  black  seeds.  One  kind  of 
this  fruit  is  green,  and  its  inside  looks  very 
much  like  the  pulp  of  a  large  green  goose- 
berry; the  other  kind  is  of  a  deep  scarlet. 
The  proportion  of  saccharine  substance  in 
both  kinds  is  so  considerable,  that  by  mere 
steaming  or  evaporating  the  watery  particles 
a  rich  preserve  is  obtained,  which  after 
awhile  becomes  all  granulated  with  sugar,  and 
really  deserves  to  be  introduced  to  the  lovers 
of  jam  and  marmalade  in  the  civilized  world. 
We  were  also  told  that  it  contains  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  iodine,  and  consequent- 
ly might  become  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
cod  liver  oil.  Still  another  red  variety  of  the 
pitaya  fruit  contains  less  sugary  matter,  but 
also  furnishes  a  very  agreeable  dessert,  es- 
pecially with  an  addition  of  sherry  wine  and 
powdered  sugar,  when  it  may  be  compared 
to  strawberry.  It  ripens  later  in  the  year, 
not  before  October  or  November,  and  is 
called  \hzpitaya  agria  (sour  pitaya).  Doubt- 
lessly this  most  delicious  of  wild  fruits  could 
be  made  still  better  by  intelligent  selection 
and  culture.  During  the  pitaya  season, 
many  individuals  and  families  of  the  poorest 
class  go  into  the  monte  and  lead  a  happy, 
lazy  life  among  the  bushes  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  subsisting  almost  exclusively  on  this 
delicious  fruit.  Besides  the  pitaya,  there  are 
other  kinds  of  cacti,  but  not  as  numerous. 

The  great  desideratum  of  this  country  is 
live  springs  and  running  water.  By  digging 
down  to  a  moderate  depth,  wells  could  be 
opened  in  many  places;  especially  in  the 
sands  of  the  numerous  dry  arroyos,  a  hole 
but  a  few  feet  deep  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  fetch  water.  This  well-digging  ought 
to  be  undertaken  much  more  frequently 
and  systematically,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
domestic  animals,  which  suffer  severely  dur- 
ing the  dry  season — not  so  much  for  want  of 
food  as  for  want  of  water.  Nothing  but  the 
carelessness  and  indolence  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation is  to  blame  for  this  culpable  neglect. 

With  a  modicum  of  intelligent  cultivation 
almost  any  kind  of  field  and  garden  produce, 


especially  that  of  the  warmer  zones,  could 
be  raised  here;  and,  where  water  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  little  irrigation,  the  cultivator 
may  be  confident  of  an  abundant  crop.  The 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  citron,  and  pomegran- 
ate grow  luxuriantly  in  the  gardens  of  the 
ranches,  and  bear  plentifully;  although  the 
fruit  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  owing 
to  carelessness  in  selection  and  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  trees.  Fig  and  peach  trees 
and  the  grapevine  also  grow  vigorously  wher- 
ever planted,  but  are  subject  to  the  same 
drawback.  I  ate  a  fine  bunch  of  grapes  in 
August,  which  was  culled  from  a  vine  plant- 
ed six  months  previously  (in  February)  as  a 
cutting,  and  it  bore  fruit  again  which  ripened 
about  Christmas.  The  banana  flourishes  on 
the  lowlands;  also  in  many  places  several 
varieties  of  the  palm,  guavas,  ciruelas,  and 
other  tropical  fruit  trees  are  quite  common. 

Sugar-cane  grows  splendidly  in  many  local- 
ities. The  juice  is  squeezed  out  in  mills  of 
most  primitive  construction  and  boiled  down 
into  panoche  —  a  staple  article  for  the  na- 
tives; nearly  all  is  consumed  in  their  own 
territory.  The  sandillo  (watermelon)  is  a 
great  favorite,  and  is  very  abundant  early  in 
the  season.  Maize  is  not  extensively  culti- 
vated, though  also  a  great  staple  of  food  for 
this  ^////rt-consuming  population.  Nor  did 
I  see  any  fields  of  wheat  or  other  kinds  of 
grain.  But  the  common  garden  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  beans, 
peas,  most  kinds  of  esculent  roots  and  bulbs, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  and  the  like,  can  be  abun- 
dantly raised  with  but  little  application, 
which  little,  however,  is  not  forthcoming. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  widely-spread 
bush,  the  largest  sized  quadruped  is  the  puma 
or  Californian  lion,  differing  from  the  puma 
of  more  northern  latitudes  only  by  its  darker 
color.  It  is  very  scarce,  and  keeps  far  away 
from  the  abodes  of  man.  Bears  there  are 
none — at  least  not  here  in  the  south.  Nor 
are  there  any  monas,  as  Joaquin  Miller  per- 
sists in  calling  the  legitimate  ancestors  of  our 
genus.  There  are  some  deer,  but  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  hunter's  pro- 
fession a  profitable  one.  The  wildcat,  coy- 
ote, and  several  varieties  of  the  fox,  skulk 
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about  in  the  bushy  wilderness,  but  shyly  avoid 
the  settlements.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
chipmunks  I  met  but  very  few  on  my  excur- 
sions, but  I  frequently  perceived  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  skunk.  The  sorillo  is  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  little  animal  by  the 
natives.  According  to  them,  it  occasionally 
attacks  a  sleeping  person  and  inflicts  a  bite, 
usually  on  his  nose.  After  such  a  wound 
hydrophobia  will  follow  in  most  cases.  Such 
is  the  popular  belief,  which  seems  to  have 
little  verification  in  fact,  and  yet  is  very  wide- 
ly diffused  among  hunters  of  different  races 
and  localities ;  it  is  an  accepted  belief  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  wild  birds,  the  most  handsome  is 
the  cardinal,  flitting  like  a  flash  of  scarlet 
fire  through  the  verdure  of  the  bush.  Of 
parrots — so  numerous  in  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  shore  south  of  Mazatlan — there  are 
none  at  all  here.  Pigeons  and  doves  we 
have  in  great  number.  Occasionally  I  have 
observed  a  most  beautiful  small  dove,  scarce- 
ly larger  than  a  sparrow ;  this  variety  always 
goes  in  pairs.  Woodpeckers  and  mocking- 
birds are  not  scarce,  and  small  birds  of  the 
tomtit  and  finch  species  very  plentiful.  Quail 
I  frequently  started  up  during  my  rambles. 
They  are  like  those  of  upper  California — 
the  same  graceful  top-feather,  and  the  same 
call.  Humming-birds  are  rather  scarce;  I 
noticed  only  a  few  of  them.  The  largest 
wild  bird  is  the  turkey  buzzard,  which  hovers 
in  numbers  around  our  pueblos,  in  eager 
quest  of  carrion. 

To  say  a  few  words  about  the  domestic 
animals :  the  indigenous  breed  of  neat  cattle 
seem  to  me  superior  to  the  long-horned  and 
long-legged  wild  animals  of  Texas  and  Alta 
California.  Sheep  and  goats  are  rare, 
although  goats  would  find  the  immense  brush 
on  the  rocky  hillsides  a  real  paradise.  The 
cosmopolitan  porker  is  wallowing  in  the  sand 
and  mudholes  of  our  arroyo.  The  hard- 
working and  often  most  cruelly  abused  mule 
is  the  only  means  of  transportation.  Horses 
are  less  used  than  these  more  hardy,  much- 
enduring  beasts.  Badly  starved  perros  (dogs), 
mostly  of  a  tan  breed,  swarm  about  every 
pueblo  and  rancho.  Cats  are  much  the 


same  as  everywhere  else;  so  are  rats,  bats, 
and  mice.  The  ubiquitious  common  barn- 
fowl  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  poultry. 
Being  rarely  fed  and  taken  care  of,  the  poor 
gallinas  have  to  scratch  hard  for  a  living, 
subsisting  mainly  on  worms,  insects,  and 
garbage.  They  are  nevertheless  exceedingly 
prolific.  The  turkey  (guajaloti)  is  much  less 
kept,  because  it  requires  more  attention. 
Ducks  and  geese  I  did  not  observe  any- 
where. 

Of  the  order  of  reptiles,  the  lizards  or  ig- 
uanas are  most  numerous.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  different  colors — brown,  gray, 
yellow,  green,  and  spotted — some  attaining 
the  length  of  two  feet.  They  will  bite  in 
self-defence,  but  are  not  poisonous.  We  have 
a  dog  here  of  the  terrier  variety,  who  is  an 
implacable  enemy  to  them,  and  frequently 
gets  pinched  by  them  for  his  interference. 
Snakes  seem  to  be  quite  scarce  in  this  vicin- 
ity. I  did  not  happen  to  meet  with  any  dur- 
ing my  perambulations,  though  I  lately  killed 
a  kind  of  garter-snake  about  three  feet  long 
in  my  room;  and  I  am  told  that  there  are 
many  rattlesnakes  in  other  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula. Small  frogs  make  their  appearance 
in  great  numbers  after  a  shower,  especially 
on  warm  evenings.  Fishes  are  said  to  be 
very  plentiful  near  the  coast,  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Paz;  but,  thanks  to  the  indifference  and 
sloth  of  the  people,  they  are  left  undisturbed 
in  their  native  element;  so  are  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish.  Ravenous  tiburines  (sharks) 
infest  the  bay,  and  make  sea  bathing  some- 
what dangerous.  Who  has  not  heard  or 
read  about  the  famons  pearl  fisheries  on  the 
islands  near  the  inlet  of  La  Paz  Bay?  This 
is  a  very  profitable  business  to  some  individ- 
uals, and  could  easily  be  enlarged  with  proper 
management.  The  value  of  the  pearl  crop 
during  the  years  of  my  stay  was  $30,000  to 
$60,000  annually. 

The  kingdom  of  insect  life  is  very  richly 
represented  hereabouts,  especially  during  the 
wet  or  summer  season.  There  are  flies  of 
many  kinds,  among  which  a  wee  variety, 
something  like  a  sandfly,  is  the  most  aggra- 
vating. These  little  pests  will  persist  in 
flitting  before  one's  eyes  and  settling  down 
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in  them.  Mosquitoes  are  not  troublesome 
up  here  among  the  mountains,  but  down  at 
La  Paz — !  A  curious  kind  of  mud-wasp,  with 
a  waist  as  thin  as  a  thread,  otherwise  quite 
harmless,  enters  with  great  pertinacity  into 
your  room,  and  builds  its  nest  of  dirt  any- 
where— on  the  wall,  or  ceiling,  or  under 
shelves.  Ants  red  and  dark,  but  mostly  of 
small  size,  roam  busily  about  everywhere, 
invade  the  houses,  and  consider  everything 
eatable  their  legitimate  prey.  We  had  to 
protect  our  cupboard  against  these  bold  ma- 
rauders by  making  it  stand,  removed  from 
the  wall,  on  four  small  earthen  cups  filled 
with  oil.  Spiders  we  have  in  countless  vari- 
eties, from  the  hideous  tarantula  to  the  fa- 
miliar daddy-long-legs.  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  very  poisonous,  especially  a  big- 
bellied,  short-legged  species  of  a  reddish 
color,  called  mata  venada.  On  a  warm  sum- 
mer evening,  after  the  lamp  is  lit,  legions  of 
bugs,  beetles,  crickets,  and  moths,  of  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  colors,  will  rush  into  your 
room  through  the  open  doors  and  windows, 
buzz  about  and  knock  against  the  lampshade, 
and  not  seldom  against  your  head.  They 
would  be  a  treat  to  an  enthusiastic  entomol- 
ogist. One  day  I  saw  something  like  a  live 
green  stalk  of  grass  moving  over  the  brick 
floor  of  my  room.  It  was  a  most  peculiar  in- 
sect, such  as  I  had  never  heard  or  read  anything 
of — about  three  inches  long,  uniformly  slen- 
der; it  walked  leisurely  along  on  six  long, 
tiny  legs.  On  securing  it  and  exhibiting  it  to 
an  old  resident  I  was  told  that  it  was  called 
an  "Ave  Maria"  from  the  habit  it  has  of 
taking  an  erect  posture  from  time  to  time, 
and  putting  its  forelegs  together,  assuming  a 
pious  attitude  of  prayer.  It  was  doubtless 
some  variety  of  the  "praying  mantis."  But- 
terflies swarm  hereabouts  in  great  multitude 
and  variety.  In  the  houses,  of  which  many 
are  covered  with  roofs  of  palmetto  leaf,  some 
of  the  ugliest  kind  of  vermin  often  make 
their  appearance  on  the  walls,  and  occasion- 
ally drop  down  on  your  bed  or  table — scor- 
pions, centipedes,  venomous  spiders,  and  the 
like.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  some 
months  ago  took  a  pickle  jar  filled  with 
such  interesting  specimens  along  with  her 
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for  exhibition  to  her  friends  in  San  Francisco 
— most  of  these  beauties  secured  in  the 
house  she  inhabited  during  the  summer  with 
her  husband  and  two  little  children.  Luck- 
ily, though  frequently  alarmed,  none  of  the 
family  were  ever  bitten  or  stung;  and  in  fact 
I  never  saw  a  case  of  grave  injury  caused  by 
such  insect-bites  during  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try. People  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  effects 
of  such  bites,  which,  after  all,  may  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  stings  of 
bees,  wasps,  or  hornets,  in  our  northern 
countries. 

II. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE  POPULATION. 

To  go  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
of  animated  beings  :  this  peninsula  is  stock- 
ed mainly  with  the  same  hybrid  race  that 
generally  rules  in  the  cidevant  American  col- 
onies of  Spain.  Individuals  and  families  of 
pure  sangre  azul  (blue  blood)  are  rather 
scarce  amongst  the  natives,  and  the  fullblood 
Indian  nearly  as  rarely  met  with.  But  there 
exists  every  degree  of  shade,  between  the 
dark  mahogany  of  the  aboriginal  India  and 
the  amarillo  (yellow)  of  the  Spanish  creole. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  these  people  here 
possess  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities — vir- 
tues as  well  as  vices — of  their  cousins  on  the 
otro  lado  (other  side,  meaning  of  the  Gulf) — 
who  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  improved  yet 
a  little  (in  the  wrong  direction)  on  the  com- 
mon moral  deficiencies  of  average  humanity. 
They  are  by  no  means  naturally  dull  or  un- 
intelligent; on  the  contrary,  very  quick  of 
comprehension,  and  wide  awake  to  their  own 
immediate  interest_and  profit.  More  improv- 
ident than  indolent,  they  think  of  and  care 
only  for  to-day,  and  perhaps  for  to-morrow 
— leaving  the  farther  future  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Hence  they  are  passionate  gamblers 
but  no  speculators.  Great  lovers  of  money, 
they  prefer  to  get  hold  of  it  by  indirect 
means,  rather  than  to  earn  it  by  steady,  le- 
gitimate labor.  In  this,  however,  they  are 
not  very  different  from  people  of  a  lighter 
complexion.  The  great  ambition  of  every 
one  is  to  open  and  keep  a  tienda  (store); 
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even  if  his  entire  stock  in  trade  should  con- 
sist but  in  half  a  crate  of  panoche,  one  sack 
of  maize,  a  few  pounds  of  gueso  (cheese),  and 
a  gallon  of  mescal  (liquor  distilled  from  the 
sap  of  the  agave.  None  of  this  article  is 
produced  here ;  all  is  imported  from  the  otro 
lado).  There  the  comerciante  will  loll  behind 
his  counter,  smoking  cigaritos  and  twanging 
a  guitar  all  day  long  till  late  in  the  evening, 
in  wait  for  customers.  A  pack  of  cards  will 
be  an  article  of  greatest  importance.  But 
with  all  this  love  of  gain,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  a  saving  or  hoarding  disposition. 
They  freely  spend  their  money  on  trifles, 
amusements,  and  such  like;  the  women,  on 
chiffons  and  trinkets,  the  men  on  cards  and 
women.  Guzzling  and  gourmandizing  are 
frailties  much  less  frequent  amongst  them 
than  with  other  nations. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
outside  civilization  has  entered  into  and 
spread  over  the  country  to  some  extent, 
chiefly  imported  by  a  number  of  foreign 
mining  speculators.  But  unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  have  entered  by  the  wrong  door, 
making  it  questionable  whether  through 
its  agency  the  condition  of  the  native  was 
improved,  or  the  reverse.  Luxuries  and 
notions  formerly  unknown  became  soon  ne- 
cessities of  life,  deranging  the  primitive  hab- 
its and  customs  of  the  bucolic  population  to 
a  great  extent.  The  same  class  of  women, 
for  instance,  that  used  to  walk  barefoot  to 
and  from  the  arroyo,  with  the  picturesque 
olla  (globular  earthen  water-pot)  on  the 
head,  a  thin  gray  rebozo  (a  light  scarf  or 
small  shawl,  mostly  of  home  manufacture) 
flung  round  the  neck,  is  seen  now  flaunting 
through  the  streets  of  the  pueblo  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  ample  skirts,  a  many  col- 
ored shawl  round  the  shoulders,  and  a  para- 
sol in  the  hand.  I  even  noticed  several 
peplums  and  chignons.  Water-carrying,  tor- 
tilla-making, cooking  and  washing,  have  be- 
come the  duties  of  the  poorest  class,  em- 
ployed as  servants.  There  exists,  however, 
a  certain  equality  between  the  mistress  and 
the  maid,  and  I  often  see  the  maid  with  the 
gay  shawl  of  the  mistress  round  her  head, 
while  going  to  the  tienda  to  buy  a  medios 
worth  of  panoche. 


Owing  partly  to  natural  causes,  partly  to 
the  want  or  neglect  of  proper  discipline, 
training  and  education,  the  standard  of  mor- 
ality is  on  a  rather  low  level  hereabout.  In 
conjugal  fidelity  these  Arcadians  are  deficient 
as  the  Latin  races  are  apt  to  be ;  the  tongue 
is  used  less  to  utter  their  knowledge  and 
thoughts  than  to  conceal  the  same.  They 
are  exceedingly  polite  to  every  stranger  of  a 
moderately  decent  appearance,  and  will  read- 
ily concur  with  any  statement  of  his  with  an 
emphatic  "  Si,  senor."  But  whenever  a  di- 
rect statement  is  wanted  from  them  they  will 
answer  nine  times  in  ten  with  a  deprecatory 
"Quiensabe?"  Though  partly  descendants 
of  the  old  heroes  of  the  Conquista  and  the 
proud  chivalry  of  Spain,  there  is  more  vain- 
glorious brag  and  bravado  in  them  than  gen- 
uine pluck  or  courage. 

Not  exactly  bigoted,  they  yet  are  easily 
impressed  by  superstitious  conceits  and  fan- 
cies. Only  a  short  while  ago  a  Santo 
made  his  appearance  in  this  neighborhood, 
prophesying,  and  trying  to  perform  miracu- 
lous cures.  He  succeeded  in  finding  a  num- 
ber of  believers,. but  in  the  end  proved  to 
have  arrived  too  late  even  for  this  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  world;  for  he  was  taken 
up,  tried,  and  silenced  as  an  impostor — not 
so  bad  for  an  ignorant  half-breed  tribunal, 
when  -one  recalls  the  success  of  similar 
prophets  among  the  people  of  more  enlight- 
ened communities. 

A  good  many  of  these  Cristianos  own  such 
names  as  Jesus,  Maria  (good  forfooth  sexes) 
Jose,  Cruz,  Concepcion,  Presentacion,  Puri- 
ficacion,  Refugio,  and  all  the  names  of  saint 
in  the  calendar.  But  notwithstanding  this 
outward  show  of  piety,  there  is  altogethe 
very  little  religious  feeling  amongst  ther 
Very  few  churches,  and  these  most  shocking 
ly  dilapidated,  are  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  old  missions  are  all  abandoned  and  ir 
ruins.  In  this  one  new  pueblo,  containing 
a  population  of  not  less  than  1,500  souls,  there 
exists  no  church,  chapel  or  meeting-house 
of  whatever  description.  The  padre  of  Sar 
Antonio  comes  over  once  or  twice  a  year  tc 
baptize  a  dozen  or  so  of  babies,  and  this  is 
about  all  the  function  he  performs  in  this 
place.  Marriage-knots  are  mostly  tied  by  the 
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Juzgado(  justice  of  the  peace),  and  even  such  a 
tie  is  frequently  considered  quite  superfluous. 
The  dead  are  carried  out,  swathed  in  old 
sheets  or  blankets,  or,  if  the  family  can  afford 
it,  in  a  gaudily  ornamented,  oblong  dead-box, 
to  some  spot  outside  the  village  ;  a  train  of 
women  and  children  follows ;  the  grave-dig- 
ger marches  amongst  them,  holding  up  a  long 
handled  spade  like  a  cross;  some  friends  of 
the  defunto  let  off  a  number  of  fire-crackers 
during  the  procession  to  the  grave;  finally 
the  corpse,  or  coffin  and  contents,  is  lowered 
into  the  hole  and  covered  up,  without  any 
further  ceremony.  Schools  are  just  as  sparse- 
ly sown  over  the  country  as  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Men  and  boys  able  to  read  and  write 
are  rather  exceptional  cases  ;  women  enjoy- 
ing these  acquirements  still  rarer  birds. 

Less  laxity  in  the  political  administration, 
especially  in  carrying  out  the  theoretically 
excellent  constitution  and  fundamental  laws 
of  the  republic — we  would  almost  say  less 
individual  freedom  among  these  people,  who 
are  scarcely  ripe  yet  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ing of  democratic  institutions ;  but  before 
all,  a  sound,  practical  system  of  secular,  com- 
pulsory, primary  education — would  benefit 
this  race  immensely,  and  vastly  ameliorate 
its  social  condition.  At  all  events,  it  would 
effectively  stop  its  rapid  downward  course  to 
utter  demoralization,  impotence,  and  decay. 
But  the  impetus  for  such  measures  must 
come  from  abroad,  because,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  continue  to  sink  lower  and 
lower,  and  ultimately  relapse  into  something 
worse  than  the  primeval  barbarism  of  the 
ancient  Aztec.  In  fact,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  seems  to  have  already  arrived. 

There  is  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  foreigners 
of  many  nations  all  over  this  territory :  some, 
ancient  mariners  who  have  settled  in  various 
parts,  marrying rancheros'  daughters;  a  num- 
ber of  employees  and  workmen  of  mining 
enterprises  still  in  active  operation  ;  and  not 
a  few  needy  adventurers,  vulgare  bummers. 

In  a  primitive  country  like  this,  the  cost 
of  living  ought  to  be  more  moderate  than  it 
actually  is.  Non-producers  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  their  victuals,  excepting  beef, 
which,  being  abundant,  is  cheap  enough. 


All  breadstuffs  are  imported,  very  little 
grain  being  raised,  and  not  one  flour-mill  ex- 
isting on  the  whole  peninsula.  The  prices 
of  most  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  are 
quite  exorbitant,  partly  on  account  of  the  un- 
reasonably high  import  duties  on  all  foreign 
merchandise — especially  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  of  last  July — and  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  profits  the 
retailers  expect  to  realize  on  their  sales. 

III. 

LA  PAZ,  EL  TRIUNFO,  SAN  ANTONIO,  ETC. 

La  Paz  stands  on  a  beautiful  landlocked 
bay,  of  an  area  of  several  square  miles, 
on  the  Gulf  side  of  the  peninsula.  The 
commodious  harbor  offers  the  best  kind  of 
anchoring  ground,  even  to  vessels  of  large 
size,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach. 
The  channel  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  is 
rather  narrow,  and  at  low  tide  may  become 
somewhat  difficult  for  ships  of  large  tonnager 
but  with  proper  caution  no  danger  is  incurred. 
The  aspect  of  the  town,  viewed  from  the 
steamer — which  usually  drops  her  anchor  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  muelle 
(wharf) — is  really  charming.  A  front  of  low, 
flat-roofed  buildings,  immediately  on  the 
sandy  beach;  behind  this,  the  bulk  of  the 
place — partly  on  level  ground,  partly  on  a 
gentle  declivity — composed  of  similar  houses, 
with  a  number  of  green  trees  and  several 
groups  of  graceful  palms  between  them,  the 
whole  overtopped  by  an  extensive  mesa  (pla- 
teau), densely  covered  with  the  multifarious 
bush-vegetation  described  above.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  several  groups  of  moun- 
tains form  the  background,  rising  boldly 
above  the  gently  sloping  flat. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  hardly  went 
beyond  two  thousand  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Most  of  these  were  comerciantes,  and  depen- 
dants of  these:  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
was  crowded  with  stores  and  shops.  The 
principal  street  is  called  Calle  del  Progreso. 
To  the  left  above  the  town  (still  viewing  it 
from  the  steamer)  stood  the  new  cathedral. 
Among  the  riudadanos  (citizens)  there  vege- 
tate a  small  number  of  foreigners  of  various 
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nations,  most  of  them  engaged  in  trade,  and 
a  few  quite  respectable  firms  amongst  them. 
The  United  States  are  officially  represented 
by  a  consul.  It  is  altogether  but  a  dull  and 
sleepy  place  in  ordinary  times.  Not  every 
day  does  even  some  coasting  craft,  schooner, 
or  sloop  enter  the  harbor,  and  very  seldom 
any  larger  sized  foreign  vessels.  Only  by 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  electrified  into  new  life  and  bustle. 
The  lazy  employees,  who  pass  most  of  their 
time  in  airing  themselves  in  front  of  the 
"duoma"  (custom  house),  consuming  vast 
quantities  of  cigaritos,  now  take  their  hands 
out  of  their  pockets  and  begin  to  sniff  the 
air  for  a  fat  job.  The  boatmen  paddle  bus- 
ily to  and  fro,  between  wharf  and  steamer. 
The  cargadores  (porters)  stand  ready  to  con- 
vey the  freight  on  their  heads  and  backs 
from  the  lighters  to  the  custom  house,  and 
from  there  to  different  stores  and  warehouses. 
The  main  street  is  getting  quite  lively  with 
officers  belonging  to  the  steamer  and  a  num- 
ber of  transient  passengers,  who  freely  invest 
a  few  pesos  in  shells,  corals,  plants,  fruit, 
cigars,  and  other  small  articles  offered  for 
sale. 

From  La  Paz,  the  principal  artery  of  travel 
into  the  interior  is  a  road  piercing  the  bush 
in  a  southerly  direction.  This  was  then,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  wagon-road  in  the 
country,  and  even  this,  though  much  fre- 
quented by  travelers  on  mules  and  horse- 
back, was  but  rarely  used  by  any  vehicle,  ex- 
cepting the  teams  of  the  Hormiguera  mining 
company.  To  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
this  road  winds  up  the  slope  over  a  sandy 
soil,  before  entering  between  the  first  group 
of  steep,  rocky  hills.  Now  it  begins  to  be 
more  cut  up,  going  up  and  down  over  many 
grades  of  more  or  less  length  and  steepness, 
but  all  the  time  gradually  ascending.  No 
settlement,  not  even  a  single  house,  was  visi- 
ble on  or  near  this  road,  till,  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles  from  La  Paz,  we  came  to 
the  Rancho  de  las  Playitas,  a  low,  insignifi- 
cant looking  building,  with  some  rough  fenc- 
es alongside,  located  above  the  opening  of  a 
rocky  canon.  Here  the  traveler  can  get  a  de- 
cent sqare  meal,  and  if  he  wants  to  stop  over 


night,  a  cot  with  clean  sheets,  blankets,  and 
pillow,  in  an  extra  room.  Thus  we  found 
the  establishment,  some  years  ago.  How  it 
it  is  kept  now,  quien  sabe?  Beyond  this  sta- 
tion, the  vestiges  of  human  existence  became 
more  frequent  along  the  road,  which  contin- 
ues between  mountain  ranges  of  considerable 
elevation.  At  short  distances  from  each 
other,  we  passed  by  several  huts  and  houses, 
constructed  of  adobe,  brick,  or  rough  wood- 
en posts  and  sticks,  some  of  them  occupied 
and  surrounded  by  small  plantations  in  a 
very  primitive  state  of  culture  ;  others  vacant 
and  in  ruins.  Among  the  latter  we  noticed 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  reduction  work, 
in  which  the  ores  of  a  mine,  whereof  we  see 
the  dump  on  the  hillside,  had  been  worked 
in  former  times. 

About  six  miles  from  the  Playitas  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Rancho  "Las  Calabazas,"  where 
there  is  another  chance  to  get  refreshment 
for  man  and  beast.  Here  and  in  several 
other  places  near  the  road  some  fine  palm 
trees  present  a  pleasing  variety  amidst  the 
monotony  of  the  eternal  bush.  Again  a  few 
miles  onward  there  comes  the  rancho  La 
Trischera;  then  the  Pueblo  del  Triunfo, 
otherwise  Las  Casitas.  At  first  we  came  in 
view  of  and  then  passed  by  a  number  of 
mean  looking  shanties;  then  entered  a  street 
with  more  respectable  looking  buildings  to 
the  right  and  left.  These  were  mostly  oc- 
cupied by  tiendas,  amongst  which,  as  the 
most  conspicuous,  we  notice  the  Tienda 
raya  or  Company's  store,  where  the  work- 
men -received  their  wages  partly  in  cash, 
partly  in  provisions  and  other  goods.  At 
last,  after  crossing  a  dry  arroyo,  we  halted  in 
the  shade  of  the  mill  of  the  Hormiguera — 
the  principal  building  of  the  place,  and  cen- 
ter of  all  the  life  and  movement  roundabout. 

We  found  the  works  in  full  operation,  the 
battery  of  twenty-four  stamps  clattering  fast; 
a  dense  cloud  of  sulphurous  fumes  escaping 
from  a  tall  brick  chimney,  and  spreading 
over  the  whole  flat  on  which  this  settlement 
was  located;  the  steam-engine  and  all  the 
complicated  machinery  connected  with  it 
producing  the  habitual  rumbling  noise. 
Long  piles  of  cordwood  stood  ranged  behind 
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the  buildings,  constantly  augmented  by  ar- 
riving trains  of  pack-mules. 

The  principal  mines  supplying  the  grist 
for  this  mill  were  less  than  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  same.  This  company  owned 
several  others  besides  these,  in  farther  re- 
mote localities,  but  only  this  nearest  group 
was  regularly  and  syetematically  explored. 
Most  of  the  ores  brought  to  daylight  from 
out  the  shafts  and  tunnels  of  this  mine  were 
compound  sulphurets,  containing  besides 
the  silver,  which  solely  constituted  their 
value,  various  other  metals,  such  as  copper, 
iron,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  After  being  pulverized  this 
ore  has  to  be  carefully  roasted.  A  certain 
quantity  of  salt  must  be  added  during  the 
roasting  operation,  for  chloridizing  the  silver 
before  subjecting  to  the  amalgamating  pro- 
cess. This  salt  was  then  obtained  partly 
from  Nentana  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  here  on  the  Gulf,  partly  from  Car- 
men Island  via  La  Paz,  at  the  cost  of  $15  to 
$16  per  ton. 

By  every  steamer  from  thirty  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  bars 
were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  often  being 
subjected  to  an  export  duty  of  four  and  a 
half  cents  to  the  ounce,  at  the  custom  house 
of  La  Paz.  The  average  value  of  the  worked 
ore  ran  about  seventy  dollars  to  the  ton; 
the  best  quality,  or  first  class,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  over.  Such  as  con- 
tained less  than  twenty  dollars  a  ton  was 
considered  worthless.  Only  as  much  work- 
able  ore  was  extracted  as  was  required  to 
keep  the  mill  steadily  employed — one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  a  week.  But  this 
quantity  could  have  been  easily  doubled, 
nay,  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  to  meet  an  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  reduction  works. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  this  region 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  San 
Francisco  speculators,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  to  open  and  work  some  of  its 
mines.  But  the  rich  discoveries  inWashoe, 
and  the  excitement  they  created,  drew  all  the 
interest  away  from  this  quarter,  and  that  new 
silver  region  proved  too  formidable  a  rival 
to  this  more  remote  and  foreign  country. 


Soon,  enterprises  which  were  launched  here 
nevertheless,  were  managed  and  carried  on 
in  such  a  bungling  and  imbecile  manner  by 
incapable,  and  in  some  instances  downright 
dishonest  individuals,  sent  out  by  the  San 
Francisco  boards  of  trustees,  that  the  stock- 
holders soon  became  tired  and  disgusted, 
and  dropped  one  affair  after  the  other.  Only 
a  few  of  these  mines  continued  to  be  worked 
in  a  small  way  by  some  stubborn  single  own- 
ers and  com  panics,  who,  although  convinced 
of  the  value  and  stability  of  their  property, 
had  but  limited  and  insufficient  means  at 
their  command.  The  only  venture  of  some 
magnitude  which  held  its  own  ground,  hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  timely 
and  efficient  aid  of  San  Francisco  capital, 
was  the  Triunfo  or  Hormiguera  Mining  Com- 
pany; at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  greatest  and  almost  paramount 
importance  on  the  whole  peninsula. 

There  are  several  other  spots  of  mining 
ground  worth  mentioning  in  other  parts  of 
this  section  of  the  peninsula.  Among  these 
the  Ranchito  range,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  here,  whose  ores,  frequently  containing 
horn,  ruby,  and  wire  silver,  are  generally 
richer  than  the  sulphurets  of  the  Triunfo  and 
San  Antonio  districts,  but  not  as  abundant; 
another  belt  of  valuable  mines  five  miles 
beyond  in  the  Cacachita  mountains  (among 
them  the  once  famous  "Tesoro"). 

Six  miles  eastward  from  Las  Casitas  the 
pueblo  of  San  Antonio  is  situated,  in  a  nar- 
row valley  which  runs  out  into  the  broad 
plateau  towards  the  gulf.  Dreamy  and  pas- 
toral in  former  times,  it  took  a  sudden  start 
some  years  ago,  when  those  mining  enter- 
prises before  mentioned  attracted  a  number 
of  foreign  adventurers  into  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  But  since  then  it  has  fallen 
back  into  its  previous  somnolency  and  tor- 
por. Many  of  its  houses  are  vacant  and 
crumbling  into  ruin,  and  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  are  patiently  waiting  for  a  resur- 
rection and  new  era  of  prosperity. 

Nearly  due  west,  and  about  thirty-five 
miles  distant  from  us,  the  pueblo  of  Todos 
Santos  flourishes  near  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  The  chief  production  is  pano- 
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che,  as  far  as  I  am  informed.  In  a  southerly  painful  fact,  that  all  the  advantages — such  as 
direction  about  forty  miles  away  from  our  highly  favorable  geographical  situation,  ex- 
place,  the  village  of  Santiago  may  be  en-  cellence  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  great 
countered,  with  some  eight  hundred  inhabi-  mineral  wealth — are  in  a  great  measure 
tants ;  and  still  further  south,  San  Jose  del  thrown  away  on  the  present  population ; 
Cabo,  after  La  Paz  the  most  important  town  which  at  the  best  will  languish  in  a  stagnant 
of  the  peninsula.  From  there  to  Cape  San  condition,  if  not  helped  out  of  the  mire  by 
Lucas  there  remains  still  a  distance  of  twen-  an  energetic  impulse  from  the  outside  world, 
ty  miles,  a  region,  however,  which  I  have  not  The  infusion  of  a  new  and  more  advanced 
visited.  element  of  population  is  alone  needed  to 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  be  make  this  country  one  of  the  most  desirable 
fairly  inferred  that  this  peninsula  land  pos-  abodes  for  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
sesses  sufficient  merit  to  be  vouchsafed  a  And  with  the  steady  onward  march  of  pro- 
nearer  acquaintance  and  better  appreciation '  gress  and  civilization,  such  a  social  change 
from  the  outside  civilized  world  than  it  act-  must  arrive  here  in  time;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
ually  enjoys.  It  may  be  also  assumed  as  a  a  question  of  time. 


FAILURE. 

THE  golden  peaks  seem  fair  and  far 

To  myriad  souls  ascending, 
Far-reaching  for  the  mystic  heights 

Of  fame  and  joy  unending. 
Youth  presses  on  with  eager  face, 
Age  creeps  with  slow  and  faltering  pace, 
And  many  falter  in  the  race, — 

To  earth  again  descending. 

Ah,  many  climb  who  do  not  reach 

The  heights  to  God  uplifted; 
And  many  fall  from  dizzy  heights 

'Mid  clouds  of  earth  blue-rifted. 
For  lo !  yon  purple  peak  afar, 
Above  whose  crest  the  midnight  star 
Shines  oft,  unlocks  its  crimson  bar 

To  souls  alone  God-gifted. 

But  shall  men  say  that  all  do  fail 

Who  reach  not  heights  so  glowing, 
But  faint  and  weary  linger  oft 

By  streamlets  gently  flowing, 
Or  turn  aside  from  peaks  of  snow, 
To  help  some  brother  fallen  low? 
And  do  these  souls  a  failure  know 

By  deeds  so  humbly  sowing  ? 

The  purple  peaks  are  for  the  few — 

They  shall  know  fame  undying ; 
The  broad,  free  plains  are  for  us  all, 

Where  peace  and  hope  are  lying. 
God  give  us  strength,  if  we  do  fail, 
And  backward  turn  with  faces  pale, 
From  dizzy  heights,  to  seek  the  vale 
Without  regret  or  sighing. 

Fannie  Isabelle  Shernck. 
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California  is  beginning  to  feel  herself  something  of 
a  Danae  under  the  continued  downpour  of  wealth 
from  the  skies :  the  shower  of  gold — for  by  the  double 
alchemy  of  earth  and  trade,  these  gray  streams  will 
easily  be  forced  to  undergo  their  metamorphosis  into 
the  yellow  solid — is  getting  to  be  a  somewhat  heavy 
weight  upon  the  nervous  and  impatient  ;  and,  as  the 
season  of  Eastern  tourists  set  in  some  weeks  ago,  the 
vanity  likewise  of  the  Californian  exhibiting  his  sun- 
ny land  is  somewhat  bruised.  The  only  bruises  so  far 
received  from  the  golden  shower,  however,  are  these 
minute  ones.  The  farmer — to  whom  we  all  turn  to 
know  at  what  point  we  may  cease  to  bring  to  bear 
on  nature  the  constraint  of  our  puissant  wish  for  more 
rain,  or  even  may  venture  to  wish  for  a  cessation — 
the  farmer,  we  say,  sighs  at  the  ever  re-gathering 
clouds  and  recommencing  drip  only  as  a  man  and 
not  as  a  farmer,  checks  himself  in  any  half-begun 
grumble,  and  reiterates  that  it  is  "every  drop  need- 
ed." A  very  different  sort  of  Danae  role  this  from 
the  one  California  has  been  unconsciously  playing 
this  thirty  years  past ;  a  very  different  sort  of  weight 
that  which  the  continuous  dripping  lays  on  easily  de- 
pressed spirits  from  the  weight  with  which  our  gold- 
en gains  have  all  along  tended  to  crush  generous 
aspiration  and  work  that  had  not  a  pecuniary  meas- 
ure ;  a  very  different  sort  of  bruises  these  light  dints 
left  on  the  vanity  of  the  host  as  he  explains  to  his 
Eastern  guest  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  weather, 
from  the  ponderous  strokes  that  absorption  in  money 
interests  has  steadily  dropped  upon  such  vital  mem- 
bers of  our  Danae'  as  learning  and  art,  literature,  and 
thought  and  love  of  the  public  good. 

April  should  by  rights  be  high  spring  with  us  ;  by 
May  the  land  begins  to  ripen  towards  summer.  This 
year,  April  has  not  so  much  yielded  her  prerogative 
as  wielded  it  invisibly.  Who  indeed  can  tell  wheth- 
er spring  is  abroad  in  the  land  or  not,  when  it  is  in- 
superably difficult  to  go  abroad  himself  to  see  ?  Yet, 
by  taking  the  days  that  intervene  between  the  show- 
ers for  forays  into  stream-blockaded  canons  and  up 
saturated  hillsides,  it  is  possible  to  discover  her — in 
no  wise  waiting  for  sunshine,  but  going  on  with  her 
shows  in  the  warm,  wet  weather,  with  even  unwonted 
lavishness  and  splendor,  more  than  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  spectators  are  kept  at  home  by  the 
rain.  Eighteen  kinds  of  wild  flowers  and  a  dozen 
or  more  of  ferns  and  grasses — all  growing,  and  grow- 
ing with  prodigal  abundance,  on  a  few  rods  of 
hillside — is  a  specimen  of  what  is  to  be  found.  The 
wild  flowers  of  April,  too,  include  almost  all  the 
finest  of  the  year,  and  a  variety  of  color  and  form  un- 
known to  the  winter  or  summer  bloom.  In  January 


or  February,  it  is  true,  the  flowering  currant  hangs 
its  bushes  full  of  pink  strings  along  the  streams 
and  up  shady  hillsides  ;  in  June  and  July  the  gi- 
gantic stems  of  the  red  Turks-cap  lilies  and  orange 
tiger-lilies,  and  the  pale  wild  hyacinth  haunt  shady 
places  in  the  redwood  forests,  and  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  pink  and  yellow  "  sand  verbenas,"  and  of  the 
large,  pale  variety  of  wild-rose  covers  the  sea-shore  ; 
and,  later  yet,  the  gorgeous  purple,  yellow,  and  red 
"  mariposa  [butterfly]  lilies  "  hover  among  the  drying 
grasses  of  the  hill-sides.  But  in  March,  April,  and 
May  the  smaller  silver  or  shell-pink  mariposa  is  abun- 
dant, fringing  the  shoulders  of  hills  between  the  shad- 
ed side  and  the  sunny  crest  ;  and  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  hillside  only  partly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  lightly  sprinkled  with  shrubbery,  great  colonies 
grow  of  the  still  rarer  "silver  bells" — -looking  like 
large  specimens  of  the  silver  and  pink  mariposas, 
borne  in  tall  clusters  ;  the  scarlet  colujnbine,  the 
white  clematis,  the  scarlet  and  the  yellow  mimulus, 
all  come  in  these  months  ;  so,  too,  the  "star-flower  " 
saxifrage — surely  entitled  to  any  such  name  as  "  rock- 
breaker"  only  on  the  "lucus  a  non  lucendo"  prin- 
ciple, since  it  is  the  most  fragile  flower  of  the  whole 
yearly  procession;  the  anemone-like,  cream-colored 
poppy,  that  children  call  "cream-cup";  the  ear- 
liest, and  by  far  the  finest  variety  of  eschscholtzia ; 
and,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all,  darling 
of  the  Californian  flora  as  completely  as  the  may- 
flower  of  New  England's,  the  sky-blue  nemophila — 
the  bluest  flower,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying, 
that  grows,  for  most  of  the  typically  blue  flowers 
have  a  purple  shade.  These  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest  of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  bay-region,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  belong  to 
the  present  season.  Farther  north,  the  manzanita, 
which  is  earlier,  and  the  azalea,  somewhat  later, 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  list ;  and,  perhaps, 
others  still. 

The  Modern   Philistine. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  analyzing  the  English 
Philistine,  names  him  "a  man  steeped  in  common- 
place." Mr.  Arnold,  talking  of  the  Philistinism  at 
large,  stretches  the  definition  to  something  like  this: 
"On  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity;  on  the 
side  of  morality  and  feeling,  coarseness;  on  the  side 
of  mind  and  spirit,  unintelligence." 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  closely  the  American 
Philistine  is  allied  to  his  British  cousin,  though  each 
lives  in  scorn  of  the  other;  but  for  the  matter  of  that, 
the  Philistine  is  ubiquitous.  I  doubt  not  that  there 
are  Zulu  Philistines  and  Fiji  Philistines,  to  match 
those  of  "  Lunnun  town  "  and  New  York.  The  man 
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with  a  soul — and  if  the  missionaries  are  to  be  believ- 
ed, even  a  savage  has  a  soul — with  a  soul,  I  say,  a 
step  above  his  neighbors  even  in  the  method  of  serv- 
ing up  that  neighbor  in  a  fricassee,  might  easily  es- 
cape the  stigma  of  Philistinism.  But  this  is  frivolous 
logic  and  unworthy  our  subject.  Letting  the  savage 
go,  and  holding  fast  to  the  Philistine  of  civilization, 
one  may  boldly  assert  that  it  is  only  the  figure  stand- 
ing out  from  the  mass  who  is  not  a  Philistine. 

How  many  people  do  we  know  personally,  with 
the  mind  and  spirit,  the  beauty  and  taste,  the  moral- 
ity and  feeling,  to  balance  Mr.  Arnold's  mental  see- 
saw? Enough  to  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands? 
Ah,  no,  my  friends ;  they  are  rare  as  black  swans. 
The  little  clusters  of  congenial  spirits  found  here  and 
there  that  answer  the  requirements,  are  scarcely 
enough  to  leaven  the  big  lump  of  Philistinism.  We 
talk  in  a  hopeful,  nay,  even  in  a  boastful  way  of  our 
culture;  but  how  many  know  even  what  culture 
means?  A  sham  culture,  a  sham  enthusiasm  for  "the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,"  a  sham  sentiment 
and  a  sham  benevolence — these  are  the  banners 
which  the  Philistines  hang  out  to  hide  their  bare 
walls. 

The  false  prophets  who  beg  us  to  wait  for  another 
generation,  to  show  wh?t  it  can  do  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  how  fairly  it  can  honor  these  things,  do 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  generation  upon  genera- 
tion will  not  wipe  out  the  Philistine.  Him  we  have 
always  with  us. 

The  British  Philistine,  prosperous  in  his  middle 
class,  we  can  picture  as  he  came  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
both  the  authors  quoted;  but  the  American  Philstine 
we  know.  We  have  stretched  our  legs  under  his 
hand-carved  tables,  we  have  eaten  his  all-too-sumpt- 
uous dinners,  we  have  had  the  headache  from  his 
bad  wines,  we  hav6  conversed  in  awe  (and  melan- 
choly) with  his  over-dressed  wives  and  daughters, 
we  have  gazed  on  the  rare  pictures,  the  well-filled 
book-cases,  the  irreproachable  upholstery,  the  curios 
which  were  held  up  as  evidences  of  mind  and  spirit, 
of  beauty  and  taste.  But  Philistinism  is  printed  on 
them  all  in  Long  Primer  type,  and  can  not  be  rubbed 
out  with  ingots,  or  bank  checks,  or  foreign  tours. 
For  the  book-cases  are  locked,  the  pictures  appraised 
by  their  owner  only  at  their  monetary  value  (includ- 
ing the  frames),  the  "  Souvenirs  de  Europe"  have 
left  their  histories  at  home — the  whole  establishment 
is  but  "property."  Yet  nobody,  I  fancy,  would  un- 
dertake to  convince  these  good  people  that  they  have 
not  the  best  life  can  give  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  grades  and  shades  of  Philis- 
tinism, but  the  frank  apostle  of  the  commonplace, 
who  scoffs  at  the  higher  forms  of  culture,  is  less  dis- 
tressing than  he  who  tangles  himself  in  its  meshes. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  to  see  the  Philistine 
hugging  the  belief  that  he  can  buy  culture,  or  "mind 
and  spirit,"  and  it  immediately  suggests  the  thread- 
bare story  of  the  man  who  offered  to  buy  his  child 
"a  capacity."  The  same  false  prophets  who  peer 


into  the  future  for  an  aesthetic  Utopia,  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  tide  of  refinement  and  luxury 
that  is  already  creeping  ovqr  our  young  land ;  but 
it  is  only  a  tidal  wave  which  will  recede  as  quickly 
as  it  came,  leaving  its  gaudy  flotsam  strung  far  and 
wide,  even  on  the  ragged  edges  of  civilization.  Our 
very  sestheticism  is  only  a  species  of  Philistinism,  in- 
stead of  being  the  infant  which  is  to  strangle  that 
monster.  There  is  a  false  ring  about  the  voices  of 
these  enthusiasts,  and  while  they  pretend  to  climb  to 
higher  air  and  sing  songs  out  of  tune,  and  smaller 
ihemselves  wilh  "  ologies, "  and  talk  in  Ruskinese, 
they  are  still  living  in  Philistia,  and  her  slamp  is  on 
the  spurious  coin  they  offer  to  the  world. 

The  Philistine  of  all  degrees  prides  himself  on  his 
respectability.  He  shakes  his  head  at  Bohemia,  and 
gathers  up  his  garmenls  lesl  ihey  be  defiled  by  ihe 
dwellers  iherein.  His  religion  is  usually  vicarious. 
He  renls  a  pew  in  the  most  popular  church,  and 
sends  his  family  to  ask  for  "  mercy  on  us  miserable 
sinners "  ;  bul  when  he  does  go  inlo  ihe  field  of 
Chrislian  workers,  il  is  wilh  oslentatious  zeal.  He 
may  be  just,  but  he  is  never  generous.  When  he 
gives,  it  is  grudgingly,  and  to  satisfy  Ihe  demands  of 
his  slalion  rather  than  his  conscience;  just  as  he  holds 
up  his  arlistic  treasures  not  to  give  pleasure  to  others, 
but  to  gralify  his  ignoble  pride  of  possession.  The 
sons  of  ihe  men  who  give  stupid  dinners,  and  over- 
load their  houses  with  bric-a-brac,  and  live  extrava- 
gantly yet  meanly,  whose  pleasures  are  vapid,  and 
whose  ambiiions  are  unprofitable,  will  galher  an 
exlra  layer  of  veneer,  maybe,  but  ihe  cheap  wood  will 
still  underlie  their  studied  grace  and  delicacy.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  aver  that  out  of  Ihe  Philistine 
husk  there  may  not  burst  sometimes  a  genius  or  a 
chivalric  spirit,  by  the  interfusion  of  finer  blood,  but 
the  chances  are  againsl  such  a  phenomenon.  For 
the  Philistine  is  apt  to  be  conservative,  and  finds  his 
own  level  in  wedlock  as  in  other  ihings. 

But  I  must  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  piece  of 
his  definition  :  "On  the  side  of  morality  and  feel- 
ing, coarseness."  Now,  the  average  Philistine  does 
not  lack  moralily,  but  he  makes  it  so  ungracious  that 
we  turn  from  it  in  dismay,  forgetting  that  his  wick- 
edness would  be  correspondingly  tiresome,  and  thai 
aeslhelic  moralily,  while  il  is  pleasanter  to  contem- 
plate, is  always  valuable  as  the  more  subslanlial  if 
narrower  stuff.  The  Philistine  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
but  we  would  not  grudge  him  his  due  in  the  matler 
of  morals.  Nor  does  he  lack  feeling.  Acute  sensi- 
bility he  has  not,  but  his  bumps  of  goodwill  and  ven- 
eralion  are  apt  to  be  as  big  as  Ihe  poel's  "  born  in 
the  purple  "  ;  in  facl,  he  cullivales  the  home  virtues 
laboriously,  and  to  Ihe  exclusion  of  olhers. 

He  knows  but  one  world,  and  that  a  world  of  facts. 
See,  then,  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  him  to  follow  ihe 
ihoughls  of  the  romancisls,  of  whom  Fancy  is  King. 
Nature  means  to  him  so  much  acreage,  such  a  build- 
ing site,  such  a  proporlion  of  crops  or  limber;  the 
elements,  with  their  daily  marvellous  phenomena  are 
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accepted  as  things  which  are  because  he  is.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Philistine  is  an  egotist.  He 
is  not  beset  by  the  questionings,  and  longings,  and 
humilities  of  introspection.  He  believes  in  himself 
without  a  doubt.  And  if  the  apologist  of  the  Philis- 
tine avouches  that  it  is  his  social  atmosphere  or  his 
early  disadvantages  that  make  him  what  he  is,  do 
not  listen,  for  it  is  not  true.  The  nameless,  subtle 
essence  of  mind  and  spirit,  of  beauty  and  taste,  of 
morality  and  feeling,  no  outward  circumstance  can 
touch.  It  springs  into  life  with  the  first  breath ;  it 
grows  with  the  growth  of  the  visible  presence ;  it 
gives  wings  to  a  clod  of  clay.  There  are  half  a  hun- 
dred names  for  this  intangible  gift,  but  after  all  none 
of  them  exactly  describe  it.  It  is  impossible  to  set  a 
worldly  value  on  a  thing  which  one  man  calls  gold 
and  another  dross.  If  the  every-day  world  were  filled 
with  idealists,  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  fit  abiding 
place  for  the  flesh.  If  the  Philistines  held  it  alone, 
it  would  become  unpardonably  dreary,  even  to  the 
Philistines  themselves.  Pending  the  decision  of  which 
would  be  kept  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  let  us  be 
charitable  enough  to  confess  that  the  Philistine  is  not 
without  his  uses;  and  bear  with  his  "coarseness," 
his  "vulgarity."  and  his  "unintelligence"  as  best  we 
may.  K.  M.  B. 

The  Need. 

I  LOVE  the  cold,  strong  air, 
The  rain  on  my  face  and  hair, 
For  my  cheeks  will  need  you  see 
The  roses  they  leave  with  me  : 

I  say  that  I  do  not  mind 
The  word  and  reproof  unkind, 
If  they  teach  me  better  things 
Than  my  vain  imaginings'. 

E.  E. 

Faith. 

I  STOOD  at  my  window  watching 
A  star  that  gleamed  outrof  the  west ; 
As  the  billowy  clouds  of  crimson 
Mantled  the  sun  to  rest. 

And  the  crimson  deepened  to  claret 
Like  a  sullenness  born  of  shame  ; 
While  my  heart  sank  down  in  darkness 
O'er  fears  that  I  could  not  name. 

But  the  star  ?    In  my  pain  forgotten 
Shone  steadfastly  on  and  on  : 
Hope  wavered  and  trembled,  and  settled, 
Faith  stayed,  and  despair  was  gone. 

Marcia  D.  Crane. 

Ti  Lung. 

"I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,"  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster, as  she  stepped  into  the  buggy,  "that  I  am  to 
have  the  selecting  of  this  Chinaman  myself." 

"All  right,"  assented  her  liege  lord;  "  we'll  see 
•what  you  can  do.  I'm  not  overly  anxious  after  the 
job." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunster  lived  comfortably  on  a  small 


farm  situated  several  miles  from  the  nearest  town; 
and  it  was  to  this  town  that  they  were  now  repairing 
early  one  sunny  morning  in  June. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  lady,  "you  don't  seem  to 
show  a  particle  of  discrimination  when  you  go  to  get 
help  for  me.  Now,  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  I 
am  going  to  like  any  servant  or  not,  and  especially 
a  Chinaman.  Anybody  can  tell  that  has  half  an  eye 
about  them." 

"Well,  all  right,"  assented  the  liege  lord  again. 
"If  all  the  Chinamen  I've  brought  home  in  the  last 
six  months  won't  do  you,  I  guess  you'd  better  try 
girls." 

"  I  won't  have  a  girl  around  the  house,"  said  she, 
with  promptness  that  showed  she  had  already  given 
the  matter  a  due  amount  of  attention. 

"All  right,"  assented  Mr.  Dunster  again.  "I 
don't  care." 

A  few  hours  after  this  conversation  took  place,  the 
couple  were  again  seen  journeying  along  the  highway; 
this  time  with  the  horse's  head  turned  in  the  direction 
of  home.  Great  waves  of  dust  poured  from  the 
wheels  as  they  went  round,  and  the  backs  of  the  two 
occupants  of  the  only  seat  were  liberally  piled  there- 
with. Just  behind  them,  on  a  pile  of  grocery  boxes, 
sat  a  small  object  enveloped  in  a  blue  cotton  cloak 
of  Celestial  fashion,  an  American  hat,  and  a  cloud 
of  dust.  This  object  responded  to  the  name  of  Ti 
Lung. 

"  How  you  likee  the  dust,  Lung?"  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster, turning  round  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
saying  something  kind  to  the  lonely  stranger.  From 
her  remark  it  must  not  be  rashly  inferred  that  Mrs. 
Dunster  had  suddenly  forgotten  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  the  English  language.  O,  no;  she  was 
simply  laboring  under  the  delusion  common  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking folks  in  general,  that  she  was  making 
herself  intelligible  to  the  poor  heathen. 

"Me  no  likee  no  much;  me  go  back  blime  by 
soon." 

"  O,  you  mustn't  get  discouraged  so  soon  "  ;  then, 
recollecting  herself,  she  said : 

"You  mus'  no  get  homesick,  Lung;  we  get  there 
belly  soon,  now." 

When  the  preparations  for  supper  had  been  made 
with  her  own  hands,  and  that  meal  disposed  of,  Mrs. 
Dunster  found  on  entering  the  kitchen  that  Ti  Lung 
had  by  that  time  finished  his  ablutions,  and  had  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  of  his  labors  "  vested  all  in  white," 
with  the  exception  of  his  trowsers,  and  black,  shining 
braid  of  hair. 

After  giving  him  some  general  instructions,  she 
went  inside  to  rest  after  the  day's  exertions,  leaving 
Lung  to  eat  his  supper  and  "do  the  work  all  up  nice 
and  clean." 

Coming  out  an  hour  later  to  see  that  things  had 
been  properly  put  away,  she  found  Lung,  with  the 
work  completed,  on  the  point  of  seeking  his  own 
room., 

"  Well,  Lung,  how  you  get  along  ?  " 
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"  O,  all  light."  Then,  quickly  perceiving  that 
she  looked  relieved,  he  added  :  "Heap  workee,  no 
can  tell." 

Not  liking  to  dwell  further  on  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Dunster  turned  to  the  pantry,  and  discovering  a 
plateful  of  chicken  bones  perfectly  devoid  of  meat, 
she  brought  them  out  to  the  waiting  Lung. 

' '  See,  here,  Lung,  you  don't  need  to  save  any- 
thing  like  this,  you  know.  You  can  give  this  to  the 
dog." 

"  All  light,"  said  he,  turning  to  go. 

"  O,  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Lung  :  What  did  you  do 
with  the  cream  ?  " 

A  vacant  look  from  Lung. 

' '  The  cream — cleam,  that  that  was  left  you  know, 
about  half  a  pitcherful.  What  you  do  with  him, 
Lung  ?  " 

"  O,  cleam,"  said  he  with  a  superior  air  of  being 
bothered  with  trifles,  "  I  put  down  sink-hole." 

"  O,  Lung  ! ''  exclaimed  the  poor  housewife  re- 
proachfully. ' '  You  must  never  do  that  again.  You 
should  always  put  the  cream  in  the  cupboard." 

"  What's  matter  with  you?  What  for  you  no  put 
cleam  in  cubber  ?  Too  muchee  talk,  talk  !  " 

"Well,  Lung" — palliatively — "you  won't  do 
that  any  more,  now  that's  a  good  boy.  Now  you 
can  go  to  bed,  Lung." 

The  next  morning  Ti  Lung  appeared  on  the  scene 
of  action,  freshly  arrayed  in  clean,  white  upper  gar- 
ments. A  gentle  smile  played  round  his  counte- 
nance, and  amiability  seemed  to  have  settled  in  his 
heart. 

"  Now,  Lung,"  said  his  mistress,  after  having  re- 
volved the  matter  well  in  her  mind  to  consider  what 
was  the  most  diplomatic  course  for  her  to  pursue, 
"you  won't  have  anything  to  do  this  morning  about 
the  dinner ;  but  just  wash  up  the  breakfast  dishes 
and  then  get  the  vegetables  ready. " 

A  cloud  shaded  the  beauty  of  Lung's  forehead  for 
a  time,  for  it  was  against  his  principles  to  be  told  of 
two  things  to  do  before  one  was  completed.  But  the 
morning  work  was  duly  done,  and  as  Lung  was  pre- 
paring a  hasty  exit,  Mrs.  Dunster  interposed  : 

"Lung,  I  want  you  to  go  out  now  and  pick  me 
some  nice,  ripe  currants.  You  see  where  they  grow, 
right  up  there  by  that  fence." 

Lung  said  nothing,  but  his  soul  was  troubled.  He 
had  not  expected  this  and  was  not  prepared  to  calm- 
ly submit.  But  he  kept  his  thoughts  locked  within 
his  own  bosom  and  walked  slowly  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  currant  bushes,  the  bright,  red  berries  of 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  window. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  by  and  by  Mr.  Dun- 
ster came  in  to  see  about  the  progress  of  dinner. 

"  Well,  has  your  Chinaman  got  up  yet,"  he  asked 
of  his  wife  as  he  saw  no  Lung  about  the  place. 

"Got  up  yet !  He  has  got  everything  all  ready 
for  dinner,  and  I  am  expecting  him  in  every  minute 
with  some  currants.  Got  up  yet !  " 

At  that  moment  something  appeared  in  the  door- 


way. The  lower  part  consisted  of  two  legs  encased 
in  black  trowsers,  and  the  upper  half  was  composed 
of  a  branching  mass  of  green  interspersed  with  clus- 
ters of  red.  It  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  then 
came  forward  to  the  kitchen  table.  There  the  two 
distinct  parts  divided,  and  on  the  table  lay  a  pile  of 
currant  bushes  covered  with  fruit,  and  from  their 
depths  came  forth  the  gentle  form  of  Ti  Lung,  clean 
and  spotless,  and  repaired  to  the  sink  with  a  pleased 
smile  hovering  around  his  face  as  of  one  who  knows 
he  has  done  his  complete  duty  and  will  receive  his 
just  reward. 

Mrs.  Dunster  stood  dumbfounded. 

Mr.  Dunster  stood  dumbfounded. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  ejaculated  the  latter, 
scowling  on  the  calm  and  innocent  face  of  the  heath- 
en. 

"O,"  interposed  Mrs.  Dunster.  "He  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted.  What  a  ridiculous  mistake  he  did 
make  ! " 

Flora  De  Wolfe. 

Life's  Twilight  Hour. 

(FOR  AN  EIGHTY-THIRD  BIRTHDAY.) 

As  children,  when  the  day  is  done 
And  twilight  deepens,  one  by  one 
Around  the  evening  fireside  run 

With  happy  faces  ; 

Brightening  the  home  with  quiet  cheer, 
And  drawing  every  heart  more  near 
In  perfected  affection's  dear 

And  fond  embraces  : 

So  may  sweet  memories  come  to  you  ; 
And  whispering  the  old  love  anew 
May  thoughts  of  those  long  lost  to  view 

Around  you  cluster  ; 
May  their  fond  greetings  so  delight, 
That  you  forget  the  gathering  night, 
While  earth's  horizon  grows  more  bright 

With  heavenly  luster. 

Without  a  thought  of  vain  regret, 
Then  may  these  latter  days  be  set 
In  joy's  completed  coronet, 

Heaven's  richest  dower ; 
May  they  with  blessings  be  replete, 
And  be  in  Love's  reunion  sweet 
A  season  when  loved  memories  meet, — 

Life's  twilight  hour. 

James  T.   White. 

Three  of  One  Name. 

[R.  L.  T.] 
I.    ' 

THERE  was  a  dawn-time  in  the  world's  young  days 
.  When  Nature,  eager  in  her  new  estate, 
Found  gleefully  each  hour  some  unknown  grace 
And  straightway  wrought  it  into  form  and  life. 
Thus  fashioned  she  Rebecca,  sweet  as  draughts 
Deep  drawn  from  out  that  Mesopotamia!!  well. 
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n. 

But,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  Nature  tired, 
Her  work  grew  careless,  and  the  Poet  then, 
Impassioned,  dreaming  of  diviner  types, 
Wrought  with  a  fervid  master-skill,  and  lo  ! 
Rebecca,  peerless,  stood  by  Ivanhoe. 

III. 

Ah,  vain  that  men  should  measure  with  the  gods  ! 
Arachne,  weaving  still,  will  never  win  ; 
And  poets'  visions  are  but  Nature's  moods, 
Half-guessings  at  surprises  still  in  store. 
Roused  by  their  passing  semblance  of  her  skill, 


The  very  hour  they  fine  their  burnished  gold 
She  dowers  a  wealth  of  beauty  yet  unknown 
And  shames  their  art  by  such  a  form  as  thine. 
For  see, — no  sculptor's  marble  ever  held 
A  shape  divinely  clad  in  grace  as  thou, 
No  music,  breathing  far  faint  melody, 
Made  such  harmonious  sound  as  thy  low  voice, 
Nor  ever  mortal  man's  imaginings 
Saw  light  serene  as  thy  clear  lambent  eyes  ; 
And  had'st  thou  flitted  through  the  singer's  dream, 
Or,  fresh  as  morning,  stood  beside  the  well, 
The  poet  would  have  broke  his  feeble  pen, 
The  youth,  enraptured,  would  have  died  for  thee. 
Charles  H.  Phelps. 
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OF  the  novels  of  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
Beatrix  Randolph^  is  easily  the  best;  not  so  much 
that  it  is  extremely  good,  as  that  it  comes  into  com- 
parison with  none  that  are  at  all  above  the  medio- 
cre. Nevertheless,  if  not  extremely  good,  Beatrix 
Randolph  is  good,  and  above  the  average  of  a  writer 
none  of  whose  stories  ever  fails  of  some  quality  of 
originality  or  strength  that  lifts  it  out  of  common- 
placeness.  In  the  first  place,  Julian  Hawthorne  uses 
the  English  language  well,  without  awkwardness  or 
affectation;  in  the  second  place,  he  is  never  dull,  but 
on  the  contrary  manages  narrative,  description,  and 
all  with  the  genuine  skill  of  the  story-teller;  and  in 
the  third  place  his  plots — and  in  a  less  degree,  his 
characters — are  original  and  interesting.  In  short, 
more  than  any  other  writer  we  know,  he  possesses 
all  the  outfit  that  is  needed  to  make  a  great  novelist 
except  greatness.  That  he  will  never  have  that 
last  vital  spark  is  fairly  evident  by  this  time.  Wheth- 
er it  is  emotional  coldness  or  intellectual  mediocrity 
that  thus  limits  a  writer  who  has  long  seemed  always 
on  the  verge  of  doing  something  first-rate,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say;  perhaps  it  is  both.  It  is  to  be  noted 
even  the  slight  unusualness  that  characterizes  all  his 
work  is  attained  by  bizarre  plots,  which  all  the  clev- 
erness of  handling  sometimes  fails  to  save  from  be- 
ing strained  and  sensational.  The  novel  at  present 
under  review  is  like  the  rest  in  having  an  eccentric 
and  well-nigh  impossible  plot;  but  it  is  so  tranquilly 
developed  that  the  reader  accepts  it  willingly;  it  has 
even  a  pleasant  air  of  intentional  romancing,  some- 
thing like  Mr.  Hale's  stories.  It  contains  no  tragedy, 
no  morbid  psychology,  and  some  very  agreeable  so- 
ciety. To  the  present  reviewer,  the  pleasantest  thing 
in  the  book  is  one  of  the  secondary  characters- - 
Mr.  Wallie  Dinsmore— whose  repose  and  sanity  and 
goodness  are  something  delightful.  The  very  fact 

1  Beatrix  Randolph.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  1884. 


that  he  is  a  secondary  character  and  has  not  re- 
ceived much  of  his  creator's  attention  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage; for  Julian  Hawthorne's  outlines  are  always 
better  than  his  finished  work.  All  the  characters  in 
the  present  book,  however,  are  a  good  deal  in  out- 
line, being  very  simple  and  composed  of  one  or  two 
leading  traits,  in  good  old-fashioned  style,  and  are 
all  the  more  vigorous  for  it.  We  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  brief  and  felicitous  description  that 
introduces  our  friend  Dinsmore  :  "  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  medium  size,  plain  exterior,  and  remarkable 
quietness  of  speech  and  demeanor.  He  was  like  the 
heart  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  fashionable  social 
whirlwind;  the  undemonstrative  centre  of  all  demon- 
strations, the  reposeful  culmination  of  all  activities. 
To  say  that  he  knew  everybody  and  everything,  not 
only  that  everybody  else  knew,  but  that  everybody 
else  would  like  to  know,  but  imperfectly  expressed 
his  accomplishments.  He  lived  in  New  York;  but 
he  was  at  home  in  all  countries  and  in  all  societies, 
and  occasionally  was  met  with  in  all.  He  was  about 
forty-two  years  of  age,  but  looked  younger,  having 
light  hair  and  a  subdued  reddish  complexion;  and 
he  seemed,  when  you  considered  his  experience  and 
serenity,  indefinitely  or  in  fact  infinitely  older.  He 
had  unexceptionable  manners,  was  genial,  kindly, 
gently  humorous,  and  insensibly  entertaining.  He 
never  was  detected  making  an  effort,  and  he  never 
forbore  an  effort  to  be  obliging  *  *  *  He  smiled 
easily,  but  always  as  if  he  could  not  help  it;  his  laugh 
was  a  low,  contagious  chuckle,  and  seemed  to  sug- 
gest an  unexpected  charm  and  drollery  in  life.  There 
was  a  manly,  masculine  look  and  quality  about  his 
plain  face  and  ordinary  figure,  and  in  the  tone  and 
utterance  of  his  voice;  you  felt  that  there  was  sub- 
stance in  him,  when  required  *  *  that,  when 
everything  else  had  been  eliminated  from  him,  a 
gentleman  would  remain.  Meanwhile,  his  most 
prominent  traits  (if  anything  in  such  a  character  can 
be  termed  prominent)  were  composure  and  sanity. 
He  was  so  sane  as  to  lead  some  friend  of  his  to  con- 
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jecture  that,  were  he  to  walk  through  the  Ward's  Is- 
land Lunatic  Hospital,  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the 
other,  the  patients  would  all  straightway  regain  their 
reason  *  *  *  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  women 
and  with  children,  and  his  relations  with  the  former 
were  just  as  cordial  and  simple  as  with  the  latter." 

Floyd  Grandon's  Honor  *  is  a  comfortable  and  well- 
bred  story,  as  long,  as  conventional,  as  mildly  enter- 
taining as  the  typical  English  society  novel.  It  has 
absolutely  no  reason  for  existence — from  a  high  art 
point  of  view — neither  is  there  any  special  reason  why 
it  should-  not  exist.  In  fact,  leaving  the  high  art  point 
of  view,  we  think  it  does  constitute  a  certain  reason 
for  the  being  of  novels  of  this  sort,  that  they  are  eas- 
ier reading  in  hours  of  mental  fatigue  and  vacuity 
than  even  the  lightest  of  first-rate  writing.  One  does 
not  have  to  make  the  least  effort  to  read  and  enjoy 
— say,  Mr.  Ho  well's  comedies — however  fatigued; 
but  nevertheless,  the  appreciation  of  them,  spontan- 
eously though  it  comes,  is  a  mental  activity;  whereas 
the  class  of  novel  in  question  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  narcotic  to  even  such  activity. 

Only  an  Incident2  is  a  novelette  of  considerable 
vigor,  feeling,  and  perception  of  character.  It  cari- 
catures in  its  description  of  the  village  society — a 
cheap  device  for  producing  humorous  effect  in  a  book 
that  pretends  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  true  reproduc- 
tion of  life,  and  one  increasingly  discarded  by  good 
novelists.  It  has,  also,  an  unnecessarily  sad  outcome. 
It  is  probably  a  perfectly  safe  rule  that  tragedy  is 
only  permissible  in  connection  with  greatness;  no 
light  novelette  can  carry  the  weight  of  it.  The 
characters  must  be  strong  enough,  and  the  tone 
of  the  whole  book  serious  enough,  to  make  misery 
and  disappointment  seem  congruous  and  endurable; 
it  is  simply  gratuitous  cruelty  to  fetch  out  all  the  en- 
gines of  war  to  crush  cheerful,  everyday  people,  in 
the  midst  of  cheerful,  everyday  surroundings.  It 
may  be  said  that  life  shows  no  such  fine  artistic 
discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  misery.  We 
suspect  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  by  a  simple  self- 
regulating  process  :  the  one  ill-adapted  to  tragedy 
generally  does  not  make  tragedy  out  of  the  misfortune 
that  befalls  him;  if  disappointment  in  love,  for  in- 
stance, he  finds  another  girl  in  due  course  of  time. 
No  doubt  there  are  exceptions;  but  there  is  no  more 
need  of  putting  them  in  print  than  of  recording  the 
details  of  railroad  accidents  in  order  to  be  true  to  life. 
A  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Topelius's  Surgeon's 
Stories — Times  of  Charles  XII.Z  and  Times  of  Fred- 
erick I.*  are  now  added  to  those  already  translated 
from  the  original  Swedish.  Like  the  others,  the 

1  Floyd  Grandon's  Honor.  By  Amanda  M .  Douglas. 
Boston :     Lee  &  Shepard.     1884. 

2  Only  an  Incident.   By  Grace  Denis  Litchfield.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884.     For  sale  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co. 

8 Times  of  Charles  XII.  By  Z.  Topelius.  Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 

4  Times  of  Frederick  I.  By  Z.  Topelius.  Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 


three  stories  that  constitute  one  of  these  "cycles" 
and  the  two  that  constitute  the  other  are  very  well 
written,  but  rather  dull,  because  they  demand  for 
full  understanding  far  more  knowledge  of  Swedish 
history  than  even  the  educated  English  reader  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  them.  Times  of 
Charles  XII.  covers  in  three  episodes  the  time  from 
the  accession  to  the  death  of  Charles,  and  brings 
down  the  Bertelskbld  family  one  generation  more. 
The  view  taken  of  Charles  XII.  is  on  the  whole 
moie  admiring  than  that  of  most  foreign  writers  ; 
though  the  estimate  of  his  character  is  at  bottom 
much  the  same.  The  author  intimates  that  had  he 
lived  he  would  probably  have  still  retrieved  his  for- 
tunes. The  picture  given  of  the  exhaustion,  destitu- 
tion, and  misery  of  his  country,  while  he  was  on  his 
fool's  errands  abroad,  is  appalling.  It  is  probably 
the  most  perfect  illustration  history  has  ever  given  of 
Jingoism  carried  to  its  extreme — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  even  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  life.  It  ends,  ap- 
propriately enough,  with  the  wholesale  death  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Finnish  army,  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  by  freezing  and  starvation,  lost  in 

the  snow  on  the  Norwegian  mountains. Times  of 

Frederick  I,  begins  with  the  Peace  of  Nystad,  and, 
in  two  parts,  carries  on  the  history  to  1870,  covering 
the  period  of  peace  and  internal  recovery.  Into  this 
period  falls  the  growth  of  the  burgher  power,  and 
the  establishment,  under  the  management  of  Arvid 
Horn,  of  constitutional  rights. 

Three  Books  of  Verse. 

A  very  pretty  little  volume  of  verse — and,  it  may 
be  also  said,  a  volume  of  very  pretty  verse,  comes  to 
us  under  the  title  of  A  Rosary  of  Rhyme.  6  The 
poems  are  exclusively  Californian;  not  merely  writ- 
ten in  California  or  on  Californian  subjects,  but  by  a 
native  Californian.  They  are  pleasant  first-fruits  of 
our  Pacific  tree.  Like  most  other  native  poems,  as 
shown  by  the  pages  of  the  journals,  they  have  no 
tendency  to  the  bold,  the  original,  and  striking,  but 
rather  to  a  gentle  and  contemplative  tone.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  graceful  little  ripple  of  song,  never  de- 
ficient in  melody  yet  never  rising  to  actual  lyric 
beauty;  full  of  feeling  for  the  lovely  in  nature  and 
the  pathetic  in  life,  yet  never  crossing  the  threshold 
of  that  intenser  region  of  feeling  that  we  call  inspir- 
ation. While  exclusively  Californian  in  subject,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  poems  of  a  native  Californian 
should  be  less  characteristically  local  than  those  of 
poets  who,  sojourning  among  us,  have  rhymed  our 
skies  and  hills;  since  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing their  salient  traits  vividly  by  comparison  with 
others.  Nevertheless,  in  pure  description  these 
poems  are  at  their  best;  in  sentiment,  they  are  some- 
what dilute  and  trite.  We  quote  a  stanza  from  "  Cal- 
fornia  in  June,"  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  descriptive 
poems : 

5  A  Rosary  of  Rhyme.     By  Clarence  T.  Urmy .    San 
Francisco  :     1884.     Published  by  the  Author. 
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"Hints  of  new-mown  hay  float  down  the  hillside, 

Sweet  wild  roses  light  the  thickest  gloom, 
Wind  waves  sweep  with  swift  and  fairy  lightness 

O'er  the  tranquil  fields  of  emerald  bloom; 
Up  the  cool  ravines  the  wild  dove's  cooing 

Mingles  with  the  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
Far  across  the  plain  the  landscape  glimmers 

Through  the  leafy  vistas  of  the  trees." 

It  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  oversight  of 
a  printer  that  "the  low  green  tents  whose  curtains 
never  outward  swing,"  is  without  quotation  points. 
A  volume  entitled  Poems  1,  by  Augustine  L.  Ta- 
veau,  consists  chiefly  of  the  first  part  of  an  epic  called 
Montczuma.  The  argument  is  to  the  effect  that 
Montezuma,  warned  to  desist  from  the  human  sacri- 
fices practiced  by  the  Aztecs,  and  return  to  the  purer 
and  milder  worship  of  the  ancient  Toltecs,  fails  to 
heed  the  warning,  and  in  consequence,  by  just  ret- 
ribution, becomes  the  prey  of  the  Spaniard.  One 
feels  like  speaking  with  all  respect  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred lines  (completing  two  cantos— the  rest  still  to 
come),  in  faultless  iambic  pentameter  couplets,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  perfect  propriety  and  of  a 
conventially  poetic  stamp,  and  showing  in  text  and 
notes  much  painstaking  study;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  reading,  and  as  absolute- 
ly devoid  of  poetry  as  it  is  possible  for  verse  to  be 
without  becoming  doggerel.  Not  that  this  approach- 
es doggerel,  for  the  language  is,  as  we  have  said, 
conventionally  poetic.  What  it  is  and  what  it  is  not, 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  opening  anywhere  and 
quoting  a  few  lines : 

"  Uprising,  sternly,  in  his  Priestly  might, 
First  speaks  Zimatlan,  with  a  High-Priest's  right, 
As  from  the  portals  to  the  nave  on  high, 
His  deep  invectives  censure  heresy. 
And,  while  his  eyeballs  fiery  lightnings  flash, 
That  speak  the  coming  of  the  thunder's  crash, 
There,  towering  grandly  with  religious  hate, 
High  o'er  th'assembly  in  his  robes  of  state, 
Out  from  his  bosom  that  defies  control, 
Unfettered  angers,  thus,  in  thunders  roll." 

And  so  on,  for  page  after  page.  The  series  of 
love-songs  appended  to  the  unfinished  epic  are  of 
precisely  the  same  quality,  though  of  course  -not  in 
heroic  couplets. 

In  turning  from  these  two  books  of  verse  to  The 
City  of  Success2  one's  lungs  expand  with  a  pleasing 
sense  of  reaching  a  wider  air.  Here  is  real  poetry — 
limited,  to  be  sure,  and  by  no  means  great  poetry; 
but  the  reader  is  conscious  that  verse  was  sought 
not  as  an  end  but  as  the  natural  vehicle  of  ideas  that 
demanded  it.  The  two  long  poems,  "The  City  of 
Success,"  and  "The  City  of  Decay,"  are  allegorical; 
these,  with  nine  shorter  poems  make  up  the  book. 

1  Poems.     By  Augustine  L.   Taveau.     Vol.    I.    New 
York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884. 

2  The  City  of  Success,  and  Other  Poems.      By  Henry 
Abbey.     New  York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884.    For 
sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 


They  are  all  quaint  mixtures  of  bold  imagery  and 
bald  literalness;  the  allegorical  ones  especially  alter- 
nate narrative  of  childlike  simplicity  with  snatches 
of  so  lavish  imagery  that  they  would  seem  forced 
and  loaded  with  ornament,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
air  of  spontaneity,  a  free,  careless  movement,  which 
gives  the  impression  that  the  writer  has  poured  all 
this  quaint  and  often  far-fetched  imagery  into  his 
lines  merely  because  it  came  into  his  head.  Some 
critic  of  previous  poems  of  Mr.  Abbey's  says  that  he 
has  "no  sense  of  humor."  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
as  if  sense  of  humor  were  hardly  an  element  to  be 
found  or  missed  in  serious  poetry;  but  the  criticism 
is  good.  The  lack  of  this  same  sense  of  humor  be- 
trays a  poet  into  droll  absurdities,  anti-climaxes,  sol- 
emn figures  that  have  unintentional  ludicrous  sug- 
gestions. Mrs.  Browning — who  had  plenty  of  wit 
but  little  humor— is  a  standing  illustration  of  this  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  partly  because  he  shares  this  defect, 
that  Mr.  Abbey  suggests  Mrs.  Browning  There  is 
an  echo  of  the  same  careless  lavishness  of  imagery, 
the  same  vivid  vision  of  the  things  he  describes  (even 
over-vivid,  for  the  poet's  vision  should  merely  strike 
upon  the  points  appropriate  to  his  purpose,  and 
leave  all  incongruous  details  in  shadow),  making  them 
quaintly  concrete,  a  little  of  the  same  easy  freedom 
of  versification— though  his  rhythm  is  infinitely  more 
simple  and  crude.  He  takes  no  such  liberties  with 
rhyme  as  Mrs.  Browning  did,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
his  defective  sense  of  humor  betrays  him  into  far 
balder  bits  of  prose  amid  his  verse  than  she  was  ca- 
pable of.  For  instance : 

"  If  to  see  the  race  you  care, 

And  a  drive  with  me  will  share, 
I  will  call  for  you  in  season,  while  the  clocks  are 

beating  nine : 

He  replied  that  he  would  go, 
And,  to  streets  spread  out  below, 
They  loitered  down  a  laurel  path  before  the  fane 

divine." 

Perhaps  this  is  rather  an  aggravated  instance,  but 
the  poetry  is  full  of  others  nearly  as  bad.  Yet  we  do 
not  find  them  altogether  drawbacks  to  enjoyment; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  evidences  of  a  freer  spirit 
than  is  now  common  in  poetry— an  indifference  to 
form  that  gives  a  fresh,  Arcadian  air  to  the  verse. 
Nevertheless,  the  one  poem  that  is  free  from  these 
faults  is  the  best  by  far  in  the  book  :  "The  King  and 
the  Naiad  " — the  'one  poem  of  them  all  that  really 
can  be  called  of  high  quality  ;  of  the  others,  to  sum- 
marize, it  can  only  be  said  _that  they  have  a  charm- 
ing freshness  in  spirit  and  versification,  and  imagery 
good  more  by  vividness  than  by  appropriateness.  We 
may  add  that  the  spirit  of  all  the  poems  is  lofty  and 
earnest.  \Ve  will  find  room  for  a  few  stanzas  from 
"The  Naiad  and  the  King."  Soils,  King  of  Sparta, 
besieged  in  a  stronghold  without  water,  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  besiegers,  urged  by  his  men,  that  he 
would  yield  his  conquests  if  he  and  all  his  soldiers 
should  drink  at  a  spring  outside  the  stronghold  : 
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"  In  a  deep,  cool  glen  appareled 

In  green  boughs,  which  swayed  above, 
To  the  sunlight  rose  the  waters 

Soft  as  eyes  that  beam  with  love. 

***** 

"  As  each  fever-throated  fighter, 

Bending  low  his  waving  crest, 
Stooped  to  quaff  his  land's  dishonor, 
Him  the  troubled  king  addressed  : 

"  '  If  thou  wilt  not  drink,  but  conquer 

This  temptation  of  the  spring, 
I  will  give  to  thee  my  kingdom, 

And  thou  shall  be  crowned  its  king  ! ' 

"  Heedless  of  him  were  his  soldiers  ; 
Thirst  they  gave  a  higher  rank ; 
By  the  choking  captain  maddened, 
All,  with  panic  faces,  drank. 

"It  appeared  not  heavy  water, 

But  divine  air,  cool  and  thin, 
Which  they,  freed  from  stifling  torture, 
Now  were  deeply  breathing  in. 

"  Lastly  stooped  thirst-burdened  Sous 

To  the  treason  of  the  spring  ; 
But  he  turned  and  would  not  drink  it, 

Being  absolutely  king. 

.****» 

"  He  would  not  yield  up  his  conquests, 

For  himself  and  all  his  men 
Had  not  drank  the  sparkling  pleasure 
That  allured  them  to  the  glen." 

Sunday  School  Books. 

The  day  has  long  passed  in  which  memoirs  and 
narratives  of  pious  deceased  infants  were  character- 
istic of  Sunday  School  libraries,  and  the  derision  of 
these  in  fashion  among  belated  people  who  sup- 
pose that  such  treatises  still  compose  the  staple  of 
Sunday  School  literature  is  some  thirty  years  out  of 
date;  but  the  reaction  from  the  stupid,  good,  and 
veracious  was  to  something  far  worse — to  a  sort  of 
"  Sunday  School  novelette,"  much  on  a  par  intellect- 
ually with  the  servant-girl  class  of  novels.  In  moral 
and  spiritual  tone,  part  of  them  were  harmless 
enough,  and  only  injurious  in  so  far  as  they  took  the 
place  of  others  in  which  the  good  shot  of  sound  doc- 
trine might  have  been  launched  by  powder  of  intellec- 
tual power— a  powder  without  which  the  best  shot  is 
apt  to  make  little  impression  on  its  mark;  others  were 
distinctly  productive  of  self-consciousness  and  senti- 
mentality. Thus  the  latter  condition  of  the  Sunday 
School  library,  more  than  the  first,  has  made  it  an 
object  of  much  contempt  from  the  friends  of  high  lit- 
erary standards;  while  even  those  who  hold  that  its 
purpose  is  purely  religious,  not  literary,  have  ques- 
tioned much  how  intelligent  a  piety  it  was  fostering. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  put  a  little  pill 
into  a  great  deal  of  sugar  coating — the  sugar  itself 


being  poor  of  its  kind  and  weakening  to  the  consti  - 
tution — and  then  to  give  it  to  the  children,  who  are 
pretty  sure  to  suck  off  the  sugar  and  throw  away  the 
rest.  •  All  of  which  is  by  no  means  a  reason  for  giv- 
ing up  Sunday  School  libraries,  but  for  reforming 
them.  The  Sunday  School  library  idea  is  a  sound 
one;  all  it  needs  is  a  wise  hand  to  administer  it;  and 
if  the  wise  hand  is  seldom  found,  the  same  is  true  in 
the  administration  of  many  another  good  institution. 
In  country  neighborhoods,  especially,  the  church  is 
often  the  only  organized  agency  of  civilization,  ex- 
cept the  public  schools;  and,  containing  within  its 
influence  the  best  element  of  the  adult  population, 
supplying  the  chief  means  of  social  intercourse  and 
the  only  means  of  mental  activity,  it  is  the  right  and 
natural — often  the  only  practicable — channel  for  good 
influences.  There  are  no  public  libraries;  the  school 
libraries  are  apt  to  be  more  carelessly  selected  than 
the  Sunday  School  library.  It  is  therefore  gratify- 
ing to  see  that  the  discontent  long  felt  with  the  ex- 
isting library  is  bearing  fruit  in  a  movement  for  bet- 
ter selection.  This  movement  is  most  satisfactorily 
explained,  both  as  to  its  facts  and  principles,  in  a  lit- 
tle book  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  called  The  Sunday 
School  Library  *.  Of  this  book,  the  best  review  we 
can  give  is  to  strongly  advise  every  one  interested  in 
the  subject  to  read  it;  and  the  superintendent,  library 
committee,  librarian,  or  whoever  is  in  authority  of 
every  Sunday  School,  should  by  all  means  possess  it. 
The  sixty  cents  thus  expended  will  save  many  dollars' 
worth  of  blunders  in  selection  of  books.  There  are 
a  few  such  officials  who  know  already  all  that  the 
book  has  to  teach;  these  will  be  gratified  to  find  in 
it  their  own  sound  ideas  preaching  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence; the  rest  will  learn  much  from  it.  The  kernel 
of  the  book  is  its  advice  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  selection  of  a  library.  "  No  more  superficial  ex- 
amination of  books  has  yet  been  invented  than  the 
common  one  of  *  *  *  holding  two  or  three  evening 
sessions  of  the  committee  to  go  through  them  "  [a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  one  or  two  hundred],  "A  good 
deacon  on  such  a  committee  sat  one  evening  with  the 
unexamined  pile  on  one  side  of  him,  and  on  the  other 
two  piles,  one  accepted,  the  other  rejected.  After 
reading  several  pages  of  one  book,  he  threw  it  aside 
*  *  *  declaring  that  such  a  book  ought  never  to  go 
into  a  Sunday  School  library  !  *  *  *  Some  mischiev- 
ous young  person  slipped  the  rejected  book  into  the 
unexamined  pile.  He  soon  took  it  up.  His  eye 
caught  a  passage  of  Scripture.  'There, 'said  he, 
laying  it  on  the  accepted  pile,  '  that  is  the  kind  of 
book  I  thoroughly  like.  Such  books  as  that  do  good.' 
Many  a  '  carefully  selected '  library  has  been  exam- 
ined in  this  way,  at  a  single  sitting."  The  cata- 
logues from  which  most  help  can  be  derived,  the 
religious  periodicals  whose  reviews  are  most  trust- 
worthy, are  named  with  much  discrimination.  Sev- 

1  The  Sunday  School  Library.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Dun- 
ning, Sunday  School  Secretary.  Boston:  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School  and  Pnblishing  Society.  1884. 
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eral  committees  of  intelligent  persons  have  within  a 
few  years  undertaken  to  read  Sunday  School  books 
extensively  and  give  the  results  to  the  public;  their 
work  and  the  means  of  availing  one's  self  of  it  are  also 
summarized.  There  are  good  hints  as  to  the  prac- 
tical handling  of  the  library,  the  writing  of  Sunday 
School  books,  etc.  Of  more  general  interest  is  a 
resum<5  of  the  history  and  development  of  Sunday 
School  literature.  There  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  following  testimony — quoted  in  a  concluding 
chapter  upon  the  influence  of  the  library;  it  is  that 
of  a  traveler  upon  the  extreme  north-western  frontier, 
from  the  Yellowstone  on  :  "  '  I  found  no  town  so  dis- 
tant, nor  any  log-built  and  mud-plastered  ranch  so 
separated  in  its  loneliness  from  others,  that  it  was 
not  invaded  and  defiled  by  these  nefarious  illustrated 
sheets,  which  flaunt  the  crimes  of  the  metropolis, 
and  stir  the  vile  imaginings  of  men  *  *  Whatever 
other  papers  might  be  missing,  these  were  not.  What- 
ever other  literature  might  be  wanting,  this  was 
present  in  a  horribly  plentiful  supply.  I  tell  you,  this 
is  a  sad  material  to  build  into  the  foundations  of 
rapidly  rising  and  majestic  commonwealths.'  "  Into 
these  remote  places  the  literature  of  "  culture  "  will 
not  follow  until  the  growing  commonwealths  are 
grown.  But  missionary  zeal  projects  the  Sunday 
School  library  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  unaggressive 
culture,  and  keeps  it  close  at  the  heels  of  enterprising 
vice. 

Together  with  this  excellent  manual,  we  receive 
from  the  same  publishing  company  several  specimens 
of  their  Sunday  School  books  :  Ned  Harwood''s  De- 
light 1,  The  Academy  Boys  in  Camp  2,  and  The  Boy 
Lollard*.  The  trio  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
various  grades  of  the  better  class  of  Sunday  School 
books.  Ned  Ham.vood's  Delight  is  a  rehash  of  des- 
criptions of  the  Holy  Land,  set  into  a  frame  of  con- 
versations between  children  and  their  grandmother, 
after  the  good  old  pattern  set,  perhaps,  first  for  chil- 
dren's instruction  by  "Evenings  at  Home,"  but,  be 
it  remembered,  adopted  long  before  by  a  greater  than 
Mrs.  Barbauld — by  Plato  himself.  The  conversational 
frame  is  decidedly  prim,  and  its  primness  is  the  more 
amusingly  evident  from  the  painstaking  effort  appar- 
ent to  be  sprightly.  The  selections  from  books  of 
travel,  however,  are  excellent.  The  book  ought  to 
have  been  provided  with  maps.  The  Academy  Boys 
in  Camp  is  a  cheerful  account  of  a  party  of  nice  boys 
camping  out  with  their  teacher;  there  is  only  a  min- 
imum of  religion  in  it,  but  perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
best  boy  in  it  will  be  also  quite  the  most  likeable  to 
boyish  readers  counts  for  a  moral.  We  should  like 

iNed  Harwood's  Delight.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Knight. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  1884. 

2  The  Academy  Boys  in  Camp.  By  Mrs.  S.  F.  Spear. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  1884. 

"The  Boy  Lollard.  By  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Reed. 
Boston  :  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  1884. 


to  see  the  incident  of  the  good  boy  refusing  to  inform 
upon  the  bad  boy,  and  suffering  in  consequence,  for- 
ever banished  from  juvenile  fiction,  but  are  glad  to 
say  that  incident  occurs  only  in  its  mildest  form  here. 
The  school-boy  code  on  this  point  is  founded  on  the 
relations  of  tyrant  and  subject,  and  is  often  as  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  order  and  the  public  good  as  the 
present  Irish  state  of  mind  on  the  same  point.  The 
Boy  Lollard  is  of  a  much  higher  grade,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  book  of  considerable  historic  value.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive— of  moderate  narrative  interest — of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  Lollardry  of 
a  century  before  still  covertly  lingering  in  England, 
and  renewed  by  the  invasion  of  Lutheranism,  never 
losing  itself  in  that  stronger  current,  but  maintaining 
its  original  simple  Biblical  faith,  unaffected  by  the 
special  points  in  which  the  Protestantism  either  of 
Luther  or  Cranmer  differed  therefrom.  In  an  earlier 
book  the  author  traced  this  same  independent  and 
primitive  element  in  English  Protestantism  through 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  its  culmination  in  the  defin- 
ite separation  of  the  Scrooby  congregation,  and  the 
withdrawal  from  England  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
This  makes  New  England  Puritanism  the  only  lineal 
heir  of  Wiclif  s  Lollardry,  the  rest  of  English  Protest- 
antism owing  its  first  impulse  to  Lutheranism  and 
Oxford  humanism.  The  historic  authorities  used  are 
good  and  are  carefully  followed,  and  the  conclusions 
seem  warranted.  The  view  taken  of  Sir  Thomas 
More — who,  with  his  household,  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  story — seems  less  appreciative  than  one  might 
wish;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Oxford  school  of  re- 
form is  hardly  done  justice;  its  men  are  looked  upon 
from  the  Lollard's  point  of  view  as  lukewarm  and 
reactionary,  and  due  weight  is  not  given  to  the  con- 
siderations that  made  them  reactionary.  As  we  have 
hinted,  the  narrative  interest  of  this  story  is  not  ab- 
sorbing, but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose, 
and  introduce  young  readers  to  the  persons  and  times 
of  which  it  treats.  It  is  decidedly  a  desirable  Sun- 
day School  book. 

Briefer   Notice. 

IT  is  surprising  to  receive  such  a  book  as  Twelve 
Months  in  an  English  Prison^  from  a  publishing 
house  of  high  standing.  It  seems  that  a  few  years 
since  an  American  woman  living  in  London  as  a 
"medium  "  was  tried  and  convicted  in  London  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences;  and 
that  after  serving  her  term  she  wrote  this  book  to  ex- 
onerate herself  and  injure  her  opponents.  There  is 
really  very  little  said  of  the  English  prison,  the  book 
being  mainly  taken  up  with  the  circumstances  that 
led  thereto.  In  spite  of  a  prefatory  note  of  the  pub- 
lishers— which  must,  it  would  seem,  be  based  on 
some  evidence — the  book  seems  to  us  in  substance 
unmistakably  the  work  of  a  charlatan,  though  oddly 
enough  the  language  is  that  of  good-breeding. 

4  Twelve  months  in  an  English  Prison.  By  Susan 
Willis  Fletcher.  Boston  :  Lee  &  SheparS.  1884. 
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Mrs.  Leighton's  Life  at  Pugct  Sound1  is  not  a 
book  that  can  be  viewed  as  a  work  of  art  by  itself. 
It  is  so  filled  with  the  personality  of  its  author,  that 
to  read  the  book  is  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
to  criticise  it  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  lady  herself. 
Perhaps  this  quality  of  the  book  is  unavoidable  from 
its  form.  It  is  evidently  pieced  together  from  scraps 
of  a  journal,  or  from  letters  written  while  on  the 
wing,  which  accounts  for  the  scrappy  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  the  personal  and  epistolary  style.  The 
book  has  its  good  qualities.  Mrs.  Leighton  is  an 
acute  observer,  and  has  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity 
said  to  belong  to  her  sex  ;  furthermore,  she  has  a 
bright  and  interesting  way  of  speaking  of  common 
things  and  minute  points,  and  sometimes  gives  a 
touch  of  description  that  is  fairly  poetic.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  some  grave 
errors;  as,  for  instance,  when  she  speaks  of  the  forty- 
two  days  of  her  passage  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  as  "linger  than  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,"  nor  can  it  make  us  fail  to 
note  her  shallowness  in  treating  of  the  vexed  Chinese 

question.  Cookery  for  Beginners*  is   like   the 

previous  books  of  its  class  by  the  same  author,  in 
that  she  aims  to  be  plain  and  practical.  She  cer- 
tainly is  so  in  this.  We  should  think  the  young 
housekeeper  might  follow  these  directions  and 
achieve  success.  The  author  has  given  due  prom- 
inence to  bread  in  its  various  forms,  evidently  re- 
membering the  adage  that  "Bread  must  be  the 
queen  of  the  kitchen."  Strange  to  say,  fish  appears 
only  in  the  form  of  fish  balls,  and  pie  is  placed  under 
ban  and  not  allowed  to  appear  at  all.  There  are, 
however,  a  variety  of  dessert  dishes.  The  addition 
of  blank  leaves  for  copying  recipes  is  a  good  idea. 
— The  second  of  a  course  of  biennial  lectures,  de- 
livered under  the  terms  of  a  recent  endowment  at 
Kenyon  College  Theological  Seminary,  was  by 
Bishop  Cotterill  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  upon 
the  subject  of  Revealed  Religion  Expounded  by  its 
Relations  to  the  Moral  Being  of  God. %  The  "lec- 
ture or  lectures"  provided  for  in  the  endowment  were 
in  this  case  three  in  number.  These  lectures  are 
known  as  the  "  Bedell  Lectures,"  from  the  name  of 
the  donors  of  the  endowment ;  they  are  all  to  be 
published  as  they  take  place,  in  uniform  style ;  the 
two  we  have  already  received  were  neatly  and  appro- 
priately issued.  To  the  last  one  is  annexed  a  list  of 

1  Life   at  Puget   Sound,  with  Sketches  of  Travel  in 
Washington  Territory,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  and 
California,  1865-81,  by  Caroline  C.  Leighton.    Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.     1884. 

2  Cookery  for  Beginners.     A  Series  of  Familiar  Les- 
sons for  Young  Housekeepers.     By  Marian  Harland. 

3  Revealed  Religion  Expounded  by  its  Relations   to 
the  Moral  Being  of  God.     By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Cot- 
terill, D.D.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.   New  Yerk  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    1884.     For  sale    by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co. 


donors  to  the  institutions  connected  with  Kenyon 
College,  among  whom  we  see  various  notable  names, 
mostlyof  English  churchmen  and  lords  :  Henry  Clay, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  Dr.  Tyng,  Albert  Barnes,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
George  Peabody,  and  President  Hayes  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  American  names  ;  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Hannah  .  More,  Dr.  Doddridge,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Deans 
of  Canterbury  and  Salisbury,  several  Lord  Bishops 
and  Bishops,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  among  the  Eng- 
lish. In  all,  by  name  or  number,  thirty-six  hundred 
and  ffty-four  benefactors  "  and  several  hundred 
more,"  are  mentioned — a  number  sufficient,  however 
small  the  gift  of  each,  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
the  college  must  have  had  a  very  fortunate  knack  at 

attracting  gifts. Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^  is  the 

title  under  which  a  very  tedious  and  somewhat  over- 
subtle  analysis  of  the  poem  appears.  It  divides  the 
whole  into  cycles,  representing  the  phases  through 
which  the  mood  passes  from  grief  to  triumph,  and 
subdivides  every  cycle  to  weariness,  repeating  again 
and  again  with  a  tone  of  profundity  the  most  obvious 
things.  Yet  the  analysis,  however  overdrawn,  is  not 
untrue,  and  a  young  student  of  the  poem,  to  whom 
the  reflections  had  not  yet  become  obvious,  might 
get  real  profit  from  the  reading  of  this  "study  "  ;  it 
would  force  upon  him,  by  overstatement,  a  realiz- 
ing sense  that  there  is  a  structure  and  symmetry  un- 
der the  apparently  careless  arrangement  of  the  poem. 

In  The  Boys  of  Thirty- Five5,  the  reminiscences 

of  boyhood  fifty  years  ago  in  Portland,  Maine,  are  re- 
lated— the  frolics,  scrapes,  quarrels,  and.  adventures 
of  a  set  of  boys  of  whom  the  author  made  one.  The 
city  was  then  a  small  town,  and  with  its  combined 
attractions  of  harbor  and  country  was  a  royal  place 
for  boys.  Contests  with  down-town  boys,  skating 
adventures,  boating  and  camping  on  the  Islands, 
training-day  frolics,  school  experiences  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  like,  make  the  book  pleasant  reading 

for  boys. Our  Mabel*  is  a  book  of  so  lofty  moral 

tone  as  rather  to  disarm  the  critic,  who  might  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  ridicule  it.  It  is  a  very  unsoph- 
isticated sort  of  story  of  one  Mabel,  and  the  wise 
things  that  her  uncle  said  to  her  at  various  times  in 
her  life;  and  these  numerous  pages  of  advice  are,  in 
fact,  fairly  sound.  The  printer  has  evidently  seen  fit 
to  reproduce  his  copy  exactly  in  matters  of  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing,  and  the  like,  thus  betraying  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  it  was  no  less  unsophisticated 
in  form  than  in  matter. 

4  Tennyson's    In    Memoriam  :    Its  Purpose  and  Its    ' 
Structure.     A  Study.    By  John  F.  Genung.     Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     For  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co. 

6  The  Boys  of  Thirty-Five.   By  Edward  Henry  Elwell. 
Boston  :     Lee  &  Shepard.     1884. 

6  Our  Mabel.      By  Mrs.    E.    R.   Mason.     Chicago :    < 
Cushing,  Thomas  &  Co.     1884. 
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MARKETS   AND   FAIRS. 


Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fairs  and  market- 
towns.  King  Lear,  Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

No  subject  offers  a  more  interesting  and 
fruitful  field  of  inquiry  to  the  student  of  eco- 
nomic industries  than  does  the  subject  of 
markets  and  fairs.  A  walk  through  a  well 
regulated  market  of  the  present  day,  or  a 
visit  to  a  country  fair,  is  interesting  enough 
in  itself  to  the  most  casual  observer.  In 
the  one  place  we  see  how  the  population  of 
a  great  city  is  supported  and  on  what  it  is 
supported.  In  the  other  place  we  see  the 
effects  of  friendly  emulation  upon  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits. We  can  thus  get  some  idea  of  how 
one  institution  affects  the  municipal  life,  and 
how  the  other  institution  exerts  its  influence 
upon  rural  life.  A  market  soon  creates  a 
market  town.  In  like  manner  a  fair  is  an 
institution  of  the  country.  We  no  sooner 
mention  the  word  fair  than  we  picture  to  our 
minds  horses,  cattle,  mammoth  turnips,  and 
hogs  of  more  than  ordinary  size.  And  so  it 
is  through  all  history.  The  market  is  an  in- 
stitution of  the  town;  the  fair  an  institution 
of  the  country. 

A  market  is  a  kind  of  lesser  fair,  and  a 
fair  is  a  periodic  market ;  so  if  the  two  in- 
stitutions are  studied  together,  they  serve  to 
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explain  one  another.  Bouvier  defines  a  fair 
to  be  "  a  greater  species  of  market,  recurring 
at  more  distant  intervals." 

The  universality  of  fairs  and  markets,  and 
the  close  resemblance  of  their  constitutions 
wherever  found,  afford  abundant  material  for 
the  student  of  comparative  institutions.  In 
all  communities  where  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  is  a  circumstance  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  where  traffic  with  neighboring 
communities  is  tedious  or  dangerous,  fairs 
play  an  important  part  in  commercial  activ- 
ity. This  is  especially  the  case  in  primitive 
societies,  where  the  fair  and  the  market  seem 
to  converge.  "  What  we  know  as  a  fair,"  says 
Herbert  Spencer,  "is  the  commercial  wave  in 
its  first  form."  There  is  a  growth  in  the  or- 
ganization of  fairs  and  markets  as  there  is  in 
every  other  institution.  They  change  with 
the  development  of  state  life  and  in  turn 
modify  it.  The  rude  fairs  and  markets  of 
the  Sandwich  islanders,  or  those  of  the  half 
civilized  kingdoms  of  Africa,  differ  very  much 
from  the  same  institutions  of  France  or  of 
England.  But  the  objects  of  the  institutions 
were  originally  the  same,  whether  in  savage 
or  civilized  societies;  and  there  are  sufficient 
resemblances  in  their  general  economy  to 
make  them  of  interest  wherever  they  are 
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found.  "In  order  to  understand  what  a  mar- 
ket originally  was,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
"  you  must  try  to  picture  to  yourselves  a 
territory  occupied  by  village  communities, 
self-acting,  and  as  yet  autonomous,  each  cul- 
tivating its  arable  land  in  the  middle  of  its 
waste,  and  each,  I  fear  I  must  add,  at  per- 
petual war  with  its  neighbor.  But  at  several 
points,  points  probably  where  the  domains 
of  two  or  three  villages  converged,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spaces  of  what  we  should 
now  call  neutral  ground.  These  were  the 
markets.  They  were  probably  the  only 
places  at  which  the  members  of  the  different 
primitive  groups  met  for  any  purpose  except 
warfare,  and  the  persons  who  came  to  them 
were  doubtless  at  first  persons  specially  em- 
powered to  exchange  the  produce  and  man- 
ufactures of  one  little  village-community  for 
those  of  another." 

In  England  fairs  and  markets  are  of  re- 
mote origin.  Their  constitution  possesses 
characteristics  that  at  once  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  other  peoples.  These 
characteristics  are,  of  course,  largely  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  that  are  historical, 
and  are  also  partly  owing  to  peculiarities  in 
English  institutions.  The  usefulness  of  fairs 
and  markets  was  early  seen  by  the  English 
kings,  and  the  statute  books  are  full  of  laws 
providing  for  their  encouragement,  and  for 
the  protection  of  people  attending  them.  All 
markets  were  held  in  open  places ;  and  sales 
made  in  the  open  market,  the  market  overt, 
were  considered  binding  on  all  parties.  All 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  produce  were 
made  in  the  market,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
have  their  inception  outside  of  it.  This  was 
an  old  Anglo-Saxon  regulation.  Forestalling 
was  forbidden  as  far  back  as  in  the  reign  of 
King  Ethelred,  in  his  regulation  of  the  port 
— the  ceapstowe — or  market  of  Billingsgate. 
In  order  to  protect  the  traders  at  the  mar- 
ket-town from  the  competition  of  the  coun- 
trymen, persons  living  out  of  the  town  could 
not  sell  their  wares  by  retail  within  the  town 
limits,  but  they  could  sell  goods  in  gross 
there. 

To  protect  the  market  people,  William 
the  Conqueror  decreed  that  all  fairs  and 


markets  should  be  held  in  fortified  places. 
Owners  of  live  stock  were  protected  from 
thieves  in  various  ways.  Some  of  these  meth- 
ods of  protection  still  survive.  "  Let  no  one 
slay  an  ox,"  says  a  statute  of  Ethelred,  "  ex- 
cept he  have  the  witness  of  two  true  men, 
and  that  he  keep  for  three  nights  the  hide 
and  the  head ;  and  the  same  with  a  sheep. 
And  if  he  disposes  of  a  hide  before  that,  let 
him  pay  XX  ores."  Frauds  in  weights  and 
measures  were  carefully  guarded  against. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  marketing  on  Sun- 
day was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  offense 
.was  punishable  by  a  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of 
the  goods.  One  old  law  enacted  that  "  If 
any  one  engage  in  Sunday  marketing,  let  him 
forfeit  the  chattel,  and  twelve  ores  among 
the  Danes,  and  XXX  shillings  among  the 
English."  Persons  attending  fairs  and  markets 
naturally  afforded  a  great  temptation  to  high- 
waymen, and  many  ingenious  schemes  were 
devised  to  protect  these  people  from  the  rob- 
bers. In  1285  a  law  of  Edward  I.  required 
that  highways  leading  from  one  market-town 
to  another  should  be  so  enlarged  that  there 
should  be  neither  tree,  bush,  nor  ditch  on 
either  side  of  the  road  for  two  hundred  feet. 
In  the  disorderly  reign  of  Henry  III., 
heavy  tolls  were  enacted  and  usurped  in  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs  where  fairs  and  markets 
were  held.  This  discouraged  many  from  at- 
tending them,  and  the  prolific  granting  of 
charters  during  this  period  of  English  his- 
tory exhibits  the  many  expedients  resorted 
to  in  order  to  encourage  traffic  and  markets. 
It  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  King  to 
grant  some  man  or  lord  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing a  fair  or  market,  and  none  could  be  held 
without  such  a  grant,  unless  it  had  been  held 
so  long  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  continued 
by  prescription.  Every  such  owner  of  a  fair 
or  market  had  the  right  to  collect  toll.  The 
history  of  this  toll  is  very  interesting.  Coke 
defines  it  to  be  a  "reasonable  summe  of 
money  due  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market, 
upon  sale  of  things  tollable  within  the  fair  or 
market,  or  for  stallage,  picage,  or  the  like." 
In  later  years  the  toll  seems  to  have  existed 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
revenue  to  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market, 
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as  to  require  all  contracts  to  be  openly  made 
and  have  good  testimony.  Among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons secret  contracts  were  forbidden, 
and  the  toll  may  probably  be  a  survival  of 
an  ancient  expedient  for  preventing  secret 
bargains.  The  Mirror  of  Justice  says  that 
"buyers  of  corn  and  cattle  should  pay  toll 
to  the  lords  bailiffs  of  markets  or  fairs  *  *  * 
*  *  and  this  toll  was  given  to  testify  the 
contracts,  for  that  every  private  contract  was 
forbidden."  Edward  the  Confessor  defines 
the  toll  to  be  "  libertatem  emendi  et  venden- 
di in  terra  sua"  The  toll  is  thus  partly  a 
license,  and  partly  a  species  of  earnest  pay- 
ment. No  toll  could  be  collected  unless  the 
right  to  it  was  accorded  to  the  lord  of  the 
fair  in  the  king's  grant.  It  was  part  of  the 
common  law  that  toll  was  to  be  collected 
from  the  buyer  and  not  from  the  seller.  The 
regulations  concerning  toll  applied  to  both 
fairs  and  markets. 

Markets,  like  fairs,  existed  by  prescription 
or  grant,  and  were  usually  held  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Fairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  being  only 
held  two  or  three  times  a  year.  Fairs  and 
markets  were  protected  from  the  erection  of 
new  fairs  and  markets.  Such  a  new  fair  or 
market  would  have  been  considered  a  nuis- 
ance by  the  lord  of  the  older  one.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  the  latter  to  prove  that  his 
fair  or  market  was  not  only  the  older  one,  but 
also  that  the  new  fair  or  market  was  within 
the  third  part  of  twenty  miles  of  his  own,  for 
it  was  recognized  by  the  common  law  that 
every  man  should  have  a  market  within  a 
third  part  of  a  day's  journey  from  his  dwell- 
ing, "  that  the  day  being  divided  into,  three 
parts,  he  may  spend  one  part  in  going,  an- 
other in  returning,  and  the  third  in  transact- 
ing his  necessary  business  there." 

The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market  was 
the  most  inferior  court  known  to  the  laws  of 
England.  It  was  incident  to  every  fair  and 
market,  and  it  had  jurisdiction  over  weights 
and  measures.  The  origin  of  the  clerk's 
title  is  a  disputed  point.  Coke  is  of  opinion 
that  the  markets  were  originally  held  at' the 
King's  gate,  and  that  the  officer  of  this  mar- 
ket was  called  " 'clericus  mercati  hospitii  regis" 


Blackstone,  with  probably  more  correctness, 
regards  the  clerk  of  the  market  as  a  survival 
of  an  old  ecclesiastical  officer,  who  still  re- 
tains his  church  title,  though  he  is  now  a  lay- 
man. The  old  English  entrusted  the  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures  in  the  mar- 
kets to  the  bishops.  The  theory,  therefore, 
that  he  appointed  an  assistant,  a  clerk,  to  in- 
spect the  matter  more  closely  than  he  him- 
self had  time  to  devote  to  it,  is  very  plausible. 
The  sacred  character  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures was  almost  universal  in  primitive  times. 
The  curule  aediles,  the  most  dignified  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  had-  control  of  the  weights 
and  measures.  In  like  manner,  men  of  cor- 
responding integrity  and  character  perform- 
ed the  same  duty  in  the  fairs  and  markets  of 
the  Aztecs.  False  weights  and  measures  were 
destroyed.  The  clerk  of  the  market  was  the 
commercial  constable  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  ''port"  was  not  only  a  port  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term,  but  it  was  also  used  to 
denote  the  market-town.  As  has  been  al- 
ready intimated,  it  was  more  defensive  than 
ordinary  towns.  Other  towns  grew  up 
around  the  country  houses  of  the  kings  and 
ealdormen.  The  presiding  officer  in  some 
of  the  municipalities  was  the  gerefa,  or  in  the 
market  towns  the  port  reeve.  In  addition 
to  being  a  special  officer,  having  a  general 
supervision  over  the  market,  he  also  appears 
with  the  "hordere,"  and  with  the  mass  priest 
as  a  necessary  constable  to  ratify  all  bar- 
gains. This  constant  association  of  the  bish- 
ops and  port  reeve,  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  church,  tended  more  and  more  to  make 
the  latter  an  ecclesiastical  officer.  In  the 
jealous  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  city  of  London,  this  classing  together  of 
these  two  functionaries  is  clearly  seen. 
"William  the  King  greets  William  the  Bishop, 
and  Gosfrith,  the  port  reeve,  etc."  Black- 
stone  is  thus  correct  in  claiming  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  on  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  market,  but  he  fails  to  identify  the  clerk 
with  the  port  reeve  or  market  constable,  when 
the  two  really  are  identical. 

Closely  connected  with  the  court  of  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  and  but  one  step  removed 
from  it,  was  the  court  of  pie  poudre^  or  "  pie 
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powder."  This  court  was  more  especially  at- 
tached to  fairs,  and  sought  to  give  summary 
justice  to  suitors.  It  is  closely  analogous 
to  a  similar  Anglo-Saxon  institution  of  the 
ceapstowe  or  ceapunggenwt,  the  assembly  of 
the  market  people,  where  a  court  of  six  men 
of  a  neighborhood  was  sometimes  appointed 
to  decide  upon  disputed  property.  The  Lat- 
in words  used  to  denote  the  court  of  pie 
powder  were  curia  pedis  pulverizati,  court  of 
the  dusty  feet,  so  called  from  the  dusty  feet 
of  the  suitors.  By  some  it  has  been  resolved 
into  the  old  French  pied  puldreaux,  a  pedlar, 
and  it  has  thus  been  thought  to  signify  the 
judicial  assembly  for  pedlars.  Coke  says 
that  it  was  so  called  "because  justice  is  there 
done  as  speedily  as  dust  can  fall  from  the 
feet ;  upon  the  same  principle  that  justice 
among  the  Jews  was  administered  in  the  gate 
of  the  city,  that  the  proceedings  might  be  the 
more  speedy,  as  well  as  public."  Skeat, 
quoting  from  Blount's  Nomolexicon,  edited 
1691,  says  that  it  is  "so  called  because  they 
are  most  usual  in  summer,  and  suitors  to  this 
court  are  commonly  country  clowns  with 
dusty  feet."  This  last  explanation  and  deri- 
vation will  perhaps  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  court  of  pie  powder.  The  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  extended  to  the  following  matters : 

1.  The  contract  of  cause  of  action  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  fair  or  market,  and  not  before  or  in  a 
former  one. 

2.  The  case  tried  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  matter  pertaining  to  the 
fair. 

3.  The  case  must  have  originated  in  the 
fair  or  market. 

4.  The  plaintiff  was  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  above. 

The  court  of  pie  poudre  was,  therefore,  a 
court  of  summary  justice.  It  arose  out  of  a 
desire  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  at- 
tending the  fair.  Much  inconvenience  would 
have  occurred  had  disputes,  arising  in  these 
fairs,  been  left  to  the  superior  courts.  It 
was,  therefore,  recognized  as  a  most  neces- 
sary institution.  It  was  a  court  of  record, 
and  was  regarded  as  incident  to  every  fair, 


whether  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  fair 
or  not.  In  the  words  of  Coke,  "It  was  for 
the  advancement  and  expedition  of  justice, 
and  for  the  supporting  and  maintenance  of 
the  faire  or  market;  and  so  note  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  private  and  the  publique." 
An  additional  strength  was  imparted  to  the 
court  of  pie  poudre  by  making  its  existence 
perpetual.  Persons  attending  fairs  having 
been  much  annoyed  by  their  enemies  arrest- 
ing them  on  fictitious  charges,  it  was  in  time 
enacted  that  every  one  at  a  fair  should  be 
free  from  arrest,  and  that  charges  instituted 
against  them  should  be  for  offenses  commit- 
ted at  the  time  of  the  fair  at  which  the  com- 
plaint was  made.  The  court  of  pie  poudre 
thus  had  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  arising  in 
that  fair  at  which  they  sat. 

The  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  trad- 
ing people  at  a  fair  produced  a  strong  temp- 
tation for  them  to  continue  trading  there 
after  its  close.  The  charter  always  specified 
how  long  the  fair  was  to  be  held.  But  this 
was  in  some  instances  disregarded.  Edward 
IK.,  therefore,  in  order  to  correct  this  disre- 
gard of  the  charter  of  a  fair,  proclaimed  that 
no  fair  should  be  continued  longer  than  the 
charter  allowed,  or,  if  the  fair  existed  by  pre- 
scription, longer  than  was  customary.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fair,  the  lord  or  owner 
proclaimed  how  long  it  was  to  last,  so  that 
merchants  should  not  stay  over  their  time. 
The  following  form  of  opening  a  fair  is  still 
preserved  in  some  of  the  old  border  towns: 
"One  of  the  Lords; — A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  Lords 
of  the  Manor  of  E.,  do  hereby  in  her  Majes- 
ty's name  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
manner  of  persons  coming  and  resorting  to 
this  fair,  that  they  and  every  of  them  dc 
well  and  truly  observe  the  form  and  keej: 
her  Majesty's  peace,  without  making  of  anj 
assault  or  fray,  or  wearing  any  unlawful  arms 
or  weapons  contrary  to  the  statute  law  in  tl 
case  made  and  provided,  as  pistols,  carbine 
and  guns,  or  such  like  arms;  and  this  fair  is 
to  endure  and  continue  the  space  of  three 
whole  days,  whereof  this  is  the  first,  whereir 
every  man  may  and  shall  have  free  libertj 
lawfully  to  sell,  buy,  and  exchange  at  his  anc 
their  wills  and  pleasure  all  manner  of  gooc 
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here  brought  to  be  sold  or  exchanged,  with- 
out regretting  or  forestalling,  they  coming  to 
the  keeper  and  tollers  of  the  fair,  and  for 
every  kind  of  cattle  so  bought  and  sold  to 
pay  the  toll  accustomed.  And  this  is  further 
to  give  notice,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Lords  of 
this  Manor  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  that  shall  buy  any  manner 
of  goods  and  doth  convey  them  without  the 
precincts  and  liberties  of  this  fair  having  not 
paid  toll  for  them,  such  goods,  being  by  the 
bailiff  or  keeper  of  the  fair  taken,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  Lords  of  the  Manor.  And 
further,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  any  dis- 
pute or  question  concerning  any  bargain  or 
sale,  or  if  any  difference  shall  happen  to 
arise  within  this  fair  concerning  any  bargain 
or  sale  or  other  contract  between  party  and 
party,  that  the  party  aggrieved  do  resort  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  town,  where  every  man  shall 
have  justice  done  him  according  to  the  equity 
of  his  cause,  and  all  offenders  and  breakers 
of  the  public  peace  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  in  this  case  made  and  pro- 
vided." Nothing  was  to  be  sold  after  the 
fair  had  been  closed. 

Such  are  the  growth  and  constitution 
of  the  old  fairs  and  markets.  It  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  they  were  affected 
in  time  by  the  church,  and  in  what  manner 
they  grew  into  great  social  centers. 

The  large  concourses  of  people  at  the 
fairs  and  markets  were  each  seized  upon  by 
the  church.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  direct 
impress  of  the  church  itself,  as  illustrated  in 
the  legal  enactments  relating  to  fairs  and 
markets,  and  also  by  the  remains  of  the  old 
market  crosses  in  and  around  the  fair  and 
market  grounds.  Some  of  the  market  houses 
in  the  larger  market  towns  contained  chapels 
in  the  upper  stories.  Some  were  even  built 
in  the  shape  of  crosses,  with  a  chapel  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cross.  The  old  market  at 
Bury,  England,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed on  such  a  plan,  and  so  also  the  one 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  was  known  as 
"the  cross."  These  old  markets  often  had 
a  bell  or  turret  tower,  and  the  opening  of  the 
market  was  denoted  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  market 


bell  announcing  the  market  hour.  Bells 
were  very  early  adopted  by  the  church,  and 
their  having  been  used  for  so  many  church 
purposes  may  connect  the  market  bells  with 
some  religious  ceremony.  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  used  for  many  semi-legal,  semi-re- 
ligious purposes,  such  as  ringing  the  curfew, 
sounding  an  alarm,  and  in  some  instances 
proclaiming  the  opening  of  the  yearly  fair 
of  a  town.  The  market  crosses,  in  addition 
to  being  used  as  public  chapels,  were  some- 
times used  to  proclaim  certain  official  an- 
nouncements. Notices  of  approaching  mar- 
riages were  often  published  at  the  market 
cross  "three  several  market  days  in  three 
several  weeks." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  church  it 
became  customary  at  one  time  to  hold  the 
fairs  in  the  churchyard  of  the  church  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  saint  whose  wake  or 
festival  the  people  were  keeping.  A  close 
connection  arose,  therefore,  between  wakes, 
fairs,  and  markets.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  large  crowds  gathering  at  the 
fairs  on  the  holy  days  set  apart  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  old  departed  saints, 
much  disorder  arose  in  and  around  the 
churches..  This  continued  to  be  the  case 
until  fairs  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  held 
on  Sundays  and  the  principal  festival  days 
(Ascension,  Day  of  Corpus  Christi,  Whit- 
Sunday  and  Trinity),  and  Edward  I.  excluded 
them  from  the  church  yards. 

A  fair  was  the  great  event  of  the  season 
for  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  was  gathered  the  "culled  sovereignty," 
as  Shakespeare  expresses  it,  and  there  also 
was 

"Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity 
Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek." 

A  study  of  these  old  English  fairs  brings 
to  light  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  English 
rural  life  scarcely  found  elsewhere.  The 
fairs  were  made  as  attractive  as  possible  by 
the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  sports  and 
amusements  calculated  to  please  the  taste  of 
the  country  people.  All  kinds  of  games, 
such  as  wheel-barrow  races,  wrestling  match- 
es, sack  running,  and  other  simple  diversions. 
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were  indulged  in.  An  old  English  poet  thus 
describes  the  general  spirit  pervading  these 
old  fairs. 

"Next  morn,  I  ween,  the  village  chartered  Fair, 
A  day  that's  ne'er  forgot  throughout  the  year: 
Soon  as  the  Lark  expands  her  auburn  fan, 
Foretelling  day  before  the  day  began, 
Then  'Jehu  Ball'  re-echoes  down  the  Lane, 
Crack  goes  the  whip  and  rattling  sounds  the  chain; 
With  tinkling  Bells  the  stately  Beast  grown  proud, 
Champs  on  the  Bit,  and  neighing  roars  aloud. 
The  Bridles  dotted  o'er  with  many  a  Flow'r, 
The  six-teamed  waggon  forms  a  leafy  bow'r. 
Young  Damon  whistled  to  Dorinda's  song, 
The  Fiddle  tuneful  play'd  the  time  along. 
#  *  *  * 

The    pole   high   reared,  the    Dance,    the  Gambol 

shewed 

Mirth  and  Diversion  to  the  gaping  crowd. 
Sam  with  broad  smile  and  Poll  with  dimpled  face, 
Reversed  the  Apron,  shows  she  wants  a  place: 
The  Race  in  Sacks,  the  Quoit,  the  circling  Reel, 
While  Prue,    more   thoughtful,   buys  a   spinning- 
wheel. 

The  grinning  Andrew,  perched  on  Folly's  stool, 
Proves  th'artificial,  not  the  natural  Fool." 

The  universality  of  fairs  and  markets  has 
already  been  remarked.  The  great  fairs  or 
jahrmarkts  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Leip- 
sic,  and  other  towns  of  Germany,  are  known 
by  almost  every  one.  These  old  German 
fairs,  like  those  of  England,  are  of  remote 
origin.  Their  very  name,  messa,  serves  to 
show  their  early  connection  with  the  church 
festivals  and  other  religious  gatherings,  mes- 
sa  being  the  German  word  for  a  very  im- 
pressive part  of  the  church  service.  A  sketch 
of  the  history  of  these  fairs  was  recently  given 
in  one  of  the  public  documents  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  that  as  early  as  1240  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  assumed  control  of 
the  German  fairs,  and  by  his  charter  he 
granted  protection  to  all  persons  going  to 
and  from  them.  The  charter  even  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  with  the  imperial  displeas- 
ure any  one  who  should  dare  to  hinder  or 
disturb  those  attending  the  fairs.  Then 
there  are  the  religious  and  winter  fairs  of 
Russia,  the  latter  being  held  on  the  ice  on 
the  Neva  River,  and  the  former  at  various 
places  in  the  empire,  especially,  however,  at 
Novgorod,  where  a  Gothic  market  existed  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  Italy,  France, 


and  other  southern  countries  of  Europe,  the 
fairs  have  been  transformed  into  the  carnivals 
which  are  said  to  be  sometimes  celebrated 
with  unbounded  license. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  laws 
regulating  the  fairs  and  markets  were  almost 
as  perfect  as  our  own.  The  fairs  and  mar- 
kets of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  had  also  reach- 
ed a  very  high  stage  of  development.  A 
month,  according  to  their  chronology,  being 
divided  into  four  weeks  of  five  days  each, 
the  public  market  or  fair  day  was  held  on  the 
fifth  day  of  each  week.  All  commercial  trans- 
actions were  carried  on  in  these  fairs  and 
markets  of  the  Mexicans,  there  being  no  shops 
in  the  cities. 

With  other  institutions  the  English  settlers 
brought  with  them  to  America  the  English 
fair  and  market.  The  character  of  the  col- 
onies, however,  largely  determined  the  nature 
of  these  early  fairs  and  markets  in  this  coun- 
try. As  early  as  1634,  a  law  was  passed  in 
Massachusetts  "that  there  shal  be  a  markett 
kept  at  Boston  upon  ev'y  Thursday,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  weeke."  A  few  years  later  laws 
were  passed  for  the  erection  of  fairs  in  each 
of  the  towns  of  Salem,  Watertown,  and  Dor- 
chester. In  Pennsylvania  also,  both  fairs 
and  markets  were  introduced  into  the  colony 
at  a  very  early  date.*  Market  days  and  fairs 
were  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  markets  being  required 
to  be  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of 
each  week,  and  the  fairs  being  required  to 
be  held  twice  a  year,  the  first  opening  on  the 
sixteenth  of  March  and  lasting  three  days, 
and  the  second  beginning  on  the  sixteenth 
of  September  and  likewise  lasting  for  three 
days.  In  Gabriel  Thomas's  "Historical and 
Geographical  Account  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.,"  published  in  London  in 
1698,  the  author  mentions  the  fact  that 
"Philadelphia  hath  in  it  three  fairs  every 
year  and  two  markets  every  week."  The 
power  of  locating  market  towns  and  con- 
structing market  places  was  entrusted  to  the 

*  Mr.  T.  K.  Worthington,  a  graduate  student  of  tt 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  is  now  preparing  a 
per  on  the  early  economic  history  of  Pennsylvania,  ha 
kindly  furnished  these  notes  concerning  fairs  and  ma 
kets  in  Pennsylvania. 
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governor  and  the  provincial  council.  The 
fairs  of  Pennsylvania,  like  those  of  Maryland 
(where  they  also  appeared  at  an  early  period), 
were  afterwards  abolished  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  South,  where 
agriculture  became  the  chief  pursuit  of  the 
people,  fairs  and  markets  grew  into  more 
important  commercial  institutions  than  in 
the  North,  where  the  climate  rather  discour- 
aged rural  life,  and  where  the  growth  of  mu- 
nicipal life  and  the  accompanying  diversity 
of  employment  tended  to  make  fairs  unneces- 
sary. Especially  was  this  true  when  im- 
proved systems  of  intercommunication  and 
exchange  were  introduced.  But  in  the  South 
we  early  encounter  much  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  fairs  and  markets.  In  Virginia, 
as  far  back  as  1649,  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  market  at 
James  City.  Six  years  later  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony  deemed  it  expedient 
to  order  the  erection  of  one  or  two,  "and 
no  more,"  markets  in  every  county  of  the 
colony.  The  same  old  English  policy  of 
protecting  one  market  from  another  was 
illustrated  in  this  act.  The  commissioners 
to  whom  were  intrusted  the  duty  of  erecting 
the  markets  were  to  select  as  market  seats 
places  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
The  places  thus  selected  were  to  be  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  a  stream.  In  order  to  make 
these  market  towns  great  commercial  centers, 
it  was  required  by  the  act  ordering  their  es- 
tablishment that  the  county  courts,  the  clerk's 
and  sheriff's  offices,  the  prison,  the  meeting- 
houses, and  the  lodging-houses  were  to  be 
situated  in  the  market  limits.  Fairs  were 
afterwards  ordered  to  be  established  at  Al- 
exandria, Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and 
elsewhere.  The  same  old  Saxon  principles 
of  freedom  from  arrest  while  attending  fairs, 
and  the  right  to  have  speedy  justice  while 
there,  were  not  slow  to  find  their  way  to 
Virginia  colonial  legislators.  These  old 
fairs  afterwards  became  great  occasions  for 
the  transfer  of  property,  such  as  cattle,  ne- 
groes, and  land. 

South  Carolina  is  another  southern  colony 
that  early  recognized  the  importance  of  fairs 


and  markets.  Its  great  dependence  upon 
the  mother  country  and  its  friendly  relations 
with  her  largely  contributed,  perhaps,  to  the 
perfectly  English  character  of  the  institu- 
tions of  this  colony.  In  the  words  of  the  act 
creating  them,  they  were  to  enjoy  all  the 
"  liberties  and  free  customs  to  such  fairs  ap- 
pertaining, or  which  ought  or  may  apper- 
tain, according  to  the  usage  and  customs  of 
fairs  holden  in  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
realm  of  Great  Britain,  called  South  Britain 
or  England."  Two  annual  fairs  were  author- 
ized to  be  held  at  each  of  the  towns  of 
Childsberry,  Dorchester,  and  Radnor.  All 
the  old  Saxon  system  of  tolls  was  ordered 
to  be  established.  A  court  of  pie  poudre  was 
also  authorized  to  be  created,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  act  establishing  it  was  ever 
enforced  or  not. 

Nor  were  the  regulations  of  the  markets 
very  different  from  those  of  old  England.  In 
almost  all  the  states  the  constitution  of  the 
markets  was  borrowed  directly  from  the 
mother  country.  The  clerk  of  the  market 
was  made  an  officer,  with  duties  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  his  English  prototype.  Butch- 
ers, in  some  cases,  were  required  to  preserve 
the  head  and  hide  of  beeves  killed  according 
to  Saxon  precedent.  And  so  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  days  for  holding  markets,  and 
the  old  laws  against  forestalling.  All  of  these 
old  customs  were  reproduced  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  many  of  them  still  survive. 
When  one  walks  down  Eutaw  Street  in  Bal- 
timore, and  discovers  that  Lexington  mar- 
ket is  open  on  certain  days  only,  and  that 
Richmond  market,  and  Central  market,  and 
Belair  market,  and  the  other  markets  in  the 
city  all  have  their  special  days  for  trading, 
one  hardly  realizes  how  far  back  the  cus- 
tom reaches.  Truly  the  "  roots  of  the  Pres- 
ent lie  deep  in  the  Past."  To  trace  the  ef- 
fect of  market  towns  upon  the  industrial 
history  of  a  country;  their  influence  upon 
the  road  systems;  and  how  far  they  modified 
the  constitution  of  a  country,  would  be  a 
subject  of  vast  interest  and  importance. 
And  the  same  may  be  applied  to  fairs.  To 
see  at  what  periods  of  a  nation's  develop- 
ment fairs  were  most  important  as  a  means 
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of  distributing  goods  to  the  people;  to  ex- 
amine their  influence  on  the  vast  congrega- 
tion of  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  finally  to  in- 
quire into  the  time  and  cause  of  their  final 
decay  as  commercial  agencies,  would  be  a 
field  of  inquiry  not  only  interesting,  but  of 
great  importance. 

So  far,  only  local  fairs  have  been  spoken 
of.  It  is  true  that  in  all  highly  civilized 
communities,  the  fairs  that  are  now  held  ex- 
ist for  a  different  purpose  than  the  fairs  of 
olden  times.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  large 
number  of  towns;  the  increase  of  stores  for 
the  sale  of  the  commodities  of  life,  and  the 
marvelous  improvement  in  the  systems  of 
intercommunication,  with  all  their  intricate 
ramifications,  have  almost  made  fairs  obsolete 
as  a  commercial  factor.  But  if  they  no  long- 
er continue  to  be  places  where  goods  are 
bought  and  sold,  they  have  become  the 
places  where  goods  which  are  to  be  bought 
and  sold  may  be  advertised.  As  "industri- 
al exhibitions"  or  "agricultural  fairs,"  they 
still  have  a  powerful  hold  on  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  world.  This  is  daily  exempli- 
fied in  many  ways.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how,  in  some  cases,  the  old  spirit  of 
the  fair  of  former  times  is  still  preserved  in 
the  fair  of  to-day.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  agricultural  fairs,  where  the  same  old 
idea  of  providing  for  the  enjoyment  and  com- 


fort of  the  people  is  still  kept  up.  Horse 
racing,  fire-works,  circuses,  marvelous  feats 
of  strength,  military  drills,  and  games  at  fairs 
of  to-day  differ  little  in  their  aim  from  the 
wheel-barrow  races  and  sack  running  of  other 
days.  It  is  true  that  special  protection  is 
not  now  given  to  the  people  attending  the 
fairs,  nor  are  the  roads  guarded  against  rob- 
bers and  thieves  as  in  former  times.  But 
the  railroads  give  their  encouragement  by 
reducing  the  price  of  tickets. 

But  while  these  local  fairs  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  political  and  economic 
institutions,  the  greater  fairs,  those  national 
and  international  exhibitions,  are  of  still 
greater  importance.  The  ancient  local  mar- 
ket with  its  session  of  two  or  three  days  cul- 
minates in  the  World's  Fair  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  climax  marks  a  progress  in 
the  world's  history  of  centuries'  duration,  and 
teeming  with  the  histories  of  shattered 
crowns,  bloody  wars,  and  scattered,  forgotten 
empires.  With  the  slow  evolution  of  the 
idea  of  a  world-state  comes  the  idea  of  a 
world's  fair.  As  year  by  year  the  barriers 
which  shut  out  the  people  of  one  nation  from 
the  people  of  another  nation  are  broken 
down,  the  commercial  jus  gentium  slowly  as- 
serts itself,  and  Hermes  is  once  more  the 
god  of  boundaries,  of  tradesmen,  and  of 
ambassadors. 

B.  J.  Ramage. 
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JUST  as  of  yore  !  Let  me  not  think  of  that  old   time — 

Rather  behold  these  marigolds,  all    velvet-brown, 

With  courtly  and  old-fashioned  grace  here  leading  down 

In  stately  minuet 

The  slender  mignonette ; 

And  thronging  groups  of  poppies,  dark-browed,  crimson  veined, 
Deep  to  each  lustrous  heart  with  love's  fell  poison  stained — 
Fie,  flaunting  hussies — fie !  For  shame  !  With  drooping  throats 
O'er  batchelor-buttons  bent,  in  shining  green  surcoats 

And  bonnets  plumed  with  blue. — 

Dun  bird  neath  wrinkled  yew 

Cease — voice  re-iterant!  Cease  thy  ghostlike  chiding 
Of  one  more  sad — yea  sadder  far,  than  thou. — Ah  me! 
Far  lieth  from  covert  cool,  where  thou  art  hiding, 
Beyond  these  musky  beds, — the  grave  of  Dorothy. 
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About  my  path,  glad  elfin  bells  and  fox-gloves  chime; 

And  soft  this  tender  web  of  lavender,  whereto 

The  touch  of  unforgotten  hands  still  clings; — And  rue; 

And  these  pinks,  to  the  tips 

Of  their  white  crumpled  lips 

Red  dabbled  in  summer's  wine. — Forth  from  his  leafy  lair 
Peeps  ragged-robin  sly,  swift  weaving  fragrant  snare 
For  the  bee; — Nay,  wanderer,  but  one  moment  stay, 
On  flowery  foray  bent  oft  speeding  fleet  away! 

Show  me  marauder  bold 

From  meadows  spoiled,  thy  gold. — 

Yet  hush  thy  drowsy  drone,  thou  gay-striped  dusty  thief: 
Seek'st  thou  like  me  this  garden  dim  once  more?  Ah  bee, 
I  would  one  might  forget,  beyond  its  song  and  leaf, 
Beyond  remembered  blooms — the  grave  of  Dorothy. 

With  fragrance  coldly  fine,  there's  thyme ;  sweet-clover  too ; 
And  wall-flowers  flecked  with  shimmering  dust,  anear 
The  close-ranked  hollyhocks  upthrusting  brazen  spear; 

O'er  clumps  of  bright  heart's-ease 

With  clinging  feet,  sweet  peas 
Upclambering  to  the  sunflower's  disc  of  gold. 
In  snowy  drifts,  faint  flame-streaked,  roses  lie ;  and  stoled 
In  azure,  aconite ;  and  in  yon  sunny  spot 
Where  cocks-combs  blaze,  still  blows  her  pale  forget-me-noL 

Behold  nasturtiums  here, 

Sleek  Creoles  of  the  year. 

Oh  bearded  moth,  close  shut  within  the  lily  sheaves 
Furl  yet  thy  purple  wing;  for  if  thou  stay  or   flee, 
Thou  sybarite,  the  night  beyond  thee  lies,  and  grieves 
This  garden  lone. — Would  I,  beneath  its  spicery 
And  shadows  moist,  could  hide — the  grave  of  Dorothy. 

Methinks  these  should  be  birds  to  mount  within  the  blue, 
That  loitering  beside  this  trim-kept  garden  wall 
Lean  idly  clanking  merry  spurs — these  lark-spurs  tall. 

Daffodil  wan  and  gray 

Phantom  like  slipped  away 

Ere  April  morns  were  dead — (Ah,  olden  days  were  sweet ! } 
—But  here's  allysium  pale,  thick  clustered  round  my  feet. 
Here's  myrrh,  and  rosemary ;  and  cardinals,  between 
Those  bell-flowers  white. — There's  mildew  on  her  eglantine. 

Heigh-ho,  four-o-clocks  wise, 

Open  your  sleep-brimmed  eyes! 
Oh  dragon-fly  a-tilt  'mong  bending  jasmine  sprays, 
Rover  through  distant  realms,  bide  but  a  space  with  me; 
For  thee,  day-dawn  awaiteth  yet,  in  quiet  ways, 
Dew-scented,  sweet; — For  me — the  grave  of  Dorothy. 

Ada  Langworthy  Collier. 
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THE    LITERATURE   OF   MR.    JUSTICE   SHALLOW. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  character  in  Shakes- 
peare with  which  we  feel  so  intimately  fam- 
iliar (unless  it  be  that  of  Falstaff)  as  with 
that  of  Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  gentleman 
born,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Gustos  Ro- 
tulorum.  His  importance  thinly  hiding  his 
weakness,  his  harmless  lies  concerning  the 
exploits  of  his  youth,  his  veneration  for  Sir 
John  Falstaff — who  laughs  at  him  and  bor- 
rows his  money — his  fussy  hospitality,  his 
family  pride,  and  the  "dozen  white  luces  "on 
his  coat  of  arms,  are  described  with  such 
minute  fidelity  that  we  feel  he  is  a  portrait 
rather  than  a  study;  and  the  accessories  of 
his  picture  are  as  valuable  as  the  central  fig- 
ure itself.  All  Shakespeare's  creations  are 
ideal;  but  Mr.  Shallow — in  that  respect  very 
much  resembling  "my  uncle  Toby" — is  both 
ideal  and  representative.  He  differs  from 
the  other  characters  of  Shakespeare,  much 
as  Dickens's  Pecksniff  does  from  Moliere's 
Tartuffe.  The  latter  is  a  type  of  hypocrisy: 
Mr.  Pecksniff  is  an  individual  hypocrite,  who 
lived  near  Salisbury  and  wore  high  shirt  col- 
lars. Whether  or  not  the  story  of  the  deer- 
stealing  at  Charlecote  is  true,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  was  drawn 
from  some  country  squire  of  Shakespeare's 
own  time. 

Now  the  squire  of  this  period  was  in  some 
respects  a  very  exceptional  person.  The  re- 
vival of  learning  in  some  form  or  other — 
were  it  only  in  the  form  of  affectation — had 
penetrated  among  all  classes.  During  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  world 
seemed  to  have  regained  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  school-boyhood.  We  all  know  that  de- 
lightful time  of  life,  when  we  read  without 
reflection  and  acquired  knowledge  without 
discrimination;  when  we  studied  biography 
from  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  when  we  learned  concurrently  from  the 
pages  of  Euclid  and  the  ghost  stories  of  our 
old  nurse  the  properties  of  triangles  and  ap- 
paritions. And  in  the  literature  of  theTudors 


it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  a  certain 
frank  unreasoning  school-boyishness  of  feel- 
ing. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
so  crude,  of  pedantry  so  innocent,  and  of 
affectation  so  unaffectedly  genuine,  that  even 
in  grave  and  reverend  writers  we  seem  to 
see  the  promising  young  disciple  quoting 
from  his  last  Latin  lesson,  making  mouths 
in  the  glass,  and  worshiping  the  talents  of 
Smith  Major.  Yet  no  one  can  study  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  of 
any  other  dramatist  of  that  time,  without 
being  struck  by  the  fact  that  pure  unmit- 
igated ignorance  hardly  finds  a  represen- 
tative above  the  class  of  Jack  Cade  or 
Christopher  Sly.  On  the  other  hand,  pedan- 
try and  that  half  learning  which,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  says,  consists  in  the  use  of  "an 
oracular  tongue  and  the  nice  discernment  ot 
epitaphs"  are  the  favorite  objects  of  ridicule. 
Not  to  mention  such  pedants  as  Holophernes, 
Don  Armado  or  Dr.  Caius,  the  very  clown 
in  Twelfth  Night  labors  under  an  oppression 
of  confused  learning.  "  In  sooth,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  "  thou  wast  in  very  gra- 
cious fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest 
of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing 
the  equinoctial  of  Quebus;  'twas  very  good, 
i'  faith."  Indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  James,  gentlemen  vied  with  their 
lackeys  and  ladies  with  their  tire-women  in 
seeking  a  reputation  for  a  smattering  of  the 
new  learning.  The  sailor  and  adventurer, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  discussed  the  pillars  of 
Seth  and  the  city  of  Enoch  with  the  gravity 
of  an  old  college  don.  Had  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  been  written  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  earlier,  Mr.  Thornhills's  dis- 
course would  have  been  stiff  with  scraps  of 
Latin,  and  his  love-making  to  Olivia  would 
have  been  adorned  with  quotations  from 
Ovid.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  knowledge 
of  books,  Squire  Shallow  was  infinitely  su- 
perior to  Squire  Western. 
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But  the  poet  has  not  left  us  without  a  few 
hints  as  to  Shallow's  attainments.  We  are 
told  that  in  his  youth  he  lay  at  Clement's 
inn,  and  in  his  riper  years,  wrote  himself 
"armigero"  in  any  bill,  warrant,  or  requi- 
sition. It  is  evident  that  the  worthy  squire 
was  by  no  means  an  uneducated  clown.  Of 
his  cousin  Blender's  literary  tastes  we  have 
still  further  information.  "  I  had  rather," 
said  Slender,  "  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my 
book  of  songs  and  sonnets  here."  "How 
now,  Simple !  you  have  not  the  book  of  rid- 
dles about  you,  have  you?" 

We  have  no  desire  to  represent  Mr. 
Shallow  and  his  kin  as  widely  or  deeply 
learned.  No  doubt  the  sowing  of  the  head- 
lands with  red  wheat,  the  baiting  of  the  bear 
Sackerson,  the  running  of  the  fallow  grey- 
hound on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  or  a  drunken 
carouse  in  "honest,  civil,  godly  company," 
occupied  most  of  the  justice's  time  and 
thoughts.  Yet,  among  the  calivers,  halberts, 
boar  spears,  and  dog  couples,  there  might 
certainly  be  found  in  the  parlor  window  of 
the  Gloucestershire  manor-house,  more  than 
one  dog-eared  volume  which  afforded  in- 
struction and  merriment  to  the  family  circle 
in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  snow 
was  deep  on  the  ground,  when  the  roasted 
apples  hissed  in  the  bowl,  and  "William 
Cook"  served  up  some  "pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws."  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  whole 
library  consisted  of  Baker's  Chronicle. 
But  we  have  shown  that  Shallow  belonged  to 
a  more  learned  age. 

Much  in  that  spirit  which  induces  cock- 
neys to  make  summer  pilgrimages  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Cobham,  that  they  may 
feast  their  eyes  on  the  very  room  in  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  discovered  Mr.  Tupman  eating 
a  roast  fowl  after  being  jilted  by  Miss  Rach- 
el Wardle,  or  which  brought  Charles  Lamb 
to  declare  that  he  felt  an  unappeasable  de- 
sire to  learn  what  was  the  "one  good  thing" 
that  Sycora*  did,  we  confess  to  a  morbid 
curiosity  respecting  this  Book  of  Riddles, 
whose  absence  so  disturbed  Slender.  And 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  found  a 
book,  which,  though  it  can  hardly  be  the 
very  book  in  question,  is  most  certainly  its 


immediate  successor.  This  book  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  credulities,  the  superstitions, 
the  conceited  learning,  and  the  pompously 
false  science  which  amused  or  bewildered 
our  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and 
Lord  Bacon,  that  we  propose  to  give  briefly 
some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  "  A  Helpe  to  Dis- 
course, or  a  Missellany  of  Seriousness  with 
Merriment;  Consisting  of  Witty,  Philosophi- 
cal, Grammaticall,  and  Astronomicall  Ques- 
tions and  Answers;  as  also  of  Epigrams,  Epi- 
taphs, Riddles  and  Jests;  together  with  the 
Countryman's  Counsellour,  next  his  yeareley 
Oracle  or  Prognostication  to  consult  with, 
contayning  divers  necessary  Rules  and  Ob- 
servations of  much  Use  and  Consequence  be- 
ing knowne.  Now  for  the  sixt  time  published, 
and  much  enlarged,  by  the  former  authors, 
W.  B.  and  E.  P." 

The  date  of  this  sixth  edition  is  1627. 
As  was  customary  in  that  age,  the  Helpe  to 
Discourse,  though  merely  a  pocket  manual, 
is  adorned  with  no  less  than  six  poetical  ad- 
dresses or  prefaces.  There  is  the  inevitable 
address  to  the  reader,  the  author's  appeal  in 
sorrow  and  bad  Latin,  "adncn  emptores  istius 
Libri" — to  those  who  refused  to  buy. 
Poetical  friends  lend  their  aid,  and  contrib- 
ute some  awful  poetry  or  rather  doggerel,  in 
which  the  book  is  compared  to  a  stately  ed- 
ifice, to  a  balm-of-Gilead,  to  a  complete  syn- 
od, to  Jonah's  gourd,  and  to  a  treasure  of 
gold.  The  funny  part  of  all  this  laudation 
is,  that  the  authors  are  not  "sarkastic,"  as 
Artemus  Ward  would  say,  but  they  really 
mean  it :  so  with  the  passing  thought  that  the 
most  brilliant  achievement  of  the  human  in- 
tellect could  hardly  have  been  heralded  with 
a  louder  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  with  the 
further  reflection  that  Mr.  Shallow's  intel- 
lect must  have  been  prostrated  at  the  outset, 
we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  con- 
tents. 

The  Helpe  to  Discourse  begins  its  task 
very  properly  by  examining  Mr.  Shallow  on 
the  subject  of  divinity.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  forced  to  doubt  whether  the  theolog- 
ical knowledge  or  imagination  of  the  Shallow 
family  is  profitably  exercised  by  a  method 
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which  reminds  us  chiefly  of  those  amuse- 
ments called  Sunday  puzzles  and  Sunday 
questions,  by  which  certain  Sunday  school 
publications  of  the  present  day  endeavor  to 
cheat  children  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness 
of  their  dolls  and  roller  skates.  And  that 
the  questions  are  profound  if  not  practical, 
and  puzzling  if  not  edifying,  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  following  specimens:  What 
number  is  most  vital  amongst  men?  Why 
Adam  and  Methuselah  did  not  live  one 
thousand  years?  Whether  there  was  any 
writing  before  the  Flood?  And  if  so,  how 
preserved  ?  Of  what  wood  was  the  cross 
made,  and  whether  of  divers  kinds  of  wood? 
What  language  shall  we  speak  in  the  world 
to  come?  Many  of  the  questions,  indeed, 
are  simply  riddles.  Thus,  Mr.  Shallow  is 
asked,  with  some  quaintness,  "In  what  place 
was  it  that  the  voice  of  one  creature  pierced 
all  the  ears  in  the  world?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  Noah's  Ark.  Another  branch  of 
the  divinity  to  be  found  in  the  Helpe  to 
Discourse  is  exactly  described  by  Elia,  in  his 
letter  to  an  old  gentleman  whose  education 
had  been  neglected.  "You  will  be  taught," 
says  the  essayist,  with  exquisite  humor,  "to 
pronounce  dogmatically  and  catechetically 
who  was  the  richest,  who  was  the  strongest, 
who  was  the  wisest,  who  was  the  meekest 
man  that  ever  lived;  to  the  facilitation  of 
which  solution,  you  will  readily  conceive,  a 
smattering  of  biography  would  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  conduce." 

In  the  Helpe  to  Discourse  we  also  meet 
with  a  kind  of  elaborate  trifling,  now  happily 
gone  out  of  fashion,  which  has  evidently  de- 
scended from  monkish  times,  and  is  due  to 
the  learned  leisure  of  the  cloister.  That 
busy  idleness  to  which  we  thankfully  own 
our  indebtedness  when  we  admire  the  fan- 
tastic gargoyles,  the  foliage-wreathed  capitals, 
and  the  laboriously  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  becomes  offensively  silly 
and  puerile  when  it  applies  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  theological  enigmas.  One  in- 
stance may  suffice:  Mr.  Shallow  is  gravely 
instructed  that  three  things  are  due  to  the 
Deity — namely,  "the  half-moon,  the  sun, 
and  the  anger  of  the  dog."  The  solution  of 


this  somewhat  obscure  saying  is  supplied  by 
the  Latin  word  COR,  the  heart.  The  first 
two  letters  represent  by  their  shape  the  half- 
moon  and  the  circle  of  the  sun,  and  the  let- 
ter R  the  growl  of  an  angry  dog.  A  monk- 
ish influence  is  also  very  clearly  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  mystic  explanations  of  ordinary 
facts  of  nature.  Mr.  Shallow  is  asked,  for 
example,  why  the  world  is  round ;  and  the 
astounding  answer  given  is,  to  say  the  least, 
calculated  to  open  his  eyes  and  enlarge  his 
intellect.  The  world  is  round  "lest  it  should 
fill  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape!"  A  captious  objection,  which  per- 
haps might  occur  to  a  vulgar  mind,  that  this 
explanation  seems  to  suppose  man  created 
first  and  the  world  afterwards,  is  passed  with- 
out notice;  but  taking  it  all  round,  the  ex- 
planation is  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Shallow 
is  instructed  that  the  eye  is  the  organ  which 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  first  transgres- 
sion, and  "therefore  showeth  its  sorrow  by 
shedding  tears,  which  no  other  sense  can  or 
doth."  Such  subtleties  as  these  soar  beyond 
our  ordinary  notions  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  must  be  classed  with  the  question  so 
earnestly  debated  between  Hudibras  and 
his  Squire  Ralph,  whether  or  not  a  synod  is 
a  mystical  bear  garden. 

But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  and 
amusing  part  of  Mr.  Shallow's  manual  is 
that  in  which  it  treats  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy.  Here,  not  on.ly  most  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  vulgar  errors  are  set  down 
as  undoubted  truths,  but  supported  by  an  ar- 
ray of  learned  names  which  might  daunt  the 
most  conceited  infidel.  Thus,  Mr.  Shallow 
would  find  that  there  are  only  four  creatures 
that  live  without  meat,  namely,  "  the  chame- 
leon by  the  air,  the  mole  by  the  earth,  the  sea- 
herring  by  the  water,  and  thesalamanderbythe 
fire."  Whilewe  confessthat  there  is  something 
symmetrical  in  this  enumeration  of  four  creat- 
ures living  on  four  elements,  we  sfill  miss  with 
regret  our  old  friend  the  bear,  who,  we  used 
to  be  taught,  lives  in  the  winter  by  sucking 
his  paws.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
the  flintstone  preserves  fire  within  it;  that  the 
crystal  is  congealed  by  frost ;  that  the  hare, 
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that  fearful  and  pursued  creature,"  has  the 
power  to  change  its  sex;  and  that  the  man- 
drake presents  the  form  of  a  man.  Mr.  Shal- 
low would  be  less  surprised  at  this  last  fact, 
because  he  may  have  heard  Sir  John  Falstaff 
call  his  page,  "thou  whoreson  mandrake." 
There  is  not  wanting  a  certain  poetry  in  the 
idea  that  the  mourning  of  the  dove  proceeds 
from  the  care  of  her  offspring;  or  that  swal- 
lows lie  dormant  in  winter  and  awake  in  the 
spring,  in  order  to  afford  an  emblem  of  the 
resurrection.  The  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  bat  is  a  bird  or  a  beast  is  charm-  • 
ing:  "The  bat  possesseth  such  an  evenness 
between  both,  that  she  cannot  justly  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  either  the  one  or  the  other; 
for  she  hath  wings  but  no  feathers;  she  flies 
but  in  the  evening;  she  hath  teeth,  which  no 
bird  hath  ;  and  she  nourisheth  her  young 
with  milke,  which  no  bird  doth;  yet,  because 
she  hath  wings  and  flies,  wee  reckon  her 
among  the  number  of  birds."  Truly,  a  line 
of  argument  worthy  of  the  immortal  Bunsby 
himself.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Complete 
Angler  which  is  a  curious  parallel  of  this. 
The  otter  huntsman  is  asked  by  Piscator 
whether  he  hunts  a  beast  or  a  fish.  "  Sir," 
says  he,  "  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve 
you ;  I  leave  it  to  be  resolved  by  the  College 
of  Carthusians,  who  have  made  vows  never 
to  eat  flesh.  But  I  have  heard  the  question 
hath  been  debated  among  many  great  clerks, 
and  they  seem  to  differ  about  it ;  yet  most 
say  that  her  tail  is  fish,  and  if  her  body  be 
fish,  too,  then  I  may  say  that  a  fish  will  walk 
upon  land." 

The  otter  huntsman,  in  his  humorous  an- 
swer, unconsciously  illustrated  a  tendency  of 
the  age.  In  the  present  day,  we  only  read 
the  old  writers  on  natural  history  (if  we  read 
them  at  all)  to  laugh  at  their  blunders  or  to 
wonder  at  their  superstitions.  With  our  an- 
cestors the  case  was  far  different.  In  their 
school-boyish  hurry  for  reading,  and  trustful 
reverence  for  their  masters,  there  was  no 
chance  for  experiment,  proof,  or  comparison. 
In  their  unreasoning  readiness  to  accept  all 
that  is  written,  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  no  man  is  able  to  observe,  in- 
vestigate, or  judge  for  himself.  Men  had 


indeed  begun  to  think  for  themselves  in 
matters  of  religion;  but  amazed  at  their  own 
temerity,  they  hesitated,  with  the  inherent 
conservatism  of  human  nature,  to  do  for  sci- 
ence what  had  been  done  for  theology.  It 
is  always  the  case  that  when  one  old  abuse  is 
cleared  away,  remaining  old  abuses  are  the 
more  fondly  cherished;  and  to  the  downfall 
of  the  papacy  and  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation,  we  may  ascribe  the  protracted 
reign  of  basilisks,  phenixes,  and  unicorns. 
Lord  Bacon,  the  profoundest  intellect  of  his 
age,  refused  to  credit  the  discoveries  of  Gal- 
ileo. Sir  Matthew  Hale  hesitated  and  fal- 
tered when  trying  a  number  of  poor  women 
on  charges  of  witchcraft,  which  would  now 
be  scarcely  believed  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  Wales.  The  author  of  Religio  Medici 
promulgated  as  many  vulgar  errors  as  he  re- 
futed; and  by  exposing  big  lies  gained  a 
credit  for  truthful  investigation  which  ena- 
bled him  to  replace  them  with  bigger. 

The  very  love  of  learning  which  distinguish- 
ed the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  the  number  of  popu- 
lar superstitions.  The  old  absurdities  were  still 
believed  and  numberless  new  ones  introduced. 
Such  was  the  greediness  with  which  the 
stores  of  learning  were  devoured  that  no 
manner  of  discrimination  was  used ;  students 
never  imagined  the  possibility  of  sifting  fact 
from  fiction,  more  especially  if  the  fiction  was 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  indorsed  by  a  name 
respectable  among  scholars.  No  man  with 
eyes  in  his  head  and  the  inclination  to  use 
them  could  have  believed  the  ridiculous  fables 
that  Mr.  Shallow  was  taught  to  regard  as  un- 
doubted truths.  But  our  ancestors  preferred 
to  close  their  eyes.  To  them  the  name  of 
Albertus  Magnus  was  a  sufficient  credential; 
it  was  impious  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Leon- 
ardus  Lessius;  and  he  who  cited  Pliny  to 
prove  that  the  heart  of  a  black  donkey  eaten 
with  bread  was  good  against  the  falling  sick- 
ness pleased  himself  and  convinced  his  au- 
dience. Izaak  Walton  must  have  taken 
more  than  one  pike  with  a  well  developed 
roe,  and  yet  he  gravely  informs  us  that  "un- 
less the  learned  Gesner  is  mistaken,  pike 
are  produced  from  the  pickerel  weed,  and 
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frogs  are  generated  from  mud  and  slime." 
Most  middle  aged  men  will  remember  that 
when  railroad  tracks  were  first  laid  down, 
terrified  cattle  stampeded  across  the  field  in 
their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  fiery  mon- 
ster that  steamed  and  snorted  along.  But 
now  even  the  buffalo  takes  no  more  no- 
tice of  the  regular  overland  than  he  would 
of  a  coyote ;  and  the  jack  rabbit  scorns  to 
seek  shelter  in  his  burrow.  Mankind  is  nev- 
er so  fearful  as  when  preparing  to  become 
fearless. 

The  authors  of  the  "Helpe  to  Discourse" 
take  advantage  of  this  weakness  of  Mr.  Shal- 
low and  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  Mr.  Shal- 
low is  informed  that  the  question,  "whether 
a  man  has  not  a  rib  less  than  his  wife  "  hath 
"  bred  some  controversy  among  the  learned." 
The  simple  expedient  of  counting  the  ribs 
of  the  male  and  female  skeletons  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  dis- 
putants. Again,  if  Mr.  Shallow  wishes  to 
know  how  many  teeth  he  has  in  his  head,  he 
is  referred  to  a  line  in  some  obscure  monkish 
poet.  We  should  have  thought  the  looking- 
glass  or  the  nearest  barber-dentist  a  much 
more  reliable  authority.  For  facts  of  natur- 
al history,  Pliny,  who  is  called  "  a  most  cer- 
tain author,"  is  chiefly  studied.  Three  years 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  had 
been  translated  into  delightfully  quaint  Eng- 
lish by  Dr.  Philemon  Hodman,  and  all  classes 
eagerly  swallowed  his  nonsense.  His  works 
are  now  unread.  Cuvier  calls  him  "an  idiotic 
scribbler,  who  having  passed  many  years  in 
making  extracts  from  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
incorporated  reflections  of  his  own,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  sense  of  the  orig- 
inals." We  have  quoted  this  criticism  of 
Cuvier,  because  it  is  applicable  to  most  of 
the  writers  on  natural  history  in  the  middle 
ages,  who,  t6  do  them  justice,  displayed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  everything  except 
the  habits  of  the  animals  they  wrote  about. 

Again,  while  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
St.  Chrysostom  as  a  very  pious  and  elo- 
quent man,  we  can  hardly  believe,  even  on 
his  word,  that  goat's  blood  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  melt  adamant.  When  we  are  told 
that  a  certain  countess  of  Holland,  as  a  pun- 


ishment for  her  rudeness  to  a  beggar,  gave 
birth  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  children 
at  one  time,  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
have  the  great  name  of  Erasmus  as  vouch- 
es to  the  fact.  But  this  habit  of  referring 
everything  to  authority  becomes  positively 
ludicrous,  when,,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Which  is  the  longest  day?"  we  are  told:  "  St. 
Barnaby  saith,  '  that  which  hath  the  shortest 
night.'"  We  feel  much  obliged  to  St.  Bar- 
naby, but  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Shallow  might 
have  so  far  solved  the  problem  himself. 
"  Divers  philosophers," says  the  Helpe,  "have 
taught  that  the  lips  are  parcel  of  the  mouth." 
We  ask  again,  could  not  the  authors  have 
found  out  that  fact  by  their  own  unaided 
powers? 

We  have  selected  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Helpe  to  Discourse,  partly  as  being 
illustrative  of  preceding  remarks,  and  partly 
on  account  of  their  great  quaintness  of 
thought  and  expression : 

"  Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  east  to  the 
west?  A.  A  day's  journey,  for  the  sun  pass- 
eth  between  them  every  day. 

"  Q.  What  may  the  world  most  fitly  be 
compared  unto?  A.  A  deceitful  nut,  which, 
if  it  be  opened  with  the  knife  of  truth,  noth- 
ing is  found  within  it  but  vacuity  and  vanity. 

"Q.  What  things  do  the  eyes  most  betray, 
that  a  man  would  keep  secret?  A.  Love 
and  drunkenness. 

"  Q.  What  passions  and  diseases  are  those 
that  cannot  be  hid?  A.  Love  and  the  chin- 
cough. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  benefits  of  good  scents 
to  the  body?  A.  To  purify  the  brain,  refine 
the  wit,  and  awaken  the  fancy. 

"  Q.  Whence  proceed  tears?  A.  Out  of 
the  brain's  most  thin  and  moist  excrement, 
of  which  it  yields  plenty. 

"  Q.  What  creature  of  all  others  sheds  tears 
at  its  death?  A.  That  fearful  and  dry 
creature  that  brays  after  the  water-brooks. 

"Q.  What  are  the  outward  figures  of  the 
body  to  judge  of  the  inward  disposition  of 
the  mind?  A.  A  head  sharp  and  high- 
crowned  imports  an  ill-affected  mind;  great- 
ness of  stature,  dullness  of  wit ;  little  eyes, 
a  large  conscience;  a  great  head  and 
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eyes,  a  stark  staring  fool;  great  ears,  to  be 
akin  to  Midas's  ass;  spacious  breasted,  long 
life;  plain  brows,  without  furrows,  to  be  lib- 
eral; a  beautiful  face,  to  note  the  best  com- 
plexion; the  soft  flesh,  to  be  most  wise,  and 
apt  to  conceive.  Albertus  says  these  are  the 
signs  of  wit  as  dull  as  a  pig  of  lead — to  wit, 
thick  nails,  harsh  hair,  and  a  hard  skin,  the 
last  whereof  was  verified  in  Polidorus,  a  fool 
whom  Eleanus  makes  mention  to  have  had 
such  a  hard,  thick  skin  that  it  could  not  be 
pierced  with  bodkins." 

In  this  desert  of  vague  hypothesis  and  im- 
becile conjecture  it  is  refreshing,  at  last,  to 
come  to  a  real  scientific  experiment,  and  we 
only  hope  that  "Polidorus,  a  fool,"  liked  the 
process. 

The  Helpe  to  Discourse  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  women.  Mr.  Shallow  is  told 
that  there  are  more  women  in  the  world  than 
men,  "because  in  the  whole  course  of  nature 
the. worst  things  are  the  most  plentiful"; 
that  there  are  two  things  that  cannot  be  too 
much  trimmed,  namely,  "a  ship  and  a  wo- 
man"; that  they  are  so  able  of  tongue  "that 
three  of  their  clappers  will  make  a  reasonable 
noise  for  a  market";  and  that,  "to  answer 
merrily,  and  not  altogether  impertinently, 
'tis  said  that  the  last  part  of  a  man  that  stirs 
is  his  heart,  but  that  of  a  woman  her  tongue." 
We  suspect  that  Mrs.  Shallow's  "clapper" 
made  a  "reasonable  noise  "  when  these  in- 
sults to  her  sex  were  read  out. 

In  an  age  when  Puritanism  was  fast  gath- 
ering head,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Pope 
of  Rome  does  not  escape  without  abuse. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  he  is  "the  dog  that 
with  shut  eyes  barks  against  all  truth,"  and 
he  is  comprehensively  summed  up  as  "so 
opposite,  that  commonly  whatever  he  praises 
is  worthy  of  dispraise,  for  whatsoever  he 
thinks  is  vain,  whatsoever  he  speaks  is  false, 
whatsoever  he  dislikes  is  good,  whatsoever 
he  approves  is  evil,  and  whatsoever  he  extols 
infamous." 

In  that  portion  of  the  book  entitled  a 
"Discourse  of  Wonders  Domestical  and 
Foreign,"  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  list 
of  wonders  appears  to  be  entirely  original, 
and  is  charmingly  varied  : 


Q.  "What  are  the  strangest  accidents  in 
all  the  Chronicles?  A.  The  removings  of 
the  earth ;  the  raining  of  blood ;  the  multi- 
tude of  mice  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  that  could 
not  be  driven  away  nor  the  place  cleansed 
till  a  flight  of  owls  came  and  devoured  them ; 
the  chain  of  twenty-four  links  with  lock  and 
key  that  a  flea  drew,  being  about  her  neck ; 
the  man  that  slept  in  the  Tower  three  days 
and  three  nights,  and  could  not  be  wakened 
during  that  space  by  any  noise  or  violence, 
by  pricking  him  with  needles,  or  otherwise." 

The  transition  fronr  earthquakes  to  per- 
forming fleas  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Pope's 
Treatise  on  Bathos;  but  we  half  suspect  that 
the  authors  of  the  Helpe  to  Discourse  were 
laughing  at  Mr.  Shallow;  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  when  they  penned  the  extraor- 
dinary answer  to  the  following  question,  they 
were  laughing  very  heartily  indeed  : 

"  Q.  May  it  be  that  without  wood  an  ox 
boil  itself?  A.  By  preconiecture  to  fore- 
run, this  discovery  might  lead  a  man  into 
some  conceited  admiration;  therefore,  to 
stop  that  labour  of  the  brain,  the  Scythians 
teach  us  the  secret  of  their  necessity;  for, 
living  in  a  country  where  grows  no  wood, 
they  kill  an  ox  and  then  take  out  all  the 
bones  from  the  flesh,  and  of  the  bones  make 
a  fire  that  roasts  or  boils  him;  and  so  it  is 
said  the  ox  roasts  or  boils  himself." 

The  second  part  of  the  Helpe  to  Discourse 
contains  a  collection  of  riddles,  epigrams, 
epitaphs,  and  jests,  which,  no  doubt,  formed 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  book  in  the  eyes 
of  Cousin  Slender.  We  cannot,  however, 
praise  the  selection.  What  is  good  is  not 
original,  and  what  is  original  is  scarcely 
above  the  humor  of  a  village  ale-house.  Mr. 
Shallow  is  told  that  "a  merry,  affable,  and 
pleasant  countenance,  with  conceited  and 
witty  jests,  seasoned  with  light  and  well-rel- 
ished discourse,  is  fit  table-talk  and  carriage 
to  be  used  at  such  times."  In  accordance 
with  that  view  he  is  presented  with  "certain 
seasonings  or  jests  to  laugh  out  the  end  of  a 
short  discourse."  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men: "Jest  ii.  A  witch  condemned  to  be 
burned  and  at  the  stake,  espied  her  son,  to 
whom  she  called  very  earnestly  for  drink, 
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which  he  denying  to  give,  she  the  more  ear- 
nestly craved,  telling  him  she  was  exceeding 
dry.  'O,'  quoth  he,  'no  matter,  mother, 
you'll  burn  the  better.'"  The  horrible  bru- 
tality of  this  "seasoning"  is  too  unnatural  to 
be  even  grotesque ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  trials  for  witchcraft  in  Old  and 
New  England  alike  may  be  found  almost  as 
shocking  examples  of  indifference  to  natural 
affection  under  the  influence  of  a  panic  of 
superstition.  Another  jest  has  a  readiness 
of  repartee  that  a  street  Arab  might  well 
envy:  "One  asking -a  merry  blind  man  in 
what  place  he  lost  his  eyes,"  who  answered, 
"from  either  side  his  nose." 

The  third  part  of  the  Helpe  to  Discourse 
is  the  "  Countryman's  Counsellour,  or  Neces- 
sary Addition  to  his  Yeareley  Oracle,  or 
Prognostication."  It  is  written  by  E.  P. 
Philomathematicus.  In  the  teaching  of  E.  P. 
there  is  a  strange  blending  of  superstition 
and  learning  that  must  deeply  have  impressed 
Mr.  Shallow.  Under  the  guidance  of 
this  sage,  Mr.  Shallow  would  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  seven  planets  or  wandering  stars, 
in  which  are  included  the  sun  and  the  moon; 
of  the  spheres,  which  are  somewhat  prosaic- 
ally likened  to  the  "skin  or  scaleof  an  onion  "; 
of  the  elements,  and  of  the  regions  of  the 
air.  Descending,  then,  rather  abruptly,  to 
more  practical  details,  Mr.  Shallow's  nerves 
would  be  shattered  forever  by  a  long  list  of 
critical  days  in  a  man's  life.  Of  these  there 
are  two  in  every  month,  when  it  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  philosophy  to  expect  peace  of 
mind;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
are  three  especially  dangerous  Mondays  "to 
begin  any  business,  to  fall  sick,  or  undertake 
any  journey,"  namely,  first  Monday  in  April, 
"on  which  day  Cain  was  born  and  his  broth- 
er Abel  slain;  second  Monday  in  August, 
which  day  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  de- 
stroyed.; the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
which  day  Judas  was  born  that  betrayed 
Christ."  No  reference  is  made  to  any  au- 
thority for  these  dates,  but  then  it  is  much 
easier  for  us  to  take  the  author's  words  than 
to  hunt  up  authorities.  An  account  of  the 
"seven  ages  of  man's  life,  with  predominan- 
cy of  the  seven  planets  or  wandering  stars 
in  every  one  of  them,"  is  a  curious  commen- 


tary on  the  well-known  speech  of  the  melan- 
choly Jacques. 

Perhaps  many  people  are  not  aware  that 
this  oft-quoted  passage1  was  founded  on  the 
astrological  notions  of  the  times.  The  planets 
were  supposed  to  have  certain  human  charac- 
teristics, and  man's  nature  varied  as  they  suc- 
cessively became  predominant  over  his  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  further  extracts 
from  this  book;  but  we  must  notice  a  cele- 
brated passage  from  Hamlet,  which  is  given 
in  words  slightly  differing  from  the  received 
text.  As  the  "  sixt "  edition  of  the  Helpe  to 
Discourse  is  dated  1627,  it  is  possible  that 
the  first  edition  was  published  before  the 
well-known  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
published  in  1623.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  speech  of  Marcellus,  which  is  thus 
quoted: 

"Some  say  forever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Savior's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  walk  abroad, 
So  sacred  and  so  hallowed  is  that  tune." 

Whether  or  not  the  Helpe  to  Discourse 
is  a  later  edition  of  the  volume  that  Slender 
"lent  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallow- 
mas,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas,"  or  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  the  true  cause  of  Silence  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  "  merry  once  or 
twice  ere  now,"  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  read 
by  any  student  of  these  times.  It  was  written 
in  the  best  age  of  the  English  language, 
which  conventional  modern  writing  forbids 
our  imitating.  If  we  have  learned  nothing 
else  from  the  Helpe  to  Discourse,  we  have 
learned  of  the  Country  Squire  whose  por- 
trait Shakespeare  drew  in  Mr.  Shallow;  how 
tickled  he  was  with  a  little  feeble  pedantry, 
how  submissive  he  was  to  authority,  and  how 
— provided  they  were  spiced  with  sounding 
words  or  a  learned  reference — no  lies  were 
too  big,  and  no  superstitions  too  gross  to  be 
eagerly  swallowed  by  him.  Dr.  Johnson  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  second  marriage 
was  a  "  triumph  of  hope  over  experience." 
After  reading  the  "  Helpe  to  Discourse,"  we 
may  slightly  alter  the  Doctor's  words,  and 
say  that  modern  science  is  the  triumph  of 
experience  over  imagination. 

l  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.,  Scene  VII. 

J.  G.  Kelly. 
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MAIN  STREET  lay  broiling  under  the  noon- 
sun,  and  the  lazy  life  of  the  town  scarcely 
showed  itself.  It  was  the  first  hot  day  of  the 
season.  May  was  going  out  in  lurid  magnifi- 
cence, and  June  was  coming  in  with  a  burst  of 
fiery  splendor  to  mark  the  silent  change 
from  spring  to  summer.  The  combination  of 
the  heat  and  the  dinner  hour  had  driven  all 
signs  of  movement  from  the  street.  The  very 
buildings  seemed  to  nod  and  waver  as  one 
looked  down  their  line,  as  though  they  were 
overcome  by  the  drowsy  languor  of  the  day 
and  were  about  to  fall  asleep.  The  solitary 
horse  that  was  tied  in  front  of  the  post-office 
was  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  held  his 
head  down  as  far  as  it  would  go;  occasion- 
ally rousing  to  dislodge  some  persistent  flies, 
when  he  would  shake  himself  until  the  some- 
what dilapidated  buggy  behind  him  rattled 
as  in  vigorous  protest  against  his  violence. 

Looking  down  the  wavering  line  of  the 
street,  the  buildings  that  quivered  in  the 
glare  of  sunshine  illustrated  the  sad  pioneer 
idea  of  American  architecture.  Their  mel- 
ancholy square  fronts  faced  the  street  in  un- 
compromising denial  of  the  peaked  roofs 
behind  them.  Scarce  half  a  dozen  had 
reached  the  aristocratic  elevation  of  two 
stories,  and  the  one  brick  building — allotted 
to  the  majesty  of  the  government  post-office 
service — was  as  much  of  a  monarch  as  could 
be  allowed  in  a  free  country. 

Off  from  Main  street  there  were  a  few 
straggling  houses  that  were  to  be  reached  by 
a  labor-saving  system  of  ''short-cuts."  In 
truth,  the  real  estate  agent's  maps  were  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the 
town  on  this  point;  for  on  those  gorgeous 
sheets  the  place  was  laid  out  in  the  most  ap- 
proved California-American  fashion.  The 
streets  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  the  names  of  the  Presidents  lent  grand- 
eur to  those  running  in  one  direction,  while 
VOL.  III.— 35. 


Arabic  numerals  gave  convenience  to  those 
in  the  other — which  arrangement,  at  once 
practical  and  thoroughly  American,  natur- 
ally marks  off  the  business  and  residence 
streets  by  the  evident  fitness  of  their  names ; 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  plan  has  not 
succeeded  as  well  as  it  ought. 

Outside  the  town,  the  level  country 
stretched  to  the  north  and  west,  though  a 
new  comer  would  have  had  to  take  this  on 
faith,  for  the  smoky  summer  haze  shut  out 
the  distant  view.  To  the  east  the  Sierras 
loomed  up,  so  near  that  their  huge  bulk  was 
hidden  by  their  own  foot-hills.  The  country 
broiled  and  baked  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the 
wavering  air  played  fantastic  tricks  with  the 
valley  oaks,  that  here  and  there  were  dotted 
over  the  plain.  It  might  have  puzzled  a 
foreigner  to  understand  why  the  founders  of 
the  town  had  chosen  the  only  spot  in  sight 
that  was  bare  of  trees.  But  such  question- 
ing never  entered  the  head  of  the  American 
settler,  for  he  knew  that  the  first  step  toward 
laying  out  a  town  is  to  clear  off  all  the  "tim- 
ber." 

As  the  hour  wore  on  there  was  a  great 
clattering  of  plates  in  the  one-story  wooden 
oven  that  bore  the  sign,  "Restaurant,"  in 
staring  capitals.  There  was  a  melancholy 
droop  to  the  awning  as  if  it  apologized  for 
the  entertainment  within,  but  the  square 
front  of  the  building  behind  it  looked  more 
uncompromisingly  fierce,  as  though  it  would 
admit  no  argument  about  the  bill,  and  the 
two  together  were  very  typical  of  the  part- 
ners who  carried  on  the  business. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and 
a  stout  man  in  a  light  gray  suit  came  out, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  street  in  a  dis- 
satisfied manner.  Then  a  thin  man  with  a 
dyspeptic  look  came  out,  looking  more  dis- 
satisfied still.  And  in  a  moment  more,  amid 
a  great  creaking  and  pounding  of  chair-legs 
on  the  wooden  floor,  the  restaurant  was  emp- 
tied. The  crowd  scattered  up  and  down 
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and  across  the  street  to  carry  on  a  pretense 
of  business,  and  the  dissatisfied  stout  man 
and  the  dyspeptic  thin  man  were  left  stand- 
ing alone  under  the  awning. 

"It's  rather  hot,"  suggested  the  thin  man, 
in  a  high,  querulous  voice,  putting  up  his 
toothpick,  and  smoothing  down  a  black  im- 
perial that  lengthened  a  naturally  long  face. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  yes,"  said  the  stout  man 
in  a  rich,  hearty  voice,  turning  around,  and 
taking  off  his  hat  to  mop  his  forehead  with  a 
flaming  handkerchief.  "  That's  just  what  I 
was  saying  this  morning.  But,  you  know, 
hot  weather  comes  natural  to  this  country. 
I've  lived  around  here  nigh  on  twenty  year 
now,  an'  /  never  saw  a  summer  when  we 
didn't  have  a  spell  o'  hot  weather."  And 
his  round,  ruddy  face — clean  shaven  but  for 
a  light  mustache — shone  contentedly. 

"  I  suppose,"  sighed  the  thin  man  in  his 
dyspeptic  voice,  "  that  we'll  have  two  days 
more  of  it.  California  weather  goes  by 
threes." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  nodded  the  stout  man. 
"  That's  the  natural  workin'  out  o'  the  Rule 
o'  Three.  I  ain't  had  much  book-learnin', 
but  I  know  that  much.  But,  Lord,  it's  nat- 
ural, so  why  not  put  up  with  it?" 

The  dyspeptic  man,  not  seeing  any  way  to 
get  around  this  argument,  abandoned  the 
weather  topic,  and  after  a  short  pause,  in- 
quired : 

"  How  are  you  coming  out  with  the  Mex- 
icans? Doc  Peters  says  you  are  in  trouble 
with  them  about  your  land." 

"  Ye-es,"  replied  the  stout  man,  his  hearty 
voice  making  the  one  syllable  as  long  as  ten, 
"  I  am.  They  don't  like  to  give  up  the  land, 
you  see;  but,  Lord  bless  you,  that's  only 
natural.  I  wouldn't  want  to  give  up  if  I 
was  in  their  boots.  They're  there  yet.  I 
ain't  tried  to  get  them  off,  but  when  I  do, 
they're  goin'  to  go.  It's  a  damned  sharp 
Greaser  that  is  goin'  to  get  away  with  Dirk 
Hasbrouck."  And  the  veritable  Dirk  Has- 
brouck,  in  the  person  of  the  stout  man, 
laughed  a  hearty  laugh,  and,  having,  again 
mopped  the  moisture  from  his  forehead,  re- 
peated his  last  remark,  as  though  the  sound 
of  it  pleased  him  mightily,  and  added,  "You 


haven't  seen  the  one  you  thought  could  do 
it,  have  you,  Skinner?" 

Skinner  made  some  unfavorable  comment 
on  the  Mexican  race  in  reply,  and  Hasbrouck, 
bidding  him  good  day,  started  toward  the 
post-office. 

"Skinner  may  be  a  mighty  good  lawyer," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but  he  ain't  got  the 
voice  for  Californy" — and  he  struck  himself 
a  sounding  blow  across  his  broad  chest,  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders  in  involuntary  com- 
parison of  himself  with  the  lawyer.  As  he 
swung  himself  grandly  along,  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts,  he  was  suddenly  hailed  with, 

"  Hold  up  a  minute,  Dirk,  I've  got  a  bit 
of  news  for  you." 

The  speaker  was  standing  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves in  the  door  of  a  low  frame  building 
that  bore  across  its  front  the  staring  legend 
"  San  Francisco  Beer,"  and  under  it  the  mod- 
est price  mark,  "  10  cts."  He  was  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  with  a  dark  face  that  was  very 
prominent  in  the  cheek  bones,  with  a  deep 
line  down  his  face  on  each  side  of  his  mouth, 
giving  one  altogether  the  idea  that  he  had 
never  gotten  over  an  early  disappointment  in 
love. 

"  Thank  you,  Doc,"  said  Hasbrouck  with 
a  genial  smile,  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  and 
he  followed  the  dark  man  into  the  saloon. 
"Well  now,  what's  your  news?  Do  you 
want  to  tell  me  it's  hot,  and  there's  nothing 
like  lager  for  a  hot  day;  or  have  you  got 
some  new  cure  for  the  staggers  ?  " 

It  should  here  be  explained  that  Doc  Pe- 
ters, who  did  a  thriving  trade  in  the  liquor 
way,  owed  his  title  not  to  chance,  nor  even 
to  attendance  on  diseased  humanity,  but  to 
his  skill  in  curing  the  ills  of  that  vastly  more 
valuable  animal,  the  horse. 

"No,  I  ain't  found  any  yet,"  said  Doc 
Peters,  pushing  a  foaming  tumbler  across 
the  bar.  "  But  I've  heard  something  else 
that  you  might  like  to  know.  Nixon  has 
bought  old  Belleville's  claim." 

"  Sho  ! "  said  Hasbrouck,  setting  down  the 
empty  glass  and  wiping  the  drops  of  foam 
from  his  moustache.  "  I  didn't  know  Nixon 
had  any  money  to  throw  away." 

"  I  don't  think  he  means  to  throw  it  away. 
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You've  got  a  harder  man  to  deal  with  than 
old  Belleville  was." 

"  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  he  might  be  a  hun- 
dred times  as  hard  as  old  Belleville,  an'  I 
could  manage  him  with  my  little  finger. 
Sho  !  he  warn't  nothin',"  and  he  brushed  away 
an  imaginary  gnat. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  weather  as  others 
strolled  in,  Dirk  Hasbrouck  took  his  way  to 
the  post  office,  cracked  a  few  jokes  with  the 
crowd,  and  having  untied  the  dejected  horse, 
clambered  into  the  dilapidated  buggy  and 
drove  away. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  a  stranger. 

"That!"  replied  a  bystander,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  scorn  and  pity  for  such  ignorance, 
"Why  that  is  Dirk  Hasbrouck,  the  richest 
man  in  the  county." 

"The  rig  he  drives  don't  look  it." 

The  bystander  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
his  only  reply  was,  "  He's  rich  enough  to 
afford  it" — which  involves  an  economical 
principle  of  great  profundity  that  may  be 
worked  out  by  the  reader. 

While  Dirk  Hasbrouck  was  taking  his 
warm  and  dusty  way  out  of  town,  the  dys- 
peptic man  had  unlocked  the  office  that  bore 
on  the  door  the  modest  sign,  "  Calvin  Skin- 
ner, Att'y  at  Law,"  and  was  seated  at  his 
desk,  looking  very  legal,  with  a  calf-bound 
volume  lying  before  him.  He  looked  out 
of  the  door  at  the  hot,  dusty  street,  and  then 
across  at  the  desk  of  the  real  estate  and  in- 
surance agent,  notary  public,  searcher  of 
records,  etc.,  etc.,  who,  as  a  host  in  himself, 
occupied  one  half  of  the  room.  The  bare 
floor  and  the  unwashed  windows  with  green 
cloth  tacked  over  them,  and  the  case  of  law- 
books  frowning  with  legal  severity  on  the 
maps  and  colored  lithographs  that  were  com- 
mitting unblushing  perjury  on  the  real  es- 
tate and  insurance  agent's  wall,  were  not  very 
enlivening  to  a  man  of  naturally  low  tem- 
perament. But  his  course  of  thought  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  entrance  of  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  come  on  business. 

"  Mr.  Skinner  ?  inquired  the  man. 

Calvin  Skinner  bowed,  and  looked  at  him 
in  a  very  low-spirited  manner.  He  had  a 
pleasant  square  face,  and  his  head  with  its 


shock  of  reddish  yellow  hair  was  set  firmly 
on  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle over  the  medium  height,  and  his  strength 
of  muscle  could  be  seen  as  he  stood  there  in 
his  shirt  sleeves.  And  in  spite  of  his  pleas- 
ant face,  there  was  a  firmness  about  his 
mouth  and  his  square  chin  that  showed  a 
man  of  strong  will.  His  dress  was  rough 
and  strong,  and  certain  splinters  and  shav- 
ings clinging  thereto  and  a  certain  faint  odor 
of  wood  would  lead  one  to  the  guess  that  he 
was  a  carpenter. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  asked  the 
lawyer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  You  can,  sir,"  answered  the  man.  His 
voice  was  low-pitched,  though  strong,  and  as 
much  in  contrast  to  the  high,  thin  tones  of 
Calvin  Skinner  as  Dirk  Hasbrouck's  had 
been.  "  My  name  is  Nixon — Amos  N  ixon." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Nixon.  Sit 
down."  And  the  lawyer  gave  his  visitor  a 
faint  and  rather  clammy  hand-shake. 

"  Much  obleeged,  sir,"  said  the  carpenter, 
taking  the  proffered  chair.  "  I  have  come 
to  see  you  about  the  Belleville  Claim.  I 
have  an  interest  in  it.  In  fact,  not  to  beat 
about  the  bush,  I've  bought  it.  Have  you 
heard  of  it  ?" 

"  N-no,"  said  the  lawyer,  doubtfully,  as 
wishing  to  imply  that  he  had  heard  of  it,  but 
in  his  press  of  cases  it  had  slipped  his  mind. 

"It  covers  part  of  the  Morenos  grant  that 
is  now  in  dispute,"  replied  the  mechanic. 
He  spoke  slowly,  hammering  out  his  sen- 
tences much  as  he  hammered  out  other  work. 

"Yes?"  said  the  lawyer,  with  the  rising  in- 
flection, and  looking  very  much  as  though 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  Morenos  grant. 
"I  don't  remember  the  details  of  that  case." 

"Well,  then,  I  had  best  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning," said  Nixon,  slowly  "You  haven't 
been  here  long  enough  to  get  the  rights 
of  all  the  cases  round  here.  Well,  this  is 
the  way  of  it:  In  early  days,  as  I  understand 
it — I've  been  here  on'y  two  years  myself — 
there  was  an  old  Spaniard  around  here  by 
the  name  of  Jose'  Morenos.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  he  owned  all  the  land  he  could  ride 
over  in  a  day.  Land  warn't  of  account  in 
those  days,  for  everybody  was  after  gold,  you 
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understand;  so  nobody  paid  partic'lar  atten- 
tion to  how  much  Morenos  did  own.  About 
twelve  year  ago — yes,  near  on  thirteen,  for 
it  was  in  '59 — the  grant  got  into  Dirk  Has- 
brouck's  hands,  and  under  it  he  claimed 
three  square  leagues  of  land.  Nobody  would 
V  thought  anything  of  this,  for  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Morenos  owned  more'n  that,  and 
he'd  have  got  the  land  all  right,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  some  Mexicans  that  were  living  on 
some  of  the  land  he  claimed.  They  made  a 
big  rumpus,  and  found  an  old  man  who  had 
witnessed  the  grant,  or  said  he  had,  and  he 
swore  that  it  was  given  for  two  leagues. 
When  they  went  to  look  up  the  original 
grant,  it  couldn't  be  found.  But  after  a 
while  it  turned  up,  and  then  it  was  in  the 
dockiment  ltres,'  which  is  Spanish  for  three 
leagues." 

"Substitution  of  documents?"  inquired 
the  lawyer,  raising  his  brows. 

"No,  sir,  I  think  not.  The  dockiment 
was  all  right,  but  on  lookin'  closer,  it  seemed 
as  though  a  word  had  been  scratched  out 
under  the  tres. 

"All  this  that  I've  told  you,"  Nixon  con- 
tinued, "didn't  happen  all  at  once,  and  it 
was  '66  or  '67  before  it  got  along  as  far  as  I 
have  with  the  story ;  and  in  the  last  five  years 
it  hasn't  got  much  further,  for  it's  been  drag- 
ging along  somewhere  in  the  courts." 

"I  don't  see  where  the  Belleville  Claim 
comes  in,  if  that's  all  of  it,"  objected  the 
lawyer. 

"I  was  just  comin'  to  that,  sir,"  said  Nix- 
on, slowly.  "I  like  to  finish  one  job  before 
I  take  another.  Well,  there  was  an  old  fellow 
around  by  the  name  of  Belleville,  and  he 
was  a  good  deal  sharper  than  folks  gave  him 
credit  for  being.  When  some  fellows  want- 
ed to  squat  on  the  third  league,  they  found 
that  he  had,  in  one  way  and  another,  got  a 
claim  on  nearly  all  of  it.  They  were  all 
madder  'n  blazes,  an'  were  goin'  to  squat 
anyway — not  but  what  there  was  plenty  of 
other  land  around  here  then  that  they  could 
have,  but  this  was  in  dispute,  you  see,  so 
the  squatters  flocked  to  it.  But  old  Belle- 
ville showed  he  had  the  grit,  for  he  took  a 
double-barrelled  shotgun  and  made  it  such 


hot  times  for  them  that  they  were  glad  to 
clear  out.  Since  that  he's  killed  two  men 
and  kept  the  land  clear  of  squatters.  You 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  Hasbrouck  is — 
takes  everything  good-humoredly.  He  drove 
the  Mexicans  off,  but  he  hasn't  bothered 
Belleville.  He  says  the  old  man  is  better 
than  the  sheriff,  so  he  don't  have  to  worry 
about  squatters  at  all;  and  he  seems  to  take 
the  old  man's  claim  as  a  joke.  The  Mexi- 
cans or  some  of  their  crowd  came  back  last 
week,  an'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  had  more 
trouble  out  there." 

"And  you  have  bought  Belleville  out. 
Now,  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"I  mean  to  keep  the  place,"  answered 
Nixon,  after  he  had  paused  to  hammer  out 
a  sentence  to  his  liking.  "  And  I  want  it 
legally  settled."  The  square  chin  and  the 
firm  mouth  looked  squarer  and  firmer  than 
ever,  but  he  placed  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  upon  those  of  the  other,  and  press- 
ed them  nervously.  "I've  got  a  little  money," 
he  continued  slowly,  "and  I'll  spend  that  on 
the  case.  If  that  ain't  enough,  I'll  hold  the 
claim  as  Belleville  did."  He  had  been 
looking  at  his  nervously  working  hands,  but 
now  glanced  up  for  his  answer. 

"  I'll  take  your  case,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
smoothing  out  his  thin,  querulous  voice  as 
well  as  he  could.  "  I'll  look  up  the  points 
and  advise  with  you  further  in  a  few  days. 
Are  you  going  out  there  to  live  ?"  he  asked, 
as  Nixon  rose. 

"Well,  I  reckon  I'll  begin  to  build  out 
there  in  about  a  month.  I've  got  some  jobs 
to  finish  around  town  first.  Belleville  holds 
the  place  till  then." 

The  carpenter  went  out  once  more  into 
the  hot,  scorched  streets,  and  the  lawyer 
heard  his  footsteps  mingle  with  those  of  a 
casual  passer-by  as  he  set  himself  to  look 
up  the  authorities  on  Mexican  grants. 

The  hot,  dusty  day  wore  on.     The  work- 
men worked  and  the  traders  traded  in  spit 
of  heat  and  dust.     Doc  Peters  and  his  broth- 
ers and  rivals  in  the  liquor  refreshment  trade 
— of  whom  there  were  twenty-seven  by  actual 
count — did  an  amazing  business.      Thirst 
citizens  walking  along  the  street  were  fain  to 
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step  in  at  each  of  the  twenty-seven.  At  last 
the  shadows  of  the  short  buildings  grew  very 
long,  and  the  sun  set.  As  its  last  rays  dis- 
appeared from  the  plain  and  were  only  seen 
glowing  on  the  mountain  peaks,  the  town 
seemed  to  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  full 
tide  of  life  was  soon  flowing  along  the  street, 
which  took  on  a  far  busier  appearance  than 
at  any  time  in  the  day.  By  ones,  by  twos, 
and  then  by  dozens  the  lights  appeared  in 
the  windows,  and  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  the  town  was  soon  in  full  blast. 

At  Doc  Peters's  there  was  a  scene  of  mot- 
ley life  that  would  have  been  a  study  for  a 
painter  or  a  novelist.  The  town  was  on  the 
border-land  between  two  industries,  with 
mines  in  the  hills  and  ranches  in  the  valley, 
and  the  men  of  each  touched  elbows  in  Doc 
Peters's  saloon.  There  were  miners  in  red 
shirts  and  drovers  in  blue  shirts ;  there  were 
teamsters  in  jumpers  and  lumbermen  in 
jerseys,  and  there  were  men  of  the  town 
gaudily  conscious  that  their  shirts  had  once 
been  "  biled."  There  was  a  crowd  around  the 
bar,  where  Doc  and  an  assistant  were  filling 
the  complicated  orders  for  a  hundred  styles 
of  drinks.  Groups  were  gathered  around  the 
half  dozen  tables,  where  cards  and  dice 
emptied  the  pockets  of  the  miners  and  drov- 
ers and  teamsters  and  lumbermen  with  the 
impartiality  of  fate.  The  lamps,  sending 
forth  a  vile  odor,  which  was  scarcely  conceal- 
ed by  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  that  filled 
the  room,  cast  a  sickly  light  over  the  wild 
scene.  The  faces  of  winners  and  losers  were 
fixed  in  expression,  and  there  was  a  wolfish 
eagerness  about  their  eyes — the  gambler's 
mark — that  grew  upon  them  as  they  watched 
the  game  with  feverish  interest. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Slick  Williams?" 
asked  ared-shirted  miner,  addressing  a  slight- 
built  man  dressed  in  a  gray  jumper,  with  his 
overalls  tucked  into  his  high  cowhide  boots, 
who  was  leaning  against  a  corner  of  the  bar. 

"What?" 

"  Nixon's  bought  the  Belleville  Claim. 

"Who's  Nixon?" 

The  miner  paused  with  a  troubled  expres- 
sion, and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  mem- 
ory. 


"  Do'no',"  was  the  final  result. 

"  Nixon's  a  carpenter,"  said  a  bystander. 
"  Good  enough  man,  I  guess,  but  he  ain't 
got  the  sand." 

"  He'll  need  all  the  sand  he  can  raise  to 
stand  against  Dirk  Hasbrouck,"  said  the  red- 
shirted  miner. 

"  You  can  bet  your  life  on  that,"  said  the 
man  who  had  been  called  Slick  Williams. 
"  Dirk  Hasbrouck  ain't  the  man  to  stop  at 
blowing  his  head  off  if  it  comes  handy." 

"  Dirk's  got  too  high-toned  for  that,"  re- 
turned the  miner.  "He's  rich  enough  to 
hire  his  dirty  work  done." 

'•  He's  been  in  dirtier  work  than  that,  by 
God,"  said  Williams. energetically. 

"  Dirk  deals  on  the  square,"  said  Doc  Pe- 
ters decidedly.  "Hasn't  he  let  Belleville 
hold  the  place  this  long  because  the  whole 
thing  is  in  the  courts?  " 

"  Humph !  Dirk  Hasbrouck  deals  on  the 
square,  does  he?"  replied  Slick  Williams  sar- 
castically. "  I  can  remember  the  time  when. 
Dirk  came  to  this  place  without  a  dollar.  Do 
you  s'pose  he's  cleared  three  millions  on  the 
square  in  the  last  fifteen  year?  You  ain't 
so  green  as  that,  Doc  Peters ! " 

The  crowd  had  gathered  around  Slick 
Williams,  interested  in  hearing  anything 
against  a  rich  man.  Doc  Peters  made  no 
reply,  and  after  waiting  a  moment,  Williams 
continued  : 

"  How  did  Dirk  Hasbrouck  get  hold  of 
the  Morenos  grant  if  it  wasn't  by  gambling  ? 
Old  Morenos  was  near-sighted,  and  lost  his 
last  cent — or  pretty  near  it.  How  did  he 
get  hold  of  the  Columbiad  mine?  Maybe 
you  think  the  Rice  boys  died  of  small-pox 
and  left  it  to  Dirk  in  their  will?  How  did 
he  get  the  Smithson  ranch?  Maybe  you'll 
say  he  didn't  play  Smithson  for  it  in  this 
very  room,  when  the  old  man  was  drunk  as 
a  fiddler?" 

The  bar-keeper  glanced  up  quickly  at  this  ; 
his  dark  face  flushed. 

"It  was  all  on  the  square,"  he  said. 
"  Smithson  was  wild  to  play.  He  wasn't  any 
drunker  than  you  are,  but  he  didn't  know 
any  more  about  playing  than  a  baby.  You 
wouldn't  have  to  stack  cards  on  him!"  And 
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having  done  battle  for  the  credit  of  his  es- 
tablishment, he  was  again  silent. 

"  I  reckon  Nixon'll  hev  to  keep  his  eye- 
winkers  open,"  said  the  red-shirted  miner 
shaking  his  head  over  the  prospect. 

"Nixon  ain't  no  fool,"  piped  a  high,  qua- 
vering voice.  Everybody  at  once  turned  to 
the  speaker. 

"  Hullo,  Belleville !  Can  ye  leave  yer  place 
to  take  keer  of  itself  these  dark  nights?  I'll 
bet  four  bits  that  ef  Dirk  Hasbrouck  knew 
ye  was  from  home,  ye'd  find  yer  traps  out  in 
the  road  when  ye  got  back." 

The  old  man  who  had  thus  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  crowd  was  leaning  with  both 
hands  on  a  shotgun,  and  the  veins  in  his 
wrinkled  and  almost  purple  hands  showed 
with  fearful  distinctness.  His  gray  beard 
was  long  and  matted,  and  his  slouch  hat, 
pushed  back  from  his  forehead,  covered  his 
unkempt  hair.  He  was  not  above  the  me- 
dium height,  for  age  had  brought  a  stoop  to 
his  shoulders.  His  broad,  wrinkled  face 
was  bronzed  with  exposure  to  all  weathers, 
and  on  his  left  cheek  was  a  patch  of  purple 
skin,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  He  looked  at  his  questioner  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  replied  in  his  high,  trembling 
voice : 

"Mebbe,  mebbe  so.  It  would  be  wusfor 
his  own  house,  though." 

"Heard  you've  sold  out." 

"I  hev,"  replied  the  old  man,  never  chang- 
ing his  position. 

"Are  ye  goin'  to  move?" 

"I  dono,"  said  the  old  man,  half  reflect- 
ively. "  I  guess  not."  He  moved  forward 
to  the  bar,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  spirits,  and 
the  attention  that  had  been  for  a  moment 
attracted  to  his  strange  wild  figure  subsided. 

"Well,  Belleville,  I  s'pose  as  you've  made 
your  fortune,  you'll  put  up  at  the  best  hotel, 
now,"  said  Doc  Peters,  jocosely. 

"  Mebbe,  mebbe  so,"  said  the  old  man, 
when  he  had  swallowed  his  liquor.  "Theer's 
heaps  o'  fools  live  at  hotels,  an'  I  dono  what 
I'll  come  to  yet."  And  he  laughed  a  short, 
dry  laugh  in  his  quavering  tones. 

"Here's  the  man,"  cried  Slick  Williams  in 
his  easy  way,  "that  can  give  us  an  opinion 


of  Dirk  Hasbrouck.  He  knows  him  from 
top  to  bottom,  from  front  door  to  back  door, 
from  cellar  to  garret.  Don't  you,  Belle- 
ville?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  muttered  the  old  man,  turning 
to  Williams,  and  taking  his  position  before 
him,  leaning  again  with  both  hands  on  his 
gun.  The  eyes  were  as  bright  as  youth,  and 
they  looked  steadily  at  his  questioner.  And 
then  raising  his  voice,  Belleville  continued, 
"An'  I  know  others,  too,  Slick." 

Williams  began  to  look  uncomfortable. 

"I've  known  Dirk  Hasbrouck  nigh  on  fif- 
teen year,"  Belleville  went  on  in  his  quaver- 
ing voice,  "an'  I  ha'n't  nothin'  agin  him. 
Dirk's  mostways  agreeable.  I  ain't  had  no 
words  with  him." 

"I  thought,"  said  Williams  uneasily, 
"that  you'd  quarreled." 

"I  ain't  had  no  words  with  him,"  repeated 
the  old  man.  "He's  mostways  agreeable. 
There's  some  that  ain't." 

Williams  looked  more  uncomfortable  still, 
and  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  changed  the 
subject. 

"When  is  Dixon  going  to  take  your  place?" 

"I  dono." 

"Can  he  hold  it?" 

"He  ain't  no  fool,  I  told  ye.  He  ain't 
Dixon,  neither;  he's  Nixon." 

"I  hearn,"  struck  in  a  bystander — under 
cover  of  which  Williams  escaped — "that 
theer's  trooble  ahead  oot  theer.  Thim  dom 
Mexicans  is  back  agen." 

"Theer's  allus  trouble  enuff,"  replied  Belle- 
ville, "  an'  Dirk  Hasbrouck  '11  hev  his  han's 
full  ef  he  wants  to  hold  thet  land." 

"Humph!"  said  Doc  Peters  decidedly. 
"Dirk  Hasbrouck  could  turn  off  the  whole 
crowd  to-morrow,  if  he  wasn't  too  tender- 
hearted. But  if  you  hear  me,  he'll  spend 
every  cent  he's  got  before  he'll  let  the  land 
go." 

Belleville  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  fixed 
a  look  upon  him. 

"So,"  he  muttered,  "Dirk  Hasbrouck's 
tender-hearted,  tender  hearted.  An'  he'll 
turn  us  off,  will  he  ?  Hark  ye  a  moment, 
Doc  Peters.  Ye  speak  fer  a  rich  man,  an' 
I'm  on'y  a  pore  one.  But  pore  as  I  am, 
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he'll  never  git  thet  land  while  theer's  a  drop 
o'  blood  in  this  arm,  an'  a  charge  o'  shot  in 
this  gun."  The  old  man  straightened  him- 
self up  and  his  eyes  flashed.  "I  hev  held 
it,"  he  continued,  "  fer  many  a  year,  an'  I 
kin  hold  it  yet." 

The  figure  that  for  a  moment  had  some- 
thing of  grandeur  in  it  shrunk  again,  and 
was  only  "old  man  Belleville."  After  glanc- 
ing at  the  tables,  he  turned  and  went  out. 


II. 


A  long  road  stretches  its  dusty  length  be- 
fore us,  and  is  lost  over  yonder  rise  of  ground. 
Deep  ruts  mark  the  line  of  heavy  wheels 
that  have  passed  over  it,  grinding  rock  and 
earth  into  an  impalpable  red  powder,  that 
lazily  follows  the  wake  of  the  passing  wagon 
and  covers  the  traveler  like  a  shirt  of  Nessus. 
The  foothills  loom  up  beyond  the  level 
stretch  of  country,  scarce  two  miles  away, 
and  through  the  breaks  in  their  massive  front 
the  white  caps  of  the  Sierra  flash  and  glitter. 
Here,  near  the  road,  is  a  rude  cabin,  and 
near  it,  to  the  left,  a  neat  dwelling-house 
just  built.  Two  miles  away,  to  the  right  and 
near  the  line  of  the  hills,  a  large  white  house 
with  green  blinds  pleasantly  peeps  out  from 
behind  a  clump  of  valley  oaks,  complacent- 
ly surveying  the  land  round  about  with  an 
air  of  ownership.  Where  are  we?  Where, 
indeed,  but  in  front  of  the  disputed  league 
of  the  Morenos  grant — in  front  of  the  land 
covered  by  the  Belleville  claim.  That  rude 
hut  is  the  fortress  that  the  old  man  with  his 
unconquerable  spirit  has  held  against  rich 
and  poor  alike.  That  neat  frame  dwelling 
is  the  sign  manual  of  the  new  proprietor, 
Amos  Nixon,  late  carpenter;  and  yonder 
big  house  is  the  home  of  Dirk  Hasbrouck. 
Amos  Nixon  himself  stands  in  front  of  his 
house,  talking  to  his  wife  who  leans  in  the 
doorway,  and  a  little  girl  five  or  six  years  old 
is  playing  around. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  he  says,  "the  old  man  came 
back  again  last  night.  He  can't  keep  away 
from  the  place.  He'll  be  here  off  and  on 
till  he  dies." 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  him,"  replied  his  wife. 


"He  don't   seem  to   be  quite  right   in  his 
head." 

"He's  failin'  fast.  His  soul  was  in  the 
place,  an'  they  both  went  together." 

"Poor  old  fellow.  He  won't  last  long." 
"  He  thinks  he  will.  He  talks  of  goin'  off 
prospectin'  and  of  settlin'  in  a  new  country 
as  though  he  was  on'y  twenty  instead  o'  sev- 
enty. He  was  sayin'  on'y  last  week  that  he 
wasn't  fit  for  anything  but  a  trapper  or  a 
prospector,  for  he  never  felt  comfortable 
without  a  gun  in  his  hand,  an'  guns  are  goin 
out  o'  fashion  round  here.  'There's  too 
many  Yankees  comin'  in,"  he  says,  'an'  they 
crowd  out  the  old  settlers  like  me.  I'm 
a-goin'  to  a  new  country.'" 

"Did  you  go  to  see  him  this  morning?" 
asked  Mrs.  Nixon,  anxiously.  "Perhaps  we 
could  do  something  for  him." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  in  his  slow, 
steady  manner.  "He  was  putterin'  round 
with  his  breakfast.  His  eyes  are  bloodshot, 
an'  I  guess  he's  been  drinkin'  heavy.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  do  anything  for  him.  He 
told  me  a  bit  of  news,  though.  Dirk  Has- 
brouck got  back  from  'Frisco  last  night." 

"Dirk  Hasbrouck-!  Why,  he's  been  gone 
so  long  I've  most  forgotten  his  name.  It's 
most  three  months,  ain't  it?" 

"It's  more  'n  that.  He  went  the  middle 
of  June,  an'  this  is  the  3rd  of  October.  But 
there  he  comes  now,"  said  Amos  Nixon, 
pointing  up  the  road. 

There,  indeed,  was  the  dejected  horse 
drawing  after  him  the  dilapidated  buggy, 
and  in  the  buggy  was  the  millionaire.  Mrs. 
Nixon  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  her  husband 
stood  his  ground. 

"Mornin',  mornin',  neighbor,"  cried  Has- 
brouck in  his  hearty,  cheery  voice,  pulling 
up  the  dejected  horse.  "Whoa,  there! 
Look  as  though  you'd  come  to  stay.  You 
ain't  sold  your  town  house,  have  you?  It'll 
come  handy  in  about  a  month." 

Nixon  walked  out  to  the  gate  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  chin  looked 
remarkably  square. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hasbrouck,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  You're  right,  sir.  I  have  come  to 
stay,  an'  I  mean  to  do  it." 
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"Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  millionaire 
cheerily,  "  they  all  say  that.  Belleville's  the 
on'y  one  that's  stayed  on  my  land,  though; 
an'  he's  better'n  a  watch-dog.  Lord !  Nixon, 
it  would  'a'  done  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
way  he  used  to  warm  them  squatters.  Oh, 
by  the  bye,  if  you  want  to  see  some  Mexicans 
travel,  you  come  down  to  the  other  end  o' 
the  lot  to-morrow."  And  he  pointed  to  a 
group  of  red-tiled  adobes  some  two  miles 
away. 

"  I  don't  care  about  seein'  it,"  said  Nixon. 

"Sho!  you  needn't  be  squeamish,"  said 
Dirk  Hasbrouck  compassionately.  "You 
might  git  pints  agin  next  month.  I  guess 
we'll  make  the  fur  fly.  They  ain't  on  the 
go,  an'  they'll  need  a  little  persuadin'.  But 
Lord !  they  ain't  to  blame  for  that — its  on'y 
natural." 

"See  here,  Mr.  Hasbrouck,"  said  Nixon  in 
his  slow  voice,  hammering  out  his  sentences, 
and  looking  frankly  in  Hasbrouck's  face. 
"  We  two  are  at  odds  about  this  piece  o'  land. 
I  think  I've  got  a  fair  and  square  claim  to  it. 
Like  enough,  you  think  you've  got  the  same. 
Now,  we've  appealed  this  thing  to  the  law, 
an'  I  want  to  let  the  law-  decide  without  any 
bloodshed." 

Dirk  Hasbrouck  laughed  a  hearty,  cheery 
laugh,  and  leaned  back  in  his  seat. 

"Lord  bless  you,  Nixon,  you  ain't  got 
your  eye-teeth  cut  yet,  have  you?  Yes,  we've 
appealed  to  the  law;  now,  when's  the  law 
goin'  to  decide?  The  case  is  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  now.  How  long  is  it 
goin'  to  stay  there?  Mebbe  you'll  get  a  judg- 
ment next  month,  an'  mebbe  you  won't. 
Most  likely  you  won't.  But  s'pose  you  get 
a  judgment  agin  me  to-morrow;  then  I  ap- 
peal to  the  S'preme  Court.  The  S'preme 
Court  has  got  cases  on  the  docket  for  four 
years  ahead.  That's  law,  my  boy." 

The  millionaire  laughed  again  in  his  hearty 
way,  and  as  Nixon  was  still  a  picture  of  stub- 
bornness he  continued: 

"  Now,  you  see  law  is  a  long  business,  an' 
law  costs  money.  You  ain't  rich  enough  to 
afford  such  luxuries,  Nixon.  You  ought  to 
know  something  about  it  a'ready.  There's 
a  big  stack  of  caveats,  an'  supenoys,  an'  ha- 


bez-carcases,  an'  hocus-pocuses  up  at  the 
house  now,  that  Skinner  has  been  sending 
along  for  the  last  three  months.  But  they 
don't  worry  me.  Lord!  I'm  .used  to  'em. 
They  roll  off  me  like  so  much  water  off  a 
duck." 

"  Well,"  said  Nixon  slowly  and  obstinately, 
"you  don't  come  to  the  point.  Are  you 
going  to  leave  it  to  the  law  or  not?" 

"  Sho !  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  my  joke 
to  heart,  are  you?  Bless  your  soul,  I  ain't 
a  goin  to  treat  you  like  you  was  a  Greaser. 
You  can  come  an'  see  them  trot  for  the  fun 
o'  the  thing.  But  you're  a  white  man,  an' 
you'll  be  put  out  by  the  sheriff.  That's 
square,  ain't  it?" 

Nixon  admitted  that  it  was,  but  the  par- 
ticular shape  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  his  determined  look. 

"  I  mean  to  hold  the  place,"  he  added. 

"Sho!  Nixon,  if  I  was  to  let  you  have  it 
you  couldn't  hold  it  agin  the  squatters.  You 
ain't  Belleville.  You  ain't  been  in  the  coun- 
try long  enough  to  get  your  eye-teeth  cut." 

Nixon  muttered  his  doubts  about  the  need 
of  eye-teeth  in  this  particular  case,  and  Dirk 
Hasbrouck  gave  another  hearty  laugh. 

"It's  coin  that  talks  in  this  country,  my 
boy,"  he  said,  slapping  his  pocket,  "so  I 
reckon  myself  a  pretty  good  speaker.  But 
I  must  be  getting  along  into  town.  Get  up 
there !  You  wont  forget  to  come  down  an' 
see  the  Greasers'  house  warmin'  to-morrow? 
Get  up !  Two  o'clock,  sharp.  Bye-bye." 
Thus  dividing  his  talk  between  the  dejected 
horse  and  the  uncompromising  Nixon,  he 
chirruped  his  way  down  the  long  road,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  a  cloud  of  red  dust  that 
slowly  traveled  along  and  finally  disappeared 
over  the  rise  of  ground. 

Nixon  stood  at  the  gate  for  some  minutes, 
his  eyes  following  the  retreating  dust-cloud 
that  Dirk  Hasbrouck,  like  a  modern  Olym- 
pian god,  had  disappeared  in.  His  main 
feeling  was  anger. 

"He  needn't  'a  said  anything,"  muttered 
he,  "about  his  money  an'  my  empty  pockets. 
I  could  knock  his  head  off  for  his  impidence, 
if  he  is  a  rich  man,  an'  I  ain't.  By  the  Lord 
Harry,  I'll  hold  the  place  against  him  an' 
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all  the  sheriffs  he  can  buy  up  in  the  county . 
If  I  ain't  Belleville,  I'll  make  somebody  sor- 
ry I  ain't." 

His  habitual  self-control  got  the  mas- 
tery over  his  anger  in  a  moment,  and  he 
turned  back  to  work  at  the  odd  jobs  about 
the  house,  and  to  amuse  himself  as  he  had 
done  for  many  a  day,  by  planning  what  he 
would  do  with  the  place  next  year.  As  he 
walked  around  the  house  to  his  workshop, 
Belleville  came  out  of  his  cabin  and  stood 
before  him,  leaning  forward  on  his  shot-gun 
as  though  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  it 
for  an  instant. 

"  He's  failin'  fast,"  thought  Nixon,  as  he 
looked  on  the  figure,  bent  more  than  ever. 
The  matted  gray  beard  had  turned  grayer 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  spread  over 
his  breast.  The  iron-gray  locks  still  held 
fast  to  some  streaks  of  their  youthful  color, 
and  fell  over  his  broad  shoulders.  But  there 
was  a  yellow  pallor  over  his  face,  and  the 
purple  mark  showed  out  stronger  than  ever. 

"Ye  bin  a  talkin'  with  Dirk  Hasbrouck?" 
he  said  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

"Yes." 

"  Ye  ain't  a  goin'  t'  give  it  up,  be  ye?  "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"Not  while  I'm  alive,"  answered  Nixon, 
the  determined  expression  coming  back  to 
his  face. 

"Thet's  right,  thet's  right,"  mumbled  the 
old  man,  and  his  hands,  that  showed  the  blue 
veins  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  them, 
clutched  the  gun  with  a  firmer  hold.  "  Nev  - 
er  give  up."  Then  he  laughed  a  low,  strange 
laugh  as  though  the  words  pleased  him.  "I'm 
a-goin'  off,"  he  said  after  a  long  silence.  "I'm 
goin'  prospectin'  over  in  Nevaddy." 

"When?"  asked  Nixon,  thinking  as  he 
looked  at  him  that  he  would  never  get  there. 

"  I  dono,"  replied  the  old  man  absently  ; 
"  it's  late  fer  thish  year,  but  I  guess  I'll  go 
pooty  soon,  so's  to  be  on  the  ground.  Dirk 
said  somethin'  about  firin'  them  Greasers  to- 
morrer,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nixon,  smiling  grimly  at  the 
recollection.  "  He  said  they  were  going'  to 
travel  at  two  o'clock." 

"  Jesso.  I  guess  I'll  stay  over  to  the  show. 


I  ain't  got  much  packin'  to  do.  I'll  go  next 
day."  The  old  man  slung  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  started  toward  the  hills.  "  I'll 
jess  drop  in  an'  tell  the  Greasers  ter  look  out 
fer  visiters  to-morrer,  and  I'll  fetch  ye  in  a 
mess  o'  quail,  ef  ye  like." 

Nixon  watched  the  shambling  figure  walk- 
ing slowly  toward  the  hills,  and  then  went 
about  his  work  with  the  thought  that  the  old 
man's  days  were  numbered. 

The  sun  dipped  over  toward  the  west,  got 
very  confused  and  red  in  the  face  with  the 
smoke  of  the  valley,  and  finally  in  high  dudg- 
eon disappeared  altogether.  The  landscape 
gradually  lost  its  colors  in  a  deepening  shade 
of  blue.  The  trees  scattered  here  and  there 
were  so  many  darker  patches  on  a  dark 
ground.  The  few  mountain  peaks  to  be  seen 
above  and  beyond  their  foothills  glowed 
like  immense  beacon-fires  after  night  was 
over  the  valley,  and  finally  sank  below  the 
surface  of  the  dark  sea,  whose  rising  waves 
had  covered  all  below  them.  The  long, 
dusty  road  seemed  to  end  in  mystery,  and 
the  two  deep  ruts  smoothed  themselves  out 
till  they  were  seen  no  more. 

A  rising  wind  swept  down  in  fitful  gusts 
from  the  mountains,  and  sighed  mournfully 
through  the  oaks  as  though  they  were  great 
yEolian  harps;  and  the  branches  of  the  tree 
that  reached  over  Amos  Nixon's  house 
seemed,  with  the  rising  and  falling  gusts,  to 
be  crooning  a  wild  melody,  such  as  the 
sibyls  of  old  might  have  sung;  but  there 
were  none  to  know  or  heed  its  tale  of  coming 
good  or  ill. 

Amos  Nixon  had  watched  the  gathering 
darkness,  making  the  most  of  the  short  Cal- 
ifornia twilight  from  his  chair  on  the  porch, 
where  he  contentedly  smoked  his  pipe,  at 
peace  with  himself  and  wishing  that  he  might 
be  with  the  world.  As  it  became  darker  and 
the  stars  twinkled  out  in  brightness,  the  pipe 
glowed  and  twinkled  in  rivalry  as  he  drew  in 
the  puffs  of  smoke.  The  rising  wind  was 
sending  the  leaves  eddying  and  swirling 
around  him  as  he  rose  to  go  in.  His  wife 
was  standing  at  the  door,  holding  the  little 
girl  by  the  hand. 
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"  Come  in,  Amos,"  she  said  in  a  low,  fright- 
ened voice.  "  I  am  afraid  to-night." 

"  Why,  Mary,"  he  said  cheerily,  "  you're 
getting  nervous.  There's  nothing  to  harm 
us  here." 

"  I  never  felt  so  before,"  she  said,  as  he  put 
his  arm  around  her  and  walked  into  the 
house.  "  But  the  wind  moans  so  strangely 
to-night,  as  it  goes  through  the  branches  over 
us.  Sometimes  it  sounds  as  though  it  was 
an  organ  in  some  great  church,  and  I  was 
listening  to  it  playing  for  some  one  that  was 
dead.  And  then  it  seems  as  if  it  were  little 
Minnie  crying  for  me,  but  she  is  by  my  side. 
And  then,"  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  shyly,  "  then  sometimes  it  sounds  as 
though  it  were  the  baby  that  died.  You  don't 
think  me  foolish,  Amos?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"Why,  no,  Mary,  of  course  not.  You're 
only  nervous.  The  moving  out  here  has 
been  too  much  for  you,  and  the  place  is 
strange.  You'll  get  used  to  it  in  time." 

"  I  never  felt  so  before,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing low  as  though  she  were  afraid  of  disturb- 
ing some  one,  and  turning  the  light  up  as 
they  sat  down.  "  And  we  have  been  here 
over  a  week  now." 

Nixon  took  the  little  girl  on  his  lap,  while 
his  wife  busied  herself  with  sewing. 

"  There ! "  cried  Mrs.  Nixon  in  a  terrified 
voice.  "  What's  that ! " 

"Only  the  wind,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  No,  there  was  something  beside  the 
wind,"  she  said.  "  I  heard  a  step  outside." 

Nixon  started  up,  and  went  to  the  door. 
He  could  hear  no  sound  but  the  rustling 
leaves  as  they  were  blown  about  by  the  wind. 
He  walked  around  the  house,  but  found 
nothing  but  the  door  of  his  workshop  swing- 
ing to  and  fro.  He  shut  and  fastened  it, 
thinking  as  he  did  so  that  he  had  done  the 
same  thing  once  before  that  night. 

As  he  came  back  into  the  house  he  re- 
ported the  result  of  his  investigation,  and 
quieted  his  wife  with  the  idea  that  she  had 
heard  only  the  swinging  door  and  had  im- 
agined it  a  footstep. 

"  I  am  getting  nervous,  I'm  sure,"  she 
said.  "  I  never  was  so  before,  and  I  must 


get  over  it  if  we've  to  live  out  here.  Come 
Minnie,  it's  'most  nine  o'clock,  and  way  past 
your  bed-time.  Kiss  papa,  and  come  with 
me."  She  rose  and  took  the  child  into  the 
bedroom. 

When  his  wife  had  gone  out,  Nixon  began 
to  feel  some  of  that  same  nervousness  that 
she  had  shown.  There  was  a  vague  feeling 
of  coming  ill  that  had  settled  over  his  hearty 
spirit.  He  listened  intently  for  sounds,  but 
even  the  moaning  of  the  wind  had  stopped. 
He  got  up  and  went  to  the  windows  that 
faced  on  the  road.  The  darkness  outside 
was  in  such  contrast  to  the  lighted  room  that 
he  could  make  out  nothing,  as  he  shaded 
the  lamp  with  his  hand,  but  a  star  or  two 
twinkling  in  the  sky;  and  watching  and  lis- 
tening thus,  first  at  one  window  and  then 
at  the  other,  he  got  into  a  very  tremble  of 
nervousness. 

"Pooh!"  he  said,  as  he  realized  what  he 
was  doing,  "I'm  getting  nervous  as  a  woman," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  chair  by  the  table. 
He  took  up  a  paper  and  drew  the  light 
nearer  to  him,  resolved  to  steady  his  mind 
by  reading. 

Suddenly,  as  he  did  so,  a  shot  rang  out  in 
the  stillness.  His  heart  gave  a  great  leap, 
and  he  dropped  the  paper  and  sat  still  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  sound  that  he  could 
hear  but  the  loud  beating  of  his  own  pulse. 
Recovering  himself  in  a  moment,  he  sprang 
to  the  door  and  opened  it.  He  listened  in- 
tently, but  there  was  absolute  stillness  out- 
side. The  wind  had  died  down  till  not  a 
leaf  stirred.  The  silence  would  have  been 
terrifying,  if  he  had  not  heard  within  the 
house  the  mother  and  child  prattling  togeth- 
er. He  stood  there  some  minutes  undecid- 
ed what  to  do.  The  silence,  the  twinkling 
stars,  the  feeling  of  danger,  the  dark  void 
that  gradually  took  shape  as  his  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  it,  awed  him,  yet  restored  his 
self-possession. 

He  began  to  reason  on  the  occurrence  that 
seemed  now  to  have  been  a  freak  of  the  im- 
agination, and  tried  to  explain  it  away.  His 
wife  had  evidently  not  heard  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  unreal — a  fancy  bred  by  his  nervousness. 
He  had  turned  to  go  back  into  the  house 
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when  he  heard  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  that 
came  nearer.  Then  there  was  an  exclamation 
and  a  quick  galloping,  and  the  horse  was 
reined  up  before  his  gate. 

"Nixon!  Nixon!"  shouted  the  unknown 
rider,  leaping  to  the  ground. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Nixon,  hurriedly. 

"  For  God's  sake  bring  a  light.  There's 
a  man  hurt  out  here,"  replied  the  horseman, 
running  up  to  the  doorstep. 

/'Who?"  asked  Nixon,  taking  time  to  no- 
tice that  the  speaker  was  Slick  Williams,  and 
starting  back  into  the  house  for  a  lantern. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "But,  for 
God's  sake,  be  quick!" 

There  was  the  usual  delay  in  finding  a 
thing  when  it  is  wanted,  and  Williams  beat 
his  foot  impatiently  on  the  doorstep  until 
Nixon  appeared  with  the  lantern. 

"Where  is  he?"  inquired  Nixon. 

Up  the  road  a  few  hundred  yards.  My 
horse  shied  at  something,  an'  like  to  throw 
me  off.  I  looked  down,  and — my  God  ! — ' 

[CONCLUDED  IN 


my  heart  went  into  my  mouth.  It  was  a 
man  lying  on  his  face,  stretched  across  the 
road." 

The  two  men  hurried  along,  almost  run- 
ning. 

"Did  you  hear  anything?"  asked  Williams. 

"I  heard  a  shot,  five  or  ten  minutes  ago, 
and  came  to  the  door.  I  heard  nothing 
else." 

"  I  guess  I  heard  it,  too,  then.  I  was 
about  half  a  mile  back." 

"It's  near  here,"  he  continued.  "Yes, 
here  it  is." 

Face  downward  in  the  road,  there  lay  what 
had  been  a  living  man — now  but  the  dust  in 
which  it  lay. 

"Stone  dead,"  whispered  Williams,  placing 
his  hand  over  the  heart,  and  speaking  as 
though  he  feared  to  disturb  the  dead. 

They  turned  the  body  over,  and  the  light 
of  the  lantern  fell  full  on  its  face. 

"My  God!"  cried  Nixon,  starting  back. 
"It's  Dirk  Hasbrouck!" 

NEXT   NUMBER.] 


SOME    SOUTHERN   MESAS. 


"ALL  Gaul,"  says  Caesar,  "is  divided  into 
three  parts."  The  same  is  true  of  all  South- 
ern California.  But  our  tripartite  division, 
unlike  Caesar's,  is  based  upon  topography. 

If  you  were  at  the  masthead  of  a  vessel 
just  off  the  coast  of  Los  Angeles  County,  you 
might  have  a  portion  of  these  three  grand 
divisions  within  your  range  of  view.  Look- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  Palos  Verdes  hills,  and 
up  the  long  perspective  of  Wilmington  inlet, 
you  would  descry  the  low,  half-marshy  coun- 
try behind  Wilmington.  At  the  left  of  the 
view,  the  headlands  of  Santa  Monica  stand 
up  in  marked  contrast,  and  indicate  the  up- 
land plain  lying  beyond.  The  mountains  of 
the  Coast  Range  form  the  background  of 
this  plain,  and  at  their  base  you  perceive 
there  is  an  irregular,  sloping  strip  of  land, 
which  forms  the  junction  between  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain  sides  and  the  plain.  This 


intermediate  land  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  designate  by  the  Spanish  word 
mesa,  meaning  table.  The  word  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  any  elevated  plateau,  but 
with  us  it  is  narrowing  to  technically  describe 
this  land  of  peculiar  formation  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain. 

You  have  seen,  then,  from  your  masthead, 
the  lowlands  of  Wilmington,  the  uplands  of 
Santa  Monica,  and  the  mesas  of  the  Coast 
Range.  These  are  types  of  the  three  natur- 
al divisions  of  our  country.-  Though  compre- 
hended in  the  same  geographical  area,  and 
often  found  contiguous,  they  still  vary  in 
some  characteristics  of  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions as  much  as  distinctive  countries. 

I  have  cited  portions  of  Los  Angeles 
County  by  way  of  illustration,  while  specify- 
ing the  general  characteristics  of  Southern 
California.  To  exculpate  myself  from  the 
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quite  common  criticism  upon  Los  Angeles 
writers,  that  they  think  their  county  is  the 
whole  of  this  end  of  the  State.  I  should  say 
that  I  mention  a  particular  section — the  sec- 
tion with  which  I  am  best  acquainted — in 
order  to  be  more  direct  and  explicit  than  I 
could  hope  to  be  in  a  general  discussion. 
The  principles  which  this  paper  is  designed 
to  illustrate  apply  to  alPthat  portion  of  Cal- 
ifornia lying  southeast  of  Point  Concepcion, 
with  local  modifications,  of  course.  They 
also  apply,  measurably,  to  all  other  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  sections  of  the  State, 
and  to  all  fruit-growing  countries  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  published 
reports  at  my  command. 

Our  southern  lowlands  may  be  described, 
in  brief,  as  the  troughs  of  the  natural  water- 
sheds. They  occur  in  the  line  of  greatest 
depression  in  the  valleys,  between  mountain 
chain  and  mountain  chain,  and  receive  what- 
ever surface  drainage  there  may  be.  Their 
principal  source  of  moisture,  however,  is  in 
the  subterranean  flow.  These  lands  abound 
in  cienegas  and  marshy  flats,  and  water  is 
anywhere  obtainable  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  Generally  speaking,  our  lowlands 
are  not  unlike  the  so-called  "bottoms "of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
soil  is  a  rich,  friable  loam,  and  in  some 
places  quite  sandy.  Willows  grow  in  dense, 
natural  thickets,  and  cottonwoods  are  occa- 
sionally found.  Some  sections,  too  damp 
and  alkaline  for  anything  else,  produce  a 
species  of  salt  grass.  Where  the  configura- 
tion insures  sufficient  drainage,  these  lands 
produce  amazing  crops  of  corn,  beets,  pump- 
kins, alfalfa,  etc.  Small  grains  are  apt  to 
grow  too  rank  for  the  best  results.  With 
proper  tillage,  the  farmer  may  here  defy  that 
bug-a-boo,  the  California  "  dry  year,"  since 
the  never-failing  moisture  to  mature  his  crops 
is  supplied  from  below.  But  while  this  low- 
land belt  excels  in  the  products  mentioned 
to  the  extent  of  being  facetiously  dubbed 
"our  hog  and  hominy  country,"  it  is  not 
well  adapted  to  horticulture.  I  except  ap- 
ples and  English  walnuts,  which  thrive  there 


— better,  perhaps,  than  in  other  localities. 
Peach,  pear,  and  other  deciduous  trees  grow, 
but  the  fruit,  while  frequently  of  great  size, 
is  watery  and  insipid.  On  such  land  were 
doubtless  produced  those  great  California 
pears  which  Bret  Harte  stigmatized  as  "drop 
sical."  The  more  shame  to  him  as  a  quon- 
dam Californian,  for  abusing  our  fruits  with- 
out discrimination!  But  many  people  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error :  hence  the  widelv 
prevalent  belief  that  California  does  not  prc 
duce  fine-flavored  deciduous  fruits.  Those 
ponderous  lowland  pears  are  designed  to 
feast  the  eyes,  not  the  palate;  and  the  East 
ern  man  who  buys  them — delivered  in  his 
market  at  their  weight  in  nickels — and  ir 
good  faith  eats  them,  is  probably  excusable 
for  his  after  prejudice  against  California 
fruits. 

The  reason  why  these  lowlands  are  not 
well  adapted  to  horticulture  is  found  in  the 
damp,  cold  condition  of  the  ground.  To 
what  extent  this  difficulty  might  be  obviated 
by  a  thorough  system  of  under-drainage,  like 
that  in  vogue  among  Eastern  and  Old  World 
farmers,  it  is  impossible  to  state.  So  far  as 
I  am  informed,  nobody  has  tested  the  meth- 
od ;  and,  unfortunately,  our  lowland  farmers 
are  not  of  the  class  who  waste  any  of  their 
substance  in  experiments. 

But  however  this  class  may  continue  to 
offend  the  Eastern  palate  with  their  big,  taste- 
less pears  and  peaches,  there  is  no  danger 
that  they  may  scandalize  our  citrus  fruits. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  cannot  be  prof- 
itably grown  on  the  lowlands.  Not  only  is 
the  cold  soil  against  them,  but  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature  also  goes  below  their 
limit  of  endurance.  Hence,  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  a  man  might  as  well  try  to  raise 
oranges  in  Greenland  as  in  some  portions  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 

The  uplands,  classified  as  the  second 
grand  division  of  the  country,  constitute  our 
great  body  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
lands.  As  regards  soil,  elevation,  water  sup- 
ply and  all  leading  characteristics,  these  up- 
lands are  greatly  diversified.  They  are, 
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therefore,  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts, and,  in  one  place  or  another,  they  yield 
everything  that  is  grown  in  the  country;  and 
it  is  enthusiastically  claimed  that  we  have 
every  product  known  to  the  sub-tropical  and 
temperate  zones,  and  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  torrid  and  frigid.  It  was  mainly 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  these  uplands 
that  Los  Angeles  county  produced  in  1882 
her  1,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  729,- 
ooo  bushels  of  barley ;  her  fruit  crop  to  the 
value  of  $950,000,  and  the  grapes  from  which 
were  manufactured  3,100,000  gallons  of 
wine  and  145,000  gallons  of  brandy. 

It  should  be  understood  that  I  include  in 
the  category  of  uplands  not  only  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Los  Angeles  valley,  but  also  the 
interior  tributary  valleys,  which  are  mainly 
devoted  to  grain.  These  lands  produce 
wheat  and  barley  without  irrigation,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  have  averaged  good 
yields.  Latterly  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  vine  may  also  be  grown  here  with- 
out irrigation,  and  thousands  of  acres,  previ- 
ously considered  fit  only  for  grain,  have  been 
transformed  into  vineyards.  For  general 
farm  products  and  fruits,  however,  irrigation 
is  necessary. 

Horticulturists  quite  generally  undertook 
the  culture  of  the  lemon  and  lime  until  a 
year  ago,  when  the  third  of  a  series  of  un- 
usually cold  winters  demonstrated  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  only  the  mesas  and  protected 
nooks  are  suitable  for  these  fruits.  Oranges 
are  produced  on  the  uplands  with  varying 
results,  which  may  be  termed  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  In  proximity  to  the  ocean,  the 
orange  tree  does  not  thrive.  As  the  valley 
recedes,  gaining  continually  in  altitude  and 
modifying  the  sea  breezes,  the  chances  for 
successful  orange  culture  increase.  Two 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  trea- 
son for  me  to  say  that  the  best  flavored  or- 
anges could  not  be  grown  in  and  about  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast.  But  it  is  even  so.  All  unprejudiced 
observers,  and  some,  in  fact,  who  are  preju- 
diced, are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fact  by 
the  logic  of  market  quotations.  Last  season, 
Los  Angeles  fruits  were  sold  by  our  jobbing 


houses  and  hucksters  at  half,  or  less  than 
half,  the  prices  commanded  by  the  oranges 
of  Pasadena  and  Duarte  (mesas),  and  of  the 
far  interior  valley  of  Riverside,  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  This  season,  the  Riverside 
fruit  is  again  offered  by  all  the  dealers,  and 
only  the  choicest  budded  lots  of  local  pro- 
duction approximate  it.  For  this  inferiority 
of  the  Los  Angeles  oranges  I  may  assign 
four  reasons  : 

1.  The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  valley, 
while  it   varies  according  to  locality,  is  yet, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  a  clayey  order,  and, 
therefore,  too  heavy  and  cold  for  the  very 
best  results. 

2.  On  these  middle  elevations  frosts  oc- 
cur; and  while  they  are  seldom  severe  enough 
to  destroy  or  even  injure  the  trees  to  a  meas- 
urable extent,  the  effect  is  to  detract  from 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

3.  The  orange  tree  is  here  infested  with 
the  black  scale,  and   its   attendant   fungus" 
known   as    "smut."    Not   only  is   the   tree 
coated  with   this   extraneous  growth  to  the 
detriment  of  its  thrift,  but  the  fruit  is  often 
disfigured  by  it. 

4.  Many  orange  growers  in  and  about 
the  city  have  fallen  into  unwise   methods, 
chief  of  which  are  over-irrigation,  insufficient 
cultivation,  failure  to  enrich  the  soil,  inade- 
quate pruning,  allowing  trees  to  over-bear,  in- 
difference in  sorting  and   picking   fruit  for 
shipment.     So  common  and  so  marked  have 
been  these  lapses  that  the  reputation   and 
prices  of  Los  Angeles  fruits  have  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  have  said  that  the  chances  of  success  ;n 
orange  growing  increase  as  the  valley  recedes 
from  the  ocean.  The  favorable  conditions 
culminate  in  the  high  interior  irrigable  val- 
leys, where  the  soil  is  loose  and  warm,  and 
the  weather  hotter  in  summer,  and  more 
tempered  in  winter.  The  same  favorable 
conditions  are  found  on  the  mesas,  which 
lie  against  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  on 
the  south.  Here  the  atmosphere  is  warmer 
by  reason  of  the  greater  elevation,  and  the 
earth  absorbs  heat  both  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  refraction  from  the  moun- 
tain sides.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  what  I  have  termed  the  third  natural 
division  of  our  country. 

Less  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  settlement  and  improvement  of  our  Los 
Angeles  mesas  really  began.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  time  the  general  public  looked 
askance  at  the  few  venturesome  people  who 
had  set  out  to  demonstrate  that  these  lands 
were  really  arable.  When  success  was 
finally  secured,  the  press  took  up  the  matter 
and  agitated  it  so  persistently  that  a  general 
change  of  opinion  was  soon  effected. 

That  the  advantages  of  the  mesas  for  fruit 
growing,  and  especially  for  orange  growing, 
were  so  tardily  recognized  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der. A  man  with  "half  an  eye"  should  have 
observed  their  natural  adaptability  to  horti- 
culture at  the  outset. 

The  early  settler  in  Los  Angeles  county 
found  the  upper  valleys  mostly  a  treeless  and 
shrubless  waste.  The  only  vegetation  then 
abounding  was  the  alfilerilla,  that  hardy 
cousin  of  the  geranium,  which  matures  its 
seed  whether  the  stalk  grows  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  or  a  half  inch — thus  allowing 
the  utmost  latitude  for  wet  and  dry  seasons, 
and  perpetuating  itself  where  scarcely  any 
other  vegetation  could  survive.  This  alfile- 
rilla the  early  settler  found  dried,  and  mat- 
ted upon  the  ground  a  good  half  of  the  year. 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  semi-sterility 
of  the  plain,  the  foothills  presented  a  peren- 
nial covering  of  verdure.  There,  through 
the  long,  dry  summer,  the  lupine  and  lark- 
spur sent  up  their  spikes  of  bloom,  and  the 
sage  and  greasewood,  the  alder,  white  thorn, 
and  buckthorn  blossomed  and  matured  their 
seeds  and  fruit.  In  some  localities,  too,  there 
were  vigorous  growths  of  live-oaks  and  syca- 
mores. 

Now,  what  did  the  early  settler  do  but 
locate  his  farm  upon  the  treeless  and  shrub- 
less  plain,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the 
raising  of  an  orchard  and  vineyard  by  irriga- 
tion !  And  he  imbibed  a  notion,  somehow, 
that  the  foothills  were  dry  and  sterile.  This 
prejudice  existed  for  a  hundred  years.  Not 
only  did  the  original  settler  maintain  it 


faithfully  to  the  end,  but  his  sons  and  his 
sons'  sons,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
I  know  a  man,  originally  the  owner  of  large 
possessions — a  fruit  farm  in  the  valley,  a 
wild  mesa  land  stretching  back  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains — who,  five  years  ago,  sold 
his  mesa  land  for  about  twelve  dollars  and  a 
half  an  acre.  He  privately  believed  the  tract 
to  be  good  for  nothing  but  for  pasture,  but 
if  anybody  was  willing  to  pay  his  price  and 
take  the  chances  of  an  experiment,  why,  of 
course,  he  was  willing.  To-day  that  tract  of 
land,  independent  of  improvements  upon  it, 
is  worth  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Last  winter 
the  "  old  timer  "  dug  up  his  lemon  trees,  and 
cast  them  into  the  highway.  Too  frosty  for 
lemons  on  his  place.  But  his  neighbor  on 
the  mesa  has  some  lemon  trees  that  still  look 
very  thrifty.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, however,  for  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
oranges  grown  on  the  mesa  may  crowd  the 
valley  fruit  out  of  a  profitable  market,  and 
then  our  ancient  friend  will  proceed  to  dig 
up  his  orange  trees  and  cast  them  out  also. 

Our  comparatively  recent  discovery  that 
the  foothills  offer  the  most  desirable  lands 
for  fruit  culture  is,  in  reality,  no  discovery  at 
all.  The  viticulturists  of  the  old  world  have 
known  the  fact  and  have  taken  advantage  of 
it  for  many  years.  In  France,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated vineyards — Chateau  Margaux,  Cha- 
teau Leoville,  Monte  Bello,  Cliquot,  and 
many  more  are  located  on  the  summits  or 
sides  of  eminences.  In  Germany,  Johannis- 
berg  and  other  noble  wines  are  produced  on 
the  Rhine  hills.  Spain  was  last  among  Euro- 
pean countries  in  discovering  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  highlands,  and  when  the 
fact  became  patent,  some  of  the  more  desir- 
able locations  advanced  in  value  a  thousand 
per  cent. 

For  fruit  trees  as  well  as  for  vines  the  ele- 
vated lands  are  in  request  in  France  and 
Spain ;  and  in  Mediterranean  countries,  sub- 
stantially the  same  fruits  that  excel  in  our 
higher  altitudes  excel  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  France.  Among  this  number  is  the  fig, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  found  to  do  best  on 
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a  northern  exposure.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  peculiarity  has  ever  been  tested  in  our 
country. 

General  H.  S.  Sanford,  of  Florida,  writing 
of  citrus  culture  in  Sicily,  says :  "  The  rich- 
est soil  does  not  produce  the  most  esteemed 
fruits.  Thus,  in  the  vast  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Concho,  back  of  Palermo,  covered 
with  orange  groves  of  most  luxuriant  growth, 
its  productions  sell  for  one-third  less  than 
those  of  the  same  trees  planted  on  Monte 
Reale,  and  other  hills  in  sight,  with  poor, 
calcareous  soil,  and  whose  fruits,  prized  es- 
pecially for  export,  by  reason  of  their  quality 
of  long  keeping,  are  known  by  the  mark  '  M ' 
(Mountain)." 

It  is  thus  shown  that  the  prejudice  of  the 
pioneer  fruit-grower  against  our  foothills  was 
opposed  to  precedent  as  well  as  to  good 
judgment.  Having  eyes,  he  saw  not  the 
proofs  set  before  him  by  nature  in  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and,  having 
ears,  he  heard  not  the  testimony  of  other 
peoples.  Suffice  it  that  the  century-old  prej- 
udice having  at  length  been  dissipated,  fruit 
and  vine  growers,  not  only  in  Los  Angeles 
county  but  throughout  the  State,  have  been 
making  seven-league  strides  to  recover  the 
lost  territory. 

Venturing  a  geological  theory,  I  would 
say  that  the  mesas  had  their  origin  in  two 
distinct  periods,  the  latter  of  which  was  quite 
recent.  When  the  Sierra  Madres  were  sent 
crushing  up  through  the  earth's  crust,  the 
surface  of  the  country  was  doubtless  covered 
with  water.  Nature,  apparently  repentant 
of  her  anger,  began  at  once  to  undo  this 
hasty  work,  employing  for  the  purpose  her 
quiet  chemical  forces.  The  warm  waters  of 
that  volcanic  age,  charged  as  they  were  with 
carbonic  acid  from  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  were  powerful  solvents  of  the 
granite  rock  which  mainly  constituted  the 
newly  upheaved  mountains.  The  feldspar 
embodied  in  the  granite  was  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  this  chemical  action.  The  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  mountains  were  attacked 
and  crumbled  down,  and  portions  of  their 
mineral  contents  dissolved  and  floated  off 


by  the  waters.  The  outlying  eminences  that 
were  entirely  submerged  were  worn  away,  un- 
til, their  angularities  all  removed,  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  rounded  domes 
and  undulating  mounds.  Over  all  the  bed 
of  this  ocean  or  inland  sea,  the  waters  de- 
posited their  sediment  of  lime,  mica,  feld- 
spar, hornblende,  silica,  and  other  minerals 
carried  away  from  the  mountains  and  hills. 
And  then,  when  the  work  had  been  accom- 
plished and  it  pleased  the  mighty  Creative 
Force  to  so  will  it,  the  waters  subsided.  The 
sedimentary  deposit  over  valley  and  hill,  with 
such  ingredients  as  succeeding  years  have 
incorporated,  forms  our  clay  soils.  The  hills 
as  they  were  rounded  off  by  aqueous  and 
chemical  action,  remain  to-day  as  they  were 
left  by  the  receding  waters,  aligning  and  in- 
tersecting our  valleys. 

But  the  mesas,  directly  abutting  upon  the 
mountains,  are  largely  composed  of  a  soil 
that  differs  from  clay,  and  could  not  have 
been  deposited  as  a  sediment.  Another 
hypothesis  must  be  established  for  their  for- 
mation. Fortunately,  we  have  nor  far  to  seek, 
since  the  very  creative  process  is  before  our 
eyes.  Every  mountain  canon  and  barranca 
sends  down,  as  it  has  been  sending  down  for 
ages,  with  its  flood  of  drainage  water  a  freight- 
age of  sand  and  gravel.  This  consists  of  dis- 
integrated particles  of  granite  and  other 
rocks.  Washed  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses by  rains  and  melted  snows,  these  par- 
ticles are  carried  on  an  impetuous  current 
down  the  defile  and  out  upon  the  beach  or 
plain  below.  Here,  the  force  of  the  waters 
being  abated,  the  cargo  is  landed.  In  time 
a  delta  is  formed,  sloping  down  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  to  the  plain.  Each  neigh- 
boring canon  and  barranca  forms  its  delta  in 
like  manner,  and  these  deltas,  joined  at  their 
sides,  form  a  continuous  sloping  plateau. 
Hence  the  mesas.  All  the  waters  that  ran 
from  the  mountain  .side — every  trickling  rill 
and  every  spring  fed  by  the  melting  snows 
at  the  summit — every  shower  of  rain  that 
fell  upon  the  formative  surface  of  the  foot- 
hills— they  have  each  and  all  taken  part  in 
the  work  of  building,  distributing,  smoothing. 
Thus  were  laid  these  mighty  buttresses  of 
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the  mountains.  But  powerful  forces  as  well 
as  trivial  ones  have  been  employed.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  in  the  beds  of  these 
canon  streams,  even  far  out  upon  the  plain, 
"  pebbles  "  of  a  hundred  tons'  weight.  In 
their  transportation  earthquakes  and  cloud- 
bursts have  taken  part.  Some  of  the  canons 
are  literally  paved  with  boulders,  and  the  so- 
called  "  wash,"  extending  a  mile  or  more 
into  the  valley,  shows  a  continuous  bed  of 
rock,  gravel  and  sand.  In  the  unrecorded 
years,  wash  after  wash  has  been  formed  and 
filled  up  and  shifted  and  filled  again.  The 
mesa  lands  which  now  appear  the  most 
sandy  and  gravelly,  and  have  the  greatest 
number  of  rocks  cropping  out  or  underlying 
the  surface,  are  of  most  recent  formation. 
Those  of  more  loamy  character  and  freer  from 
rocks  are  older.  These  latter  carry  a  larger 
percentage  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
surface  particles  of  granite  are  more  finely 
pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
under  the  loamy  surface  the  rocks  are  buried 
deep  enough  to  escape  the  flow. 

In  isolated  places  along  the  foothills 
bench  are  buttes,  ridges,  and  even  consider- 
able stretches  of  mesa,  which  are  of  clay 
formation ;  while,  in  juxtaposition,  the  coarser 
wash  soil  is  found.  This  seeming  anomaly  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  these  exceptional 
spots  are  probably  of  the  earlier  formation, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  elevation  or  the  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  the  mountains  behind 
them,  were  not  covered  by  the  detritus 
of  the  later  period.  The  settlement  of  Pasa- 
dena is  located  upon  a  series  of  hills  and 
plateaux  which  I  judge  to  be  of  the  older 
formation.  The  same  range  of  low  rounded 
hills  extends  far  out  into  the  valley,  almost 
intersecting  it.  If  my  theory  holds  good, 
these  are  a  prehistoric  chain  of  mountains 
in  reduced  circumstances. 

Formed  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  "hard  pan"  under- 
lying the  granite  soils — at  least,  none  at  an 
attainable  depth.  If  there  ever  existed  such 
a  stratum  running  up  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  it  was  long  ago  buried  "forty 
fathoms  deep." 


The  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
particularly  directed,  form  a  belt  seventy-five 
miles    long,    and    varying    in    width    from 
almost  nothing  to  seven  or  eight  miles.     It 
may  be  said  that  the  belt  begins  at  Pasadena, 
seven  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  ends  at  San  Gorgonio,  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  where  the  divided  mountains  give 
passage  to  the  great  Colorado   Desert  be- 
yond.    Extending  toward  the  interior,  the 
general   direction  of  this   belt   is  east  and 
southeast.     On  the  north  are  the  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Madres,  and  on  the  south  the  val- 
leys of  San  Gabriel  and  San  Jose",  which  are, 
in  fact,  a  prolongation  of  the  main  Los  An- 
geles Valley.    The  average  inclination  of  the 
foothills  from  mountain  to  plain  is  about  one 
foot  in  ten.     As  a  whole,  this  strip  of  coun- 
try is  irregular  and  broken.    It  is  intersected 
by   a   number   of   deep  and   broad   sterile 
washes,  such  as  the  Little  and  Big  Santa  Ani- 
tas and  the  San  Gabriel.     East  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Villa  is  the  bed  of  an  ancient  wash, 
which  has  been  sufficiently  filled  and  pulver- 
ized by  the  elements  to  be  suitable  for  culti 
vation.     The  lapse  of  a  few  hundred  or  thou- 
sand years  may  see  the  other  washes  trans- 
formed in  like  manner      In  some  places  the 
bench  has  been  abruptly  cut  off  by  the  action 
of  lateral  water  courses,  and  presents  from 
below    the    aspect  of  a  bold    bluff,    while 
elsewhere  it  descends  in  a  gentle,  unbroken 
sweep,  and  at  some  undefinable  point  is  lost 
in  the  valley.     When  the  bench  is  narrowed 
by  local  causes,  as  above  instanced,  the  land 
which  it  offers  for  cultivation  is  inconsider- 
able ;  but  elsewhere  there  are  broad  stretches. 
Considering  with  what  irregular  and  diverse 
forces  they  were  formed,  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  much  smooth  arable  ground  these 
mesas  afford.     For  example,  the  particular 
bench  upon  which  are  located   the   Sierra 
Madre  Colony  and  the  properties  of  Messrs. 
C.  C.  Hastings  and  Palmer  T.  Reed,  affords 
an  unbroken  inclined  plane  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred acres.     This  is  a  segment  of  the  foot- 
hills belt  cut  at  each  end  by  a  wash.    At  On- 
tario, San  Bernardino  County,  the  mesa  is 
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seven  miles  wide  and  of  considerable  extent 
longitudinally. 

Allowing  for  the  narrow  and  the  waste 
places,  and  for  still  other  localities  where  the 
mesa,  in  its  distinctive  form,  does  not  exist 
at  all,  the  valley  then  extending  directly  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  I  think  the  av- 
erage width  of  this  belt  should  not  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  mile.  This  estimate 
would  establish  the  area  of  arable  lands  in 
the  belt  at  48,000  acres. 

A  feature  of  the  country  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  is  its  water  supply.  This  is 
derived  mainly  from  streams  that  flow  out  of 
the  canons,  and  from  springs  and  cienegas. 
The  more  enterprising  colonies  and  individ- 
ual settlers  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  fleveloping  new  supplies  and  increas- 
ing old  ones  by  tunneling  into  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Any  little  barranca  which 
shows  extraordinary  verdure  during  the  sum- 
mer— more  especially  if  it  supports  a  willow 
— is  considered  to  offer  good  water  indica- 
tions ;  this,  although  not  a  drop  appears  on 
the  surface.  A  tunnel  is  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  a 
failure  to  obtain  therefrom  a  flowing  stream 
has  been  thus  far  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Canon  streams  are  largely  increased 
by  the  building  of  submerged  dams  to  arrest 
the  underflow. 

The  water  thus  derived  from  the  moun- 
tains is  generally  carried  out  and  distributed 
to  settlers  upon  the  mesas  in  pipes.  A  re- 
sort to  the  usual  valley  method  of  running 
water  in  open  ditches  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  porous  character  of  the  soil,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  the  incentive  to  make 
the  most  of  the  water  supply  all  preclude  it. 
Probably  it  is  no  misfortune  that  the  waste- 
ful method  of  distributing  water  in  zanjas 
has  never  come  much  into  vogue  on  the  foot- 
hills. 

Another  source  of  water  supply  which  the 
mesas  enjoy  I  consider  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  but  little  is  said  about  it  because  it  does 
not  belong  in  the  category  of  "things  out- 
ward and  visible."  I  refer  to  the  underflow. 
In  the  valleys,  close  to  the  base  of  the  foot- 
hills, from  the  ranch  of  Governor  Stoneman 
VOL.  III.— 38. 


to  Pomona  and  then  to  Cucamongo,  there 
exists  a  chain  of  cienegas  which  have  been 
to  this  lower  country  what  the  Nile  is  to 
Egypt.  This  succession  of  water  supplies, 
vast  and  never-failing,  is  derived  from  the 
mountains,  and  it  all  flows  or  seeps  under 
the  mesas.  Were  the  foothills  provided  with 
a  hard  pan,  offering  a  barrier  to  this  under- 
flow, the  water  would  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face before  it  reached  the  plain.  But  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  substratum,  the  waters 
continue  on  their  subterranean  course  until 
they  find  other  channels  of  egress.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  underflow  is  arrested  to  form 
the  chain  of  cienegas  mentioned;  enough  re- 
mains below  to  supply  the  constant  moisture 
of  the  lowlands,  and  to  flow  away  in  deep 
channels  toward  the  ocean,  rendering,  in 
passing,  its  last  tribute  in  the  form  of  arte- 
sian wells. 

But  these  waters  have  not  passed  under- 
neath the  mesas  without  rendering  a  tribute 
there  also.  What  is  known  as  the  "lower 
moisture  "  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and 
is  perpetually  sustained.  However  deep  the 
original  supply  may  be,  capillary  attraction 
serves  to  draw  the  moisture  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  make  it  available  for  plant  life. 
It  is  simply  a  grand  system  of  sub-irrigation. 
Men  are  seeking  to  account  for  the  natural 
growth  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  upon 
the  mesas.  I  think  we  need  to  search  no 
farther  than  this.  Of  course,  cultivated 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  that  have  the  habit 
of  striking  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  are  as 
much  benefited  by  the  subterranean  supply 
as  are  the  indigenous  growths. 

The  soil  of  this  upland  belt,  as  already  in- 
timated, is  largely  composed  of  disintegrated 
granite.  In  point  of  culture  it  would  be 
termed  light.  On  casual  inspection  it  is  any- 
-  thing  but  prepossessing,  and  the  eastern  or 
western  farmer  seeing  it  in  its  normal  state, 
with  the  finer  and  darker  particles  beaten  in 
by  the  rain,  and  only  the  grains  of  quartz 
glistening  upon  the  surface,  would  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that  a  man  could  not  raise 
white  beans  in  such  ground.  But  in  turning 
it  up  with  the  plow,  one  is  struck  by  the  fine 
tilth  and  dark  rich  color,  which  betoken  its 
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true  character.  This  observation  holds  only 
with  respect  to  the  granite  soils — those  of  the 
later  geological  era — which  I  think  should 
be  considered  the  normal  formation  of  the 
belt.  There  are  other  mesa  soils,  such  as 
the  chocolate-colored  and  the  red  sandy 
clays;  the  two  quite  similar  in  constituents, 
except  that  the  latter  is  impregnated  with 
oxide  of  dron.  I  have  also  seen  a  real  adobe 
far  up  on  the  mountain  side,  but  its  occur- 
rence is  rare.  While  the  clayish  mesa  soils 
are  more  inviting  in  appearance  than  the 
lighter  sorts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
better.  They  have,  in  many  cases,  a  hard 
pan  beneath,  which  some  horticulturists  claim 
is  an  advantage.  They  are  a  little  harder  to 
work  by  reason  of  their  baking  and  packing 
tendencies.  In  the  granite  soils,  even,  there 
is  a  considerable  variation  in  quality,  gauged 
by  the  fineness  of  disintegration,  and  the 
quantity  of  humus  or  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter incorporated.  Were  I  selecting  a  piece 
of  land  and  given  my  choice  from  the  entire 
mesa  belt,  I  should  choose  the  loamy,  granite 
soil. 

Some  months  ago  I  forwarded  to  Prof. 
Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  an  average 
sample  of  the  light  granite  soil  under  consid- 
eration. The  result  of  his  investigation  is 
given  in  a  recent  "bulletin"  as  follows: 

"This  soil .  is  rather  coarsely  granular  or 
sandy,  the  grains  being  obviously  largely 
granite  debris.  This  fact  renders  a  full  analy- 
sis unnecessary,  since  such  soils  are  known 
to  contain  abundance  of  potash,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  lime.  A  special  determination 
proved  that  it  also  contains  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
vious that  its  defect  is  a  mechanical  one,  and 
this  was  verified  by  mechanical  analysis,  the 
soil  being  passed  successively  through  sieves 
of  increasing  fineness,  upon  which  there  re- 
mained the  following  percentages  of  sand  too 

coarse  to  pass: 

Per  Cent. 

Sieve  with  meshes  of  i  1-12  inch  retained,  30.4 

Sieve  with  meshes  of  1-25  inch  retained,  20.0 

Sieve  with  meshes  of  1-50  inch  retained,  17.0 

Sieve  with  meshes  of  1-60  inch  retained,  12.3 

Finer  than  i-6oinch,  or  "fine  earth,"  19.7 

IOO.O 


"This  fine  earth  was  found  to  contain  4.7 
per  cent,  of  true  clay,  which,  referred  to  the 
entire  soil,  shows  the  latter  to  contain  only 
about  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  clay. 

"This  fact  explains  fully  why  the  shallow- 
rooted  grasses,  vegetables,  etc.,  will  not  grow 
well  on  this  soil.  The  surface  soil,  upon 
which  they  mainly  depend  for  their  nourish- 
ment, is  too  coarse  to  afford  it,  contains  too 
little  fine  matter  from  which  their  roots  can 
draw  sustenance,  and  is  also  too  open  to  the 
dry  summer  atmosphere.  The  fine  matters 
are  constantly  carried  by  the  rain  or  irriga- 
tion water  to  greater  depths,  where  the  roots 
of  trees,  vines,  and  tap-rooted  plants  can  fol- 
low them,  and  find  moisture*  at  the  same 
time. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  that  would  be  applicable  on 
the  large  scale.  For  small  garden  plots, 
flower-beds,  etc.,  the  hauling  of  a  more  clayey 
soil  on  the  surface  may  be  feasible.  Another 
expedient  is  the  one  employed  by  the  Arabs; 
viz,  to  plant  in  pits  so  as  to  bring  the  shal- 
low roots  within  reach  of  a  more  compact 
soil  and  abundant  moisture.  But  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  culture  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  these  circumstances  will  have  to  pre- 
vail." 

Additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  subjoined  chemical  analysis 
of  granite  rock,  which  I  take  from  Dana's 
Geology. 

{Silica 72.07 

Alumina 14.81 
Protoxyd   and  I    r. 

Sesquioxyd       }ofiron 2'52 

Lime 1.63 

Magnesia 33 

Potash 5. 1 1 

Soda 2.79 

Water 1.09 

100.35 

As  the  soil  in  question  is  largely  compos- 
ed of  granite  rock  made  fine,  it  follows  that 
the  chemical  properties  above  enumerated 
abound  in  the  soil.  What  proportion  of  these 
elements  may  be  in  available  form  for  plant 
food,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  earth  itself.  The  potash, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  percentage  in  gran- 
ite, is  a  most  important  fertilizing  element. 
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Lime  is  also  valuable,  and  the  iron  oxides 
doubtless  perform  an  important  function. 

Besides  the  chemical  elements  incorpor- 
ated in  the  soil  from  the  granite  rock,  there 
is  a  variable  quantity  of  humus,  for  these 
mesas  have  been  covered  with  dense  vegeta- 
ble growth  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  de- 
cayed leaves  and  fibres  are  there  imbedded. 
Periodical  brush  fires  have  occurred  also, 
sweeping  off  this  growth,  and  leaving  the 
ashes  upon  the  ground  as  auxiliary  fertilizers, 
rich  in  potash  and  lime. 

There  are  philosophical  reasons  for  saying 
that  a  granite  soil  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
that  is  known  to  man.  The  incorporated 
particles  of  rock  hold  a  vast  reserve  of  de- 
sirable chemical  elements,  as  stated,  and  as 
they  continue  -to  dissolve  under  the  action 
of  the  sun,  air,  water,  and  cultivation,  not 
only  does  the  tilth  become  finer,  but  the 
vital  energies  of  the  soil  are  continually 
renewed.  A  farmer  of  the  Azusa  once  told 
me  that  the  place  he  occupied,  with  soil  of 
this  description,  had  been  under  continuous 
cultivation  in  corn  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  still  yielded  a  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This,  with  no  artificial  fertilization 
whatever.  The  saying  "  as  everlasting  as  the 
granite  hills  "  has  thus  a  new  significance. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  soil 
is  its  easy  cultivation.  It  is  never  too  wet 
and  never  too  dry  to  be  worked.  At  the 
latter  end  of  summer  the  brush  may  be 
cleared  off,  and  the  ground  at  once  broken 
up.  This  is  true  of  the  light  granite;  not 
the  other  mesa  soils.  Baking  or  packing 
this  soil  into  a  clod  is  out  of  the  question. 
Of  course,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the 
surface  in  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and, 
this  done,  the  capacity  for  retaining  moist- 
ure is  simply  astonishing.  At  the  dry  end 
of  a  dry  summer,  one  may  scrape  away  the 
cultivated  surface  with  his  boot-toe,  and  dis- 
close moisture. 

All  of  the  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
trees  and  vines — a  deep,  strong,  mellow, 
warm  soil,  with  a  store  of  moisture  beneath 
and  evaporation  reduced  to  the  minimum — 
are  here  realized.  Grape  vines  grow  from 
the  cuttings  without  any  irrigation,  and  de- 


ciduous trees  thrive  finely  with  two  or  three 
wettings  to  carry  them  through  their  first 
summer.  The  orange,  lemon  and  lime  find 
here  their  most  congenial  home.  They  re- 
quire some  irrigation,  but  will  thrive  here 
with  much  less  than  in  the  valleys.  Fine 
orange  trees  have  even  been  brought  to  a 
fruiting  condition  without  irrigation,  but  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that,  to  secure 
profitable  crops,  they  should  then  be  wa- 
tered moderately.  Citrus  trees  are  here 
free  from  the  black  scale  and  the  rust  or 
smut  which  infest  them  in  lower  and  more 
seaward  localities.  When  brought  here  thus 
infected,  they  speedily  throw  off  their  incrus- 
tations. They  do  not  rid  themselves  in  the 
same  summary  way  of  the  red  and  white 
scales,  but  the  general  vigor  of  the  trees  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  suppression  of  these 
pests.  While  the  lemon  and  lime  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  majority  of  valley  horti- 
culturists in  consequence  of  their  extreme 
susceptibility  to  frost,  these  trees  continue 
to  thrive  on  the  mesas.  The  area  of  produc- 
tion being  thus  narrowed,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  lemon  culture  here  offers  greater  induce- 
ments than  any  other  branch  of  horticulture. 
A  propos  of  the  thrift  of  the  mesa  trees 
and  vines,  I  should  mention  the  superiority 
of  the- mesa  fruits,  wherein  the  practical  ex- 
cellence of  these  highlands  is  demonstrated. 
Between  the  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, pears,  nectarines,  figs,  and  grapes  grown 
on  these  warm,  well-drained  soils,  and  the 
same  fruits  produced  on  the  damp,  cold  low- 
lands, a  comparison  is  very  odious — to  the 
latter.  The  highland  fruits  are  as  much 
above  the  others  in  flavor,  as  the  one  section 
is  above  the  other  in  topography.  An  excep- 
tion should  be  made  with  respect  to  apples 
and  English  walnuts,  both  of  which  excel 
on  the  lowlands.  The  difference  between 
mesa  fruits  and  those  grown  in  the  upland 
valleys  is  less  marked,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence varying  in  degree  with  the  several  kinds. 
In  citrus  fruits  it  is  most  marked.  In  peach- 
es, apricots,  nectarines,  and  figs  it  is  readily 
distinguishable.  In  grapes  for  table  use  there 
is  not  so  wide  a  variation.  Pears,  I  think, 
are  better  suited  to  the  valleys  than  to  the 
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foothills.  Raisin  grapes  are  also  better 
adapted  to  the  middle  altitudes.  An  expe- 
rienced vigneron  of  my  acquaintance  pro- 
nounces against  all  white  grapes  for  mesa 
culture.  Of  eleven  varieties  of  muscats, 
muscatelles,  chasselas,  and  other  light  kinds 
which  he  tested,  not  one  proved  very  success- 
ful; while,  on  the  contrary,  dark-skinned 
grapes  gave  uniformly  good  results.  With 
wine  grapes,  while  it  is  probable  that  the 
valleys  and  lowlands  will  always  hold  the 
precedence  in  the  matter  of  yield,  the  high- 
lands must  always  excel  in  the  quality  of 
product.  As  wine-making  approaches  a  more 
scientific  standard,  and  superiority  rather 
than  bulk  is  sought  for,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
crimination in  price  between  the  two  kinds 
of  grapes.  There  exists,  for  even  the  present 
grade  of  wines,  a  difference  which  one  or 
two  of  our  wineries  seek  to  recognize  by  the 
introduction  of  the  saccharometer  test.  Man- 
utacturers  say  that  the  lowland  grapes  con- 
lain  an  undue  proportion  of  water,  with  little 
sugar,  and  for  actual  results,  to  say  nothing 
of  flavor  and  keeping  qualities,  the  upland 
grapes  are  worth  a  half  to  a  third  more  for 
the  same  bulk.  But  I  look  forward  to  much 
finer  discriminations  than  this — discrimina- 
tions based  upon  the  real  excellence  of  the 
product.  Then,  perhaps,  California  may  be 
able  to  show  a  wine  that  can  claim  distinc- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  that 
time  comes,  depend  upon  it,  our  Johannis- 
bergers  and  Cachets  Blancs  will  be  foothill 
wines. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  special 
adaptations  of  the  three  sections  of  country 
already  discussed,  I  would  say:  for  the  low- 
lands, dairying  and  stock-raising  and  in  horti- 
culture, apples  and  English  walnuts;  for  the 
upland  valleys,  grain  raising  and  all  general 
farming  and  in  horticulture,  deciduous  fruits 
and  grapes;  for  the  mesas,  citrus  fruits,  de- 
ciduous fruits  of  the  varieties  proving  pre- 
eminence, and  the  finest  wine  grapes. 

The  climate  of  the  foothills  varies  as  much 
from  that  of  the  other  sections  as  does  the 
altitude,  the  soil,  and  the  products.  The  at- 
mosphere is  rarer  arid  warmer.  Considering 
the  great  length  which  this  paper  has  already 


attained,  and  the  many  points  as  yet  un- 
touched, I  can  only  give  a  hint  at  the  theory 
of  atmospheric  strata,  which  accounts  for 
the  seeming  anomaly  of  the  greater  warmth 
existing  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  cold  air  being  more  dense  than 
warm  is  heavier,  and  hence  sinks  to  the  low- 
est parts  of  the  valley,  and  establishes  its 
level  just  as  an  equal  volume  of  water  would 
do.  In  our  country  the  cold  spells  are  not 
of  sufficient  intensity  or  duration  to  raise 
this  sea  of  chilled  air  above  a  certain  level. 
As  the  cold  currents  flow  down  from  the 
snow-capped  mountain  peaks,  they  seek  the 
channels  of  greatest  depression,  and  the  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  day  rises  upon  the  surface 
of  the  invisible  flood.  The  high  grounds 
escape  this  inundation ;  hence  their  greater 
freedom  from  frosts.  This  is  not  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, but  a  well-established  physical  con- 
dition which  is  demonstrated  nightly  through 
nearly  the  entire  year.  In  winter  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  difference  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  between  the  temperatures  of  the  high 
and  the  low  lands.  In  ascending  from  the 
valley  I  have  many  times  noted  the  transition 
from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  stratum  of  air,  and 
have  even  taken  cognizance  of  three  such 
strata  in  making  the  elevation  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  In  such  cases  the  change  is  as 
great  and  as  sharply  defined  as  one  might 
expect  to  experience  in  passing  from  a  cold 
bath  to  a  warm  one. 

People  with  sensitive  lungs  and  asthmatic 
troubles,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of 
those  afflicted  with  the  other  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  find  here  an  invigorating  balm  which 
often  restores  them  to  health. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  exquisite 
compliment  bestowed  upon  our  mesa  belt  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Widney,  in  his  article  on  Climatic 
Studies,  published  in  the  OVCRLAND  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago. 

He  says:  "Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra, 
back  of  Pasadena,  on  eastward  back  of  San 
Gabriel,  past  Cucamongo,  with  its  noted 
vineyards,  above  Pomona  and  on  beyond 
San  Bernardino,  growing  warmer  as  it  recedes 
eastward  from  the  sea,  is  a  belt  of  foothills 
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above  the  fog  line,  facing  out  toward  the 
noonday  sun,  looking  down  across  the  plains 
and  the  hills  of  the  Coast  Range  upon  the 
warm,  southern  sea,  and  yet  fanned  daily  by 
an  ocean  breeze  that  has  no  harshness.  I 
do  not  say  that  there  is  no  more  perfect  cli- 
mate than  this  belt  affords,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one.  *  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  climate  of 
the  Coast  Range,  neither  is  it  the  climate  of 
the  Sierra.  It  is  a  climate  which  can  hardly 
be  described.  The  peculiar  charm  of  it  must 
be  felt  to  be  understood." 

This  foothills  belt  presents  a  line  of  settle- 
ments and  improvements  already  notable. 
We  should  remember  that  about  ten  years 
ago  it  first  entered  into  the  mind  of  man 
that  these  were  really  arable  lands,  and 
about  five  years  ago  the  idea  became  popu- 
larized. In  this  brief  space  nearly  all  the 
lands  which  now  present  such  a  high  class 
of  improvements  as  to  elicit  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  visitor,  have  been  re- 
deemed from  sheep  walks  and  chapparal 
wastes. 

Pasadena,  the  most  marked  of  the  mesa 
settlements,  is  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  belt.  In  an  article  which  tries  to  com- 
prehend so  much  I  cannot  give  details  con- 
cerning the  respective  horticultural  centers. 
Suffice  it  that  Pasadena  is  an  establish- 
ed, a  brilliant  success.  No  section  raises 
finer  fruits,  or  offers  greater  advantages  for 
residents  in  the  way  of  society,  and  edu- 
cational and  religious  advantages.  Bearing 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  here  held  at  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre,  and  new  lands 
bring  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  At  the  business  center  the  sale  of 
property  by  the  front  foot  has  lately  been 
begun.  Close  to  Pasadena  is  the  site  of  the 
forthcoming  Raymond  Hotel,  to  cost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  be  a  comple- 
ment of  Del  Monte.  The  grading  of  "  Ba- 
con Hill "  for  this  purpose  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. East  of  Pasadena  are  several  new 
tracts,  surveyed  and  placed  upon  the  market 
within  two  years  past,  which  are  dotted  with 
homes.  Then  come  the  fine  estates  of 
Messrs.  Allen,  Crank,  Brigden  and  Craigne, 
though  the  lands  at  this  point  bear  few  of 


the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  mesa, 
being  a  mere  continuance  of  the  plain  with 
a  slight  upward  trend  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  At  Kinneyloa — the  estate  of 
Mr.  Abbot  Kinney — the  mesas  are  again 
sharply  defined.  In  close  succession  we  find 
here  the  property  of  Mr.  Vosberg  and  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa,  which  has  a  widespread 
reputation  as  a  winter  resort.  Then  comes 
the  eight-hundred-acre  farm  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hastings,  a  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
millionaire;  then  the  Sierra  Madre  tract,  a 
fine  settlement  in  the  formative  stage.  This 
brings  us  to  the  Little  Santa  Anita  wash,  the 
first  sterile  break  in  the  foothills  belt.  Pas- 
sing this  stretch  of  a  half  mile,  we  again  find 
the  mesas  at  the  Santa  Anita  tract,  a  seg- 
regated portion  of  E.  J.  Baldwin's  ranch, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 
Behind  this  comes  the  Duarte,  a  neighbor- 
hood that  is  in  point  of  age  and  reputation 
next  to  Pasadena,  and  that  produces  famous 
oranges.  Then  the  upper  Azusa,  where  the 
belt  again  loses  to  an  extent  its  comparative 
elevation,  and  where  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  plateau  and  mesa  become  almost 
uniform.  Beyond  Azusa  are  the  Pomona 
highlands,  very  recently  settled.  In  San  Ber- 
nardino County  the  chain  of  improvement 
is  resumed,  and  we  find  those  colony  tracts 
which  lately  flashed  into  prominence  with 
all  the  force  of  their  own  electric  lights. 
Ontario,  Etjwanda,  Cucamongo,  the  Iowa 
Tract,  Hermosa,  Sunnyside,  Lugonia  and 
Redlands  form  the  galaxy.  They  do  not 
occur  in  an  unbroken  chain,  but  occupy  va- 
rious vantage  grounds  along  the  foothills, 
the  last  three  on  the  further  side  of  Cajon 
Pass.  At  Ontario  an  avenue  has  been  laid 
out,  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  seven  miles 
long,  extending  from  the  railroad  station  up 
the  mesa  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A 
street  car  line  is  projected  for  this  avenue, 
the  cars  to  be  propelled  by  cable,  and  the 
motive  power  furnished  by  water  brought 
down  for  irrigation.  The  same  power  is  to 
be  utilized  to  light  seven  electric  masts  in- 
terspersed along  the  avenue.  The  building 
for  a  college  of  agriculture  founded  by  the 
ChafTee  Brothers,  projectors  of  the  colony, 
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is  in  course  of  erection.  At  Etiwanda  there 
is  a  system  of  electric  lights,  the  dynamo 
driven  by  water. 

Starting  at  Pasadena  in  the  west,  we  have 
thus  glanced  at  a  strip  of  mesa  seventy-five 
miles  long,  which  I  believe  is  destined  to 
rank  as  the  creme  dela  creme  of  fruit  growing 
lands  in  Southern  California.  At  the  rate 
of  progress  marked  by  the  past  five  years,  it 
will  at  no  distant  day  present  a  succession 
of  villas,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  ham- 
lets and  towns.  In  my  hasty  and  superficial 
study  of  this  locality,  the  half  has  not  been 
told. 

The  western  portion  of  this  belt  is  about 


to  receive  an  added  impetus  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  narrow  gauge  railway,  which  has 
been  surveyed  from  Los  Angeles  through 
Pasadena,  and  along  the  foothills  to  a  point 
near  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  The  enterprise 
seems  well  assured,  and,  in  time,  the  road 
will  doubtless  be  extended  to  furnish  a  means 
of  communication  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
belt.  In  anticipation  of  this  quick  and  con- 
venient transit,  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
business  and  professional  men  of  Los  An- 
geles are  seeking  sites  for  suburban  resi- 
dences on  the  mesas,  to  which  they  will 
repair  as  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
seek  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

W.  A.  Spalding. 


A   SHEPHERD   AT   COURT. 


CHAPTER   XIIT. 

THE  morning  after  Mr.  Graves's  patriotic 
merry  making  was  oppressively  hot.  The 
sun  came  up  like  a  shield  of  brass.  A  few 
snowy  clouds,  banked  against  the  dazzling 
sky,  melted  away  under  his  burning  rays. 
But  long  before  sun  and  clouds  had  met, 
Miss  Oulton  was  up  and  dressed,  and  she 
threw  open  her  little  latticed  window  in  time 
to  let  in  the  first  brilliant  shaft  of  light  that 
came  over  the  hill-tops.  A  hot  wind  came 
in,  too,  lifted  the  muslin  curtains  with  an 
angry  swirl,  sent  a  shower  of  dead  rose  leaves 
over  the  floor,  and  died  suddenly  away. 
There  was  no  roulade  of  bird  songs,  such  as 
usually  made  the  whole  morning  air  vibrant, 
but  far  away  a  dove  chanted  its  miserere,  and 
somewhere  among  the  trees  a  summer  bird 
that  did  not  fear  the  heat  sent  out  a  flute-like 
cadence  that  could  scarcely  be  called  a  song 
— only  three  long  sweet  notes  in  descending 
thirds;  but  they  held  the  listener  in  thrall  by 
their  monotonous  pathos  long  after  the  sing- 
er was  silent. 

There  was  no  sound  of  life  in  the  house. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Graves  and  Jack, 
these  luxurious  citizens  waited  always  till  the 
day  was  well  aired  before  they  came  forth. 


The  silence  was  almost  as  oppressive  as  the 
heat.  The  blank,  bold  daylight  seemed  to 
Helen  to  rob  her  at  once  of  her  new-found 
happiness.  In  fairy  tales  the  recipient  of 
elfin  favors  not  infrequently  goes  to  look  at 
his  treasure  and  finds  it  transformed — the 
gold  is  dross,  the  jewels  have  lost  their  lus- 
ter, the  silken  robe  is  but  "duffel  gray." 
But  outside  of  fairy  land  it  is  our  over-night 
illusions,  our  hopes,  regrets,  and  loves,  that 
are  blotted  out  or  changed  by  the  morning 
sunshine.  Helen  put  her  hand  up  to  her 
cheek  with  a  swift  blush,  a  little  tremor  of 
dismay.  It  seemed  to  her  that  anybody 
might  see  where  her  lover's  kisses  had  lain. 
There  was  no  help  for  it;  she  could  not  shut 
out  the  curious  world  any  more  than  she 
could  shut  out  that  clear  melancholy  canticle 
that  went  on  weaving  a  refrain  to  her  thoughts; 
it  was  a  world  for  which  she  had  avowed  con- 
tempt, and  yet  she  held  it  in  dread ;  it  was 
a  world  without  intellectual  power,  but  its 
foolish  words,  its  vapid  opinions,  sometimes 
outweighed  reason  herself.  The  womanly 
spirit  of  conquest  which  delights  to  show  its 
captives  in  chains  was  wholly  lacking  in  Miss 
Oulton's  character.  She  had  had  reckless 
flirtations  by  the  dozen,  but  this  was  some- 
thing so  different  that  she  found  it  almost 
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an  awkward  possession.  She  was  almost 
ashamed  of  her  own  strength  of  feeling,  and 
the  resistant  spirit  with  which  she  had  at  first 
braved  a  stronger  will  than  her  own  came 
back  to  her  as  soon  as  she  left  Gurney's  side. 
Already  she  regretted  the  feeling  of  trustful- 
ness that  had  put  aside  his  confidence. 

A  shadow  crossed  the  sun.  It  was  only  a 
bit  of  fading  cloud,  but  it  suggested  another 
shadow  nearer  at  hand.  The  roses  outside 
swung  down  and  touched  her  lips  as  if  to 
say  "a  secret  lies  between  you.''  The  first 
tender  welcome  they  had  given  her  had 
invested  them  with  a  sort  of  human  person- 
ality, and  through  all  the  weeks  that  had 
made  them  familiar  friends  she  had  not 
plucked  so  much  as  a  bud.  Now  she  leaned 
out  impulsively  and  broke  off  a  pink  and 
white  cluster.  "Flower  of  silence,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I  wonder  if  this  will  break  the 
spell,"  and  turned  to  go  down  stairs  with  a 
little  deprecating  smile  at  her  own  folly. 

As  she  passed  Tessie's  door,  that  small 
woman  came  out  with  her  blue  eyes  still 
heavy  with  sleep. 

"Dear  Helen,"  she  said  anxiously,  "is  any 
thing  the  matter?  I  heard  you  up  long  ago, 
and  was  coming  in  to  see  you." 

Helen  threw  her  arm  carelessly  over  the 
girl's  shoulder,  and  stooped  to  kiss  her.  The 
shy  friendliness,  the  unobtrusive  companion- 
ship, did  her  more  good  than  meek  little  Tes-* 
sie  could  have  guessed. 

"  What  a  good  Samaritan  you  are,  my  lit- 
tle Forget-me-not,"  she  said.  "Nothing  is 
the  matter,  only  that  I  was  restless  and  smoth- 
ering in  this  sultry  air.  If  you  are  fairly  up 
for  the  day  we  will  go  and  take  a  little  con- 
stitutional all  by  ourselves." 

Below  stairs,  two  or  three  servants  putting 
the  rooms  in  order  were  the  only  persons 
visible;  but  as  the  two  girls  passed  through 
the  halls,  somebody  behind  them  coolly 
reached  out  a  detaining  hand,  and  appropri- 
ated not  only  Helen's  roses  but  the  hand  that 
held  them. 

"  '  Thou  knowest  it  well,  Zenophile\ — Per- 
suasion's flower,  the  rose ' "  quoted  Jack  sau- 
cily, and  she  turned  with  a  start  to  identify 
the  intruder.  "  Don't  be  greedy,"  he  went 


on,  "  give  me  a  bud — just  one — a  white  bud 
to  emblemize  my  innocence.  You  owe 
me  that  much  for  my  tact  yesterday," — in 
an  undertone ;  and  as  Helen,  ignoring  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech,  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  coveted  boutonniere,  he  said: 
"  Now  this  is  a  lark.  Might  a  worm  ask 
where  you  are  going  at  this  plebeian  hour  ?  " 
and  immediately  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  accompanying  them  wherever  they  went. 
"  It's  dangerous  to  go  abroad  unprotected. 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
adjacent  forests  have  heard  of  Mr.  Graves's 
prowess,  and  come  down  to  see  whether 
he  bears  out  his  reputation,"  —  watching 
Tessie's  dimpling  smiles  at  his  absurd  non- 
sense. 

He  stole  some  more  of  Helen's  roses,  and 
tied  them  together  to  make  a  necklace  for 
the  throat  of  this  demure  little  maiden — in 
which  she  looked  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  sac- 
rifice— showering  on  her  all  sorts  of  fanciful 
sobriquets,  interspersing  jest  with  earnest  so 
dexterously  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
offence.  Indeed,  dignity  and  reserve  went 
down  altogether  before  Jack's  audacious 
good-nature.  Even  the  austere  Mrs.  Graves 
had  at  last  sunk  her  prejudices  so  far  as  to 
confess  that  Mr.  Crandall  was  not  without 
his  good  qualities. 

Helen  had  a  very  frank  liking  for  the 
young  fellow,  but  she  watched  this  little  by- 
play on  the  porch  rather  anxiously. 

"  Can't  you  find  your  hat  ?  "  asked  Jack, 
as  she  absently  muttered  something  about 
having  misplaced  her  battered  "rough  and 
ready."  "Well,  if  you  don't  mind  we'll  go 
on,  and  you  can  overtake  us,"  and  before  she 
could  remonstrate  they  were  sauntering 
across  the  grass.  So  Miss  Oulton  perforce 
went  around  the  veranda  alone  to  hunt  up 
the  missing  hat,  and  almost  stumbled  over 
Dr.  Weston  and  Gurney,  as  she  turned  the 
corner  ;  but  they  were  so  engrossed  in  their 
conversation  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
she  might  as  well  have  been  invisible. 

"You  are  wrong,  Steven,  altogether 
wrong,"  the  doctor  was  saying,  more  emphat- 
ically than  Helen  had  ever  heard  him  speak; 
"and  no  good  can  come  of  delay." 
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His  companion  stood  with  his  hands 
thrust  in  his  pockets,  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
his  lips  compressed. 

"  Am  I  not  always  wrong,  my  dear  old 
friend  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  gentleness  wholly  at 
variance  with  his  moody  attitude.  "  And  do 
you  wonder  that  I  am  like  a  man  in  the  dark, 
afraid  to  step  lest  he  go  over  a  precipice  ? 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  let  in  the 
light,  but  my  hands  are  tied.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  you  who  are  wholly  disinterest- 
ed— "  he  exclaimed  after  a  little  silence;  and 
then  glancing  up  he  caught  sight  of  Helen, 
who  was  hesitating  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat,  and  in  an  instant  his  face  lost  its 
gloom. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,"  he  muttered  hast- 
ily, "  but  a  few  days  can't  make  any  differ- 
ence"-—and  then  he  was  standing  beside 
Miss  Oulton,  holding  both  her  hands  in  his 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship  that  quite  took 
her  breath  away,  but  which  she  somehow 
failed  to  resist  or  reprove,  and  which  com- 
pletely obliterated  the  scrap  of  talk  she  had 
just  overheard.  She  faltered  something 
about  "Jack  and  Tessie,"  and  "taking  a 
walk,"  but  her  hearer  listened  only  with  the 
outer  ear.  He  looked  down  at  her  eagerly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
haven't  repented  ?  "  he  whispered.  "  You 
are  as  white  as  your  roses  :  or  is  it  all  this 
dead,  hot  air?"  Then,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  "  Have  you  breakfasted  ?  Ah, 
then  we  will  make  a  little  morning  fete  in 
Herling's  garden.  I'll  send  for  those  young 
people  and  you  and  the  doctor  can  come  in 
five  minutes." 

A  restless  excitement  seemed  to  possess 
him.  Helen's  hands  were  half  numb  with 
the  unconscious  grasp  in  which  he  had  held 
them.  When  he  had  gone  she  went  straight 
up  to  the  old  doctor,  who  had  been  mildly 
resisting  Max's  joyous  caresses,  and  who  now 
looked  at  her  with  a  wistful  little  smile  as 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  he  said,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  her  forehead. 

The  quaint  benediction,  in  that  melan- 
choly, soft  voice,  filled  Helen's  eyes  with 
tears.  She  knew  that  to  him  her  little  secret 


was  a  secret  no  longer;  and  she  thought  he 
must  somehow  know  as  well  in  what  a  sea 
of  doubt  she  was  tossed  and  beaten.  She 
would  fain  have  told  him  something  of  her 
moods,  but  confidences  and  confessions  are 
hard  to  put  into  words,  so  she  was  silent  for 
a  time,  and  then:  "I  wish  I  had  known  you 
a  long  time  ago,"  she  said  as  simply  as  Tes- 
sie might  have  done.  "I  think  you  might 
have  given  me  some  of  the  virtues  I  have 
had  to  go  without." 

"For  instance — "  he  suggested  good-ria- 
turedly. 

"Well,  patience  first  of  all;  after  that, 
content.  Why  is  it  so  easy  to  be  dissatis- 
fied?" 

"But  it  is  not,"  he  answered  smiling. 
"There  are  plenty  of  recipes  for  content, 
only  nobody  will  follow  them.  I  can  pre- 
scribe, but  I  can't  make  my  patients  take  my 
medicine."  This,  as  they  wandered  along 
the  walk  toward  their  rendezvous.  "  Now, 
if  I  might  venture  to  diagnose  your  case,  I 
should  say  that  you  needed  somebody  to  take 
care  of  you.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  dual 
nature;  one  side  forces  you  to  independence 
and  ambition,  the  other  side  longs  for  repose. 
I  see  by  your  face  I  am  right,  but  whether 
you  will  find  the  powerful  elixir  that  might 
reconcile  these  discordant  elements  depends, 
I  think,  somewhat  on  yourself.  At  any  rate," 
he  added  as  they  went  in  through  the  rose- 
hedge,  "I  am  forbidden  to  interfere  just 
now,  but  you  wished  a  moment  ago  that  we 
had  met  sooner.  Let  us  believe  in  a  preex- 
istent  friendship,  and  promise  to  strengthen 
it  in  the  future." 

"Ah,  gladly,"  said  Helen,  "I  should  be 
only  too  proud  to  possess  your  friendship," 
— slipping  her  hand  into  his. 

"That's  just  the  touch  we  required  to 
complete  this  scene  of  Arcadian  simplici- 
ty," called  Jack,  looking  at  them  benignly. 
"  The  Doctor's  patriarchal  air,  Miss  Oulton's 
meek,  submissive  attitude — 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Jack,"  interrupted 
Gurney  impatiently;  but  Miss  Oulton's  se- 
renity was  more  than  proof  against  such  very 
light  chaff. 

Instead  of  being  snubbed,  Jack  proceeded 
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to  make  them  welcome.  "  Are  we  not  pic- 
turesque?" he  asked,  as  he  seated  them  with 
a  flourish  at  the  little  rustic  table  already 
spread  very  temptingly,  and  its  white  cloth 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  overblown, 
loose  flower  leaves. 

"  More  picturesque  than  polite,  I'm  afraid," 
and  Miss  Oulton  cast  an  uneasy  glance  to- 
wards the  house,  which  Gurney  caught  and 
answered  by  a  shrug. 

'  "  It  wont  do  to  be  too  selfishly  absorbed 
in  our  friends,"  he  said  with  grave  irony. 
"  We  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  now  and  then." 

"It's  tremendously  Frenchy,  or  German, 
or  at  any  rate  furrin"  quoth  Jack,  leaning 
back  luxuriously,  as  the  maid  came  tripping 
out  in  white  cap  and  apron  with  their  coffee. 
"  What  a  pity  Fessehden  isn't  here  now  to 
reminisce  on  his  European  experience." 

Helen  looked  up  with  a  little  start.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  days  she  had  forgotten 
Mr.  Fessenden's  very  existence. 

"Ah  yes,  poor  Fred,"  she  murmured  ab- 
sently. 

Jack  made  a  wry  face.  "  And  why  '  poor 
Fred,'  if  you  please,  Miss  Oulton?  A  young 
person  with  something  like  twenty  thousand 
a  year  and  a  sublime  self-respect,  handsome, 
accomplished,  adored  of  society,  is  not,  I 
assert,  a  proper  object  of  pity.  Now,  if  you 
had  said  '  poor  Jack — ' " 

"  It  would  have  been  too  suggestive  of 
Dibdin's  sea  songs,"  laughed  Helen;  "and 
moreover — "with  sudden  gravity,  "my  mild 
pity  had  more  relation  to  my  own  shortcom- 
ings than  to  Fred  and  his  hopeless  prosper- 
ity." 

Jack  wrinkled  his  brows  in  profound  dejec- 
tion over  this  curious  feminine  logic. 

"  Gracious  powers !  is  that  the  way  you 
slip  out  of  an  argument  ?  I  leave  it  to  Gur- 
ney— "  he  began. 

"You  are  both  right,"  said  the  umpire, 
promptly,  guessing  pretty  nearly  at  Helen's 
meaning. 

To  everybody's  surprise  Tessie  took  up 
the  abandoned  gage. 

"  But  the  most  fortunate  people  must  have 
their  sorrows,"  she  said  innocently,  "and 
must  want  things  they  can't  get.  I'm  sure 


Mr.  Fessenden  never  looks  happy.  He  seems 
so  tired  and  so — 

"You  adorable  child,"  said  Jack  under 
his  breath,  "  the  good  sisters  have  neglected 
your  education.  That  air  of  weariness  of 
the  world  at  large  represents  the  very  high- 
est apex  of  good  breeding,"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  enlighten  her  with  mock  severity, 
while  Helen  sat  with  her  hand  shading  her 
eyes.  Tessie's  careless  words  made  her  wince 
a  little.  Was  she  wholly  heartless,  she  won- 
dered, that  she  was  so  completely  ungrate- 
ful for  Fred's  devotion — weighing  it  all  as 
thistle-down  against  a  look  or  smile  from  the 
man  who  now  sat  opposite  her  ?  . 

The  old  doctor  had  walked  away  to  exam- 
ine some  rare-colored  pinks,  and  came  back 
with  his  white  hands  folded  behind  him. 
"  There  is  nothing  German  about  this  gar- 
den, Master  Jack,"  he  said,  sinking  slowly 
into  his  seat,  and  gazing  about  him  with  a 
peaceful  satisfaction.  "It  is  as  English, 
or  New  England,  as  may  be.  I  have  seen 
dozens  of  such  places ;  if  there  is  any  foreign 
element,  we  lend  it." 

"  That's  the  last  thing  I  ever  expected  to 
lend."  Thus  Jack,  sotto-voce,  while  the  doctor 
went  on  to  discourse  at  length  and  at  large 
on  the  gardens  of  all  countries  and  all  ages. 
Gurney  amiably  encouraged  him  in  his  old- 
fashioned  floricultural  hobbies,  and  Jack 
threw  in  a  light  word  now  and  then. 

"  The  flower  garden  proper  is  purely  fem- 
inine," declared  the  doctor  gallantly.  "  In 
all  the  narrower  lives  of  women  it  is  the  only 
possible  outlet  of  their  sentiment.  They 
can  plant  and  weed  and  graft  so  as  to  weave 
into  every  bud  and  bloom  a  sort  of  dumb 
expression  of  their  repressed  longings  and 
aspirations.  A  man's  flower  work  is  apt  to 
be  lacking  in  taste  and  somewhat  bigoted," 
and  he  pointed  rather  maliciously  to  the 
collection  Jack  had  been  making,  avowedly 
to  present  later  on  to  Madame  Flech.  It 
was  a  discord  in  color  vicious  enough  to  set 
one's  teeth  on  edge,  but  Jack  looked  at  it 
complacently. 

"I'll  lay  you  a  fiver  that  the  bit  of  femin- 
inity I  offer  this  to  wont  see  a  flaw  in  its  ar- 
rangement," he  exclaimed,  somewhat  net- 
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tied  ;  and  with  a  remembrance  of  Madame's 
eccentric  toilettes  in  mind,  nobody  offered 
to  gainsay  him. 

"A  curious  woman,"  said  the  doctor  pres- 
ently, reverting  to  the  prospective  recipient 
of  the  bouquet. 

"A  deucedly  clever  woman,  sir,"  corrected 
Jack.  "The  world  is  her  oyster,  and  she 
opens  it  very  dexterously.  I  thought  a  while 
ago  that  if  anything  happened  to  the  'Am- 
bassador,' Gurney,  lucky  man  that  he  is, 
stood  a  chance  to  take  his  place ;  but  Ma- 
dame has  grown  serious  and  somewhat  re- 
served since  our  good  Felix  appeared.  How- 
ever, she  makes  an  admirable  wife;  her 
husband  is  wholly  without  responsibilities. 
Now,  that's  the  sort  of  a  wife  to  have." 

Gurney  laughed.  "She  told  me  once  mys- 
teriously that  the  threadsof  our  lives  wereknit 
together,"  he  said  carelessly,  "and  I  think 
she  is  right.  Very  likely  that  is  what  the  old 
man  of  the  sea  whispered  in  Sinbad's  ear." 
He  found  it  impossible  not  to  show  some 
acerbity  when  Madame's  name  was  men- 
tioned, nor  could  he  forgive  her  for  the 
claims  she  made  on  his  hospitality  and  po- 
liteness. 

"Has  she  told  you  that,  too?"  he  said, 
somewhat  impatiently,  turning  to  Helen. 
"She  seems  to  single  you  out  to  bestow  her 
favors  on." 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "It  is  true,  but 
I  don't  know  why.  I'm  constantly  divided 
between  fascination  and  repulsion,  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  polite  enough  to  hide  my 
views." 

"And  you,  Miss  Lawlor?  You  seem  to 
be  a  young  woman  of  opinions.  Since  we 
are  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  Countess,  we 
must  have  your  verdict,  too,"  said  Jack,  who 
seemed  intensely  amused  by  the  discussion 
thus  far. 

"  She  seems  very  pleasant,"  began  Tessie 
with  conservative  caution. 

"'Seems,  madame!  nay,  she  is.'  Try 
again,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

"Well,  she  isn't  real  somehow,"  faltered 
the  novitiate  judge,  blushing  as  usual  at  find- 
ing herself  the  central  figure  of  the  conver- 
sation. 


"  I  think  Miss  Tessie  holds  the  touch* 
stone,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  shrewd  smile; 
"but  we  seem  to  be  growing  censorious, 
and  that  is  ungrateful,  and  at  odds  with  our 
peaceful  surroundings.  It  is  so  charming 
here  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  all  things 
through  charitable  eyes,  for  the  moment  at 
least." 

"  It  is  so  charming  that  I  wish  we  could 
stay  forever,"  cried  Jack,  lazily  flicking  the 
ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"Well,  why  not?"— and  Gurney  settled 
himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  meant  to 
make  his  words  good.  "  One  might  never 
in  a  life-time  find  the  same  satisfaction  of 
time  and  place." 

"And  people.  Don't  leave  that  out.  All 
the  same,"  added  Jack,  "you  seem  to  forget 
that  you  told  Loveatt  to  bring  that  horse 
around  at  eight  o'clock." 

"It  can  wait." 

"And  that  there  will  be  a  committee  of 
investigation  from  the  house  presently." 

Gurney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  that  you  promised  to  take  Mrs. 
Lawlor  out  to  the  village  this  morning  on 
some  important  errand." 

"She  won't  be  up  for  three  hours  yet. 
Her  morning  is  the  fashionable  one  that  lasts 
till  dinner-time." 

"You  are  incorrigible.  Even  the  doctor 
disapproves  of  you,"  said  Jack,  catching  an 
anxious  expression  on  the  old  gentleman's 
face  as  it  was  turned  toward  his  friend. 

Gurney  looked  up  almost  defiantly.  "  Car- 
pe  diem  is  a  motto  that  will  never  wear  out 
so  long  as  the  world  gives  so  little  and  takes 
so  much.  We  might  as  well  make  the  most 
of  our  small  opportunities." 

But  even  while  he  spoke  Tasse  came  out 
with  a  big  bundle  of  letters,  and  with  much 
humility  begged  to  speak  to  his  master  "  one 
little  moment."  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence was  that  Gurney  came  back  and  picked 
up  his  sombrero  from  the  bench  where  he  had 
sat,  drawing  his  mouth  down  in  a  cynical  lit- 
tle smile. 

"  '  Duty's  a  slave,  that  holds  the  keys,'" 
he  said  wearily.  "  In  spite  of  all  my  boast- 
ing I  must  leave  you,  but  bear  me  witness 
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that  I  do  so  against  my  will.     And  I  must 
take  the  doctor  with  me." 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  we're  here,  that's  all 
/  ask,"  said  Jack,  pleadingly.  "  I  fancy  it 
would  be  cooler  in  the  house,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  walk  so  far.  And  if  you  could 

squeeze  the  thermometer  down  a  few  degrees 

11 

Gurney  paid  no  attention  to  this  appeal, 
but  stood  absently  pulling  his  mustache. 

"  You'd  better  sit  down  again,"  suggested 
Jack  politely,  after  a  while.  "  You  won't 
have  the  pleasure  of  our  society  much  longer. 
The  Grand  Mufti  has  announced  that  we 
break  camp  the  last  of  the  week,  and  unless 
something  happens  our  little  family  party 
will  get  under  weigh  Friday." 

Gurney  glanced  at  Helen,  but  she  was  in- 
tent on  the  task  of  re-arranging  Jack's  bou- 
quet. 

"So  soon?"  he  said,  with  a  genuine  ac- 
cent of  regret. 

"  So  late,  you  mean.  Let  us  be  frank  for 
once,"  murmured  Jack  sarcastically.  "  Do 
you  hear  that,  Miss  Oulton?  this  hermit 
would  have  us  always  with  him.  He  wants 
to  adopt  society." 

There  was  only  a  curving  line  of  soft 
cheek  and  a  square  dimpled  chin  visible 
under  the  broad  straw  hat  tilted  over  Miss 
Oulton's  eyes,  but  those  features  were  flush- 
ed rose-red. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  ungrateful  child  for 
adoption,"  she  said  slowly,  without  looking 
up.  "Mr.  Gurney  had  much  better  reverse 
the  proposition,  and  let  society  adopt  him. 
Come  with  us,"  she  added  abruptly,  lifting 
her  brown  eyes  with  one  swift,  expressive 
glance  at  the  foundling-elect. 

He  hesitated.  "  Don't  tempt  me,"  he 
said,  almost  harshly;  "that's  impossible  just 
now." 

"  My  dear  Steven,"  interposed  the  doctor 
mildly,  "  if  you  have  any  business  we  had 
better  transact  it,  and  you  can  return  after- 
wards"; and  as  he  immediately  rose,  and  with 
formal  excuses  bade  them  "  good  morning," 
Gurney  was  forced  to  follow  him  reluctant- 
ly, looking  back  more  than  once,  and  evident- 
ly not  at  all  reconciled  to  his  adverse  fate. 


"Two  very  proper  men,"  said  Jack,  gazing 
after  them  approvingly  ;  and  then  his  eyes 
fell  on  Tessie  with  a  sort  of  gentle  pity. 
Her  early  vigil  and  the  sultry  atmosphere 
had  combined  to  make  her  even  more  quiet 
than  usual,  and  the  white  lids  went  down 
more  than  once  over  her  eyes,  sleepily — "Poor 
little  mouse,"  he  murmured.  "  This  is  stu- 
pid for  you,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Go  out  under  the  big  oak  where  it's 
cooler,  child,  and  pick  up  your  lost  sleep  in 
one  of  the  hammocks  there,"  said  Helen, 
rather  sharply;  and  Tessie,  with  an  apologetic 
little  smile,  slipped  away  unquestioningly, 
obediently. 

"Isn't  she  the  dearest  little  girl?"  said 
Jack,  whose  enthusiasm  seemed  to  mount 
with  the  temperature. 

Miss  Oulton  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of 
calm  resignation  for  a  moment.  "The  '  dear- 
est little  girl '  was  somebody  else  only  a  few 
months  ago,"  she  said  dryly.  "Aren't  you  a 
trifle  fickle,  my  young  friend?" — with  the 
grandmotherly  air  of  superiority  young  wo- 
men can  assume  onsuch  occasions,  and  which 
in  this  case  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  person 
something  older  than  herself.  "Moreover," 
she  went  on  severely,  "Tessie  is  no  longer  a 
little  girl.  She  will  be  seventeen  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"What  day?"  asked  Jack  eagerly.  "We'll 
make  a  little  celebration  in  her  honor.  I'll 
see  Gurney  about  it." 

"  How  persistent  you  are  " — relaxing  some- 
what. "  I  don't  object  to  that,  but  don't  put 
nonsense  into  her  head.  I'm  afraid  you'll 
spoil  her." 

"I  can't,"  declared  Jack  sturdily. 

"Ah  well,  that's  just  like  a  man.  You 
amuse  yourself  without  thinking  of  Tessie." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  think  of  her  a  great  deal," 
he  said  flippantly;  and  then  se'eing  that 
Helen  was  provoked,  he  immediately  became 
contrite.  "  Don't  scold,"  he  murmured,  "  I 
know  what  you  mean,  and  I  dare  say  you're 
right;  but  it  does  seem  a  little  queer  that  no 
matter  which  way  I  turn  somebody  stands 
ready  to  growl  'Hands  off!'  You  say  I'm 
fickle.  Would  you  have  me  go  on  crying  for 
the  moon?  My  love  for — that  other  dearest 
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little  girl  you  know — had  become  the  habit  of 
my  life.  It  was  an  open  secret.  I  would 
have  worn  bulgy-kneed  trousers  and  frayed 
coats  for  her  sake,  or  driven  a  dump-cart 
(which  is  a  much  lighter  sacrifice) ;  I  would 
have  done  anything  to  make  her  happy:  but 
between  her  own  ambition  and  Gurney's 
common-sense  I  was  made  to  see  what  an 
egregious  ass  I  had  been." 

Jack  was  serious  enough  now,  as  he  sat 
viciously  punching  holes  in  the  little  table 
before  him  with  his  penknife.  He  sighed 
softly.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  would  believe 
it,  but  I  was  actually  unhappy  about  that  time. 
Feather-headed  people  like  me  seem  to  be 
denied  the  possession  of  any  feeling.  Pun- 
chinello has  no  business  to  fall  in  love  with 
Columbine,  much  less  to  weep  over  her  loss. 
If  we  start  into  the  clown  business  we  are 
never  permitted  to  wash  the  paint  off  our 
faces.  Is  it  not  so,  Miss  Oulton?"  he  add- 
ded,  turning  on  her  rather  irritably. 

"  Not  always," — with  a  very  kindly  inflec- 
tion in  her  voice.  "  I  flatter  myself  that  I, 
for  one,  heartily  appreciate  your  more  seri- 
ous— your  sterner  virtues,  if  I  may  call  them 
so." 

"  Well,  I  deserve  that  much,"  he  declared 
solemnly;  "  but  to  return  to  our  muttons:  I 
went  away  and  I  came  back  pretty  well  cured. 
The  trouble  is,"  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
"sick  people  can  never  find  out  whether 
their  medicine  cured  them,  or  whether  they 
would  have  got  well  without  it.  I  love  Tina 
dearly  now,  but  —  ah — 'with  a  difference' 
you  know,  and  I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
Skye's  happiness  for  the  world.  You  may 
see  that  Mamma  Graves  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that.  She  treats  me  quite  humanly 
now-a-days." 

"And  Tina?"  asked  Helen  hesitatingly. 

"Ah,  well,  that's  what  I'd  like  to  know. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  she 
is  satisfied  with  her  future  as  she  sees  it." 

He  looked  at  her  inquisitively,  but  she 
was  silent. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  my  vanity," 
he  said  ingenuously.  "  I  know  I'm  not  such 
an  Adonis  that  any  woman  is  likely  to  break 
her  heart  about  me,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to 


give  anybody,  least  of  all  our  gay  little  hum- 
ming-bird, a  minute's  pain.  She  couldn't  hold 
a  very  enduring  sorrow.  It  isn't  in  her." 

An  odd  little  sound  behind  Miss  Oulton 
made  her  turn  quickly,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  the  environing  wall  of 
roses.  She  glanced  at  Jack,  but  he  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  his  own  reflections  to  no- 
tice anything  else.  Nevertheless,  she  got  up 
at  once,  and,  "  I  think  you  wrong  Tina,"  she 
said  hastily.  "  You  ought,  at  least,  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  your  own  experience,"- 
with  a  slight  smile.  "  You  are  not  unlike  in 
disposition,  and  as  you  just  observed — 'face 
joy's  a  costly  mask  to  wear.'" 

"  But  only  listen,  Mistress  Minerva,"  as 
he  rose  lazily  to  follow  her,  "  let's  call  it  quits 
and  begin  over  again.  How  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Lawlor  would  like  me  for  a  son-in- 
law?" 

But  Helen  had  suddenly  grown  unsym- 
pathetic. "  I  think  your  calculations  are 
rather  premature,"  she  answered  coldly. 

"But  if,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  I  should  grow  tolerably  prosperous," 
urged  Jack,  in  no  wise  abashed.  "  Not  all 
her  mother's  cramming  can  make  Tessie  a 
society  woman — rfest  ce  pas?  And  our  gay 
widow's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  an  encum- 
brance will  be  stronger  than  her  ambition 
— see  how  clever  I've  become  all  of  a  sud- 
den." 

"  And  since  when,  may  I  ask,  have  you 
reached  all  these  conclusions  ?  " — vainly 
struggling  with  a  laugh. 

"  About  five  minutes  ago,"  he  said  prompt- 

iy- 

The  laugh  bubbled  over  then,  in  spite  of 
Helen's  efforts  to  be  stern.  "  I  thought  so"; 
,  and  as  they  stepped  just  then  outside  the 
garden  boundaries,  she  looked  hurriedly 
about  her.  Max,  with  his  tongue  lolling 
out,  his  silky  ears  flapping  wildly,  was  to  be 
seen  through  the  shrubberies,  going  toward 
the  house  at  a  lazy  gallop,  and  Helen  fancied 
she  caught  sight  of  a  white  dress  flitting  be- 
fore him,  but  could  not  be  certain.  Out  un- 
der the  oak,  whose  drooping,  close-leaved 
boughs  defied  even  the  blinding  glare,  a  ham- 
mock swung  idly.  Jack  was  turning  his  steps 
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in  that  direction,  but  his  companion  stopped 
him. 

"  I  might  have  known  you  were  not  seri- 
ous," she  said  with  a  look  of  relief. 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  All  the 
same,  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  a  bad  idea." 

"  I  won't  contradict  you  there,  if  you'll 
promise  some  discretion  at  present." 

"I  never  make  promises  for  nothing," 
said  Master  Jack,  with  awkward  obstinacy. 

"  Well,  if  you  remain  constant  for  a  year 
or  two,"  said  Helen,  rather  sarcastically, 
"  you  may  count  on  my  very  limited  influ- 
ence." 

Jack  looked  at  her  with  a  little  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  "  I  guess  you  can  trust  me  "  ;  but 
he  stopped  short  as  they  reached  the  house 
door. 

"I'm  going  to  leave  you  here/'  he  de- 
clared, shaking  his  curly  head.  "  You're  too 
confoundedly  sensible  this  morning  to  be 
pleasant  company."  And  Helen,  like  all 
good,  well  intentioned  meddlers,  was  left  to 
debate  within  herself  whether  she  had  done 
well  or  ill  by  her  interference. 

She  went  at  once  to  Tina's  room,  but  found 
it  locked  and  its  inmate  not  disposed  for  com- 
pany. "  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  a  petulant  voice. 
"  Go  away.  Oh,  is  it  you  Helen  ?  I've  got 
a  wretched  headache,  and  I  would 'like  to  be 
left  in  peace,"  with  such  significant  emphasis 
that  the  intruder  was  fain  to  retreat  as  she  had 
come. 

Tina  made  some  sort  of  an  unintelligible 
apology  when  she  came  in  at  luncheon. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'm  much  better,  thank  you ; 
I've  been  writing  letters,"  and  she  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  one  addressed  to  Lord 
Skye,  begging  Jack  to  post  it. 

"  Why,  certainly.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Did 
you  send  him  my  regards?  "he  said  jocosely. 

Tina  looked  at  him  with  a  very  fine  imi- 
tation of  hauteur.  •"  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  remember  you  at  all." 

"Ah,  true.     Why  should  he  ?  " 

Jack  was  profoundly  indifferent  as  to  the 
measure  of  Lord  Skye's  regard.  As  for  Ti- 
na's manner,  she  had  quarrelled  with  him  on 
an  average  twice  a  day  ever  since  they  had 
been  acquainted,  but  this  special  pout  did 


seem  a  little  odd  in  connection  with  his 
morning's  confession.  "  She'll  come  round 
in  a  little  while,"  he  said  to  himself  com- 
placently. 

But  the  next  day  and  the  next  went  by 
without  any  signs  of  the  spoiled  little  beauty's 
"coming  round."  She  was  unusually  com- 
plaisant toward  her  father  and  mother,  and 
almost  affectionate  to  Mrs.  Lawlor ;  while 
she  maintained  a  chilling  politeness  to  Helen, 
and  wholly  ignored  poor  Tessie. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the  com- 
ing hegira  began  to  be  visible  in  a  remote 
way.  Selections  were  made  from  the  sou- 
venirs of  the  many  excursions.  The  whole 
place  was  littered  with  badly  pressed  ferns, 
shells,  sea-weed,  and  heaven  knows  what  else. 
The  big  trunks  came  forth  from  their  resting 
places  and  stood  in  doorways  and  corridors, 
to  be  stumbled  over  by  unwary  night-wan- 
derers, and- anathematized  by  masculine  con- 
densers of  luggage. 

One,  two,  three — the  sultry  days  stretched 
themselves  out  to  an  indefinite  length.  It 
seemed  only  possible  to  exist  by  dressing  as 
thinly  as  was  consistent  with  propriety,  and 
sipping  cool  drinks;  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
visitors  turned  lovingly  toward  the  sand-la- 
den sea-breezes  of  their  big  town.  Mr.  Graves 
relinquished  with  impatience  a  contemplated 
hunt  among  the  mountains,  and  gave  orders 
to  have  his  armament  of  guns  and  his  com- 
plicated fishing-tackle  packed  away.  That 
done,  he  was  prepared  to  listen  very  indul- 
gently to  his  daughter's  prayers  that  they 
should  go  at  once  down  to  the  port  and  wait 
there  for  the  next  steamer. 

"  I  hate  this  place,"  she  said  angrily.  "  I 
wish  I  could  leave  it  to-night " — with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sob,  as  she  flung  herself  in- 
to her  father's  arms,  and  went  on  teasing 
him  not  to  delay. 

Mr.  Graves  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
her  motives  so  long  as  their  plans  were  in 
concord. 

"  You  can  make  them  do  anything,  papa," 
she  coaxed,  shrewdly  touching  the  dominant 
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chord;  and  the  great  man  made  known  his 
wishes . 

But  for  once  they  were  disregarded.  If 
there  is  a  line  at  which  feminine  obedience 
is  drawn,  it  is  shown  in  getting -ready  for  an 
unexpected  start.  "Go  to-morrow ! "  all  the 
ladies  echoed  in  chorus.  "What  nonsense! 
It  can't  be  done." 

Mrs.  Rivers  was  the  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
She  laughed  her  cheerful  rippling  little  laugh 
and  chattered  her  loquacious  protests  till 
Jupiter  slunk  feebly  away,  firing  off  some 
very  ragged  expletives  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion before  he  was  well  out  of  hearing. 

"My  God!  what  a  woman!"  he  exclaimed 
confidentially  to  his  host,  shaking  his  head 
as  if  the  sound-waves  of  Mrs.  Rivers's  part- 
ing word-volley  still  lingered  in  his  ears. 
He  looked  at  Mr.  Rivers  pityingly  that  after- 
noon, as  the  well  trained  father  and  husband 
followed  Tom  and  Laura  about  under  the 
blazing  sun  to  collect  the  numerous  bits  of 
property  Gurney  had  made  over  to  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  Mrs.  Rivers's  vic- 
tory had  not  been  bloodless,  and  she  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Lawlor  that  she  never  knew 
before  what  a  dreadful  temper  Mr.  Graves 
had. 

"Poor  Julia!  I  should  think  she  would 
wish  herself  back  in  her  mother's  boarding- 
house  sometimes;  and  you  know  he's  so 
very — "  And  then  was  a  choice  dish  of 
warmed-over  gossip  set  forth. 

To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  these  pretty  social 
amenities  which  had  been  permitted  to  doze, 
if  not  actually  to  slumber,  under  all  the  be- 
nign rural  influences.  The  talk  constantly 
drifted  round  to  their  urban  friends;  plans 
were  made  for  the  rest  of  the  summer ;  plans 
were  even  projected  into  the  following  winter. 

"I  hope  we  shall  have  you  with  us  again, 
Mr.  Gurney,"  said  Mrs.  Graves  very  gra- 
ciously. 

"Thank  you" — in  rather  an  absent  tone 
— "but  1  can't  tell  where  I  may  be  by  that 
time.  I  never  look  ahead  so  far.  '  Sufficient 
unto  the  day,'  you  know." 

"I  suppose  we  are  the  'evil  thereof,'" 
said  Mrs.  Lawlor  archly.  Now  that  she  was 


about  to  turn  her  back  on  Gurney's  posses- 
sions she  began  to  regret  them,  and  her 
ancient  coquetry  flickered  up  instinctively. 
Just  at  the  present  moment  she  began  to 
reiterate  her  delight  in  having  had  "  such  a 
charming  visit.  So  good  of  you  to  ask  us," 
and  so  on. 

In  sooth,  every  one  seemed  to  feel  it  his 
duty  to  say  some  word  of  polite  thanks  in 
these  last  days ;  to  squeeze  out  some  appro- 
priate flattery  by  way  of  payment  for  their 
hostelry.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  Gurney, 
who  got  away  as  quickly  as  possible  from  all 
such  social  "tips,"  and  whose  own  preoccu- 
pied and  vacillating  state  of  mind  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  humor  of  the  situation, 
as  he  would  have  done  at  another  time. 

Jack  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Miss 
Oulton's  society  just  before  they  left  Meri- 
vale. 

"You  have  shut  me  off  from  dear  little 
Tessie's  society,"  he  said  complainingly. 
"Tina  is  playing  Lady  Disdain  with  unparal- 
leled success,  Madame  has  lost  her  chic  and 
turned  Philistine,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mam- 
monites  are  wholly  occupied  with  resurrecting 
gossip  and  purring  themselves  up  with  their 
own  importance.  I  am  stranded  without  the 
society  of  woman.  You've  got  to  entertain 
me."  Such  was  the  ingenious  argument  of 
this  wily  young  man;  and  the  result  was  that 
Helen,  feeling  herself  almost  as  isolated  as 
he,  and  flattered  by  his  prompt  acquiescence 
in  her  wishes,  did  take  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  entertain  him. 

Meanwhile  her  own  affair  of  the  heart  had 
to  stand  somewhat  in  abeyance,  since  she 
had  refused  to  let  Gurney  mention  their  en- 
gagement— had  indeed  refused  to  call  it  by 
so  decided  a  name — and  two  or  three  walks 
and  drives  together,  a  little  smile  or  hand- 
clasp when  they  met,  made  up  the  sum  total 
of  this  curious  courtship.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment to  their  discretion  that  no  one  but  Jack 
and  the  doctor  had  the  vaguest  idea  what  a 
romance  was  weaving  under  their  eyes. 
And  still  Helen's  love  tale  seemed  to  her 
more  like  a  dream  than  a  verity,  and  still 
at  least  the  shadow  of  a  shadow  lay  between 
them.  Gurney  either  forgot  or  forbore  to 
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offer  again  the  explanation  she  had  refused 
to  hear,  and  she  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  it. 

Apart  from  this  "little  rift  within  the 
lute  "  she  was  wholly  happy,  finding  in  the 
frank  and  ready  sympathy,  the  harmonious 
companionship,  something  nearer  the  reali- 
zation of  her  girlish  dreams  than  she  had 
ever  hoped  to  discover.  One  by  one  Gurney 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  pride,  or  wilful- 
ness,  or  reserve  she  had  set  up.  She  told 
him  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  early  Bohe- 
mian days.  Each  particular  hair  on  Mr.  Riv- 
ers's  sparsely  covered  head  would  have  stood 
on  end,  if  he  could  have  heard  Helen's  care- 
less acknowledgment  of  her  old  time  poverty, 
and  the  questionable  friends  who  formed 
a  part  of  it;  but  she  did  not  count  amiss  on 
the  appreciation  of  her  listener.  And  if  he 
were  not  quite  so  frank  himself,  he  gave  her 
little  scraps  of  his  adventurous  isolated  life, 
enough,  at  least,  to  show  a  good  deal  of  his 
inner  self.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  strange  to 
Helen  that  their  future  was  left  under  the 
mistiest  veil.  In  fact,  that  was  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  their  friendship — to  drift 
along  from  day  to  day,  "  getting  acquainted  " 
Gurney  whimsically  called  it,  and  yet  hold- 
ing by  a  fine  thread  of  something  nearer  and 
dearer  that  was  to  draw  them  together. 

The  three  days  of  grace  on  which  Mr. 
Graves  had  rested  went  by,  and  three  more, 
and  yet  no  start  had  been  made.  Each 
night  the  parting  words  were,  "  it  will  surely 
be  cooler  to-morrow " ;  but  when  the  wind 
came  at  last,  it  was  a  fierce  blast  from  the 
north,  as  though  Pluto  had  opened  his  fur- 
nace door  and  let  its  breath  out  upon  the 
land.  Mrs.  Rivers  shut  the  windows  and 
retreated  to  the  coolest  corner  of  the  house, 
declaring  with  equal  stubbornness  and  sang- 
froid that  she  would  not  stir  therefrom  till 
there  was  a  change  in  the  weather.  Gurney 
added  his  arguments  and  entreaties  to  hers, 
and  so  the  big  trunks  still  stood  half  packed, 
and  the  unsettled  air  of  dissolution  hung 
over  the  whole  party;  and  added  to  this  was 
the  natural  ennui  of  a  company  without  any 
closer  bond  than  the  selfish  pursuit  of  time- 
killing. 

"  A  week  more  of  this  life  would  work 


deadly  mischief,"  said  Jack  laughingly,  as 
he  and  Helen  with  the  children  strolled  off 
soon  after  breakfast  one  morning,  ostensibly 
to  find  some  trinket  Laura  had  dropped  in 
the  brook. 

They  were  followed  by  some  malicious 
glances  from  Mrs.  Lawlor,  and  wistful  ones 
from  Tina,  who  found  it  hard  work  to  main- 
tain her  dignity  so  long,  and  whose  impulse 
was  to  run  after  the  two  retreating  figures, 
dearer  to  her  than  any  others  in  the  world. 
Jack  had  begged  that  Tessie  might  go  with 
them,  but  it  was  found  that  she  had  been 
summoned  to  her  mother's  room  to  arrange 
that  feeble  aristocrat's  luxuriant  hair.  Mrs. 
Lawlor  was  beginning  to  find  that  her  daugh- 
ter could  be  made  very  useful,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  Tessie  ran  here  and  there 
like  a  trained  spaniel. 

"  A  perfect  pearl  of  daughters,"  the  widow 
said,  tapping  the  girl's  cheek  ligh'tly,  as  Tes- 
sie started  on  her  sixth  journey  up  stairs  to 
fetch  something — a  forgotten  book,  a  vinai- 
grette, a  fan. 

"Verily,  a  pearl,"  said  Gurney,  for  whose 
benefit  this  Oriental  comparison  had  been 
composed.  "  One  that  needs  no  setting  to 
make  it  valuable." 

He  had  never  given  over  his  efforts  to  put 
some  vividness  into  Tessie's  colorless  life, 
to  jestingly  remonstrate,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
with  Tessie's  mamma  on  the  absurdities  of 
her  daughter's  education.  Mrs.  Lawlor  look- 
ed after  her  "  pearl "  just  now  with  a  beatific 
expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  slid  away 
from  any  more  encomiums  by  inquiring 
where  the  Doctor  was. 

"  We've  not  seen  him  for  several  days.  We 
all  adore  him,  you  know.  He's  such  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  yet  his  simplicity  is  quite 
childlike  in  many  respects.  How  devoted 
he  is  to  our  dear  Helen,"  she  added  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"  Is  that  a  proof  of  his  simplicity?  "  asked 
Gurney,  in  his  laziest  tone. 

"Ah  well,  we  all  know  what  a  notorious 
flirt  Helen  is.  Now  that  Fred  is  gone  she 
has  to  fall  back  on  the  old  doctor.  Well, 
he  wouldn't  be  a  bad  match  for  her,  if  he  is 
a  trifle  elderly." 
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"On  the  contrary,  a  very  good  one," — with 
a  cheerful  nod  of  acquiescence.  "  Why  don't 
you  suggest  that  to  Weston?  Though  I 
shouldn't  have  suspected  you  of  being  a 
match-maker." 

"  Oh,  all  women  are  that  by  nature,"  she 
said  frankly.  "  I  should  like  to  see  Helen 
settled  well;  but  she  is  so  reckless,  so  im- 
prudent. Jack  is  her  last  victim,  but  Jack 
is  fair -game  for  everybody,  you  know.  I 
thought  once," — with  a  slight  hesitancy, — 
"  that  she  soared  higher,  and  had  an  ambition 
to  count  you  among  her  followers." 

"  Ah,  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  leave 
me  out  of  the  list,"  said  Gurney  composedly. 
"I  think  she  has  gone  off  somewhere  with 
Jack  even  now.  If  you  really  think  it  is  not 
a  judicious  flirtation  I'll  go  and  break  it  up, 
since,  by  your  showing,  I  am  wholly  a  disin- 
terested party.  Come,  Tessie,"  he  went  on 
carelessly,  as  the  tired  little  slave  appeared 
for  whom  he  had  been  waiting.  "Put  on 
your  hat,  and  we'll  go  and  nip  this  audacious 
philandering  in  the  bud — we  two  discreet 
elderly  persons.  Will  you  come  too,  Mad- 
emoiselle?" he  added  carelessly  to  Tina, 
but  she  shook  her  head  and  muttered  some 
excuse.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you!  Weston  has  been  prostrated  by  the 
heat;  but  he'll  be  down  to  dinner.  I  don't 
think  I'd  say  anything  to  him  about  that  little 
matter.  Just  let  it  drop,  and  you  may  sup- 
plant Miss  Oulton  in  his  affections.  He's 
worth  nobody  knows  how  much  a  year";  and 
with  a  laughing  "  adios,  "over  his  shoulder 
he  peremptorily  silenced  all  Tessie's  "ifs" 
and  "  buts,"  and  led  her  away  a  very  willing 
captive. 

The  tears  sprang  to  Tina's  eyes.  She 
jumped  up  abruptly,  turning  over  a  chair 
and  stepping  on  Max's  tail  in  her  flight, 
and  ran  into  the  house,,  banging  the  door 
behind  her  as  a  light  offset  to  her  injured 
feelings. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Lawlor  would  have 
enjoyed  some  such  demonstration  herself. 
She  was  thoroughly  angry,  and  with  the 
charming  consistency  of — we  will  not  say  her 
sex,  but  her  character — the  most  of  her  an- 
ger was  directed  upon  Helen  and  Tessie, 


both  of  whom  were  innocent  of  any  malicious 
intention.  Gurney's  banter  was  not  with- 
out its  stings,  but  she  found  it  easy  to 
forgive  him  anything  and  to  go  on  forgiving, 
while  she  hoarded  up  the  wrath  he  deserved 
for  the  unconscious  people  who  stood  be- 
tween them.  While  she  sat  beating  her  fan 
impatiently  against  the  arm  of  the  big  willow 
chair  in  which  she  sat,  Mrs.  Rivers  came  out 
blinking  in  the  unaccustomed  light,  and  in 
her  sympathetic  presence  Mrs.  Lawlor  found 
the  needed  channel  into  which  to  pour  her 
doubts  and  disappointments. 

The  truants  did  not  appear  till  after  lun- 
cheon had  been  served,  and  then  they  seem- 
ed so  thoroughly  indifferent  to  all  adverse 
comment,  and  in  such  provokingly  good 
humor  with  themselves  and  the  world  at 
large,  that  Tina  felt  more  envious  than  ever. 
Laura  displayed  in  triumph  her  recovered 
treasure,  and  Tom  dabbled  a  slimy  trout  all 
over  the  table  to  be  admired.  Going  up 
stairs  a  little  later,  Helen  met  her  cousin. 

"Will  you  come  into  my  room?"  said 
Mrs.  Rivers  stiffly;  and  as  Helen  stood 
looking  at  her  with  some  curiosity,  "You 
know  I  have  never  interfered  with  your  af- 
fairs, Helen,  except  in  one  instance ;  but  I 
certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so  now,  when 
you  are  making  yourself  so  conspicuous. 

"So conspicuous?"  repeated  Helen,  flush- 
ing and  paling  by  turns — but  Mrs.  Rivers, 
having  got  over  the  awkwardness  of  a  start, 
was  not  to  be  robbed  of  her  lecture. 

"Upon  my  word,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
complaining  accent,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  you.  If  you  were  like  any  other 
girl  in  the  world  my  efforts  to  provide  for 
your  future  would  be  of  some  use ;  but 
you  seem  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit ;  and 
just  now,  when  I  gave  up  everything,  and 
came  down  here  for  your  sake  — "  Helen's 
lovely  eyes  opened  wider  at  this,  and 
her  mouth  drooped  in  a  curious  little 
smile — "you  refuse  to  do  anything  to  help 
me.  I  know  Mr.  Gurney  admired  you  at  one 
time,  and  if  you  were  decently  civil  to 
him—  " 

"  He  might  marry  me,  and  then  I  would 
be  no  longer  dependent  on  you,"  interrupted 
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Helen,  putting  out  her  hand  with  a  swift,  in- 
dignant gesture. 

"We  have  never  regretted  our  charity," 
said  Mrs.  Rivers  magnificently  —  but  flush- 
ing a  little  under  the  earnest  gaze  of  her 
young  kinswoman; — and  she  rambled  on  at 
incoherent  length  about  Jack's  late  attention 
and  Helen's  ingratitude,  and  spiced  her  re- 
marks with  quotations  from  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Graves,  and  Mrs.  Lawlor. 

After  all,  it  must  not  be  put  down  to  Mrs. 
Rivers's  discredit  that  she  felt  so  deeply  on 
this  subject,  seeing  that  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant one  society  had  to  offer  its  feminine 
youth ;  and  she  would  in  time  to  come, 
doubtless,  plan  as  ambitiously  and  perse- 
veringly  and  cold-bloodedly  to  get  her  own 
daughter  out  of  her  house  and  into  a  fitting 
establishment.  She  had  a  genuine,  if  self- 
ish, liking — a  very  decided  respect — for  her 
cousin,  not  unmixed  with  fear.  That  she  did 
not  understand  Helen  was  not  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  younger  woman's  superior  clever- 
ness, but  because  Mrs.  Rivers's  thoughts  and 
opinions  clustered  round  a  certain  polar 
point  of  motive  and  stopped  there,  as  in  the 
present  instance.  Looking  at  the  question 
from  her  standpoint,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
Helen  was  acting  very  badly.  She  was  self- 
willed  and  impatient  and  ungrateful — yes, 
certainly  ungrateful,  and  did  not  quite  real- 
ize the  fact  that  material  benefits  parsimoni- 
ously bestowed  are  all  that  dependents  have 
any  right  to  demand  or  expect. 

Miss  Oulton  was  at  this  present  moment 
summoning  all  the  less  condemnatory  traits 
in  her  character  to  her  aid.  She  had  fully 
intended  to  confide  in  her  cousin  as  soon 
as  they  were  fairly  at  home  once  more,  but 
she  had  no  mind  to  have  her  secret  wrested 
from  her  by  such  coarse  reproach,  or  to  have 
it  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  to  contra- 
dict Mrs.  Lawlor's  insinuations.  She  looked 
at  Mrs.  Rivers  with  a  hopeless  sense  of  the 
gulf  that  lay  between  them,  trying  to  find 
some  peaceful  solution  for  their  present  mis- 
understanding. 

"  Ah  well,  Cousin  Althea,"  she  said,  with 
a  sort  of  patient  irony,  "  there  is  no  danger  of 
my  ever  forgetting  what  I  owe  to  you  and 
VOL.  III.— 39. 


Mr.  Rivers.  You  have  both  been  very  pa- 
tient with  my  faults  thus  far ;  try  to  be  pa- 
tient a  little  longer.  I'll  promise  not  to  dis- 
grace you  in  any  way,  and  I  hope  I  may  not 
have  to  tax  your  generosity  much  longer." 
And  she  went  away,  leaving  her  cousin  to 
digest  this  rather  ambiguous  explanation  as 
best  she  might. 

The  hot  wind  died  away  toward  evening, 
but  left  the  air  as 

"  Still  and  hushed  and  close 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death." 

It  was  an  atmosphere  that  in  any  other  cli- 
mate would  have  presaged  a  storm.  A  lurid 
light  lingered  on  the  gray  cliffs  above  the 
house,  long  after  the  valleys  below  were 
plunged  in  shadow.  The  leaves  stirred  and 
fluttered  now  and  then  with  uncanny  shivers, 
as  if  shaken  by  invisible  winds.  All  the 
flowers  that  had  been  burned  and  blackened 
by  the  fierce  kisses  of  the  north  wind  now 
drooped  languidly,  giving  out  their  last  breath 
in  passionate  fragrance. 

It  was  a  very  listless  party  that  assembled 
that  evening  about  Gurne/s  table.  Jack 
tried  desperately  to  give  some  animation  to 
the  talk,  but  his  efforts  met  neither  recogni- 
tion nor  reward.  So  long  had  these  visitors 
dined  together  apart  from  the  world,  they 
had  the  air  of  a  family  party  rather  than 
formal  guests,  holding  themselves  free  from 
the  obligation  of  any  social  strain.  Tina  be- 
ing discovered  by  her  right  hand  neighbor 
surreptitiously  devouring  a  novel  between 
courses,  had  the  offending  volume  quietly 
taken  out  of  her  hand,  and  her  delinquencies 
held  up  for  public  condemnation. 

"Why,  this  is  dreadful,"  said  Jack,  flutter- 
ing the  leaves  tantalizingly  just  out  of  her 
reach.  And  he  proceeded  to  read  the  title 
and  desultory  scraps,  interspun  with  paren- 
thetic criticism,  more  or  less  ironical. 

Tina  grew  indignant  and  rose  impetuously 
to  appeal  to  Gurney.  "  Please,  may  I  not 
do  as  I  please  ?  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
be  rude  to  read  at  the  table," — as  her  mother 
roused  herself  to  administer  a  caustic  re- 
proof. "  I'm  trying  to  combine  two  kinds 
'of  digestion  at  once  " — with  something  of 
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her  old  saucy  spirit ;  and  then  she  broke  off 
in  a  laugh  to  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Jack, 
who  was  immediately  ordered,  under  direful 
penalty,  to  restore  his  prize. 

Mrs.  Lawlor  shook  her  head  amiably,  "  I 
don't  wonder  you  wanted  to  finish  that  story. 
It's  perfectly  fascinating." 

"  How  does  it  turn  out?"  queried  the  in- 
jured reader,  suddenly  abandoning  her  po- 
sition. It  was,  indeed,  very  seldom  that 
Miss  Graves  had  the  steadfastness  to  finish 
anything,  preferring  to  take  her  literary  pab- 
ulum, when  she  could,  by  absorption.  "  I 
don't  care  for  it  now, "  she  said  with 
dignity,  as  Jack  feebly  strove  to  atone  for  his 
impertinence  by  restoring  A  Love  in  Fetters; 
and  she  turned  her  attention  to  Mrs.  Law- 
lor's  free  synopsis  of  its  final  chapters. 

"  What  trash  you  women  read,"  growled 
Mr.  Rivers;  but  the  "  women  "  were  deep  in 
a  discussion  of  the  heroine,  and  his  scorn 
went  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

"  So  the  fair  lady  turns  the  cold  shoulder 
on  the  hero  because  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  him,"  interpolated  Jack,  "  and 
they  both  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
wide  seas  apart.  What's  the  motive?  the 
moral?  because  such  a  charming  fiction 
couldn't  be  without  one.  Is  it  that  a  man 
is  guilty  before  he  is  proved  guilty  ?  or  that 
woman,  as  a  sex,  is  over-exacting  ?  " 

"  Miserable  stuff ! "  went  on  Mr.  Rivers, 
like  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  play. 

"Certainly  not,  Mr.  Jack";  and  Madame 
Flech  smiled  on  him — her  bewildering,  de- 
risive smile.  "  Love  blots  out  all  exactions 
save  love.  Let  a  woman  be  certain  of  a 
man's  devotion,  and  she  will  forgive  him 
everything — everything,"  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence that  silenced  the  rest  of  the  critics, 
but  left  them  slightly  in  doubt  as  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  her  declaration.  "And  you  are 
quite  right,  too,  Mr.  Rivers.  We  read  so 
much  just  to  amuse  us  that  we  have  minds 
sponge-like — they  soak  up  one  moment  only 
to  be  squeezed  dry  the  next." 

Mr.  Rivers  was  flattered  into  joining  the 
controversy.  "  It's  not  a  woman's  province  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  men,  anyhow,"  —  with 
sweeping  dogmatism.  "There's — um — a — a 


different  standard  set  up  for  our  sex,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  and  a  good  many  battles  are  fought 
under  it,"  put  in  Jack  with  a  grin. 

Helen  had  been  idly  crumbling  a  bit  of 
bread  into  minutest  particles,  apparently  in- 
different to  this  literary  symposium;  but  she 
looked  up  at  this,  and  happened  to  catch 
Mrs.  Lawlor's  eye. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,  Helen?" 
gurgled  that  enthusiast ;  "  or  do  you  know 
what  we  have  been  talking  about  ?  Do  you 
think  you  could  have  been  more  trustful 
than  Valerie  ?  "  and  she  leaned  over  the  table 
with  a  sort  of  malicious  eagerness. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  trustful  at  all,"  said  Helen 
bluntly.  "  If  I  had  to  see  Love  only  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  he  would  remain  forever  invisi- 
ble." Her  conversation  with  her  cousin 
that  day  had  served  to  intensify  her  natural 
antipathy  to  the  widow  ten-fold.  She  cared 
nothing  at  all  for  the  woe-worn  Valerie's  for- 
tunes— it  was  the  sheerest  perversity  that 
led  her  to  go  on  piling  up  belligerent  opin- 
ions. .  "  If  my  sweetheart  were  sent  to  Cov- 
entry by  society,  I  certainly  wouldn't  follow 
him  there.  More  than  that,  I'd  probably 
despise  him.  It  takes  only  a  trifle  to  turn 
love  into  hate.  Your  heroine  would  have 
been  wretched,  tied  to  such  a  man,  anyhow. 
It  was  only  a  choice  of  miseries." 

"Oh,  dear,  that  sounds  rather  hard  and 
unfeminine,  my  dear  girl;  don't  you  think 
so  ?  "  murmured  Mrs.  Lawlor  sweetly. 

Madame  Flech  looked  at  Helen  and  then 
threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  host.  "  You 
are  brave,  mademoiselle.  Few  young  la- 
dies dare  to  betray  their  skepticism  on  such 
points." 

"  Oh,  Helen  never  means  half  she  says," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Rivers,  vaguely  conscious 
that  Helen  was  discovering  some  new  in- 
iquity. 

"  I'm  inclined  to  think  she  means  more 
than  she  says,"  said  Madame  dryly,  "  but  her 
heresies  are  only  dangerous  to  her  own  peace 
of  mind."  She  shook  out  her  fan  and  nod- 
ded at  Miss  Oulton  brightly;  but  Helen 
met  her  glance  with  one  of  languid  indiffer- 
ence. 
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"  Mr.  Gurney  is  silent.  I  know  he  is  bored 
with  us,"  persevered  Mrs.  Lawlor. 

"I  should  think  he  would  be,"  said  Mr. 
Graves,  with  a  loud  laugh.  The  millionaire 
boasted  that  he  had  not  read  a  book  for 
twenty  years,  and  naturally  waxed  impatient 
under  even  the  wateriest  book  wisdom. 

"Let's  adjourn,"  he  said  hastily;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  acquiescence  from  his  host, 
he  set  the  example  by  lighting  his  cigar  and 
sauntering  out  independently,  as  became  a 
man  of  millions;  and  the  rest  followed  soon 
thereafter.  As  Helen  rose  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Gurney's  face.  He  was  staring 
straight  before  him  with  a  very  curious  ex- 
pression— by  no  means  a  pleasant  one;  but 
the  next  instant  Mrs.  Lawlor  had  slipped  her 
hand  through  his  arm,  and  he  was  smiling 
down  on  her  in  answer  to  some  confidential 
whisper.  As  they  passed  Helen  the  widow 
was  saying  softly : 

"But  you  must  tell  me  what  jjw*  think." 

"  I'm  not  sentimentalist  enough  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  matter;  but  love  without  con- 
fidence is  impossible — at  any  rate  it  isn't 
worth  the  having,"  he  said  rather  curtly;  and 
Helen  felt  with  a  sudden  startled  conscious- 
ness that  her  bit  of  idle  contradiction  had 
already  wrought  mischief — her  random  arrow 
had  struck  the  person  she  was  most  anxious 
not  to  wound. 

In  the  great  parlor  the  conversation  lan- 
guished once  more.  Tina,  not  being  quite 
satisfied  with  Mrs.  Lawlor's  review,  settled 
herself  in  a  corner  to  finish  her  book.  A 
group  gathered  around  the  long  table  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  The  twilight  was 
just  beginning  to  be  swallowed  up  by  moon- 
light. The  sensuous  perfume  of  the  flowers 
filled  the  room.  The  long  muffled  roar  of 
the  ocean,  so  many  miles  away,  made  a  mel- 
ancholy accompaniment  to  the  murmured 
talk.  Helen  sat  at  one  of  the  windows 
alone,  listening  to  this  thunderous  murmur 
till  she  could  endure  it  no  longer;  and  she 
went  to  the  piano,  where  she  plunged  at  once 
into  deep-toned  fugues  and  chants,  weird, 
fitful  things,  to  drown  the  surf-beat,  but  which 
caught  against  her  will  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
sea-voices.  Dr.  Weston  came  and  took  a 
seat  near  her,  resting'his  silver  head  wearily 


against  the  back  of  his  chair.  He  looked 
older  and  frailer  than  usual,  and  talked  with 
such  evident  effort  that  Miss  Oulton  made 
no  attempt  to  entertain  him ;  but,  finding 
that  he  liked  her  music,  played  on  and  on 
interminably.  For  herself,  no  most  passion- 
ate chord,  no  most  plaintive  harmony,  could 
tranquilize  or  satisfy  her.  She  would  have 
given  much  to  recall  her  words,  but  they 
came  back  relentlessly,  and  took  on  a  hard- 
ness and  flippancy  that  shamed  her  even  in 
the  remembrance. 

"But  I  am  not  hard,"  she  murmured  to 
herself,  amid  her  intricate  warp  and  woof  of 
notes,  with  a  vague,  regretful  wonder  why 
she  could  not  slip  easily  into  the  timid  sub- 
mission that  came  to  other  women  naturally 
and  by  right,  and  take  unquestioning  what 
was  held  out  to  her  by  fate  and  love  and  life. 
Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  long,  low  room 
while  she  played,  taking  in  all  its  quaint  at- 
tractiveness, that  had  grown  so  familiar  and 
so  dear  to  her.  In  every  corner  and  avail- 
able space  were  set  odd  book-shelves, 
crammed  full  and  overflowing;  the  thick 
walls  made  spacious  cushioned  window  seats 
to 'tempt  the  passer-by;  the  wide  fire  place 
between  two  of  these  embrasures,  piled  high 
with  logs  ready  to  light  at  a  touch,  showed 
how  the  winter  was  defied — indeed,  its 
flames  had  glowed  for  them  more  than  once 
during  their  stay.  Two  or  three  wicker 
lounges,  piled  with  gay  Japanese  tasselled 
quilts  and  cushions,  offered  another  premium 
for  idleness;  the  somber,  soft  rugs  on  the 
floor,  the  loose  swinging  draperies  at  the  win- 
dows, barbaric  in  hue,  silky  in  texture;  a 
gleam  of  color  here  and  there  from  some 
slender  gold  vase,  or  a  bowl  of  crimson  roses 
set  on  an  ebony  stand — all  made  a  picture 
impossible  to  be  reproduced,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

All  at  once,  into  Helen's  misty,  disquiet 
musings,  Mrs.  Rivers  thrust  her  voice — shrill, 
peremptory.  "  Do  give  us  something  livelier, 
Helen,  than  those  funereal  things;  they  make 
me  horribly  nervous." 

"  Yes,  give  us  a  waltz  or  something  jolly," 
echoed  Mr.  Graves.  "  We  seem  to  be  all 
going  to  sleep." 

Gurney  and  Mrs.  Lawlor  were  at  the  open 
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window  just  behind  Helen,  and  at  Mr. 
Graves's  malapropos  suggestion  Miss  Oulton 
rose  immediately,  and  proposed  that  the 
widow  take  her  place ;  but  that  lively  per- 
son for  once  refused  to  be  accommodating, 
preferring  to  lose  her  reputation  for  amiabil- 
ity rather  than  her  snug  tete  a  fete. 

"  It's  a  gruesome  sort  of  night,  anyhow. 
I  thought  Helen's  music  quite  appropriate," 
said  Jack,  who  had  been  going  restlessly  from 
one  occupation  to  another,  hanging  over  the 
piano  a  moment  to  mingle  his  voice  with 
the  melody,  making  half  serious  efforts  to 
overcome  Tina's  anger,  talking  saucy  non- 
sense with  Madame  Flech.  "And  apropos  of 
gruesomeness,  this  place,  to  be  absolutely 
perfect,  Gurney,  needs  a  ghost,"  he  said  sud- 
denly. "  Even  a  second  hand  spectre  would 
do—" 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  can  supply 
that  small  omission,"  said  his  host,  looking 
over  to  Dr.  Weston  with  an  odd  little  smile. 
"  If  there  is  anything  we  pride  ourselves  on, 
here,  it  is  our  ghostly  traditions." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  and  Jack  sprang  to 
his  feet  in  pretended  excitement.  "Tell  us 
all  about  her — for  of  course  it's  a  ferrfi- 
nine  spook," — with  careless  irreverence. 
"They're  decidedly  the  most  interesting. 
Does  she  walk  hereabouts?  What's  her  other 
name  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  joking,"  said  Gurney  coolly.  "  I 
can't  do  justice  to  the  story  myself,  but  there's 
an  old  Spaniard  on  the  place  who  is  the  legit- 
imate keeper  of  the  phantom,  and  I'll  send 
for  him." 

There  had  been  a  general  protest  at  Gur- 
ney's  first  assertion,  but  this  matter-of-fact 
acceptance  of  Jack's  idle  words  did  more  to 
rouse  curiosity  than  the  most  mysterious 
manner;  and  Gurney  was  straightway  over- 
whelmed with  questions  which  he  parried 
good-naturedly. 

"  Jos£  alone  shall  tell  you  the  story,"  he  in- 
sisted. "  And  you  may  rest  assured  that  what 
he  doesn't  remember  he  can  invent.  I  didn't 
know  how  strong  your  nerves  were,  else  I 
would  have  told  you  long  before  that  this 
house  goes  by  the  name  of  '  La  Casa  de  los 
Espiritus  —  the  house  of  spirits.  No,  I've 


never  come  face  to  face  with  the  apparition 
myself,  but  I  live  in  hope  that  she  will  appear 
some  day." 

Tina  breathed  a  long  sigh.  "  This  is  too 
delicious,"  she  cried,  forgetting  at  once  her 
grievances  and  the  woes  of  the  much-tried 
Valerie,  and  dancing  about  Gurney  in  a  very 
rapture  of  curiosity,  her  eyes  shining  like 
stars.  "  Come  outside,  where  we  can  breathe, 
and  where  the  dusk  weaves  shadows  just  for 
ghosts  to  hide  in,"  she  commanded  with 
dramatic  gesture.  "Come,  papa — come,  all 
of  you,"  and  she  set  the  example  by  vanishing 
through  one  of  the  windows. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  story-teller 
made  his  appearance;  while  the  expectant 
group  that  had  followed  Tina  settled  them- 
selves in  very  dolcefar  niente  attitudes  on  the 
porch,  or  strolled  up  and  down  the  broad  drive 
in  the  moonlight.  The  far-away  piercing  cry 
of  some  restless  night  bird,  the  solemn  "  who  ? 
who?"  of  an  owl  overhead  in  the  trees,  and 
the  roll  of  the  unceasing  surf  only  seemed  to 
intensify  the  silence.  The  clinging  fragrance 
of  the  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  over  the 
porch,  and  the  still  heavier  odor  from  the 
big  white  datura  tree  before  the  door,  floated 
around  them,  and  seemed  to  penetrate  soul 
and  heart,  as  well  as  the  outward  sense. 
They  all  began  to  feel  a  little  eerie,  and  to 
wish  they  had  not  invoked  such  weird  enter- 
tainment. 

But  before  anybody  had  courage  to  put 
his  cowardice  into  words,  Jos£  appeared — 
sad,  grave,  deep-voiced,  white  haired — and 
refusing  to  come  among  the  party  on  the 
porch,  stood  leaning  silently  against  the  da- 
tura; while  Gurney  in  a  few  murmured  words 
of  Spanish  made  known  to  him  the  desire  of 
the  senoras  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  La  Casa 
de  los  Espiritus. 

The  old  man,  with  his  broad  hat  and  long 
white  beard,  looked  himself  like  a  shadow 
of  the  past,  and  the  clustering  white  bells 
above  him  nodded  and  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight  like  a  group  of  phantom  faces. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  the  story 
as  he  told  it.  The  low,  earnest  tone,  the 
tender  Spanish  accent,  the  sudden  lapses 
into  his  native  tongue  as  he  grew  more 
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excited,  the  weird,  pathetic  gestures,  made 
it  a  thousand  times  more  effective  than  it 
could  have  been  from  any  other  lips :  while 
the  moonlight,  melting  and  changing  between 
the  trees  like  great  globules  of  quicksilver, 
finally  flung  down  a  flood  of  white  glory,  and 
turned  the  figure  of  the  old  man  to  a  moving 
silhouette,  outlined  against  the  clear  sky. 
And  his  audience  sat  as  spellbound  as  did 
the  wedding  guests  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  tell  his  tale  well. 
He  had  known  the  actors  in  the  tragedy. 
They  were  the  only  links  that  bound  him  to 
his  birthplace.  His  voice  shook  as  he  re- 
lated the  closing  scene  of  the  sad  history — 
the  stern  will  of  the  proud  old  Don,  that 
would  not  bend  or  break,  that  set  at  defiance 
love  and  law  alike,  that  would  not  confess 
the  remorse  which  silvered  his  hair  and 
made  him  hollow-eyed,  and  "like  a  sick 
man,"  the  stubborn  will  that  resisted  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  to  leave  the  place  of  such 
horrors,  and  return  to  Spain;  though  night 
after  night  a  white-robed  figure  glided  to  his 
bedside,  and  the  tender,  beseeching  voice  of 
his  murdered  daughter  pleaded  for  forgive- 
ness. At  last  the  time  came  when  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  was  carried  away. 

"  In  a  great  ship,"  said  Jose  tremulously, 
"  and  we  alone  were  left  behind.  I  was  a 
boy  then,  and  my  father  had  made  himself 
hated,  because  he  dared  to  speak  of  the  poor 
young  senorita  (heaven  rest  her  soul !).  We 
were  left  behind,  and  the  ship  went  down  in 
a  storm,  in  sight  of  a  Spanish  port,  pierced 
by  the  rocks  of  the  Spanish  coast.  My  fa- 
ther died  but  little  while  ago.  And  7  am 
left.  It  is  sad,  senoras,  you  see ;  it  is  not  a 
story  for  merry  people,  but  I  have  told  you 
all.  I  crave  your  pardon  for  making  it  so 
long ;  an  old  man  does  not  know  when  to 
rest  his  tongue — and  I  crave  your  pity  for 
the  dead,"  and  with  a  melancholy  "  buenos 
noches"  he  strode  away.  And  the  "merry 
people  "  sat  in  the  white  moonlight,  as  mute 
as  though  the  goddess  of  silence  had  touched 
them,  till  long  after  the  sound  of  his  uncer- 
tain footsteps  had  died  away.  This  was  not 
what  they  had  bargained  for.  It  was 


altogether  too  real  to  be  pleasant,  and  was 
such  a  curious  climax  to  their  reaching  out 
after  sensation,  that  each  waited  for  another 
to  break  the  silence. 

Suddenly  a  little  cry  from  MissOulton  made 
the  ladies  scream  and  huddle  together,  and 
even  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet  with  rather 
ludicrous  abruptness.  The  spell  was  broken, 
and  there  was  instantly  bustle  and  talk  enough 
to  more  than  atone  for  their  long  breathing 
space,  while  the  author  of  the  disturbance 
was  forgotten  in  the  exclamations  and  com- 
ments that  followed. 

Miss  Oulton  had  been  sitting  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  vines,  the  most  eager  listener  of 
them  all.  At  any  other  time  she  might  have 
heard  such  a  story  unmoved,  for  she  was 
neither  credulous  nor  sentimental;  but  so 
many  things  had  been  crowded  into  the  last 
few  days,  the  routine  of  her  life  had  been  so 
strangely  changed,  that  she  was  fairly  out  of 
tune.  To  add  to  her  bewildered  mood,  Gur- 
ney  had  been  sitting  near  her  on  the  low  rail- 
ing of  the  veranda — so  near  that  her  dress  al- 
most brushed  his  feet ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Law- 
lor  over  whom  he  bent  now  and  then  with 
some  murmured  word,  or  to  adjust  her 
shawl.  At  another  time  Helen  might  have 
been  jealous  or  angry;  now  she  saw  this  by- 
play with  a  kind  of  dumb  apathy,  as  if  she 
had  all  at  once  slipped  off  her  own  identity, 
and  lost  therewith  the  meaning  of  such  idle 
words  as  love  and  friendship.  Her  face  was 
turned  away  from  the  rest,  and  she  could 
see  what  they  could  not — something  moving 
outside  the  interlacing  vines.  Whether  it 
was  the  moonbeams  dancing  in  and  out — a 
trick  of  her  imagination — or  a  tangible  ob- 
ject, she  could  not  be  certain,  so  she  only 
watched  and  waited ;  but  as  old  Jose"  said 
his  "good  night,"  she  clearly  discerned  a 
slender  figure,  white-robed  and  tall,  that 
crossed- the  porch  at  the  further  end  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  house,  even  while  she  gazed 
at  it.  She  did  not  move,  but  the  involunta- 
ry exclamation  that  startled  the  others  show- 
ed how  unreasonably  nervous  she  had  grown. 
She  stood  up  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"What   is   it?"    asked    Gurney    sharply, 
touching  her  arm  lightly  as  he  stood  beside 
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her.  "You  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  let  this 
bit  of  by-gone  tragedy  frighten  you,"  he 
said  with  rather  a  harsh  laugh.  "My  faith ! 
I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  so  successful. 
You  saw  something  or  somebody?  I  dare 
say  it  was  Jessie  stealing  out  to  meet  her 
lover.  Mrs.  Herling  frowns  down  all  such 
irregularities,  but  that  sort  of  fidelity  laughs 
at  lock-smiths  and  house-keepers.  Come, 
confess  that  you  are  convinced." 

Helen  only  shook  her  head.  She  was 
certain  that  her  vision  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  jaunty  little  parlor-maid;  but  it  seem- 
ed too  absurd  a  question  for  argument,  so 
she  quietly  sat  down  again,  and  listened  to 
the  bewildering  rattle  of  small  talk  that  had 
found  its  way  to  the  surface  again. 

"Well,  all  the  parties  in  this  affectionate 
vendetta  seem  to  have  been  disposed  of  but 
the  wicked  knife  that  did  the  mischief.  What 
became  of  //,  I  wonder?"  said  Jack  care- 
lessly. 

It  was  essentially  Jack's  province  to  un- 
earth the  most  unlikely  topic  for  considera- 
tion; in  fact,  he  rather  prided  himself  on 
this  ingenious  characteristic,  and  offered  it  as 
a  proof  of  his  vast  conversational  resource. 
At  the  present  moment  he  was  rather  dumb- 
founded when  Dr.  Weston  said  in  his  slow, 
tranquil  way:  "Possibly /can  tell  you  that"; 
but  he  recovered  himself  immediately. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir ;  I  feel  that  even  / 
would  be  capable  under  my  present  inspira- 
tion of  subprenaing  two  or  three  spirits, 
but," — in  a  milder  voice — "they  should  be 
Roederer  and  Bourbon,  and  names  of  that 
ilk." 

"Pshaw,  Jack,  don't  be  silly,"  and  Tina 
turned  on  the  doctor.  "Dear  Padre,  please 
tell  us,"  and  the  rest  chorused  an  eager  as- 
sent. 

"This  is  not  tragic,  it  is  only  curious," 
said  the  doctor  hesitatingly.  "  When  I  first 
came  to  California  circumstances  led  me  into 
this  part  of  the  state,  and  for  a  time  I  was 
practicing  physician  in  the  neighboring  town. 
It  was  almost  purely  a  Spanish  town  then, 
and  I  came,  through  the  exigencies  of  my 
profession,  to  know  the  priests  of  the  Mission 
well,  and  had  more  than  once  been  able  to 


serve  them.  I  was  a  heretic,  but  even  here- 
tics can  be  made  useful  sometimes.  One 
day  I  was  called  to  see  an  old  half-breed 
Indian  who  had  been  a  convert,  but  whose 
religion  had  spun  itself  out  to  the  frailest 
of  ties. 

"'I  want  to  confess,'  he  whispered:  'I 
sent  for  the  priest,  but  he  not  come ;  you 
will  do  as  well.'  I  urged  him  to  wait,  but 
no :  'Doctor  and  priest  all  the  same,'  and  he 
leered  at  me  with  his  horrible  old  skinny 
lips,  his  sunken  eyes.  Then  he  took  from 
among  the  pile  of  rags  on  which  he  lay  a 
tiny  dagger,  set  with  blazing  stones,  gorgeous 
enough  for  a  queen's  toy.  Its  blade  was 
rusted,  its  gold  tarnished.  As  I  turned  it 
over  curiously, 

"'I  stole  it  from  the  Mission,'  he  mum- 
bled, 'but  it  has  always  burned  my  hands. 
I  was  going  to  give  it  back  to  the  priests,  but 
you  may  have  it  now,'  and  the  next  moment 
he  sank  back,  dead. 

"  When  the  holy  Father  came  five  minutes 
later,  I  gave  him  the  dagger  and  repeated 
Manuel's  words;  and  then  and  there  I  first 
heard  the  story  of  the  Romierez  family,  as 
Jose"  told  it  to-night. 

"'  Do  you  keep  this  cursed  thing,  doctor,' 
said  Padre  Sebastian  when  he  had  finished 
his  tale.  'It  was  too  unholy  to  lay  on  the 
altar  of  the  virgin ;  but  you  have  a  bold  heart,' 
and  he  laughed  a  little,  'and  you  won't  be 
afraid  of  it  because  of  its  wicked  history. 
The  Mission  owes  you  ten-fold  more  than 
that,  but  keep  it  as  a  curiosity  if  you  will; 
you  are  fond  of  such  things.' 

"And,  protest  as  I  would,  he  refused  to 
take  it  from  me.  When  Gurney  bought  the 
Casa  here,  with  its  ghost's  walk  and  name,  I 
handed  over  the  dagger  as  one  of  his  right- 
ful possessions.  And  now  let's  see  it,  for 
it's  worth  seeing.  You  have  it  somewhere 
about,  haven't  you?" 

Before  Gurney  had  time  to  answer,  Helen 
caught  his  arm. 

"  Say  yes,"  she  whispered  ;  "  I  will  get  it. 
It  is  in  my  room  "  ;  and  she  slipped  a.way, 
unobserved  by  the  others. 

But  before  she  reached  the  stair-case,  Gur- 
ney was  at  her  side. 
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"  Pray,  don't  take  so  much  trouble  for 
such  a  trifle,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  I'll  make 
it  all  right  with  these  insatiable  sensation- 
seekers";  and  then,  all  at  once,  he  stopped, 
seeing  how  pale  and  distressed  she  looked, 
and  drew  her  gently  toward  him. 

"  I  wish  that  confounded  story  had  never 
been  resurrected.  It  was  all  my  fault  but — " 

"But  you  could  not  suppose  anybody 
would  be  so  weak-minded  as  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  it,"  she  interrupted.  "  Well,  / 
would  not  at  any  other  time,  but  just  now  it 
seems  to  me  horribly  real  and  near."  She 
raised  her  eyes,  almost  over-brimmed  with 
glittering  tears.  "  Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
Steven,  for  that — or — or  anything'  else,"  she 
whispered  suddenly,  and  turned  to  him  with 
a  swift,  involuntary  caress. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  yielded 
even  so  much  token  of  her  love,  and  it  swept 
away  the  last  remnant  of  distrust  from  their 
path.  His  voice  trembled  a  little,  as  holding 
her  close,  he  murmured  : 

"  My  darling  !  Please  God,  nothing  shall 
ever  come  between  us — nothing  "- — with  sun- 
dry attestations  that  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  to  a  third  person. 

But  Helen  was  already  repentant  of  her 
brief  submission,  and  insisted  on  going  on 
her  self-imposed  errand. 

"  Then  I  will  wait  for  you  here,"  he  de- 
clared very  authoritatively,  and  she  ran  light- 
ly up  the  stairs,  throwing  him  a  saucy  kiss 
from  the  landing. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  with  her  foolish 
tremors  all  dispelled,  sighing  a  little  sigh  of 
content  for  her  own  happiness.  "  How  good 
he  is,"  she  thought,  with  a  humility  at  which 
Mrs.  Rivers  would  have  opened  her  eyes 
incredulously. 

The  upper  hall  was  not  lighted,  but  the 
moon,  shining  through  the  wide  open  win- 
dows, made  it  easy  to  find  her  way.  Once 
in  her  room,  she  lit  a  candle,  and  turned  to 
open  the  silver  box  that  stood  on  a  table  be- 
side her  bed.  But  the  box  was  already  open, 
and  a  glance  within  showed  that  the  dagger 
was  gone. 

All  her  newly  acquired  courage  left  her  in 
an  instant.  Surely,  this  was  something  more 


than  mere  coincidence.  She  made  haste  to 
search  every  corner  of  the  room,  although 
she  felt  that  her  search  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  at  last  came  back  to  the  filagree  casket, 
whose  emptiness  seemed  to  mock  her  dumb 
dismay,  holding  the  light  above  it  in  the  help- 
less fashion  of  one  who  has  exhausted  his 
resources,  and  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next. 

The  light  fell  on  some  gleaming  object  in 
one  corner  of  the  box,  and  Helen  picked  it 
up  mechanically —  a  heavy  diamond  ring, 
the  stones  curiously  set  in  old  fashioned 
style  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  and  the  hoop  of 
gold  worn  down  to  a  slender  thread.  The 
blood  surged  up  into  her  face,  and  she  look- 
ed behind  her,  half  expecting  to  see  the  own- 
er of  this  strange  hostage  for  the  missing  dag- 
ger— the  author  of  this  most  uncanny  jest. 
But  not  even  a  puff  of  wind  came  in  to  stir 
the  flame  of  her  candle.  She  could  hear  the 
sound  of  laughing  voices  below  ;  she  could 
see  the  gleam  of  the  white  roses  in  the  still 
whiter  light  outside.  All  her  childish  fear 
came  back  to  her.  Without  hesitating  a 
moment  she  left  the  room,  slipping  the  ring 
on  her  finger  for  safe  keeping.  Gurney 
could  help  her  unravel  this  mystery.  She 
longed  for  his  presence  to  dispel  the  dread 
creeping  over  her. 

Out  in  the  broad  hall,  where  the  moon- 
light made  a  path  of  light,  she  walked  a 
dozen  steps — not  more — with  nervous  haste, 
and  then  stood  fixed  to  the  floor  as  if  she 
had  been  turned  to  stone.  For  out  of  the 
shadow  there  came  suddenly  toward  her  a 
white-clad  figure — the  figure  of  a  woman, 
with  ghastly,  pallid  face  and  dark,  pleading 
eyes.  Her  jet-black  hair  hung  round  her 
like  a  cloak ;  from  one  hand  swung  a  rosary 
of  silver  beads,  the  other  held  the  lost  dag- 
ger, whose  jewels  danced  and  gleamed  as  the 
moonlight  struck  on  them :  and  from  the 
slender  white  throat  a  thin,  slow  line  of  blood 
trickled  down  over  the  white  dress  and 
stained  the  restless  hands. 

It  might  not  have  been  half  a  minute  that 
Helen  stood  paralyzed,  noting  with  horrible 
distinctness  every  crease  in  the  blood-stained 
dress,  every  movement  of  the  slippered  feet ; 
but  to  her  it  seemed  an  eternity  till,  with  one 
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mighty  effort,  she  sprang  past  the  terrible 
thing  that  barred  her  way,  and  reached  the 
stairs.  She  heard  a  low,  gurgling  moan  be- 
hind her  and  a  heavy  fall,  but  these  things 
only  added  wings  to  her  feet.  She  had  found 
her  voice  once  more,  and  one  wild  shriek 
after  another  rang  through  the  house  as  she 
blindly  stumbled  down  the  stairs.  Almost 
before  she  reached  the  last  step  Gurney 
was  with  her;  she  felt  the  clasp  of  his 
arms  about  her;  she  heard  his  passionate 
exclamation,  his  caressing  entreaties  to  tell 
him  what  had  happened :  then  the  clamor  of 
voices,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  the 
crowd  of  eager,  curious  faces.  Even  the 
servants  were  there.  She  tried  again  and 
again  to  speak,  faltered  out  some  incoherent 
words,  and  with  a  shudder  hid  her  face  on 
Gurney's  breast. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Helen,  try  to  control 
yourself,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rivers  irritably. 
"  Don't  frighten  us  all  to  death." 

The  sound  of  her  cousin's  voice  brought 
her  back  to  the  realities  sooner  than  anything 
else  would  have  done,  and  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will  she  managed  to  tell  something  of  the  cause 


of  her  terror — enough  to  send  the  curiosity 
and  excitement  up  to  fever  height.  She  put 
out  her  hand  in  a  dumb  appeal  against  the 
questions  that  assailed  her,  caught  sight  of 
the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  began  to  tremble 
again. 

"Oh,  Steven,"  she  whispered  fearfully; 
"did  she  put  it  there?" 

He  caught  the  ring  and  hand  in  a  rude 
clasp. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?"  he  asked 
hoarsely,  turning  as  white  as  Helen  herself. 

She  looked  at  him  almost  vacantly.  The 
blood  seemed  to  beat  in  her  ears,  the  floor 
to  sway  under  her.  As  through  a  mist  she 
saw  Mrs.  Herling's  tall,  gaunt  shape  plunging 
headlong  from  some  height,  and  heard  an — 

"Ach  Gott!  come,  come,  she  dies — Miss 
Alice!" 

She  felt  Gurney's  arms  relax  their  hold, 
and  the  group  of  familiar  faces  faded — was 
blotted  out;  the  voices  died  away  to  a  mur- 
mur— to  silence.  She  felt  herself  drifting 
down,  down,  and  then  came  a  blank,  as  she 
slid  in  a  helpless,  senseless  heap  to  the 
floor. 


[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER.  | 


GRAN'MA. 

LIFE  gives  us  but  a  notion  of  ourselves, 
Our  temporary  whereabouts  in  action ; 
For  back  of  life  and  forward  of  our  times 
There  must  be  yet  the  gist  of  what  we  are. 
The  dawning  and  the  dying  of  the  quick 
May  only  be  two  changes  in  our  scenes — 
Two  doors  by  childhood  fingers   opened  wide; 
The  entrance  and  the  exit  of  a  babe. 

Behold  how  life  on  life  laps  overward  ! — 
Grandmother  sitting  in  a  world  of  toys, 
With  children's  children  in  the  nursery, 
Propped  in  the  wide  arms  of  her  rocking-chair, 
The  white  hair  straying  thinly  on  her  brow 
Beneath  the  deep  crimped  border  of  her  cap ; 
Her  hands  once  delicate,  all  wrinkled  now, 
Like  bird  claws  clutched  around  the  chair's  great  arm  ; 
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She  crooning  softly  some  old  lullaby 

To  calm  the  viking,  vigorous  in  her  lap, 

Whose  round  legs  kicking  upward  in  the  air 

Foretoken  struggles  farther  on  the  road. 

Softly  the  crooning  song  fades  feebly   out, 

The  old  maternal  smile,  so  sadly  kind, 

Droops  toward  her  breast,  to  be  half  hid, 

As  when  a  girl  from  ripe  love  it  was  drooped, 

And  all  is  still.     All  save  the  young  life   boisterous 

That  shouts  with  free  lungs  'round  her  silent  chair, 

Till  coldly  dawns  the  long  expected  fact — 

"Gran'ma  is  dead!"     Then  silence  reigns, 

Still  as  the  young  life  in  suppression  is. 

What  went  before  this  young  life,  in  the  realms, 

And  what  comes  after  to  this  nurser  passing  out? 

That's  what  puzzles  me. 

We  think  we  know 

The  secret  of  the  trees ;  how  one  lies  down 
To  moulder  for  the  next,  and  thus  the  tree-life 
Grows  by  what  is  gone.     Does  all  the  love, 
Out-breathed  in  all  the  world  since  Eve, 
Find  some  fit  lodgment,  like  the  fallen  tree, 
To  nourish  all  of  love  the  world  contains? 
Or  is  it  true,  the  old,  delightful  tale, 
That:  "God  is  Love"?     That  men  and  women  have 
No  soul  but  only  love,  and  that  returns, 
Like  rain-drops  to  the  sea,  again  to  God? 
Again  and  still  again,  recurrent,  as  the  tide, 
The  one  eternal  pulse  of  all  mankind? 
I  wonder  as  I  ponder  on  the  thought — 
A  deal  of  love  has  been  before  our  time 
And  I'm  not  certain  where  it  found  a  lodge. 
In  dark  Annihilation  there's  no  realm 
To  relegate  this  essence  of  the  heart : 
It  must  be  yet  alive,  and  if  it  is, 
And  gaining,  like  the  humus  in  the  soil, 
Then  there  is  hope  of  one  wide  growth  of  love 
Which  shall  be  Man's  redemption. 

If  God 

Is  love,  and  we  are  breathed  of  God, 
Then  what  else  is  the  Soul?     Thus,  then, 
I  reason:     When  the  .mother  dies — and  mother 
Is  the  other  name  of  love — bleached,  ere  she  dies, 
To  whiteness  of  the  soul  thro'  sorrow's  fire — 
She  leaves  behind  to  all  of  hers  that  live, 
Or  are  to  live,  a  legacy  that  richer  is  than  gold ; 
Which,  being  well  invested  by  her  heirs 
Under  the  guardian  that  we  call  "  Our  God  " 
Accumulates  to  make  the  heirs  immortal. 

/    W.  Gaily. 
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HELIGOLAND   AND   A  ROMANCE. 


I  HAVE  visited  in  the  course  of  a  wander- 
ing life  many  places  of  interest,  and  not  a 
few  of  no  interest,  but  I  know  of  no  spot  on 
either  hemisphere  where  I  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself  than  on  the  solitary  islet  of 
Heligoland.  There  is  a  freshness  and  nov- 
elty that  is  positively  delightful,  and  the  isl- 
and presents  such  distinctive  features,  so 
unlike  those  observable  in  any  of  the  usual 
haunts  of  men,  as  would  dissipate  for  a  time 
the  ennui  of  the  most  confirmed  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  tour- 
ist ever  goes,  or  even  thinks  of  going  to  this 
little  place.  Very  probably  he  may  never 
even  have  heard  of  it,  and  it  was  a  mere 
chance  that  took  me  there.  An  accidental 
exchange  of  railroad  rugs,  on  the  passage 
from  London  to  Hamburg,  led  me  into  con- 
versation with  a  very  gentlemanly  but  rather 
dignified  man,  to  whom  I  noticed  both  the 
captain  and  steward  of  the  steamer  were  par- 
ticularly attentive.  Curiously  enough,  he 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  an  English  country 
gentleman  at  whose  house  I  had  been  a 
guest  for  some  days.  On  his  learning  who 
I  was,  the  cautious  reserve  of  the  English- 
man disappeared,  and  that  instinctive  free 
masonry  which  exists  between  young  and 
enthusiastic  natures  soon  made  us  some- 
what intimate  and  confidential.  He  was  go- 
ing to  Heligoland,  and  his  object  was  matri- 
mony— a  sort  of  semi-elopement — for  his  pro- 
spective bride  was  with  her  maiden  aunt, 
enjoying  the  sea-bathing  and  bracing  air  of 
the  Lilliputian  British  possession,  and  had 
written  to  her  lover  telling  him  of  that  fact. 

Her  father  had  some  twelve  months  be- 
fore taken  her  to  London  where  business 
called  him,  and  there,  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  the  young  Hanoverian  met  with  Cap- 
tain Ainsworth,  and  surrendered  her  heart 
to  his  keeping.  Her  father  was  very  angry 
when  told  of  the  state  of  affairs,  for  his 
daughter's  fortune,  left  to  her  by  her  grand- 
father, was  considerable,  and  was  placed  be- 


yond his  control.  He  had,  however,  arrang- 
ed to  bestow  upon  his  head  clerk  the  hand 
of  the  heiress,  with  a  view  to  the  investment 
of  her  money  in  the  mercantile  house  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  which  was  by  no  means  healthy.  By 
the  introduction  of  this  additional  capital, 
and  the  admission  of  his  subordinate  as  a 
partner,  Herr  Diederick  Schmidt  felt  as- 
sured that  he  could  soon  place  his  house  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  commercial  establish- 
ments in  Hamburg.  Hastily  carrying  his 
daughter  off  from  England,  he  immured  her 
closely  at  home,  and  used  every  influence 
to  induce  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
Wearied  out  and  dispirited  she  at  length 
temporized,  and,  a  few  days  before  attaining 
her  majority,  gave  a  pretended  consent  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  the  clerk  more  fav- 
orably. So  pleased  was  Herr  Schmidt  with 
this  concession,  that  he  allowed  her  to  go 
for  a  few  weeks  in  company  with  her  aunt  to 
Heligoland;  and  thither  Captain  Ainsworth 
was  bound,  in  the  hope  of  consummating  his 
happiness.  The  great  difficulty  would  be  to 
keep  Gertrude's  aunt  (to  whom,  however, 
he  was  personally  unknown)  in  ignorance  of 
his  arrival.  It  would  be  necessary  to  remain 
some  days  on  the  island  before  he  could  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  a  friend's  yacht,  on  board 
of  which  during  a  cruise  of  a  few  hours  he 
proposed  being  married  by  a  young  clergy- 
man who  would  be  on  board. 

By  the  time  Ainsworth  had  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars,  we  had  got 
a  good  way  up  the  Elbe  towards  Hamburg, 
and  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  who  had 
formerly  been  master  of  the  elder  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  yacht,  was  called  into  consultation. 
As  I  freely  offered  my  services  to  aid  the 
lover  in  securing  his  bride,  it  was  settled. that 
I  should  accompany  him ;  and  by  acting  as 
spokesman  and  paymaster  on  board  of  the 
steamer  and  at  the  hotel,  prevent  much  no- 
tice being  taken  of  him.  Fortunately,  our 
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passage  had  been  protracted,  and  we  should 
arrive  in  Hamburg  less  than  an  hour  before 
the  departure  of  the  Heligoland  boat. 
Muffling  up  his  face  as  if  suffering  from  tooth- 
ache, Ainsworth  and  I  walked  from  one  boat 
to  the  other;  and  it  was  lucky  that  his  fea- 
tures were  concealed,  for  almost  the  first  man 
we  met  after  landing  was  Herr  Schmidt, 
who  was  evidently  on  the  lookout  for  some 
one  he  expected  to  meet;  but  as  Ainsworth 
had  been  booked  on  the  steamer  as  Capt. 
Herbert,  (his  Christian  name)  there  was  little 
fear  of  the  Hamburg  merchant  learning  of 
his  arrival. 

We  reached  Heligoland  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  bustle  of  landing  found  our 
way  to  the  "  Hotel  Stadt  London  "  without 
attracting  much  attention,  and  after  a  hur- 
ried dinner  we  retired  to  concert  plans  of 
action. 

Heligoland  is  probably  the  smallest  of 
Great  Britain's  possessions,  and  for  its  size 
is  wondrously  pretentious.  Lying  some  for- 
ty miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and 
about  equally  distant  from  the  coasts  of  Sles- 
wick  and  H  olstein,  it  is  a  point  in  the  open 
sea  whence  a  watch  can  be  kept  on  any  war- 
like preparations  made  on  the  neighboring 
mainland.  The  natives  of  this  little  Ararat, 
rising  above  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  nu- 
merically so  insignificant  that  any  forcible 
expression  of  their  will  would  be  the  "ne  plus 
ultra"  of  absurdity;  but  happily  no  feeling 
antagonistic  to  the  rule  they  live  under  dis- 
turbs them.  Without  any  distinct  nationali- 
ty of  their  own,  they  naturally  prefer  the  gov- 
ernment least  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
private  interests;  and  this,  " mirabile  dictu" 
they  enjoy  in  a  British  dependency.  Ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  and  custom  house 
dues,  they  have  the  benefit  of  an  executive 
and  judiciary  without  contributing  to  their 
maintenance.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  content  to  be  without  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  legislature  which  makes  no 
demand  upon  their  purses.  To  American 
citizens  this  may  seem  something  of  an  anom- 
aly, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  "to  the  manner  born  "  a  sovereign  peo- 
ple, perfectly  willing  to  bleed  freely  from 


their  pockets,  so  long  as  they  have  a  voice 
in  the  expenditure  ot  the  revenue,  though 
withal  occasionally  violent  in  their  opposition 
when  the  other  party  is  in  power  and  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  derive  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  office.  Fixed  ideas  of  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  and  of  a  possible  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  are  imbibed  with 
their  primary  maternal  nourishment,  whereas 
the  Heligolander  cares  not  a  whiff  of  his 
pipe  for  such  things,  nor  ever  gives  them  a 
thought. 

He  and  his  fellow  islanders  are  of  one 
class,  maritime.  Pilots  and  fishermen,  their 
wives,  sweethearts,  and  children  comprise  the 
native  population,  and  a  quieter,  more  con- 
tented, or  better  conducted  people  it  were 
hard  to  find.  Bold,  hardy  fellows  are  those 
North  Sea  pilots  who  make  their  home  on 
this  solitary  rock. 

Heligoland  has  a  governor,  a  resident  gov- 
ernor— surely  the  smallest  area  ever  so  dig- 
nified. Of  course  that  important  functionary 
is  a  sailor,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  who 
is  probably  considered  more  qualified  to  rule 
over  these  "  toilers  of  the  sea  "  than  a  lands- 
man. Untrammeled  by  the  dogmatism  of 
lawyers,  who  are,  except  as  visitors,  unknown 
to  the  community,  he  is  at  once  the  umpire 
of  all  disputants,  and  the  sole  magistrate  of 
his  little  dominion.  All  public  business  is 
transacted  in  German,  but  the  natives  have 
a  patois  of  their  own,  the  declensions  and 
conjugations  of  which  would  puzzle  the  most 
erudite  philologist.  A  little  to  the  eastward 
lies  a  still  more  diminutive  islet  appropriate- 
ly named  Sandy  Island,  and  between  this 
smaller  dependency  and  Heligoland,  large, 
roomy  boats  b  elonging  to  the  pilots  ply.  The 
charge  for  ferriage  is  about  the  same  as  the 
fare  of  our  street-cars,  and  the  passage  occu- 
pies about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  in  the 
morning,  during  the  season,  that  these  boats 
reap  their  harvest;  for  Sandy  Island  is  the 
bathing  resort  of  the  numerous  visitors  who 
come  from  Hamburg  and  other  neighboring 
places  to  breathe  the  fresh  sea  air.  This 
influx  demands  a  corresponding  importation 
of  provisions  and  other  requisites,  and  these 
are  daily  received  from  Hamburg. 
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Heligoland  contains  only  seventy  or  eighty 
acres  of  land  altogether,  and  only  poultry 
and  a  few  vegetables  are  cultivated,  princi- 
pally by  the  women  and  children.  A  few 
sheep,  mostly  ewes,  are  domesticated,  and 
here  it  was  that  I  first  saw,  or  even  heard  of, 
the  milking  of  sheep ;  these  are  milked  reg- 
ularly by  the  women,  and  furnish  enough 
milk  for  the  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  of 
the  islanders.  From  the  top  of  the  light- 
house (which  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing, 
having  been  established  two  hundred  years 
ago),  I  have  seen  not  less  than  twenty  ewes 
yielding  their  milk  to  the  hands  of  their  gen- 
tle mistresses.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
transient  visitors  who  prefer  cow's  milk,  one 
or  two  of  those  animals  are  imported  once  a 
year,  and,  when  the  guests  take  their  depart- 
ure are  either  shipped  off  again,  or,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
utilized  as  beef. 

Adjoining  the  landing  are  some  sixty  or 
seventy  houses,  for  the  most  part  occupied 
by  the  native  population.  Ascending  by 
several  flights  of  stairs,  with  broad,  roomy 
landings  at  intervals,  the  upper  town  (or 
Oberland)  is  reached,  which  may  contain  five 
or  six  times  as  many  dwellings,  a  number  of 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  town, 
or  rather  village ;  and  here  the  elite  of  the 
visitors  and  the  few  officials  dwell. 

After  a  consultation  with  Ainsworth,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  attend  the  ball  that 
evening  at  the  subscription  rooms,  where  a 
splendid  German  band  nightly  "discourseth 
most  excellent  music,"  and  there,  if  possible, 
slip  a  note  into  Miss  Schmidt's  hand.  Cau- 
tiously inquiring  from  a  gentleman  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  who  certain  of  the 
ladies  were,  I  brought  up  the  name  of  my 
friend's  inamorata,  and  on  my  expressing  a 
desire  to  be  introduced,  he  kindly  perform- 
ed the  ceremony  of  making  us  acquainted. 
The  young  lady  was  for  the  moment  sitting 
alone,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  handing  to  her 
a  bouquet,  with  the  remark  that  "  the  paper 
inclosing  the  stalks  was  a  note  from  Captain 
Ainsworth."  Seeing  a  gentleman  advancing 
to  address  her,  I  bowed  and  retired  to  await 
developments.  Nor  had  I  long  to  wait ;  for 


having  absented  herself  for  a  few  minutes, 
she  returned,  and  coming  straight  up  to  me> 
said: 

"Tell  Herbert  to  come  to  the  Pavilion  on 
Sandy  Island  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  go  there  to  bathe  every  day  before 
my  aunt  rises." 

"A  very  self-possessed  young  lady,  in- 
deed," was  my  thought,  as  I  turned  my  steps 
toward  our  lodgings. 

The  morning  air  was  delicious  as  Ains- 
worth hurried  me  down  to  the  ferry,  and  the 
beautifully  clear  water  through  which  our 
boat  wended  her  way  was  so  tempting,  so 
different  from  the  discolored  muddy  mixture 
to  be  met  with  in  every  other  watering  place 
I  had  ever  been  at,  that  I  quite  understood 
one  cause  of  the  extreme  popularity  of  this 
resort  of  sea-bathers.  Early  as  the  hour  was, 
at  least  a  hundred  people  were  floundering 
along  the  shores  of  Sandy  Island  when  we  land- 
ed. At  the  pavilion  others,  who  had  already 
taken  their  morning  dip,  were  drinking  coffee 
at  little  tables  in  the  open  air ;  the  ladies  in 
a  charmingly  careless  style  of  attitude,  some 
of  them  combing  and  brushing  out  their 
long  hair  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  who 
might  be  looking. 

When  Captain  Ainsworth  and  Miss 
Schmidt  had  concluded  a  lengthened  tete-a- 
tete  and  settled  their  plans  we  returned  to 
Heligoland.  During  the  next  week  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  young  lady,  and  as  he  was 
only  known  as  Captain  Herbert  among  the 
people  at  the  Conversation  Haus,  Miss  Ger- 
trude's aunt  never  suspected  the  presence  of 
her  niece's  lover  on  the  island.  The  time 
was  passed  in  a  round  of  adventures  entire- 
ly novel  to  me  :  torchlight  boating ;  excur- 
sions at  night  to  the  numerous  caverns  on 
the  rocky  coast,  into  which  the  sea  rushed 
with  a  noise  absolutely  deafening;  shooting 
the  aquatic  birds  which  frequent  the  shores 
in  great  numbers;  lobster  and  crab-fishing; 
dancing  at  the  subscription  room  balls,  where 
the  ladies  from  the  mainland  mingled  in 
the  same  sets  with  the  picturesquely  dress- 
ed native  girls,  with  their  yellow-trimmed 
short  skirts — who,  by  the  way,  conducted 
themselves  with  an  ease  and  total  absence 
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of  mauvatse  honte  that  contrasted  advanta- 
geously with  the  affectations  of  some  of  the 
more  elegantly  dressed  belles  from  the  con- 
tinent. But  of  all  the  amusements  designed 
for  visitors,  that  of  amateur  diving  is  the 
strangest.  Attired  in  a  diver's  suit,  helmet 
and  all,  he  who  would  examine  the  bed  of 
the  sea  walks  into  it  from  the  shore,  while 
a  boat  accompanies  him  on  his  course  to 
supply  fresh  air.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
is  well  known,  and  the  tyro  is  guided  in  the 
right  direction  by  means  of  signals  made  to 
him  with  a  line  attached  to  his  wrist.  It  is 
asserted  that  one  enterprising  gentleman 
walked  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  from 
Heligoland  to  Sandy  Island,  which  must 
be  very  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Though  I  did  not  venture  to  express  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  to  the  narrator,  I  must 
own  to  having  given  only  apparent  credence. 
Fraiilein  Gertrude  was  a  capital  cicerone; 
she  had  visited  the  place  a  number  of  times, 
and  was  familiar  with  every  nook  and  corner, 
with  its  history  and  few  traditions.  She  had 
sketched,  she  had  India-inked,  and  drawn  in 
crayons  every  possible  object  and  landscape 


on  both  islands.  It  was  she  who  told  us  that 
this  lookout  station  of  John  Bull  was  first  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Denmark;  then  Ham- 
burg exercised  her  sway  over  and  claimed  it, 
till  the  Danes  stormed  and  recovered  it;  and 
finally,  some  time  early  in  this  century,  Great 
Britain  captured  it  and  has  since  held  pos- 
session. 

The  eighth  day  after  our  arrival  the  yacht 
of  Ainsworth's  friend  made  her  appearance, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  during  a  short 
cruise  into  the  offing,  the  lovers,  who  had  gone 
on  board,  were  married.  On  her  return  the 
bride  walked  immediately  into  her  aunt's 
room  and  announced  her  marriage,  greatly 
to  the  old  lady's  consternation.  This  was 
somewhat  allayed  by  Ainsworth's  assurance 
that  they  would  immediately  return  to  Ham- 
burg, and  themselves  bear  the  brunt  of  Herr 
Schmidt's  anger.  The  next  day  we  all  took 
passage  for  that  place  on  the  steamer;  and 
I  may  add  that,  unable  to  undo  what  had 
been  done,  the  bride's  father  concluded  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and,  after  his  first  burst 
of  indignation,  became  friendly  if  not 'cor- 
dial. 

Gordon  Greenlaw. 


THE  POT-BOILER   IN   ART. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  like  most  of  our  important 
western  cities,  has  now  attained  that  degree 
of  refinement  and  wealth  which  leads  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  are  in 
each  and  all  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen  and 
ladies  possessing  very  valuable  collections  of 
paintings  by  both  foreign  and  native  artists. 
Many,  also,  who  do  not  consider  themselves 
wealthy,  own  a  few  good  pictures,  and  add 
to  them  from  time  to  time  as  they  feel  them- 
selves able  to  do  so. 

The  many  sales  of  pictures  at  auction, 
and  elsewhere,  give  evidence  of  a  growing 
popular  taste,  satisfied  at  present  with  cheap 
and  inferior  work.  Most  of  the  pictures  dis- 
posed of  at  these  public  sales  are  the  highly- 
colored,  well-varnished  productions  known 
as  "  pot-boilers " ;  and  since  they  satisfy  a 


craving,  and  give  evidence  of  what  may  be 
the  first  dawn  of  a  true  art  longing,  which 
will  certainly  educate  up  to  something  bet- 
ter, it  is  well,  perhaps,  not  to  look  upon  them 
too  contemptuously. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  difference  in 
the  pictures  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction.  There  are  the  "  genuine  oil  paint- 
ings, in  real  gold  gilt  frames "  of  the  familiar 
advertisement ;  the  pot-boiler  proper,  thrown 
off  by  the  artist  "  to  be  sold  for  what  it  will 
bring  " ;  the  sketch ;  and  occasionally  a  really 
good  picture.  With  the  first  of  these,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  manufactured 
by  the  yard  in  Europe,  and  also  in  some 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  are  sliced 
off  as  required.  The  pot-boiler  proper,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  many  degrees  better.  It  is  paint- 
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ed  in  the  studio,  in  the  absence  of  nature, 
with  as  little  art  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  chro- 
mo — that  is,  with  stereotyped  art  only.  It 
has  a  framework  of  conventional  composi- 
tion, with  a  foreground,  distance,  and  middle 
distance  strictly  according  to  rule,  and  a 
tendency  to  the  yellow,  orange,  and  purple 
familiar  in  the  "  original  oil  paintings  in  real 
gold  gilt  frames."  Marine  subjects,  also,  are 
frequently  found  among  the  pot-boilers,  for 
although  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  paint 
well  than  water  in  movement,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  canvas  can  be  covered  by  an 
expanse  of  green  or  blue  waves,  by  means 
of  certain  tricks  well  known  to  the  marine 
painter,  supplemented  by  an  economical  per- 
spective. The  gaily  painted  barge,  too,  is  a 
most  tempting  subject,  both  as  regards  color 
and  drawing,  taking  a  great  deal  of  the  for- 
mer to  very  little  of  the  latter.  It  is  rarely 
that  an  artist  has  even  a  sketch  before  him 
when  he  is  painting  work  of  this  character, 
for  the  class  of  men  most  given  to  the  paint- 
ing of  pot-boilers  have  generally  sold  their 
sketches. 

Still,  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  marked 
difference,  between  the  real  pot-boilers  and 
the  manufactured  "oil  paintings";  for  the 
artist  does  not  paint  to  a  given  pattern,  but 
has  some  conception  in  his  mind,  or  feels 
his  way  towards  something  as  the  work  grows 
under  his  brush.  The  pot-boiler  of  a  great 
artist — for  great  artists  do  sometimes  de- 
scend to  paint  them — is  not  infrequently  a 
work  of  merit,  even  despite  the  carelessness 
with  which  it  is  painted  :  for  a  great  artist 
has  studied  nature  so  much  that  he  is  famil- 
iar with  all  her  moods,  with  all  her  forms, 
tones,  and  subtleties.  In  Europe,  the  artists 
frequently  form  sketching  clubs,  so  called. 
A  subject  is  given,  which  all  of  the  artists 
render  according  to  their  conception — the 
best  sketch  taking  the  whole.  It  is  found 
that  the  best  artist  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  at  this  sort  of  work  ;  it  re- 
quires rather  a  special  faculty — a  gift  of  a 
somewhat  different  order.  It  will  be  found, 
also,  that  not  every  artist  can  paint  a  good 
pot-boiler. 

The  sketch  proper  is  a  study  from  nature, 


begun  and  finished  on  the  spot.  It  is  fre- 
quently completed  in  a  few  hours.  If  a  land- 
scape, the  artist  generally  seeks  to  catch 
some  fleeting  effect — of  sunrise  or  sunset,  of 
cloud,  light  and  shadow,  storm  or  scud.  It 
is  a  matter  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  he  be 
quick  about  it,  for  Nature  waits  for  no  man, 
not  even  for  the  artist  who  adores  her.  If 
he  be  an  enthusiast,  in  love  with  his  subject, 
he  will  have  studied  it  beforehand,  and  have 
primed  and  prepared  his  canvas  accordingly. 
Such  a  one,  Nature,  in  her  beauteous  moods, 
electrifies.  While  painting,  he  is  actually 
unconscious  of  his  physical  being.  With 
palette  full  of  color,  and  a  dozen  brushes  in 
hand,  he  paints  with  one  or  the  other — he 
would  use  all  at  once  if  he  could.  The  rules 
and  resources  of  art  are  so  familiar  to  him 
that  there  is  really  no  mechanical  effort.  All 
drawing  finds  its  proper  place.  The  compo- 
sition, dominants  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
details  come  of  themselves,  unstudied,  per- 
haps even  unthought  of.  He  blends  tone 
into  tone,  color  into  color,  scarcely  looking 
at  his  work,  his  eyes  intent,  feasting  on  his 
subject.  Thrills  go  through  and  through 
him,  as  Nature  sheds  her  wondrous  lights 
and  shadows,  while  hand,  and  eye,  and  heart, 
and  soul  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  seize 
and  render  her  witching  effects.  He  does 
everything  which,  in  the  studio,  he  would 
not  think  of  doing  ;  he  mixes  colors  opaque 
and  transparent ;  he  paints  solid  into  trans- 
parent glazes,  and  he  glazes  transparent  over 
solid  color;  yet  wet  from  his  brush  he  gets 
the  most  subtle  tones  out  of  the  most  un- 
heard-of combinations,  and  at  last,  when  the 
inspiration  is  over,  the  light  dying  away  into 
the  evening  shadow,  and  "  the  fit  is  off,"  he 
arises,  fatigued  and  depressed  by  the  reaction, 
until,  casting  a  glance  at  his  sketch,  he  is 
exultant ;  for  there,  on  his  canvas,  is  fixed 
forever  the  departed  glory — he  has  done  in 
a  few  hours  the  work  of  a  month.  Often  he 
works  in  the  studio  a  month  in  vain,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  In  his  unconscious, 
inspired  condition  he  has  used  colors  and 
combinations  which  he  never  would  have 
dared  to  use  in  his  sober  senses,  in  cold 
blood ;  Nature  has  kissed  back  her  ardent  lov- 
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er,  and  left  the  blush  and  palpitation  of  her 
embrace  upon  his  canvas.  This  is  a  sketch ! 

And  a  picture!  Ah!  that  is  not  for  us 
to  describe.  Let  the  greatest  critic  of  his 
race — of  our  age — speak  : 

"  A  TRUE  PICTURE. — That  only  should  be 
considered  a  picture  in  which  the  spirit — not 
the  materials,  observe,  but  the  animating 
emotion — of  many  such  studies  is  concen- 
trated and  exhibited  by  the  aid  of  long-stud- 
ied, painfully-chosen  forms,  idealized  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  word ;  not  by  audacious 
liberty  of  that  faculty  of  degrading  God's 
works  which  man  calls  his  "  imagination,"  but 
by  perfect  assertion  of  entire  knowledge  of 
every  part  and  character  and  function  of  the 
object;  and  in  which  the  details  are  com- 
pleted to  the  last  line  compatible  with  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  whole,  wrought 
out  with  that  noblest  industry  which  concen- 
trates profusion  into  point,  and  transforms 
accumulation  into  structure.  Neither  must 
this  labor  be  bestowed  on  every  subject 
which  appears  to  afford  a  capability  of  good, 
but  on  chosen  subjects  in  which  Nature  has 
prepared  to  the  artist's  hand  the  purest 
sources  of  the  impression  he  would  convey. 
These  may  be  humble  in  their  order,  but 
they  must  be  perfect  of  their  kind.  There 
is  a  perfection  of  the  hedgerow  and  cottage, 
as  well  as  of  the  forest  and  the  palace ;  and 
more  ideality  in  a  great  artist's  selection  and 
treatment  of  roadside  weeds  and  brook-worn 
pebbles  than  in  all  the  struggling  caricature 
of  the  meaner  mind,  which  heaps  its  fore- 
ground with  colossal  columns  and  heaves 
impossible  mountains  into  the  encumbered 
sky.  Finally,  these  chosen  subjects  must 
not  be  in  any  way  repetitions  of  one  another, 
but  each  founded  on  a  new  idea  and  devel- 
oping a  totally  distinct  train  of  thought ;  so 
that  the  work  of  the  artist's  life  should  form 
a  constant  series  of  essays,  rising  through  the 
scale  of  creation  from  the  humblest  scenery 
to  the  most  exalted ;  each  picture  being  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain,  based  on  what 
preceded,  introducing  to  what  is  to  follow, 
and  all,  in  their  lovely  system,  exhibiting  and 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  Nature  to  the 
human  heart." 


Sometimes  there  appears  to  be  an  exagger- 
ation of  sentiment  concerning  art.  Many 
very  cultivated  people  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  art  worship,  so  to  speak,  which 
prevails  in  Europe,  and  which  is  gradually 
obtaining  in  America.  To  many  minds  it 
seems  absurd,  even  sinful,  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  fine  farm  or  of  a  city  mansion  for  a 
single  picture.  When  one  reads  the  prices 
paid  at  the  Hamilton  sale  for  a  few  pieces  of 
painted  canvas,  perhaps  stained  and  disfig- 
ured by  age  and  exposure,  it  gives  even  the 
dilettante  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  emotion. 
Many  consider  that  sort  of  thing  a  fashion- 
able craze ;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  a  perennial  one, 
for  it  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial  in 
every  society  that  has  outgrown  the  merest 
materialism,  and  it  will  inevitably  prevail 
here  sooner  or  later.  While  men  are  fight- 
ing the  wilderness  or  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence,  they  are  prone  to  look,  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  painter,  the  poet  and  musi- 
cian— upon  the  fine  arts  and  everything  be- 
longing to  them — yet  that  the  love  of  such 
things  will  bud,  and  grow,  and  flourish  so 
soon  as  abundance  supplants  their  poverty, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  harvest  will  follow 
after  their  fields  have  been  seeded.  In  the 
sharp  struggle  for  existence  which  is  unfor- 
tunately the  fate  of  the  vast  majority,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  it  appears  to  be  all 
of  life  to  live — that  is,  to  make  a  living ;  yet 
the  moment  that  abundance  is  supplied  with- 
out a  struggle,  appears  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, of  adornment,  of  decoration,  of  art  in 
some  form,  which  grows  with  their  abun- 
dance and  develops  with  their  refinement 
and  intelligence.  Thus  we  know  for  certain 
the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  a  pre- 
historic people  when  we  unearth  their  art  re- 
mains, and  we  are  forced  thereupon  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  liable  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  standard ;  for,  however  we 
may  excel  in  things  practical,  or  even  in 
science,  it  will  be  considered — and  will  be — 
but  an  imperfect  development  unless  progress 
in  art  accompanies  them. 

The  true  lover  of  art,  like  the  true  artist, 
is  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  attainable ;  and 
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how  difficult  is  the  attainment  of  any  excel- 
lence none  but  the  initiated  can  know.  The 
diamond  is,  and  has  been  in  all  ages,  the 
most  valuable  of  gems,  because  it  is  the 
rarest  of  precious  stones ;  and  art  treasures 
are  of  such  fabulous  worth  because  the  art 
gift  in  its  highest  development  is  the  rarest 
of  all  human  attainments.  It  seems  difficult 
to  define  why  one  canvas,  confessedly  a 
good  picture,  should  fail  to  bring  even  a  fair 
remuneration  to  the  painter,  when  the  pos- 
session of  another  provokes  the  most  ardent 
competition  at  thirty,  or  forty,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish 
even  the  diamond  from  its  imitation,  though 
both  are  but  simple  crystals  unmodified,  or 
but  little  modified  by  art;  but  the  priceless 
picture  is  the  creation  of  the  human  hand 
and  brain,  endowed  by  the  rarest  of  all  nat- 
ural gifts,  developed  by  a  life-time  of  culture. 
To  such  are  sometimes  given  intervals  of 
exultation  or  so-called  inspiration,  when  the 
trained  eye  and  brain  combine  to  produce 
the  masterpieces  which  we  poor  mortals  call 
"  immortal,"  inasmuch  as  they  lead  us  as  far 
as  our  earthly  surroundings  will  permit,  to 
the  threshold  of  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  It 
is  when  thus  considered,  that  art  becomes 
almost  a  sacred  thing,  and  it  appears  indeed 
an  actual  sin  to  belittle  or  degrade  it.  So 
considered  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  great  sums  paid  for  certain  master- 
pieces, both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Moreover,  while  there  are  no  royal  roads 
to  excellence  in  any  of  the  arts,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  exceptional  genius  in  both  music 
and  poetry  enables  its  fortunate  possessor  to 
dispense  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  laborious 
study  and  training  by  which  alone  the  great- 
est of  painters  can  hope  to  excel;  for  it  matters 
not  how  great  the  natural  gifts  of  the  artist, 
nothing  but  many,  many  years  of  incessant 
study  can  make  him  a  great  painter;  while 
no  amount  of  study,  however  persevering, 
will  suffice  if  he  lacks  the  necessary  gifts,  or 
even  any  one  of  them.  It  is  only  when  untir- 
ing industry  is  allied  with  rare  genius  that  the 
truly  great  painter  appears.  And  then  the 
remainder  of  life,  after  such  preparation,  is 


short.  He  cannot  produce  many  master- 
pieces. The  national  collections  and  the 
wealthiest  of  private  collectors  all  want  an 
example  of  the  great  master,  and  there  are 
not  enough  to  meet  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  demand. 

Think,  too,  of  the  many  subtleties  and 
apparent  caprices  of  our  art  taste  (they  are 
not  caprices,  for  Nature,  that  greatest  of  all 
artists,  inspires  or  suggests  them).  We  ask 
for  form,  defined  yet  undefined ;  for  the 
"mystery  of  clearness" — "an  infinite  un- 
known, but  no  sense  of  any  veil  or  interfer- 
ence between  us  and  it";  for  the  greatest 
care  and  painstaking,  yet  with  the  appear- 
ance of  ease — for  to  call  anything  "  labored  " 
is  to  condemn  it;  for  freedom,  for  certainty, 
yet  with  vagueness  and  mystery;  for  the 
evidence  of  every  resource,  yet  an  apparent 
simplicity — even  an  inadequacy  of  means, 
for,  as  Ruskin  says:  "The  less  sufficient  the 
means  appear  to  the  end,  the  greater  will  be 
the  sensation  of  power."  In  short,  we  de- 
mand every  evidence  of  art  knowledge,  yet 
must  the  art  remain  hidden : 

"The  poorest  art  is  art  revealed, 
The  highest  art  is  art  concealed. " 

These  are  some  of  the  many  facets  which  re- 
flect light  in  that  great  art  gem,  a  true  pic- 
ture— the  most  precious  and  costly  of  human 
productions. 

On  visiting  a  European  picture  gallery, 
nothing  impresses  one  more  than  the  extra- 
ordinary painstaking  visible  in  the  pictures; 
painstaking  which  may  be  "  realism,"  but 
which  is  generally  something  much  higher — 
the  conscientious,  untiring  effort  of  a  great 
artist  to  do  his  best — the  earnest  love  of  his 
profession  visible  in  his  work,  in  every  touch, 
in  every  subtle  tone.  There  are  few  land- 
scapes which  have  not  a  human  interest. 
The  figures  are  drawn  to  perfection;  the 
most  subtle  knowledge  of  comparative  anat- 
omy—  of  the  anatomy  of  expression — can 
alone  achieve  such  perfection.  The  tone  and 
texture  of  draperies,  costumes,  and  accesso- 
ries are  of  corresponding  excellence;  noth- 
ing is  slighted;  the  painter  has  never  tired 
of  his  subject,  but  has  been  loth  to  part  with 
it.  Have  we  any  art  of  this  character  among 
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us?  Most  certainly,  yes;  and  there  would 
be  more  did  we  give  it  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. We  have  some  artists  painstaking 
and  conscientious  to  a  fault,  and  some  not 
only  in  love  with  their  profession,  but  who 
are  making  noble  efforts  to  exalt  it.  We  have 
one  or  two  young  men,  graduates  of  the  best 
European  art  schools,  who  have  returned, 
not  only  to  do  most  excellent  work,  but  who 
are  devoting  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  time  and  knowledge  to  the  instruction 
of  pupils  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  it  by  talent  and  application — and  this  with- 
out remuneration !  All  honor  to  them !  that 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  life  to  lead.  But  no  man 
— not  even  a  great  painter — can  live  on  ex- 
alted inspiration.  If  he  cannot  sell  his  best 
work  for  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  can  sell  his  worst  for  a  hundred  or  fifty, 
or  even  less,  then  he  must  paint  pot-boilers,  at 
least  to  sustain  him  while  he  is  doing  some- 
thing better,  and  the  pot-boiler  will  prevail, 
as  it  does  at  present. 

Artists  generally — here  and  elsewhere — 
in  their  art  associations,  art  clubs,  etc.,  seek 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  art  and  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  artist.  In  our  new  commu- 
nities, where  the  public  so  readily  acknowl- 
edge their  need  of  art  guidance,  and  the  art- 
ist so  frequently  suffers  in  silence  for  want  of 
judicious  art  patronage,  the  failure  or  partial 
failure  of  such  associations  for  want  of  har- 
mony or  other  causes  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. Where,  perhaps  not  one  out  of  a 
hundred  picture  buyers  exercises  his  own 
judgment  in  making  a  purchase,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  every  picture  exhibited 
by  an  art  association  be  a  work  of  unques- 
tionable merit,  and  that  if  a  price  is  set  upon 
it,  it  be  as  well  worth  that  price  as  a  bank- 
note is  worth  its  face  in  coin.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  exercise 
a  rigid  discrimination,  and  to  exclude  all 
work  below  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
especially  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  won 
a  well-deserved  reputation.  Sometimes  the 
public  clamors  against  the  censor's  judgment 
in  favor  of  a  rejected  picture — not  without 
reason,  perhaps,  if  other  pictures,  just  as  bad 
or  worse,  have  been  admitted.  If  there  be 
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a  censorship,  above  all  things  it  must  be  just. 
It  is  most  unfair  to  exclude  the  work  of  an 
inferior  artist,  who  has  perhaps  done  his  best, 
and  admit  that  of  an  acknowledged  master 
who  has  produced  an  inferior  work  —  or 
one  not  equal  to  himself.  This  is  establish- 
ing at  once  "  a  ring  "  in  art.  Far  better  no 
censorship  than  an  unjust  one.  The  censor 
committee  has  at  best  a  most  unwelcome 
task;  but  let  it  once  be  established  beyond  a 
question  that  it  is  just,  absolutely  without 
partisanship  or  unfair  preference,  and  not 
only  will  no  one  quarrel  with  it,  but  every 
one  will  respect  it — none  more  so  than  those 
who  are  reminded  that  they  can  do,  or  ought 
to  do  better. 

Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  to  recognize 
merit  than  to  exclude  demerit.  There  should 
be  an  absolutely  frank,  generous,  and  joyous 
recognition  of  superior  excellence.  This 
quality  of  criticism  is  perhaps  more  rare  and 
difficult  of  exercise  than  the  former.  There 
are  some  men  who  never  can  be  brought  to 
admire  or  praise  another  man's  work  with  any 
degree  of  effusion.  There  are  such  men  in  all 
art  associations,  and  in  all  associations  of  all 
kinds  the  wide  world  over.  Such  a  man  will 
frequent  the  art  rooms  at  exhibition  time, 
and  if  a  visitor  admires  the  work  of  another 
artist,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  purchase,  he  is 
always  ready  with  a  word  of  dispraise,  which 
of  course  breaks  off  the  sale  that  an  approv- 
ing word  would  have  consummated.  He 
does  not  know  or  does  not  care  that  by  so 
doing  he  is  untrue  to  his  order,  and  unfaith- 
ful to  his  own  best  interests.  Such  men  do 
an  incalculable  amount  of  injury.  Nothing 
is  said  about  it — nothing  can  be  said — but 
it  breeds  distrust,  discontent,  and  finally  dis- 
union. The  members  drop  out,  one  by  one, 
to  form  perhaps  another  association,  at  the 
time  when  the  interests  of  all  parties  de- 
mand the  utmost  loyalty  and  unity. 

So  soon  as  an  artist  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity is  unwilling  to  send  his  best  pictures  to 
the  art  association,  or  perhaps  unwilling  to 
send  any,  there  is  something  wrong.  It  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  artist,  or  the  association, 
or  both.  There  can  be  but  two  reasons  for 
his  withdrawal,  even  though  he  makes  no 
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complaint.  Either  he  must  feel  that  he  can 
exhibit  to  better  advantage  elsewhere,  or  he 
considers  that  justice  is  not  done  him,  that 
his  pictures  are  not  hung  according  to  their 
merit,  that  they  may  be  subject  to  unfriendly 
criticism,  or  that  there  is  favoritism  of  some 
kind;  that  the  association  is  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  a  few,  and  not  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a  body.  He  may  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong,  but  it  is  almost  as  important  that  no 
suspicion  of  the  kind  should  arise,  as  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  unfounded;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  if  some  of  the  artists  do  not 
consider  the  rooms  of  the  association  worthy 
of  their  best  efforts,  the  public  will  soon 
adopt  the  same  opinion;  and  when  they 
have  once  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  they 
will  no  longer  purchase  there.  They  will  at- 
tend the  receptions,  no  doubt,  but  there  will 
be  few  records  of  sales  on  the  books. 

•  And,  finally,  when  a  certain  value  has  been 
placed  upon  a  work  by  the  association,  there 
should  be  some  effort,  at  least,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  and  the  association,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  either 
in  the  art  rooms  or  elsewhere.  There  should 
be  no  reckless  and  indiscriminate  public  sale, 
as  at  an  auction  of  pot-boilers ;  for  certainly 
if  such  a  practice  is  permitted,  the  following 
season  there  will  be  no  private  sales.  The 
public  will  prefer  to  await  the  usual  annual  sac- 
rifice. An  artist  of  eminence  should  be  willing 
to  make  almost  any  effort  not  only  to  sustain 
the  price  of  his  work,  but  to  avoid  doing  in- 
ferior work.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  most 
generous  of  art  patrons  to  pay  a  painter  his 
studio  price  for  a  picture,  perhaps  a  thous- 
and dollars  or  more,  and  then  to  see  even  in- 
ferior pictures  over  the  same  signature  selling 
for  fifty  dollars,  or  filling  a  twenty-five  dollar 
panel  on  a  steamboat.  In  a  new  commu- 
nity it  is  not  always  practicable  for  an  artist 
of  talent  to  avoid  doing  inferior  work  before 
his  reputation  is  established,  but  certainly  it 
is  possible  for  our  best  men  to  avoid  it. 
Let  inferior  men  do  the  inferior  work,  and 
receive  remuneration  and  reputation  to  cor- 
respond; unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  all 
art  descend  to  the  lower  levels,  and  all  who 

will   not   lend   themselves   to  it   driven  to 


Europe  or  elsewhere,  while  those  who  remain 
lose  both  in  remuneration  and  reputation. 

It  is  certain  that  some  serious  and  well 
considered  effort  is  Accessary,  on  the  part 
of  our  artists  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  art  matters.  The  immense  amount  of  work, 
both  good  and  bad,  forced  upon  the  market 
has  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  recent 
sales  have  realized  little  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  frames  and  incidental  expenses. 
If  it  had  all  been  poor  work,  it  would  not 
have  been  of  so  much  consequence ;  but 
when  good  and  bad  are  sacrificed  indiscrim- 
inately, the  evil  results  are  far  more  to  be 
deplored  than  even  the  immediate  loss. 
Faithful  men  and  women  become  disheart- 
ened. Men  who  have  studied  in  the  best 
schools  and  studios  of  Europe,  whose  work 
for  twenty  years  has  been  studied  to  the  last 
touch,  have  lost  heart,  and  now  paint  pot- 
boilers. Men  who  in  Europe  could  take 
high  rank,  and  live  at  least  in  abundance, 
find  themselves  here  unable  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living.  It  is  time  that  some  intelli- 
gent effort  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
sort  of  thing. 

It  is  now  said  abroad  that  California  is 
destined  to  be  the  Italy  of  the  United  States 
— to  produce  the  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians  of  our  nation.  There  is  every 
indication  that  this  is  a  true  prediction ;  but 
we  must  take  care  of  them  when  they  do  ap- 
pear, and  not  neglect  them  for  perhaps  infe- 
rior foreign  talent.  And  they  must  also  learn 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent art  school,  admirably  conducted, 
achieving  the  best  results  at  a  very  small  out- 
lay. It  has  already  turned  out  some  prom- 
ising pupils  ;  but  there  is  little  temptation 
for  these  young  people  to  follow  an  art  career 
as  the  outlook  is  at  present;  not,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  want  of  sympathy  or  of  appreciation, 
but  from  a  want  of  judicious,  active  unity  and 
of  systematic,  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
artists  themselves — but  still  more  on  that  of 
their  friends  and  patrons  in  association  with 
them.  The  little  misunderstandings,  troubles, 
bickerings,  and  jealousies  to  be  found  here — 
and  in  all  rising  communities — concerning  art 
matters,  are  but  repetitions  of  what  has  oc- 
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curred  over  and  over  again  in  older  comrau-  miration,  and  ready  appreciation  of  all  good 
nities.  They  have  invariably  found  their  work;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  a  most 
solution  in  a  rigid  and  impartial  censorship;  impartial,  intelligent,  and  discriminating  art 
a  moderate  but  immutable  valuation  upon  all  criticism  and  discussion  of  all  art  matters  by 
pictures  admitted;  generous  professional  ad-  the  public  press. 

Henry  S.  Brooks. 


CHILE,   BOLIVIA,  PERU. 


IN  several  earlier  numbers  of  the  OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY  we  have  written  upon  the 
subject  of  the  late  war  in  South  Amer- 
ica. In  this  we  will  give  a  brief  review  of 
the  history  of  the  last  days  of  ancient  Peru, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Inca  Empire  by 
the  Spaniards;  the  movement  for  liberation, 
and  the  strife  for  independence  in  Chile, 
Bolivia  and  Peril;  the  physical  condition  of 
these  countries;  their  inhabitants,  origin, 
characteristics,  customs,  educational  system, 
and  industrial  life.  By  this  means,  the  read- 
er not  before  conversant  with  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  republics  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  social  condition  of  the  races 
inhabiting  them,  will,  we  believe,  follow  with 
greater  interest  our  description  of  the  late 
war  in  South  America,  to  be  continued  in 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  OVERLAND. 

The  conquest  by  Pizarro  of  the  mighty 
Inca  empire  forms  a  passage  as  interesting 
in  history  as  does  the  overthrow  by  Cortez 
of  the  powerful  Aztec  dynasty. 

The  Incas  commenced  their  reign  in  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Vilcamayii, 
situated  in  Central  Peru,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes.  Gradually 
they  extended  the  limits  of  their  dominions 
over  the  whole  of  Perd,  the  present  Bolivia, 
Chile  septentrional  and  Quito.  The  Incas 
were  believed  to  descend  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  worshiped  source  and  support  of  all  crea- 
tion— the  sun.  They  were,  therefore,  also 
termed  the  "Children  of  the  sun."  The  Coya, 
or  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  sovereign,  was 
selected  from  among  his  own  sisters,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  most  direct  lineage  from 
the  divine  parent. 


In  theory  despotic,  the  government  was 
in  reality  a  mild  and  patriarchal  one.  The 
system  of  administration,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  martial  exigencies  of  the  realm,  tended 
to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  to  encourage  industrial  enterprises, 
and  to  guard  against  poverty.  By  the  so- 
called  mitimaes  or  colonization  system  the  in- 
habitants of  the  high  Andean  region  were  pro- 
vided with  tropical  products,  the  dwellers  on 
the  pasture-lacking  coast  with  meat,  and  the 
explorers  of  the  extensive  forests  beyond  the 
Cordilleras  with  corn  and  articles  of  comfort. 
Due  attention  was  paid  to  the  recreation  of 
the  public  by  the  institution  of  annual  festi- 
ores.  Cuzco,  the  capital,  was  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  realm,  beyond  the  lofty 
Andes,  and  in  a  beautiful  vale  eleven  thous- 
and three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  mighty  fortress,  crowning 
a  steep  and  rocky  hill  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, defended  the  "  holy  city,"  where  rose 
the  grand  temple  of  the  sun,  more  magnifi- 
cently decorated  than  any  other  structure  of 
the  age.  Yucay,  three  miles  from  the  capital 
and  situated  in  the  midst  of  charming  moun- 
tain scenery,  was,  with  its  fragrant  gardens, 
shady  groves,  and  hot  baths,  the  favored 
dwelling-place  of  the  Incas.  Retired  from 
public  life,  they  here  gave  themselves  up  to 
voluptuousness,  surrounded  by  the  women  of 
their  harem. 

It  was  only  allowed  the  Incas  and  their 
descendants,  the  nobility,  to  cultivate  the 
sciences.  Arithmetical  problems  were  solved, 
although  in  a  limited  manner,  by  means  of 
a  system  called  quipus — a  cord  with  fringes 
and  knots.  By  means  of  the  same  system 
historical  incidents  were  handed  down  to 
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posterity.  In  astronomy  the  Incas  were  not 
so  far  advanced  as  might  he  expected  of  the 
"  children  of  the  sun."  Nevertheless,  they 
understood  how  to  calculate  the  azimuth  of 
the  sun,  its  zenith  height,  and  yearly  rota- 
tion. The  intellectual  cultivation  extended 
even  to  poetry.  In  the  rich  and  melodious 
Quichua  language,  bards  and  lyrists  com- 
posed odes,  ballads,  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  chanted  or  played  at  the  impe- 
rial banquets,  or  at  the  public  festivals. 

Lance,  dart,  pike  and  ax,  copper-shod  mal- 
let and  club,  sling,  lasso,  bow  and  arrow,  con- 
stituted the  hunting  and  war  implements  of 
the  Peruvians  of  yore. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the 
ancient  Peruvians  had  reached,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  high  stage  of  civilization. 
Communication  with  all  parts  of  the  empire 
had  been  facilitated  by -a  network  of  well- 
constructed  roads,  now  crossing  arid  plains, 
now  following  the  gentle  streams  of  fertile 
valleys,  and  now  climbing  and  winding  along 
the  splintered,  precipitous  flanks  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. Bridges  were  slung  over  yawning 
abysses,  and  balsas  (raft-ferries)  connected 
the  banks  of  unfordable  water-courses  cross- 
ing the  thoroughfares.  Architecture  had  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  perfection ;  the 
soil  was  well  and  extensively  cultivated  by  a 
most  ingenious  system  of  irrigation,  turning 
naked  river-banks  into  terraced  gardens  or 
orchards,  and  sterile  wastes  into  pasture- 
abounding  or  corn-producing  fields.  Great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  household  utensils,  pottery,  and  costly  or- 
naments. The  thicker  garments  and  blank- 
ets were  woven  of  the  wool  of  the  tame  lla- 
ma, the  finer  and  softer  ones — often  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver — manufactur- 
ed of  the  wool  of  the  guanajo,  the  vicuna 
and  the  alpaja,  the  above-named  domestic 
llama's  light-footed  kindred,  who  inhabited 
the  high  Andean  region  in  wild  condition. 

Whilst  the  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  ancient  Periivians  thus  throve  and 
flourished  under  the  influence  of  a  sage  gov- 
ernment, large  and  well-trained  armies  en- 
larged the  dominions  of  the  Incas.  The 
vanquished  races  were  generously  treated, 


and  their  religious  practices  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  The  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  woodlands  of  the  far  interior  were  by  a 
prudent  system  converted  into  orderly  and 
well  to-do  citizens  of  the  empire.  Thus, 
whilst  Christian  civilization  frequently  has 
proved  a  curse  to  savage  races,  the  Inca  civ- 
ilization proved  a  blessing. 

Topa  Inca  Yupanqui,  one  of  the  wisest  of 
his  race,  extended  the  limits  of  his  realm  to 
the  river  Maule,  about  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  where  now  Valparaiso,  the  chief 
port  of  Chile,  is  situated.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Huayan  Manco,  valiant  and  ambi- 
tious like  his  father,  turned  his  arms  north- 
ward, and  conquered  in  1525  the  scyriate 
or  kingdom  of  Quito,  the  present  Ecuador. 
At  his  death  he  committed  the  great  politi- 
cal error  of  leaving  the  sovereignty  over  the 
conquered  realm  to  Atahualpa,  his  favorite 
but  illegitimate  son  by  the  vanquished  scyri's 
daughter,  while  his  legitimate  son  Huascar 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Incas. 
Both  sovereigns  were  intelligent  and  cour- 
ageous youths,  but  whilst  Huascar  possessed 
a  peaceful  and  circumspect  disposition,  Ata- 
hualpa was  mettlesome  and  ambitious.  The 
conduct  of  the  scyri  was  censured  by  the 
Inca,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Atahualpa  marched  a  well-trained  and  nu- 
merous army  into  Peru,  defeated  the  armies 
sent  out  against  him,  captured  Huascar  in 
the  last  desperate  encounter  outside  Cuzco, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Incas.  He  then  incarcerated  his  dethroned 
half  brother  in  the  fortress  of  Janja,  made 
Cuzco  his  future  residence,  and  incorporated 
the  scyriate  of  Quito  into  the  empire  of  the 
Incas. 

This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1532. 
A  few  months  later,  Francisco  Pizarro,  Cap- 
tain-General in  the  service  of  Spain,  effected 
from  the  Isle  of  Gallo  his  second  landing 
on  the  coast  of  northern  Peril,  this  time  to 
accomplish  his  conquering  designs.  It  was 
but  a  handful  of  men  that  the  Spanish  chief- 
tain brought  into  the  field  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  grand  enterprise,  but  those 
few  were  all  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  of 
undaunted  daring  that  marked  the  char- 
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acter  of  their  leader.  On  leaving  the  island, 
Pizarro  had  drawn  a  line  in  the  sand  on 
the  beach  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  addressed  himself  thus  to  his  com- 
panions :  "  Gentlemen  :  On  this  side  toil, 
wounds,  sickness,  hunger,  thirst,  privations, 
and  dangers  of  every  kind  await,  and 
must  be  endured  by  him  who  embarks  in 
this  enterprise.  Let  those  who  dare  brave 
such  odds  cross  this  line  as  a  manifestation 
that  they  will  be  my  loyal  companions  ; 
let  those  who  lack  courage  return  to  Pana- 
ma, for  I  do  not  wish  to  compel  men  to  fol- 
low me.  I  trust  in  God  that  he,  for  the 
greater  honor  and  glory  of  his  eternal  majes- 
ty, will  help  those  that,  remain  with  me." 
Sixteen  men  had  crossed  that  line.  They 
constituted  the  vanguard  of  those  gallant  ad- 
venturers whose  heroic  deeds  and  self-sacri- 
fice on  the  one  hand,  treacherous  measures 
and  cruel  actions  on  the  other,  should  add  to 
the  domains  of  the  Castilian  kings  those  of 
the  Peruvian  Incas. 

Pretending  friendly  designs,  Pizarro  met 
with  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  base  for 
his  future  operations  in  the  interior,  by 
founding  the  colony  and  fortress  of  San  Mi- 
guel. When  a  reenforcement  of  about  a 
hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  had  arrived 
from  Panama,  the  Spanish  adventurers  set 
out  for  Cajamarca,  where  the  Inca  at  the 
time  dwelt.  By  virtue  of  their  chief's 
policy  of  pretended  friendship,  their  progress 
was  not  checked.  Cajamarca  was  reached 
on  the  i5th  of  November,  1532,  after 
a  toilsome  march  across  the  Cordilleras. 
By  a  master-stroke  of  daring  hypocrisy,  Pi- 
zarro captured  the  Inca,  and  held  him  re- 
sponsible with  his  own  life  for  any  attempt 
made  by  his  subjects  to  liberate  him.  The 
measure  proved  a  most  efficient  one  to  lame 
the  arm  of  the  people  against  the  invaders. 
An  immense  measure  of  gold  was  offered 
and  accepted  for  the  release  of  this  imperial 
prisoner.  Once  free,  fearing  that  a  similar 
offer  might  be  made  by  Huascar,  whom  he 
had  imprisoned  in  Janja,  he  found  means  to 
cause  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  future  serious  consequences 
to  himself  from  the  possible  release  of  the 


rightful  claima  nt  to  the  throne.  Unfortunately 
for  Atahualpa,  this  base  deed  served  Pizarro 
as  a  pretext  for  executing  him,  instead  of 
releasing  him  after  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract  for  his  release.  This  certainly  vile 
and  unjustifiable  act  was  prompted  by  the 
evil  advices  of  the  fanatic  monk,  Valverde, 
and  others,  especially  Almagro,  who  at  the 
head  of  a  fresh  contingent  of  troops  had 
just  arrived.  Pizarro  was  censured  very  se- 
verely for  his  treachery  by  the  noble  hearted 
hidalgo,  Hernando  de  Soto,  the  future  dis- 
coverer of  the  Mississippi,  who  was  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  accusation — ridiculous, 
considering  the  circumstances — and  the  sham 
trial. 

Though  the  empire  of  the  Incas  collapsed 
at  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  still  Peru  was  not 
forthwith  conquered.  The  capture  and  as- 
sassination of  the  proud  sovereign  was  but 
the  overture  to  a  long  period  of  conquests, 
in  which  the  Spaniards,  before  they  had  fully 
become  masters  in  the  country,  were  forced 
to  endure  many  a  bloody  and  desperate 
struggle  with  the  natives,  whose  spell  of  in- 
action ceased  at  the  death  of  the  idolized 
Inca. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Cajamarca,  Pizarro 
proceeded  southward  toward  Cuzco.  On  the 
i5th  of  November,  1535,  after  many  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  natives,  he  seized 
upon  the  "  holy  city."  Here  he  installed  a 
temporary  government,  and  issued  grants  of 
estates  encomiendas,  to  those  who  wished  to 
settle  in  the  vicinity. 

An  insurrection  headed  by  one  of  Atahu- 
alpa's  old  chiefs,  Quizquiz,  was  now  quelled. 
Not  so  one  headed  by  the  son  of  Huascar, 
Manco  Capac.  This  gallant  youth  rose  in 
arms  (April,  1534)  during  an  absence  of  Piz- 
arro and  Almagro  on  the  coast,  killed  the 
settlers  on  the  encomiendas,  around  Cuzco, 
and  maintained  for  nearly  six  months  a  siege 
of  the  old  capital,  the  garrison  of  which,  now 
furiously  attacked,  now  bravely  rallying, 
barely  escaped  extermination.  The  brother 
of  the  Captain-general,  Juan  Pizarro,  fell  in 
one  of  the  onslaughts.  Two  parties  sent  to 
the  succor  of  the  besieged  garrison  were  an- 
nihilated in  the  ravines  of  the  Sierras.  Un- 
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fortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  natives,  the 
Inca  prince  was  compelled  to  dissolve  his 
army  in  August,  and  let  the  men  go  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  to  prevent  a  great  national 
famine. 

Pizarro  had  meanwhile  added  Quito  to  his 
conquests.  Almost  immediately  afterward 
he  purchased  a  magnificent  armament,  and 
swelled  the  ranks  of  his  army  by  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  brought  from  Pan- 
ama by  Don  Pedro  Alvarado,  of  Mexican 
fame,  who  by  the  Captain-general  had  been 
checked  in  his  attempt  to  seize  upon  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  scyriate.  Banalcazar 
was  appointed  governor  of  San  Miguel. 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  1535,  Pizarro 
founded  Lima,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rimac,  in  twelve  degrees 
northern  latitude. 

The  brother  of  the  Captain-general,  Her- 
nando,  arrived  meanwhile  from  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  with  the  Crown's  share  of 
the  booty,  accompanied  by  magnificent  pres- 
ents to  their  Catholic  Majesties.  He  brought 
with  him  a  letter  of  appreciation  from  the 
Emperor  to  Pizarro,  and  a  diploma  creating 
the  general  hidalgo  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
under  the  title  of  Marquis  de  laAltavilla.  He 
brought  likewise  a  diploma  for  Almagro,  ap- 
pointing this  valiant  and  most  active  chief 
governor-general  over  the  territories  which 
extended  south  of  a  line  crossing  the  country 
a  certain  number  of  miles  south  of  the  first 
landing  place  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast. 
Pizarro,  who  saw  in  Almagro  a  rival,  withheld 
this  diploma  until  after  Almagro  had  departed 
on  his  long-projected  expedition  of  conquest 
southward.  On  account  of  the  many  obsta- 
cles he  met  with  in  the  desolate  region  of  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  Almagro  returned  to 
Cuzco.  The  garrison  of  this  city  had  mean- 
while, under  Hernando  Pizarro,  sustained  sev- 
eral attacks  of  the  natives,  always  headed  by 
Manco  Capac.  An  attempt  to  overpower  by 
surprise  the  gallant  Inca  prince  in  his  strong- 
hold of  Tambo,  was  frustrated..  Losing 
ground,  however,  in  later  encounters,  Manco 
Capac  was  forced  to  retreat  farther  inland. 

When  Almagro  arrived  in  Cuzco,  on  the 
Sth  of  April,  1537,  he  demanded  the  gener- 


alship of  the  place,  claimed  that  the  city 
came  under  his  jurisdiction,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  dfploma  granted  by  the  king. 
This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Hernando  Pizarro,  in  which  Almagro  en- 
forced his  government  and  captured  Hernan- 
do. Francisco  Pizarro,  who  still  remained 
on  the  coast,  sent  Alonzo  Alvarado  toward 
Cuzco,  to  persuade  Almagro  by  argument  or 
by  force  of  arms  to  liberate  his  brother  and 
renounce  his  claims  until  it  had  been  decided 
whether  Cuzco  really  came  under  his  jur- 
isdiction or  not.  Almagro  marched  out  to 
meet  Alvarado,  defeated  him  at  Albancay  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  and  carrying  his  prisoner, 
Hernando,  with  him,  advanced  toward  the 
coast  to  settle  with  Pizarro,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  reenforcement  of  two  hundred  men 
from  his  old  friend,  the  Licentiate,  Caspar 
de  Espinosa,  the  capitalist  in  Panama  who 
had  fitted  him  out  for  his  first  expedition. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Altavilla,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  liberate  his  brother,  granted,  appar- 
ently with  good  grace,  the  demands  of  Al- 
magro. No  sooner  was  his  object,  however, 
gained  than  the  general  accused  Almagro  of 
insubordination,  and  had  him  imprisoned  and 
executed.  A  period  followed  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  now  involved  in  mutual  quar- 
rels, now  united  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  natives,  whose  noble  leader, 
Manco  Capac,  at  last  was  killed.  Thus  the 
last  hope  of  the  natives  was  extinguished, 
and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  country 
effected.  Pizarro,  who  with  the  years  be- 
came more  and  more  cruel,  treated  them  as 
serfs,  and  forced  them  to  work  hard  in  the 
mines.  His  cruelty  and  rashness  created  him 
many  enemies,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him.  He  was  assassinated  in  1540, 
unlamented  by  his  survivors.  By  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Inca  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
family,  which  counts  itself  the  most  aristo- 
cratic in  Peru. 

His  successor  in  the  administration,  Vaca 
de  Castro,  introduced  reforms  and  better 
rules  in  the  country.  In  1542,  he  issued 
decrees,  called  the  "  New  Laws,"  which  pro- 
hibited the  serf-system  and  ordered  a  tribute, 
the  so-called  rt^-tax,  to  be  paid  instead  by 
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each  individual  of  the  Indian  tribes.  By 
another  decree  the  encomiendas  were  to  pass 
to  the  Crown  upon  the  death  of  their  hold- 
ers. These  decrees  were  strongly  censured 
by  the  colonists,  who,  headed  by  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
government.  It  was  therefore  thought  pol- 
icy to  revoke  the  decree  referring  to  the 
encomiendas  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  persistency 
of  the  auditors  of  the  King  in  Lima,  the 
decree  referring  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
Indians'  condition  was  enforced  in  1552. 
This  again  created  an  armed  opposition, 
headed  by  Giron,  and  not  before  1554  was 
the  rebellious  spirit  subdued  by  measures  at 
once  prudent  and  firm,  taken  by  the  viceroy, 
the  Marques  de  Canete.  His  successor,  in 
1568,  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  yielded, 
however,  to  the  incessant  demand  of  the  col- 
onists by  introducing  the  barbarous  mita  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  seventh  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  every  district  at  any  time 
could  be  dragged  a  certain  distance  from 
their  homes  to  toil  for  a  paltry  pay  on  the 
haciendas,  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  factories 
of  Spanish  colonists.  Though  he,  by  the 
introduction  of  this  system,  so  open  to 
abuses,  planted  the  germ  of  the  greatest  fu- 
ture miseries  to  the  Indians,  he  shielded 
them  otherwise  from  arbitrary  demands  of 
greedy  corregidores  by  fixing  the  <r^-tax,  and 
by  stipulating  that  this  should  only  be  exacted 
from  individuals  between  eighteen  and  fifty, 
and  collected  through  the  agency  of  native 
chiefs,  who  were  to  be  appointed  immediate 
governors  of  their  own  tribe  under  Spanish 
authority.  Toledo  committed  the  unjustifi- 
able act  of  causing  the  execution  of  the  young 
Inca  Tupac  Amarti. 

The  very  year  in  which  Pizarro  was  put 
to  death,  1540,  Don  Pedro  Valdivia  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Chile  farther  south  than  his 
predecessor,  Almagro.  He  advanced  inland, 
defeated  the  natives,  and  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1541,  founded  Santiago  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river  Mapocha.  Having  secured 
the  town  against  attacks  from  the  natives,  and 
received  a  reinforcement  under  Francisco  de 
Villagran,  he  marched  southward  into  the 
country  of  the  warlike  Araucanians.  At 


about  36°  S.  Lat,  he  founded  the  colony  of 
Concepcion;  but  in  1559  the  town  was  des- 
troyed by  the  natives,  Valdivia  captured,  and 
finally  put  to  death.  Don  Garcia  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza  was  now  sent  out  from  Spain 
to  head  the  army  against  the  Araucanians 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  famous  poet- 
warrior,  Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla,  who,  in  a 
poem  entitled  the  "Araucana,"  has  immor- 
talized the  heroic  deeds  of  the  very  race 
he  fought  against.  For  about  a  hundred 
years  the  war  continued  with  this  race. 
Concepcion,  Valdivia,  and  other  colonies 
were  laid  waste  in  1599,  and  the  Governor 
of  Chile  killed.  Giving  up  all  hope  of  sub- 
duing the  Araucanians,  the  Spaniards  finally 
signed  a  treaty  with  them  in  1665,  by  which 
the  natives'  right  to  the  territory  south  of 
the  river  Bio-Bio  was  acknowledged.  How- 
ever, between  1723  and  1773  the  colonists 
attempted  war  against  the  Araucanians,  with 
no  better  result  than  formerly.  Central  and 
northern  Chile,  which  were  originally  inhab- 
ited by  more  peaceful  races  than  the  Arau- 
canian — the  Puramanian  and  the  Changos — 
developed  meanwhile  into  a  flourishing  coun- 
try. 

The  strife  for  liberty  and  the  declaration  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  From  the  very 
first  days  of  the  conquest,  Spain,  while  she 
contributed  very  little  to  their  flourishing 
condition,  derived  immense  benefit  from  her 
South  American  colonies,  administered  by 
her  viceroys  in  Lima  and  Santa  Fe"  de  Bogota. 
These  entered  often  upon  their  gubernato- 
rial duties,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  colonies.  Not  seldom 
did  they  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  people  whose  interest  it  was  their 
duty  to  promote.  Those  who  understood 
their  mission  rightly  failed  most  frequently 
in  their  attempt  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  incessant 
opposition  of  the  colonists  and  the  treachery 
of  the  local  authority.  The  population  de- 
creased rapidly  on  account  of  the  pitiless 
manner  in  which  the  mita  was  practiced,  de- 
priving entire  districts  of  their  adult  male 
inhabitants.  Still  the  amount  of  ^-taxes, 
clergy-fees,  and  excise  duties  remained  the 
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same.  By.  defalcation  the  Indians  were  de- 
frauded of  the  goods,  sent  out  from  Europe 
for  distribution  amongst  them  according  to 
the  so-called  repartiminento  system.  The  na- 
tives were  oppressed  in  all  possible  ways. 
Complaints  from  the  wronged  to  the  local 
authority  received  no  attention.  Though  a 
university  had  been  founded  in  Lima,  and  a 
college  for  children  of  Indian  nobles  had 
been  established  in  Cuzco  by  government 
suggestion,  still  ignorance  was  assigned  by 
the  local  authorities  as  a  reason  for  holding 
the  people  in  subjection.  The  clergy  sus- 
tained the  policy,  and  disorder  and  fanati- 
cism ruled  the  country.  The  press  was  sub- 
ject to  censure,  and  the  severe  and  ruthless 
servants  of  the  Inquisition  hampered  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  people. 

In  order  to  hold  aloof  from  the  coast  of 
South  America  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
already  at  the  close  of  the  past  century, 
with  fatal  results  to  tyranny,  had  awak- 
ened thrall-bound  nations  to  consciousness 
of  their  rights,  an  attempt  had  been  made, 
by  blockading  the  harbors,  to  exclude  the 
colonies  from  all  communication  with  for- 
eign countries.  When,  however,  it  became 
necessary  during  the  blockade  of  Spain  by 
the  English  to  form  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  it  was  impossible  that 
breezes  should  not  be  wafted  now  and  then 
from  liberated  nations,  bringing  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  colonies  the  degraded  position 
that  they  held  in  the  world.  The  hatred 
of  the  colonists  toward  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  the  hatred  of  the  Indians  to- 
ward the  local  authorities  were  thus  nour- 
ished from  several  sources,  and  the  smolder- 
ing embers  of  freedom  were  ready  to  burst 
forth  into  a  bright  flame.  The  occasion 
soon  presented  itself.  The  internal  disturb- 
ances of  Spain  made  its  government  neglect 
more  than  ever  the  wants  of  the  distant  col- 
onies, and  thus  caused  in  Venezuela,  on  the 
igth  of  April,  1810,  the  first  rebellion  of  any 
consequence  in  South  America.  A  few  months 
later  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Peru,  rose  en  masse,  in  the  rebellion  that 
was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  Spanish 
supremacy  in  South  America.  On  the 


1 8th  of  September,  1810,  Chile  declared 
her  independence  of  the  Spanish  cortes. 
After  many  bloody  and  desperate  battles  the 
Chileans  secured  their  freedom  by  the  vic- 
tory which  San  Martin,  energetically  sus- 
tained by  O'Higgins,  gained  over  the  Span- 
iards under  Maypii  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818. 

Not  until  September,  1820,  did  Peru  rise  in 
arms,  on  account  of  the  landing  of  San  Martin 
in  Callao,  from  the  then  newly  founded 
Chilean  fleet  under  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  just  chased  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Spaniards  from  South  Chile.  After  several 
encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  San  Martin 
captured  Lima,  where  he,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
declared  the  independence  of  Peru.  Two 
years  later  the  city  was  recaptured  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  Peruvians  now  solicited  the 
Venezuelan  general,  Simon  Bolivar,  to  help 
them  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  gen- 
eral, who,  like  San  Martin  in  the  south,  had 
cleared  the  north  of  the  Spaniards,  an- 
swered their  call  by  sending  General  Sucre 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Peruvians.  Sucre  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  at  Junin,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  and  at  Ayacucho  on  the  pth  of  De- 
cember, 1824,  thus  ending  their  power  in 
Peru. 

By  the  victory  at  Tamasla,  April  ist, 
1825,  Bolivar  succeeded  likewise  in  his  at- 
tempt to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Upper 
Peril,  which,  in  .memory  of  its  liberator, 
adopted  the  name  of  Bolivia  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1826,  the  day  on  which  its  indepen- 
dence was  declared. 

The  independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1821,  shortly  after  the 
victorious  entrance  into  Lima  of  the  Argen- 
tine general,  Don  Jost§  de  San  Martin,  the 
companion  of  the  Venezuelan  general,  Don 
Simon  Bolivar  in  the  noble  task  of  liberating 
South  America  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  San 
Martin  directed  from  Lima  the  affairs  of  the 
patriots  until  1822,  when  he  resigned  his  post 
to  a  congress.  In  1823  Lima  was  again 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  but  on  the  solic- 
itation of  the  Penivians,  Bolivar  joined  them 
with  his  Colombian  army,  with  which  he]had 
successfully  cleared  the  north  of  the  Span- 
iards. On  the  ist  of  September,  1823,  he 
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entered  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  on  the  5th 
of  August,   1824,  the   patriots,   headed   by 
Colonel  Suarez,  completely  routed  the  Span- 
ish cavalry  under  Colonel  Canterac  on  the 
plains  of  Junin.     The  viceroy,  General  La- 
serne,  however,  remained  still  at  Cuzco  with 
a  strong  force;  and  Bolivar,  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge him,  hastened  to  Lima,  whence  he  sent 
reinforcements  to  General  Sucre,  whom  he 
had  left  at  the  head  of  the  army.     Mean- 
while,  the   royal   army  moved   toward   the 
coast,  and  in  the  morning  on  the  gth  of  De- 
cember, 1824,  the  hostile  armies  met.     The 
royal  army  counted  more  than  9,300  men, 
whilst  the   army  of  the   patriots   mustered 
about   5,800.     The  center  of  the   army  of 
Sucre  consisted  of  three  Colombian  battal- 
ions, headed  by  the  commander-in-chief  him- 
self and  General  Lara.     The  right  wing  con- 
sisted of  four  battalions,   likewise  Colombi- 
ans, led  on  by  Colonel  Cordova,  and  the  left 
wing  of  Peruvians  was  headed  by  General  La- 
mar.     On  the  flanks  was  grouped  the  united 
Peruvian  and  Colombian  cavalry,  under  the 
Englishman,  General  Miller.     In  the  head  of 
the  combat  one  of  the  Spanish  divisions  un- 
der Valdez  attempted  to  outflank  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy,  but  failed.     The  Peru- 
vians were  speedily  reenforced  by  one  of  the 
Colombian  battalions,  headed  by  Lara,  whilst 
General  Miller  made  a  terrible  dash  at  the 
Spaniards,  who,  terribly  cut  up,  took  to  flight. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  left  wing  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  patriots  routed  the  royalists,  and 
took  the  viceroy  and  his  generals  prisoners. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  patriots  at  Aya- 
cucho  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824,  secur- 
ed the  independence  of  Peru,  and  in  August, 
1825,  Upper  Peni  (the  present  Bolivia)  was 
declared  a  separate  State. 

Bolivar  then  directed  the  affairs  of  the  pa- 
triots until  September,  1826,  when  he  found, 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Colombia,  and 
in  March,  1827,  his  troops  withdrew  from 
Lima.  Three  months  later,  in  June,  Gener- 
al Lamar  became  the  first  president  of  Peril 
But  a  dispute  with  Colombia  about  limits, 
which  he  tried  to  settle  by  force  of  arms  in- 
stead of  by  arbitration,  caused  his  downfall, 
and  Colonel  Don  Agostin  Gamarra  succeed- 


ed him  as  constitutional  President  in  1829. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Don  Luis  Jose  Arbegozo.  Short- 
ly after  Gamarra  rose  in  arms  against  him, 
and  a  time  of  anarchy  followed  in  Peru. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  Bolivian  Presi- 
dent, Santa  Cruz,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Ar- 
begozo, signed  a  treaty  with  him  in  June, 
1833,  defeated  and  expelled  Gamarra  and 
other  turbulent  military  chiefs,  and  then  or- 
ganized a  Peru-Bolivian  confederation,  head- 
ed by  himself  with  the  title  of  Protector. 

This  new  arrangement  was  not  altogether 
approved  of  in  Peni,  nor  in  Chile ;  and  in 
1837,  Chilian  troops,  to  the  number  of 
3,000,  headed  by  General  Blanco  Encalada, 
landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Peril,  at 
Quilca,  and  marched  against  Arequipa  to  help 
the  Anti-Confederates  to  restore  the  original 
system  of  government.  But  the  Chilean 
general  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  San- 
ta Cruz  and  forced  to  capitulate.  Chile  then 
sent  a  stronger  force  against  Lima — 6,000 
men,  headed  by  General  Biilnes — and  the 
Peruvian  capital  was  occupied  after  some 
skirmishing  had  taken  place  near  the  city 
called  Guia.  When  the  army  of  the  Protect- 
or came  up,  the  Chileans  abandoned  Lima, 
and  took  a  stand  further  north,  where  they 
were  reenforced  by  2,000  Peruvians.  On 
the  2oth  of  January,  1839,  it  came  to  a  bat- 
tle at  Yungay,  where  the  troops  of  Santa 
Cruz  were  completely  routed,  largely  by  the 
brilliant  charge  of  the  Chileans,  led  on  by  the 
gallant  General  Bulnes,  in  person.  The  con- 
federation was  at  an  end,  and  Gamarra  de- 
clared president  of  the  Republic.  To  avenge 
himself  on  Bolivia,  Gamarra  invaded  that 
country  but  was  repulsed. 

Five  years  of  continual  disturbances  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  Gamarra,  and  Peru  was 
thrown  into  a  terrible  state  of  anarchy.  At 
last,  in  1844,  General  Don  Ramon  Castilla 
brought  about  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
This  officer  was  a  native  of  the  little  town  or 
village  of  Tarapaca,  situated  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  Cordillera  Occidental  of  the 
Andes  in  South  Peril.  His  father  was  a 
humble  but  very  intelligent  miner  of  almost 
pure  Indian  origin,  who  worked  the  dismonte, 
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or  the  pile  of  castaway  ores  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Carmen.  The  boy  Ramon  cut  the 
wood  which  provided  his  father's  establish- 
ment with  fuel ;  but  when  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  Spanish  army  and 
became  an  officer.  At  the  time  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out  he  sided  with 
the  patriots,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
during  the  conflict.  In  1844  ne  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic.  Under  General 
Don  Ramon  Castilla  the  constitution  of  Peru 
was  enforced,  codes  published,  and  the  army 
placed  on  a  regular  footing.  Economy 
was  introduced  into  the  administration,  and 
an  arrangement  made  in  1849  to  meet  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt 
— unpaid  ever  since  the  last  of  three  loans, 
raised  at  different  periods  between  the  years 
of  1822  and  1825,  had  been  contracted  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  of  independence.  These  loans  amounted 
all  together  to  ^"1,816,000,  with  the  interest 
at  6%  per  annnm.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  years,  the  interest  on  these  loans 
amounted  to  ^£2, 6 15,000.  This  large  sum 
was  capitalized  in  conformity  with  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  bond-holders,  and  new 
bonds  issued  at  4%,  the  rate  to  reach  6%  by 
the  annual  increase  of  %%. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  double  term,  Gen- 
eral Castilla  was  succeeded  by  General  Eche- 
nique  in  1852.  This  President  made  some 
arrangement  with  Brazil  in  regard  to  the  nav- 
igation of  steamers  on  the  Amazon.  He 
also  began  the  construction  of  railroads  on  a 
very  large  scale.  But  a  revolution  broke  out 
against  him  in  1854,  caused  by  his  ignoble 
attempt  to  strengthen  his  power  by  gaining 
the  favors  of  the  mob.  General  Castilla 
headed  the  insurrection,  issued  in  December 
a  proclamation  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
negro-slavery  and  the  tribute  of  the  Indians, 
routed  Echenique,  made  his  victorious  en- 
trance into  Lima  on  the  5th  of  January,  1855, 
and  placed  himself-  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  title  of  liberador,  or  deliverer. 
In  1858  he  was  finally  elected  president  of 
the  Republic  again. 

Castilla  had  the  constitution  of  Peru"  re- 
vised and  issued  in  a  modified  form  in  1860. 


The  principal  changes  were  the  abolition  of  the 
tribute  levied  on  the  Indians,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  on  the  coast,  slave-holders 
being  granted  indemnification.  Castilla  was  a 
most  remarkable  man,  and  the  best  president 
Peru  ever  had.  He  was  small  of  stature,  of 
slight  but  well-knit  figure,  agile  and  enduring. 
His  features,  set  off  by  a  short  and  stiff  gray 
mustache,  which  twisted  abruptly  upwards, 
were  strongly  marked.  His  eyes  were  keen 
and  quick  to  perceive  ;  his  forehead,  crowned 
by  a  growth  of  hair,  thick,  straight,  and  gray, 
was  low  but  prominent ;  his  large  nose  was 
strongly  aquiline;  and  his  lips  and  square 
under  jaw  firmly  set.  The  expression  of  this 
face  when  not  brightened  by  jovial  thought 
or  remark  was  very  stern,  even  to  severity. 
He  possessed  an  iron  will  and  a  high  sense 
of  duty  and  justice;  was  generous  toward  the 
poor,  but  exacting  with  the  rich;  frank  toward 
true  men,  and  jovial  with  friends,  he  was  full 
of  biting  irony  and  sarcasm  in  conversation 
with  those  whose  sincerity  he  mistrusted.  His 
lack  of  a  scientific  education  proved  no 
obstacle  to  his  success  as  a  military  com- 
mander and  statesman ;  for  his  great  talent, 
shrewdness,  and  tact  helped  him  to  sur- 
mount the  greatest  difficulties.  He  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and 
held,  therefore,  the  reins  of  the  government 
with  a  firm  grasp.  He  introduced  a  rigid 
discipline  into  the  army  (the  number  of  which 
he  reduced,  for  economy's  sake),  was  be- 
loved by  the  soldiers,  but  feared  by  the  offi- 
cers. He  struck  the  names  of  not  less  than 
eleven  generals  and  ninety-five  colonels  off 
the  army  list.  He  subdued  several  revolu- 
tions planned  by  the  malcontents  with  a  reg- 
imen which  allowed  of  no  speculation  upon 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  In  relation  to 
these  revolts  many  humorous  anecdotes  are 
told  of  the  old  general,  commonly  recol- 
lected on  the  coast  by  the  nickname  Jeneral 
Betas,  or  "General  Boots,"  owing  to  his  cus- 
tom of  always  wearing  the  long  grenadier- 
boots  belonging  to  the  outfit  of  the  gala  uni- 
form (after  Spanish  pattern)  of  a  Peruvian 
general.  Once,  in  his  bachelor  bed-chamber 
in  the  government  palace,  he,  on  retiring, 
caught  one  of  the  conspirators  in  a  plot 
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against  him  and  commissioned  to  assassinate 
him.  Foiling  the  intruder  in  his  attempt  by 
an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  and 
promptitude  of  action,  he  locked  the  door 
upon  him,  rushed  down  into  the  street  in  un- 
dergarments, and  placed  himself,  mounted  on 
horseback  in  this  rather  ridiculous  costume,  at 
the  head  of  his  faithful  soldiers,  and  quelled 
thus  a  well-planned  and  largely-developed  in- 
surrection in  its  very  outbreak.  Like  his 
contemporary,  the  Chilian  president  Perez, 
Castilla  was  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Monroe 
system,  and  protested  energetically  against 
the  campaign  of  the  French  and  Austrians 
against  the  Mexican  Republic  in  1861,  and 
the  reunion  of  San  Domingo  with  Spain. 
He  was  created  Grand-Marshal  of  Peru, 
became  very  despotic  in  his  old  years,  and 
was  constantly  in  conflicts  with  the  Chambers. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  quietly 
retired,  and  in  1862  was  succeeded  by  the 
venerable  general  San  Roman,  who  died  less 
than  six  months  after  his  inauguration; 
whereupon  the  vice-president,  General  Pezet, 
took  the  reins  of  the  government  in  May, 
1863. 

About  this  time  a  dispute  arose  between 
Peru  and  Spain,  caused  by  the  ill  treatment 
of  some  Basque  emigrants.  The  Spanish 
envoy,  who  was  sent  to  Peru  to  demand  satis- 
faction, argued  in  vain;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  August,  1864,  seized 
upon  the  guano  islands  "  Las  Chinchas." 
This  act  provoked  all  South  America.  A 
congress  of  delegates  from  all  its  states  met 
at  Lima  in  November,  1864,  to  deliberate 
upon  what  step  ought  to  be  taken  against 
the  outrage  of  Spain.  But  the  congress  did 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could 
help  Peru  in  its  difficulty,  and  Pezet  then 
moved  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  solution.  But 
when  the  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  January, 
1865,  outside  Callao,  the  people  were  at 
length  influenced  by  the  aged  Grand  Mar- 
shal Castilla,  and  by  a  society  called  "  The 
Defenders  of  American  Rights."  Colonel 
Prado  then  took  the  lead  of  the  revolt,  over- 
threw Pezet,  and  declared  war  with  Spain. 
Chile  promptly  came  to  the  rescue  of  Peru; 
this  resulted  in  the  bombardment  of  Valpa- 


raiso on  the  3ist  of  March,  1865.  On  May 
2nd  of  the  same  year,  Callao  was  then  at- 
tacked. But  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated 
at  both  ports,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with 
great  losses.  The  Peruvian  fleet  took  pos- 
session of  the  Chinchas,  and  then  turned 
south  to  unite  with  the  Chilean  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  energetic  officer,  Commodore 
William  Reboeledo,  who  soon  cleared  the 
coast  waters  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  revolution  against  Pezet,  who  had  be- 
come very  unpopular,  continued  meanwhile 
in  Peru,  headed  by  Prado,  who  having  shown 
personal  bravery  at  the  defense  of  Callao, 
had  become  the  hero  of  the  day.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  all  had  deserted  Pezet,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  In  the 
beginning  of  1866,  Colonel  Prado,  by  act  of 
Congress,  was  declared  constitutional  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  But  his  government 
became  unpopular.  Grand  Marshal  Castilla 
rose  in  arms  against  him  in  Tarapaca,  but 
died  suddenly  in  the  ravine  of  Tiliviche  on 
the  way  to  the  coast  from  his  birth-place. 
But  later  on  revolution  broke  out  in  Are- 
quipa,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1867, 
headed  -by  Don  Pedro  Diaz  Canseco,  in  fa- 
vor of  whom  Colonel  Balta  at  the  same  time 
declared  in  Chiclazo,  North  Peru".  The  at- 
tempt of  Prado  to  take  Arequipa  by  assault 
failed,  and  the  president  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  Chile.  A  congress  was  then 
convoked  by  Canseco,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1868,  Colonel  Don  Jose  Balta  was 
elected  president  of  the  Republic. 

President  Balta  embarked  upon  many  ad- 
venturous enterprises,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  docks  and  railroads,  and  the  erection 
of  public  monuments.  In  order  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  these  works,  he  raised  a  loan 
in  1870  of  £i  1,920,000  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
later  in  1872  he  contracted  another,  which 
added  to  the  old  debt  amounted  to  ^36,- 
800,000,  and  guaranteed  another  of  ^290- 
ooo  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad;  so 
that,  with  an  internal  debt  of  ^4,000,000, 
Peril  became  encumbered  with  a  debt 
amounting  to  not  less  than  the  enormous 
sum  of  ^"53,010,000  or,  $265,050,000,  of 
which  ^£49,050,000  or,  $245,050,000  were 
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owed  to  foreign  capitalists,  who  had  largely 
loaned  upon  the  security  of  guano,  and  at 
high  interests.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
large  sums  should  be  invested  in  paying  en- 
terprises, to  save  the  country  from  ruin. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Not  alone 
were  too  many  and  extensive  ones  under- 
taken at  the  same  time,  in  comparison  with 
the  money  at  hand,  but  contractors  were 
allowed  prices  which  were  most  exorbi- 
tant. 

This  was  not  all.  Owing  to  the  precipita- 
tion with  which  the  government  commenced 
the  construction  of  certain  roads,  before  a 
location  of  the  line  based  upon  a  thorough 
survey  had  been  attained,  unforeseen  hin- 
drances would  present  themselves  as  the 
works  proceeded,,  and  came  to  perplexing 


ground  in  the  Andean  region.  Since  the 
exorbitant  prices  allowed  for  the  simpler 
works,  as  shown  on  the  preliminary  plans  and 
profiles,  were  already  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  treasury,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that 
the  additional  charges  made  it  simply  im- 
possible from  a  financial  point  of  view  to 
carry  out  the  enterprises.  Thus,  these  frac- 
tions of  roads,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  completed,  would  barely  pay  in- 
terest on  the  sums  sunk  in  them,  came  con- 
sequently to  represent  even  less  than  dead 
capital,  remaining  in  reality  only  as  monu- 
ments of  ruin  to  the  country,  even  though  the 
works  themselves  speak  highly  to  the  credit 
of  the  engineers  connected  with  their  con- 
struction: Malinowsky,  Thorndike,  Camp- 
bell, Cilley,  and  others. 

Holger  Birkedal. 


NOT  A   MARRYING   MAN. 


A  MAN  on  his  vacation  is  the  laziest  of 
God's  creatures — that  is,  unless  he  affects 
the  gun  or  rod;  then  he  will  contrive  more 
vacation  out  of  hard  work  than  any  other  of 
God's  creatures  ever  managed.  Frank  Al- 
len, off  for  his  summer  vacation,  had  no 
leaning  except  in  a  table  way  toward  bird  or 
fish,  and  he  intended  to  make  a  business  of 
rest;  otherwise  he  had  no  definite  plans. 
He  was  a  hard-working  man,  head  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  Somebody  or  Other, 
and  he  was  tired  of  facts  and  figures.  At 
the  depot  a  business-like  person,  evidently 
deep  in  every-day  life,  brushed  with  a  preoc- 
cupied rudeness  past  our  young  friend. 

u  Oh,  come  now,  Charley,  don't  be  harsh 
with  a  fellow ! "  Frank  expostulated  with  a 
languid  hail. 

"Hello,  Allen!"  said  the  other  briskly, 
without  stopping.  "  Taken  suddenly  sick?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Frank.  "  Limp  with 
a  vacation,  you  know." 

"Where  for?" 

"  I  project  myself  in  a  direction,  and  when 
direction  ceases  I  stop  off."  The  answer 
could  scarcely  have  reached  the  ear  of  the 


first  speaker,  already  restlessly  hurried  out 
of  hearing;  but  two  ladies  standing  just  be- 
hind evidently  caught  it. 

"  Let  me  now  hold  to  view  of  my  audi- 
ence of  one  the  animal  without  a  back-bone," 
said  one  to  the  other,  in  a  low  tone  of  light 
comment.  "  Good  form  in  other  respects, 
as  will  be  seen  upon  close  observation.  He 
is  perfectly  harmless  and  quite  limp,  owing 
to  lack  or  loss  of  vertebrae.  Also,  I  should 
say,  somewhat  soft,  probably  being  deficient 
in  grayish  portion  of  brain." 

The  two  stepped  on  to  the  ticket  office 
then,  without  dreaming  that  the  comment 
had  been  overheard,  and  quite  unconscious 
of  the  amused  smile  with  which  the  young 
man  looked  after  them. 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

Both  ladies  were  young  and  inclined  to 
good  looks,  becomingly  dressed  as  to  gloves 
and  head-gear,  and  for  the  rest  clad  in  gray 
linen  ulsters.  One  was  prominently  distin- 
guished from  the  other  by  the  little  black 
portmanteau  she  carried  in  her  hand — the 
portmanteau  plainly  placarded  "  Frank  ^Al- 
len."  It  was  this  coincidence  in  names  which 
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had  caused  Mr.  Frank  Allen's  energetic  sotto 
voce  exclamation.  By  a  sudden  impulse  he 
walked  on  afterthem,  and  took  his  place  be- 
hind them  at  the  ticket  window. 

"  Two  tickets  for  Monterey,"  said  she  of 
the  portmanteau. 

"Monterey,"  said  Mr.  Frank  Allen  prompt- 
ly, a  moment  after ;  and  then  five  minutes 
later,  and  quite  as  if  by  accident,  he  walked 
into  their  car,  and  took  the  seat  directly 
back  of  them. 

"I  feel,"  said  Miss  Allen,  "as  though 
about  to  have  the  best  time  I  ever  had  in  my 
life — June  woods,  fresh  air,  the  sea,  a  ruin 
I  know,  a  wreck  I  hope.  Well,  we  shall 
see.  It  would  be  dreadful,  but  lovely,  to 
have  something  awful  happen.  I  declare, 
I've  been  practical  so  long,  I'm  hungry  for 
something  romantic.  Have  you  brought  any 
novels  ?  I  have,  lots —  "  Airy,  Fairy  Lilian," 
and  the  like  of  that," 

"Well,  I  have  Anthony  Trollope,  D'ls- 
raeli,  Tourgee — 

"Heavens  !''  returned  Miss  Allen,  "how 
you  soar  !  I  don't  aspire  to  anything  higher 
than  Rhoda  Broughton,  while  I'm  gone. 
Might  as  well  be  a  Chatauquaker  and  done 
with  it.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  think  of 
bringing  anything  that  was  written  with  a 
purpose.  Bub  I  suppose  you'll  devour  my 
Miss  Broughton  first,  and  then  resign  your- 
self to  your  conscience  and  your  own  private 
library  afterward." 

Unfastening  the  portmanteau,  its  owner 
produced  a  handkerchief,  a  fan,  a  box  of 
caramels,  and  a  volume  from  the  Seaside  Li- 
brary. 

"  Do  you  know,  Sadie,"  she  said  with 
thoughtfulness,  "it  is  now  decided  that 
sweets  are  healthful,  eaten  in  proper  time 
and  quantity?  But  we  mustn't  take  any 
at  sleepy  time,  since  the  saccharine  matter 
produces  a  fermentation  in  the  stomach 
which  makes  a  parasitic  deposit  upon  the 
teeth,  and  creates  a  dentist's  bill  afterward." 

"  Well,  we'll  eat  these  caramels  now,"  re- 
sponded Sadie,  laughing.  She  was  a  small- 
featured,  pretty  blonde,  who  seemed  of  the 
sort  to  be  under  dominion  to  some  one,  and 
this  positive,  dark-eyed  girl  with  whom  she 


traveled  looked  destined  to  keep  the  world 
under  her  thumb.  These  two,  then,  could 
not  well  be  inharmonious. 

"  I  don't  see,  Frank,"  pursued  Sadie, 
"  how  you're  to  be  romantic  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  don't  know  any  young  man, 
you  know,  and  you — no,  not  even  you — can 
be  romantic  alone." 

"  Oh,  Sadie!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Allen,  "not 
find  romance  in  nature  !  Not  in  the  breeze, 
in  the  sound  of  the  sea,  in  the  moan  of  the 
pines !  Why,  this  is  the  essence  of  romance, 
its  finer  beginnings,  its  occult,  mysterious 
protozoan  existence !  And  here  we  shall 
read  its  open  secret ;  even  you,  Sadie  Vance, 
shall  read  it." 

"No,"  said  the  other  between  two  cara- 
mels; "two  girls,  any  amount  of  girls,  can't 
make  a  romance  :  it  must  have  a  young  man 
for  a  flavor — if  his  individuality  cannot  make 
him  a  spice,  at  least  he  must  be  a  flavor," 
she  added. 

"  But  there  is  so  much  brute-material  in 
men,"respondedFrank,expostulating.  "  They 
run  to  muscle  and  appetite  —principally — 
they  remind  one  so  of  restaurants  and  Olym- 
pic clubs.  For  a  month  I  want  to  forget  the 
biceps,  the  large  muscle  of  the  leg  and  the 
stomach.  I  would  like  to  be  a  bird  or  a 
fish." 

Mr.  Frank  Allen  found  himself  wide  awake 
and  staring;  really,  he  felt  himself  undergo- 
ing vivisection.  Miss  Frank  Allen  seemed 
to  be  a  whole  medical  college ;  cruel,  straight- 
forward, and  keen.  No  wonder  she  wished 
a  dip  into  romance ;  she  needed  it.  The 
other  one  was  pretty  and  feminine;  qualities 
to  be  admired  in  women,  to  be  cultivated, 
encouraged,  applauded;  yet  .the  positive  na- 
ture attracted  while  it  repelled  his  negative. 
Mr.  Allen  had  always  enjoyed  the  snap  to  a 
whip,  the  crack  of  firearms,  the  neigh  in  a 
high-bred  horse. 

The  two  young  ladies  subsided  into  quiet, 
and  by  and  by  with  a  little  laugh,  and  a  soft, 
girlish  droop,  Sadie's  head  with  its  blonde 
coil  and  its  pink  rabbity  ear  went  over  upon 
Frank's  shoulder.  The  young  gentleman 
behind  them,  grown  alertly  languid,  now 
noted  the  pleasantness  of  Frank's  mouth  and 
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the  contour  of  her  cheek,  as  she  looked  now 
and  then  from  the  car  window.  Her  smooth 
braids  and  the  changing  gray  of  her  eyes 
affected  him  with  a  glowing  warmth,  and  he 
said,  under  certain  conditions  here  was  a  girl 
to  know.  He  felt  it  a  pity  that  she  should 
plunge  into  things  as  she  did;  for  instance, 
caramels  and  "Airy,  Fairy,  Lilian!"  Yet  it 
might  be  possible,  it  certainly  must  be  pos- 
sible, to  tone  down  a  creature  like  that. 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  young  lady  with 
the  eyes  of  selection ;  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man.  He  had  habits,  a  social  status,  and  a 
certain  salary;  the  last  he  saw  no  way  to 
increase,  the  others  he  felt  he  could  not  re- 
sign. He  had  figured  the  matter  out  like  a 
balance  sheet,  and  concluded  that  as  one 
and  one  other  made  two,  he  could  not  per- 
mit himself  the  luxury  of  addition.  Even 
as  a  unit  and  an  abstract  number,  however, 
he  found  that  among  women  he  was  not 
without  his  value.  They  even  permitted 
themselves  little  freedoms  in  etiquette  where 
he  was  concerned,  on  certain  occasions  so- 
liciting his  escort,  and  not  infrequently  re- 
ceiving him  in  enchanting  negligee  and  slip- 
pers, because  it  was  "  no  use,  you  know ; 
Frank  Allen  is  not  a  marrying  man!"  It 
may  have  been  pure  art  on  the  women's  side, 
but  he  would  have  been  more  than  fool  not 
to  have  been  fooled  by  it. 

Yet  your  man  who  is  not  a  marrying  man 
is  generally  a  connoisseur  in  women.  Other 
men  go  blind,  but  he  never.  Your  true  critic 
never  buys  a  picture;  the  best  judge  of  a 
racer  owns  no  high-stepper;  he  is  thus  kept 
free  from  prejudice,  is  at  liberty  to  scrutinize 
at  will  since  he  owns  nothing,  and  therefore 
ill  comparisons  cannot  be  made.  Yet  all 
the  time,  while  he  observes  and  plumes  him- 
self, this  man  is  a  marrying  man,  if  the  wo- 
man who  is  his  match  chooses  him  to  be  so. 
Nay,  the  half-dozen  or  the  dozen  women ;  for 
every  man  in  his  lifetime  must  meet  at 
least  that  many  women  who  could  get  the 
best  of  him  if  they  chose. 

By  and  by  Miss  Allen  raised  her  hand  to 
her  mouth  and  yawned.  She  had  a  slim 
and  sinewy  hand  destitute  of  rings — a  hand 
capable  of  the  grasp  of  good  fellowship;  a 


strong,  white,  pleasant  hand,  which  might — 
why,  which  might  do  dissections  thoroughly 
and  without  a  tremble.  She  pushed  her  hat 
back  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand; 
then,  after  a  while,  herself  went  to  sleep. 
She  had  no  crimps  and  rings  of  curls  upon 
her  square  forehead;  her  shining,  glossy  hair 
was  simply  parted  in  that  plain  way,  which, 
when  it  is  becoming,  is  so  becoming.  The 
mass  of  blonde  bangs  lying  helter  skelter  on 
Sadie's  brow  certainly  had  in  it  no  sugges- 
tion of  strong  mindedness.  She  looked  like 
a  woman  whom  other  women  might  gather 
in  their  arms  and  love,  just  as  her  head  now 
lay  on  this  larger  and  stronger  woman's 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Allen  was  conscious  of  the  shape  of 
Miss  Allen's  nose,  of  the  curve  of  her  lashes, 
the  turn  of  her  chin  in  a  drifting,  floating^ 
dreaming  way;  then  he  lost  them  and  found 
them  again,  and  then  he  heard  a  voice  from 
somewhere  saying: 

"Why,  of  course  he  snores;  every  man 
snores.  Papa  did  when  he  was  alive,  and 
all  the  boys  did.  There  is  something  so 
coarse  about  men  ;  women  never  snore." 

Mr.  Allen  grew  hot  all  over.  Had  he 
snored?  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  if  he  liked,  but  he  hoped  he  hadn't. 
Really,  he  could  kick  himself  if  he  had;  and 
those  two  women  in  front  of  him,  who  flat- 
tered themselves  they  were  too  sublime  to 
snore !  He  would  bet  his  month's  salary  he 
had,  and  be  glad  to  lose  his  bet. 

The  pretty  Sadie  had  risen  pinkly  from 
her  sleep,  looking  out  from  her  bangs  like  a 
wild  rose;  and  the  other  was  smooth  and  ra- 
diantly calm  as  ever.  They  turned  their 
faces  again  as  their  fellow-passenger  opened 
his  eyes.  Now,  had  he  snored? 

He  had  thought  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
as  he  bought  his  ticket  for  Monterey;  it  was 
one  of  his  habits  not  to  economize  on  cheap 
hotels  during  his  vacations.  But  the  young 
ladies  made  no  bustle  at  the  depot;  evident- 
ly he  was  to  economize  after  all.  Could  it 
be  he  was  destined  to  be  discharged  at  the 
camp-meeting  grounds  beyond  the  old  town? 
He  had  heard  the  waves  broke  into  texts, 
and  the  trees  sang  psalms  down  there. 
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Well,  the  thought  was  not  unpleasant;  he 
did  not  disapprove  of  texts  and  psalms;  a 
solemn  little  memory  of  his  mother,  and  the 
clasp  on  her  hymn-book  came  back  to  him ; 
he  had  always  meant  to  have  a  belief  some 
day.  And  then  these  two  girls  were  certainly 
going  there. 

He  rose  quite  calmly  as  a  few  moments 
later  the  young  ladies  made  unmistakable 
signs  of  getting  themselves  together,  and 
with  the  hurried,  business  air  of  one  who 
has  his  vacation  cut  and  dried,  passed  out 
upon  the  platform. 

"Pacific  Grove  Retreat!"  shouted  the 
conductor. 

The  how  and  the  why  of  his  choice  for  a 
spot  in  which  to  rest  that  summer  seemed 
ridiculous  to  young  Mr.  Allen,  as  he  rode  in 
one  of  the  open  wagons  toward  the  place  of 
what  had  begun  to  seem  a  half  rendezvous 
— the  rendezvous  being  all  on  one  side,  as 
he  confessed.  Then  he  felt  something  warm 
and  soft  settling  against  his  back  with  a 
comfortable,  gentle  cuddling,  and  realized 
that  he  was  being  appropriated  as  support 
by  the  unconscious  Miss  Vance.  The  other 
glorious  creature,  in  spite  of  the  backless 
seat,  sat  bolt  upright,  taking  in  great  whiffs 
of  the  salt  air.  Yet,  though  it  was  not  she 
but  Sadie  Vance  who  began  to  rest  against 
him,  it  seemed  to  bring  him  into  a  sort  of 
communication  with  her,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  thought  of  that.  As  a  non-marrying 
man  he  might  trust  himself  to  so  much  of 
respectful  and  unexpressed  Platonism. 

"Sadie  Vance!"  he  heard  suddenly,  in 
awful  tones. 

"  Mercy,  Frank ! "  was  the  response,  as 
Miss  Vance  suddenly  became  like  a  poker. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  sir !  I'm  sure  I  had  no 
idea!" — her  voice  died  away  in  inarticulate 
murmurings  of  apology. 

"  I'm  quite  at  your  service,"  responded 
Mr.  Allen  gravely,  lifting  his  hat ;  and  then 
he  smiled  quite  as  gravely  as  he  saw  Miss 
Allen  undisguisedly  laughing. 

He  found  "  the  Grove  "  a  strange,  odd 
place.  Sure  enough,  a  text  was  written  over 
the  entrance,  and  he  noticed  at  once  that 
Methodist  ministers  abounded.  It  was  not 


his  element;  he  wondered  that  people  failed 
to  look  sharply  after  him  as  he  walked  about ; 
he  felt  like  a  respectable  and  worldly  kind  of 
fraud.  And  yet,  as  he  strolled  lonesomely 
about,  the  wash  of  the  waves  and  their  glim- 
mer coming  to  him  over  his  shoulder,  the 
surge  and  rush  of  the  pines  overhead,  trail- 
ing like  a  frou-frou  through  the  air,  some- 
thing that  was  quiet,  restful,  and  beyond, 
stole  in  upon  him,  too,  and  he  was  not  cer- 
tain but  he  had  been  wiser  than  he  knew  to 
come. 

The  place  was  a  town  of  considerable  di- 
mensions— part  of  it  avenues  of  tents ;  an- 
other portion  pretty  cottages,  built  for  sum- 
mer homes ;  and  still  another  the  post 
office,  the  restaurant,  the  chapel,  the  reading- 
room,  and  lodging  houses.  If  he  could  live 
in  a  tent  now,  and  hear  the  pine  needles 
falling  through  the  night  on  his  canvas  roof ! 

Suddenly  he  heard  some  voices  singing. 

"  We'll  live  in  tents,"  they  sang,  as  if  in 
accord  with  his  thoughts;  and  when  the  light 
soprano  had  ceased  the  contralto  kept  on  in 
snatches  by  itself  at  the  same  melody.  Mr. 
Allen  walked  toward  the  voices,  and  pres- 
ently came  in  view  of  the  singers  It  had 
grown  dark  enough  now  for  lights,  and  they 
had  begun  to  glow  and  twinkle  like  earthly 
stars  in  all  directions;  but  no  twinkle  of  home 
had  ever  made  this  wanderer  so  miserable 
and  so  homesick  as  the  shine  of  the  candle 
that  now  seemed  to  make  darker  all  the  dark- 
ness outside  its  little  gleam.  His  fellow- 
travelers  had  taken  a  tent,  had  hired  its  fur- 
niture, made  the  fire,  which  still  gave  out  a 
resinous,  smoky  odor,  and  cooked  a  supper. 
There  they  sat  —  those  two  !  comfortably 
eating,  enjoyably,  heartily  eating ;  and  all  at 
once  he  realized  how  tired,  how  hungry,  and 
how  cross  he  was.  They  had  bread  and  but- 
ter, two  cups  of  smoking  tea  and  a  lordly 
tea-pot,  something  in  a  can,  and  fish — fried 
fish.  Oh  !  what  a  dainty  smell  had  that 
fried  fish  to  a  man  miserable,  as  he  suddenly 
became,  with  appetite. 

Miss  Allen  threw  back  her  queenly  head, 
and  beat  upon  the  table  with  her  fork. 
"  We'll  live  in  tents,"  she  contraltoed  over 
and  over;  and  then,  with  the  same  fork,  she 
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had  more  fish  and  mote  canned  goods,  and 
then  she  took  a  deep  draught  from  her  cup, 
and  contraltoed  on  again  in  utter  abandon. 

The  young  man  standing  in  the  gloom 
and  the  fog,  which  had  begun  to  gather, 
watched  her  sing  and  eat  fish,  and  smiled 
grimly  as  he  remembered  how  men  suggest- 
ed restaurants  and  appetites  to  that  same 
young  lady  with  the  medical  mind.  He 
thought,  as  he  watched  with  regret  the  last 
slice  of  fish  disappear,  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  appetite  any  better  than  this  one. 

It  almost  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes  to 
see  them  wash  their  dishes.  He  had  heard 
dish-washing  spoken  of  as  a  very  low  round 
in  the  ladder  of  occupation,  but  this  was  Ar- 
cadian, elevating,  beautifully  domestic.  He 
could  hear  their  voices  as  they  clattered  their 
dishes,  though  he  could  not  distinguish  their 
talk,  and  it  almost  brought  him  home  with 
them  and  made  him  a  silent  partner,  to  slouch 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  dark  and 
watch  them  having  such  a  good  time.  He 
would  have  been  almost  willing  then  to  come 
down  from  his  manhood  and  be  a  girl  himself. 

He  turned  reluctantly  away,  his  heart  warm 
at  recollection  of  the  restaurant  he  had  seen. 
At  this  hour  the  restaurant  was  a  gloomy, 
barn-like  room,  and  the  taps  of  his  heels  on 
the  just-scrubbed  floor  echoed  hollowly.  A 
shock-headed  waiter  put  his  face  outside  a 
screen  and  presently  appeared,  with  a  napkin 
over  his  arm. 

"Dinner,  sir?  Yes — we  haven't  any  din- 
ner. It's  too  late  for  dinner,  sir." 

"  Haven't  you  any  fried  fish?"  asked  Mr. 
Allen,  hungrily. 

"Fish?  no  fish." 

"  A  cup  of  hot  tea,  then,  and  some  bread 
and  butter." 

"Tea's  cold,  sir;  fire's  been  out  an  hour. 
Sold  the  last  loaf  of  bread  to  a  couple  of 
young  lady  tenters.  You  see,  we  don't  have 
customers  in  the  evening,  and  everything  is 
sold  to  the  tenters  as  they  call  for  it.  Should 
have  come  in  at  dinner  hour,  sir.  As  it  is, 
nothing  but  milk  and  yesterday's  doughnuts 
left." 

In  silence  Mr.  Allen  munched  his  dough- 
nuts and  drank  his  milk,  remembering  at 


every  mouthful  that  other  jolly  supper  —  a 
Barmecide  feast  to  him.  And  then  another 
interrogation  point  rose  before  him:  where 
should  he  find  a  bed?  He  rose  hastily  and 
passed  along  the  avenue  to  the  office,  only 
to  find  that  the  lodging-houses  were  full, 
and  to  have  it  aggravatingly  suggested  to  him 
that  if  he  were  a  family  man  there  were  sev- 
eral inviting  and  full-furnished  cottages  to 
let.  His  spirits  rose  when  informed  of  one 
last  single-roomed  tent  he  could  rent.  A 
tent?  He'd  "live  in  tents,"  too,  by  Jove  he 
would;  and  as  his  landlord  preceded  him 
with  a  lantern  and  a  key — oh!  his  prophetic 
soul!  Was  not  the  way  familiar?  Did  he  not 
know  that  great-knotted,  gummy  tree — surely 
this  tent?  Ah,  joy!  he  was  to  have  a  can- 
vas home  next  these  two  boon  companions 
— be  their  nearest  neighbors,  No.  12  to  their 
No.  14.  It  warmed  him  like  an  extra  blank- 
et to  snuggle  down  and  be  at  home  so  near 
so  much  jollity  and  friendship.  Then,  be- 
fore he  went  to  sleep  the  sounds  of  the  pines 
and  the  beat  of  the  waves  drifted  in  upon 
him,  till  it  scarce  seemed  like  an  earthly- 
place;  and  a  good  thought  stole  into  his 
mind  like  a  prayer. 

But  it  were  impossible  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  slight  happenings  of  those  days.  The 
beauty  of  the  spot  grew  upon  him  not  a  little, 
even  after  a  day  and  a  night  spent  in  it,  and 
it  was  not  without  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that 
he  sojourned.  He  sat  in  his  tent  door,  by 
contrast  so  lonely,  comfortless,  and  inhospit- 
able, and  watched  the  young  ladies  return 
from  a  ramble  in  the  woods  laden  with  brake 
and  yerba  buena;  and  as  they  wound  it  into 
horse-shoes  and  festoons  he  thought  if  they 
only  knew  how  often  he  had  been  of  assist- 
ance in  decorating  churches  and  parlors! 
One  day  they  came  home  from  the  shore 
carrying  pelf  from  the  sea-weeds,  shells,  star- 
fish, sea-urchins,  and  pebbles  worn  smooth 
by  the  waves,  which  they  put  upon  the  little 
platform  before  their  door.  When,  by  some 
mysterious  means,  they  obtained  a  square  of 
carpet  and  tacked  it  down,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  formed  a  shrine,  and  burned  before 
it  that  subtle  incense  in  which  lives  the  spirit 
of  home. 
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One  bitter  cold  night  came,  when  the  air 
was  clammy  with  fog  as  on  that  first  night, 
and  the  wind  whistled  mournfully  among  the 
pine  branches ;  then  those  aggravating  girls 
built  a  fire  in  their  stove,  and,  sitting  near  it, 
popped  corn.  Once  more  he  sat  in  darkness, 
and  watched  in  weird  shadow  the  rehearsal 
of  the  famous  Peak  sisters'  performance,  as 
it  was  carried  on  by  the  company  assembled 
next  door.  He  heard  every  word  and  saw 
every  gesture,  magnified,  distorted,  and  made 
grotesque  as  it  was  thrown  by  candle-light 
upon  the  cloth  walls.  And  he  laughed  by 
himself  for  an  hour,  till  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  thought,  What  right  had  he  to  laugh? 
then  in  sullen  silence  went  to  bed. 

They  became  general  favorites  in  a  week; 
it  seemed  as  if  every  one  sought  them — no 
wonder ! — and  they  knew  every  one  but  him- 
self. He  knew  no  one;  no  one  knew  him; 
but  he  grew  fierce  with  a  desire  by  and  by  to 
tell  that  tall  girl  that  he  had  a  set  at  home,  and 
a  very  first-class  set,  in  which  he  was  appre- 
ciated. He  awoke  to  the  fact  and  the  fear 
that  he  might  appear  a  nobody. 

One  evening  he  was  among  the  crowd 
that  filled  the  little  post-office,  and  the  dap- 
per little  post-clerk  was  rapidly  calling  the 
names  aloud  to  expedite  matters  among  the 
impatient  ones. 

"Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,"  he 
called,  thrusting  letters  and  papers  into  out- 
stretcfted  hands ;  finally,  "  Allen  —  Frank 
Allen,"  he  called  again.  Our  young  man 
reached  over  the  heads  of  those  nearest  him, 
and,  taking  the  letter,  had  just  realized  that 
it  was  for  Miss  Frank  Allen,  when  an  indig- 
nant voice  said  over  his  shoulder : 

"Why,  that  letter's  mine!" 

"  He  turned  as  well  as  he  could  in  his 
wedged  position,  and  discovered  the  dark- 
gray  eyes  he  knew  so  well  blazing  exclama- 
tion points  at  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it !"  she  said  hastily,  as  he 
turned.  So  she  had  noticed  him,  then ! 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  taking  off  his  hat,  "and 
Frank  Allen  is  my  name,  too.  Here  is  your 
letter,  Miss  Allen,"  and  he  passed  out  exult- 
ing. 

She  bowed  to  him  as  she  came  out  of  her 
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tent  next  morning.  Her  hair  hung  in  a  great 
braid  below  her  waist,  and  she  had  on  a  pink 
calico  sacque.  Her  eyes  shone  like  the 
morning  sun,  and  she  carried  a  basket  into 
which  she  carefully  gathered  up  stray  bits  of 
wood  and  cones,  and  then  she  went  in  to 
make  the  "breakfast  fire.  His  own  bachelor 
breakfast  had  a  sweet  flavor  that  morning, 
but  a  bitter  taste  was  in  his  mouth  by  noon 
for  they  got  a  dinner,  and  had  some  fellow 
to  it  who  seemed  to  him  the  most  unattrac- 
tive fellow  he  ever  saw.  He  mollified  by 
night,  when  he  found  the  man  to  be  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  with  a  poor  parish,  a  wife,  and 
five  children  at  home. 

On  the  little  beach  the  size  of  a  finger- 
nail, at  eleven  next  day,  he  lay  in  the  warm 
sand  watching  the  ladies  come  down  with 
their  parasols  and  crochet,  and  the  children 
with  little  shovels  and  buckets.  He  saw,  by- 
and-by,  those  two  descending  by  the  path  • 
Sadie  pinker  and  prettier,  and  Frank  more 
like  a  white  calla  than  ever,  against  the  back- 
ground of  green  and  beyond  the  glittering 
sand,  showers  of  which  he  was  lazily  sifting 
through  his  fingers. 

He  lifted  his  hat  impressively  as  their 
skirts  swept  past  him ;  then,  as  if  realizing  a 
splendid  triumph,  he  stretched  himself  in  lazy 
conceit  and  went  in  for  a  bathing-suit.  He 
had  never  needed  to  be  told  what  a  figure 
of  a  man  he  was ;  but  this  morning  he  glo- 
ried in  his  proportions  as  he  walked  through 
the  admiring  crowd.  He  was  a  daring  and 
a  showy  swimmer,  and  that  day  he  put  forth 
his  utmost.  On  his  return,  exhilarated  with 
his  plunge  in  salt  water,  he  strolled  toward 
the  rock  on  which  the  pair  were  anchored. 

"Sadie,  Mr.  Allen;  Mr.  Allen,  my  friend, 
Miss  Vance."  It  was  accomplished ! 

"The  water  is  of  beautiful  temperature; 

.have  you  had  your  plunge  this   morning, 

ladies?"  he  inquired,  smiling  as  only  a  man 

can  smile  into  the  eyes  of  his  dearest  wish. 

"Our  plunge?  We  do  not  approve  of 
promiscuous  bathing,  Mr.  Allen,"  was  the 
cool  and  crushing  answer  that  came  from 
Prank's  lips;  and  then  she  added  hastily,  as 
if  she  had  no  desire  to  pose  herself  against 
practice  and  opinion,  "yet  others  differ,  as 
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of  course,  they  have  a  right.  Perhaps  you 
swim,  Mr.  Allen." 

And  this,  after  his  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ment !  Evidently  she  had  not  seen  him  in 
the  water  at  all;  he  realized  the  fact  that 
Miss  Vance,  dimpling  rosily  up  at  him  now 
from  her  blonde  bangs,  had  been  engrossed 
in  tatting-work,  while,  under  the  shade  of 
their  umbrella,  Frank  had  read  aloud. 

Next  day  he  met  them  on  the  Cohasset- 
like  Moss  Beach,  and  as  they  sat  back  with- 
out book  or  work  among  the  dunes  of  white 
sand  piling  and  drifting  on  either  hand,  he 
noted  them  languidly,  and  finally  advanced, 
this  time  feeling  that  he  presumed.  Yet  it 
was  his  first  real  approach  to  acquaintance, 
for  by-and-by  he  was  allowed  to  enter  their 
mood,  and  the  three  sat  watching  together 
the  grandeur  of  the  long  waves  rolling  in, 
and  their  beauty,  as  like  young  lions  they 
tossed  their  manes  into  foam.  Still  three 
in  number,  they  walked  back  through  the 
sweet-smelling  woods,  and  then  the  gentle- 
man of  the  party  knew  that  his  vacation  was 
not  to  be  a  failure. 

Within  another  day  or  two  the  three  open- 
ly enjoyed  themselves  together;  he  made 
nothing  of  joining  them;  they  made  no  hes- 
itancy in  acknowledging  him  as  partially,  even 
wholly,  escort.  For  at  once  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  their  friends,  accepted 
as  all  good  company  is  in  such  half  camp- 
life  ;  and  if  they  learned  nothing  of  antece- 
dents in  such  life,  at  least  they  became  better 
acquainted  than  after  six  months  at  home. 

Mr.  Allen  discovered  in  Frank  a  deeply 
religious  girl,  and  as  of  an  evening  he  found 
himself  with  her  hand  on  his  arm  in  the 
new  r6le  of  church-goers,  he  forgot  that  he 
had  long  ago  accounted  himself  blase  in 
emotion ;  and  the  prayers  and  sermons,  the 
hymns  sung,  seemed  like  truths,  strangely 
new,  looking  out  at  him  beseechingly  from 
between  a  rent  veil.  He  was  amazed  to  find 
that  moisture  sometimes  gathered  under  his 
lids  during  some  of  these  sermons;  that  his 
spirit  soared  at  prayers;  and  that  when  he 
went  out  from  the  chapel  and  down  through 
the  choral  of  the  pines,  his  heart  was  happy 
in  singing  a  new  song. 

One  night  he  felt  her  thrill  next  him.     He 


did  not  know  how  he  knew  it,  but  he  knew 
they  were  in  harmony  and  her  heart  was  with 
him.  He  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his 
life.  Her  voice,  as  they  looked  together  at 
the  words,  sung  on,  full  and  rich  and  clear, 
and  penetrated  his  delight  like  the  chords  of 
an  organ;  yet  when  they  passed  into  the 
night,  filled  with  its  shadows  and  whispers 
of  trees,  and  its  soft  murmur  of  waves,  his 
voice  was  low  and  soft,  hers  lower  yet  and 
softer.  He  knew  that  his  time  had  come. 
He  heard  some  one  refer  to  the  "medical 
student,"  the  "woman  doctor,"  and  it  gave 
him  not  one  twinge;  he  would  have  cham- 
pioned her  and  owned  her  had  she  been  such 
twice  over.  Yet  a  month  ago,  one  little 
month  ago,  a  half-sneer  like  that  would  have 
met  his  fullest  approval. 

After  that  night  she  was  colder,  more  con- 
strained; he  was  glad  to  be  certain  of  it, 
since  it  but  told  him  that  moment  of  en  rap- 
port had  been  so  sweet,  he,  also,  was  start- 
led into  owning  it. 

He  found  it  hard  to  be  alone  with  her  now, 
since  she  willed  it  should  not  be  so.  She 
made  parties  to  the  old  church,  to  the  drives 
of  the  great  hotel,  through  the  ghastly  growths 
of  cypress  to  the  shells  and  pebbles  of  the 
beach;  and  she  contrived  to  seat  herself  away 
from  him,  to  have  another  near,  to  be  the  center 
of  a  group.  But  remembering  that  dew-sweet 
night  he  had  no  jealousy,  and  lived  in  the 
hope  of  when  it  should  come  again."  Yet, 
remembering  it,  its  memory  was  so  sweet 
that  it  weighed  upon  him  like  a  heavy  in- 
cense, crushing,  smothering,  till  he  passion- 
ately wondered  if  his  heart  would  beat  until 
it  should  come  again. 

At  length  they  went  to  Carmel,  that  pic- 
turesque old  ruin,  which,  after  life-times  of 
monks,  still  rears  its  head  above  its  own 
broken  adobe  walls  and  the  lines  of  ancient 
pear  trees  which,  year  after  year,  never  for- 
get to  bear  their  burden.  Gay  feet  trod 
above  the  old  priests'  bones,  light  voices 
found  echo  among  the  crumbling  arches  de- 
voted to  the  wheeling  swallow.  It  was  a 
party  that  had  come  on  a  good  time,  and  no 
considerations  of  sentiment  interfered  with 
their  enjoyment. 

As  light  and  as  gay  as  the  rest  of  them, 
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Frank  Allen  tried  his  foot  upon  every  crum- 
bling brick  and  uncertain  step  that  came  in 
his  way.  He  felt  that  the  hour  was  an  ef- 
fervescence. A  moment  he  found  himself 
alone,  as  it  happened,  with  those  two,  out- 
side the  tower,  up  whose  leaning  side  wound 
a  flight  of  worn  and  broken  stones  already 
gone  to  ruin.  Without  waiting  for  thought 
he  sprang  at  them,  jumping  over  spaces,  and 
daringly  trusting  his  safety  to  the  bits  of 
adobe  that  broke  once  or  twice  under  pres- 
sure. He  looked  down  as  he  neared  the 
top,  and  thought  how  like  a  pale  flower  and 
a  pink  flower  the  two  faces  looked  upturned 
to  him  so,  and  he  laughed  for  nothing  at  all. 
Then  the  next  he  knew  he  had  fallen,  and  lay 
at  a  little  distance  from  them  on  the  ground, 
with  a  wrenching  pain  in  his  shoulder. 

The  two  ran  to  him,  both  now  concerned 
and  pale. 

"You  are  hurt,  and  where?"  cried  Frank, 
as  if  pained  herself. 

"  Not  much,  I  guess.  Let  me  get  up  and 
see,"  he  tried  to  answer  cheerfully,  but  his 
voice,  like  himself,  was  a  bit  shaken.  "What- 
ever it  is,  it's  in  my  left  shoulder."  He 
thought  of  his  "  medical  student "  and  smiled, 
thinking  here  was  an  emergency  for  her 

"Oh,  Sadie!"  she  cried  breathlessly;  "I 
have  had  such  faith.  I  have  believed  in  you 
so.  Prove  yourself  now." 

Pink,  blonde,  and  banged  little  Sadie 
Vance  grew  somewhat  redder  in  excitement; 
then  closed  her  parasol,  removed  her  gloves, 
and  thrust  her  hands  within  his  coat  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  It  is  my  first  case,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
just  received  my  diploma.  Are  you  willing 
to  trust  me  ?  Your  shoulder  has  received  a 
bad  strain,  but  it  ie  not  disjointed  and  it  is 
not  broken.  Go  down  to  the  Mexican's 
house  below  and  get  some  hot  water,  which 
you  will  bind  on,  renewing  frequently.  I  will 
speak  to  one  of  the  gentlemen";  and  she 
slipped  away,  half  laughing,  half  pleased  at 
her  opportunity  to  be  professional. 

So  Sadie  was  the  "woman  doctor" — that 
little  thing  with  her  hair  banged  and  so  many 
toilet  articles  about  her!  Then,  who  was 
Frank?  He  looked  toward  her,  and  she  had 


sunk  down  in  a  heap  upon  the  old  stone 
stair.  As  he  lived,  she  was  crying ! 

"Why,  Frank,"  he  said  tenderly,  "don't. 
I  never  thought  of  you  as  nervous;  I  thought 
you  were  the  doctor.  How  I  have  wronged 
you ! " 

"  Wronged  me?"  she  replied  in  surprise. 
"And  did  you  slight  me  in  your  mind  for 
one  instant  because  you  thought  that?  I 
couldn't  respect  you  if  I  knew  it.  I  glory 
in  little  Sadie." 

Yet  after  all,  how  glad  he  was !  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  her  anything — but 
what  she  was!  The  thought  smote  in  upon 
him  ominously.  Oh!  had  the  coils  of  her 
hair  shone  less  softly,  had  her  eyes  been  a 
shade  less  beautiful  and  luminous,  had  face 
and  mind  and  soul  been  not  just  quite  as  he 
would  have  wished!  Was  he  fit  for  his 
ideal?  Her  very  perfectness  was  a  thorn  to 
him,  and  yet  his  heart  could  not  find  fault 
with  the  loveliness  of  the  rose  it  grew. 
Humble  enough  to  fling  himself  at  her  feet, 
he  turned  his  face  away,  oppressed  into  pos- 
sitive  pain  by  the  eloquent  silence  which 
bridged  with  possibilities  the  current  sweeping 
between.  Crying!  and  for  him!  Gods! 
there  were  no  heights  to  which  he  would 
not  aspire ! 

Then  the  thread-like  tones  of  Dr.  Sadie 
coming  around  the  corner  disturbed  the 
electric  air,  and  a  moment  later  Mr.  Allen 
went  down  to  the  Mexicans  as  bidden,  and 
in  half  an  hour  had  so  far  recovered  himself 
of  his  several  hurts  as  to  take  up  his  journey 
with  the  rest,  and  to  be  amused  as  well 
at  having  treatment  of  "  a  woman  doctor." 
Next  morning  his  shoulder  was  sharply  pain- 
ful, and  placing  Sadie  Vance  upon  a  pedestal 
deferentially  inscribed,  "  lady  physican,"  he 
made  haste  to  consult  her.  But  though  the 
sun  was  up-buoyed  several  hours  beyond  the 
horizon,  that  one  tent  door  was  closed  like 
a  resolute  eye;  moreover,  the  shells  and 
stones  and  seaweed  upon  the  little  stoop 
were  disordered  and  kicked  about,  and  it  was 
not  long  till  the  scene  was  climaxed  by  a 
stolid  attendant  upon  the  grounds,  who 
opened  the  sacred  door  with  his  keys  and 
passed  in.  Presently  he  came  out  and  load- 
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ed  the  bedding  upon  his  hand-cart;  then 
wheeled  it  away  while  he  whistled.  How  he 
could  whistle  under  the  circumstances  seem- 
ed a  marvel  to  the  onlooker.  Plainly,  the 
two  young  ladies  were  gone ;  they  must  have 
taken  the  morning  train.  And  why?  Without 
a  word,  too.  Yet  that  tender  hour  among 
the  pines — and  then  her  tears !  If  he  could 
not  forget,  then, at  least,  she  must  remember; 
and  if  but  faintly,  the  memory  must  have  its 
spark  of  fire  which  could  be  fanned  to  flame. 
He  was  feverish,  earnest,  eager,  and  followed 
that  day  in  the  train  for  home.  No  matter 
how  or  where  he  met  her  again,  he  must 
find  himself  close  to  her  heart  at  mention  of 
that  hour  among  the  pines. 

His  blood  ran  high,  as  a  day  or  two  after 
he  asked  of  a  society  lady  who  knew  every- 
thing: 

"  Do  you  know  a  Miss  Frank  Allen?" 

He  remembers  yet  the  little  breath  of  the 
heliotrope  in  his  button-hole,  and  the  shaft 
of  sunshine  lying  like  a  bar  of  gold  across 
the  carpet,  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Oh  yes!"  answered  the  lady  lightly, 
meshing  her  wools  with  slender,  lazy  fingers, 
"  the  daughter  of  an  ex-governor  and  pres- 
ent heiress  to  countless  thousands.  She 
comes  from  'way  down  in  Maine."  The 
speaker  looked  at  her  questioner  suspicious- 
ly from  habit. 

"  I  met  her  at  Monterey  —  -"  he  began  to 
explain  and  stopped.  Embarrassment  crept 
through  his  veins  and  ran  in  chills  down 
his  back  bone. 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  lady  by  and  by,  in  a  dry 
tone  of  enlightenment;  and  then  he  hated 
himself  and  her,  too. 

It  was  at  "an  evening  out  "  that  he  saw 
Frank  again.  Another  time,  with  the  cool 
enthusiasm  of  a  critic,  he  would  have  noted 
her  well-bred  air,  her  shimmering  dress,  the 
pale  beauty  of  her  face;  but  now  he  passed 
these  by  and  saw  only  his  beloved.  How 
his  heart  leaped  again  to  behold  her,  the 
one  woman  of  his  soul ! 

He  made  his  way  to  where  she  sat,  by  and 
by.  Could  he  have  read  her  eyes,  he  would 
have  seen  their  expression  gleaming  a  gold- 
en surprise,  gradually  shading  away  into 


slight  shame,  so  darkening  off  into  terror  at 
his  appearance,  and  then  lighting  up  with  a 
faint  but  positive  welcome. 

Bending  above  her  he  took  her  fan  and  her 
flowers  as  a  master  might,  and  she  did  not 
resent  it.  It  was  his  moment — his  only  mo- 
ment— and  she  would  let  him  have  it. 

"  You  left  so  suddenly,"  he  murmured. 

She  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand: 
neither  could  possibly  just  then  speak  in  en- 
igma to  the  other. 

"  It  was  best,"  she  replied. 

"On  my  account?"  he  whispered  trem- 
blingly. His  moment  was  passing  heavily 
from  existence. 

She  turned  her  face  over  her  shoulder  and 
looked  at  him.  "Yes,"  she  whispered  in  re- 
turn. His  moment  was  gone,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  toll  and  clang  as  it  went. 

"  Mine?"  he  asked  again  humbly. 

"And  mine!"  she  said  in  his  own  tone. 
"  And  another  fellow's,"  she  added  in  the 
ghost  of  a  voice. 

"  Then  there  are  two  of  us  fellows,"  he 
said.  "Who  is  number  two?" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  she,  "  you  are  number 
two.  The  other  is  number  one." 

"  Will  you  marry  number  one  ?"  he  asked 
gravely. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  you  would 
have  married  me?"  he  asked. 

She  held  her  breath  an  instant,  and  her 
head  drooped  over  the  flowers  that  had  fall- 
en from  his  hand  to  her  lap  again.  Was  it 
no — was  it  yes? 

By  heaven !  it  was  yes ! 

"  Good  bye,"  he  whispered  lingeringly. 
"  God  bless  you,  Frank ! " 

"God  bless  you,  Frank!"  she  repeated 
mechanically,  and  then  he  made  excuses  and 
adieux  and  went  home. 

This  was  an  episode  of  five  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Allen  still  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  a  non-marrying  man.  But  yesterday  he 
met  Dr.  Sadie  Vance,  and  stopped  her  chaise 
just  beyond  a  crossing. 

"  Frank's  coming  out  again,"  she  remark- 
ed, after  greetings. 

"  Enfamille?"  he  inquired. 
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The  Doctor  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"  Frank's  lover  died ;  Frank  has  never  mar- 
ried," she  replied.  "Very  sad,  wasn't  it." 

"  Oh !  very  ! "  he  answered. 

To-day  he  is  strangely  exhilarated,  yet  he 
tells  himself  that  the  fire  is  black  on  the 
hearth,  and  dead  coals  will  not  kindle. 
Shall  he — will  he — oh !  can  he?  he  asks  him- 


self breathlessly,  a  hundred  times  through 
the  restless  day. 

Meantime  a  scent  of  roses  is  finding 
strength  in  the  day,  the  faintest  flush  of  pink 
pervades  the  air,  a  slight  murmur  as  of 
half-caught  voices  singing  a  strain  floats  as 
in  a  hazy  dream — Ah,  yes — she  is  coming 
back! 

Kate  Heath. 


A  STUDY   OF   BROWNING. 


IN  the  history  of  literature  there  is  com- 
monly a  period  of  great  originality  followed 
by  a  period  of  more  critical  labor — by  a  thor- 
ough assimilation  and  incorporation  of  what 
has  gone  before;  whereupon  the  literary  mind 
is  ready  for  fresh  departures.  Now  the  ten- 
dency of  civilization  is  to  merge  the  one  kind 
of  epoch  into  the  other.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  Wordsworth  and  Keats  may  be 
described  as  ardently  imaginative,  but  perme- 
ated by  a  certain  critical  spirit;  our  own  im- 
mediate times,  as  an  eminently  critical  period 
permeated  by  vital  imagination.  An  ideal 
state  of  things  should  see  criticism  and  cre- 
ative imagination  go  hand  in  hand.  Robert 
Browning  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
modern  combination.  Not  only  is  he  a 
great  and  many-sided  genius,  but  also  he  is, 
I  believe,  actually  the  representative  poet  of 
his  age,  as  uniting  in  the  highest  and  broad- 
est sense  its  two  prominent  tendencies :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  critical,  as  shown  in  his 
analytical  and  philosophical  study  of  the 
past — of  what,  as  it  were,  has  already  been 
conventionalized ;  and  on  the  other,  the  crea- 
tive, as  shown  in  his  vigorous  imaginative 
movement  outside  of  all  conventions. 

I  will  first  discuss  Browning's  genius,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  attempt  at  show- 
ing his  position  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 

The  most  obvious  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  Browning's  genius  is  his  analytical 
power.  This  is  shown  philosophically  in  his 
studies  founded  on  art,  ethics,  etc.,  and  ar- 
tistically in  his  marvellous  psychological  an- 
alyses. In  his  critical  studies,  such  as  we 


find  in  his  "  Men  and  Women,"  we  perceive 
his  power  of  bringing  together,  digesting,  an- 
alyzing, and  presenting  under  the  conserving 
and  glorifying  form  of  poetry  the  best  that 
the  past  offers.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  em- 
body different  sides  of  the  artistic  nature. 
Abt  Vogler  and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  are  artists 
pure;  each  is  contentedly  absorbed  in  art. 
Abt  Vogler,  the  earnest,  spiritual,  musical 
composer,  finds  his  content  in  doing  for 
God's  praise;  his  art  is  a  chain,  all  the  links 
of  which,  winding  about  his  heart,  draw  him 
nearer  to  God.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  joy- 
ous, sensuous  painter,  finds  his  happiness  in 
making  art  link  him  more  closely  to  his  fel- 
low men,  and  in  being  in  very  deed  one  Of 
them.  In  the  two  men  the  ends  are  differ- 
ent, but  the  manner  of  reaching  their  ends 
is  the  same,  i.  e.,  by  sole  devotion  to  art. 
Compare  with  these  men  Cleon,  a  Greek 
artist  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.  He  forces 
to  the  last  extremity  the  Greek  ideal  of  art 
and  human  development.  In  early  Greek 
times  the  ideal  was  the  perfect  and  happy 
development  of  man,  the  means  being  nat- 
ural enjoyment  and  association  with  one's 
fellow  men.  Later,  Epicurean  philosophy 
narrows  down  and  formulates  the  ideal. 
Happiness  is  the  end,  self-culture  the  means. 
Cleon  is  an  over-cultured  man,  who  vaguely 
longs  after  something  higher.  This  he  sup- 
poses to  be  perfect  happiness.  In  too  eager- 
ly seeking  happiness,  he  loses  it.  For  his 
energies  turn  continually  inward  upon  him- 
self, instead  of  outward  upon  others.  He 
cannot  attain  his  ideal,  because,  not  being 
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strong  enough  to  embrace  and  rule  his  man- 
ifold art,  he  is  engulfed  by  it;  and  having  no 
religion,  he  has  no  God  to  steady  his  soul 
while  he  is  working  out  his  ideal.  In  art 
simple  and  passionate  there  is  happiness  and 
content;  in  art  cultured  and  philosophical 
or  full  of  yearning  after  something  better 
there  is  unhappiness  and  oftentimes  error, 
but  the  tendency  is  toward  a  higher  plane. 
The  poem  shows  the  inadequacy  of  Greek 
art  to  satisfy  a  restless  spirit  which  is  yearn- 
ing upward,  and  therefore,  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  that  art.  One  of  the  lyrics,  "Old 
Pictures  in  Florence,"  gives  the  essence  of 
Browning's  views  upon  art.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  development  in  art,  as  in  other 
things,  from  one  plane  to  another  and  high- 
er; that  this  progression  is  necessary  to  the 
life  of  art,  and  that  therefore,  to  content 
one's  self  with  imitating  more  perfect  but 
lower  forms  of  art  is  useless.  Throughout, 
Browning  shows  his  love  even  of  what  is 
crude,  if  only  it  contain  germs  of  promise.  In 
accordance  with  the  real  spirit  of  modern 
times,  he  places  duty,  the  good,  and  the  use- 
ful before  beauty;  yet  he  has  a  most  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  latter. 

Browning  has  the  same  large,  noble  views 
in  ethics  as  in  art.  "  Let  youth  strive  thro' 
uncouth  effort,"  he  says,  "  but  repose  belongs 
to  age  alone.  Real  success  lies  in  earnest 
striving.  'T  is  not  what  man  Does  which  ex- 
alts him,  but  what  man  Would  Do."  Often 
what  the  world  considers  failures  are  any- 
thing but  failures,  for  the  world  judges  coarse- 
ly by  what  we  do;  God,  by  what  we  are  and 
what  we  try  to  do,  since  every  thought  and 
vague  aspiration  is  interwoven  into  our  im- 
mortal lives.  Perfection  is  often  stagnation, 
and  in  imperfection  are  often  found  the  germs 
of  progress.  Such  sentiments  occur  again  and 
again  in  his  poetry.  The  "  Death  in  the  Des- 
ert "  gives  the  grounds  of  belief  in  God  and 
the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrine.  The  central 
idea  is,  that  God  does  not  "  spoon-feed  "  us 
with  revelation;  that  the  latter  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  a  basis  for  our  own  independ- 
ent reasoning;  and  again,  that  it  is  foolish 
for  minds  to  refuse  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not  suffi- 


cient evidence  as  to  whether  there  was  an 
historical  and  at  the  same  time  divine  Christ 
— not  observing  that  the  real  proof  lies  in 
the  essential  truth  and  power  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

Saul  is  a  magnificent  ethico-religious  poem. 
It  is  divided  mainly  into  three  parts:  ist, 
Physical  growth,  and  influence  of  sensuous 
pleasures  on  man;  2nd,  Human  growth,  and 
influence  of  man  upon  man;  3rd,  Growth 
of  man  Godward,  and  divine  influence  of 
God  upon  man.  David,  under  the  influence 
of  religious  and  poetic  fervor,  endeavors  to 
extend  out  infinitely  his  own  love  for  a  fel- 
low-man, and  his  willingness  to  suffer  in  order 
to  raise  him ;  and  thereby  conceives  God  in 
Christ  with  all  his  infinite  love  and  infinite 
willingness  to  suffer  for  men,  thus  raising  them 
and  showing  them  the  true  way  of  life.  Mag- 
nificent, too,  in  its  intensity,  is  the  last  part — 
the  homeward  walk  of  the  boy,  who  is  full  of 
solemn  gladness,  and  yet  of  a  kind  of  ec- 
static bewilderment  at  the  sudden  glory  let 
in  upon  his  mind.  From  that  moment 
wherein  he  caught  a  glimpse  into  the  very 
light  of  things,  nature  takes  on  to  him  a  new 
aspect.  Does  there  not  come  a  day  to  every 
human  being  when  nature  appears  of  a  sud- 
den lovelier  and  more  significant  a  hundred 
fold? 

Let  us  now  illustrate  Browning's  power  in 
psychological  analysis.  In  this  respect  I 
think  he  is  surpassed  by  no  other  poet.  In- 
deed, his  analyses  are  wonderful  for  strength, 
truth,  and  subtlety.  In  nearly  all  his  poems, 
however,  the  psychological  analysis  overlaps 
and  combines  with  that  other  kind  of  analy- 
sis, which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
have  called  merely  critical ;  both  are  found 
united  in  "  Paracelsus,"  which  offers,  however, 
especially  fine  illustrations  of  the  purely  psy- 
cological. 

It  is  often  dangerous  for  a  poet  at  a  very 
early  age  to  be  as  mature  as  Browning  must 
have  been  when  he  wrote  Paracelsus.  He 
is  apt  to  exhaust  himself,  and  afterwards 
to  sink  into  mediocrity.  Browning's  genius 
was  certainly  made  of  stuff  too  strong  to  be- 
come exhausted;  still  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  early  ripening  of  his  powers  had 
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some  influence  in  making   his  peculiarities 
grow  later  into  faults. 

The  notion  of  a  transcendentalist  on  a 
gigantic  scale  is  as  old  as  human  history; 
we  see  it  in  the  old  myths  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the 
Titans  and  their  attempt  to  scale  the  wall  of 
heaven;  and  later,  we  find  the  notion  em- 
bodied in  art,  notably  in  Goethe's  Faust. 
But  Browning  presents  it  not  only  in  a  new 
light,  but  in  a  far  more  elaborate  and  analyt- 
ical way.  In  Paracelsus  and  Aprile  he  rep- 
resents two  very  different  phases  of  tran- 
scendentalism— the  philosophic  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  poetic  or  artistic  on  the 
other.  Every  one  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  a  transcendentalist,  and  every  trans- 
cendentalist inclines  either  to  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  Paracelsus  or  to  that  of 
Aprile.  So  these  two  embodiments  may  be 
considered  as  extreme  types  or  symbols  of 
progressive  humanity.  Festus  serves  as  a 
foil  to  the  other  two,  and  represents  the  neg- 
ative or  conservative  element  in  our  nature. 
But  the  poem  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
soul-development  of  Paracelsus.  We  recog- 
nize our  humbler  and  lowlier  in  his  loftier 
and  more  daring  aims — our  hopes  and  fears 
in  his  ecstacies  and  despair — our  little  vani- 
ties in  his  all-consuming  pride.  Pride  of 
knowledge  is  Paracelsus's  evil  genius.  He 
will  look  only  upon  one  half  of  the  truth, 
not  perceiving  that  the  way  of  true  knowl- 
edge consists  in  gradually,  humbly,  painfully, 
making  the  outer  correspond  with  the  inner 
truth;  he  simply  seeks  within  his  own  bosom 
for  an  Open  Sesame,  and,  of  course,  fails  to 
find  any.  On  meeting  Aprile,  Paracelsus 
had  recognized  and  attempted  to  remedy 
the  main  defect  in  his  method — the  total 
disregard  of  love.  But  it  is  not  until  his 
death-bed  that  he  perceives  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method  itself;  and  hence  follows  his 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  as  contrasted  with 
his  -former  gloomy  despair.  And  he  per- 
ceives, now  even  in  his  very  failure,  an  un- 
hoped-for success;  and  that  progress  is,  in 
fact,  built  up  on  failures.  His  last  speech, 
which  is  deeply  thoughtful,  describes  the 
tendency  of  nature  toward  man,  and  of  man 


toward  God.  Compare  this  with  the  sug- 
gestions in  Saul  of  a  sort  of  psychological 
evolution  in  man  from  the  mere  sensuous 
pleasures  of  living,  through  the  intellectual 
up  to  God  in  man  or  Christ. 

Browning's  psychological  analysis,  which 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  his  Paracelsus,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  held  somewhat 
in  check  in  his  later  dramas  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  form,  becomes  as  he  grows 
older  ultra  subtle.  "  James  Lee's  Wife  "  is 
an  example  of  analysis  that  is  almost  histo- 
logical :  one  must  enter  very  thoroughly  into 
the  Browning  spirit  before  it  can  be  appreci- 
ated. The  piece  contains  a  realistic  embodi- 
ment of  an  intensely  subjective,  highly  im- 
aginative woman.  Even  in  the  first  lyrical 
rapture  of  satisfied  love,  we  have  the  dim, 
unformed  beginning  of  a  suspicion,  the 
growth  and  effects  of  which  are  traced  with 
the  utmost  minuteness.  The  woman's  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  soul  takes  on  the  impres- 
sion of  surrounding  scenes,  making  nature 
interpret  her  moods.  Her  despair  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  poem  on  the  Wind;  and  her 
death-like  agony  wrings  out  from  her  the  des- 
cription of  the  dying  nun,  which  is  almost  too 
powerfully  realistic.  One  shrinks  here  from 
looking  upon  the  innermost  part  of  this  soul 
laid  open  to  the  air,  quivering  and  bleeding. 
The  crisis  past,  she  gives  up  all  hope  of  ever 
getting  from  her  husband  the  kind  of  love 
that  she  had  hoped  for.  Her  innate  nobility 
of  nature  then  gains  the  mastery;  she  gives 
up  yearning  after  an  unattainable  ideal,  and 
allows  the  higher  law  of  love  to  rule  her  life ; 
finding  at  last  the  ideal  through  the  real — 
beauty  and  happiness  in  usefulness  and  right- 
living. 

Browning's  imagination  is  striking  for  its 
freshness,  concentration,  power,  and  daring. 
He  has  noble  impatience  of  all  those  poeti- 
cal conventions  which  are  so  constantly  fol- 
lowed even  among  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. His  imaginative  passages,  you  feel, 
spring  from  a  live,  throbbing  human  brain. 
The  very  essence  of  spring  is  in  that  fine 
poem,  beginning: 

"  O  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  spring  is  there  !  ' 
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And  the  opening  of  "  Pippa  Passes  "  is  even 
more  remarkable;  here  is  only  the  virgin 
gold  of  imagination. 

From  the  Greek  time  downwards,  the 
drama,  being  confined  less  to  an  audi- 
torium and  addressed  more  to  readers, 
has  been  allowed  to  follow  more  and 
more  the  tendency  of  poetry  in  general. 
With  the  Greeks,  unity  of  time  and  place  was 
insisted  upon;  with  the  Renaissance  writ- 
ers, unity  of  interest  and  plot.  Now,  Brown- 
ing insists  upon  nothing  but  the  character- 
ization and  a  certain  artistic,  or,  at  least,  sig- 
nificant and  suggestive,  arrangement  of  the 
whole.  To  be  sure,  "Luria"  and  "Blot  in 
the  Scutcheon  "  prescribe  the  unity  of  plot; 
but  "Paracelsus"  and  "Pippa  Passes,"  both 
superior  to  the  foregoing  in  imagination  and 
thought,  are  also  superior  as  dramas,  if  we 
regard  the  modern  drama  under  Browning's 
broad  conception.  "Pippa  Passes,"  I  think, 
surpasses  the  others  in  the  variety  of  objec- 
tively conceived  characters  skillfully  con- 
trasted, in  significance  of  plot,  and  in  splen- 
did imagination. 

In  the  dramas,  especially,  is  to  be  seen 
that  quality  of  psychological  analysis  which 
forms  characters  by  first  taking  them  to  pieces. 
But  the  instinctive  psychology  which  reveals 
by  a  touch  is  not  wanting.  This  quality  is 
the  most  wonderful,  intangible,  and  glorious 
property  of  a  great  genius — for  it  is  only 
great  geniuses  that  possess  it.  It  is  the  power 
of  making  art  express  the  very  essence  and 
soul  of  nature  by  touches  so  masterly  and  deli- 
cate that  none  of  the  wholeness,  the  fresh- 
ness, the  infinite  suggestiveness  of  nature,  is 
lost.  It  is  a  truly  dramatic  or  objective 
quality,  varying  with  the  rank  and  dramatic 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  found  in  Shakes- 
peare in  the  greatest  abundance  and  per- 
fection. Examples  of  this  kind  of  power 
are  scattered  all  through  Browning's  poems. 
By  such  touches  is  unfolded  the  fine,  thor- 
oughly womanly  character  of  Gwendolin  in 
"Blot  in  the  Scutcheon."  Full  of  imagina- 
tion and  truth  to  nature  is  that  passage  which 
represents  the  conscious  reflection  of  Thorold 
upon  the  previous  unconscious  workings  of 
his  mind  ;  these  he  mistakes  for  the  impulses 


of  irresistible  fate.     [Blot  in  the  Scutcheon, 
Act  IV,  Sc.  i.] 

"Pippa  Passes"  probably  affords  the  best 
and  most  abundant  examples  of  the  psycho- 
logical instinct — in  fact,  it  is  upon  such  a 
suggestion  that  the  whole  drama  is  based. 
It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art,  thoroughly 
ideal,  yet  surprisingly  natural.  Old,  conven- 
tional dramatic  ruts  are  abandoned,  and  hu- 
man characters  are  wrought — human  situa- 
tions represented — with  poetic  originality, 
fervid  imagination,  and  native  dramatic 
power.  Each  scene  is  a  drama  in  itself,  all 
being  linked  together  by  a  thread  of  pure 
gold.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  opening 
of  the  drama  as  an  instance  of  imaginative 
power,  nor  can  anything  surpass  in  splendid 
sensuality  and  emotional  intensity  the  scene 
with  the  lovers.  The  culmination  is  reached 
in  this  magnificent  passage : 

"  Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright,  white  shaft 
Burned  thro'  the  pine  tree  roof,  here  burned  and 

there, 

As  if  God's  messenger,  thro'  close  wood  screen, 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me ;  then  broke 
The  thunder,  like  a  whole  sea  overhead." 

And  then,  like  a  handful  of  wild  flowers 
flung  into  a  close  room,  or  like  a  glimpse  out 
into  the  blue  rain-cleared  sky,  comes  a  strain 
of  long  forgotten  music. 

"  The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  the  day's  at  the  morn, 
Morning's  at  seven, 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled, 
The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

And  so  Pippa  passes. 

The  versatile  and  sympathetic  genius  dis- 
played in  this  scene  and  elsewhere  reminds 
one  of  Shakespeare.  And  where  except  in 
that  great  poet's  short  lyrics,  and  in  this  heav- 
enly song  of  Pippa,  do  we  find  such  essential 
poetic  feeling  expressed  so  briefly  and  with 
such  ethereal  lyric  spontaneity? 

Browning's  psychological  instinct  may  also 
frequently  be  seen  in  his  charming,  ballad- 
like  poems,  such  as  "  Count  Gismond."  The 
character  of  husband  and  wife  in  "  My  Last 
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Duchess"    are  wonderfully   developed     by 
means  of  the  barest  hints. 

This  strong  dramatic  vein  in  Browning 
shows  an  objectivity  of  high  order.  No  truly 
subjective  poet  can  be  also  dramatic.  If  sub- 
jectivity be  defined  as  the  result  produced 
by  the  preponderance  of  either  intellect,  emo- 
tion, or  imagination,  then  Browning  is  largely 
subjective,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  in  him 
intellect  preponderates.  But  subjectivity  is 
more  truly  and  accurately  defined  as  that  re- 
sult which  is  produced  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature.  One  of 
the  noblest  types  of  a  purely  subjective  poet 
is  Mrs.  Browning.  Browning  himself  is  an 
analytical  objective  poet.  Even  James  Lee's 
wife  is  Browning's  objective  representation  of 
a  purely  subjective  woman.  Objectivity  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  Brown- 
ing's genius.  Other  things  being  equal,  that 
poet  is  the  greatest  who  can  look  outside  of 
himself  and  represent  nature  without  tinge  of 
personal  passion. 

In  estimating  Browning's  genius  it  is  nec- 
essary, also,  to  take  into  account  his  faults. 
Chief  among  these  is  his  obscurity  and  gen- 
eral lack  of  music.  The  first  arises  from  two 
causes:-  ist,  From  an  intense,  ardent  con- 
centration on  the  subject  in  hand.  Under- 
standing what  is  in  his  mind  so  well,  he  hardly 
cares  whether  or  no  the  mass  of  people  un- 
derstand ;  indeed,  he  frequently  avows  his  in- 
difference for  popularity,  nay,  contempt  for 
it.  and,  From  his  strong  modern  tendency 
toward  realism.  You  begin  a  poem  often 
with  the  same  feeling  with  which  you  drop 
into  a  room  in  which  several  strangers  are 
conversing,  or  one  is  soliloquizing.  Some- 
times realism  passes  even  into  literalism,  and 
the  main  idea  of  the  poem  being  lost  in  a 
crowd  of  minutiae,  a  very  inartistic  effect  is 
produced.  Such  obscurity  makes  Browning 
an  esoteric  poet.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
bar  to  his  popularity;  for  his  breadth,  his 
honest  sincerity,  and  true  fire  of  genius  ought 
to  find  a  response  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  intelligent  people.  And  still,  one  can- 
not deny  that  without  the  obscurity  his  poet- 
ry must  lose  in  force  and  suggestiveness. 

Browning's  lack  of  music  is  a  more  serious 


matter.  To  be  sure,  he  has  great  skill  in  the 
technique  of  verse,  and  also  can  be  musical 
at  times,  as  we  may  see  in  his  poem  "  How 
We  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,"  and  in  the  first  stirring  "  Cavalier  Song," 
with  its  fine,  resonant  chorus : 

' '  Marching  along,  fifty  score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song." 

But  we  do  not  find  in  his  poetry  that  high- 
est kind  of  music,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, and  even  Tennyson  give  us.  Musical 
verse  may  seem  a  small  matter  when  com- 
pared with  other  things,  yet  a  man  cannot  be 
a  perfect  poet  without  it.  If  the  connection 
of  music  with  poetry  were  merely  that  of  an 
external,  elegant  adornment,  it  might  be  eas- 
ily dispensed  with;  but  the  fact  is,  the  con- 
nection is  organic.  Musical  verse  is  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  poet's  inner  mastery  over 
himself.  And  yet,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  question.  The  very  abundance  and  com- 
plexity of  Browning's  thought,  the  very  vivid- 
ness of  his  imagination,  makes  it  difficult  for 
him  to  bring  his  genius  into  harmony ;  and 
the  same  intense,  abundant  thought,  together 
with  a  straightforward  sincerity,  inclines  him 
to  disregard  harmony.  A  poet  with  a  genius 
of  simpler  structure — as  for  example  Keats, 
— can  far  more  easily  afford  to  be  musical. 

The  poetic  revival  in  the  time  of  Words- 
worth and  Keats  marks  a  period  both  of 
retrospection  and  assimilation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  progression  on  the  other.  The  one 
tendency  introduced  older  and  purer  forms 
into  poetry,  and  the  other  gave  new  life.  But 
relatively,  Wordsworth  has  more  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit,  Keats  more  of  the  retrospec- 
tive. Among  later  poets  we  observe  a  grow- 
ing differentiation.  Browning  is  the  extreme 
example  of  the  progressive,  or  thought-move- 
ment ;  Morris  is  an  equally  extreme  example 
of  the  retrospective,  conservative,  or  form- 
movement.  Certainly  the  representatives  of 
the  former  must  be  greater  than  the  repre-' 
sentatives  of  the  latter. 

Furthermore,  all  the  greatest  poets  are  the 
real  representatives  of  their  age.  Indeed,  the 
very  condition  of  a  poet's  greatness  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  best  and  in  the  deep 
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est  sense,  most  characteristic  of  his  epoch — 
that  principle  of  the  eternal  contained  in 
every  epoch — that  progressive  germ  which  is 
sure  to  have  an  influence  on  succeeding  time. 
Doubtless  such  poets  as  Morris  and  Matthew 
Arnold  do  good  and  useful  work  in  conserv- 
ing beautiful  forms  and  old  time  simplicity 
of  expression.  But  they  cannot  be  great 
poets,  as  their  spirit  is  essentially  critical. 
Sympathizing  rather  more  with  past  ages, 
they  do  not  and  cannot  interpret  their  own. 
We  have  said  that  Browning,  too,  displays  a 
strongly  critical  turn,  and  have  given  this 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  modern 
spirit.  Observe,  however,  that  Browning's 
critical  tendency  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Morris.  The  former's  study  of  the 
past  is  one  to  aid  him  in  the  understanding 
of  the  present  and  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
future.  We  do  not  care  to  feel  or  think  ex- 
actly as  Chaucer  or  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did. 
But  we  do  wish  to  understand  the  present, 
and  this  we  positively  cannot  do  without  sym- 
pathizing in  a  certain  large  sense  with  ages 
gone  by. 

The  progressive,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
essentially  creative  tendency  in  art  is  repre- 
sented by  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mrs. 
Browning.  The  last  is  at  once  excluded 
from  the  class  of  representative  poets,  for 
although  her  genius  is  lofty,  yet  it  is  also  nar- 
row. It  is  purely  subjective.  The  question 
is  therefore  reduced  to  the  relative  position 
of  Browning  and  Tennyson.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  settle,  so  complex  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  two  poets.  In  the  case  of  all  artists, 
at  least  two  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, viz.,  the  plane  on  which  each  one 
stands,  or  to  which  each  one  is  tending,  and 
the  perfection  of  each  on  his  plane.  Now 
Tennyson  has  reached  his  plane;  Browning 
is  still  aspiring  to  his.  This  fact  gives  Ten- 
nyson a  marked  superiority  over  Browning  in 
'the  popular  mind.  There  is  always  a  readi- 
ness to  overestimate  that  art  which  knows 
exactly  what  it  is  about,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  longing  and  striving  to  find 
expression.  The  former  is  so  beautiful,  so 
tranquil,  and  satisfactory;  the  latter  is  so 


crude,  so  apt  to  cause  in  the  spirit  restless- 
ness or  even  dissatisfaction.  But  even  in 
obscurity  and  crudeness  we  oftentimes  find 
a  teeming  aspiration  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words,  and  yet  more  truly  nourishing  to  the 
soul  than  is  much  of  perfect  art.  There  is 
always  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in 
these  phases  of  upward  striving:  they  appeal 
so  directly  to  our  human  yearnings  and  con- 
sciousness of  imperfection,  thus  stirring  up 
in  us  restless  but  fruitful  activity.  If  we 
consider  these  two  factors  in  comparing  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning,  the  former's  thought 
certainly  appears  more  completely  expressed 
in  his  art;  whereas  the  latter 's  thought  fre- 
quently escapes  the  bounds  of  art.  But 
thus  Browning  becomes  only  an  extreme 
type  of  the  modern  spirit  in  general.  And  I 
believe  the  plane  to  which  Browning  is  tend- 
ing more  than  makes  up  for  whatever  advan- 
tages Tennyson  may  possess  in  the  way  of  a 
more  perfectly  organized  poetical  constitu- 
tion. 

Browning's  earnestness  of  purpose  lies  at 
the  root  of  his  superior  originality  and  im- 
pressiveness.  The  "Idyls  of  the  King," 
those  popular  and  really  beautiful  embodi- 
ments of  old  legends,  can  never  stir  the  blood 
as  does  his  much  rougher  verse,  wherein  one 
always  feels  the  beatings  of  a  great,  strong 
human  heart.  These  Idyls  are  considered 
Tennyson's  masterpieces,  but  I  confess  I 
sometimes  grow  impatient  of  their  elegance 
and  polite  amiability.  With  the  exception 
of  "  Guinevere,"  I  believe  that  "  In  Memor- 
iam  "  and  "  The  Princess  "  show  the  poet  to  a 
greater  advantage.  In  the  former,  the  relig- 
ious strain  is  as  pure  and  lofty,  though  not  as 
broad  as  Browning's  poetry.  "The  Princess" 
shows  Tennyson  in  a  very  happy  and  char- 
acteristic vein,  not  only  as  regards  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  the  verse,  but  also  a  certain 
delicate  playful  fancy — a  thing  incompatible 
with  the  prophetic  spirit  so  strong  in  Brown- 
ing. So  we  may  find  the  latter  falling  into 
obscurity  or  even  into  flat  prose,  but  never, 
as  Tennyson  sometimes  does,  into  triviality. 

Surely,  Wordsworth  and  Browning  are  the 
true  successors  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
And  of  the  two,  Browning  appears  to  be  pe- 
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culiarly  the  representative  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Would  it  not,  however,  be  more 
just  to  consider  him  as  the  poet  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  century  ?  But  a  poet  often  rep- 
resents a  tendency  culminated,  or  at  least 
so  far  advanced  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  art.  That  phase  of  modern 
"thought  which  is  represented  by  Browning 
was  also  present  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  though  in  a  state  too  undeveloped 
to  be  embodied.  From  times  of  the  Greeks, 
when  man  alone  was  considered  a  worthy 
subject  of  art,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  give  nature  a  more  promi- 
nent place  therein,  and  in  this  tendency 
science  has  aided.  Wordsworth  represents 
its  culmination.  And  Browning  is  the 
successor  of  Wordsworth,  not  because  he 
is  like  the  latter,  but  because  he  carries 
on  the  thought  and  art  movement  which  now 
returns  to  man,  though  on  a  higher  plane. 
With  Browning  this  is  again  by  far  the  more 


absorbing  theme ;  but  no  longer  as  in  Greek 
art  is  nature  a  mere  background  for  the  hu- 
man figures.  Man  is  represented  as  develop- 
ing out  of  nature;  nature  is  influenced  by 
man.  No  one  can  read  without  observing 
how  beautifully  are  interpreted  the  relations 
of  God,  and  man,  and  nature.  Thus  Brown- 
ing becomes  the  most  distinctively  modern 
of  poets.  Short  as  is  the  distance  between 
Wordsworth  and  himself,  he  has  fairly  over- 
stepped the  threshold,  and  so  bears  to  the 
former  poet  much  the  same  relation  that 
the  modern  evolutionist  bears  to  the  older 
naturalist.  This  is  what  pleases  most  the 
student  of  Browning — this  vast  potentiality 
and  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  because  t  he 
tendency  is  not  yet  in  a  form  fit  to  be  incor- 
porated in  art,  that  Browning  is  crude  and 
obscure.  Yet,  surely,  there  are  poets  to  come 
who,  succeeding  wholly  w  here  Browning  has 
succeeded  partially,  will  embody  the  sam  e 
tendency  under  more  perfect  forms  of  art. 
Caroline  Le  Conte. 


YUKA  LEGENDS. 


As  the  wayfarer,  going  northward,  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  hill  between  Eden  Valley 
and  Eel  River,  there  lies,  some  nine  miles  be- 
fore him,  a  valley,  whose  conformation  from 
his  standpoint  is  almost  perfectly  round,  dot- 
ted here  and  there  with  groves  of  magnifi- 
cent, wide-spreading  oaks,  with  long,  mean- 
dering lines  of  green,  denoting  the  course  of 
the  numerous  little  streams  which  cut  its  sur- 
face in  all  directions,  but  all  converging  at 
one«point,  the  Big  Slough.  Beyond  this  val- 
ley, and  immediately  in  his  front,  forming 
the  apex  of  a  triangle  of  half-wooded,  half- 
barren  mountains,  and  looming  blue-colored 
in  the  distance,  rises  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  often  hidden  among  the  clouds — the 
prominent  landmark  of  Round  Valley — the 
gigantic  Blue  Nose. 

On  his  left  hand,  bounding  the  valley  in 
its  entire  length  on  the  west,  he  looks  upon 
a  high,  unbroken  line  of  rugged,  greasewood- 
covered  mountains,  lying  almost  due  north 


and  south,  with  two  tapering  high  peaks  rising 
at  each  end  of  the  almost  even  line — the 
Woodruff  range,  with  Mount  Ethel  on  the 
south,  and  Mount  Daisy  on  the  north.  Aside 
from  its  being  one  of  the  most  majestic 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  there  is 
nothing  peculiarly  striking  in  the  appearance 
of  this  range ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Yukas  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  and  they  look 
upon  it  with  something  like  veneration ;  for, 
in  the  general  upheaval,  when  Eas,  the  Crea- 
tor, brought  forth  the  land  out  of  the  Okhoctt 
or  great  waters,  which  then  covered  its  whole 
surface,  the  needle-pointed  Ethel  was  the  first 
to  rise  and  look  up  to  the  sky.  Upon  this 
peak,  as  beautiful  then  as  now,  Eas  stood 
with  his  son,  Pok-e-wip,  the  man-maker;  and 
as  they  saw  the  earth  rising,  fair  and  green, 
out  of  the  blue  depths,  the  Creator  thus 
spoke  unto  his  son  : 

"Behold,   Pok-e-wip!     Your  father,  Eas, 
has  made  the  earth  for  your  own  use,  and 
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for  the  uses  of  those  you  may  place  thereon : 
you  will  remain  on  it  for  a  certain  time,  with 
the  power  of  Eas  to  create  and  to  people  it 
as  you  wish." 

And  Pok-e-wip,  as  he  looked  upon  the  grass- 
es and  the  wild  flowers  growing  and  budding 
all  around,  answered: 

"  I  am  a  man,  and  I  behold  many  beauti- 
ful things  around  me  in  the  light  of  your 
eyes;  but  Eas,  my  father,  how  am  I  to  live? 
I  am  fast  growing  hungry,  and  I  see  nothing 
to  eat  or  to  supply  my  other  wants;  and  how 
am  I  to  see  when  you  are  gone  and  darkness 
falls  again  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
deep?" 

Eas  smiled  kindly  upon  his  son  and  said : 
"  Wait." 

And  as  he  spoke,  there  sprung  up  between 
them  a  little  green  shrub,  which  grew  larger 
and  larger  under  their  eyes  until  it  became  a 
beautiful  wide-spreading  oak,  over-topping 
them  both ;  and  looking  up,  Pok-e-wip  saw 
that  it  was  full  of  ripe  acorns,  which  fell,  one 
by  one,  at  his  feet. 

Then  Eas  spoke  again  : 

"Pok-e-wip,  the  son,  possesses  many  of  the 
attributes  of  Eas,  the  father :  use  your  power 
to  create  also,  my  son,  and  people  the  earth 
as  you  may  think  best." 

And  a  great  darkness  fell  again  upon  the 
earth  and  the  deep,  as  Pok-e-wip  remained 
alone  upon  the  mountain  top;  the  air  became 
cold  as  ice,  and  the  leaves  of  the  oak  above 
him  crackled  and  broke  as  if  touched  by  a 
hard  frost.  The  cold  became  greater  and 
greater,  until  Pok-e-wip,  shivering  with  it,  ex- 
tended his  hand  toward  the  sky. 

"  Let  there  be  a  big  fire  to  warm  the  earth 
again,  as  if  my  father  were  here,  that  I  may 
look  upon  it  again,  and  to  drive  away  the 
cold." 

And  above  his  head  in  the  north  the  sun 
appeared,  lighting  all  under  the  face  of  the 
sky.  Pok-e-wip  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  and 
the  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  liked  it ; 
only  it  did  not  seem  to  him  as  if  it  was  in  the 
right  place,  so  he  moved  it  to  the  east,  along 
the  horizon,  and  bade  it  go  on  its  way  slowly 
across  the  sky. 

Pok-e-wip  then  said:  "Let  this  fair  earth, 


which  my  father  made  for  me,  be  peopled 
full  of  men  just  like  me,  with  their  mates, 
and  let  everything  else  grow  that  may  be  of 
use  to  them." 

Trees  of  all  kinds  sprang  up  all  around, 
with  deer,  bears,  and  all  sorts  of  game  roam- 
ing under  their  shade,  and  the  Yukas  grew 
up  all  around  as  thick  and  as  fast  as  mush-' 
rooms  in  the  valleys  after  the  first  rain,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  Pok-e-wip  was  much  pleased 
at  his  work,  and  the  longer  he  gazed  on  it 
the  more  he  was  pleased ;  when  all  at  once 
darkness  settled  again  over  the  scene,  and 
turning,  he  saw  that  the  sun  had  gone  down 
in  the  waters  and  sunk  out  of  sight.  So  he 
made  a  lesser  fire,  the  moon,  and  starting  it 
from  the  east,  he  bade  it  follow  the  sun,  to 
light  up  and  warm  the  earth  in  its  absence, 
regulating  its  rate  of  motion  so  that  it  would 
not  overtake  the  sun;  then,  to  make  sure 
that  the  cold,  impenetrable  gloom  would  nev- 
er come  again,  he  made  as  many  little  fires 
as  there  were  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  he 
placed  them  high  up  in  the  sky  at  the  feet  of 
Eas,  so  that  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
could  run  against  any  of  them  and  create  a 
disturbance  among  the  Manm-che-pas,  the 
moving  fires  of  the  sky. 

Then  he  raised  his  voice  until  it  sounded 
far  and  near,  over  and  beyond  the  earth,  the 
waters,  and  the  skies.  "From  this  time 
forth,  until  Eas,  my  father,  comes  again,  in 
the  days  and  the  nights  of  the  cycles  to  come, 
so  will  you  move  ever  onward  and  ever  back 
again." 

At  his  voice  all  those  whom  he  had  made 
in  his  image  and  that  of  his  father  gathered 
around  him,  until  they  stood  as  close  and 
thick  as  the  wild  oats  on  the  sunny  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  he  told  them  many  good  and 
wise  words  to  rule  and  guide  them  when  he 
should  be  gone  from  them;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  stooped,  and  when  he  straightened  up 
again,  he  held  in  his  open  hand  a  furzy  buck- 
eye ball,  and  said: 

"  Into  the  heart  of  each  of  my  children  I 
will  put  one  of  these  pointed  buckeye  hairs, 
and  whenever  my  words  are  forgotten  or  un- 
heeded, the  hair  will  prick  and  warn  them 
that  they  are  doing  that  which  they  must  not 
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do,  which  is  evil,  ^ca-chim?"  And  having 
said,  he  went  back  to  his  father  in  a  smoky 
cloud. 

When,  sometime  afterward,  Pok-e-wip  came 
down  upon  the  earth  again  to  see  how  his 
children  fared  without  him,  he  found  two  In- 
dians, with  the  dead  body  of  another  lying 
between  them,  and  both  disputing  upon  the 
question  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life  again. 

The  one  at  the  head  was  a  good  Indian, 
who  had  never  done  any  ca-chim,  and  he  was 
full  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend;  and 
said  he  to  the  other: 

"  Why  should  those  whom  we  have  loved 
be  taken  away,  and  never  come  again  to  cheer 
us  with  their  love  and  their  presence?  Why 
should  they  always  remain  cold  and  lifeless, 
and  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  their  friends  be 
of  no  avail?" 

Coyote,  the  bad  Indian  at  the  foot,  an- 
swered angrily :  "  The  earth  is  not  too  large 
for  the  living,  and  if  the  dead  come  back  to 
life  again  as  you  wish,  they  will  go  on  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  as  before,  and  soon  there 
will  not  be  acorns  enough  to  feed  us  all,  and 
we  shall  suffer  from  hunger.  So  let  the  dead 
remain  dead,  and  let  their  friends  mourn  and 
weep."  And  turning  to  Pok-e-wip,  he  con- 
tinued: "  If  the  dead  were  allowed  to  come 
to  life  again,  Man-maker,  the  valleys  and  the 
mountains  will  not  yield  food  enough  for  us 
all,  and  thy  children  will  suffer  from  hunger ; 
so  decide  with  me,  Pok-e-wip,  and  let  the 
dead  remain  dead  and  be  buried  out  of 
sight." 

Pok-e-wip  turned  to  him  and  asked  sadly: 
"  Coyote,  does  not  your  heart  sorrow  for  him 
who  now  lies  dead  and  cold,  and  who  but 
now  was  full  of  life  and  joy;  and  have  you 
no  sympathy  for  the  friends  of  the  dead 
whom  they  loved  so  much?" 

"  Why  should  I?"  answered  Coyote.  "  The 
dead  man  was  nothing  to  me,  and  if  I  do 
not  sorrow  for  the  dead,  why  should  I  weep 
for  his  friends  or  with  them  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  replied  Pok-e-wip,  "I  decide 
'in  your  favor.  The  dead  are  doomed;  neither 
tears,  nor  prayers,  nor  sorrow,  nor  anguish 
avail  to  bring  them  back  to  life,  and  they  will 
be  buried  out  of  sight." 


And  Coyote  went  away,  rejoicing  over  the 
good  Indian,  who  remained  near  the  body 
of  his  friend,  sad  and  sorrowful.  Pok-e-wip 
looked  kindly  upon  him  and  bade  him  be 
comforted,  for  he  and  his  friend  would  meet 
again. 

"Weep  for  a  while,"  said  he,  "for  sorrow 
is  good  for  the  heart;  it  is  the  salt  which  pre- 
serves the  meat  of  the  dead  game  from  spoiling 
when  the  sun  shines  too  much  upon  it.  Bury 
the  body  of  your  dead  friend  out  of  sight, 
but  keep  his  spirit  in  your  heart,  with  the 
good  he  has  done  while  living,  but  bury  the 
ca-chim  in  the  same  grave  with  the  dead." 

And  it  so  happened,  that  soon  after  this 
the  young  son  of  Coyote,  while  hunting,  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  Poit-ka-yas,  or  great  ser- 
pents, who  in  those  days  infested  the  moun- 
tains and  lived  in  the  caves  therein;  and  • 
Coyote,  alarmed  at  the  long  absence  of  his 
son,  went  out  to  search  for  him;  and  after 
looking  about  anxiously  for  a  long  time, 
found  him  at  last  lying  cold  and  lifeless  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree. 

The  cries  and  lamentations  of  Coyote,  as 
he  tore  his  long  hair  in  his  anguish  and  de- 
spair, came  to  Pok-e-wip,  who  hastened  to 
the  spot  and  found  the  unhappy  father  upon 
his  knees  beside  the  dead,  and  breathing 
in  his  mouth  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  But 
all  his  efforts  to  restore  that  which  had  passed 
away  forever  were  vain.  At  last,  he  raised 
the  body  of  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  holding 
it  toward  the  man-maker  begged  him  to 
bring  the  dead  to  life  again. 

But  Pok-e-wip  answered  sternly:  "Where- 
fore, Coyote,  do  you  ask  me  to  bring  back 
your  son  from  among  the  dead  and  restore 
him  to  you?  Have  you  not  said  that  the 
dead  should  remain  dead  forever,  and  that 
their  friends  should  mourn  and  weep  in  vain? 
Go,  wicked  man,  and  reap  the  seed  you  have 
sown..  Bury  your  dead  son  out  of  sight,  and 
mourn  and  weep  in  vain." 

Coyote  threw  the  body  of  his  son  upon 
the  ground,  and  answered  angrily:  "Why 
did  you  give  life  but  to  take  it  away  again? 
Why  did  you  make  us  at  all,  if  we  are  to 
meet  with  only  pain,  sorrow,  and  death  upon 
the  earth?  Of  what  avails  the  doing  of  noth- 
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ing  but  good,  when  doing  so  does  not  help 
us  in  our  need?  My  son  is  dead,  and  my 
sorrow  and  my  tears  are  useless,  for  you  will 
not  bring  him  back  to  me  again  when  only 
one  word  from  you  would  do  so.  I  will  not 
heed  your  words  or  commands  any  more, 
and  the  furzy  buckeye  can  prick  my  heart  as 
it  may,  for  I  will  never  do  aught  but  ca-chim 
again." 

"When  pain  and  sorrow  touched  others," 
replied  Pok-e-wip,  and  the  anger  in  his  eye 
and  in  his  words  made  Coyote  tremble  with 
fear,  "  when  pain  and  sorrow  touched  others 
you  gave  no  heed  nor  sympathy;  neither 
shall  you  have  any,  now  or  hereafter.  You 
wanted  others  to  die  while  you  hoped  that 
you  and  yours  only  would  live;  and  when 
the  sin  and  wickedness  of  your  desire  was 
shown  to  you  in  the  death  of  your  own  son, 
you  rebelled  against  Pok-e-wip  who  had 
given  you  life.  You  have  now  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  death  in  him  whom  you  loved, 
but  you  will  never  feel,  in  your  own  person , 
that  there  is  sweetness  even  in  death;  your 
desire  and  wishes  will  be  realized  and  grant- 
ed, insomuch  that  you  will  never  die.  From 
this  day  forth,  until  the  end  of  time,  when 
those  whom  I  have  made  will  all  have  passed 
away,  you  will  be  known  as  Coyote,  the  Hul- 
Ka-Lak,  or  devil;  your  home  will  be  in  Ye- 
ma-tauk-tek,  the  great  fire  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  which  is  On-Nann,  Hell." 

All  at  once  there  came  out  of  the  earth 
between  them  a  great  column  of  thick,  black, 
sickening  smoke,  the  earth  opened  as  if  rent 
by  an  earthquake,  and  Coyote  disappeared 
and  never  was  seen  again. 

Among  the  many  superstitions  of  the  Yukas 
is  that  of  the  Okah-tuh,  or  water-fiend,  which 
appears  to  be  of  a  kindred  nature  with  the 
laveuse  of  the  Passe  Bretagne  and  the  Scotch 
Kelpie.  . 

Okah-tuh  lives  in  the  water  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fords  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  is 
seen  at  night,  when  the  white-faced  moon 
shines  clear  and  cold  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  crone,  sitting  lonely  and  sad 
near  the  trail,  with  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
breast.  Woe  to  the  belated  Indian  who 


comes  across  her  on  his  way  back  from  the 
hunt,  for  his  friends  will  never  look  upon  him 
alive  again;  the  next  day  a  dead  body  is 
found  upon  the  shore,  and  they  know  that 
Okah-tuh  has  gazed  on  their  friend  with  her 
cold,  watery,  baleful  eyes. 

Okah-tuh  is  not  the  only  haunting  spectre 
of  the  waters.  Often,  on  moonlight  nights, 
toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall  and  the  cold  sleep  of  win- 
ter approaches  upon  nature,  a  singular  sound 
is  heard  in  the  deep,  mossy  holes  of  the  Eel 
rivers — a  strange,  sepulchral  boom !  boom  ! 
boom !  deadened  by  the  waters  and  coming 
from  beneath  them;  it  resembles  the  sound 
made  by  the  drum  fish,  the  Pogonias 
Chromis  of  the  naturalist,  which  infests  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Florida;  but  it  is  not  the  drumming  of  the 
Pogonias  that  re-echoes  so  dismally  among 
the  ghostly  white  boulders,  and  strikes  so 
mournfully  in  the  cold  moon-lit  nights  upon 
the  ears  of  the  poor  Yuka,  who  hears  his 
doom  and  the  knell  of  death  in  the  mourn- 
ful sound;  it  is  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of 
the  dreaded  Au-pal,  the  amphibious  monster 
eagle  of  On-hann,  the  companion  of  Coyote 
the  accursed.  Vainly  does  the  appalled  wan- 
derer attempt  to  escape  by  flight;  the  sad 
sound  wailing  in  his  ears  bewilders  and  draws 
him  on  and  on,  like  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
despite  all  his  efforts;  until,  with  a  despair- 
ing shriek,  heard  afar  off  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  he  is  drawn  head  foremost  into  the 
dark,  subterranean  caverns  haunted  by  the 
Au-pal. 

Some  days  afterwards,  generally  toward 
evening,  the  old  women  who  have  been  gath- 
ering the  dry  twigs  in  the  woods,  and  who, 
in  the  gloaming,  are  returning  homeward, 
see  a  lonely  Indian  wandering  sadly  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  often  trying  to  come 
toward  them,  and  as  often  stopping  irreso- 
lutely, as  if  something  kept  him  back ;  and 
as  the  old  crones  bring  the  news  to  the 
friends  of  the  missing  man,  they  go  in  search 
of  him  in  the  night,  and  he  is  brought  in, 
wet  and  dripping,  as  if  just  coming  out  of 
the  water,  and  seated  by  the  fire  to  warm 
his  shivering  limbs;  but  as  the  water-drops 
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dry  on  him  he  becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 
his  eyes  have  a  haunted,  glassy  look,  and  as 
the  last  drop  evaporates,  the  victim  of  the 
Au-pal,  who  never  utters  a  word,  falls  dead 
by  the  fire. 

The  Yuka  is  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
snakes.  He  will  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  find 
one — though,  to  judge  from  my  own  experi- 
ence he  has  no  need  of  going  very  far,  for 
they  are  not  at  all  scarce;  and  he  will  seldom 
leave  the  spot,  no  matter  how  pressing  his 
necessities,  until  he  has  succeeded  in  killing 
it;  and  as  seldom  will  he  step  across  a  dead 
snake  if  he  can  at  all  help  it.  But  this 
great  enmity  does  not  appear  to  have  mater- 
ially reduced  their  number,  for  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  country  in  which  snakes  of  all 
kinds  are  more  numerous.  In  fact,  in  the 
early  spring  I  have  seen  masses  of  snakes 
that  had  gathered  together  to  keep  them- 
selves warm  in  hundreds — 1  had  almost  writ- 
ten thousands,  and  even  that  would  not  be 
a  great  exaggeration — hissing  and  coiling  and 
uncoiling  over  one  another,  until  the  mass 
was  almost  sickening  to  look  upon,  and  the 
noise  made  by  their  scales  freying  upon  each 
other  in  their  slow  but  continuous  move- 
ments could  be  heard  at  some  distance. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Ome-haut,  as 
the  Yukas  call  Round  Valley,  are  well  stocked 
with  koits  or  rattlesnakes,  and  heaven  knows 
when  the  breed  will  give  out ;  some  parts,  in 
fact,  are  swarming  with  them,  and  stock 
herders  are  always  careful  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  antidotes,  generally  soda,  which 
they  carry  about  them  when  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  had  one  experience  with  these 
snakes  which  I  will  relate  as  an  illustration, 
premising,  for  the  information  of  the  read- 
er, that  it  is  not  at  all  a  "snake  story."  On 
a  bright  summer  morning  some  years  ago  I 
started  on  a  fishing  excursion  to  a  pictur- 
esque little  mountain  stream,  some  twelve 
miles  from  the  camp,  known  among  the  settlers 
thereabouts  by  the  name  of  Salt  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Eel  River.  Ascending  the 
stream — fishing  as  I  went,  the  trout  rising  at 
the  bait  better  as  the  water  became  coldert 
every  once  in  a  while  hooking  a  fish,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  coming  within  an  ace 


of  breaking  my  neck  in  falling  over  the  slip- 
pery rocks  and  boulders  with  which  the 
creek  is  thickly  strewn — I  came  at  last,  some 
two  or  three  miles  up  stream,  upon  a  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  spot,  in  which  I 
found  a  tempting,  deep,  dark  hole,  full  of 
the  wary  fish;  but  made,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unpleasant  discovery  that  my  bait  had 
given  out. 

I  had  a  man  along  carrying  a  spare  rod, 
and  at  the  same  time  waging  war  indepen- 
dently against  the  finny  tribe,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  fishing  on  his  own  hook;  and 
seeing  that  he  was  far  more  busy  in  falling 
over  rocks  and  picking  himself  up  again 
than  in  helping  me  to  fill  my  basket,  I  sent 
him  up  the  hill-side  to  catch  grasshoppers, 
and  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  war  a  little 
longer.  After  waiting  patiently  for  some 
time,  looking  down  at  the  fish  and  the  fish 
looking  up  at  me,  I  heard  a  shout,  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  my  grasshopper  hunter 
coming  down  the  slope  glancing  anxiously 
down  on  each  side  of  him,  and  planting  his 
feet  one  behind  the  other  as  carefully  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  walk  on  eggs.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  this  was  some- 
what tantalizing,  but  I  waited  with  such  pa- 
tience as  I  could  muster.  At  last  he  reached 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  creek,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  from  which  I  drew  many  happy  auguries 
of  his  success.  As  he  came  nearer  I  noticed 
that,  somehow,  his  face  looked  cleaner  and 
whiter  than  when  he  started  on  his  expedi- 
tion; but  he  had  no  grasshoppers,  and  to 
my  rapid  and  impatient  inquiries,  the  only 
answer  I  received  was  the  monosyllable 
"snakes." 

Now,  I  was  positively  sure  that,  like  my- 
self, he  was  not  a  drinking  man,  but  still  an 
unpleasant  idea  got  hold  of  me,  somehow,  as 
to  where  the  snakes  were.  He  earnestly  as- 
sured me,  however,  that  none  were  in  his 
boots,  but  that  the  whole  hill-side  was  alive 
with  them,  and  that  he  had  no  sooner  at- 
tempted to  seize  a  fat  grasshopper,  than  half 
a  dozen  rattles  sprung  up  all  around  him,  as 
if  so  many  wide-awake  policeman  had  been 
especially  appointed  to  watch  over  the  alder- 
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manic  grasshopper  he  was  after ;  and  that, 
not  for  worlds  would  he  be  caught  on  that 
hillside  again. 

I  looked  at  the  trout  (they  are  a  very 
knowing  fraternity,  these  California  trout, 
and  their  fierce  little  eyes  twinkled  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  the  state  of  the  case),  and  I 
looked  at  the  hill-side.  The  temptation  was 
too  great ;  I  laid  down  my  rod  and  started. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  I  had  gone 
forward  about  sixty  yards,  when  I  came 
across  a  large  boulder,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  me  easier  to  go  over  than  around  it,  I 
climbed  up  on  one  side,  and  down  on  the 
other;  with  my  face  toward  the  rock,  and 
hanging  with  my  hands  to  the  top  while  I 
felt  blindly  with  my  feet,  to  try  and  ascertain 
how  near  the  ground  I  was  before  I  let  go. 
I  was  about  to  drop  when  there  came  a  sharp 
blow  upon  the  heel  of  my  boot,  and  looking 
anxiously  over  my  shoulder  with  something 
like  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  I  saw  a 
monstrous  rattlesnake  looking  at  me  with 
malevolent  eyes,  and  about  to  strike  again. 

Sleigh-bells  on  a  cold,  frosty  Christmas 
night  were  weak  compared  to  those  rattles. 
He  must  have  been  quite  grown  already  in 
the  days  of  old  Pe-uch-ano.  My  heart  was 
in  my  mouth,  but  I  had  to  let  go  with  my 
hands.  Happily,  by  an  almost  superhuman 
effort,  I  sprang  backwards  clear  beyond  him, 
and  never  did  boots  feel  lighter  on  my  feet, 
although  they  came  to  my  knees  and  were 
steel-shod  at  that.  But  in  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  Pe-uch-ano,  we  ran  full  tilt  against 
Um-va-na-ta,  his  mate,  and  from  the  sound 
of  the  rattles  all  around  us,  the  two  may  not 
have  had  as  many  children  as  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  but  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain that  they  had  any  amount  of  poor  rela- 
tions. To  this  day  I  cannot  tell  how  I  ever 
got  back  on  my  boulder  again;  but  I  did  it; 
and  what  was  better  still,  I  staid  there,  for  I 
was  afraid  to  come  down  again. 

Shades  of  Izaak  Walton !  how  their  scaly 
lengths  wriggled  on  the  ground,  and  how 
sickening  their  effluvia;  and,  snakes  alive! 
where  did  they  all  come  from?  Every  time 
I  made  the  slightest  movement  the  chorus 
would  begin;  until,  at  last,  I  was  almost 


afraid  to  wink.  And  all  this  time  my  Dutch- 
man was  looking  at  me  perched  upon  another 
boulder  at  some  distance,  every  once  in  a 
while  jumping  up  and  looking  about,  as  if  he 
had  lost  something. 

In  one  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Plymouth 
church  sermons  he  edified  his  congregation 
by  telling  them  that  he  would  rather  be 
a  suffering  man  than  a  happy  flea;  but  had 
he  been  with  me  on  that  boulder  he  would 
have  given  away  every  thing — the  church, 
the  newspaper,  and  the  book — to  be  able  to 
skip  away  in  the  shape  of  a  flea,  happy  or 
unhappy.  Some  twelve  years  earlier,  on  old 
Look-Out,  above  the  clouds,  it  had  been  my 
fortune  to  remain  standing  for  nearly  an  hour 
without  cover,  while  awaiting  the  order  for 
the  final  advance,  with  a  score  of  rebel  sharp-, 
shooters  practising  on  us  at  a  short  range,  with 
my  faded  old  hat  as  a  bull's  eye.  Now,  there  is 
quite  a  difference  between  advancing,  cheer- 
ing, on  a  battery,  and  standing  for  an  hour  to 
be  shot  at  like  a  goose  at  the  end  of  a  stick 
in  a  country  shooting  match;  and  from  my 
own  experience  I  can  realize  that  much -as 
the  others  may  enjoy  it,  the  feelings  of  the 
goose  are  decidedly  unpleasant.  I  well  re- 
member repeating  to  myself  on  that  Novem- 
ber morning:  "Now  you'll  catch  it;  here  it 
comes;  the  next  one  can't  miss,  surely";  un- 
til, at  last,  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  feel  a  sharp 
twinge  in  my  shoulder,  and  go  to  sleep  for 
an  hour  afterward.  Well,  that  was  nothing 
compared  to  my  short  vigil  on  that  boulder; 
a  goose  on  a  stick,  shot  at  and  missed,  and 
shot  at  again,  is  bad  enough — for  the  goose 
— but  just  imagine  this  same  goose  hanging 
head  downward  with  a  bushel — a  ton — of 
rattlesnakes,  hissing,  rattling,  and  showing 
their  fangs  on  every  side;  and  then  remem- 
ber that  when  you  imagine  yourself  in  any 
one  else's  place,  your  imagination  always  will 
fall  short  of  the  reality. 

If  I  had  only  had  my  fishing  rod !  but  all 
my  defensive  weapons  were  an  old  campaign 
hat  and  a  paper  of  fine  cut  golden  nectar  to- 
bacco, and  their  snakeships  would  not  have 
minded  that.  At  last,  uneasily — I  may  as 
well  say  cowardly — I  crawled  down  from  my 
high  position,  and  with  fear  and  trembling 
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got  safely  to  the  rocky  bed  of  the  creek,  but 
not  without  a  parting  salute  in  which  it  seem- 
ed as  if  every  rattlesnake  that  ever  was  made 
joined  with  all  his  might.  I  have  never  wan- 
dered along  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Salt 
Creek  since  then,  and  I  never  will ;  for  I 
have  always  believed  that  I  came  upon  a 
mass-meeting  of  rattlesnakes,  and  that  they 
patronize  the  place  for  political  purposes.  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  trout 
are  more  plentiful  in  Salt  Creek  than  in  any 
other  stream  in  the  vicinity ;  few  men  would 
undertake  to  reduce  their  number  under  the 
circumstances. 

There  is  in  these  mountains  a  snake  that 
I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  men- 
tioned by  naturalists ;  the  Indians  call  it  the 
fcam-challa,  or  white  snake,  and  although 
I  have  never  seen  one,  I  cannot  doubt  its 
existence.  I  have  been  assured  of  it  by  both 
whites  and  Indians.  Happily,  however,  they 
agree  also  that  it  is  very  scarce,  notwithstand- 
ing that  as  soon  as  he  sees  one — despite  his 
enmity  to  snakes  in  general — the  Yuka  will 
run  away  from  it  as  fast  as  his  legs  can  carry 
him.  The  kam-challa,  so  they  say,  is  a  long, 
tolerably  slender,  and  very  graceful  snake, 
with  small  black  stripes  and  large  white  ones, 
alternating  at  regular  intervals  across  its 
body.  This  peculiar  disposition  of  colors 
reveals  its  presence  at  a  long  distance.  To 
make  up  for  this,  however,  it  is  exceedingly 
subtle  and  treacherous,  and  will  steal  upon 
people,  especially  when  they  are  sitting  down, 
in  such  an  insidious  manner  that  the  victim 
-is  not  aware  of  its  neighborhood  until  he 
feels  its  fangs;  and  the  poison  is  even  more 
deadly  than  that  of  the  cobra  di  capello, 
for  it  is  said  to  cause  almost  instantaneous 
death.  I  have  said  when  an  Indian  and  one 
of  these  snakes  meet,  the  Indian  is  usually 
the  first  to  run  away ;  but  instances  are  relat- 
ed of  men  more  foolhardy  than  others,  who 
have  been  pursued,  overtaken,  and  bitten  by 
the  kam-challa,  for  it  is  exceedingly  swift, 
and  when  angered  will  run  almost  as  fast  as 
a  horse.  Its  motion,  when  thus  enraged, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  a  run ;  for  its 
ordinary  gliding  progress  changes  then  into 
a  leap,  as  it  raises  itself  by  stiffening  the  body 
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and  clears  at  each  leap  from  three  to  four 
times  its  length. 

I  procured  at  one  time — with  an  old  coat 
and  a  silver  trade  dollar  as  a  bribe — the  ser- 
vices of  an  Indian,  and  we  started  together 
on  an  independent  scout,  with  the  view  of 
capturing  one  of  these  kam-challas;  but  we 
came  back  as  we  started — without  one — for, 
as  I  have  said,  they  are  very  scarce — which, 
if  all  that  is  told  of  them  be  true,  may  be 
considered  a  blessing.  Despite  our  want  of 
success,  however,  I  cannot  look  upon  the 
kam-challa  as  a  fabulous  reptile,  for  the  men, 
both  white  and  Indian,  who  have  told  me  of 
it,  are  considered  thoroughly  reliable.  I 
have  often  thanked  our  stars  that  none  were 
present  at  the  political  meeting  on  the  banks 
of  Salt  Creek;  I  doubt  if  even  Mr.  Beecher's 
flea  would  have  gotten  away  safely  with  a 
kam-challa  in  full  chase  after  it. 

The  Yukas  are  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  civilized,  but  they  retain  many  of 
their  old  customs,  and  still  cling,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  their  pre-reservation  diet,  in  which 
the  grasshopper  is  considered  quite  a  dainty 
dish — if  dish  be  a  proper  word  to  use,  for 
their  favorite  way  of  eating  it  is  one  by  one, 
roasted,  very  much  as  we  do  shrimps,  al- 
though the  Yukas  do  not  take  quite  as  much 
trouble  about  shells  and  antennae  as  we  do. 

They  also  make  pinoles  with  grass  seeds, 
and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  watch  the  squaws 
in  the  reservation  fields  in  summer,  gather- 
ing seeds  for  that  purpose.  They  form  them- 
selves in  one  line,  often  thirty  or  forty  togeth- 
er, each  with  a  closely  woven  basket  in  the 
left  hand,  and  a  sort  of  fan,  or  whisk-broom, 
in  the  other,  and  with  a  quick,  fan-like  motion 
brush  off  the  seeds  from  the  grass,  weed,  and 
flower  tops  into  the  basket,  advancing  quickly 
forward  all  the  time.  This  seed  is  then  made 
into  pinoles,  or  small  cakes,  upon  which,  to- 
gether with  acorn  meal,  they  live  in  winter. 

Their  great  dish,  however,  is  the  acorn 
soup,  which  they  make  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  They  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand  on  the  banks 
of  a  convenient  stream,  about  a  foot  in  depth 
and  two  feet  in  diameter;  the  sand  at  the 
bottom  is  well  pounded  to  make  it  hard,  and 
around  the  hole  they  raise  a  circular  wall  of 
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sand  and  pebbles,  some  three  or  four  inches 
in  height.  Into  this  hole  they  pour  a  certain 
quantity  of  acorn  meal,  well  pounded  between 
two  rocks.  A  water-tight  basket  is  then  filled 
with  water,  which  they  heat  by  throwing  into 
it  rocks  made  red  hot  in  a  fire  near  at  hand. 
When  the  water  is  hot  enough  to  suit  their 
purpose,  it  is  poured  into  the  hole  upon  the 
meal.  The  hot  water  cooks  the  meal  as  it 
passes  through  it,  and  then  filters  through 
the  sand  at  the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  acorn  meal,  which  has 
become  in  this  manner  sweet  and  palatable. 
The  process  is  not  calculated  to  give  an  ap- 
petite for  the  dish,  although,  in  reality,  it  is 
cleaner  than  one  who  has  been  watching  the 
operation  would  suppose  at  first  sight.  I  am 
told  that  the  meal  is  excellent  when  cooked 
thus,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it  except  from 
hearsay;  campaigning  experiences  have  not 
left  me  very  fastidious,  but  I  never  could  go 
quite  the  length  of  acorn  soup.  As  much 
of  the  meal  as  the  "  Cordon  Bleu  "  needs  to 
supply  his  immediate  want  is  then  and  there 
eaten  with  a  stick  scooped  out  at  one  end, 
and  the  rest  is  taken  out  and  dried,  to  be 
used  when  required. 

From  the  acorn  soup  we  pass  to  a  process 
of  medical  practice,  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  our 
ancient  or  modern  works  on  materia  medica 
— the  treatment  of  snake-bites  excepted.  It 
is  the  treatment  of  wounds,  sores,  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  diseases,  by  suction — a  treatment 
which  makes  one  even  less  desirous  of  com- 
peting for  the  position  of  medicine  man 
among  the  Yukas  than  of  sharing  their  acorn 


soup.  When  suction  proved  ineffectual, 
which  it  is  likely  it  often  did,  the  medicine 
man  had  recourse  to  a  compound  of  wild 
onion,  which  he  mixed  with  a  well  pounded 
"water-dog,"  a  small,  amphibious  reptile  akin 
to  the  lizard;  and  the  unguent,  or  poultice, 
was  then  placed  upon  the  afflicted  part,  with 
what  success  I  am  unable  to  ascertain ;  but 
I  am  pretty  sure,  from  analysis,  that  it  is 
fully  as  good  and  efficient  as  one  or  two 
compounds  that  I  happen  to  know  are  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Patent  Office. 

From  sores,  wounds,  and  diseases  it  is  but 
natural  to  pass  on  to  the  last  dread  scene  of 
humanity.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  Yukas 
killed  in  battle  were  placed,  with  all  their 
war-paint  and  beady  decorations,  upon  a 
funeral  pyre,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Those  • 
who  died  of  disease  or  old  age  were  wrapped 
in  deer  skins,  either  tanned  or  untanned, 
and  buried  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  discrimination  I  know  not — per- 
haps to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  military 
glory  comes  in  smoke  and  often  disappears 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Yukas  are  very  superstitious  concern- 
ing the  dead,  and  there  are  few  people  un- 
der the  sun  —  or  rather  the  moon — who 
believe  in  ghosts  more  than  they  do ;  they 
will  seldom  go  out  at  night  if  they  can  help  it. 

Of  all  the  tribes  on  the  Reservation,  the 
Yukas,  in  early  days,  were  probably  the  most 
numerous;  for  not  only  Round  Valley,  but 
Ye-lo-com  and  Kacha-lo-com,  Eden  and 
Williams  Valleys,  are  full  of  the  still  remain- 
ing evidences  of  a  once  great  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

A.  G.  Fassin. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE  AT   OSSIPEE. 

THERE  is  dust  upon  the  tables, 
There  are  cobwebs  on  the  walls, 

And  inside  the  ghostly  gables, 
Ruin's  ruthless  spider  crawls. 


It  is  silent  in  the  hall-ways; 
Gloom  is  monarch  everywhere ; 
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And  I  listen,  listen  always, 
For  a  foot-fall  on  the  stair. 

But  the  foot-fall  soundeth  never, 

For  the  only  feet  that  tread 
Through  these  halls  deserted,  ever 

Wear  the  sandals  of  the  dead. 

Thro'  the  dust-draped  window  straying, 

Scanty  sun-rays  glint  and  glare, 
Where  through  shine  and  shadow  playing, 

One  lone  beetle  smites  the  air. 

And  the  casements,  rent  and  shattered, 

Shake  and  shudder  in  the  blast, 
While  the  seatless  chairs  lie  scattered 

On  the  rag-mats  of  the  past. 

Damp-faced  dock  and  thorn-hung  thistle 

Choke  its  pathways  trod  of  yore ; 
And  belated  cow-boys  whistle, 

As  they  hurry  past  its  door. 

Leaning  'gainst  the  old  brick  oven, 

Wheel  and  spindle  idly  wait, 
Fringed  with  webs  by  spiders  woven, — 

Tangled  skeins  of  adverse  fate. 

And  the  bedstead,  bruised  and  broken, 

Litters  all  the  crumbling  floor, — 
Ruin's  last  and  saddest  token, — 

There  the  sleepers  dream  no  more. 

Never  note  of  song  or  laughter 

Breaks  upon  its  voiceless  gloom; 
Mildewed  wall  and  rotting  rafter 

Give  no  echo  from  the  tomb. 

And  I  pass  its  porch-ways  under, 

Into  God's  untainted  air, 
But  to  pause,  and  idly  wonder 

If  they  ever  gather  there ; 

If,  across  the  moonless  meadows, 

Which  their  mortal  footsteps  bore, 
Spectres,  from  thfe  land  of  shadows, 

Come  to  seek  its  hingeless  door : 

If,  with  viewless  forms  and  faces, 

They  their  songless  wassails  keep, 
'Mid  the  old  accustomed  places, 

While  we  mortals  are  asleep. 

6".  P.  Driver. 
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IT  has  always  been  rather  a  cherished  idea  among 
the  Californians  who  care  for  such  things,  and  among 
visitors  to  our  coast,  that  the  true  destiny  of  Califor- 
nia was  not  industrial  nor  commercial,  but  literary, 
artistic,  musical.  It  is  a  land  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine  ;  and  when  has  a  land  of  the  olive  and  vine  failed 
to  be  a  haunt  of  the  muses  in  some  shape  or  other  ? 
Inspiration  has  followed  in  the  track  of  semi-tropic 
agriculture  from  Judea  and  Athens  and  Rome  to  the 
Provence,  the  Italy,  the  Spain  of  the  troubadours 
and  the  romancists.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this 
association  of  romance  and  the  olive  is  largely  mis- 
leading, as  Norse  forests  and  English  fogs  have  done 
their  full  share  in  creating  the  world's  literary  treas- 
ures, and  Germany  is  to-day  more  musical  than  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  that  a  community 
chiefly  agricultural,  under  the  conditions  of  climate 
that  relieve  agriculture  of  drudgery — conditions,  ob- 
serve, which  favorout-door  life  and  some  degree  of  per- 
sonal and  family  isolation — has  great  encouragement 
to  the  literary  and  artistic  life.  Nor  is  such  a  future 
tendency  in  California  predicted  on  purely  a  priori 
grounds  ;  in  spite  of  the  deficient  encouragement  to 
such  life,  in  spite  of  the  present  over-mastering  com- 
mercial tendencies,  there  is  not  a  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  that  presents  such  a  constant  resistance 
to  Philistinism  (and  at  present,  it  is  by  its  resistant 
power  that  the  artistic  impulse  here  must  be  meas- 
ured, rather  than  by  its  power  to  actually  accomplish 
anything).  There  is  no  State  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies that  shows — if  inferences  drawn  from  newspa- 
pers and  occasional  volumes  can  be  trusted — so  vig- 
orous, and  on  the  whole  so  correct,  a  yearning  toward 
verse-writing.  The  editor  of  a  leading  eastern  mag- 
azine is  reported  as  having  remarked,  not  altogether 
with  satisfaction,  that  poets  seemed  to  be  thicker  to 
the  square  inch  in  California  than  in  most  places. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  trying  to  an  editor,  already  smoth- 
ered in  poetical  manuscripts  from  his  own  section,  to 
be  made  the  victim  of  an  excessive  Californian  sup- 
ply likewise ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  these 
numerous  poems  to  the  squareinch  that  had  long  been 
traveling  across  the  continent  to  torment  him  were 
of  very  indifferent  merit  ;  nevertheless,  the  impulse 
that  created  and  sent  them  contains  much  promise — 
to  mangle  a  quotation,  "The  dream  is  good,  while  we 
abide  within  the  bud  ;  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  blood." 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  history  of  peoples,  and 
to  editors  a  well-known  fact  in  the  present  of  peo- 
ples, that  the  poetic  outlet  is  the  one  to  which  the 
human  mind,  seeking  expression  for  its  higher  feel- 
ings, thoughts,  observations — for  all,  in  short,  that 
gives  birth  to  literature  —  first  turns.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  California  shall  be  some  time  very 


productive  also  of  fiction ;  it  has  been  said  till 
the  saying  is  of  the  tritest,  that  the  field  therefor 
supplied  by  the  crossing  of  societies  and  overlapping 
of  epochs  is  rather  remarkable — and  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  California  has  produced  no  sustained  fiction. 
There  is  no  incongruity  whatever  in  this,  because 
the  creation  of  the  modern  novel,  unlike  that  of  poe- 
try and  romance,  depends  alrrost  not  at  all  on  the 
nature  of  the  "field,"  but  on  the  presence  of  the 
trained  observer.  Poets,  romancers,  musicians  may 
get  on  with  a  maximum  of  being  born,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  being  made  ;  but  painters  and  novelists  re- 
verse the  proportions. 

THE  fact  is  that  there  is  field  abundant  for  fic- 
tion wherever  human  life  is;  but  the  field  will 
go  unreaped  unless  the  experienced  student  of 
life  is  there  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
phenomena  that  appear  matters  of  course  to  those 
who  participate  in  them.  Thus  the  novels  of  a  soci- 
ety are  written  by  the  visitors  to  that  society,  until  it 
has  itself  produced  members  who,  by  much  experi- 
ence of  the  outside  world,  can  come  back  and  get  an 
outside  view  of  their  own  world.  Turgenief  bore 
this  relation  to  Russian  society  ;  and  the  inside  view 
supplemented  by  outside  experience  undoubtedly 
produces  the  greatest  novels.  Yet  there  is  a  certain 
sort  of  external  appreciation  of  the  "  points  "  of  peo- 
ple and  their  ways,  that  the  visiting  outsider  can 
catch  better  than  the  most  cosmopolitan  insider ;  as 
Henry  James  is  able  to  give  us  new  light  on  that 
most  be-noveled  of  all  lives,  the  English.  Every 
State  or  community  in  the  world  has  its  different 
groups  of  human  beings,  so  that  by  acquaintance 
with  the  different  strata  of  this  local  cosmos  a  man 
may  become  to  a  certain  extent  cosmopolitan ;  a  stu- 
dent may  acquire  knowledge  of  fashionable  life,  an 
aristocrat  of  the  life  of  peasants,  with  good  results  in 
fiction.  Moreover,  a  very  fair  cosmopolitanism  can 
be  acquired  from  books  if  the  reader  keeps  himself 
from  becoming  an  actual  and  acting  member  of  any 
local  set  or  class.  But,  so  far,  our  community  has  not 
produced  enough  of  this  sort  of  cosmopolitanism  un- 
der difficulties  to  make  any  mark  on  our  fiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  fragmentary  exceptions,  this  fiction 
has  been  either  exotic  or  too  poor  to  count.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  literature  of  the  first 
OVERLAND  was  exotic  ;  every  one  old  enough  to  do 
much  writing  at  that  time  was  an  outside  observer  of 
the  life  described  as  well  as  a  participant  ;  and  with 
the  breaking  up  of  that  group  of  men,  who  came 
here  at  an  age  sufficient  to  observe  and  compare,  the 
brief  flash  of  "  early-day  literature  "  passed  away, 
and  fiction  practically  ceased  to  be  written  here,  un- 
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til  the  time  came  for  a  second  influx  of  outside  ob- 
servers, in  the  shape  of  literary  tourists.  California 
seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  period  of  figuring  in 
American  fiction  much  as  Europe  does — as  a  place 
to  come  to  for  "  material."  Not  but  that  wings  are 
stirring  within  the  shell  of  a  native  novel-literature — 
no  one  knows  that  better  than  the  editor  of  a  Pacific 
magazine  ;  the  thorough  establishment  of  a  wealthy 
and  critical  magazine  on  this  coast  would  bring  them 
to  light  in  a  time  to  be  measured  by  scarcely  more  than 
months — but  just  at  present  our  land  is  figuring  more 
in  the  stories  of  sojourners  among  us  than  in  our  own. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  this  that  has  occurred 
is  the  announcement  now  going  about  the  literary 
journals  to  the  effect  that  no  less  a  writer  than  the 
lady  who  has  already  become  known  to  readers 
as  "  H.  H."  has  made  her  first  advance  into  the  field 
of  the  novel— indeed,  her  first  acknowledged  work 
in  any  fiction — with  a  story  of  Southern  California 
about  to  appear  in  the  Christian  Union.  Our  guests 
have  repeatedly  carried  away  from  California  short 
studies  and  stories,  but  "H.  H.,"  who  has  made  the 
longest  stay  on  our  coast,  is  appropriately  the  first  to 
put  her  studies  into  sustained  form.  She  has  been 
here,  too — through  her  mission  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians—more as  a  student  of  the  life  and  a  participant 
in  it  than  any  other  literary  sojouiner  has.  been  ;  and 
her  residence  has  been  in  that  part  of  the  State — on 
the  border  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  regime — 
that  has  been  least  written  of  by  our  own  writers. 
Fragments  of  her  observations  in  it  have  appeared 
in  her  sketches  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  eastern 
magazines,  and  probably  supply  some  foreknowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  novel — at  least,  as  far  as  that 
it  will  have  much  of  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and 
of  a  delight  in  the  picturesque. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  that,  by  an  innovation, 
this  novel  is  to  appear  in  the  weekly  Christian 
Union  instead  of  in  either  of  the  monthlies  that 
have  hitherto  claimed  most  of  the  author's  work.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  late  of  the  advancement  of 
the  weeklies  into  the  literary  field,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  one.  The  Continent  was  established  with 
the  express  literary  purpose,  but  it  is  the  only  weekly 
of  importance  that  is  primarily  literary  ;  the  others 
have  each  some  mission — political,  critical,  or  relig- 
ious —  in  connection  with  which  they  endeavor 
secondarily  to  maintain  as  much  literary  status  as 
may  be.  The  serial  has  been  a  regular  institution 
with  them,  though  it  has  in  the  religious  weeklies 
been  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  main  purpose. 
The  Christian  Union  has  been  an  exception  in  this 
respect,  and,  while  permeated  throughout  by  a  liter- 
ary quality  second  to  none  of  them,  has  been  sparing 
in  the  use  of  the  serial  story.  Its  peculiar  position 
as  the  journal  of  no  denomination  but  of  the  progres- 
sive section  in  all  (and  now  definitely  as  the  weekly 
of  the  "  New  Theology")  has  supplied  the  element  of 
popular  interest — of  coming  home  to  common  human 
feeling,  instead  of  to  the  intellect  or  to  special  con- 


victions and  spiritual  experience — for  which  fiction 
has  generally  been  resorted  to.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
a  curious  literary  question  whether  the  novel  is  to  be 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  weekly  in  question,  or 
whether  its  appearance  now  is  only  due  to  specially 
appropriate  qualities  in  the  present  novel.  That  there 
should  be  such  qualities  is  very  conceivable,  since 
the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  is  the  key-note  of 
all  the  author's  work,  and  is  also  the  coloring  ele- 
ment in  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Union.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  much  of  the  religious  press,  a  pleas- 
ant tendency  to  bring  to  the  front  more  and  more 
this  same  enthusiasm  as  a  common  standing-ground 
of  mutual  helpfulness,  not  merely  for  all  sects,  but 
even  (th,e  time  is  not  dimly  foreshadowed)  for  the 
church  and  that  large  class  in  modern  society  who, 
while  unable  to  put  faith  in  or  act  upon  the  "  first 
and  great  commandment,"  do  most  sincerely  and 
disinterestedly  believe  in  and  heed  the  "second  like 
unto  it." 

BY  the  time  the  present  issue  of  the  OVERLAND 
reaches  the  hands  of  its  readers,  the  Book  Loan  Ex- 
hibition at  Berkeley  will  be  on  the  eve  of  opening. 
Most  of  what  we  could  say  in  explanation  of  the  plan 
of  this  very  interesting  Exhibition  has  been  antici- 
pated by  the  daily  press.  It  will,  perhaps,  however, 
still  farther  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  daily 
papers  of  this  section,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  that 
part  of  our  readers  who  are  outside  the  reach  of 
these  papers,  if  we  quote  the  main  points  of  the  an- 
nouncement made  in  a  circular  of  the  University  Li- 
brary Department.  (The  general  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, we  should  perhaps  pause  to  say,  is  to  illus- 
trate the  history  and  progress  of  printing  and  the 
related  arts  ;  and  not  only  the  public  libraries  of  San 
FranciscoJ  Oakland,  etc.,  but  private  collectors  have 
very  generously  contributed  to  its  completeness. ) 

"There  will  be  represented  specimens  of  block- 
books,  early  wood-engravings  and  playing-cards, 
manuscripts — the  predecessors  of  the  typographic  art 
— many  examples  of  printed  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  rare  and  note-worthy  editions  of  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
showing  the  progress  of  book  illustration  in  its  vari- 
ous forms.  Another  department  of  the  Exhibition 
will  be  devoted  to  samples  of  the  work  of  famous 
binders.  Specimens  of  California  printing  and  bind- 
ing will  be  exhibited.  The  Exhibition,  it  is  hoped, 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  book  lovers  and 
collectors  of  this  coast,  and  be  an  occasion  for  the 
display  of  many  a  rare  work,  the  presence  of  which, 
on  this  side  of  the  continent,  might  not  have  been 
suspected." 

There  are  on  this  coast  several  private  libraries  of 
much  value  as  collections,  not  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  not  very  well  known,  even  by  repu- 
tation, save  to  the  few  whose  tastes  have  led  them  in 
that  direction  ;  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Winans,  Jar- 
boe,  and  Harrison  :  these  have  been  drawn  upon 
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in  the  present  instance,  and  many  visitors  at  Berk- 
eley during  the  next  week  will  for  the  first  time 
get  an  idea  of  their  contents.  The  Exhibition  seems 
to  have  been  very  carefully  planned  in  the  matter  of 
system  and  convenience;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  of  real  educating  value.  Art  Loan 
Exhibitions  are  no  new  thing  here,  and  the  Book 
Loan  Exhibition  should  prove  an  enterprise  of  no  less 
interest  and  value — in  some  respects,  even  of  greater. 
We  shall  hope  to  comment  hereafter  upon  its  suc- 
cess. 

So  Fair  Grew  the  Flowers. 

So  fair  grew  the  flowers  in  the  valley, 

I  thought,  "  In  the  bare,  city  street, 
Where  her  windows  look  out  on  the  alley  " — 
So  fair  grew  the  flowers  in  the  valley — 
"  Oh,  even  my  obdurate  Sally 

They'll  touch  with  their  sentiment  sweet." 
So  fair  grew  the  flowers  in  the  valley. 
But  here  'neath  her  window — we  meet ! 

J.  C.  Shinn. 

A  Poet  of  By-Gone  Days. 

IN  the  days  when  war  raged  between  Spain  and 
Mexico,  the  young  Maryland  poet  Edward  Coote 
Pinkney,  imbued  with  the  roving  spirit  of  a  genuine 
Bohemian,  sought  the  far-off  Aztec  land.  Like  his 
father,  the  brilliant  statesman  and  eloquent  orator, 
he  was  numbered  amongst  the  lawyers  of  the  Balti- 
more bar.  Warm  praises  were  bestowed  upon  the 
poet  at  a  day  when  "writing"  was  less  common, 
and  real  talent  acknowledged  for  its  worth  ;  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
was  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  as  it  was  without  emolu- 
ment the  "barren  honor  "  was  declined,  as  remuner- 
ation was  necessary  as  a  means  of  support.  He  em- 
barked for  Mexico  with  the  determination  of  entering 
the  Mexican  navy,  as  that  service  possessed  for  him 
an  especial  attraction.  The  unchecked  freedom  of 
the  mariner's  life,  together  with  its  adventure  and 
romance,  was  alluring  in  the  extreme  to  one  of  so 
poetic  a  temperament. 

As  a  boy,  he  had  received  an  appointment  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  but  this  he  retained  only  a 
short  time.  Of  a  willful,  impetuous,  and  imperious 
nature,  he  would  not  brook  control,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  personal  difficulty  with  Commodore 
Ridgely,  he  sent  that  gentleman  a  challenge.  Pink- 
ney being  but  a  midshipman  at  the  time,  the  chal- 
lenge was  regarded  merely  as  a  boyish  impertinence, 
yet,  one  that  called  for  an  apology  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  officer.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  the  affair  ended 
in  Pinkney's  being  forced  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion. 

Yet,  later  on,  we  see  this  strange  spirit  with  un- 
daunted ardor  seeking  to  gain  through  other  chan- 
nels that  which  his  own  recklessness  had  lost  him. 
Commodore  Porter  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mexican  naval  forces.  Through  his  influence,  Pink- 
ney obtained  the  position  he  desired.  The  services 


of  the  young  Baltimorean  were  accepted  in  word,  yet 
some  delay  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  any  ex- 
isting obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  taking  the  place. 
The  frequent  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  Mexican 
navy  had,  very  naturally,  aroused  the  jealous  indig- 
nation of  the  natives,  who  determined  to  refuse  fur- 
ther applications  coming  from  Americans. 

To  wait  and  be  silent  was  not  suited  to  the  rash 
Southron's  way  of  thinking.  He  became  involved 
in  a  dangerous  quarrel  with  a  Mexican  officer  ;  a 
duel  was  the  result,  terminating  in  the  death  of  the 
Mexican  at  the  hands  of  Pinkney.  As  may  be  con- 
jectured, the  young  American  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country  to  avoid  the  prosecution  sure  to  follow  from 
the  Mexican  authorities.  Broken  in  health  and  deep- 
ly in  debt,  he  returned  to  his  home,  not  improved  in 
disposition  by  a  near  acquaintance  with  that  peculiar 
"  wonder-land  ;>  of  sunshine,  mystery,  and  temples — 
our  sister  republic. 

The  poet  is  thus  referred  to  by  a  newspaper  of  the 
time  :  ' '  To  describe  his  person  as  it  was  before  dis- 
ease had  made  its  ravages  upon  it,  when  he  stood  erect 
in  the  youthful  pride  of  manhood,  would  require  a 
genius  like  his  own — a  poet,  who  could  make  his 
pen  subserve  the  purposes  of  both  pen  and  pencil. 
We  have  never  seen  manly  beauty  exhibited  in  such 
just  proportions  with  so  much  effect." 

These  words  can  scarcely  be  deemed  exaggerations 
by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  portrait  of  the  poet, 
in  possession  of  his  nephew,  the  Honorable  Camp- 
bell White  Pinkney,  of  Baltimore  City.  The  expres- 
sion of  poetic  melancholy  in  the  face  gives  to  the 
perfect  features  a  tender  beauty,  rare  and  striking. 
There  is,  too,  in  this  countenance  a  subtle  fascina- 
tion which  may  be  termed  insidious  ;  such  a  danger- 
ous beauty  as  a  Faust  might  have  possessed  after  re- 
enforcements  from  diabolic  sources.  This  remark- 
able charm  has  been  snatched  and  held  by  the  artist 
to  so  wonderful  a  degree,  that,  like  the  strong  "  per- 
sonality "  of  some  living  being,  it  causes  one  to  turn 
again  and  again,  looking  back  at  those  haunting  eyes 
and  lips  of  alluring  beauty.  Rarely  does  this  mag- 
netic influence  exist  to  so  great  an  extent — if  mag- 
netic it  may  be  called — even  in  life.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  weird  tale  of  "The  Haunted  and  The  Haunt- 
ers," or  of  Bulwer's  "Strange  Story." 

The  strong  resemblance  that  runs  t  through  and 
clings  for  generations  to  some  families  is  peculiar  to 
the  Pinkney  race,  which  transmits  a  blended  likeness 
from  father  to  son  through  a  long  line  of  descent. 
Turning  from  the  portrait  of  the  poet  to  that  of  his 
mother,  one  sees  the  origin  of  his  mellow,  luminous 
eyes,  and  clean-cut,  oval  face.  Upon  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  apartment  hangs  an  oil  painting,  repre- 
senting the  Honorable  William  Pinkney,  of  Mary- 
land, the  father  of  the  poet  and  uncle  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  lately  deceased.  Both  had  clear,  brave, 
blue-gray  eyes,  broad  foreheads,  and  mobile  mouths. 
The  face  of  Bishop  Pinkney  won  more  through  the 
candor  and  goodness  there  revealed  than  by  what  is 
commonly  termed  beauty. 
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Although  the  story  of  Edward  Coote  Pinkney  is 
no  new  theme,  the  fashion  of  printing  hear-say  ro- 
mances and  terming  them  histories  at  this  day  is  so 
common  that  even  Pinkney,  a  man  who  lived  in  our 
midst  but  a  few  years  back,  has  the  subjects  of  his 
poems  turned  awry  to  suit  the  reporter's  whim.  The 
well-known  toast,  beginning  "  I  fill  this  cup  to  one 
made  up  of  loveliness  alone, "  was  a  tribute  of  inspir- 
ation to  the  gifted  and  beautiful  Mary  Hawkins,  of 


Maryland.  It  has  lately  been  said  that  this  poem 
was  dedicated  to  the  famous  Peggy  O'Neil,  better 
known  as  Mrs.  Eaton,  who,  having  been  rendered 
conspicuous  by  her  beauty  in  the  Presidential  admin- 
istration of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  has  passed  into 
history;  yet  she  moved  on  a  different  plane  from  that 
over  which  glided  the  bright-eyed  "paragon"  of  the 
poet's  love,  to  whom  his  best  garlands  of  poesy  were 
offered. 

Esmeralda  Boyle, 
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Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies1. 

THE  January  and  February  numbers  of  these  stud- 
ies— the  first  series  of  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  noticed  in  these  pages — are  united  into  one  num- 
ber, containing  two  essays  by  Professor  Adams,  upon 
the  subject  of  Methods  of  Historical  Study.  The 
first  of  these  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  topical  reading, 
which  involves  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the 
special  to  the  general ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  the  teachers  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  at  Smith  College  with  their  classes.  The 
method  is  familiar  enough  to  all  who  have  followed 
in  the  least  the  course  either  of  teaching  or  of  higher 
study  in  the  last  decade  or  two  ;  but  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  have  not,  we  will  add  an  explana- 
tion. In  history  classes  conducted  by  the  topical  meth- 
od, the  teacher  gives  to  the  student,  instead  of  so 
many  pages  in  a  text  book,  a  subject — such  as"  Gods 
of  Egypt,"  "Assyrian  Discoveries,"  or  so  forth,  with 
a  list  of  books,  or  chapters  in  various  books,  to  be 
read  on  the  subject.  Some  report  in  class,  oral  or 
written,  complete  enough  to  show  that  the  subject 
has  been  mastered,  is  required.  It  is  obvious  that  for 
the  willing  student  there  is  infinitely  more  interest 
and  more  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  method  ; 
on  each  subject  is  learned,  not  merely  one  compiler's 
statement  of  it,  but  his  and  many  more  (for  the  text 
book  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  systematic  reading); 
time  is  saved  to  the  student  by  the  omission  of  the 
daily  examinations  to  find  whether  the  text-book  les- 
son has  been  committed — a  process  of  only  minor 
benefit  to  the  willing  student,  and  primarily  intended 
for  the  unwilling  ;  and,  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all,  he  is  learning  the  method  of  study 
that  every  student,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, must  follow.  If  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  the  allurements  of  money-making  or  society,  or  the 
inherent  lack  of  studious  tastes,  that  prevent  our  young 
people's  choosing  the  student's  life  after  leaving  col- 
lege, it  is  also,  in  a  very  considerable  minority  of 

1  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science.  Second  series.  I.  ,11.:  Methods  of 
Historical  Study.  By  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
Ill :  The  Past  and  the  Present  of  Political  Economy, 
By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D. 


cases,  because  they  have  never  learned  to  study  with- 
out a  teacher.  The  principle  of  proceeding  from  the 
special  to  the  general  is  one  that  has  now  become  a 
very  familiar  shibboleth  among  teachers,  and  one 
that,  rightly  understood,  is  unquestionably  sound. 
A  neat  illustration  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paper,  in  the  anecdote  of  the  "introduction  of 
biology  to  a  class  in  an  American  college  by  a  young 
professor,  who,  when  asked  by  the  college  president 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  begin  his  class  work  with  a 
study  of  great  principles,  replied,  '  No,  we  shall  be- 
gin with  a  bushel  of  clams.'  "  Multitudes  of  young 
people,  desiring  to  improve  their  minds,  have  gone 
ashore  on  the  rock  of  long  outline  courses  of  reading 
or  studj — undertaking  to  plod  through  some  six-vol- 
ume history  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left ;  and 
failing  in  perseverance,  have  not  only  left  the  six-vol- 
ume history  unread,  but  have  had  ever  after  a  dread 
of  processes  of  self-improvement.  Whereas,  if  the 
reader  had  chanced  to  be  interested  in  ceramics,  and 
had  started  on  the  trail  of  that  subject  in  history,  fol- 
lowing it  through  any  book  of  good  authority  where 
it  led,  it  would  have  left  him  in  the  end  with  much 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etrus- 
can, Mediaeval,  Chinese,  and  Central  American  pot- 
tery, but  also  with  interest  awakened  in  dozens  of 
other  historical  trails  that  he  had  crossed  in  follow- 
ing his  own. 

The  second  paper  treats  more  in  detail  of  this  top- 
ical method,  and  of  the  special  systems  by  which  it 
is  pursued  in  various  institutions — becoming  in  the 
"  Seminaries  "  of  Universities  actual  research  instead 
of  the  acquisition  by  research  methods  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  others'  original  work,  as  in  college  classes ; 
also  of  the  application  of  such  advanced  research  to 
cooperative  work,  and  the  influence  of  the  compar- 
ative method  of  historical  study  upon  it.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  topical  study  for  young  classes, 
some  most  excellent  and  practical  paragraphs  are 
quoted  from  a  treatise  by  Professor  William  F.  Allen, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "  For  college  class- 
es," says  Professor  Allen,  "  nothing  seems  to  me  a 
greater  waste  of  force  than  to  spend  the  hour  with  a 
text  book  in  my  hand,  hearing  the  students  repeat 
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what  is  in  the  book."  "I  would  not  be  understood  as 
claiming  that  this  [topical  work]  is  original  investiga- 
tion in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.     Laboratory  work 
in  chemistry  and  physics  is  not  original  investigation, 
neither  is  the  study  of  topics  in  history.     The  object, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  education — not  historical 
investigation  ;  and  the  object  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess is  not  merely  to  ascertain  facts,  but  even  more  : 
to  learn  how  to  ascertain  facts.     For  the  student,  as 
a  piece  of  training,  historians   like  Prescott  and  Ban- 
croft   may  stand   in    the  place  of  authorities.     To 
gather  facts  from  them,  really  at  second  hand,  has 
for  the  student  much  of  the  educational  value  of  first- 
hand work."     In  the  practical  machinery  of  carrying 
out  such  a  course,  the  most  fruitful  device  is  that  of 
segregating  from  the  library,  as  needed,  the  books  on 
each  topic  ;  whether  by  merely  asking  the  librarian 
to  lay  a  certain  list  of  books  on  certain  tables  for  the 
time  required — all  that  is  necessary  for  young  classes 
— or  by  creating  special  libraries,  as  is  advantageous- 
ly done  where  there  are  groups  of  advanced  students. 
Such  methods  as  these  can  be  and  should  be  used 
in  the  lower  schools  by  teachers   who  really  under- 
stand them  ;  but,  like  all  methods  that  involve  the 
comprehension  of  a  principle,  they  should  by  no  means 
be  promiscuously  urged  upon  teachers,  for  advanced 
methods  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  teachers  are  very 
apt   to  work  more  harm   than  good  ;  the  path  of  a 
respectable  text  book  is  far  safer. 

We  have  not  left  ourself  space  enough  to  speak  at 
any  length  of  the  paragraphs  on  cooperative  work 
(into  which  topical  study  naturally  passes,  one  Iriem- 
ber  of  a  class  taking  one  subject,  another,  another 
subject,  till  the  whole  ground  is  covered  ;  while 
among  mature  students  the  same  partitioning  up  of  a 
subject  serves  the  same  purpose  of  combining  breadth 
and  thoroughness  in  matters  of  original  investigation); 
norof  those  on  the  "seminaries"  for  such  work  existing 
in  many  European  universities  and  a  few  American 
ones.  These  are  merely  small  organized  groups  of 
students  to  pursue  topical  research  under  the  intimate 
guidance  of  the  professor.  According  to  Dr.  Emer- 
ton,  of  Harvard  (quoted  by  Dr.  Adams),  they  must 
be  picked  men — "The  recitation  in  elementary,  and 
the  lecture  in  advanced  teaching,  must  still  remain  as 
the  chief  meansof  reaching  great  masses  of  students"; 
the  number  must  be  "no  more  than  can  be  comfort- 
ably seated  about  a  table,  so  that  the  relation  of 
pupil  and  teacher  shall  be  as  informal  as  may  be  "; 
the  students  must  be  encouraged  to  feel  "that  they  are 
investigators,  whose  results  may  find  a  place  in  the 
world's  record  of  learning,  as  well  as  those  of  any 
other  men."  The  actual  modus  operandi  of  this  re- 
search may  be  partly  seen  from  another  quotation  : 
"  One  summer  the  president  of  the  university  found 
a  Johns  Hopkins  student  in  Quebec  studyingJFrench 
parishes  and  Canadian  feudalism.  The  next  summer 
this  same  student  .  .  .  was  visiting  Iona,£and 
tramping  through  the  parishes  of  England.  .  .f. 
Once  the  seminary  sent  a  deputy  in  winter  to  a  dis- 


tant village  community  upon  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Long  Island,  .  .  .  where  he  studied  the 
history  of  the  common  lands  at  Montauk,  with  the 
queen  of  the  Montauk  Indians  for  his  sovereign  pro- 
tectress and  chief  cook." 

Study  Number  III.,  by  Dr.  Ely— "The  Past  and 
the  Present 'of  Political  Economy  " — is  to  some  ex- 
tent based  on  his  paper  of  that  title  in  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  of  September,  1883,  and  many  paragraphs 
from  that  paper  are  incorporated  into  it ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  a  different  monograph.  The  main 
thesis  is,  of  course,  the  same  :  the  decline  of  the  or- 
thodox school  of  political  economy,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  that  German  school,  which  Dr.  Ely  prefers  to 
call  the  "  historical,"  and  whose  superiority  he  shows, 
in  its  more  scientific  basis  of  investigation  of  facts — 
"inductive  method,"  technically  speaking— and  its 
consequent  rejection  of  extreme  "  laissez  faire,"  and 
"universal  self-interest"  doctrines,  and  therefore  its 
kindlier  and  tnore  practical  spirit. 

The  Unity  of  Nature.* 

The  Unity  of  Nature,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  is 
a  volume  of  585  pages— very  thick  and  solid  as  to 
paper,  and  somewhat  solid  as  to  matter.  Many  of 
the  chapters,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Contemporary  Review,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  of  New  York.  This 
treatise  is  a  sequel  to  "  The  Reign  of  Law, "  published 
some  years  ago.  But  even  this  demands  another  vol- 
ume before  the  point  can  be  reached  at  which  the 
writer  aims,  and  is  preliminary  to  one  on  "  Law  in 
Christian  Theology."  The  author  first  defines  what 
he  means  and  does  not  mean  by  the  Unity  of  Na- 
ture ;  then  inquires  concerning  "  Man's  place  in  the 
Unity  of  Nature"  ;  then  considers  "Animal  Instinct 
in  Relation  to  the  Mind  of  Man  "  ;  the  "  Limits  of 
Human  Knowledge";  the  "  Truthfulness  of  Human 
Knowledge";  the  "Elementary  Constitution  of  Mat- 
ter in  Relation  to  the  Inorganic,"  and  also  to  the 
"Organic  "  ;  and  then  treats  of  "Man,  as  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  Supernatural,"  "The  Moral  Char- 
acter of  Man,"  "The  Degradation  of  Man,"  "The 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Religion,"  and  "The  Corrup- 
tions of  Religion." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  give  the 
course  of  the  argument.  It  is  essentially  a  work  on 
natural  theology  by  a  scientific  method,  dealing  with 
the  same  facts  or  phenomena  from  a  survey  of  which 
others  have  arrived  at  different  results— some  at  bald 
materialism,  and  some  at  agnosticism.  Most  of  the 
volume  is  pleasant  reading,  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  style  is  fluent  and  rather  diffuse.  One  is  inspired 
with  the  feeling  that  the  writer  is  at  home,  knows 
the  way,  commands  his  materials,  confesses  his  diffi- 
culties, is  perfectly  honest,  frank,  and  sincere,  does 
not  wish  to  mislead  anybody,  and  is  earnestly  seeking 
to  find  the  truth,  and  all  of  it.  Whether  one  ac- 
!The  Unity  of  Nature.  By  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1884.  For  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 
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cepts  all  the  writer's  positions  and  results  or  not,  he 
will  be  entertained  and  informed  by  such  a  work  as 
•  by  no  other  similar  work  in  existence  ;  because  the 
survey  of  nature,  and  man  as  in  nature,  is  so  broad 
and  full.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  au- 
thor's own  summing-up  of  his  labors. 

"  If  the  conclusions  to  which  these  chapters  point 
are  true,  then  we  have  in  them  some  foundation- 
stones  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  im- 
mense superstructure.  If  the  unity  of  nature  is  not 
a  unity  which  consists  in  sameness  of  material,  or  in 
mere  identity  of  composition,  or  in  mere  uniformity 
of  structure,  but  a  unity  which  the  mind  recognizes 
as  the  result  of  operations  similar  to  its  own  ;  if  man, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  attributes  of  his  spirit,  is  inside  this  unity  and 
part  of  it  ;  if  all  his  mental  powers  are,  like  the  in- 
stincts of  the  beasts,  founded  on  an  organic  harmony 
between  his  faculties  and  the  realities  of  creation  ;  if 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge  do  not  affect  its  certainty; 
if  its  accepted  truthfulness  in  the  lower  fields  of 
thought  arises  out  of  correspondences  and  adjust- 
ments which  are  applicable  to  all  the  energies  of  his 
intellect,  and  all  the  aspirations  of  his  spirit ;  if  the 
moral  character  of  man,  as  it  exists  now,  is  the  one 
great  anomaly  in  nature — the  one  great  exception  to 
its  order  and  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  laws  ;  if 
the  corruption  of  this  moral  character  stands  in  im- 
mediate and  necessary  connection  with,  and  indeed 
essentially  consists  in,  rebellion  against  the  authority 
on  which  that  order  rests ;  if  all  ignorance  and  error 
and  misconception  respecting  the  nature  of  that  au- 
thority and  of  its  commands  has  been  and  must  be 
the  cause  of  increasing  deviation,  disturbance,  and 
perversion  ;  if  it  is  a  great  natural  law  that  every  ten- 
dency of  thought,  and  every  habit  of  mind,  whether 
in  a  right  or  in  a  wrong  direction,  is  prone  to  become 
inherited  or  organized  in  the  race — then,  indeed,  we 
have  a  view  of  things  which  is  full  of  light. 

"  Dark  as  the  difficulties  that  remain  may  be,  they 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  undermine  all  certitude,  or  to 
discomfit  all  conviction.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  the  system  under  which  we  live 
is  not  only  a  system  accessible  to  our  intelligence,  but 
so  united  to  it  that  all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  are  epitomised  and  enfolded  in 
ourselves.  And  so  we  come  to  feel  that  our  knowl- 
edge and  our  understanding  of  that  system  must 
'grow  from  more  to  more '  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
of  our  own  nature  is  laid  open  to  the  whole  of  its  in- 
timations, and  the  highest  of  our  faculties  are  kept  in 
conscious  and  wakeful  recognition  of  the  work,  and 
of  the  power  to  which  they  stand  related.  Then, 
also,  it  will  become  plain  to  us  that  we  may  expect 
in  that  system,  and  that  we  may  trust  to  it  for  teach- 
ing of  the  highest  kind,  insomuch  that  inspiration 
and  revelation  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  incredible, 
or  even  as  rare  phenomena,  but  as  operations  which. 
in  various  measures  and  degrees,  are  altogether 
according  to  the  natural  constitution  and  course  of 
things. 

"For  of  this  kind,  essentially, are  all  the  wonderful 
instincts  of  the  lower  animals  and  all  the  primary  in- 
tuitions of  the  human  mind.  Of  this  kind  especial- 
ly are  all  those  gifts  and  powers  by  which  alone  we 
can  gain  the  very  earliest  lessons  of  experience,  or 
mount  the  very  first  steps  of  reason.  And  as  these 
primary  intuitions  of  the  mind  give  us  our  first  en- 
trance into  some  of  the  realities  which  lie  behind 
phenomena,  so,  among  these  realities,  there  is  a 
still  higher  region  into  which  our  entrance  may  well 
be  gained  only  by  processes  which  are  analogous. 
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For,  just  as  there  are  truths  related  to  the  reason 
which  only  the  intellect  can  appreciate,  so  there  are 
others  related  to  the  spirit,  which,  in  strict  analogy, 
can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.  And  as,  on  trie 
principle  of  the  unity  of  nature,  our  spiritual  sense 
must  be  the  organic  expression  and  result  of  a  rela- 
tion with  real  things,  it  is  to  be  confidently  expected 
that  it  can  and  will  be  fed  with  its  appropriate  food 
— that  it  can  and  will  be  strengthened  and  enlight- 
ened by  communications  from  a  kindred  source. " 

Briefer  Notice. 

THIS1  is  one  of  the  daintiest  volumes  that  ever  came 
from  a  printing  press,  and  is  enveloped  in  covers  of 
a  fashionable  delicate  brown  that  befit  the  interior. 
It  is  a  brief  paper  Upon  Balzac,  divided  into  five 
chapters,  respectively  upon  "  The  Vagaries  of  Gen- 
ius," "The  Comedie  Humaine,"  "The  Buskin  and 
the  Sock,"  "  The  Chase  for  Gold,"  "The  Thinker 
and  Bibliography."  The  volume  is  large  typed  and 
broad  margined,  and  all  that  the  author  has  to  tell 
of  his  subject  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  We  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  aggravatingly  meager  telling  a  little  of  his 
youth,  some  characteristics  of  his  genius,  his  struggles 
with  poverty,  his  methods  of  authorship,  his  disap- 
pointments, and  his  varying  successes  until  the  end. 
That  came  too  soon  for  the  consummation  of  all  his 
brilliant  hopes  and  expectations.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  satisfy  the  reasonable  curiosity  which  is  natural 
to  one  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  author  of  the  Come- 
die Humaine,  but  what  there  is  is  so  pleasantly  told 
that  one  the  more  readily  reproaches  the  author  for 
not  fulfilling  the  reader's  expectations — a  word  or  two 
of  narrative,  a  bit  of  analysis  and  characterization, 
and  the  reader  is  at  the  end.  The  fifth  chapter  is  a 
selection  of  sentences  from  the  works  of  Balzac,  such 
as  will  give  a  slight  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  thinker 
— his  conclusions  in  little  upon  many  subjects  that  are 
nearest  every  one's  experiences  in  life — woman,  love, 
society,  religion,  genius,  beauty,  solitude,  and  the 
moral  sentiments  that  are  woven  into  the  thoughts  of 
every  man  of  thought  and  observation  ;  in  many  of 
which  one  will  recognize  a  good  deal  of  wisdom, 
while  in  others  another  may  see  quite  as  much  doubt- 
ful worth.  French  morality  is  not  always  the  moral- 
ity of  the  Puritan,  but  types  of  character  are  univer- 
sal, and  the  eyes  of  the  mind  recognize  quickest  those 
things  to  which  custom  has  oftenest  turned  their 
gaze.  The  bibliography  composing  the  last  chapter  is 
of  especial  interest,  and  will  be  esteemed  by  most  as 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Our  criti- 
cism of  the  whole  volume  is,  that  being  as  good  as  it 

is,  it  is  much  too  brief. Lyrics  of  the  Law  forms 

the  eighth  of  the  "Legal  Recreations"  series,  by 
Sumner  Whitney  &  Co.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
lighter  poems — mostly,  but  not  all,  humorous — that 
have  been  called  out  by  the  legal  profession.  As 

1  Balzac.   By  Edgar  Evertson  Sal tus.   Boston:  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 

2  Lyrics  of  the  Law.    Selected  by  ].  Greenbag  Croke. 
San  Francisco  :  Sumner  Whitney  &  Co.     1884. 
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would  be  expected,  "  Punch  "  contributes  largely  to 
the  contents,  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  out  of  the 
hundred-odd  lyrics  being    credited    to    that    jour- 
nal.    Several  other  journals,    American   and  Eng- 
lish— chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,   legal  ones — have 
contributed   a  large  number  of  the  rest ;    Cowper, 
Moore,     Dr.     Franklin,    Lockhart,    Dr.      Holmes, 
Saxe,  Gilbert,  Blackstone,  and  Tom  Taylor  are  well- 
known  signatures  to  still  others  ;  and  a  few  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  home  production,  though  it  is  not 
confessed  by  the  signatures.     The  non-legal  reader 
will  find  the  majority  of  these  lyrics  somewhat  bewil- 
dering, but  still,  many  are   within   his   comprehen- 
sion ;  among  them  a  few  that  are  already  familiar, 
such  as  Tom  Taylor's  "  On  the  Approach  of  Spring," 
Saxe's  "The  Briefless  Barrister,  "Cowper's  "Report 
of  an  Adjudged  Case,"  etc.     The  legal  reader,  for 
whom  the  collection  is  designed,  will  probably  enjoy 
them  all  greatly.    The  twopoems  attributed  to  Black- 
stone — which,  if  somewhat  heavy,  are   nevertheless 
very  fair  poetry,  even  from  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view — are  specially  interesting  from  their  spirit,  and 
their  exposition  of  the  author's  view  of  his  profession. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  speak  specially  of  the  clever 
and    kindly  verses   in  which  "The  San   Francisco 
Bar  "takes  farewell  of  "an  esteemed  lady  member'' 
— significant  as  the  closing  manifestation  of  the  pleas- 
ant  relations  that  marked  the  brief  connection  be- 
tween  this  member   (the    first   woman    to    gradu- 
ate from  the  law  school)  and  the  rest  of  the  bar  of 

this    city. G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons  have  recently 

issued  in  a  single  neat  little  volume  the  two  selections 
from  Carolino's  English  as  She  is  Spoke,*  previously 
issued  in  two  separate  parts. An  orthodox  clergy- 
man, an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Emerson's  at  the  time 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
to  some  extent  thereafter,  prints  a  paper8  of  personal 
recollections  and  critical  comment,  read  by  him  be- 
fore the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society.  It  is  not  of  great  critical  value,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  Mr.  Emerson  from  the  stand-point  of 
a  clerical  friend.  The  fourth  circular  of  information4 
for  1883  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
contains  a  summary  of  all  the  recent  decisions  in  the 
Courts  of  the  various  States  affecting  points  of  school 

law.- The  important  position  which  Prussiafl  has 

taken  in  the  recent  movement  toward  the  political 
unity  of  Germany  has  stimulated  inquiry  into  her 
early  history  ;  and  Professor  Tuttle's  book  may  be 

1  English  as  She  is  Spoke,  or  A  Jest  in  Sober  Earn- 
est.    With  an  introduction  by  James  Millington.    New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884. 

2  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     By  William  Hayne,  D.  D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884. 

8  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
No.  4  — 1883.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.  1883. 

4  History  of  Prussia,  to  the  Accession  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  1134-1740.  By  Herbert  Tuttle,  Professor 
in  Cornell  University.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
«Co.  1884.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


regarded  as  one  of  the  noteworthy  results  of  this  in- 
quiry.    He  has  undertaken  "to  describe  the  politi- 
cal development  of  Prussia  from  the  earliest  times, 
down  to    the  death  of  the  second  king."     He  has 
made,  as  he  says,  "  somewhat  minute  researches  into 
the  early  institutions  of  Brandenburg, "  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the  development  of  the  constitution, 
and  awarded  to  wars,  treaties,  and  dynastic  intrigues 
a  position  of  only  secondary  importance.     He  has 
assumed  "  that  even  readers  who  are  not  Prussians 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  what  was  the  origin  and 
what  the  early  history  of  the  political  system  which 
first  came  into  universal  notice  through  the  victories 
of  Frederick,  and  after  a  period  of  eclipse  again  aston- 
ished the  world  in  the  second  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury."    Doubtless  there  are  grounds  for  this  assump- 
tion ;  still,   in  spite   of  the   brilliancy  of  her   later 
achievements,  the  early  events  of  Prussia's  history  will 
always    remain    comparatively  uninteresting.     This 
subject   of  the  early  history   of    Prussia,   however, 
whether  specially  interesting  or  not,  is  one  on  which 
cultivated  people  wish  to  be  informed  ;  and  they  have 
reason  to  be  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  Professor  Tuttle  has  performed  his  task.     In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  set  down  to  his  credit 
that  he  has  looked  at  his  subject  from  the  modern 
point  of  view,  and  has  endeavored  to  keep  the  inter- 
nal organization  and  development  of  the  nation  con- 
spicuously before  the  mind.     In  the  second  place, 
he  has   fortunately  not  attempted  to  present   a  pic- 
turesque   account  of  early  Prussia,    but    has  dealt 
with  the  matter  in  hand  in  a  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward     manner.      His  stylethroughout  is  sober  and 
dignified,  and  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  severity  than 
in  the  direction  of  over-ornamentation.     If  we  were 
disposed  to  urge  points  of  criticism  with  respect  to 
this  work,  which,  in  the  main,  is  well  done,  we  should 
suggest  that  in  its  composition  as  a  whole  due  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  what  we  may  call  historical 
perspective.    It  lacks  that  almost  indescribable  some- 
thing which  makes  the  difference  between  the  work 
of  a  literary  artist  and  that  of  a  laborious  and  pains- 
taking scholar.     It  is  excellent  in  its  several  parts, 
but  now  and  then   the  author  grows  weary  in  his  re- 
searches,   and    his   intellectual  digestion    becomes, 
thereby,  somewhat  impaired  ;  so  that  the  parts  are 
not   always  subjected   to  an   adequate  assimilating 
force.     In  certain  cases   the  parts  remain  fragments, 
instead  of  being  fused,  and,  as  it  were,  cast  into  an 

artistic    whole. A  brief    History   of  the   United 

States  in  Rhyme*  is  a  helpful  mnemonic  tosuch 
children  as  are  fond  of  committing  to  memory  and 
repeating  jingles  ;  and  almost  any  child,  though  not 
disposed  to  commit  the  whole,  might  find  some 
specially  t  roublesome  date  or  period  tided  over  by 
the  help  of  the  few  lines  bearing  on  ihe  difficult 
point. 

8  History  of  the  United  States  in  Rhyme.     By  Rob- 
ert C.  Adams.     Boston  :  D.  Lathrop  &  Co.  1884. 
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